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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


ABIES grand!*, 213; at CastleveUan, 
-ti 21* 

Smithian*. 352 
Abronia umbellata, 397 
Abutilon Darwini, 533 
Indgne, 528, 533 
venosum, 533 

Tf'xillariuru, 12, 533; flower and leave* of, 
533 

Tit ifolium, 533 
Abutilon*. 358, 451 
best, the, 533 
for Easter, 8 
good varieties of, G43 
Aea^ia Drummondi, 132. 170 
lophantha for the flower garden, 65 
for windows, ICO ; front seed, 684 
pseudacacia pendula, 351 
Kiceana, 11 

Terticillata, 442; floweriag-branch of, 441 
Weeping. 351 

Acacias and their culture, 441 
bushy-habited kinds. 441 
Camellia.*, etc., insects on, 28 
efficient drainage for. 441 
fur planting out in conservatories, 441 
greenhouse, 160 
insects on, 441 
late-flowered plants of, 441 
plenty of air for, 441 
Arena microphylla, 553 
Hotysfrined, 553 
Acer, 155 

Negundo variegatum for room decora¬ 
tion. 231 

Acer** anthropophora, 250 
or Man Orchis, 250 
Achimenes. 600 
in pots. 426 

A( ineta Humboldt! punctatissim i, 286 
Aconites in pots, 682 
Acr.pera Loddigesi. 279 
Arruperaa, 693 

Adiantum cuneatnm. 273, tell; for cutting, 
5*1: grown in a greenhouse, 641 
dolabriforme, 559 
Farievense, 63, 75, 77, 558 
firnnllimmm, 531 
Luddemaniannm, 256 
lunnlatum for baskets, 615 
408 

"ulphureum, 28. 

Aduntnms. beautiful, 85 
choice. W6 
for basket*. 473 
potting, 65 

At rides Fiehlingi, 132 
Fox-brush, the. 132 
Savageamim, 397 
•potted. 146 

V andas uml K&ocoluhiums. 476 
African Marigolds, 4<K), 471 
Agalmyla stauiinea, 699 
Agapanthus. 677 
and Clivia, treatment of, 22 
dividing an, 358 
treatment of an, 552 
ombellatus, 29, 307; culture of, 123 : in 
flower, 123 ; v. albidu* in flower, 677 ; 
varieties of. 123 ; white - flowered 
kinds of, 123 
varieties, 677 
white-flowered kind*, 677 
Agapanthuaes, dividing. 336 
Agaricu* eampestris, 629 
Agatha* coolest is, 271. 281 
A*er*tums in flower in winter, 528 
Agrosti* nebolosa, 488 
pulcbella. 617 

Air-roota on a Black Hamburgh Vine. 168 
on Vines, 407 
Alder-wood for posts, 41 
AJfrediaeemna, 488 
Almond. 155 

Aloe, American. 599: the, in Uoom. 

Aloes. American, 271, 316; In win 
(neisi/o/fa, 441 j- ... 

Abysia citriodora. propagating. 


Alpine and show Auriculus, 165 
Auriculas, 640, 649 
Bellflowers, 71 
Pink, the, 655 
Pinks, 655 
Poppies, 121 
St rawherries, 249, 297 
Alpines, 346 
hardy, 56 
seeds of, 712 

Alstrccmcria uurantiacn. 426 
aurea, 564 
Peiegrina alba, 447 
Alstroemerias, 44, 156, 170, 447 
planting, 368, 873. 695, 708 
Altemantheras ami Eeheverias, propagat¬ 
ing, 437 

for carpet bedding. 43 
Alyssum saxatile, 540 
Amaranth Feathers, 202; liquid-manure 
for, 202 ; seedlings of, 202 
Amaranthu* eaudatus, flowers of, in a ease, 
679; for vases, 679 
Globe, 256 
snlicifolius, 272 

Amaryllis and Canna from seed, 624 
and Tul>eroses, culture of, 570 
Belladonna, 44, 55 
bulbs, treatment of, 235, 253 
culture of, 607 
green-flowered, a, 699 
treatment of an, 624 

Amateur gardeners and cottagers, 29, 46, 
61 

Amateur’s Chrysanthemums, an. 589 
gardens, Seakale for, 100 
greenhouse in winter,453; plants in an, 
24 

hints for. 86 
American Aloes, 316 

American blight, 444. 694 : destroying, 
639; in an orchard, 657, 064 ; on 
Apple-trees, 329, 619 
Mayflower or Ground Laurel, 187 
Amorphophallus campanulatus, 33 
Ampelopsis Veitchl, 111, 119,388, 4<>8, 476, 
689 

Veitch’s. transplanting, 609 
Amygilulus nana, 155 
Anagallis teuella. 284 
Anastatica Hieroehuntina, 475 
Anchistea virginica, 408 
Andromeda floribunda, 437, 494 : flower¬ 
ing-branches of, 494 ; good bushy 
plant of, 4!>4 

Anemone, Double White. 100 
fulgens, treatment of. 307 
Honorine Jobert for September. 385 
japouica, 121 
nemorosa fl.-pl., 160 
Snowdrop In the wild garden. 540 
Anemones coronaria ami fulgens, 540 
French, for market, 028 
in a border, 430 
in pots. 675 
in winter, 615 

Japan, uml Salvias, 4-3 : group of, 43 
Angneeuni, Fishbone, the. 397 
gladifolium. 215 
pertusum. 397 
Samlerianum. 146 
Angulo* Clowesi, 348, 670 
elmrnea, 348 

Buckeri. 250. 348 : and A. Clowesi, 348 
Tumeri, 348 
uni flora. 348. 4.70 
virginal is. 348 
Angulos s, 670 
Annual, an, 346 
Chrysanthemnms. 35 
flowers for bees. 61. 76 ; some useful. 35 
Annuals and Hyacinths, 72 
for a north bonier. 104 
for exhibition. 3«« 
for window-boxes, 296 
for windows. 330 
Gloxinias treated as. 394 
greenhouse, 299 
tenderT raising. 701 
An Aiikl cj-a^eruenta, 575 
A'.se&UhWeana. 70S 


Antennaria tomentoRa, 136; for carpet 
bedding, 43 

Anthemis tinctoria, 374 
Anthericnm variegatmn. 515 
Anthracite coal, 641, 692; using, 582, 597 
Anthurium Scherzerlanum, 335; large, 
full-sized specimens of, 335; aell- 
grown spec i men of, 335 
Anthurlums. 699 
bntton-hole, 142 
Antirrhinum tnajus, 540 
Antirrhinums, Cornflowers, etc., from 
seed. 37, 45 
transplanting, 448 
Ants, a plague of, 8-3, 109, 194 
destroying, 252 
in a Cucumber-frame. 301 
in a field, destroying, 505 
in a fmit garden, 184 
in a ganlen. 286 
in flower-beds. 482, 500 
in hot-beds, destroying, 225 
on a Grass plot, 248 
red. and plants, 371, 392 
Aphides and canker on Apple-trees, 419 
Apiary, starting un, 412. 476 
Aponogeton distachyon, 329, 608 
Apparatus, heating, a. 675; for a green¬ 
house, 480; for greenhouses. 469: 1 

hot-water fumes front a. 522. 533, 551 ! 

Apple and Pear-trees, bush, 275, 326 : cor- j 
don. 62; dwarf, 392; pyramid, re¬ 
planting. 451; scale on. <W0. 694; 
small standard, 426; unfruitful, 418, 
435 

Blenheim Orange, 709 
culture on walls, 612 
cuttings, striking, 640 
Early Julien. 407 
Golden Knob, 237 
good earlv. a, 346 
La*ly, the . 613 

Lord Grosvenor or Jolly Beggar, 546; i 
small fruiting-branch of, 346 
Scotch Bridget, 83 
shoots, bands on, 699 
Warner s King, 507 

WeVington or Dumelow'* Seed ing, fruil- 
ing-branch of, 680 
White CalciPc, 613 
Apple-tree burk, scale on, 685 
cordon, in fruit, 593 
fungus on an, 659 
nut growing. 325. 326 
old, heatletl-down for gra fting, 407 
Apple-trees. American blight on. 329. 619 
and caterpillars. 408, 47'5 
aphides and canker on 419 
as a screen, 341 
bark eaten off 326 
blight on, 189 
cankered old. €7 
flowers under. 710 
from cuttings, 451 
moving, 364 
pyramid, pruning, 657 
rust or canker in, 154 
standard, supports to, 418 
Apples and Pears Torn cuttings. 710; 
gathering and storing, 392, 419; on 
dwarfing slocks, extension-truinc I, 
593: storing, 465 
budded,444 
defective, 451 

dessert, good varieties of, 237 
dropping off, 298, 314, 325 
early, 364 ; some good, 407 
for a heavy soil, 84 : good varieties of, 
84; other suitable kinds. 84 
for Christmas. 577 
for home consumption, 613 
for the North of Ireland. 444 
for unsuitable soils. 556 
from cuttings. 614. 664 
gathering snd attiring. 392 
kitchen, good varieties of, 237 
larger, the. 507 
late-keeping. »i80 
local, 83 

on the Paradise and Pears on theQuInce 

slock, 393, 456 


Apples on walls, cordons, 612 
rears. Plums, Ac., grubbing up, 407 
summer pruning of, 184, 376 
winners of first prizes for, 612 
worth growing. 237 

Apricot-tree producing unsatisfactory 
fruit, 497 \ 

Apricots autl Peaches, pruning and train¬ 
ing, 184 
seedling, 314 
Rummer pruning. 184 
Aquarium, plants for an. 286 
Aquutic uml marsh plants, hardy, 706 
Aquatics, tank for, 286 
Aquilegius. 540 
from seed. 278 
single. 222 

Aruhis nlhida for edgings. 375; in an un¬ 
it ated greenhouse. 642; varicgala, 


Arulia Chabrieri. 347 ; jdant of, 552 
erergreen Japanese, grown in a drawing- — 
room, 305 
fl’icifolia, 347 
Kerehoveaua. 552 
lepiophyllu, 552 

Siebohli, 29; for room decoration, 231 
grown in a drawing-room. 505 
Veitehi, 552. 632 : I’, gracillima. 347 
Aralias ami their propagation, 552 
hardy, 523 
stove, 347 

Araueuria branches dying, 101. Ill 
broken, a. 495 
exeelsa, 351 
removing an, 59 
turning brown. 41, 52 
Araucarias coning, 536 
Arbor-citic. Golden Chinese , 111 
Arbutus, soil for un, 354 
Arches ami Bowers in gardens, 439 
Honeysuckle for, 695 
Architectural forms in the garden. 111 
Archway of Scarlet Runner Jkaiu in an 
allotment garden, 7 
permanent plants for a, 498 
Ardisiu cretiulutu. 189 
Ardisias. treatment of, 672 
Area, bulbs in an. growing, 379, 4<>9 
Are plants injurious in sleeping rooms? 

381 

Armerius, treatment of, 334. 345 
Artichoke, Chinese, 32 

Globe. Large Green Paris or Lion, fi \ 45 
Artichokes. 541 

Glolte, 45: from seed. 569 : gross-feeding, 
moisture-loving plants. 45; Purple 
and Green. 45; suck'-r* of. 45 
Jerusalem. 515; fur screens, 15; good 
cultivation for. 61; roo's or, 61; stor¬ 
ing. 8, 623 ; White-si innnl, the, 153 
Artillery-plant, culture of, 586 
Art, nurserymen's, 469 
Antnt Dracitnculus. 181, 222 

flower-spatlies. etc . not opening, 666 
Lily ami a Vallota in u room, treatment 
of, 446 : flower* of, 141 
Lilies, 8, 17, 34, 229, 466, 528; aa win low 
plants. 645; for a room, 141; for 
Christmas, 496; for Easter. 8. ,72; 
for market, 628; top-dressing, 141; 
treatment of, 221.366; young, treat¬ 
ment of, 582, 593 
Ash. Mountain. 352, 364 

Weeping. 351; large, moving a. 352 
Ashes, etc., on a Carnation-lad, 499 
In stifl land, are they good ? 267 
wood, use* of, 138 
Asparagus. 234 

and Seakale, planting. 359 
and Vegetable Marrows. -'154 
bed and plants fr-un eed. 474. 4-85; 
making a. 7: management of an. 196; 
salt for an. 499 

Inals. Couch Grass in. 511; nitrate of 
soila for. 144: prutitablc, 273; salt 


for. 554 
culture, 503 


cutting. 276. S92 fr---p- L 

dressing <>F SvetlMeclfyea manure for, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Asparagus Ferns, 872 
forced, good-sixed. dishes of, 33 
forcing. 33, Ml 

Is very partial to moisture, 503 
large, 314 

lifted roots of, forcing, 33 
lifting and replanting, 275 
narrow bed of, 33 
or Buda Kale, 402 
planting, 230, 273 
plants, one-year-old, 278 
plumoRus, 23 

preparing the ground for, 668 
replanting, 235 

root, \eell-dcrelo)>eti, slartina into growth, 
668 

roots for forcing, 668: old, removing, 648 
sowing the seed of, 668 
staking the growths of, 232 
tenuissimus, 152; and Hare’s-foot Fern, 
propagating, 522 
thick-growing, 186 
treatment of, 214 
Aspect, bleak, climbers for a, 316 
for a Bose garden, 343 
for growing Violets, best, the, 187 
Asphalting a garden walk. 450 
Asphodelus Thalassios, 564 
Aspidistra flowering, 31 

lurida for room decoration, 231; treat¬ 
ment of, 114; 1. variegata, culture of, 
571. 570 

Asplemtmi brachypteron, 134 
flabellifolium, 63 
foeniculaceum, 559 
rhizophorum , frond of, 473 
VieiUardi, 256 
viviparum, 134 
Aspleniums, 133 

Aster, China, Chrysanthemum-flowered, 
372; culture of. 372; saving seed of, 
334; varieties of, 372 
fongifolius fonnorus, 421 
Asters, 44, 421, 467 

and Stocks for show, 126 
China, 872; blight on, 278; for exhibi¬ 
tion, 670, 670; in pots, etc., 171; late- 
sown, 447 ; single, 374 
Chinese, sowing under glass, 701 
soil for, 467 
White China, 45 
Asthma, Thrush with, 602 
Astilbc (Spirsea) japoniea in the open 
border, 02 

Astrantia major in flower, 611 
Astrantias, 611 

Athyrium Filix-foemina. 590; for a War¬ 
dian case, 500; F.-f. Jamesi, 854 
A triple®, halimus, 53 
Aucuba japoniea in pots, 682 
propagating an, 101 
seed, sowing, 165 
Aucubas, 58 

berried, for windows, 617 
propagating, 608, 628 
Auricula in August, the, 328 
Auriculas, alpine, 640, 640 
from cuttings, 152, 163 
from seed, o 
green-fly on, 828 
in August, repotting, 828 
in pots, 460 
rot in, 328 

seedling, 115; treatment of, 251 
show and alpine, 158, 165 
Australian seeds, 541 
Austrian and Scotch Pines, 112 
Briers, 210 
Pines, 101 

Autimn and winter-blooming, flowers 
for, 90 

and winter Cucumbers, 261; bottom- 
heat for, 262; liquid-manure for, 262 ; 
soil for, 262 
flowering Boses. 390 
Pansies and Violas in. 388 
raised Cauliflowers, 292 
struck Fuchsias, 301 
window-box, 805 
window-boxes, 324 
Avenue and drive, gravelled, *, 129 
Aviary, hints in an, 78, 106 
insects in an. 317 

outdoor, and foreign birds. 66 ; foreign 
birds in an. Its; 

Aviaries, breeding birds in, 217 
Azalea flowers for cutting. 152 
Indian, the, and its culture, 151 
indies, 20: after flowering. 194; after 
potting, 151 ; and its culture, 151; 
cuttings of, 151 ; i. alba for Easter, 8 
leaves turning brown, 316; withering, 
451 

mollis buds dropping. 141 
pyramidal in flotrer , 209 
rosa.'flora, ‘158 
salmon-coloured, 451 
White Indian, naturally givtni at a table 
plaid. 151 

Azaleas after blooming, treatment of, 115 
and Camellias, pruning, 592 
and Ericas, 552 

and Geranium cuttings, watering, 602 
dropping their leaves, 161 
Ghent or deciduous kinds, 155; propa¬ 
gating, 397 
hardy, 256 

imported, 23; overcrowding, 24; un¬ 
packing, 23 
insects on, 152, 299 
mealy-bug on, 533 

of Ghent and mollis sections, planting 
out, 160 

tmining and forcing, 299 
training of. 152 
treatment of. 115 
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*DACCBASIS halimifolia, 53 
-D Baking leaf-mould, 532 
Balantlum culcita, 591 
Balcony and verandah gardening, 193 
climber, Cobeea scandens as a, 146 
Balsams and Cockscombs, 82 
in the open air, 354 
plunging and manure-water for, 215 
Bamboo canes and earwigs, 513 
flower stakes, 475 
Fortune’s, 574, 600 
Golden , 468 

Golden-stemmed, the, 488 
Bamboos, 225, 536 

and flowering shrubs for a bonier, 510 
distinct kinds of, 536 
for the conservatory, 255 
B&mbusa aurea, 438, 536; plant of, 468 
Fortunel, 674 
mitis, 536 
violescens, 536 
viridi glaueescens, 536 
Banana, culture of the, 442 
Bank, dry, hardy flowers fora, 656, CTO 
Bantam chickens, feeding, 120 
fowls and slugs, 217 
Bantams for feeding, 12 
Silver Sebright male, 147 
Barberry, 155 
Ash, 296 

Common, 296, 617 
Golden, the, 124 

Barberries and Jasmines, pruning, 105 
Bark eaten off Apple-trees. 326 
Basket Ferns, 615 ; for a Wardian case, 63 
plant, Lysimachia Nummularia, as a, 
160; Moneyworts as, 160; Panicom 
variegatum as a, 286 
plants, 687; for windows. Sweet Peas 
for, 40; Tuberous Begonias as, 229 
wire, Maiden hair Fern in a, 159 
Baskets, Adiantum lnnulatmn for, 615 
Campanulas for, 379 
Fuchsiasin.llO 

hanging, 118; Adiantums for, 473 
Cheilanthes hirta ETlisiana for, 473 
Dnvallia Mariesi, for, 473; Ferns for, 
473; for conservatories, 591; Gonio 

g hlebium sub-auricula turn for, 473 
l a verandah, flowering creepers for, 
225; tofKiressing for Ferns in, 473 
watering Ferns in, 473 
in a room, bulbs in, 508 
Nephrolepis undulate for, 615 
rustic, Davallias in, 223 
window plants for, 538 
Bazaar, plants for a. 078, 589 
Bean, Broad Green Long-pod, 185 

Dwarf, French, Canadian Wonder, 32; 

Osborn’s Forcing, 116 
French, Canadian Wonder, in bearing, 
33; Dicarf Canadian, 584 
Haricot, 11 
Lima, 11 

Bunner, Champion 33 
Scarlet Bunner, in the town garden, 235 
Beans and Peas, transplanting, 646, 658 
Broad, 185; planting and sowing, 185; 
soil for, and mulching and watering, 
185; topping, 196,214; varieties of, 185 
Butter, 132 

Dwarf French and Scarlet Bunner, 
sowing, 127 
for exhibition, 216 

French, a rough frame for, 584: in the 
open air, 584; mulching and water¬ 
ing, 684; sowing and culture of, out- 
of-doors, 584 

Kidney or Dwarf, 116; main crop of, 
116; seedlings of, 116 
Scarlet Bunner, 7, 234, 276; airhwag of, 
in an allotment ganlen, 7 ; lw>wer of a, 
48 ; for screens,15 

Bed, Asparagus, making an, 7 ; manage¬ 
ment of an, 196; salt for an, 499 
Carnation, ashes, etc., on a. 490 
CamafionH in a, 327, 333 
Carrot, seasanil for a, 235, 254 
conservatory, wireworms in a, 606 
Evergreen for the centre of a, 229 
flowering plants for a, 157 
Mushroom, an old, 499; manure from 
a, 450; Insects in a, 339; making a, 
378; woodlice in a, 359 
Narcissus, manuring a, 70 
north, flowering plants for a, 212 
Onion, salt for an, 32 
Pelargoniums and Violas In a, 137 
permanent, flowering plants for a. 
Rhododendron, making up a, 10 
Bose, naked, a, 60 
Strawberry, making a, 338 ; planting a, 
457, 466 

with a northern aspect, plants for a. 513 
Beds and borders. Chrysanthemums for, 
446; cultural details for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in, 447; new varieties of Chrys¬ 
anthemums for, 446 ; older kinds of 
Chrysanthemums for. 446 
Asparagus, Couch Grass in, 511 ; salt 
for, 554 

bulb, grubs in, 488 
Clarkias and Godetias for, 204 
flower, ants in, 482, 500; best Fuchsias 
for, 362; tilling, 9; in a Grass plot, 
422; mixed, 316; planting, 200 
hardy flowers in, 403, 421 
large, of hardy perennials, 202 
Mushroom, insects in, 528; making, 
854 : open-air, 359 ; soiling, 226 ; 
spawning. 226 ; woodlice in, 379 
of Asparagus, profitable, 273 


157 


Beds of Pansies, 9 
open-air, Tulips for, 537 
Pansies and Pinks in, 475 
planting, 26, 488 
propagating, 662 
Bose, digging. 309; moles in, 246 
Seakale, treatment of, 174 
spring, planting, 398 
Strawberry, 298, 814 
Bedding after bulbs, 56 
Begonias for, 708 
Calceolaria, the, 25 

carpet, Alternantheras for. 43 : Anten- 
naria tomentosa for, 43; Coleus Ver- 
schaffelti for, 44; Hemiaria glabra 
for, 43; Leucophyton Browni for, 
44; Mesembryanthemum cordifolium 
variegatum for, 44; plants for. 34, 43; 
Sedum glaucum ana S. Lydium for, 
43 

Geraniums, old, 690 
Lobelias, 679 

Pelargoniums, growing, 193; in a pit, 
448; propagating, 397 temperature 
for, in winter. 438; wintering, 394 
plant, white or silver-leaved, 577 
plants and rabbits, 70; dying, 248,267 ; 
permanent, 121; preparation of and 
hardening off, 112; spring, 326 
Boses, 424 

spring, 468, 482; Daisies, Red, White, 
and Striped, for, 326; Limn&nthes 
Douglas! for, 326; Myosotls or For¬ 
get-me-not for, 326; Pansies for, 
326; Silene pendula and compacta 
for, 326; Wallflowers for, 326 
Stocks, 374 

White Lobelias for, 157; Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums for, 675 

Bedeguar on a Dog Bose, 382 
Bee forage, 572 
Oplirys, 250 
pasturage, 116 

Bees and bee-hives, putting on sections, 
240 

annual flowers for, 61, 76 
artificial swarms of, 173, 240 
a swarm of, 342; in the roof of a house, 
888 

autumn treatment of, 366 
dislodging, from the roof of a hive, 12, 
93 

foul brood of. 489 
removing, 572 

seasonable notes on, 116, 173, 239, 366, 
489 

second swarms of, 289 
spring-feeding, 116 
starting an apiary, 476 
stimulative feeding for, 367 
straw skeps for, 116 
supering, 239 
swarming, 173 
syrup-feeder for, 412 
syrup for, 499, 542 
treatment of, 240. 464, 476 
wax, extracting, from, 489 
winter food for, 413 
Beech leaves, leaf-mould from, 160 
Weeping. Purple. 352 ; the, 351 
Beech-tree, decaying. 423 
Beet and Onions failing, 146 
Seakale. 339 

Silvery Spanish or Seakale, 324 
Spinach, 324: or White-leaf, 324; White- 
curled Swiss, 324 
Beetroot and its culture, 349 
Dwarf Red, 349 
Carrots, etc., 554 
market ganlen. culture of, 349 
sowing, 65, 349 
storing, 423 
varieties of, 349 
Begonia ascotensis, 623 
buds falling off. 280 
Carrieri, 521 : flowers of, 521 
fuchsioides, 521 
lucida. 106 
Lynchiana, 623 
manicata, 359 

Ilex and Maiden-hair Ferns, 31 
seed not germinating, 78 
semjterflorens Sieberiana, 193 
socotra na,521 

Tuberous, a icefl-grotrn, 281; in flower in 
a basket, 591; losing flower-buds, 336 
tubers, 436; deteriorating, 319, 338 
Begonias and Calceolarias dropping their 
flower-buds. 541 
ami Gloxinias in seed-pans, 404 
becoming spotted, 280 
bedding, 708 
fulling, 119 

fibrous-rooted, 312. 323 
flne-leared, in a fernery . 555 
for show', 142 

from seed in the open air, 4!Hi 
from ReedH, raising, 496 
in pots. 624, 644 
in ihe open air, 319 
in windows. 426 
in winter, 469, 480 
out-of-doors, 319 

S ure air for, 319 

;ex, and Musk, treatment of, 442; or 
flne-foliaged from seed, 31 
seedling, 126, 137, 142: raising. 170 
Tuberous. 5, 558 : as basket plants, 229; 
as window plants, 125; dropping 
their buds, 294 ; in a cupboard, 658 ; 
in windows, 281; in windows, dying 
away gradually, 125; In windows, 
shading, 125; losing their flower- 
buds, 347 ; starting, 642 ; starting, in 
the bed of a propagating-house or pit, 
642; without artificial heat, 8 


Begonias, tuberous-rooted, 29 
winter-flowering, 193, 359, 521, 623; 
abundance of bloom on, 198; cut 
flowers of, for filling vases, 193; 
temperate course of treatment for, 
193 


Belladonna Lilies, 448, 458 
Bell-flower. Michaux’s, 621 : iprayt of, 595 
Peach-leaved, the, 71,708; White, the. 71 „ 
708 

Bell-flowers, 71, 128 
alpine, 71 
best binds of, 128 
for pot culture, 26 

Benthamia fragifera, 483; in flower at 
Elm House, Guernsey, 483 
Berberis, 155 
Aquifolium, 296 
stenophylla. 128 
vulgaris, 296, 617 
Biennial or bi-annual, a, 346 
Biennials and perennials from seed, 540 
Bignonia venusta, 426 
Bignonias flowering, 322 
Bindweed, exterminating, 132 
Sea, 284 

Biota orientalis elegantissima, 111 
Birch, Silver, the, 459 
Weeping, Young’s, 175 
Bird, Nonpariel, 515 
Birds and a newly-sown lawn, 41, 55, 70 
and Holly-berries, 1, 18 
and Peas, 105 

and slugs eating Sunflowers, 60 
foreign, and an outdoor aviary, 66; in 
an outdoor aviary, 106 
hardy foreign, 383 
in an aviary, 78, 106 
In aviaries, breeding, 217 
Love, treatment of, 257 
meal-worms for, 515 
young, food for, 257 
Bishop-weed, destroying, 170 
Blackbeetles in a kitchen, 182, 197, 213 
Blackberry-mites, 694 
Blackberries, English, 377 
Blackbird, treatment of a, 257 
Blackbirds after moulting, 13 
Blackening a garden wall, 33 
Bladder Senna, the. 53 
Bladders on young chickens, 205 
Bladderworts, the, 313 
Blanching Celery, sawdust for, 215 
Bletia hyacinthina albo-striata, 574 
management of, 451 
Blight, American, 444 
black, on Plum-trees, 317 
on Apple-trees, 189 
on China Asters, 278 
on Ferns, 354 
Blighted Pear-leaves, 174 
Blind to keep frost out of a greenhouse. 


Blinds, roller, for the protection of fruit 
blossoms. 46 

Blister and curl in Peach-leaves, 175 
Blood and bone-manure, 354 
in the white of eggs, 12 
Bloom on Grapes, 199 
Bluebells, Cowslips, and Primroses, 608 
Blue-eyed Mary or Creeping Forget-me- 
not, 136 

Boards, coping, for the protection of fruit 
blossoms, 46 
Boeconia cord ala, 363 
Bog gardens, 156 ; peat soil for, 156 
Boiler, coil, a. 692: for a greenhouse, 480; 
length of hot-water piping for a. 58 ; 
piping for a, etc., 692 ; setting a, 706 
good, a, 673 

kitchen, heating a greenhouse from a, 
48 

saddle, in addition to a flue, 149, 168, 
181; setting a, 194 
Boilers, heating, fuel for, 457 
Bolbophyllum cupreum, 699 
Iiomarea oligantha, flowers of, 665 
Bomareas, 665 

Bone-meal for Strawberries, 4 
Bones as manure, 110 
dissolving, 87 
in the ganlen, 649 
Books on botanical subjects, 341 
Borage Cretan, the, 136 
Borago erotica, 136 

Bonier against a house, plants and shrubs 
for a, 379 395 
Anemones in a, 430 

Carnations, 45, 56, 430, 481 ; good, 577, 
596 ; some good, 293 
Cloves and Carnations, 121 
flower, improving the soil in a, 397; 
planting a, 156 

flowering shrubs and Bamboos for a, 
510 

greenhouse plants for a. 652 
herbaceous, crowded, a, 326, 333; plant¬ 
ing a, 44 : plants for a, 200 
Hyacinths in, manure and soil for. 411 
narrow, planting Roses in a, 494; south, 
plants for a. 656 

north, annuals for, 104; plants on a. 


of hardy Ameers at Osmandthoijw House, 
Newark, 332 

open, Astilbe (Spiraea) japoniea in the, 
5)2 

or rock plants, pretty, 109 
Parities, Lilies, etc., for a, 200 
perennials for a, 181, 200 
Pinks, seedling, 238 
rock, some good plants for the, 200 
south, against a house, plants for a, 409 
Vine, and Vines for a lean-to house. 21: 
dressing a, 444; flowers on a, 199 ; 
fungus In a, 864; making a, 479, 710 
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Border, Vine, making and uses of a, 566 • 
soil fora, 189 

Borders and flower-beds manuring, 553 
flower, 391 

Gvpsophyllas in, 298 
hardy plants, shrubs, etc., in, 298 
near a nouse, plants for, AOS 
north. Strawberries on, 38 
north-west, plants for, 6185 
planting, with Roses, perennials, etc., 
503 

Boses and Carnations in, 298 
Tomatoes on walls and sunny, 127 
Vine, large versus small, 612; renovat¬ 
ing, 534 ; renovating, compost for, 534 
window plants for, 548, .563 
Borecole or Kale, 402, 485 
Boronia stigmata, 557 
Botanical subjects, books on, 341 
Bottling fruit without sugar, 154 
Eouom-beat for autumn and winter 
Cucumbers, 262 
for seeds. 603 
tank for, 582 

Eoagainvillea glabra, culture of, 65, 286 
Bougainvilleas, propagating, 557 
Bouquet and button-hole greenery, 432 
of Michael ityu Daisies or Starworts, 467 
water, bow to make a, 395; making a, 
379 

Bouquets for show, 301 
miking up. Moss in, 229 
Bourardia. Alfred Meaner, flower* of, 538 
Boavanlias. 98, 442 
and Heliotropes, 692 
and their culture, 180 
and Tree-Carnations, 194 
best soil for, 180 
for a room, 533 
In a sitting-room window, 630 
in a window, 646 
In winter, 336 

long season of rest for, 180 
Bower of Scarlet Runner Beans, a, 45 
Bowers and arches in gardens, 439 
Bowling-green, bare places on a, 515 
Box. Common, the, 53 
edgings, 875 

Thorn, 58; European, 565 
window. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums for 
a. 548 

Boxes, autumn window, 324 
window, draining, 601, 616; planting 
cheaply for winter. 446; plants for, 
601, 666; town plants for, 50 
Bramble, Cut or Parsley-leaved, 268 
Rocky Mountain . the, 263 
Bose-leaved, 263 
Sn.iw. White-flowered, the, 578 
Brambles, 263 

Branches, evergreen, for the protection 
of fruit-blossoms, 47 
Brassavola Dlgbyana, 12, 437 
Brassia Wray®, 684 
Braasias, 182 
best kinds of, 182 

fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss for, 
182 

Breeding birds in aviaries, 217 
Gouldian Finches, 802, 413 
Brier cuttings, 472, 484, 494 
Marshal Niel Rose on a, 219 
seeds, 494 

stocks, Roses on, 341 
rtrnii Manetti as a stock for Roses, 461 
Briers. Austrian, 219 
budded, cutting back, 338; removing, 
494. 521 

bmlding, 636, 658 
dying down. 521 
moving, 529 

newly-budded Moss on, 391, 404 
Sweet, propagating, 354 
Btvad-lcoved Sptndle-tree, fruUing-branch of 
the, £65 

Broccoli, Adam's Early White, 117 
and Cauliflower all the year round, 
254 ; well-manured trenches for, 254 
and Cauliflowers, 553; culture of, 350, 
359 


and winter Greens, 284 
fur spring, selection of, 117 
for winter and spring, 117, 292 
protecting, 597 

Purple Cape, 117 ; Sprouting, 681 
Snow's Winter White, 146, 254 
sowings of, 117 
spring. 117 
sprouting, 681 

varieties for winter and spring use, 117 
Bromelia pltcairnlsfolla, 475 
brtmxe-leaf, Rodger's, 239 
Broom, 53 


Butcher’s, propagation of, etc., 510 
Yellow, propagating the, 439; trans¬ 
planting, 296 
BrowalHs data, 92 

Brugmansia (Datura) flowers fading, 417 
Knighti, 180 ; treatment of, 418 
suatcolens, 291; for a room, 360; 0» the 
open air in summer, 37 
Bragmansiaa, 291 
cultivated in a house, 291 
out-of-doors, 37 
Brunsrigia multiflora, 82 
Brussels Sprouts. 485; for seed, 528; not 
buttoning, 499; planting, 146 
Bryophyllum calyclnum, 271 
Buckthorn, Sea, the, 53 
Budded Apples, 444 
Briers, dying back, 838 
Bedding Briers, 636, 658 
Boses. 38, 47, 240, 260, 320, 337, 707 ; 
for. 707 

Variegated Hollies, etc., 660 
Boddleia globose, 321 ; fot*e ' 

322; on a Rome wall, 821 


Budgerigars, 13, 40 
Building a brick pit, 436 
cool greenhouse, a, 104 
greenhouse, a, 221, 551 
range of glass, a, 570 
vinerv, etc., a, 407 
vinerios, 534 

Buildings, soil from the foundations of, 
224 

Bulb, a, 346 
beds, grubs in, 488 
garden, work in the, 372 
Bulbs after bedding, 56 
after flowering, 45, 56, 76 ; forcing, 443 
Amaryllis, treatment of, 235, 253 
Calanthe, 28 

covering, sawdust for, 501 
failing, 4-5. 55 

for room decoration, 360, 446 
for tubs, 422 

in an area, growing, 379, 408 
In a window, 646 
in baskets in a room, 508 
In Moss, growing, 446 
in the Grass, 169 

manure from a Mushroom-bed for, 434 
of White Spanish Onions, early- 
matured, 98 

potting, 435, 464; or planting, 453 
Tulip, after flowering, 673, 690; and 
Hyacinth, treatment of, 305 
Bullfinch, food for a, 120 
the, and Gooseberries, 168 
turning black, 543, 602 
Bulrushes In a pond, 334 
Burmah, Orchids from, 12, 475 
Burning Bush, the, 25 
Bush Apple and Pear-trees, 326 
fruit-trees, 456 

Butcher’s Broom, etc., propagation of, 519 
Butomus Goodalli and Achatina actono, 
672 

umbellatus, 284 
Buttercups on a lawn, 539 
Butterfly Haben&ria, 250 
Lilies, 426 

Purple Emperor, the, 342 
Buttermilk for hen, 542 
Butterworts, 266 

Button-hole and bouquet greenery, 432 
Anthuriums. 142 

Button-holes, Chrysanthemums for, 537 


HABBAOK, Broccoli, etc., sowing, 127 
v Early Dutch Drumhead, 277; for 
market, 235; or Hafxu Drumhead, 359; 
Oxheart , 704 

for early spring crops, 292 
manure for, 449 
plants, 389; grubs near, 204 
summer, at a show, 402 
Cabbages, caterpillars, etc., on, 78 
club in, 437 
club-root in, 511 
clubbing, 286 
early, 276; spring, 359 
earthing-np, 865 
for early use, 426 
grubs on, 423, 431 
large versus small, 704 
maggots eating, 262 
Cactus cuttings, 34, 48 
Dahlias, 56 
family, the, 122 
hardy, a, 435 
insects on a, 255 

Night-flowering, what is the name of 
the? 542 

white-flowered, treatment of a, 280 
Cacti for windows and greenhouses, 19 
from seed, 571 
grubs on, etc., 397 
potting, 418 
treatment of, 336 

Caladium Max Kolb in a small pot, 371 
Caladiums, 871 
culture of, 180 
in vases, 92 

needful increase of, 371 
shallow pots for, 371 
soil for, 371 

starting and potting, 672 
twelve flrst-rate kinds of, 371 
Calamlntha grandiflora, 11 
Calanthe bulbs, 28 
Calanthes, 470, 682 
potting, 659 
treatment of, 146 

Calatheas (Marantas) in vases, 160 
Calceolaria, bedding, the, 25 
cuttings, 5, 48 

herbaceous, /towers of a good strain , 179 
Calceolarias and Zonal Pelargoniums, 
wintering, 406 

herbaceous, 104,179; ordinary garden- 
frame for, 179; plentiful variety of, 
179 

seedling, culture of, 180 
Calendars, Orchid, 341, 349 
Californian Fuchsia, 169 
Calla (Rlchardia) nthiopica for a room, 
141; planting out, 169 
Calll8temon speciosum, 174 
Calvary Clover, 491, 508 
Camellia, an unhealthy, 204 
buds dropping, 557 
cuttings, striking, 394 
fume’s Bush, 624 

|B|bfbtched and Grapes rusting, 

I; curling, 216; unhealthy, 242 


Camellia, treatment of a, 504, 579 
unsatisfactory, 52 

Camellias, Acacias, etc., insects on, 28 
and Azaleas, pruning, 392 
Azaleas, etc., pruning, 582 
failing, 28 
flowers under, 401 
for Easter, 8 
from seeds, 571 
in a cold house, 132 
in a stove, 73 
large, potting, 73, 83 
planting out, 180 
soil for, 632 
treatment of, 180 

Campanula fragilis in a window, 197 
hederacca, 284 
Hosti, 129 

isophylla alba, floteering-thooi of, 379 
losing Its leaves, 269 
macranlhn, 129 
Medium, 129 

persicifolla, 708; p. allnt, 71, 70S 
pyramidalis in pots, 73, 126, 138, 139 
turbinata, 26 
Campanulas, 71, 1*28 
best kinds of, 128 
for baskets, 879 
for pot culture, 26 
in an unheated greenhouse, 642 
Canary ailing, 586, 602 
eating flowers, 438 
moulting, 106, 120, 515 
Canaries breaking their eggs, 272, 302 
pair of. a, 682 

Canker and aphides on Apple-trees, 419 
in Peaches an l Nectarines, 4 
or rust in Apple-trees, 154 
winter Cucumbers subject to, 569 
Cankered, Apple-trees, old, 67 
Marshal Niel Rose, a. 661 
Cankering in Mardchal Niel Rose, 47 
of Mardchal Niel Rose, 95 
Canna and Amaryllis from seed, 624 
Cannas from seed, 644 
Gladiolus-flowered, 58 
Canterbury Bell, 129; in the wild garden, 
540 

Canterbury Bells, 540; from seed. 40 
Cantua dependent, treatment of, 146 
Cape Gooseberry, growing the. 62 
Cape of Good Hope, flora of the, 528 
Pond-flower, the, 329 
Cardoon Prickly Tours, the , 614 
the, and its culture, 614 
Cardoons, trenches for, 614 
tying and earthing up, 614 
uses of, 614 
varieties of, 614 
Carduus eriophorus, 317 
Carex japonica, 5 

Carnation-bed, ashes, etc., on a, 499 
Countess of Paris, 420; coloured plate of, 
420; secondary spikes of, 420 
cuttings, 706 
Florence, 430 
flowers without scent, 125 
grass on a lawn, 170 
in a pot, treatment of a, 323 
layer, 270 

layers, treatment of, 270 
Mrs. R. Hole, 294, 420 
notes, 109 
origin of the, 126 
Queen of the Bedders, 420 
Baby Castle, 345, 373, 421 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, 345, 451, 
605; overpotting, 605; propagation 
of, 605 

White Clore Gloire de Nancy, 293 
uAnter-fknoering, a, 457 ; Miss Joliffe, 263 
W. P. Milner. 293 
Carnations, 420, 540 
and maggots, 708 

and PIcolees, 126, 475; for show, 447; 

in pots, 22 
and Pinks, 53 
and Roses in borders, 298 
and wire worms, 66, 74, 79,173 
as pot flowers for rooms, 340 
border, 45, 56, 430, 481; anti Cloves, 
121; good, 293, 577, 596 
caterpillars near, 501 
classification of, 403, 577, 594, 610 
Clove, varieties of, 136 
destroyed by grubs, 678, 695 
early layering of, 270; planting. 402 
etc., in a greenhouse, 58, 83 
flaked and bizarre varieties, 420 
for pot culture, 303 ; best varieties, 303; 

propagation of, 303 
from cuttings, 892; raising, 448, 451 
from layers and cuttings, 536, 548, 564, 
680 

hoeing and top-dressing, 109 
In a bed, 827, 883 
in a cold frame, 675 
injured, 104, 109 

In pots, 442; cultural directions for, 303 

in the open air, 512, 596 

in winter, covering up, 482, 499 

kinds that are easily obtainable, 421 

layering, 294 

Malmaison, 858, 582 

mulching, 513 

not flowering, 345 

Pansies and violets, 596 

paper collars for, 126 

Picotees and Pinks from seed, 106 

planting, 136 

seasonable notes, 402 

seedlings, 109, 326, 334, 345, 363 

self-coloured, 577, 594 

•how, 455 

Souvenir de la Malmaison in a greenhouse, 
605 

•owing under glass, 701 


Carnations splitting their flower-pods, 
etc., 63, 90, 126 
spot on, 86, 101, 109, 132 
Tree, and Bouvardias, 194; and Tree- 
Mignonette, 170 

winter-flowering, 253, 457; draining, 
well, 457 ; from seed, 253; prop igat- 
lng, 258; soil for, 253; that have been 
grown in pots, 457 
withstand the most severe frost, 102 
Carpet-bedding, plants for, 34 
Carrot bed, seasand for a. 235, 254 
Early French Forcing. 89 
Intermediate Scarlet, 89 
James’ In term cilia to, 33 
Carrots and Radishes, forcing, 558 
and their culture, 89 
Beetr iot, etc., 554 
Early Horn, sowing, 648 
grubs in, 366 
Horn, varieties of, 89 
in frames, 569 

in gardens, growing, 339, 654 
insects on, 532 
Short Horn, culture of, 196 
sowing, 89, 292 
storing, 423 
wire worm in, S06 
Cases, Fern, rearranging, 96 
Castor-oil plant, keeping a, through the 
winter, 335 

plants from bods, 496; from seed, 36 
Catalpa bignonioides, 283 
not flowering, 352, 422 
the, 528 

Catasctum Bungeruthl, 458 
Caterpillars and Apple-trees, 408, 435 
and green-fly on Roses, 256 
eating Lobeiias, 354 
etc., on Cabbage.s, 78 
Gooseberry, 249, 268, 275, 364; destroy¬ 
ing, 377 

near Carnations, 501 
on a Clematis, 426 
Cattleya aurea, 404 
bicolor, 412 

Bowringiana, 11, 476, 501 

citrina, 119, 528; flowers drooping, 169 

Dawsonians, 438 

diseased, etc., 660 

Dormanlana. 685 

Eldorado Wallisl, 412 

Gaskclliann, 361 

gigas, 295; not flowering, 397 

granulosa, 412 

S ittata Leopold!, 250 
arrisoni®, 586 

labiatu, *32, 476 ; L Pescatorei, 502 
Lawrenciana, 166 
Mossin, 105 
Patini, 28 

Perclvaliana, 501, 640, 672 
Skinneri, 640, 708, 712 
Triante, 77, 684, 699 
Walker!ana. 464 
Warneri, 301 

Warocqueana, 501, 542, 562 
Cattleyas and L®lias, 501 
not flowering, 12 

when to start and when to pot, 40 
Cauliflower Autumn Giant, 33 
Eculy London or Early Dutch, 293 
Cauliflowers, 234 

and Broccoli, 558; all the year round, 
254; culture of, 350,359; well-manured 
trenches for, 254 

autumn-raised, 292; pricking out the 
plants of, 293 
going blind, 316 

good stock of plants in the autumn, 292 
maggots at the roots of, 226 
pricking out, 341 
turning soft, 397 

Walcheren and Autumn Giant, 292 
Ceanothus azureas, 155 
Gloire de Versailles, 271 
Cedar, African, the, 35 
Mount Atlas, a , 35 
or Fir for a lawn, 139 
Cedrus atlantiea, 35 
Celeriac, Apple-shaped, 499 
Common, or Turnip-rooted Celery, 499 
growing, 681 

or Turnip-rooted Celery, 499 
Celery, 389 

artificial manure for, 239 
blanching, sawdust for, 215 
cow-manure for, 174 
culture, 78; on level ground, 569, 645, 
652 

Curled Solid White, 569 
for general purposes. 668 
for market, 448; beds for, 448; earth¬ 
ing-up, 449; ground tor , 449 
for show, 366 
growing, 20, 90, 100 
pithy and hollow, 584 
planting, 254, 292 
poultry-manure for, 175 
pricked out into trenches, 73 
sowing, 645 

Turnip-rooted or Celeriac, 499 
Cellar, wine. Mushrooms in a, 146 
Cellars, growing Mushrooms in, 52 
Mushrooms in, 541 
Celosia cristata, 115 
Celosias and their culture, 115 
Celsla cretica, 149 

Cement, Portland, for joints of hot-water 
pipes, 417 

Cerastium tomentosnm, 138 
Cerasus Laureoeerasus oar. r o tmUf olia, 434 
Padus. 155 

Cere is Slllquastrum, 228 
Cereus cgiulieans 19. 

Ceropegia Sanderson!, 342 
Cessjjqpl contents lit a garden, 73 
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Cos spool, liquid-manure from a, 193 
Oestrum aurantiaeum, «»17 
Crterach oflfcinai'um, 111 
Chaffinches in a cage, 685 
Cliam«dorea Arenborgiana, 455 
brcvifrons, 455 
elegans, 455 
graminifolia, 455 
lunata, 455 
Sartori, 455 
Tepechilota, 455 
Wendlandi, 455 
Chamsdoreas, 455 
Charred garden refuse, 75, 84, 110 
wood, uses of, 75 
Cheilanthes argentea, 303, 558 
chrysophylla, 803 
famiosa, 303 
Gold and Silver, 303 
hirta Ellisiana for hanging-baskets, 473 
pulveracea, 303 

Cnenopodium Bonus-Henricus, 143, 856 
Cherry Bird, 155 

Morello, pruning and training the, 657 
Cherry-trees in a vinery, 314 
unfruitful, 602 

Cherries, a variable crop, 407 
Morello, for low walls, 619; Pears and 
Pinus, pruning, 550 
summer pruning of, 184 
syringing, 268 
Chervil, culture of, 342 
Chickens and old fowls, 302 
Bantam, feeding, 120 
hatching, 662; no interference with, 683 
treatment of, 78 
young, bladders on, 205 
Chicory, 7 

as a winter salad, 474 
blanched, bundle of, 474 
forcing roofs of, 474 
from seed, 602 
Chickweed, Golden, the, 186 
Chi monanthus grandiflonts , Hamamelit ar¬ 
bor ea, and Hamamelii Zuccariniana , 
flowering-shoots of, 689 
Chinese Artichoke, 32 
Sacred Lily, 29, 531; after flowering, 29 
Chionodoxa, 92 

Choisya temata. 111; in flower on a watt 
' in Devonshire, 682 
Chou de Milan, 402 
de RuBsie, 402 

Christmas Cherry, planting out the, 169 
Chrysanthemums at, 568 
Rose, half-opened floieers of a, 621; In 
pots, 682 

Roses, 523, 557; and Narcissi, 656; and 
their culture, 621; for autumn and 
winter, 360 ; for market, 628; propa¬ 
gation of, 621 ; treatment of, 518, 517 
Chrysanthemum blooms, keeping, 632 
Cottage Pink, 17 
cuttings, striking, 545 
Edwin Molyneux, 355 
flowered China Aster, 372 
flowers cut too early, 507 ; damping, 
575, 590: premature decay in, 506 
John Salter, 855 

Julie Lagruvfcre out-of-doors, 575 
Lady Solhorne, 382 
Louis Boehmer, 50 

Madame Desgrange, 385, 491; artificial 
manure for, 885 ; for September, 385; 
potted firmly, 385 
Mrs. A. Hardy, 100, 270 
notes, 79; seasonable, 698 
outdoor, good type flowers of, 455 
Pink, Madame Laerolx, 415 
Princesse Blanche , 589 
sports, 568 
vliginosnm, 199 

Chrysanthemums after potting, 177 
amateur's, an, 589 
and Roses in a shady greenhouse, 6 
Anemone and Japanese section of, for 
vases, 355 
annual, 35 
at Christmas, 568 
compost for, 646 
disbudding, 433, 447 
dwarf, 519 

early-flowering, 415, 470, 477 
for a room, 491 

for beds and borders, 446; cultural de¬ 
tails for, 447; new varieties, 446: 
older kinds, 446 
for button-holes, 637 
for cutting, 507 
for groups, 149 

for large and small blooms, 149 
for market, 627 
for November flowering, 8 
for outdoor culture, 69 
for show, 200; and outdoors. 668; crown 
buds of, 138; stopping the plants, 138 
for walls, 647 

for window decoration, 197 
for winter-flowering, 507 
from cuttings, 79, 100, 537; for show, 
138; soil for, 79 
from seeds, 545, 568 
good hardy early kinds, 415 
growipg, 64, 70, 477, 491 
hardy Bingle, 199; cultivation of, 199; 

perennial species or, 199 
how to feed the plants, 331 
in October, 415 
in pots, 64, 355 
in seaside gardens, 53 
in small pots, 678 
in the open air, 616, 626 
Japanese, 590, 61« 
keeping the blooms of, 506 
late, 210, 589; cuttings of, 589; growing 
too strongly, 5s*i ; shoots on, 416. 484 
manures for, 331 
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Chrysanthemums, mildew on, 210; causes 

Coheea scandenR, 9, 514,542: as a balcony 

of, 210; remedy for, 210 

climber, 146 ; not flowering, 481; win¬ 

Mrs. A. Hardy and Louis Boehmer, 

tering, 522 

399, 415, 447, 645. 568, 590 

Cob-nut Down ton, 419 

new’, 575 ; early, 477 

Cob-nuts and Filberts, 419 

nitrate of sodu’for, 331 

Cockatoo, feeding a, 685 

not flowering, 455. 470, 477 

small white, a, 685 

on walls, 177 

Cockscomb, a well-grown specimen of, 115 

outdoor, 17, 399, 416, 434, 455, 519; 

Cockscombs and Balsams, 82 

digging up and dividing in spring, 

etc., in the dwelling-house, 574 

17 : mulching, 69 

Cocoa-nut-flbre, uses of, 587 

overfeeding, 331 

Coelogyne cristate, 28, 32, 39, 92,449, 676 ; 

planting out, 169 

seven 1 forms of, 449; var, maxima. 

potting the plants, 177 

449 

rich light soil for, 491 

cristata Lemoniana, 377 

seasonable notes on, 177 

lentiginosa, 310 

seedling, 224 

ocelluta maxima, 437 

setting their buds, etc., 433 

pandurata, 236 

sheep-manure for, 331 

Schilleriana, 317 

Single, 64, 545, 610, 668, 673; varieties 

Coke crusher, a, 603, 640 

for vases, 355 

Coleus for rooms. 563 

small plants for vases, 355 

Verschaffelti for eurpet-bedding, 44 

soil for, 79, 177 

Coleuses, 29 

specimen, for show, 112; soil for, 112; 

from seed, 38 

tying the branches out, 112 

treatment of, 170 

stopping, 575 

Coleworts, 485 

treatment of, 50. 224, 537 

Colllnsia vema, 397 

unhealthy, 415, 433 

Columbines, single, 222 

White Incurved, 60S 

Boll for, etc., 437 

Chysls, 670 

Columnea Schiediana, 65 

braeteseens, 119, 670 

Colutea arborescens, 53 

Cineraria leaves curling up, 469, 660 

Comfrey, Caucasian, the, 136 

maritima, 412 

Compost for Chrysanthemums, 646 

see*fling, flowers of a, good type of, 691; in 

for Persian Cyclamens, 651 

flower in a small ]>ot, 49 

for potting, 17 

Cinerarias, 49 

for renovuting Vine borders, 534 

and Tobacco smoke, 49 

for specimen Verbenas, 529 

from seed, 691 

Comptonia asplenlfolia, 609 

growing, 58 

Concrete for a garden path, 9 

manure for, 522 

Conifers, cutting back, 59, 76 

parching atmosphere for, 49 

distinction of, 87, 101 

seed of, sown in March, 49 

manure and soil Tor. 654, 670 

treatment of, 382 

Beeds of, sowing, 105 

Cistuses, 53 

Silvery, 667 

Claim for fruit-trees, etc., 154 

Conservatory, 16, 30, 68,122,178,192, 274, 

Clarkla pulchella alba, 70 

304, 332, 428 . 440, 454, 46$, 478, 504, 

Clarklas and Godetias for beds, 204 

518, 530, 546, 560, 576, 588, 604, 620, 

Claytonia perfoliata, 160 

636. 650, 662, 674, 688, 702 

Clematis and Honeysuckles for a porch, 

and greenhouse, 464 

538, 548 

Bamboos for the, 255 

and Rose cuttings, 229 

bed, wireworms in a, 606 

caterpillars on a, 426 

border, wireworms in a, 593 

coccinea, 388 

climbing Roses for a, 697, 707 

Duchess of Edinburgh, 277, 380 

creeper for a, 592 

garden, 277 ; priming, 217 

Crocuses and Snowdrops in a, 301 

in a cool greenhouse, 443, 457 

Daphne in a, mealy-bug on, 496 

indivisa, oil ; treatment of a, 496; L 

green-fly In a, destroying, 34, 49 

lobata, 581, 593; i. lobata in flotcer on 

hardy Ferns for a, 175 

a greenhouse wall, 511 

heating a, 336, 442 

Jackman!, 401; flowering-shoot of, 277 ; 

London flowering plants for a. 252 

on a chalky soil, 59, 76 

or greenhouse, Fortune's Yellow Rose 

Lady Caroline Neville in flower in a 

in, 240; orderly, a, 571 

verandah, 103 

roof leaking, a, 533, 552 

MIbs Bateman, 600; in flower on a collage 

Roses in a, 290, 494, 521 

porch, 600 

small, heating a, 115 

montana, 125, 646; around a window. 

spring flowers in the, 675 

646; not flowering, 311; jwrch covered 

unheated, 428, 478, 492, 504, 518, 530, 

with n, 125 

676, 588, 636, 688 

Mountain, the, 125, 64C 

water for, from a stream, 73, 85 

New Zealand, 511 

young stock for, management of, 274 

not flowering properly, 388 

Conservatories, hanging baskets for, 591 

planting a, 448, 461 

Convolvulus Soldanolla, 2S4 

viticella veno.su, 366 

Cooperla pedunculate, 5s6 

White and Bose, near the Hea, 432 

Coping-boards for the protection of fruit- 

Clematises, old, taking up, 311 

blossoms, 46 

propagating, 187 

Coprosma Baueriana variegata, 557 

propagation of. 464 

in pots, 501 

Clerodendron Bnlfotiri, 187 

Copse, planting. 495 

Clianthus, culture of a, 324 

Cordon Apple and Pear-trees, 62 

Dampieri, 469; flowers of, 469; from 

Cordyline australis, 357 ; in the ojh-h air in 

seed, 285; natural habitat of, 469 

Sussex, 357 

puniceus, 571 

Veltchi, 357 

Climber, balcony, Cobaea seandens as a, 

Coreopsis lanceolate, 579; flowers of, in a 

146 

vase, 679 

flowering, for a greenhouse, 417, 436 

Cork, Ferns on, 132 

for a glass porch, 508 

Cornflowers, Antirrhinums, etc., from 

for a small greenhouse, 221, 23-3 

seed, 37, 45 

for a south-west wall. 104 

Coronillu glauen, 9o, 512; nnd Genista, 

for a trellised porch, 31 

the,453 

for the front of a house, 432 

plants with clubbed roots, 82 

stove, graceful, a, 212 

Correas, 255 

Climbers and a trellis, 64 

Cotoneaster thymifolia, 519 

fora bleak aspect, 316 

Cotoneasters, 565 

for a garden, etc., 503 

Cottage doonray, Vine-clad, at Oreywett, 

for a greenhouse. 329 

Hants, 311 

for a house porch, 517; wall, porch, or 

garden Hhow, 331 

border, 501 

walls of a, creepers for the, 547 

for a lean-to greenhouse, 593, 606 

Cottagers and amateur gardeners, 29, 46, 

for an iron-arched walk, 536 

61 

for a north wall, 578 

Couch Grass in Asparagus-beds, 511 

for a shaded greenhouse, 34 

Covert, game, plants for a, 558 

for a small stove, 330 

Crassula, propagating a, 280 

for a trellis, 586 

Crassulas (Kalosanthes), watering, 475 

for dead trees. 364, 380 

Crataegus, 139, 155 

for Scotland, 817 

Azarolus, 654 

hardy, f&r a wire trellis,488 ; for walls. 

cordata, 653 

822; for wire-basket (flower-bed) 

crus-galli, 653 

handles, 204 

other species of, 139 

on the roof of a house, 379 

Creeper, evergreen, for a Fern-cave, 173 

winter-flowering, 632 

for a conservatory, 592 

Climbing multiflora Boses, 60. 70 

for a vinery, 622 

Roses, 282 

summer, a pretty, 36 

Clinkers in a greenhouse furnace. 533, 

Creepers, evergreen, for a Fern-cave, 186 

552 

(lowering, for hanging baskets, in a 

Cllsiocampa neustrla, 330 

verandah, 225 

Clivia and Agapanthus, treatment of, 22 

for an east wall, 44, 56 

Clivias (Himantophyllums), 98 

for a partly-shaded wall, 513 

in had health, 146 

for a south wall, 155, 165 

Clove Carnation varieties, 186 

for a vinery, 532 

Clove Carnations, 136 

for the walls of a cottage, 547 

Cloves and other bonier Carnations, 121 

hardy, for a shaded wall, 388 

Clover, Calvary, the, 491. 503 

near London, 31 i 

for a perfect lawn, is it necessary ? 20 

on a south-west wall, 460, 467 

Club in Cabbages. 437 

pruning and training, 448 

Club Mosses, 64 

wall, pruning, 25 

Club-root in Cabbages, 511 

Crinum Moorei not flowering, 468 

Coal, anthracite, 641, 692 ; using, 582, 597 

Crocuses and mice, 684 


Crocuses and Snowdrops in a conserva¬ 
tory, 394 

Crop for a span-roofed conservatory, 235 
Crops, earthing-up, how to, 92 
failure of, 460, 468 
ornamental and useful, 15 
Cropping a heavy soil. 175 
Crosses and wreaths, evergreen. 599 
Croton Warreni, fine plant of, 705 
Crotons, 119, 705 
large well-coloured plants of, 705 
Crown Imperials, 378 ; treatment of, 515 
Cucumber frame, ants in a, 301; grow¬ 
ing Tomatoes in a, 186; heat for a, 92; 
lights, etc., for Tomatoes, 11*6 ; Mush¬ 
rooms in a, 584; uses of a, 522 
frames, 554 

Gherkin or Pickling Rulge, 127 
Green Grecian or Athenian Ridge, 127 
house, a, 554; heating a, 704; how to 
heat a, 378; Mushrooms in a, 389; 
space under staging in, uses of, 4so 
houses, woodlice in, 20 
leaves withering, 145 ; yellow spots on, 
431 

pits, 431 

plant losing its fruit and leaves. 226 
plants, earthing up, 584 ; rotting, 1 s6 
Telegraph, 33 ; in a house, 261 
Cucumbers and Melons, frame for, 704; 
growing. 186 ; in cold pits and frames, 
226; insects on, 132 

and Tomatoes, 597; for late and early 
crops, 186; growing, 305 
autumn and winter, 261; bottom heat 
for, 262 ; liquid manure for, 262; soil 
for, 262 

being eaten, 425 
bitter, 359 

early frame, 597; growing, 402 

failing, 342 

failure of, 174 

for exhibition, 389 

for market, 630; etc., growing, 597 

frame, early. 570 

from cuttings, 1H9 

growing, 214, 226, 330 

greenhouse for, heating a, 306 

hot-beds for, 161 

In a greenhouse, 46 

In an unheated greenhouse, 704 

in cold frames, 668 

in frames, 32 

in summer, growing, 5S4, 597 

management of, 272 

manure for, 77 

not growing well, 51 

Ridge. 234: and Vegetable Marrows, 127 

training, 366 

treatment of, 242 

turning yellow, 324 

winter, 501, 569 ; subject to canker, 569 
young, failing, 90 

Cultivation and arrangement of hardy 
perennials, 202 
of hardy Orchids, 272 
of Mushrooms, IK). 226 
Culture and propagation of Luculia gra- 
tissimus, 194 

of a Bougainvillea glabra, 65, 286 
of a Clianthus, 324 
of Agapanthus umbellatus. 123 
of Amaryllis, 607 : and Tuberoses, 570 
of an Aspidistra lurida v&rlegata, 571. 
579 

of and manure-water for Ferns, 252 
of Apples on walls, 612 
of Asparagus, 503 
of Caladiums, 180 

of Cauliflowers and Broccoli, 350, 359 
of Celery on level ground, 569, 645, 652 
of Chervil, 342 
of Chinese Primulas, 495 
of Daffodils, 234 
of Deutzias, 578 
of Fritillaria Meleagris, 539 
of fruit-trees in pots, 314 
Of Fuchsias, 264. 280 
of Gladioli. 429; for show, 429 
of hardy Cypripediums, 20; Slipper- 
worts, 20 
Of Hellebores, 621 
of Himantophydum minlatum, 406 
of Iresines, 235 
of Lechenalias, 570 

of Lilium auratum and speciosum, 87 t 
76 

of Maiden-hair Ferns and Hydrangeas 

of Martynias, 230 

of Melons in a frame, 694 

of Mignonette, 280 ; in pots, 280 

of Mushrooms, 196, 584 

of Oleanders, 515 

of Persian Cyclamens, 323, 651 

of Pilea muscosa, 586 

of Pine-apples, 710 

of Rhubarb, 366 

of Romneya Coulteri, 602, 621 

of seedling Calceolarias, 180 

of Short Hum Carrots, 196 

of Spigelia marilaudica, 189 

of Spinach, 532 

of Statice Holfordi, 51, 464 

of Tarragon, 302 

of the Artillery-plant, 586 

of the Banana. 442 

of the Blue African Lily, 123 

of the Canloon, 614 

of the China Aster, 372 

of the Loquat, 594 

of the Peach, 465 

of the perennial Gaillardia, 523 

of the Worm Grass, 189 

of Tomatoes, general, 306 : outdoor, 

of Violets for profit, 513 

Original from 
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Culture, Onion, 378 
Orchid, 438 

outdoor, of Liliuxn aura turn and L. 
speciosnm, 76 

Peach, 346, 535; under glass, 709 
Potato, 653 
Sea kale, 586 

summer, of Spinach, 532 
Vine, on a wall, 237 

Cnprwwus Lawsoniana, propagating, 5G6 
marrocarpa, 439; in the grounds at Castle- 
wellan, 459 

Currant and Gooseberry-bushes, treat¬ 
ment of, 204; with rank growth, 216 
and Gooeeberry-cuttings, 132 
Black, making, wine, 338, 346: shifting 
bushes of, 377 

bushes, old, thinning out, 558 
trees, fly on, 366 

Currants, Black, buttoning, 68, 84; 
diseased, 268 

early-flowering, best, the. 114 
flowering. 153 
Red, 435 

Bed, White, and Black, for low walls, 
619 

summer pruning of, 256 
Cutting Asparagus, 276, 292 
hack a Marshal Niel Rose, 343; a Wis¬ 
taria. 423 : budded Briers, 338 : Coni¬ 
fers, 59, 76; Fuchsias, etc., 512 ; Rho¬ 
dodendrons, 426: Sun Roses, etc., 
523; young fruit-trees, 62 
down a Holly-hedge, 76. 402; a Holly- 
tree, 59; a quick hedge, 1; double 
Petunias. 692; Geraniums and 
Fuchsias in a window, 351, 360; 
Petunias, 511; Roses, 445 
Iry and other shrubs, 28 
Cuttings and layers. Carnations from, 
536. 548, 564 580 

and seeds, propagating the Everlasting 
Pear from, 70 
Apple, striking, 640 
Apple-trees from, 451 
Apples from, 614, 664; and Pears from, 

Auriculas from. 152. 163 

Brier, 472. 484, 494 

Cactus, etc., 34, 48 

Calceolaria. 5, 48 

Camellia, striking, 394 

Carnation. 706 

Carnations from, 392. 457 

Chrysanthemum, striking. 545 

Chrysanthemums from, 79, 100, 537; 

for show, 138 
Clematis and Rose, 229 
Cucumbers from, 189 
Currant and Gooseberry, 132 
Deutzia, striking, 101 
Eucalyptus from, 667 
from a Vine. 212 
Habrothamu*, treatment of, 336 
Hydrangea. .300 
Lobelias from. 270 
Mitre-flower, Scarlet, from. 235 
nice young, of garden Pinks, 95 
of Azalea indica, 151 
of Cytisus racemosus, propagating, 280 
of Deutzia gracilis, striking, 112 
of large-flowered Pelargoniums struck 
In small pots, 24 
of late Chrysanthemums, 589 
or Roses, Laurels, etc., 605, 626 
of shrubs, striking, 354 
Pansy, preparing ground for, 834, 345, 
363 

Peaches and Nectarines from, 637 
Privet and Yew from, 654, 667 
raising Carnations from, 448 
root, Seakale, from. 100 
Bose, carefully-selected, 308; for Tas¬ 
mania, 661: earliness of, 308; Gloire 
de Dijon. 1; In October, taking, 427; 
in water, striking, 445: length of, 
308; striking, 808, 887, 558; unri¬ 
pened, 596 : winter rooting of, 598 
Boses from, 451 

Single ami Double Thorns from, 218 
small, of large-flowered Pelargoniums, 
24 

Tea Boses from, planting out, 494 
Tomato plants from, growing, 807 
Zonal Pelargonium, watering, 848 
Cyathea Bortei, 443; and C. Dregel, 443 
Dregei, 443 
(>c«i rredida, 547 

Cyclamen europaeum, 128; home-grown 
plants of. 128 

Persian, a tee11-managed young, 323; an 
old White, in /tower, 651; the, as a 
window plant, 537 
Cyclamens for rooms, 563 
Freeeias and Narcissi, 98, 112 
from Greece, treatment of, 480 
in summer, treatment of, 110 
Persian, and their culture, 651; com¬ 
post for, 651; culture of, .32.3; from 
seed. 382; raised from seed, 651 
young, treatment of, 235 
Cymbfauum eburneum, 201; in the Odon- 
togiossum-house, 202 
Master!, 202 
sinense. 78, 654, 659 
Cymbidiums, management of, 483 
Crperus alternifolius, 5, 488; for rooms, 
563; leaves of, 563 

Cypress losing its lower branches, 600 
Monterey, the, 459; in the garden at 
CasOrweVtm, 459 
C'yprlpedlum Arthurianum. 684 
baroetum. 160, 501; nigrum, etc., 52 
Curtis l, 137 

tosigne, 27 , 501; var., 699 


d b ., Qq I 


Cypripedium Schroedeno, 626 
Sedenl, 654, 671 

spectabile, 528, 558; dying, 255; group 
of, in the opai air , G93 
venustum, 514 
versus Selenipedlum, 542 
villosum, 6, 693 
Cypripediums. 317, 411 
hard}’, 183, 69.3: culture of, 20 
Cyrtomlum falcatum, 408 
Cyrtopodium cardiochllum, 201 
Cytisus, 155 

racemosus (Genista), for & room, 601; 
from cuttings, propagating, 230; 
losing its bloom-buds, 65; or Genista, 
29 


j^ACTYLIS glomerata elegantIsslma, 

Daffodil, Sea, treatment of 564 
Twin-flowered, the, 55 
Daffodils and Scilla sibirica, lifting, 104, 
110 

culture of, 2.34 
not flowering, 110,129 
or Lent Lilies in pots, 6S2 
or Narcissi, the, 55 
Dahlia imperialis, 142 
pot-roots, .300 

roots, keeping, 558; starting, 582, 592; 

taking up and storing, 421 
tubers and Gladiolus bulbs, 480; taking 
up and storing, 444 
Dahlias, Cactus, 56, 200 
for September, 3 5 
growing, 447 
bisects eating, 354 
Pompon, 640 
pot-root, 28 
pot-roots of, 98 
propagating, 97, 98, 706 
roots of, for cutting, 97 
Single, .3.30 
show and fancy, 695 
staking, etc., 317 
young, treatment of, 105 
Daisy, great Ox-eye, the, 199 
Daisies and Dandelions on a lawn, 594 
Double, treatment of, 685 
Michaelmas (Asters), 44, 467; or Stai'- 
t ports, a bouquet of, 467; soil for, 467 
on a lawn, 523 

Paris (Marguerites), 174; propagating, 
132 

Bed, White, and Striped, for spring 
bedding, 326 
Damp in a pit, 6 

Damsons, a safe crop to grow. 407 
Dandelions, etc., on a Grass plot. 363 
for salad, .329 
on lawns, 286. 514 
Daphne, 155 
Cneorum, 578 

In a conservatory, mealy-bug on a, 496 
indica alba, treatment of, 222 
indica, treatment or, 666 
Mezereum, 41; flowering-shoot of, 578 
Daphnes, hardy, 578 
potting, 126 

Datura chloranthe from seeds, 366 
suaveolens for a room, 360 
Daturas, 291 

cultivated, in a house, 291 
Darallia eanarienm, 328 
JViensis, 223 

S bberosa, 28 

ariesi for hanging-baskets. 473 
Davallias, 173, 223, .328 
best, for general cultivation, 224 
for cutting, 581 
in a Wanlian case, 224 
in rustic baskets. 223 
strong-growing sorts of, 224 
Day Lily, Tawny-flowered, 625: the Two- 
rayetl, 625 
Day Lilies, 625 
liquid-manure for, 625 
planting, 625 

Dell, shady, plants for a, 9 
Delphinium, treatment of a, 678 
Delphiniums, cutting down, 333 
from seed, etc., 255 
Dendrobium, 488 
Ainsworth!, 590 
albo-sanguineum, 262 
barbatum, 146 
Bensoniae, 660 
bigibbum, 215 
B^mertanum, 154 
caloeolus, 286 
Dalhousianum, 161 
Dearet, 317 
denslflorum, 40 
Devonianum, 92 
Draconis, 153 

formosum giganteum, 175,336 
Freemani, 86 
fuscatum, 598 
heterocarpum, 6 , 562 
HiUI, 558 

Infundibulum, 271 
Jamesianum, 528 
linguaforme, 580 
luteolum, 51 
nobfle, 92, 119, 501 

Phalaenopsis, 470, 501, 660; Schroederi- 
anum, 558; Slatterlanum, 660 
primullnum, 72 


Dendrobium thyrslflorum, 61 
Wardianum, 648; and D. crasslnodo, 
28; flowers of, 506; giganteum, 699 
Dendrobiums, 501 
Dendrochilum flliforme, 810 
Design, floral, 109 
Designs for flower-beds, 501 
Deutzia crenata fl.-pl., 155 
cuttings, striking, 101 
gracilis, 85; cuttings, striking, 112; 
for Easter, 8 ; for forcing, 703; in 
flower in a pot, 703; propagating, 255; 
treatment of, 161, 557, 628 
Deutzias and Maiden-hair Ferns, grow¬ 
ing, 511 
culture of, 578 
for forcing, 124 
treatment of, 703 
Dianthus, 655 
alplnus, 655 
baibatus, 540 
caeftius, 655 
gelidus, 655 
glacialis, 655 
negleetns, 655 

Diary, garden, extracts from a, 2 , 16, 30, 
42, 54, 69, 80, 96, 108, 122, 135, 150, 
164, 179, 192, 208, 220, 232, 247, 261, 

274, 291, 304, 321, 333, 344, 857, 370, 

386, 400, 417, 429, 440, 454 , 466, 478, 

492, 504, 518, 580, 546, 560, 576, 588, 

604, 620, 637 , 650, 662, 674, 688 , 702 

Dicentra (Dielytra) formosa, 617 
spectabilis, 40,141; after flowering, 189; 
in a window, 158; in pots, 683; plant¬ 
ing out, 169 

Dictamnus FraxineUa, the, 25 
Didymochlaena lunulata, 128 
Dieffenbachla Baraquiniana, 342 
magnified, 643 
Dieffenbachlas, 643 

Dielytra spectabilis, 44; planting out, 169 
Digging and manuring a garden, 523 
Rose-beds, 809 

up and dividing outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in spring, 17 
Digitalis alba for a room, 409 
or Foxglove, 540 
Dinner-table decoration, 586 
Dlonsaa muscipula, 252 
Diplacus (Mimulus) glutinosus, 189, 197 ; 

old plants of, 197 
Dipladenlas, training, 78 
Disa grandiflora, 20 , 534, 557; soil for, 
554 

Disbudding Chrysanthemums, 433, 447 
Peach-trees under glass, 113 
Vines, 130 

Dissproutlng Beed Potatoes, 569 
Dividing Agapanthuscs, 336 
an Agapantnus, 358 
a Yucca, 222 

double Pyrethrums, 234, 248; White 
Chinese Primulas, 211 
Montbrotias, 326 

Polyanthuses and Primroses, 169 
Doodia caudata, 63 
Doodias, G14 

Doronicu/n plantagiueum excel sum, flotcas 
of, 513 

Doronicums, 513 
Doryopteri 8 , 443 
collina, 444 
ludens, 444 
nobilis, 444 
palmata, 443 
pedata, 444 
sagittafolia, 444 
Draba aizoldes, 70 
Dracaena, tall, a, 469 
muss', 37 
Dracaenas, 92 

and Palms, repotting, 644, 691 
cultivation of, 57 
for room decoration, 231 
for tabic plants, soil for, etc., 366 
soil for, 57 
varieties of, 57 
Draining a garden, 558 
a tennis lawn, 363 
flower-pots, 11 
window-boxes, 601, 616 
Drawings for Gardkmkg, 692, 707 
Dressing a Vine border, 444 
and seeding lawns, 74 
Drill versus broadcast sowing, 311 
Drive and avenue, gravelled, a, 122 
Drosera rotund if olia, 284 
Dryas octopetala, 109; specimen of % 
in /lower, 109 

Drymoglossum piloselloides, 63 
Drynaria coronans, 505 
Drynarlas, 505 
Duckweed, fruiting, 243 
Ducks ailing, 558 
eggs, 205, 358 
for laying, keeping, 257 
management of, 40 
rearing, etc., 161 


E 

PAKTH, burnt or charred, for Torna- 
-Ll toes, 235 
up crops, how to, 92 
Earthing-up Cabbages, :j65 
Cucumber-plants, 584 
Potatoes, reasons for, 437 
Earwigs and Bamboo-canes, 513 
Easter, Abutilons for, 8 
Arum Lilies for. 8 , 372 
Azalea indica alba for, 8 


Easter, Camellias for, 8 
Deutzia gracilis for, 8 
Eucharis amazonica for, 8 
Hyacinths for, 8 
LUac for. 8 

Lllium longtflorum for, 8 
Lily of the Valley for. 8 
Marguerites for, 8 
Narcissus for, 8 
Roses in pots, etc., for, 8 
Spiraea japonica for, 8 
Tulips for, 8 
white flowers for, 8 , 675 
Zonal Pelargoniums for, 8 
Eccremocarpus scaber, 87, 101,112 
Echeveria, hardiness of, etc,, 381 
retusa, 592; a good roasting in the zun 
for, 592; for rooms, 563; for window 
gardeners, 592 
secunda glauca, 299, 812 
Echeverias and Altemantheras, propa¬ 
gating. 437 
treatment of, 470 

Edelweiss, from seeds, raising, 477 
treatment of the, 326 
Edging plant, hardy, a, 294 
plants, hardy, 136, 375. 412 
Thrift as an. 174 
Edgings, Arabia albida for, 375 
Box, 375 
garden, 696 
Pinks for, 375 

secundus (or Stonecrops), for, 375 
Violets for. 375 
Egg-plants, 514 
Eggs, blood in the white of, 12 
Canaries breaking their, 272. 302 
double-yolked, 217, 257 
Ducks’, 203, 558 

for hatching, fresh, 632; should be 
tested, 633 
for winter use, 78 
fresh, and fowls tasting musty, 93 
on a Rose-leaf, 215 
under an Oak, 381 
Elder-berries, uses of, 269, 319 
Elder-flower wine, 301 
Elder, Golden, 229 
Elm, Camperdown, the, 351 
Elm-tree, barked, a, 519 
Endive and Lettuce, 554 ; planting, 292 
badly grown, 214 
Green Curled Summer, 214 
late-sown, 311 

English Flower Garden, the, 699 
Epacrises, propagating, 397 
Epidendrum atro-purpureum rose uni, 
684 


bicomutum, 204 
Brassavolie, 262 
nemorale, 501 ; n. majus, 890 
prismatocarpum, 404, 684 
purum, 659 
radicans, 204 
Stamfordianum, 175 
Rteuopetalum, 501 

vitellinum giganteum, 216; v. majus, 88 
Epigcsa repetu, 187 
Epiphyllum truncatum, 142 
Epiphyllums, 476 
treatment of, 160 
Equisetum arvense, 119 
Telmateia, 263 

Eranthemums for winter flowering, 476 
Erta lencostachya, 699 
myristicaformis, 699 
obeoa, 65, 699 
Ericanthus Ravenna, 199 
Erica hyemalls, propagating, 58, 78 
parsoluta alba, 501 
ventricosa, 221 
Ericas, 221 
and Azaleas, 552 
suitable soil for, 221 

Erigeron speciosum superbum, or Stenao- 
tis, 44 

Erinus alpinus. 327; on stone steps, 327 
Erlophorum, 284 

Erratum, cost of keeping a pony, 92 
Eryngiura, 609 
aipinum, 609 

giganteum, 609; /lower-heads of, C09 
maritlmum, 284, 610 
Olivlerianum, 610 

Eryngiums, well-drained soil for, 609 
Erythrima crista-galli, treatment of, 512 
Escallonla for a cold greenhouse, C92,706 
macrantha, 53, 38b, 557 
rubra, 53 
Escallonlas, 53 
Escholtzia, 35 

Espalier Pear-trees, pruning, 298, 314 
Espaliers, Plums on, 393 
Eucalyptus from cuttings, 667 
hardy, a, 41 

In a room, watering a, 658. 666 
Eucharis amazonica for Easter, 8 ; grow¬ 
ing, 194 

Eulalia and Statice, seeds of, 221 
japonica variegata, 5 
Enonymus-bush In a London garden, 112 
green and variegated, 53 
latifolius, 565; fruiting-branch of, 565 
Eupatorium 1 iparium in /lower, 169 
Eupatoriums, planting out, 169 
Euphorbia jacquinteflora from seed, 
raising, 651 

Evening Primrose, Lamarck's, 887; 
Missouri, 387 ; yarrow-leaved , 387 ; 
Young’s, 44 
Primroses, 387 
Star, the, 586 

Evergreen branches for the protection of 
fruit-blossoms, 47 
creeper for a Fern-cave, 173 
creepers for a Fern-cave, 186 
for a large gable-mid, 90 
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Evergreen for the centre of a bed, 239 
quick-growing, a, 425 
Boses, 282 

wreaths and crosses, 599 
Evergreens, etc., for a north-west wall, 
669 

hardy variegated, 629 
planting, 439 
Everlasting-flowers, 596 
Exhibition, International, the, 699 
vegetables for, 20 

Exhibitors at flower shows, intending, a 
hint to, 268 

Exochorda grandiflora, 228 


TRAGUS sylvatica pendula, 351 
X Failure of crops, 468 
Fair Maids of France, 586 
Fairy Roses in pots, 48,60 
Farmhouse, garden plants for a, 113, 136 
Fanning, fruit, 480 
Feeding a Cockatoo, 685 
Bantam chickens, 120 
fowls, 586 

hens for laying, 40, 52 
Fence, fruit, a, 524 
Fences, sunny. Tomatoes for, 166 
Fennel as a salad. 203 
Fern, American Maiden-hair, 408 
Asparagus, 372 
Australian Bird' s-nest, the, 85 
basket, good, a, 663; best, the, 526 
Californian Chain, the, 63 
case in winter, 426; management of a, 
78, 256 

eases, rearranging, 96 

cave, evergreen creeper for a, 173, 186 

crested, a, 173 

frond, hardy, preserving a, 229 
fronds. Maiden-hair, eaten, 160; pre¬ 
serving, 296 
Golden, hardy, a, 505 
Hart’s-tongue, for window-boxes, 360 
house, making a, 691, 706 
Klllaraey, the, 586 
Lady, 590; British, the, 590 
Maiden-hair, 273; <i, grown in a green¬ 
house, 641; for cutting, 531; in a 
room, 118; in a wire-basket, 159 
Mouse’s-ear, the, 68 
Royal, 397; soil for the, 92 
scale, the. 111 
spores, Maiden-hair, 706 
tree, Burke’s, 448; graceful, a, 443 
wall in a porch, 666; making a, 578, 
591, 614, 624 
Ferns, 320 

Adder's-tonge, the, 194 
and hardy-flowering plants beside 
water, 90, 104 
and where to get them, 557 
basket, 615; for a Wardlan-case, 63 
Bird’s-nest, the, 85 
blight on, 354 
British, for a room, 408 
Chain, 68 

choice. 223, 283, 505, 559, 614, 678 
crested, 172; batches of seedlings of, 
172 

dwarf, for a Wardian-case, 177 
etc., under a greenhouse stage, 624 
for an unheated greenhouse, 65 
for a room, 408, 631; and a cold green¬ 
house, 128 

for a suburban garden, 82 
for a Wardian-case, 660 
for cutting, 197, 531 
for hanging-baskets, 478 
for room and cold greenhouse decora¬ 
tion, 104 

for room decoration, 281 
for table purposes, 559, 579 
Halbert, 443 

hardy, 476; and spring flowers, 687; 

exotic, 408; for a conservatory, 175 
Hare’B-foot, 828 
in a case, 301 
in a room, 646 

in hanging-baskets, good soil for, 473 
top-dressing for, 473; watering, 473 
insects on, 438 
losing their fronds, 272 
Maiden-hair, and Deutzias, growing, 
511; and Hydrangeas, culture of, 
689; and slugs, 63; and Spiraeas, 
potting, 204; growing, 252, 263; in a 
room, treatment of, 141; large-grow¬ 
ing, 243; liquid-manure for, 188; 
overpotting, 133; potting, 578; treat¬ 
ment of, 133 

manure-water for, and culture of, 252 
Marshal Niel Rose with, in a green¬ 
house, 369 

moderate-sized and small, 386 

bn Cork, 132 

Ostrich-feather, 408 

pot of, and flowers combined, 690 

proliferous, 641 

repotting, 40, 706 

Saw, 430, 663 

scale on, 10 

Shield, the, 10 

stove and greenhouse, for exhibition, 
699; and other plants, repotting, 40 
treatment of, 303 

Tree and Statlce profusa, propagating, 
305, 328; artificial, 216, 236; New 
Zealand, 134 

under glass, 80,150, 232, 356. 576, 604 
viviparous, 5*® 


□i&~G6u^r : 


Ferns, watering, 601, 615 
wintering, 585 
young treatment of, 271 
Fernery, 80, 246 
artistic, an, 555 
Hoya in a, 481 
indoor, 192 

planting Nephrolepis in the, 668 
plants for a, 255 
Stcphanotis in a, 457 
temperate plants for a small lake in a 
342 

the, 42 

under glass, 178, 518, 546, 636 
warm, under glass, 400 
woodliee in a, destroying, 157 
Ficus dealbata and F. Parcelli, 438 
elastica for room decoration, 231 
Field, Mushrooms in a, 850 
open, turning into a garden, an, 175 
Fig, Browti Turkey, fruiting-branches of, 
566 

Fig-tree not fruiting, 286 
Fig-trees fruiting, 694 
in orchard-houses, 648 
in the open air, 566 
management of. 444 
Figs and Melons, 632, 648 
dropping off, 317 
falling off, 248 
In pots, 338 
in the open air, 594 
outdoors, 435 
treatment of, 534 

Filbert and Cob-mit-treeB, pruning, 408 
Filbert-trees, old, 451 
Filberts and Cob-nuts, 419 
and Nut-trees, 301 

Finches, Gouldian, breeding, 302, 413 
Zebra, 78, 302 

Fir, Great Silver, the, 213; at Castlewellan , 
213 

Scotch, Pine, and Larch, lifting, 458; 

renovating a, 549 
Silver, beautiful, a, 667 
Spruce, cutting off the branches of a, 
268 

Fir-trees, flowering Bhrubs under, 682, 
689; Honeysuckles, etc., on, 586; 
transplanting, 311, 451 
Firs, Scotch, along the drive at OJflngton, 
Worthing, 509 
Scotch, at Offlngton, 509 
Fish, gold, food for, 179 
nets, old, for the protection of fruit 
blossoms, 46 

Flamingo-plant, Scherzer’s, 335; large, 
full-sized specimens of, 335; well- 
grown specimen of, 335 
Flax, Crimson-flowered, the, 230 
New Zealand, 51, 251, 464 
Flies, house, a plague of, 5 
in a room, 281, 296 
Floor for a greenhouse, etc., 549 
Floral decorations, seasonable, 666, 680 
design, 79, 109 
device for a competition, 503 
Flora of the Cape of Good Hope, 528 
Flower-beds and borders, manuring, 553; 
ants in, 482, 500; best Fuchsias for, 
362; designs for, 501: filling, 9 ; in a 
Grass plot, 422; mixed,315; planting. 
200 

border, planting a, 156 
borders, 391 

culture, hardy, 567; dividing and dig¬ 
ging, 568; stopping system, 567 
forcing-house, 530 

garden, Acacia lophantba for the, 65; 
hedge for a, 682, 689; oyster-shells in 
a, 246, 263 ; the, 467 
gardens in summer, 233 
pots, draining, 11 
seeds, collecting, 373; sowing, 881 
shows, intending exhibitors at, a hint 
to, 263 

Rtakes, Bamboo, 475 
Flowers and sawdust, 74 
annual, for bees, 61 
Canary eating, 438 
Carnation without scent, 125 
choice, improving a garden soil for, 
438; native wild, and where to find 
them, 284 

cut, and plants for profit, 668; green 
leaves for, 120; how to arrange for 
exhibition, 822, 840; in the house, 
5, 69, 181, 269, 579, 615, 679 
Everlasting, 596 
for a dry bank, 670 
for a shady p ace, 708 
for autumn and winter blooming, 99 
forcing, 454, 504, 650 
for cutting, 298 
for profit, growing, 110 
for sale, growing, 643, 649, 666 
for winter blooming, 488 
hardy autumn, at Farnborotigh Lodge, 567; 
for a dry bank, 656; growing, 137,166; 
in beds, 403, 421; planting a garden 
of, 374: sowing seeds of. 409, 439 
market, at Christmas and the New 
Year, 627 ; some good, 273 
not needing much care, 539 
of Zonal Pelargoniums damping off, 142 
on a Vine-border, 199 
on standard Roses, 88, 95 
Orchid, 110 

perennial, from seed, raising, 26 
spring, and hardy Ferns, 687 ; for sale, 
366; in the conservatory, 675 
S lim mer, late, 281 

under Apple-trees, 710; Camellias, 401 
white, 379; for Easter, 8, 676; for No¬ 
vember, 58; for September, 385; 
hardy and greenhou e, 346, 858 
468, 481 


Flowering creepers for hanging-baskets 
in a verandah, 225 

plants for a north bed, 212; for Septem¬ 
ber, 125 ; in a town garden, 213, 228 
shrubs under Fir-trees, 689 
Flue and hot-water pipes, 496 
defective, 6 

saddle boiler in addition, to a, 149,168, 
181 

versus hot-water pipes, 48 
Fly on Currant-trees, 366 
Fog-annihilator, the, 501 
troubles of the, 528 
Food for a bullfinch, 120 
for gold fish, 179 
for young birds, 257 
winter, for bees, 413 
Forced Roses, stimulants for, 635 
Seakale, in the open air, 19 
Forcing and training Azaleas, 299 
Asparagus, 33, 541; roots for, 668 
bulbs after, 443 
Carrots and Radishes, 558 
Deutzia gracilis for, 703 
Deutzias for, 124 

Double-flowered Chinese Plum, 422 
early, best, Strawberry for, 212 
flowers, 454, 504, 650 
Forsythias for, 703 
house, 492, 576, 674; flower, 530 
Laurustinus for, 76 
Lettuces, 144 

lifted roots of Asparagus, 33 
Lilacs 442 

Lily of the Valley, 33, 436, 652 ; steady 
bottom-heat for, 84 
Parsley and Mint, 350 
Pinks for, 475 

? it, 546 

yrus maluB floribunda for, 703 
Rhubarb for, 602; in a deep, dark pit, 
515 ; in a Mushroom-bed, 389; in pots, 
350; in the open border, 475 
Roman Hyacinths, 496 
roots of Chicory, 474 
Roses, 588, 635 

Seakale, 19. 510; etc., in a propagator, 
127 ; hot-bed of leaves for, 510; in the 
Mushroom-house, 19; methods of, 
510; Rhubarb, etc., in a propagator, 
145 

shrubs for, 703 
Strawberry runners for, 242 
Strawberries, 212, 435 
Forget-me-not, Creeping, the, or Blue¬ 
eyed Mary, 136 
dividing a, 541 
early, the, in pots, 256 
Forget-me-nots, 451, 540 
and Lilies, 602 

in an unheated greenhouse, 642 
Forsythia suspensa, flowering-shoot of the, 87 
viridissiraa and suspensa for forcing, 
703 

Forsythias, 87 
Fowl house, lime in a, 120 
manure for plants, 26, 43; in a garden, 
5.54 

run, a, 6,85 
unhealthy, 685 

Fowls and fresh eggs tasting musty, 93 
Bantam, and slugs, 217 
description of, 502 
dying. 542 
feeding, 586 

for laying, 93; and table use, 66 
for profit, 28, 66, 542; buying, 685 
keeping, 52, 78 
Minorcas, 217 

not laying well, etc., 106,120 
old, and chickens, 302 
roup pills for, 257 
Foxglove, White, for a room, 409 
Foxgloves, 237 

and Snapdragons from seed, 688 
garden, from seed, 89 
Fragaria indica, 340 
Frame, brick, moving a, 4, 20 
Carrots in, 569 

cold. Carnations in a, 675; flowering 
plants in a, 394; glazing lights of, 
406 ; Pansies in a, 6 

Cucumber, ants in a, 301; growing 
Tomatoes in a, 186; heat for a, 92; 
lights, etc., for Tomatoes, 196; Mush¬ 
rooms in a, 584; uses of a, 522 
Cucumbers, early, 570, 597 
for Cucumbers and Melons, 704 
hot-bed, uses of a, 380 
Melons In. culture of, 694 
ordinary garden, for Herbaceous Cal¬ 
ceolarias, 179 
Pansies in a, 279 
propagating, a, 706 
rough, for French Beans, 584 
Tea Roses in a, 636 ; for a, 658 
Frames and pits, 54, 134, 208, 220, 344, 
370, 416, 560. 674; cold. Cucumbers 
and Melons in, 226; plants in, 304; 
seedlings in, 332; young stuff in, 260 
cold, CucumberB in, 668; uses of, 69, 
58 

Cucumber, 554 
Cucumbers in, 32 
Melons in, 198 
temporary, 15 
woodliee In. 165 
Franciscea convertiflora, 572 
Francisccas, 571 

Francoa rainosa, 307; in a pot, 307 
Melons in a. 4, 62; in a, side branches 
of, 4 

Fraxinus excelsior pendula, 351 
Freesia refracta alba for a room, 824 
Freesias and Hyacinths, treatment of, 99 
Cyclamens and Narcissi, 98, 112 
early, 649 


Freesias from seed, 34, 48, 392, 706 
treatment of, etc., 533 
Frigi-domo, 522 
Fritillaria from seed, 327, 340 
Meleagris, 498; culture of, 539; in pots, 
488 

alba, flowers of, 498 
Fritillary, Snake's-head, the, 498 
White Snake's-head, the flowers of, 49s 
Frogs, green, in a greenhouse, 570, 582 
Frost and hardy plants, 687 
protection of the roots of plants from, 
554 

resister, paper as a, 75 
Frozen Zonal Pelargoniums, 6 
Fruit-blossoms, protecting, 46 
protection of, hay and straw for, 47; 
protection, modes of, 46; protection 
of, old fish-nets for, 46 ; protection, 
roller blinds for, 46 
bottling, without sugar, 154 
crops and heavy rains, 444 
farming, 480 
fence, a, 524 

for show, 316, 364; preserving, 338, 
346 

garden, ants in a, 184 
growing for profit, 418; on shady 
ground,286 
prospects, 67 

Fruit-tree, fiower-buds, thinning, 84 
Fruit-trees. 451 
against a tarred fence, 407 
and bushes, neglected, 407 
and Roses, planting, 390 
autumn-planted, pruning, 710 
barren, treatment of, 435 
bush. 456 

etc., and poultry, 28 
etc., claim for,*154 
etc.. management of, 256 
for a crop, pruning, 534 
for a smith wall, 393 
for a suburban garden, 656 
fora wall, 613, 680 
for high walls, 84 
for low walls, 619 
for north and west walls, 271 
for ornament, 15 
for profit on a light soil, 877 
for south and east walls, 168 
for unsuitable soils, 556 
garden under, 408 
ground for, preparing, 382 
grubbing-up, 407; and heading down, 
407 

horizontally-trained, pruning of, 613 

house-slops for, etc., 801 

in pots, culture of. 314 

management of, 199 

manuring, 546 

mulching, 84. 103 

neglected, 435 

on exposed walls. 435 

planting, 465, 514 

pyramid and bush, watering, 222 

regrafting, 36, 168 

root-pruning, 434 ; in October and No¬ 
vember, 434 

summer pruning of, 184, 376 
unsatisfactory, 501 

wall and orchard, 204; long spurs on, 
298; training, on wires, 435; water¬ 
ing. 222 
watering, 222 
winter dressing of, 613 
young, cutting back, 62 
Fruit and vegetables, mulching, 231 
bush, summer pruning of, 184, 376 
Fuchsia-buds falling off, 347, 358 
Californian, 169 
eoccinea, 362 

discolor aud corallina, 362 
General Roberts, 471 
globosa,362 
gracilis, 362 

Queen of England, from an autumn-struck 
cutting, 361 
Riccartoni, 362 

Rose of Castille and Mrs. Marshall, 

362 

serratifolia, 362 
Sunray, 330 
Fuchsias, 29 

and Geraniums, 652; in a window, 
cutting down, 351,860; not flowering, 
426 

and Heliotrope, treatment of, 652 

culture of, 264, 280 

etc., cutting back, 512 

fine pyramidal specimens of, 88 

for exhibition, 436 

for flower-beds, best, the, 362 

for July, 706 

in baskets, 119 

in small potB, 471 

large, old plants of, 280 

notes on, 87 

old plants of, 471 

out-of-doors, 362 

shading, 471 

six best, 194, 211 

variegated-leaved, etc., for a window, 
69 

washing, with Tobaoco-water, 471 
white wasps destroying, 872 
wintering, 394, 404 
young, treatment of, 623 
Zonal and Ivy-leaved Geraniums, etc., 
652 

Fuel for a greenhouse flue, 488 
for heating boilers, 457 
Fumes from a hot-water apparatus, 522, 
533, 551 

Fungus, green, in a propagator, 142 
in a garden, 501 
in.» Vine-border, 364 
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Fangue on an Apple-troe, 659 
Ponci on a lawn, 695 
Funkla Fortnnel, 3 
grandiflora. 3 
laneifolia, 3 

ovata not flowering, 334 
Siebotdi, good specimen of, 3; »/i /tourer, 
*65 

Funkias, 3, 136 
in flower, *65 

Furnace, greenhouse, clinkers In a, 533, 
55 * 


QAEU-IND, large evergreen for a, 

Gaillardia grandiflora, 5*3; g. hybrids, 
10*.*, 1*0, 334, 343 
perennial, cnlture of the, 523 
propagating a, 363, 401 

Oaillanlias, 323 
hybrid, 309 
in a rate, 523 
perennial, 234 

Galvanised iron wire and a Thom hedge, 
689 

Game covert, plants for a. 558 

Garden allotmrtU, atxhway of Scarlet Banner 
Bean* in a, 7 

and cottage, a workman's, 967 
and greenhouse, London, management 
of a, 442 

and plant photographs, prises for, 203, 
300, 317, 352, 380 
and poultry-run, 52 
ants in a, 286 

architectural forms in the, 113 

at Athridge, urn flower-bed in the, 113 

black slugs in a, 708 

bones in the, using. 649 

bulb work in the, 372 

cesspool, contents in a, 78* 

Clematis, the, 277 
climber, etc., for a, 503 
cottage, show, a, 331 
diary, extracts from ‘a, 2, 16, 80, 42. 54, 
69, 80, 96, 108, 122, 135, 150, 164, 179, 
192, 208, 220, 282, 247 , 261, 274, 291, 
304, 321, 333, 344, 357, 370, 386, 400, 
417, 429, 440, 454, 466, 478, 492, 504, 
518, 53C, 546, 560, 5/6, 588, 604, 620, 
637, 650. 662, 674, 688, 702 
digging and manuring a, 523 
draining a. 558 
edgings, 61*6 

exposed Peas for a, 330, *50 
farmhouse, plants for a. 119, 186 
flower, 467; Acacia lophantha for the, 
65; hedge for a, 682, 689; oyster- 
shells in a, 246, 2*J3 
fowl-manure in a, 554 
Foxgloves from seeds, 39 
frame, ordinary, for Herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias. 170 

fruit. 2, 16. 30, 42, 54, 68, HO, 96, 108, 
1*2, 134, 150, 164, 178, 102, 208, 2*0, 

*32, 240, 261, 274, 290, 304, 321, 332, 

344, 356, 370, 366, 400. 416, 429, 440, 

454, 46*7, 478, 49*. 504, 518, 580, 546, 

560, 576, 588, 604. 620. 636. 650, 662, 

674, 688, 702: ants in a, 194 

fungus in a, 501 

S ibs In a, 708 

proving the appearance of a, 82 
keeping hens out of a. 88 
kitchen, crops, etc., 648 ; crops in, thin¬ 
ning, 132 ; gas-lime in a, 431, 462, 
482; laying out s, 118; lime for a, 
499; notes. 127 ; seasonable notes on, 
234, 7*2, 3X9, 553 ; weeds, in a, 423 
labour for a. 420. 444, 455 
lime, soot, etc., tor a, 540 
London, Euonymus-buah in a, 112; 

seeds in a, 706 
making a, 438 
management in a town, 62 
manure for a, 56 

market, culture of Beetroot in, 340; 
Strawberries for a, 507; wire worms 
in a, 449, 483 
measuring a, 433 
millipedes in a, 216 
moles in a, 511 
neglected, a, 455 
neighbours' tre^s in a, 311 
Nettles in a, 345, 374 
of hardy flowers, planting a, 874 
eld, woodlice in an. 234 
out loor. 2, 16, 30. 42. 54, 68, 80, 96, 108, 
122. 134, 150, 164, 178, 192, 208, *30, 
232, 246, 260, 274, 390, 304, 820, 332, 
344, 356. 370, 386, 400, 416, 428, 440, 
454, 466, 478, 492, 504, 518, 530. 546, 
560, 576, 588, 604, 680, 696, 650, 662, 
«74, 6*8, 702 
path, concrete for a, 9 
paths, 90, *00 
Pink, the, 95, 310 
rain-water for a, 175 
rating a, 346 

refuse, charred, 75, decaying, as 
manure, 649 
renovating a, 354 
flock-plant, beautiful, a, 373 
Bose, aspect for a, 343; making a, 864, 
428; manure in the, 461 
Boses in a, 364; some good, 219 
■lugs in a, 564, 577, 615 
■mall town near the sea, plants for, 482 
aoapy-water. etc., ror the, $12*465,666 
•oil, improving a, 463; Improving,, a, 
for cilice flowers, 138 


Garden, soot in a, 105 

Geraniums, Scarlet, 273; gum for, 559 

South London, flowering shrubs for a. 

turning yellow, 487 

483 

Zonal and Ivy-leaved, and Fuchsias, 

dreamside, a, 607 

etc,, 652 

subletting a, etc., 357 

Gerbera J&mesoni, 121 

suburban, Ferns for a, 82 ; fruit-trees 

GeBnera purpurea, 119 

fora, 656; Liltum giganteum for a. 

refulgent in a rate, 53 

678, 695; Pears for a, 435; Bose- 

Gesneras and their culture, 23 

growing in a, 445 

pots for well draining, 23 

town, flowering plants in a, *13, 2*3; 

Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, etc., 38S 

hardy plants for a, 553 ; hardy plants 

bulbils, 678 

in a, 382; laying out a, 453: manure 

bulbs and Dahlia tubers, 480 

for a. 430, *449; plants for a, 589; 

Colvlllei, 204: C. alba (The Bride), 

Scarlet Banner Bean in the, *35; 

flower x of, 350 ; for pot culture, 350 

Violets in a, 115; work in the. 2, 16, 

flowered Cannas, 58 

30, 42, 54, 68, 80, 9*1, 108, 1*2,185,150, 

for a room. 830 

164, 179, 192, 208, 220, 232, *46, 261, 

hybrids In pots, 665 

274, *91, 804, 820. 832, 344, 856, 370, 

seed sowing, 431 

886, 400, 416, 429, 440, 454, 466, 478, 

The Bride, 581 

492, 504, 518, 580, 546, 560, 576, 588, 

Gladioli unil their culture, 42!* 

604, 620, 637, 650. 662, 674, 688, 702 

dying off and not flowering, 363 

turning a Grass plot into a, 564, 577; 

for show, culture of, 429 

an open Held into a, 175 

hybrid In pots, 652 

under fruit-trees, 408 

in pots, 469, 481, 500 

varieties of Pents teutons, 228 

Letnoine't hybrid, 429 

vegetable, 2, 16, 30, 42, 54, 68, 80, 96, 

treatment of, 26, *578 

108, 122, 135, 150, 164, 179, 192, *08. 

Gladwin, or berried Iris, 672 

2*0, 282, 246, 261, 274, 291, 804, 821, 

Glass-house, lean-to, heating a, 312 

332, 344, 356, 370, 386, 400, 416, 429, 

Glass-houses for market work, 681, 691 

440, 454, 466, 478, 492, 504, 518, 530, 

heating, 336 

546, 560, 576, 588, 604, 6*0, 687, 650, 

In an east aspect, 438 

662, 674, 688, 702 ; planting a, 476 

ventilating, 114 

View at BeechfleM, 225 

Glass, panes or, cleaning, 95, 121 

walk, asphalting a, 480 

range of building, a, 570 

walks, 632 

sheil, using a. 710 

wall, blackening a, 83 

structure at the end of a hall, 548, 563 

weedy, a, 464 

Tomatoes under. 100 

wild, at Durham, Giant Cow Parmip in a. 

Glasses, Hyacinths in, 476 

481; Canterbury Bell in the, 540; 

Glaucium luteum, 58, 284 

notes from the, 185, 540; Snowdrop 

Glazing lights or a cold frame, 406 

Anemone in the, 540 

Globe Amaranthus. 256 

window, Boses for the, 432 

Gloriosa superba, 438, 585 

wind-swept, a, 482 

Glory of the Snow, 92 

work, 2, 16, 80, 42, 54, 68. 80, 96, 108, 

Pea of New Zealand, 571; or Lobster- 

122, 184, 150, 164, 178, 192, 208, 220, 

claw of Australia, 469 

232, 246, 260, 274, 290, 804. 320, 332, 

Gloxinia bnlbs, keeping, in winter. 480 

844, 356. 870, 386 , 400, 416, 428, 440, 

flower of a good type of, from teed, 893 

454, 466, 478, 492, 504, 5L8, 530, 546, 

hybrid, a good form of, 97 

560, 576, 588, 604, 620, 636, 650, 662, 

tubers, keeping, through the winter, 

674, 688, 702 

469; starting, 592 

worm, etc., in a, 354 

Gloxinias, 393 

Gardens, amateurs’. Seakale for, 100 

and Begonias in sceil-pans, 404 

arches and bowers in, 489 

and other plants, 534 

bog, 156; peat-soil for, 156; selection 

and their culture, 97 

of plants for, 156 

dormant plants of, 97 

Carrots In, growing, 889, 554 

for autumn blooming, 397 

flower, in early summer, 283 

propagating, 216, 382 

insects in, etc., 174 

raising, from seed, 97 

Irish Yews in, 535 

treated as annuals, 394 

moles In, 182 

unhealthy, 229 

small, 267; a good tree for, 884; best 

Godetia and Nigella from seeds, 36, 48 

form of Pear-tree for, 694; Seakale 

Lady Albemarle, 316 

in, 630; weeping trees for, 174 

Godetias and Clarkias for beds, 204 

streamside, 607 

as cut flowers, 834 

stumper!cs or rockeries in, 41 

etc., sowing, 412 

suburban, Bose-growing in, 472; stan¬ 

Golden Bell-tree, Japanese, flowering-shoot of 

dard Boses in, 472; varieties of Boses 

the, 87 

for, 472 

Bell-trees, 87 

town, Gloire de Dijon Bose for, 128 

Feather (Pyrethnun), 136; in winter, 

villa, 517 

388 

wireworms in a, 829 

Gold fish, food for, 179 

Gardeners, amateur, and cottagers, 29, 

Gomphrena, 256 

46. 61 

Gongora macuiata, 65 

window, Echeveria retusa for, 592 

Gonlophleblum sub-aurlculatum for hang¬ 

Gardening, balcony and verandah, 103 

ing-baskets. 473 

for profit, 104,189, 301, 862, 894, 491 

Goniopteris asplenioides. 63 

In »,ae Scllly Isles, 38 

Good King Henry or Mercury, 118, 127, 

learning. 617 

146, 167. 18*5. 366; in the North of 

market, 369; and nursery, 872 

Scotland, 226; planting, 282, 324. 402 

room and window, 304 

Goodyera Dawsoniana, 132 

terms, such as annual, etc,, 345 

Gooseberry. 168 

town, 10 

and Carrant-bnshes, treatment of, 204; 

window, 2, 1«, 30, 42 , 54, 68, 80, 108, 

with rank growth. 216 

122, 134, 150, 164, 178, 192, 208, 220, 

and Currant-cuttings, 132 

232. 246, 260, 274, 290, 304, 320, 882, 

bushes, moving, .‘182; pruning, 555; 

844, 856, 370, 886, 400, 416, 42X, 440, 

sprinkling lime and soot on, etc., 640 

454, 466, 478, 492, 504, 518, 530, 546, 

657; unfruitful, 4*15 

560, 58X, 604, 686, 650, 662, 674, 688; 

Cape, the, growing, 62 

and room, 576 ; inside the house, 260 

caterpillars, 249,168, 272, 364; destroy¬ 

Gardenias, note on, 177 

ing, 877 

propagating and treatment of, 142 

Bed Warrington, 168 

renovating, 801 

Gooseberries. 438 

Gai'land-flotcer, 578 

and the Bullfinch, 168 

Garlic and Shallots, storing, 423 

annual, pruning of, 168 

Shallots, and spring-sown Onions, 889 

Currants and espalier Apple-trees, 

Gsrrya elliptlca, 165; description of, etc.. 

planting, 437 

501; obtaining a stock of plants of. 

diseased, 208 

165; on a porch at Swanmore Pitrk, 165 

for low walls, 619 

Gas and window-plants, 92 

for market, 298 

heated greenhouse, a, 81 

of erect growth, 594 

heating a greenhouse with, 115; a small 

pruning, 534; delaying the. 168 

greenhouse by, 581 

syringing with lime, soot, et<\, 612 

Gas-lime in a kitchen garden, 431, 462 

Gouklian Finches, breeding, 3t»2 

Gathering and storing Apples and Pears, 

Gourds. 119 

392 

and Vegetable Marrows on trellises, 15 

Gaultheria Shall on, 459 

Grafting a Lemon, 62 

Geese, keeping, 205 

a Pear-tree, 68** 

Genista frograns as a wall plant, 126,142 ; 

difficulty, a, 680 

treatment of, 119 

from a Mardchal Niel Bose, 484 

for a room, 601 

old Vines, 664 

or Cytisns racemosus, 29 

or budding Vines, 594 

the. and Coronllla glauca, 433 

wax, making, 561 

Genistas, 451 

Grammatophyllum Kills!. 146 

and Deutzias, potting, 99 

Grape, Block Alicante, for the back walls 

Gentlana asclepladea, 403; flowering-shoot 

of vineries, 67 

of, 408 

culture, 184 

Gentian seed, 498 

early, an easily-grown. 103 

Willow or Swallow-wort, 403; flotcering- 

Gros Maroc, 665; bunch of, 21 

thoot of, 403 

growing, 3. 21 

Geranlum-cnttings and Azaleas, water¬ 

Laity Downe's Smiling, 275 

ing, 602 

Mrs. Pince s Black Muscat. 275 

Mrs. Pollock, 475 

Muscat of Alexandria, 664; abundant 

Geraniums and Fuchsias, 652; in a win¬ 

supply of peat for, 664 

dow, cutting down, 351, 360; not 

Royal Muscadine, or Chattelat de Fon¬ 

l flowering, 426 

tainebleau, 103 

. -% (loldpn tricolor. 691 

Vines in pots, 418, in the op.»n air, 438 ; 

t J^d^edrtlng, 690 

moving, 694; on a wall, sheltering. 488. , 


Grape West's St. Peter’s, *75 
wine, making, 393 

Grapes and other fruits, syringing, 268 
bloom on, 1:*9 

cracking and red-spider, *69 

for exhibition, 249 

good late-keeping, 275 

heavy-cropping, 376 

in Eastern Canada, 418 

late Hoened. 393 

mildewed, 249, 268 

not colouring, 524 

not setting, 242, 325, 838 

on the back walls of vineries, growing, 

on the Vine, keeping, 497 
Boses and other cut flowers, packing, 
138 

rusting, and Camellia leaves, blotched, 
330 

bpaIMmI 9i ? 

shanking, 338, 346, 376. 444 
stoning, process in, 376 
thinning, 212 
unhealthy, 426 
withering, 204 
Grass, bulbs in the, 169 
Cloud, the, 688 
Cotton, the, 284 
Couch In Asparagus-beds, 511 
Feather, the, 329 
Hare' s-tail, 606 
Large-leaved, Plaited, the, 50 
on a cinder tennis-court, 669, 673 
Pampas, 451; from seeds anil roots, 56, 
71; removing a, 863, 374; treatment 
of, 72 

plot, Dandelions, etc., on a, 363; 
flower-beds in a, 422; into a garden, 
turning a. .564, 577 ; plants on a, 243; 
worms in a, 403 
short, for hot-beds, 132 
Snowdrops in the, 577 
Squirrel-tail, 606 
Twiggy Pimick, the, 5 
Grasses for a chalky bank, 286 
in pots, <505 
ornamental, 5 
wild, 269; bunch of, 269 
Gravelled drive and avenue, 1*9 
Green crops, winter sowing, 89 
Greenery, button-hole and bouquet, 432 
Green-fly and caterpillars on Boses, 256 
and growing Boses, 144, 156 
destroying, 331 

In a conservatory, destroying, 34, 49 
on Auriculas, 328 
on Peach-trees, 4, 21 
Greengage-trees not bearing, 419 
Greenhouse, 2, 42, 54, 96, 108, 134, 150, 
164, 208, 232, 246, 260, 290, 320, 344, 
356, 386, 400 
Acacias, 160 

amateurs, in winter, 453; plants In an, 
24 

and conservatory, 464 
and garden, London, management of 
a, 422 

and hardy white flowers, 346, 355 
annuals, 299 

blind to keep frost ont of, 417 
border plants for a, 652 
building a, 221, 551 
Carnations, etc., in a,58, 83 
climbers, for a. 329 
climbing Yellow Boses for a, 428 
coll boiler for a, 480 
cold, and room decoration, Ferns for, 
104; and a room. Ferns for a, 128; 
Escallonla for a, 692, 706; Marshal 
Niel Bose in a, 562; Osmunda regalls 
in a, 424; plants ror a, 371; plants, 
etc., in a, 381, 480 

oooi, building a, 104; Clematis in a, 443, 
457; climbing Boses in a, 364; fre¬ 
quent swingings in the, 191; in the 
spring, 191; management of the, 191; 
pot-Boses in a, 320; potting plants in 
the, 191; shade for the, 191: small 
and delicate seedlings and cuttings in 
the, 192; sulphate of ammonia or 
guano for plants in the, 191; ventila¬ 
tion fur the, 191; watering In the, 
191 

covering back wall of and plants for a, 
684 

Cucumbers in a, 46 

faci ig east, a, 622 

floor for a, etc., 549 

flowering climbers for a, 417, 436 

flue, fuel for, 488 

for Cucumbers, heating a, 306 

for Tomatoestand Cucumbers, 703 

furnace, clinkers in a, 533, 552 

gas-heated, a, 81 

g lass, paint on. 648 
floire de Dijon Bose in a, 123, 240, 246, 
34-3. 541, 580, 599 
green frogs in a, 570, 5*2 
hardy Passion-flower in a, 586 
heating a, 299, 810, 324, 348 . 872. 394, 
404, 417 , 418, 436, 443, 480, 321, 570, 
581, 382, 606, 641, 644, 651, 665, 666, 
691, 692; apparatus for a, 480; from 
a kitchen boiler, 48; with gas, 115 
Hoya carnosa In a, 418, 436, 457 
lamp in a. 6 
Lapagerias in a, .358 
large Boses in a, 484, 494 
lean-to, climbers fora. 593,606; heating 
a, 675: plants for a, 142 
Marshal Niel Bose in a, 95, 107. 143. 
155, 195. 240, 246, 445, 697 ; in a, with 
Ferns, 369 
north, uses of a, 164 
oil-stove iii a, ‘49 * 

0-vhkU,*Kfor., tl» S to. 
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Greenhouse or conservatory, Fortune's 
Yellow Bobo in a, 240; onlerly, a, 571 
or window, Phyllocacti for, 19; plant, 
useful, a, 441 
order in the. 577 
painting the inside of a, 115 
Palma for a, 40. 242 
Peaches in a, 68 

pillurs and border plants for, 515 
plant, cool, a, 813 

plants, choice, 704; cool, 29; for a, 
481; for cut bloom, 126; for the back 
of a, 171; hard water for, 2*2; hard- 
wooded, 665; neglected, 221, 235, 265, 
665; out-of-doors, 875; planting out, 
169 

Poinaettlaa in the. 642 
pot Boses in a, 290, 309 
removing a, 644 

Bhododendrons, 417,512; exposure out- 
of-doors, 417 
Bose for a, 658, 661 

Boaes for the front of a, 445; in pots in 
a, 60, 70; not blooming in a, 242 
shaded, climbers for, 34; uses of a, 264 
shady, Boses and Chrysanthemums in 
a, 6 

small, climber for a, 221. 235; hardy 
plants for a, 394, 405; heating a, 48, 
»2. 406, 611; heating a, with an oil- 
stove, 443, 522; heating by gas, 581; 
lean-to, heating a, 823, 457, 481; 
Boses for a, 155; Boses in a, 163; 
span-roofed, heating a, 312; Toma¬ 
toes for a, 485; without garden. 22 
span-roofed, crop for a, 285; heating a, 
22, 692, 706; in place of a Laurel- 
hedge, 209 

spiders in a, 221, 442, 457 
spring and summer plants for a, 451 
stage. Ferns, etc., under a, 624 
staging in, covering, 358 
Statices, 582 

Stephanotis floribunda in a, 99 
stove, management of a, 551 
Tea Boses in a, 562 
temperature for Lilies in pots, 812 
Tomatoes, etc., in, 704 
unheated, 58. 400, 440, 466, 546, 560,604, 
620, 650, 602, 674, 702; an, summer 
decoration of, 642; Arabis albida in 
an, 642; Campanulas in an, 642; 
Cucumbers, etc., in an, 704; Ferns 
for an, 65; Forget-me-nots in an, 642; 
Pansies in an, 642; Peach-tree in an, 
825; plants for an, 648; pot Boses in 
an, 520; Primroses and Polyanthuses 
in an, 642; Boses, etc., in an, 707; 
Saxifrages in an, 642; some useful 
plants for an, 642; uses of an, 50; 
Vines in an, 497; Wallflowers in an, 
642 

varieties of Passion-flowers, 696 
Vines and Tomatoes in, growing, 664 ; 

in a, 199; in the, 619 
wall, Itmewash on a, fixing, 78, 83 
walls, covering, 684 
warm, heating a, 394 
well-stocked, a, 442 

Greenhouses and windows. Cacti for, 19 
heating apparatus for, 469 
moisture In, 114 
Orchids in, 65 
shading, 49 
unheated, 443 
Green, winter, a good, 235 
Greens, winter, 389 ; ancl Broccoli, 234 ; 

and their culture, 485 
Grevillea robusta, 557; from seed, 189 
rosmarinifolia, 607 
Grevilleas, 607 

Ground for fruit-trees, preparing, 382 
for Pansy cuttings, preparing, 863 
waste, 129 
Groundsel-tree, 53 

Group of hardy plant* in flower in the garden 
at Tan-y-Bwkh, North Wales, 891 
Grouping or massing (Enotheraa, 887 
Grubs, Carnations destroyed by, 678, 695 
eating Lillum aurutum bulbs, 574 
in a garden, 70S 
in bulb beds, 488 
in Carrots, 366 
near Cabbage-plants, 204 
on Cabbages, 423, 431 
on Cacti, etc., 897 
on Pear-trees, 382 
on Baspberry shoots, 146 
Grubbing-up and heading-down fruit- 
trees, 407 

Guano for plants in pots, 166 
for pot Boses, 70, 88 
Guelder Bose, the, 228 
Guernsey Lily, treatment of, 114 
Gum Clstus, propagating the. 426 
for Scarlet Geraniums, 559 
Gunnera manlcuta, 225 
Oymnogr&mma calomeianos, 648 
gloriosa, 462 
triangularis, 505 
Gymnogrammas, 178 
Gypsophila, treatment of, 499, 513 
GypBophylias in borders, 298 


H 


ITABENARIA, 

H bifolia, 250 


Butterfly, 250 
ciliaris, 389 

Habrothamnu* cuttings,t 
HairbelL, Ivy-leaved, 284 
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IlairheU White Ligurian, /lowering-shoot of, 
879 

Halimodendron argenteum, 53 
Hall, gloss structure at the end of a, 548, 
563 

Hardening off plants, 88, 

Hardiness of Bcheveria, etc., 861 
of Lemon-scented Verbena, etc., 403 
of Nicotiana affinis, 231 
of Tea Boses, 18 
of trees, 515 
Hardy alplneR, 56 

and greenhouse, white flowers, 846, 355 
climbers for wails, 322 
creepers for a shaded wall, 388 
flowers in bed, 403 
Haricot Bean. 11 
Hatching chickens, 632 
Bawtliorn. 155 

or May-tree, spray of the , 137 ; w flower, 
189 

Hay and straw for the protection of fruit- 
blossoms, 47 

Heartsease or Pansies, 540 
Heat for a Cucumber frame, 92 
Heating a conservatory, 386, 442 
a Cucumber-house, 704 
a dwelling-house with hot water, 646 
a greenhouse, 299. 319.324,348, 372,394, 
404. 417 , 418, 436, 443, 480, 521, 570, 
581, 582, 606, 641, 644. 657, 665, G66, 
691, 692; for Cucumbers, 306; for 
Boses, 599; from a kitchen boiler, 48; 
with gas, 115 

a lean-to glass-house, 312; greenhouse, 
675 ; house, 582, 592. 606 
apparatus, a, 675; for a greenhouse, 

480 ; for greenhouses, 469 

a small conservatory, 115; greenhouse, 
48, 82, 406, 611; greenhouse by gas, 
581; greenhouse with an oil stove. 
443, 522 ; lean-to greenhouse, 328,457, 
481; span-roofed greenhouse, 312, 706 
a span-roofed greenhouse, 22, G92 
a vinery with tun, 62 
a warm greenhouse, 394 
boilers, fuel for, 457 
by hot-water, 234 
glass-houses, 336 

Heath. Ca/te, summer-flotoering, a, 221 
Heaths, Cape, 221; for a room, 600; suit¬ 
able soil for, 221 
hardy, 112 

Hedge for a flower garden, 682, G89 
Holly, cutting down a, 76, 402 
north side of, plants for a, 468 
Trivet not growing, 41, 59 
Quick, cutting down a, 1 
row trees, 354 

Thorn and galvanised iron wire, C89, 
703 

Yew, moving back a, 401 
Hedges, height of, 401 
Holly, 165; planting, 59 
Privet, 558 ; chipping, 189 
Betinospora pislfera for, 10 
Helianthemums, 53 
Helichrysuins, 596 

Heliotrope and Fuchsias, treatment of, 

652 

White Lady in flower on a greenhouse 
wall, 405 
Heliotropes, 29 

and Bouvardias, G92 
and Verbenas, striking, 882 
for late autumn flowering, 189 
for winter flowering. 405 
losing their leaves, 582 
Hellebores and their culture, 621 
soil for, 621 

Helleborus niger in pots, 682 
HemerocalliB, 625 
disticha, ti.-pl., 625 
Dumortieri, 625 
flava,625 
fulva, 625 
graniinifolia, 625 
K wan so, 625 
liquid-manure for. 625 
Middendortlana, 625 
planting, 625 
Thunbergi, 625 
Hemp, Giant, 181 
Hens ailing, 205 
broken crockery for, 147 
buttermilk for, 542 
for laying, feeding, 40, 52 
losing their feathers, 120. 147 
out of a garden, keeping. 88 
space for, 217 
Hepaticas in pots, 683 
Heraeleum gigantjumin the wild garden, 

481 

Herbaceous border, crowded, a, 826, 333 ; 
planting an, 44 
Calceolarias, 104 

Pseonies, 266 ; planted in masses. 266 
Phloxes, 247, 845; propagating, 247; 

ways of increasing them, 345 
plants. 346; for a border, 290 
Herb Lilies, 447 
Paris, 271 

Herbs from seed, 116 
growing, 51 

Hemlaria glabra in winter. 533 
Heuchera sanguinea not flowering, 513 
Highway, dusty plants, near a, 670 
Himantophvllum (Olivia) miniatum, 557, 
586; culture of, 406 
Himantophyllums (Olivias), 98 
Hints for amateurs. 86 
Hippophae rhamnoides, 53 
Hive, dislodging bees from the roof of a, 
93 


Iioein< 
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4ng, 166 

top-dressing amongst Carnations, 
109 


Holly berries and birds, 1,18 
from berries, 288 
Giant Sea, flower-head* of the, 609 
hedge, cutting down a, 76, 402; part of 
a, forty feet htgh , 59 
hedges, 165 ; planting, 69 
tree, cutting down a, 59 
Hollies, propagating, 288; and planting, 
565, 578, 600 
Sea, 609 

Variegated, budding, etc., 660 
Hollyhock-leaves with red spots, 216 
Hollyhocks, diseased, 830, 426 
planting out, 92 
Honesty, 540 

or Money-in-both-pockets, 596 
Honeysuckle and Clematis for a porch, 

538, 568 

arch at The Grove, Dunboyne, co. Meath, 
Ireland, 297 
for arches, 495 

Japanese, 380: flowering-thoot of, 380; 
Variegated. 160 
Honeysuckles, 297 
bush,228 

etc., on Fir-trees, 686 
treatment of, 229, 311 
llordeum jubatum, 606 
Horseradish, destroying, 267 
running to seed, etc., 204 
Horse-tail, Giant, the, 263, 

Hot-bed for raising seeds, 699 
forming a, 673 
frame, uses of a, 380 
of leaves for forcing Sea kale, 510 
Hot-beds, 587 
ants in. destroying, 225 
for Cucumbers, 161 
for Melons and Cucumbers, 587 
for propagating, 620 
insects in. 132. 

Potatoes for, 587 
short Grass for, 189 
southern aspect for, 587 
their formation and uses, 673 
uses of, 673 

Hoteiu (Spiraa) japonica, planting out, 
169 

Hot-water apparatus, fumes from a, 522, 

533, 551 

heating by, 234 

pines, 692: leaky, 375. 388, 606. 624; 
Portland cement for joints of, 417; 
propagator over, 49, 59 
piping, for a coil-boiler, length of, 58 
House, climber for the front of a, 432 
cut flowers in the, 69 
for Orchids. 229 
porch plants in a, 231 
slops as liquid-manure, 105; for fruit- 
trees, etc,, 301; insects in, 426 
wall, Bose* for a, 548 
Houses, dwelling, Boses on, 171 
nouseleeks. 397 

Hoya carnosa, 418; in a greenhouse, 418, 
436, 457; not thriving, 161; repotting 
a, 347, 358 ; treatment of, 45, 58; un¬ 
healthy, 189 
in a fernery, 481 

Humca elegans, 202; liquid-manure for, 
202; seedlings of, 202 
Hyacinth and Tulip-bulbs, treatment of, 
305 

Hyacinths after flowering. 146 
and annuals, 72 
and Freesias, treatment of, 99 
and Narcissi with short stulks, 118 
and Tulips, 394 
for Easter, 8 
for glass culture, 500 
for show, 78 
Grape, 512; soil for, 512 
in borders, manure and soil for, 411 
in glasses, 476, 679 
in pots, 616 
potting, 366 

Roman and Paper-white Narcissus, 
360; for a room, 538 ; fuiving, 496 
unsatisfactory, 118, 643 
White, and Narcissus, 252. 264 
Hyacinthus candicans, 45, 56; planting, 
in Scotland, etc., 523 
Hybrid, a, 346 
Gaillardias, 399 

Hydrangea culture for m uket, 75 
cuttings, 300 
hertensis, 53 

panicuiutu grandiflora, 549; fur market, 
245 

Puii, a tedl-grown, 75 
Plumed, the, 549 
Hydrangeas, 307 

and Maiden-hair Ferns, culture of, 689 
Blue, 247 

for market, 245; big heads of bloom on. 

245; protected from frost, 75 
not flowering, 252, 264 
Pink and White, 29 
Plumed, group of, in bloom, 549 
wintering, 477 

Hymenocallls macrostephana, 514 
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India-rubber-plants in a room, 632 
Indian Bean, /lowering-shoot of the , 283 
Corn or Unite in /lower, 875, 876 
Periwinkles, 72 
Insect attacking Boses, 330 
description of an. 317 
eatmg Lettuce plants, 501 
name of an, 426 
on Ferns, 438 

Insects eating Dahlias, 354; Rose-shoots, 

143, 158 

In a Mushroom-bed, 339 

in an aviary, 317 

in gardens, etc.. 174 

in hot-beds, 132 

in house-slops. 426. 

in Mushroom-beds, 628 

on Acacias, 441: Camellias, etc., 28 

on a Cactus, 255 

on a Lime-tree, 426 

on Axaleas, 152, 299 

on Carrots. 532 

on Cucumbers and Melons, 132 
on Lime-trees, 438 
on Peach-trees, 286 
on Boses and Plum-trees, 287 
on Tomatoes, 574 

Inula glandulosa, 291; Jloteer of, 295 
Inulas or Flea banes, the, 294 
Ionopsis paniculata, 712 
lpomcea Leari, 451 
rubro-oceruiea, 552 
Iresines, culture of, 285 
Iris Gatesl, 277 
Gladwin or Berried, 672 
Kaempferi, 460, 602, 621 
Netted, the, 681 
Pseiul-acorus, 284 

reticulata, 421; in /lower, 681; in pots, 
683; In windows, 40 
Spanish, 157, 448; dump of . 448; /lowers 
of the, 157 

walk in a garden at Las Palmas, Gran 
Canaria, 251 
Irises, 44 

and Pansies from seed, 640 
fancy, 539, 604 
Siberian Grassy, 608 
Spanish, treatment of, 267 
transplanting, 234, 248 
water for, 9. 25 

Iron and wood for a vinery, 566 
versus wood for a vinery, 555 
wire, galvanised, and a Thorn hedge, 
703 

Isolepis gracilis, 5 
Is our climate deteriorating? 382 
Ivy and other shrubs, cutting, 28 
oil dead trees, 670, 682 
quick-growing, etc., 684 
Variegated, the, as a pot plant, 197 
Ivies, best, for pots, 197 
in pots, 197 
IxiaB in pots, 574 
treatment of, 401 

Ixoras for blooming in June, treatment 
of, 558 


J 

TAPANBSB Windflowers, 121 
O Jasmine, Chilian, the, 476 
for winter-flowering, 301 
White, not flowering, (MX) 
winter-blooming, a tine. 5 
winter-dowering, branch of the, 628 
Yellow, improving a, 228 
Jasmines and Barberries, pruning, 105 
Cape, note on, 177 
hardy, 628 
Jasminum, 628 

gracllllmum, 6, 692: flowering-shoot of, 5 
grandlflorum, treatment of, 557 
nudt/lorum, dowering-branch of the, 628 
Java Sparrows, 802 
Judas-tree. 228, 628 
Juniper, Chinese Golden, the, 297 


K 


T7”AMC 1 Asparagus orBuda, 482 
iX Dwarf Curled, Scotch, 485; Interme¬ 
diate, Moss Curled, 485 
or Borecole, 402, 485 
Bagged Jack, 402 
Beads Improved Hearting, 402 
Scotch or Curled, 402; the, 402 
Tall Scotch, 235 

variegated or garnishing, 402 
Kales, Welsh, 402 
Kalmias not flowering, 146 
Kalosanthes (Crassula), 704; Jlowermg- 
shoots of, 704 

Kerria japonica, treatment of, 132; 
j. fl.-pl., 187 

Kitchen, blackbeetles in a, 182, 197, 213 
Knotroot, 32 


TMPATXENS Sul tan i for rooms, 563 
J- Incubator, an, 217 
temperature of an, 586 
Incubators, 633 

India-rubber-plant, layering an, 358; 
leaves turning yellow, 171; naked, 
treatment of a, 557; treatment of an, 
104. 469, 616 


L 

T ABOUR for a garden, 420, 444, 455 
■Ll Laburnum, 135 


Nepaul, 688 ; /lowering-shoot of, 638 
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Laburnum, needs, sowing, 365 
sport, a, 228, 238 
Lace-leaf plant, 358 
Lachcnalia pendula, 570 
Lachenalias and their culture, 570 
cultivation of, .570 
w.tof<r in a basket, 570 
repotting. 386 
unhealthy, 73, 83 
Lclia albida. 640 
ancepe, 648 

crispa, 626, 632; c. purpurea, 382 
crispilabia, 182 
Dayana, 137, 126 
elegans, dark variety, 316 
flava, 86 

grandis tenebrosa, 626 
lubata, 236 
Perrini, 438 

puniila, 877 : p. mirabilia, 464 
purpurata, 102 
xupcrbienB, 46 
Lae lias, 40 
and Cattleyas, 501 
Mexican, 307 ; not rooting. 586 
Lagerstroexniu indica, 265 ; flowet'ing-shcot 
of the, 263 
Lagurus oratus, 606 
Lamp in a greenhouse, 6 
oil. propagator heated with a, 23, 34,81, 
126 

smell from a, 23 
Lamps, oil, and Peach-trees, 140 
Land, manuring. 596 
vacant plots of, manuring, 409 
Landscape, Boses in the, 245 
Lanbmas, 660 

Lapageria rosea, 684; treatment of, 98, 
114 

Lapageriaa in a greenhouse. 358 
Larch, Scotch Fir, and Pine, lifting, 
458 

Weeping, 851 
Larkspurs, 678 

Lasiandra macrantha, 65; treatment of, 
119 

Lustre* hispid a for a Wardian case, 178 
Sieboldi, 408 
Laurel, Caucasian, 483 
hedge, span-roofed greenhouse in place 
or a, 209 

near an old done porch at Adderhury, 
(/raw, 433 

Oral-learni, the, 484 
Versailles. 438 

Laurels ami Rhododendrons, propagat¬ 
ing, 439 

Portugal, dying. 242 

Roses, etc., cuttings of, 605, 626 

varieties of, 433 

with holes in the leaves, 426, 433 
Laurustinus, 33 
for forcing, 76 
in a tub , 76 

in pots. 683; losing their leuves, 464 ; 
or tubs, 76 

large, transplanting a, 549 
Lavender, 273 
and Peonies, planting, 266 
Cotton, Woolly. 28 
in quantity, growing, 595 
propagating, 170, 181 
Lawn, Buttercups on a, 589 
Carnation-grass in a, 170 
Cetlar or Fig-tree for a, 139 
Daisies and Dandelions on a, 594; on 
a. 523 

enlarging a, 55 
exposed, plants for an, 24 
fungi on a. 693 
(trass seeds, 701 
improving a, 514, 617 
levelling a, 55 
making a, 105 
manure for a, 180,137 
mossy, a, 482 

newly-sown, a, and birds, 41, 35. 70 
patchy, a. 448, 468 
perfect, is Clover necessary for a ? 26 
renovating a, 482 

tennis, draining a. 868; making a, 451; 
Plantains on a, 374 

tennis-ground, howto make a, 701; site 
for a, 701; turf for a, 701 
weeds on a, destroying, 156 
weedy, a, 638. 636 
Lawns, Dandelions on, 286, 514 
dressing and seeding. 74 
flne-follaged hardy plants for, 223 
Moss on, 74, 660 
Plantains, eta, on, 267, 278, 294 
renovating. 74 
treatment of, 284, 2*7 
unlevel surface of, 74 
weeds on, 286, 706 

Layering an India-rubber-plant. 838 
Carnations. 270 . 2 !i* ; early, 270 
Layers and cuttings, Carnations from, 


Carnation, treatment of, 270 
Laying out a kitchen garden, 118; a town 
garden, 433 
Leaf-mould, 381 
baking, 532 
from Beech-trees, 160 
making. 663 
Tea-leaves for, 401 
Leather-shavings as manure, 541 
Leaves falling, 495 
green, for cut flowers, 120 
preserving, 583 
Ledum latifviium, 228 
Ledums, 228 





Leeks, large growing, 52; White, 464 
liquid-manure for, 227, 276 
Legal question, a, 17 
Lemon, grafting a, 62 
scented Verbenas, 211 
Leonids Leonurus, 271, 313; jUncering- 
shoot of, 813 
Leopard's Banes, 518 
Lettuce and Endive, 554 
Blooti-red Winter Cos , 462 
Cabbage, a good ty\*e of, 690 
Green Wilder Cos, 389 
Grey Paris Cos, 520 
Hammersmith Cabbage , 520 
Large Winter or Madeira Cabbage, 889 
midsummer, 253 
Neapolitan CcUtbatje, 214 
plants, insect eating, 501 
Sugar-loaf Cos, 144 
Tom Thumb Cabbage , 144 
Lettuces, 7 
and Endive. 520 
a year's succession, 144 
Cabbage varieties, 214 
Cos, 462 
forcing, 144 
good,«90 
planting out, 144 
spring and summer, 144 
winter. 389 

Leucophyton Browni, 255; for carpet- 
bedding, 44 

Leucostegia cluerophylla, 559 
Lencostegias. 559 
Levcesteria formosa, 155 
Liboniatloribundu, artificial manures for, 
399; for market, 399; plunging the 
pots of. 3tm ; propagating, 899; treat¬ 
ment of, 168 
Llbonias, 141 

Lifting and laying turf, 523 
and replanting Asparagus, 278 
and storing Potatoes, 389 
and training Roses in November. 219 
Daffodils and Scilla slbirica, 104, 110 
Scotch Fir, Lime, and Larch, 458 
Ligularia Ksmpferi aureo-maculata, 545 
Lilac for Easter, 8 
Marie Legrayo, 69 
new hardy, flowering-shoot of a, 519 
White, 608, 628; treatment of, 519, 
538 

Lilacs, 135, 519 
forcing. 442 
propagating, 59 
Lily, a fine, 339 

African, 677 : varieties of, 677; white- 
flowered kinds. 677 
a noble hardy, 233 

Arum, and Vallota in a room, treat¬ 
ment of, 446 : flowers of, 141 
Bermuda, the, in pots, 406 
blue African, 123, 307; culture of, 123; 
varieties or the, 128; white-flowered 
kinds of, 123 
bulbs, 146 

Chinese Sacred, 29, 508, 581, 646, 658; 

after flowering, 29 
Common White, 273 
for pot culture, a good, 822 
Guernsey, 363; treatment of, 114 
of the Valley at Christmas, 586; and 
Tulips in a pot of Maiden-hair Fern, 
690 ; a succession of, 34: forced, 88 ; 
forcing. 33, 4S6, 652; forcing, steady 
bottom-heat for, 34; for Easter, 8 ; 
for forcing single eyes of. 83; grow¬ 
ing. 110 ; pot of forced, 652; roots, 
dividing. 638; tree. 494; tree, flower- 
ing-brtinehet of the, 494; unsatisfac- 

tOI*V ' 1 H 6 

Old White Turk’s Cap, the, 181 
Plantain, not flowering, 334; P., Sie~ 
hold's, 3 

Scarborough. 29 , 464; flowers of. 486 ; 

for a room, 486 
Tiger, 482 

Umbel-flowered, the, 266 
White .1 friran, in flower. 677 ; Martagon, 
the, 181 ; Peruvian Herb, 447; Trum¬ 
pet. 505; Trumpet, and its varieties, 
505 

Lilies after flowering. 810 
amongst shrubs. 251 
and Forget-me-nots (MyoBotis), 602 
and other bulbs, treatment of, 542 
Arum, 8 , 17, 34 , 229, 406, 528; as win¬ 
dow-plants, 645; fora room, 141; for 
Christmas. 496; for Easter, 8 , 372; 
for market, 628; top-dressing, 141; 
treatment of, 221, 360, 582; young, 
treatment of. 593 
Belladonna, 448, 458 
Butterfly, 426 
Dav. 625 
Herb, 447 

home-grown roots of, 312 
in pots, 406; and Fe-rns, in a greenhouse, 
313; and their culture, 312; careless 
treatment of, 312; greenhouse tem¬ 
perature for, 312; second crop of 
flowers on. 312 

likes and dislikes of some, 159 
longiflorum, planted in the open air, 

505 

notes on, 133 

of the Valley and Snowdrops, 26; etc., 
plunting. 248 

Plantain, 3, 186 ; in flower, 265 
reliable. 159 

Tiger, 133.451; and Orange, 156: eto., 
planting, 602; group of, in flower, 
695 



Lilium auratum, 445; after flowering, 
469; and speclosum, culture of, 37, 
76; and speciosum, outdoor culture 
of, 76; and speciosum, potting, 87; 
and Vallota purpurea, 32; bulbs, 
grubs eating. 574; etc., in a stiff soil, 
655; in pots, 406; outdoor culture of, 
etc., 159; treatment of, 606; with 
Aspidis rtis and Ferns in a greenhouse, 
406 

Batemani, 382 
Browni, 339 

candldum, 273; ton-dressing. 504 
eolchicum or Szovitzianum, 133 
excelsum or testaceum, 133 
giganteum, 195, 212, 228, 233, 318: for a 
suburban garden, 678; in a suburban 
garden, 695; in a Surrey garden , 238 
Harrisi in pots, 406 ; potting, 551; pot¬ 
ting, for a room, 564 
lancifolium (speciosum), 822 ; potting, 
822: top-dressing, 323 
longiflorum. 388, 574 : and its varieties, 
505; Jtowers of, 505; for Easter, 8; 
when potted, 505 
Martagon album, 181 
speciosum, 313, 322; and L. auratum, 
culture of, 76; and L. auratum. out¬ 
door culture of, 76; in pots, 406 
tigrinum, 482; young bulbs of, 140,159 
umbellatum, 266 
Lilinms, 373 
in many varieties, 29 
outdoor, 677 
planting, 25 
potting, 399 

Thunbergiunum and davuriciuu, 159 
treatment ..f, 606, 619, 624 
Lima Bean. 11 

Lime and Poplur-trees, planting, 423 
and soil, 267 

and soot on Gooseberry-bushes, 
sprinkling, 640, 657 
for a kitchen garden, 499 
gas in a kitchen garden, 431, 462, 482 
in a fowl-house, 120 
soot, ete., for a garden, 540 
tree, insects on a, 426 
trees, insects on, 438 
wash on a greenhouse wall, fixing, 73, 
88 

Limnanthes Douglas! for spring-bedding, 
326 

LinuriA Cymbalaria, 448 
Liaunt gntndiflorum, 230 
Lion's-eur, ihe, 271 

Llon's-tuil-plant, 313; flowering-shoot of, 

313 

Llquiclambar styracillua, 834; dwarf 
forms of the. 334; floweHng-shoot of 
the , 3:t4 ; noble specimen of the, 335 
Loam, turfy, forpotting, <>48 
Lobeliafulgens victoria, 345 
gracilis, 81; seedling in a hanging-basket, 
81 

Queen Victoria, 468, 482, 498 
seeds, sowing, 5M2, 592 
Slender, the, Hi 
splendens, var. ignea, 881 
Lobelias, bedding, 679 
Blue und White, for window-boxes, 296 
caterpillars eating, 854 
from cuttings, 27o: r. seed, 270 
from seed, 271 
White, for bedding, 157 
wintering. 394 
Lomaria chilensis. 408 
Lonicera. 297 

jnponiea, 380; flowering-shoot of, 380 
Loosestrife, 284 
Lopholepis piloselloides, 63 
Lophospemium scandcns, 406 
Loquat, culture of the. 594 
treatment of the. 465 
Lorinseria areolata, 408 
Love-birds, treatment of, 257 
Love-lies-bleeding, flowers of, in a rase, 679; 
for vases, <579 

Luculia gratisslma, 480; culture and pro¬ 
pagation of. 1!*4 
Pitwrana. flower imj-shoot of, 480 
Lunaria biennis, 540, 596 
Lungwort, 135 
Lyeaste arumatica, 160, 475 
Harrisonuc, 40 
plana Measuresiana, 51 
Lycastes, management of, 4H3 
Lyeium, 53 
europteum, 53. 565 
Lycopodium dendroidcum, 558 
Lycopodiums, 64 

LvslmachU Nummular!* as a basket- 
plant, 160 

Lylhrmn Salicaria , 284 


M 

MACLURA anrantiaca. 475 

1U. Maggot, Onion, and mildew, 308 
Maggots and Carnations, 708 
at the roots of Cauliflowers, 226 
eating Cabbages, 262 
Onion, remedy for, 378 
Magnolia conspirua, 155 
grandifloru, 388; (Exmouth variety), 
flowering-shoot of, 388 
not flowering. 459, 510 
Magnolias not flowering. 146 
Mahonia leaves turning red, 549 
transplanting a, 18 
Maiden-hair-tree, 401, 422 
Maiden's Wreath, 307 ; »» a pot, 307 


Maize, Japanese, 528 
or Indian Corn, 375; in flower, 376 
Striped, for room decoration, 387 
Mallow, Jew's, the, 1x7; treatment of, 
132 

Malt dust as a manure, 673 
Mamniillaria erectu. 19 
Manchester, shrubs near. 238 
Manderillu suaveolens, 476 
Manetti, Roses on, 363 
Manure and soil for Conifers, 654, 670; 
for Hyacinths in borders, 411; for 
Rhododendron*. 0 x 2 . <W9 
artificial, for Celery, 229; for Chrysan¬ 
themum Madame Desgrauge, 385 
blood and bone, 354 
bones as. 110 
cow, for Celery, 174 
decaying garden refuse as, 649 
drying, 541 
rurmyurd, 649 
for a garden, 56 
for a lawn. 130, 137 
for a permanent pasture, 210 
fur a town garden, 430, 449 
for Cahhage, 449 
for Cinerarias, 522 
for Cucumbers, 77 
for open-air Mushroom-beds, 339 
for Vines, 4 

fowl, in a garden, 554; for plants, 26, 

43 

from a Mushroom-bed for bulbs, 434 
from an old Mushroom-bed, 459 
in the Bose garden, 461 
leather shavings as. 541 
liquid, <560; and syringing for Pelar¬ 
goniums, 366; for Amaranth Feathers, 
202 ; for autumn and winter Cucum¬ 
bers, 262; for Hetueroculli*, 625; Tor 
Humea elegans, 202; for large- 
flowered Pelargoniums, 24; for Leeks. 
227, 271 ; for Maiden-hair Ferns, 133; 
for OilontoglosRum Alexandra, 397; 
for Pansies, 71; for vegetables, etc., 
175; from a cesspool, 193; house 
slops us, 105; strength of, 20; using, 
508 

malt dust as a, 673 
pig, for plants. 189 
poultry, 301; for Celery, 175 
road sweepings as, 330 
sheep, for Chrysanthemums, 331 
soot us, 649; and lime **, 187 
stable, substitute fur. 595 
urine as, 547 

water, 146; anil plunging for Balsams, 
215; cow, for plants, 146 ; for a poor 
soil, 189; for and culture of Ferns, 
252; for Mignonette, 281 ; for Peas, 
214, 226: for Pelargoniums, 258; for 
plants, 365 

well-decayed, dressing of, for Aspara¬ 
gus, 503 
worms in, 514 

Manures and their applications, 649 
applying, to plants, 252 
artificial, for Libonia tloribunda, 399; 

for Palms, 395 
for Chrysanthemums, 331 
for plants, 270 
for Roses, 428 

Manuring a Narcissus-bed, 70 
and digging a garden, 523 
and plunting Potatoes. 117 
flower-beds and borders, 553 
fruit-trees, 566 
land. 596 

Parsnips, etc., 329 
Potatoes, 117, 653 
Rhododendrons, 18 
Strawberries, 67 
vacunt plots of land, 499 
Vines, 301 
Maple, 155 

Variegated, the, for room decoration, 
231 

Maples, Japanese kinds of. 29 
Muruntus, 92: in vuses. 100 
Marguerite, Blue, the, 28L 
Marguerites, 29.132, 176 
and wet weather, 491 
for a room, 615 
for Easter, 8 
unhealthy, 256 
White, for September, 3K5 
Marigolds, African, 4«0, 471 
Market and nursery gardening. 372 
Anemones from France fur. 628 
A nun Lilies fur, 628 
Cel< ry for. 448 
Christmas Roses for, 628 
Chrysanthemums fur, 627 
Cucumbers for, 630 

Double Pelargonium, F. V. Raspail, 
for, 628 

earlv Cabbage for, 235; Peaehes for, 
435. 462 

flowers at Christmas and the New Year, 
627: some good, 273 
garden culture of Beetroot, 349 ; Straw¬ 
berries for a, 507; wire worms in a. 

449 

gardening, 369 
Gooseberries fur. 298 
Hydrangea culture for, 75 
Hydrangeas for. 24-7 
Libonia floribunda for. 399 
Mustard and Cress for, 645 

P lanting Strawberries, etc., for, 457 
lums for, 103 
Polnsettiaj* for, 628 
rabbits fur, 12, 66 
Roses for, <>28 
Strawberries fur, 222 
I winter-flowering plants for, 252, 265 

I work, gluasj-^Jjsesl E>p08l,T9l 
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Martynias, culture of, 230 

Montbretias, dividing. 326 

Xeottovteri* australasicum, 85 

Nidus, 85 

Omphalodes vema, 136, 594 

Mane) of Peru, 374 

Moneywort, the, as a b&aket-plwnt, 160 

etc., treatment of, 621 

Masdevnllia Estrada), 437 

Monkey Puzzle-plant turning brown, 41, 

Nephrodium molle. 173 

Oncidium hifolium, 390 

Harryana mintata, 628 

59 

Nephrolepis. 430. 663 

Bird’s-bill, the, 482 

ignea, 309; well-grown specimen of, in 

Mortar, old. uses of, 657 

darallioide* furxans, 663 

cheirophorum, 506 

flower, 309 

Moss, growing bulbs in, 446 

exaltata, 430 

Croesus, 420; dowers of, 419 

Lindeni, lfiO 

In making up bouquets, 229 

for cutting, 531 

crispiim, 119.464. 684 

tnelanopns, fil; and M. polysticba, 61 

litter, growing Mushrooms with, 350, 

not growing, 174 

cucullatum giganteum, 52 

Schliini, 301 

359 

pectinata. (‘>63 

dasystyle, 482 

Shuttleworthi. 146 

on a tennis-ground, 513 

planting in the fernery, 663 

dlvaricatum. 411 

tovarensia, 458, 526 

on gravel walks, destroying, 37, 46 
on lawns, 74. 660 

umlulata, for baskets. 615 

euxanthinum, 153 

Masdevallias, 250 

Nerine sarniensis. 303, 585; treatment of, 

flexuosum, 558 

MtuJt-flower, Cut-leaved, the, 441 

on newly-budded Briers, 391, 604 

114; s. undulatn not flowering, 582 

Forbesl, 78 

Masterwort in flower, 611 

on shrubs and Boses, 553; on shrubs, 

Nertera depressa, 243 

Kramerianum, 72 

Masterworts, 611 

etc.. 564 

Nctting-wire for Peas, 704 

macranthum, 102 

Maurnndya Barclayana, 646 

Stag's-horn, 284 

Nettles in a garden, 345 

mlcro|>ogon, 488 

Maxlllaria grandiflora. 528 

Mosses. 437 

in gardens, 374 

oreopterum, 160 

Harrisoni®, 470 

Club. 64 

New Guinea, Orchids from, 12 

ornlthorrhynchura. 482, 573 

picta, 182 

Mossy balls (Bedeguar) on a Dog Rose, 

New Zealand plants, 557; seeds, 120 

Papilio, 72; and Oncidium Kramerio- 

Meadows, Mushroom-* In, 119 

382 

Nicotiana affinls for window-boxes, 296 ; 

num. 498 

Meadow-sweet, the. 284 

Moth. Lackey, the. 380 

hardiness of. 231 

Rogersi, etc., 501 

Meal-worms for birds, 515 

Moths, destroying, 270, 282 

Nigella and Godetia from seeds, 8*. 48 

serratum, 216 

Mealy-bug on a Daphne In a conserva¬ 

Moulting, Bluckbirds after, 13 

Night-soil, 451 

tlgrinum, 528 

tory, 496 

Mountain Ash, 364 

Niphobolus pertusus. 63 

to name, 659 

on a Stephanotis, 522, 583 

Avens, 109; good specimen of, in flower. 

Nitrate of sisia and wireworms, 207: 

varleoBum, 580; v. Rogers!, 498 

on Azaleas. 533 

109 

for Asparagus-beds, 144; for Chrys¬ 

Oncidiums, Butterfly, the, 72, 498 

on Vines, 92 

Mulching and watering French Beans, 584 

anthemums, 331; for Potatoes, 

from Trinidad, 215 

Measuring a garden, 433 

Broad Beamt, 185 

117 

Papilio and 0. Kramerianum, 72 

Meconopsls Wsllichiann, treatment of, 

Carnations. 513 

Nonpareil bird, 515 

Onion beil, salt for an, 82 

307 

fruit-trees, 84, 103 

North greenhouse, uses of a, 164 

culture, 378 

Megaclinium purpuratum, 336 

fruits and vegetables, 231 

Ndrth house, the, 290 

Deep lUood-red, 431 

Megaseas. 172 

In an orchard, 524 

Note on Cape Jasmines, 177 

Giant Zittau, 378 

Me/on Golden Perfection, 650 

outdoor Chrysanthemums, 69 

on Gardenias, 177 

maggot and mildew, 805 

Melons and Cucumbers, frame for, 704; 

Strawberries. 231 

Notes, Carnation, 109 

maggots, remedy for, 378 

growing, 186; hot-beds for, 587 ; in 

Mullein. Cretan, the, 149 

Chrysanthemum, 79; seasonable, 698 

White Spanish, Concord, 99 

cold pits and frames, 220; insects on. 

Nettle-leaved. 669 

from the wild garden, 135, 540 

Onions and Beet falling, 146 

132 

Olympian. 294: in winter, 669 

kitchen garden. 127; seasonable, 387, 

best seed of, 99; varieties of, 378 

and Figs, 632, 648 

Phoenician. 294 

553 

of the White Spanish type, early" 

cracking, 314 

Purple-leaved. 669 

on bees. Reasonable, 173. 239, 489; on 

matured bulbs of, 99 

Cucumbers, and Tomatoes, 681 

Woolly, 293, 669 

Carnations. 402 

sowing, 045 

early, 656; in pots, 656; planting on 

Mulleins, 293. 669 

on Chrysanthemums, seasonable, 177 

spring-sown, Shallots and Garlic, 389 

hillocks, 656; sowing the seed of, 656; 

White, the, 669 

on Fuchsias, 87 

storiug, 423, 431 

surface-feeding, 656 

Muscari. 512 

on Lilies, 135 

transplanting. 28 

in a frame, 4, 62; culture of, 694; aide- 

soil for. 512 

on planting, 15 

White Spanish, 99 

branches of, 4 

Mushroom-bed. an old, 499 

on pot-VIne culture, 167 

winter, 292 : sowing, 316 

in a house, growing, 102 

forcing Rhubarb In a. 889: Insects in a. 

on Roses under glass, seasonable, 635 

Onoclea sensibilis, 408 

in frames, 198; managing the plants. 

839; in the o/wn air, protected with 

on the Tomato, 196 

Ononis arvensis, 286 

198 ; steady bottom-heat for, 198 

straw, etc. 839; making a, 378; 

seasonable kitchen garden, 234 

Onyehium japonlcum, 408; for cutting. 

nipping out the points of, 226 

manure from a. for bulbs, 434: old, 

Notylia albida, 712 

531 

ripening, 215 

manure from, 459; outdoor, making 

November, white flowers for, 58 

Onyehiums, two species of, for a War¬ 

shading. 226 

an, 127; the second year, 389; wood- 

Nursery and market gardening, 872 

dian case, 178 

small. 189 

lice in a. 359 

Nurserymen’s art, 469 

Ophloglossums, 194 

sowing the seed of, 102 

beds, after treatment of, 226; insects 

Nut-trees, Filbert and Cob, pruning, 408; 

Ophrys, Bee. 250 

unsatisfactory, 248 

in, 528; making. 354: open-air, 339 ; 

pruning, 298. 315 

Oplismenws Bnnnanni variegatus, 5 

Mentha gibraltarica, 136 

manure for. 339; spawning, 226; 

Nuts, Filbert and Cob, 419 

Opwntia Radnesqui, 435 

Mercury or Good King Henry, 118, 127, 

spawning and soiling, 629 ; woodlice 


Orange Ball-tree, 821; flowering-shoot of r 

167, 186, 366 

in n. 379 


822: on a house wall, 321 

Mescmbryanthemum oorriifolium varie- 

failures, 629; other causes of, 629 


Orange, Mock, 155 

gaturn for carnet-liedding. 44 
Mesospinidium vulcanicum, 488 

growing, 532, 703 ; by an amateur, 578 


Osage. 475 

house, forcing Seak&le in the, 19 


Orange-plant from a hip, 692, 706 ; treat¬ 

Methylated spirits for dressing Vines, 

spawn, making, 253 

o 

ment of an, 442 

etc., 613 

true, the, 629 


Orange-tree not blooming, 22; treatment 
of an, 222, 418, 443 

Mexican Orange-flower, 111; on a tcatl. 

Mushrooms, cultivation of, 90. 2*26 

AAK. eggs under an, 381 

V/ Silk, the, 557 

682 

culture of. 196, 584 

Orange-trees, scale on, 488; seedling, 632: 

Mezereon, the, 41: floweHng-shoot of, 578 

diseased, 27 

Oranges, seedling, 160 

Mice und Crocuses, 684 

growing, 528, 672 

Turkey, Weeping, 352 

Orchard, American blight In an, 657, 664 

rats, and plants. 549 

In a Cucumber frame, 584; house, 389 

Weeping. 351 

and wall fruit-trees, 204 

Michaelmas Daisies, 467 

in a field, 350 

Odontoglossum Alexandra, 542, 617; 

houses. Fig-trees In, 648 

Miehauxia campinuloides, 595, 621 

in a wine-cellar, 146 

liquid-manure for, 897 

mulching in, 524 

Mlcrolepia liirta crlstata, 178 

In cellars. 541 ; growing, 52 

Andersonianum, 40 

old, improving on, 456, 524 

khayslana, 74 

in meadows. 119 

Cervantesi, 573 

robbing, 434 

nova-zcalandiit., 74 

In the open air, 324 

citrosmum. 11, 175, 648 

trees, pruning, 62 

Orchid. Bee, 482 

platyphylla, 74 

in winter, 485, 499 ; beds. the. 499 

cn'spum, flowers of, 877 ; c. Regina, 110 

polypodioides, 74 

with Moss-Utter, growing, 350, 859 

crocidiptcnim. 131 

book, an, 669, 676 

Burmese, a, 617 

scabra, 74 

Musk and Begonias (Rex), treatment of. 

facetum, 059 

strlgosa, 74 

442 

flowers, 215 

calendars, 341, 349 

trlchostrica, 74 

Harrison's. 39 ; as a window-plant, 382 

fuscatum, 501 

Cow-horn, the, 204 

Microlepias, 74 

Musks and Mimtilnses, 29 

glorlosum, 105 

culture, 6. 438 

Midland counties. Pears for, 497 

MnRtard anil Cress, 7, 520, 554; for 

grande. 341 

flower from Venezuela, 632 

Midsummer Lettuce. 253 

market. 645 

Halil. 154 

flowers, 110, 216, 659; from Bristol, 63? 

Mignonette anil its culture, 280 

Myosotis, 540 

hastilahium, 236 

684; various, 574 

culture in pots, 280 

and Wallflowers. 363 

hebratcum, 72 

from Queensland, 146 

for wlndow-lKixes, 296 

dissltlflora In pots, 256 

house, Cymbidium eburneum in the, 

Golden Chain, the, 310 

for winter-flowering; 210, 271; sowing 

or Forget-me-not for spring bedding. 

202 

house, woodlice in, 475 

the seed of, 210 

826 

Insleayl, 348 

houses, ventilating, 712 

in flower, a good tyjw of, 211; out-of- 

Myriopteris. 283 

Londesboroughianum, 562, 611 

hybrid, natural or supposed, 397 

doors, 587 

elegans. 284 ] 

luteo-purpureum, 65 

Lady's Slipper or Mocassin-flower, group 

In pots and boxes, 29; ordinary com¬ 

frond of, 283 

maculatum, 1*6, 525 

of, in the open air, 693 

post for, 280 

Mvrtle, Crape, 265; flotceiing-sftoot of the, 

nebulosum, 250, 255 

management, 483 

in small pots, 48 
large and small, 127 

265 

nobile, 182 

oldest, the, 451 

forms of, 301 

Ogrstedi, 146, 537 

or Orchis, 346 

man ure-water for. 281 

removing a, 484 

Pescatorei, 146, 204 

potting material, 611 

Pride of Table, Mountain, 554 

summer and autumn, 211 

treatment of a, 352 

roseum, 306 

Tree and Tree-Carnations, 170 

Myrtles, treatment of, 161 

Rossi, 316; R. alhens, 672; R. majns, 

pyramidal, 250 

ventilation for, 281 

501; R. majus, seed of. 27 

Schiller's Moth, 279 

Mildew and Onion-maggot, 305 


Sanderianum, 28, 182, 525, 648 

Scorched, the, 250 

on a Vine, 689 


Schillerianum, 272 

seeds, 659 

on Chrysanthemums. 210; causes of, 


triumphanR, 86, 154 

spray from North Australia, 659 

210; remedy for, 210 

N 

vexill&rium, 105 

temperatures, 426, 515 

on Potato stems, 286 

Odontoglossums, 632 

trade, the. 501 

on Roses, 107, 286 

becoming blistered, 578 

worth growing, an, 411 

Mildewed Grains, 249, 268 

XT.SGXUA&, Hi 

it flowering pots for, 81 

management of, 483 

Orchids, 451 

Strawberries, 842 

potting, 877, 468 

and how to grow them, 502 

Vines. 286 

CEnothera acaulis, 888 

and their management, 515 

Millipedes in a garden. 211 

Nanodes Medusae, 201 

Lamarckiana, 887 

at rest, 712 

MiUonia Candida grandiflora, 450 

Narcissus and White Hyacinths, 252, 264 

marginata. 388 

British. 250 

Begnelli, 897 

bed, manuring a, 70 

missouriensis or macrocarpa, 387 

Cool, 161 

Ml mulus for window-boxes, 296 

bifloi'us, 55 

rijHina (linearis), 387 

cool-house, 271 

glutinosus. 189,197 ; old plant of, 197 

for Easter, 8 

Youngi, 44, 387 

Dove, 397 

in pots, 286 

Narcissi and Christmas Roses, 656 

(Enotheras, 387 

for a cool-house, 648 

Mlmuluses. 92, 146 

and Hyacinths with short stalks, 118 

grouping or massing, 387 

for a greenhouse, 119 

Mina lobatu, 119 

and Laurel-leaves in a rase, 69 

1 Oil-cake and wireworms, 151, 201 

for a stove, 119 

Minorca fowls, 2t7 

Cyclamens and Freesias, 98,112 

lamp, propagator heated with an, 23, 

for cut flowers, 506 

Mint and Parsley, forcing, 350 

for windows, 548, 563 

34, 81 

from Burmah, 12, 475 

Mirabilis Jalapa, 574 

or Daffodils, the, 55 

lamps and Peach-trees, 140 

from India, 40 

Mistletoe growing, 638 

Roman, after flowering. 691 

propagator heated with, 167 
stove in a greenhouse, 49 

from New’ Granada, 426 

ifitraria coccinea, 285; from cuttings, 232 

Narthecltmi ossifrogum, 515 

from New Guinea, 12 

Mitre-flower, Hear let, the, 285; from cut¬ 

Nasonia punctata, 685 

Oleander after flowering, 358 

greenhouse, 366 

tings, 235 

Nasturtium, Common, 35 

Injured by frost, 119 

hanly, 183; cultivation of, 272; of the 

Mock Orange, 155; large-flowered, the, 

Flame, 9, 539, 585, 5514; on a wall, 9 

not blooming, 204 

Lady’s Slipper family, 183 

155 

Nasturtiums, Dwarf, treatment of, 104 

pot-bound, a, 404 

house for, 229 

Moisture In greenhouses, 114 

Tall or Dwarf, for window-boxes, 296 

treatment of an, 106, 152. 170, 330, 628 

Imported, 215, 216 

Moles in a garden, 511 

Nectarine, treatment of a, 4 

watering an, 348 

in a greenhouse, 65, 204 

In gardens, 182 

Nectarines and Peaches, canker in, 4: 

Oleanders, culture of, 515 

in flower, etc., 20 

in Rose-beds, 246 

under glass, syringing, 268 

from seed, 65 

in greenhouses, 65 

killing. 236 

Nelumbium speclosum, 405 

large, treatment of, 152 

love of, 528 

Monardella macrantha, 513^ * _ 

iTeottopteris, 85 

ne 

1 not blooming. 115 

ijiep, the hsbitst of, -142 
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Orchids, potting, 648 
preserving from fog, etc., in winter, 
419 

removing, 672 
small snails on, 366 
spotted, 216 
•pot on. 361 
treatment of, 341 

Orchis foiiat Edge Hall , Cheshire, 
183 

hircina, 183 
latifolia, 183 
Lizard, 163 

Madeira at Edge Hall, Cheshire, 183 
Man. or Aceras, 250 
Marsh. 183 
pyramidal is, 250 
nstnlata. 250 
Yellow-fringed, the, 389 
Orcocome (Selinum) Candollei, 135 
Oreepanax dactylifolium, 330 
Ornamental and useful crops, 15 
Omithogalum, 617 
Orpington pullets, 257 
Osage Orange, 475 
Osmonda cinnamonea, 408 
interrupt*. 408 

regalis, 397 ; in a cokl greenhouse, 424 
soil for the, 92 
Ourirandra fenestra Us, 868 
Oxalis, 227 

cultural requirements of, 227 
flvribunda, 227 
for pot culture, 227 

Oyster-shells in a flower-garden, 246, 263 
Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius, 401 ; in 
/lower, 401 


PACKING Grapee, Roses, and other 
X flowers, 188 
trees for a sea voyage, 51, 483 
fteonv, M on tan or Tree, 201 ; propagating 
the, 255 

Tree, as a pot plant, 201; in /lower, 201 
P**onies and Lavender, planting, 266 
and Day Lilies, etc., for a border, 200 
and Phloxes, 53 
and plants for vases, 248, 267 
Chinese, 615 ; in a glass howl, 616 
Herbaceous, 266; and Tree, 170; planted 
in masses, 266 
in the shade, etc., 268 
Tree, 233 ; propagating, 201 
Paint on greenhouse glass, 648 
white, making, 451 

Painting the inside of a greenhouse, 115 
Palm, Bungalow, 676 ; leaves of, 676 
Cabbage or Ti-plant of New Zealand, 
357; in the open air in,Sussex, 857 
Date, Slender-leaved, in a small pot, 
396 

in a dining-room, 691 
Parlour, the, for room decoration, 231 
Sage, 547 
seed, sowing, 395 
Palms, 451 

and Dracaenas, repotting, 644, 691 
artificial manures for, 395 
Date, young, 105 
dying, 118 

for a cold house in winter, 385 

for a greenhouse, 40, 242 

for room decoration, 157, 231, 455, 658 

from Rio, 501 

from seed, 99 

growing, 001 

hardiness of, 210 

in small pots in rooms, 395 

In window-boxes, 22 

potting, 396 

soU for, 189 

Pampas Grass, 451; from seed and roots, 
56, 71; removing a, 368, 374; treat¬ 
ment of, 72 

Pancratium specioeum, 152 
Pandanus group of Sea Hollies, 610 
leaves turning brown, 562 
Panicum plicatum, 5; good specimen of, 
50 

sulcatum, 5 

variegatum, 132; as a basket-plant, 286 
virgatum, 5 

Pansy cuttings, preparing ground for, 334, 
345,363 

seeds, sowing, 222, 234 
Tufted, Skylark, 158 
White Tufted, Mrs. Gray, flowers of, 
637 

Pansies and Irises from seed, 640 
and Mrs. Sinkins Pink, 468, 481 
and Pinks in beds, 475 
and Violas in autumn, 388, 408 
beds of, 9 

dying off, 345, 363,438, 449, 468, 516, 532 
exhibition flowers of, 44 
for exhibition, 473,491; growing, 34,44, 
71; liquid-manure for, 71 
lor spring bedding, 326 
in a cold frame, 6 
in a frame, 279 

in an unheated greenhouse, 642 
Trimardeau, 129 

Tufted, 158, 334,637; autumn planting, 
158; basket of, 158; choice selection, 
a, 159; culture of, 158; cut flowers 
of, 159; fresh plantation of, 158 
Violet* and Carnations, 596 
Ptpaver nudicaule, 121 
£*per as a frost resister, 76 
Paphinia crlsCirti, T.l© 
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Paradise stocks, Pears on, 393 
Paris Daisies (Marguerites), 174 ; propa¬ 
gating, 132 
quadrifolia, 271 
Parsley, 553 
and Mint, forcing, 350 
Dicarf Curled, good type of, 510 
growing, 272 

in winter, 20, 510; keeping, 532 
late-sown, 216 
main-crop, sowing, 127 
pots of, for exhibition, 92 
thinning, 286 
transplanting, 292 

Parsnip, Giant Cow, in a wild garden at 
Durham, 481; in the wild garden, 481 
Round, 597 

Student or Hollow-crowned, 597 
Parsnips and how to oook them, 597 
manuring, etc., 329 
sowing, etc., 12 
storing, 423 

Passiflora Constance Elliott, 433 
laureola, spray of, 690 
Passion-flower, hardy, in a greenhouse, 
586 

Laurel-leaved, spray of, 096 
leaves eaten, 119 
not blooming, 542 
unhealthy, 286 
wintering a, 380 
Passion-flow'ers, 696 
greenhouse varieties, 696 
stove, varieties of, 096 
Pasture, permanent manure for a, 210 
Path, g&iden, concrete for, 9 
Paths, garden, 90, 200 
Paulownia imperialis, 254 ; flowering- 
shoot of, 254 
Pavias, the, 228 
Pea, American Wonder, 32 
best early, 474, 485 

early. Laxtoil’s William J.,644; Taber’s 
Perfection (or Dickson’s First and 
Best), 644 

Everlasting, propagating an, 294 ; from 
seeds ana cuttings, 70 
sticks, a cheap and good substitute for, 
144 

Telephone, 195 
Triumph Marrow, 20 
Wrinkled Marrow, best, the, 614 
Peas and Beans, planting, 645, 653 
and birds, 105 
best positions for, 185 
early, 644 

Everlasting, propagating, 90 
for an exposed garden, 339, 350 
Green, failing, 214 
in trenches, growing, 51 
late, 234 
main crop, 195 
manure-water for, 214, 226 
Mummy, growing, 100 
seed, 569 
sowing, 74 

Sweet, 35, 273; and Shirley Poppies, 
sowing, 56 ; as basket-plants for 
windows, 40; for cutting, 382 ; for 
window-boxes, 296 ; topping, 696 
tall varieties of, 186 
very profitable, rows of, 186 
wire-netting for, 704 

Peach culture, 346, 465, 535 ; under glass, 
709 

Hale’s Early, 612 
leaves, blister and curl in, 175 
Sea Eagle, 326 
serviceable, a, 612 
Peach-tree for a lean-to house, 199 
in an unheated greenhouse, 325 
treatment of a, 256 
Peach-trees and oil lamps, 140 
crowding the growth of, 535 
green-fly on, 4, 21 
in an unheated house, 140 
insects on, 286 
pruning, 342 
replanting, 364 
treatment of, 388, 346 
under glass, disbudding, 113 ; Judicious 
ventilation for, 113; seasonable work 
amongst, 113 ; thinning the fruits of, 
113 

unripe wood in, 497 
with curled leaves, etc., 204 
young, flowering freely, 612 
Peaches and Apricots, pruning and train¬ 
ing, 184 

and Nectarines, canker in, 4 ; from cut¬ 
tings, 657 ; summer pruning of, 184; 
summer pruning, 376; under glass, 
syringing, 268 
and Plums for a wall, 434 
and Vines, 68 
and woodlice, 418 
early, for market, 435, 462 
in a forcing-house, treatment of, 140, 
154 

in a greenhouse, 68 

Nectarines, Figs, etc., winter dressing 
of, 613 

Pear and Apple-trees, bush, 275, 326 ; cor¬ 
don, 62; pyramid, replanting, 451: 
dwarf, 392 ; scale on, 094 ; small 
standard, 426; unfruitful, 418, 435 
and Plum-trees, old, 435 
Beurri Bachelier, 130; B. Clairgeau, 
130; B. Diet, 479 
Black Worcester, 479 
Doyenne du Comice, 497 
Duchesne (TAngouteme, 479 
for an espalier, best, 573, 594 
Gkju Moreeau, 456 

1 the north country, 497 
warf Prickly, 435 


Pear, Jargonelle, 497 
leaves blighted, 174 

Marie Ixmise, 639; in fruit on a icall, 
639 ; over-cropping, 639 
Ne Plus Meuris , 456; Pitmaston, the, 
47 

slug, 451 

Tnomphe dc Jodoigne in palmetteform, 
525 

Uvedale’s St. Germain, 479 
Vicar of Winkfleld, 479 
Pear-tree against a wooden fence, 497 
bush in fruit, a, 392 
for small gardens, best form of, 694 
grafting, 030 

in upright form, suitable for small gar¬ 
dens, 694 

Jargonelle, a fine, in flower, 497 
not bearing, 577 
training, 524 
treatment of a, 566 
unfruitful, an, 222, 578, 594 
unhealthy, an, 314 

Pear-trees, espalier, pruning, 298, 314 
grubs on, 382 
hard pruning, 525 
horizontally-trained, 524 
staking, 524 

training, selection of trees for, 525 
unfruitful, 032 
unsatisfactory, 507 

Pears and Apples from cuttings, 710 ; 
gathering and storing, 419 ; storing, 

465 

and Hums, late, 604 

best late, roomy houses for, 456 

cracked and speckled, 524 

defective, 451 

early, 376 

for a suburban garden, 435 
for stewing, 479 

for the Midland Counties, 497, 507 
for unsuitable soils, 556 

f eathering and storing, 392 
ate, gathering and ripening, 456 
on Quince and Apples on Paradise 
stocks, 393 

on the Quince stock, 593 
Plums, and Morello Cherries, pruning, 
556 


profitable, 130 ; varieties of, 130 
summer pruning of, 376 
Pearl-bush, the, 228 
Peat-Moss litter, 526, 547 
Pelargonium, Double, F. V. Raspoil for 
market, 623 
leaves perforated, 194 
not flowering, 496 
Zonal, cuttings, watering, 348 
Pelargoniums and Violas in a bed, 137 
bedding, growing, 193 ; in a pit, 443 ; 
propagating, 322, 397 ; temperature 
for, in winter, 438; wintering, 394 
Double and Single Zonal, for September, 
385 

Double Zonal, the very best, 204 
fancy, treatment of, 256 
for winter-flowering, 072 
Ivv-leaved, 29, 58, 73, 90, 126; for a 
window-box, 538, 568 ; for walls and 
pillars, 625 ; good double-flowered, 
301 ; training, 142 

large-flowered, 286; and their culture, 
24 ; cuttings struck in small pots, 24 : 
liquid-manure for, 24 ; show, 204: 
small cuttings of, 24 
manure-water for, 253 
of the Zonal class, 29 
Rose-scented and Ivv-leaved, 542 
scab on, 666 

Scarlet, in window-boxes, 409 ; Zonal, 
273 

show and fancy kinds, 29 
syringing and liquid-manure for, 366 
treatment of, 644 
White Zonal, for bedding, 675 
Zonal, 281, 496, 512, 570 ; and Calceo¬ 
larias, wintering, 406; best, 592 ; 
buds turning brown, 48 ; cut flowers 
of, in a rase, 181; Double, 264; 
flowers damping off, 142 ; for Easter, 
8 ; for winter, 256; for winter-flower¬ 
ing, 11, 99, 189, 335 ; from seed, 10 ; 
F. V. Raspoil, 264 ; frozen, 6; leaves 
spotted, 189; Nosegay, 582 ; striking, 
395; treatment of, 131; winter- 
blooming, 181 
Pennyroyal failing, 330 
Pentstemon gentianoides, 464 
Hartwegi (syn. gentianoides), 223 
hybridus, 223 
speciosus, 223 
the, 223 


Pentstemons, 540 
from seed, 638, 656 
garden varieties of, 223 
hardiness of, 182 
treatment of, 448 
Perennial, a, 346 
a true and enduring, 388 
flowers from seed, raising, 26 
Gaillardias, 234 

Perennials for a border, 181, 200 
for a shady place, 482, 498 
good,374 

nardv, cultivation and arrangement of, 
202 ; for August and September, 669, 
678; grouped, 202; large beds of, 
202 ; sowing seeds of, 216 
most reliable and successful from seed. 


sowing, 277 

Peri winkle, Indian, planted out, 73 
Periwinkles, Indian, 72 ; planting out, 72; 
propagation of, 72; pruned back, 73 
stove, from seed, 603 


0 


Perpetual, a, 346 
Petunia, Night-scented, 438 
Petunias, cutting dow n, 611 
Double, cutting down, 692 
for early-rtowenng, 114 
Single and Double, 285; for window- 
boxes, 290 

Single, wintering, 394 
sowing, under glass, 701 
treatment of, 189 
Phoenix reclin&ta, 157 
Phaius Bemaysi, 684 
Ilumbloti, 322, 528 
rnaculatus, 693 

Phalamopsis, a good form of house for, 
536 

amabilis, flowers of, 587 
and their culture, 537 
Esmeralda, 515 
intermedia Portei, 558 
Sauderiana, 286 
Schilleriana , 279 
Phalaris arundinacea variegata, 5 
Philadelphus, 155 
grandtflurus, 155 
Phlebodium aureum, 31 
dictyocallis, 32 
sporodocarpum, 31 
Phleboriiums, 31 

Phlox Drummondi for window-boxes, 290 ; 
from seeds, 12 
Queen of Whites, 345 
topping n, 50 
Wnite Herbaceous, 247 
Phloxes and lioonies, 53 
Hertiaceous, 247, 345 ; for September, 
385 ; propagating by cuttings, etc., 
247 ; ways of increasing, S46 
treatment of, 36, 44 
Phoenix tenuis in a small pot, 395 
Phormium tenax, 51, 461 
tenax variegatum, 251 
Phormiums, 251 

Photograph, Gardening, prises, list of 
awards, 526 

Photographs, garden and plant, 188, 203, 
2s5, 300, 317, 352, 380 
Phvlloeacti for a window or greenhouse, 
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Phyllotenium Lindeni, 437 
Pice a concolor violacea, 067 
Picotees and Carnations, 126, 475: for 
show', 447 ; in pots, 22 ; and Pinks 
from seed, 106 
Pigeon sitting, 66 
Pigeons for profit, 660 
keeping, 12 
Tasmanian, 257 
Pig-nuts, 157 

Pilea inuscosa, culture of, 586 
Pillars for Roses, 586 
Pills, roup, for fowls, 257 
Pimpernel, Bog, 204 

Pine-apples, culture of, 710 ; growing, 36 
Pines, Austrian, 101 
Scotch and Austrian, 112 
Pinguieulas, 266 
Pink, alpine, the, 655 
Cheddar, the, 655 
flowers, abortive, 411 
garden, the, 95, 310; nice young cut¬ 
tings of, 95 
Glacier, the, 655 

Mre. Sinkins and Pansies, 408, 481 
Pinks, alpine, 655 
and Carnations, 53 
and Pansies in bed, 475 
border, seedling, 238 
Carnations, anil Picotees from seed, 106 
for edgings, 375 
for forcing, 475 
Indian, 488 

Pipes, hot-water, 092 ; leaky, 375, 388 
Piping for a coil boiler, 581, 592 
Pit, bedding Pelargoniums in a, 443 
brick, building a, 436 
damp in a, 6 
forcing, 540 
propagating, 16, 050 

Pits and frames. 54, 134, 208, 220,344,370, 
416, 560, 675; Cucumbers and Melons 
in, 226 ; plants in, 364 ; seedlings in, 
332 ; voung stuff in, 2G0 
CucumSer, 431 
Piteaimia violacea, 712 
Plantain Lily not flowering, 834 ; Siebold ’* 
3 ; Siebold’s, in flower, 265 
Lilies, 3, 136 ; in flower, 265 
Plantains, etc., on lawms, 267, 278, 294 
on a tennis-lawn, 374 
Plant, a hardy edging, 294 
basket, Panicum variegatum as a, 28<> 
bedding, wrhite or silver-leaved, 577 
for a verandah, 538 
(or moist places, a fine, 263 
greenhouse, cool, a, 313; or window, 
useful, a, 441 

leaves, use of the sponge on, 547 
pit, constructing a, 301 
potting, a, 330; and how to know the 
state of the roots of a, 442 
rock garden, beautiful, a, 873; pretty 
a, 553 

rock or wall, pretty, a, 327 

room, a pood, 305 

stove, win ter-blooming, a, 82 

table, useful, a, 50 

tuberous, a, 346 

tube, wood for, 596 

wall, Genista fragnuis as a, 126,142 

Whirling, the, 286 

window, a good, 197; an easily-grown, 
209; Harrison’s Musk as a, 382; 
pretty, a. 90 

Plant i nftcr Tomatoes, 114 
and cut flowers for profit, 068 
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Plants and Ferns tor hall decoration, 119 
and rats and mice, 549 
and red ants, 371, 392 
and shrubs tor a border against a house, 
379, 395 
and Vines, 680 

applying manures to, 252; applying 
stimulants to, 26 

basket, 687 ; Tuberous Begonias as, 229 
bedding, and rabbits, 70; dividing, 248; 
dying, 267 ; permanent, 121; pre¬ 
paration of and hardening off, 112 ; 
spring, 326 

bold-growing, for a window, 451 
Castor-oil, from seed, 36 
climbing, sensible system of pruning, 
439 

cool greenhouse, sulphate of ammonia 
or guano for, 191 
cow-manure-water for, 146 
Cucumber, earthing-up, 584 
edging, hardy, 136 
etc., in a cola greenhouse, 480 
exhibition, Verbenas as, 529 
flne-foliaged exhibition, 131; for room 
decoration, 231; hardy, for lawns, 225 
flagging, watering, 87 
flowering, and shrubs and bulbs near 
the sea, 53; for a bed, 157; for a 
London conservator}', 252; for a north 
bed, 212; for a permanent bed, 157 ; 
for September, 125 ; in a cold frame, 
394; in a town garden, 213, 223; in 
the shade, 426 ; now, what should we 
have ? 573 

for a bazaar, 578, 5S9 
for a bed with a northern aspect, 513 
for a cold greenhouse, 371 
for a farmhouse garden, 113,136 
for a fernery, 255 
for a game covert, 568 
for a greenhouse, 481; border, 052 
for a lean-to greenhouse, 142 
for an aquarium, 286 
for a narrow south border, G56 
for an empty room, 366, 486 
for an exposed lawn, 24 
for a north window, 65, 2S6 
for an unheated greenhouse, 643; some 
useful, 642 

for a permanent archway, 498 
for a rock summer-house, 513, 623 
for a shady dell, 9; situation, 411 
for a shallow soil, 175 
for a sitting-room, ’446 
for a small lake in a temperate fernery, 
342 

for a small town garden near the sea, 
482 

for a south border against a house, 409 
for a stiff clay soil, 586 
for a verandah, 469, 486, 548 
for a vinery, 366 
for a window-box, etc., 488 
for bog gardens, selection of, 156 
for borders near a house, 508 
for carpet bedding, 34, 43 
for flowering in winter, 551 
for greenhouse pillars and borders, 515 
for north-west borders, 696 
for profit, growing, 211 
for rooms, 563 
for shaded windows, 225 
for summer-house walls, etc., 138 
for sunless window's, 216 
for table decoration, 579 ; six best, 573 
for the bock of a greenhouse, 171 
for the north side of a hedge, 468 
for the rock border, some good, 200 
for the seaside, 498 
for town window-boxes, 50 
for vases, 119; and Preonies, 248, 267 
for window-baskets, 538 
for window-borders, 548, 568 
for window-boxes, 209, 601, 616 
for wintering, treatment of, 335 
fowl-manure for, 26, 43 
from seed, raising, 64 
greenhouse, choice, 704; oool, 29; for 
cut bloom, 126; hard water for, 22, 
665; neglected, 221, 235, 265, 665; 
out-of-doors, 375 ; planting out, 169 
hardening off, 88 

hardv, 233 ; and frost, 6S7 ; drying off, 
587 ; edging, 375, 412 ; flne-foliaged, 
239; fine-leaved, 135 ; flow ering, and 
Ferns beside water, 90, 104; for a 
room, 631; for a small greenhouse, 
394, 405 : for a town garden, 639, 553; 
in a tow'n garden, 332 ; in colonies, 
251; in pots, 682 ; marsh and aquatic, 
706 ; on a window-sill, 90,104 ; shrubs 
and, in borders, 298 
herbaceous, 346; for a border, 200 
in a cold greenhouse, 381 
in a house-porch, 231, 251 
in an amateur's greenhouse, 24 
in a window, 242 

indoor, various, management of, 002 
in pits and frames, 304 
in pots, guano for, 166 
in sleeping-rooms, are they injurious ? 
381 

in very light soil, 708 
in W'oll-pockets, 132 
in winter, protecting, 382 
large old, of Fuchsias, 280 
losing their leaves, 557, 686 
manure-water for, 365 
manures for, 270 
aames of, 451 

near a dusty highway, 670 
New Zealand, 557 
not true to name, 464 
of Asparagus, one-year-old, 273 
on a north border, 363 


Digitized fr. 
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Plants, pig-manure for, 189 
protection of the roots of, from frost, 
554 

removing, 43, 550, 581 
repotting, 82 

rock or border, pretty, 109 
satisfactory mixed house of, 453 
scented-leaved, 315 
seedling, 86 
shading, 86 

soft-w'ooded, striking, 646 
soot-water for, 106 

spring and summer, for a greenhouse, 
451 

stove, fine-leaved, 371, 648, 705 ; 

neglected, 571; winter-blooming, 81 
syringing, 443 
under a tree, 397 ; trees, 18 
useful, some, 807 
variegated, for a window, 119 
various, planting and flowering of, 522, 
S39 

water, 280 

window, 620; and gas, 92: Arum 
lilies as, 645; care of, 282; Chinese 
Primulas as, 508 ; four best, 175 ; how 
to keep the frost from, 517 ; treat¬ 
ment of, 710 ; Tuberous Begonias as, 
125 

winter-flowering, 480 ; for market, 252, 
265 

wintering, 464 

with holes in their leaves, 373 
Planting a Clematis, 448, 461 
a flower-border, 156 
a garden with hardy flowers, 374 
Autroemerias, 863, 373, 695, 708 
and flow'ering of various plants, 522, 
539 

and manuring Potatoes, 117 
and propagating Hollies, 555, 579 
and sowing, 403; Broad Beans, 185 
an herbaceous border, 41 
a rockery, 204 

Asparagus, 230, 273; and Seakale, 359 
a Strawberry-bed, 467, 466 
a vegetable garden, 476 
a Wistaria, 402 
beds, 26, 488 

borders with Roees, perennials, etc., 
503 

Brussels Sprouts, 146 
Carnations, 136; early, 402 
Celery, 254, 291 
copse, 495 
Day lilies, 625 
dwarf worked Roses, 411 
early Melons on hillocks, 656 
Endive and Lettuce, 292 
evergreens, 439 
flower-beds, 200 
fruit-trees, 514 ; and Roses, 390 
Good King Henry, 292, 324, 402 
Goosebemes, Currants, and espalier 
Apple-trees, 437 
Holiy-hedges, 59 

Hyacinthus candlcans in Scotland, etc., 
523 

Lilies of the Valley, etc., 248, 266 
Liliums, 25 

Nephrolepis in the fernery, 663 
notes on, 15 
of fruit-trees, 465 
or potting bulbs, 453 
out Azaleas of the Ghent and mollis 
sections, 169; Calla (Richardia) 
sothiopica, 169; Camellias, 180 ; 
Christmas Cherry, 109; Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, 169 ; Dicentra (Dielytra) spec- 
tabilis, 109: Eupatoriums, 109; 
greenhouse plants, 109 ; Hollyhocks, 
92; Lettuces, 144 ; seedling Rhu¬ 
barb, 381; Solan um capsi east rum, 
109 ; Spirtea (Hoteia) japonica, 109 ; 
Tea Roses from cuttings, 494 
Peonies and Lavender, 200 
Peas and Beans, 045, 653 
Poplar and Lime-trees, 423 
Potatoes, 045 
Rhubarb and Seakale, 532 
Roses in a narrow border, 494 
shrubs, 35, 41, 438 
Single Violets, 206 
spring beds, 398 

Strawberries, 4, 21; etc., for market, 
457 

Tiger Lilies, etc., 602 

Torch Lilies, 539 

trees or shrubs, two ways of, 15 

Tritomas, 530 

Tulips, 515 

vegetables and sowing seeds, 8 
Vines, 3 ; in June, 198 
window-boxes cheaply for winter, 446 
Platyoodon grandiflorum, 271 
Pleione maculata, 230 
Pleiones, 553 

Pleopeltis lvoopodoldes, 63 
Pleurothalns, 256 
venosa, 63 

Plum and Pear-trees, old, 435 
Chinese, Double-flowered, 422 
Coe’s Golden Drop, 325; Late Red, 381 
De Montfort, 325 
Double Chinese, forcing, 422 
Guthrie’s Late Green, 325 
Jefferson’s, 825 
July Green Gage, 825 
Kirke’s, 325 

Oullin’s Golden Gage, 325; fruiting- 
branch of, 825 
Purple Gage, 325 
Transparent Gage, 325 
Plum-tree for a south wall, 456 
Plum-trees and Roses, insects on, 287 
block blight on, 317 


Plum-trees, in an unsatisfactory state, 354 
management of, 364 
Victoria, 21 
Violet, largest, 657 
Wyedale, 534 

Plums and Peaches for a wall, 431 
and Pears, late, 694 
as espaliers, 393 
cracking, 426 
for market, 103 
on north walla, 272 

Pears, and MoreQo Cherries, pruning, 
556 

pruning, 694 
some good, 325 
summer pruning of, 134, 376 
syringing, 268 

Plumbago capensis, priming, 394 
leaves, 684 

Plume Poppy, the, 363 
Plunging and manure-water for Balsams, 
215 

pot Roses, 195 
Strawberry-pots, 113 
the pots of Libonia floribunda, 399 
Poinsettia pulcherrima, 82 
White, the, 675 
Poinsettias, 610 
after flow'ering, 672 
for market, 628 
in the greenhouse, 642 
Poison of Primula obconica, 56 
Poivrea coccinea, 558 
Polenionium coeruleum variegatum, 136 
Polyanthus, seedling, a, 695 
Polyanthuses and Primroses, 540; divid¬ 
ing, 169 

Polypodium pectinatum for a Wardian- 
case, 178 

vulgare auritum, 677 ; v. ramosum, 678 
Polypody, common, the, 677, 707 
Polystacnya pubescens, 693 
Polystichum amplissimum, 10 
capense, 10 
conifolinum, 10 

denticulatum, 10 ; for a Wardian-case, 
17S 

faicinellum, 10 
mucronatum, 10 
ordinatum, 10 
proliferum, 10 

triangulum, 10 ; t. laxum, 10 
venustum, 10 
vestitum, 10 
Polystichums, 10 
viviparous sorts, 559 
Pond, Bulrushes in a, 334 
Pondweed, fragrant, the, 603 
Pony, cost of keeping a, 69 
Poplar and Lime-trees, planting, 423 
Poppy, Blue Indian (Himalayan), treat¬ 
ment of, 307 
Homed, the, 63, 234 
Shirley, 35 
Poppies, 278 
alpine,121 
Iceland, 278, 294 

Shirley, and Sweet Peas, sowing, 56 
Porch, Clematis and Honeysuckle for a, 
538 

covered icith Clematis montana, 125 
Fern-wall in a, 666 
Honeysuckle and Clematis for a, 543 
house, plants in a, 231, 251 
small, Gloire de Dijon Roses in a, (MHO 
trellised, climber for a, 31 
Portland oement for joints of hot water 
pipes, 417 

Posts, Alder-w'ood for, 41 
Potato and Tomato, the, 330 
Beauty of Hebron, 378 
culture, 653 

disease and sulphate of copper, 423, 474; 

sulphate of copper for, 359 
early, a good, 339 
Imperator, 653 
Rural New Yorker, 449 
Sharpe's Victor, 82 
stems with mildew, 236 
Walnut-lea ved Kidney, sprou tingt ubers 
of, 553 
Potatoes, 234 
best table, etc., 653 
early, 553 ; in pots, 426 
earthing up, reasons for, 437 
for exhibition, 668 
for seed, 485 

for show, growing, 423 ; keeping, 286 
from seed, 90 


g rowing, 8 
ot-beds for, 587 
late, planting, 127 
lifting, 292; and storing, 339 
manuring, 117, G53 
nitrate of soda for, 117 
planting. 045 ; and manuring, 117 
preparation of the land for, 653 
seed, 653 ; disprouting, 509 
small, on haulm, 341 
storing, 423 

sulphate of copper for, 350 
table, 053 

top-dresBings for, 145,153 
very early, 474,485 
Potentillas, Double, 451 
Pots, flower, draining, 11 
washing, 189 

well drained, for Gesneras, 23 
Potting Adian turns, 05 
and how to know the state of the roots 
of a plant, 442 
and pruning Roses, 421 
and seed-sowing, soil for, 160 
and treatment of Todea superiia, 664 
a plant, 330 
bulbs, 435, 464 


Potting Cacti, 418 
Oalanthes, 659 
Chrysanthemum plants. 177 
oompost for, 17 
Daphnes, 126 

final, of Chinese Primulas, 496 
first, of Chinese Primulas, 490 
Genistas and Deutzias, 99 
greenhouse Statices, 583 
Hyacinths, 366 
large Camellias, 73, 83 
Liliuni aura turn, 522 ; and specioeum, 
87; L. Harrisi, 551; L. Harrisi for a 
room, 564; L. lancifolium, 322 
Liliums, 399 

Maiden-hair Ferns, 578; and Spiraeas, 
204 

material, Orchid, 611 
Odontoglossums, 377, 463 
Orchids, 648 
or planting bulbs, 453 
Palms, 395 

plants in the oool greenhouse, 191 
soil, 298 
Tea Roses, 289 
turfy loam for, 648 
Poultry and fruit-trees, etc., 28 
eating their feathers, 413 
keeping, 543 

manure, 301; for Celery, 175 
run and garden, 52 
Preserving fruit for show, 338, 346 
Pricking out Cauliflowers, 341 
Primrose, Evening, Young’s, 44 
Primroses and Polyanthuses, dividing, 
169; in an unheated greenhouse, 
042 

Chinese, as window plants, 588 
colouring, 115, 127 

Double and Single, in pots, 683; hardy, 
541 

Green, 104,109, 129 

hardy, 095 ; in pots, 48; weak ones, 696 
White, delicacy of, 136 
Primula, Chinese, covering seed of the, 
98; sowing seed of, 98; worms in pots 
of, 481 

Double White Chinese in a window, 712 
obconica, 496; poison of, 56; propa¬ 
gating, 211 
rosea, etc., 422 

Primulas, Blue, in small pots, 48 
Chinese, 22; after flow'ering, treatment 
of, 99; and Cinerarias, 522; and 
Spiraeas, 249 ; and Spiraeas for next 
spring, 233 ; and their culture, 495 ; 
Double White, dividing, 194,211; final 
potting of, 496; first potting of, 496; 
flow'ering of, 442; for winter, 323; 
from seed, 48; growing, 675; in win¬ 
dows, 31; keeping, 78; period of rest 
for, 495 ; seedling, treatment of, 252, 
264 ; Single ana Double, flowers of 
495 ; treatment of, 265 
Double, 572 ; propagating, 572 
treatment of, 621, 531 
Privet and Yew from cuttings, 654, 667 
evergreen, 672 
hedge not growing, 41, 59 
hedges, clipping, 189; etc., 553 
Profit, gardening for, 104 
Promenma citrina, 286 
Propagating a Crassula, 280 
a Gaillardia. 363, 401 
Aloysia citnodosa, 330 
Altemantheras and Echeverias, 437 
an Aucuba, 101 

and planting Hollies, 565, 578, 600 
and pruning Thujas, 585 
and treatment of Gardenias, 142 
an Everlasting Pea, 294 
a Rose sport, 219 

Asparagus tenuissimus and Hare’s-foot 
Fern, 622 
Aucubas, 608, 628 
a wild Rose, 445 
bedding Pelargoniums, 322, 397 
beds, 662 

Bougainvilleas, 557 

case, a, 643 

Clematises, 187 

Cupressus lAwaoni&na, 566 

Cytisus racemosus from cuttings, 230 

Dahlias, 97, 98, 706 

Deutzia gracilis, 255 

Double Primulas, 572 

Epacrises, 397 

Erica hyemalis, 58, 73 

Everlasting Peas, 90 

frame, a, 706 

Ghent Azaleas, 397 

Gloxinias, 216, 382 

hardy shrubs, 238; preparing the pots 
for, 238 

Herbaceous Phloxes, 247 
Hollies, 238 
hot-beds for, 620 
house, 2. 22, 68, 108, 688 
Laurels and Rhododendrons, 439 
Lavender, 170, 181 
Libonia floribunda, 399 
Lilacs, 59 

Moutan or Tree-P*eony, 255 
Paris Daisies, 132 
pit, 16, 650 
preparing for, 588 
Primula obconica, 211 
Rhododendrons, 238 
Roses, 289, 309 
Seakale, 342 

Sericographis Ghiesbreghtiana, 286 
Statice profusa and Tree-Ferns, 805, 

Sweet Briers, 864 

Sweet-soented Verbena or Lemon-plant, 
330 

Original fro-m 
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Propagating Tacsonios, 27 
the Ev erlasting Pea from cuttings and 
seeds, 70 

the Gum Cistus, 426 
the Syringa, 165 
the Yellow Broom, 439 
Tree-l’wonies, 201 
Wallflowers, etc., 5is 
winter-flowering Carnations, 253 
Wistaria sinensis, 76, 87 
Propagation and culture of Luculia gratis- 
si ma, 194 
of Aralios, 552 

of Butcher’s Broom, etc., 510, 519 
of Carnation Souvenir de la Maltnaison, 
605 

of Carnations for pot culture, 303 
of Christmas Roses, 621 
of Clematises, 464 ■ 
of Roses in winter, 596 
of the Double Chinese Plum, 422 
Propagator, forcing Seakale, etc., in a, 
127 ; Seakale, Rhubarb, etc., in a, 145 
green fungus in a, 142 
nested with an oil-lamp, 23, 34, 81,126; 
with oil, 167 

making a, etc., 571, 611, 624, 643, 692 
management of a, 666 
over hot-water pipes, 49, 59 
Protecting fruit blossoms, 46 
Protection of fruit blossoms, ooping- 
boartis for, 46: evergreen branches 
for, 47 ; hay and straw for, 47 ; modes 
of, 46; old fiah-nets for, 46; roller- 
blinds for, 46; Tiflany, Frigi Domo, 
etc., for, 46 

Pruning a Climbing Xiphetos Rose, 662 
a Gloire de Dijon Rose, 610, 627 
a Marshal Xiel Rose, 283, 820, 343, 404 
and potting Roses, 427 
and propagating Thujas, 5S5 
and shifting a Marshal Niel Rose, 484 
and training creepers, 448; Peaches and 
Apricots, 184 ; the Morello Cherry, 
657 

and treatment of Roses, 47, 00 
a Xiphetos Rose, 550 
a Scotch Rose, 676, 607 
autumn-planted fruit-trees, 710 
Camellias and Azaleas, 582, 592 
Clematis, 277 
climbing Roses, 676, 697 
espalier Pear-trees, 298, 314 
Filbert and Cob-nut-trees, 408 
Fortune’s Y ellow Rose, 240 
fruit-trees for a crop, 534 
Gooseberry-bushes, 555 
Gooseberries, 534 ; annual, 168 
horizontally-trained fruit-trees, 613 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses, 610, 626 
Jasmines and Barberries, 105 
Martchal Xiel Roses under glass, 107 
Moss Roses, 207 
newly-plan tod Rose-bushes, 1 
Nut-trees, 298, 315 

of climbing plants, sensible system of, 
439 

of Gooseberries, delaying the, 168 
of Roses, winter, the, 610 
orchard trees, 62 
Peach-trees, 342 

Pears, Plums, and Morello Cherries, 566 
Plumbago capensis, 394 
Plums, 094 

pyramid Apple-trees, 657 
root, 465, 694; for fruit-trees, 434; of 
fruit-trees in October and November, 
434 

Roses, 1, 2, 90, 309, 697 ; early, 610 
summer, of Apples, 184, 376; of Apri¬ 
cots, 187 ; of bush fruits, 184, 376; of 
Cherries, 184 ; of Currants, 256; of 
fruit-trees, 184, 376; of Peaches and 
Nectarines, 184, 376; of Pears, 376; 
of Plums, 184, 376; of the Vines, 876; 
Of Vines on walls, 184 
Tea Roses for earlv flowering, 635; in 
pots, 289 

various Roses, 697 
wall creepers. 25 

l'runu* sinensis fl.-pl., 422 ; forcing, 422 
triloba, 238 
Ptsris orgnta. 111 
argyrea. 111 
upericanlis. 111 
biaurita. 111 

cretica. 173 : c. olbo-lineata, 286 

telosma. 111 

Kingiana, 111 

acaberula, 63 

wmipinnata, 111 

ttmilata, 172 ; $. angustata, 173 
wlcata. 111 
trsmula, 111 
tricolor, 186 

Victori*, 78 ; for a Wardian-case. 177 
Pterises, ill 
Pullets, Orpington, 257 
Silver Dorking, 489 
Pulmonaria, 135 
Pumlane-tree, the, 53 
Putty, mixing, 689 
Pvracantha not flowering, 514 
P> rethrum Golden Feather, 136 
Pjrethruras, Double, dividing, 231, 248 
Pyrus molius fieri bunda 793 


R 

R abbit losing its coat, 217 

Babbits and bedding plants, 70 
for market, 12, 66 
unhealthy, 147 
young wild, rearing, 413 
Radishes and Carrots, forcing, 558 
for autumn and winter, 382 
Rain-water for a garden, 175 
Rains, heavy, and fruit crops, 444 
Raspberry, Purple-flowered, the, 263 
shoots, grubs on, 146 
suckers, 189 
Raspberries, 555 
blighted, 632 
etc., on a north wall, 586 
good, growing, 393 
Rating a garden, 346 
Rats and mice and plants, 549 
getting rid of, 600, 615, 644, 690, 706 
Rearing skylarks, 413 
young wild rabbits, 413 
Red-spider, and Grapes cracking, 269 ; on 
Strawberries in pots, 140; on Vines, 
130, 397 ; sulphur upon the hot-water 
pipes to destroy, 130 
Refuse, charred, 84, 110 
Regrafting fruit-trees, 36, 168 
Replanting and lifting Asparagus, 273 
Asparagus, 235 
Peach-trees, 364 

pyramid Pear and Apple-trees, 451 
Repotting a Hoya carnosa, 347 
a Wax-plant, 347, 358 
Auriculas in August, 328 
Ferns, 40 
Lochenaiias, 366 
Palms and Dracaenas, 644 
plants, 82 

stove Ferns and other plants, 40 
Retinospora pisifera for hedges, 10 
Rhodanthe Manglesi, etc., in spring, 660 
Rhodanthes, 596 
treatment of, 342 

Rhododendron-bed, making up a, 10 
Countess of Haddington, 551 
Manglesi, 101; flowers of, 101 
Veitchiannm, flowers of, 417 
Rhododendrons, 451 
and Laurels, propagating, 439 
cutting back, 426 

etc., for a nearly sunless spot, 422, 433 
greenhouse, 417, 512 ; exposure out-of- 
doors, 417 
hardy, best, 18 
in pots, 628 
manuring, 18 
not flowering, 316 
propagating, 238 
soil and manure for, 682, 689 
Rhodoleia Championi, 271 
Rhubarb and Seakale, planting, 532; 
roots, 554 ; treatment of, 204 
culture of, 366 
for forcing, 692 

forcing in a deep, dark pit, 515 ; in a 
Mushroom-bed, 389 ; in the open bor¬ 
der, 475 

gathering, 256; late, 316 
m pots, forcing, 350 
in winter, 449 
seedling, planting out, 381 
wine, 268 

Rhus or Sumach, 155 
Ribes, 53, 155 

Richardi& (Collaj, rothtopioa, planting out, 
169 

Richardias, treatment of, 360 
Ripening Tomatoes, 276 
Road-sweepings as manure, 330 
Rochea falcata, 170 

Rock-garden plant, beautiful, a, 373; 
pretty, a, 553 

orborder-plants, pretty, 109 
or wall-plant, a pretty, 327 
summer-house, plants for a, 513, 523 
Rockerr, planting a, 204 
Rockeries or stumperies in gardens, 41 
Rodger si a podophylla, 239; sheltered from 
rough, dry winds, 239 
Rodriguezia secunda, 654 
Romanzoflla sitchensis, 119 
Romneya Coulteri, culture of, 092, 621 
Roof for a vinery, 248, 268 
Room and cold greenhouse decoration, 
Ferns for, 104 

ami window gardening, 304 
Arum Lily and Vallota in a, treatment 
of, 446 

Bouvardias for a, 538 
Brugmansia (Datura) suaveolens for, 
360 

bulbs in baskets in a, 508 
Cape Heaths for a, 600 
Chrysanthemums for a, 491 
decoration, Acer Negundo rariegatum 
for, 231; Araik Sieboldi for, 231; 
Aspidistra lurida for, 231; bulbs for, 
446, 360; Dracwnas for, 231; Ferns 
for, 231; Ficus elastica for, 231; flne- 
foliaged plants for, 231; Grevillea 
robusta for, 231 ; India-rubber-plant 
for, 231; Palms for, 231, 658 ; striped 
Maize for, 387 ; Variegated Maple for, 
231 

Digitalis alba for a, 409 
dining, Palin in a, 091 
empty, plants for an, 366, 486 
Fairy Roses for a, 600 
Ferns for a, 408, 631 ; in a, 046 
flies in a, 281, 296 

refracta alba for a, 824 
(Cytisus racemosus) for a, 001 


Q UkaCUS cerris pendula, 352 
(Question, legal, a, 17 
Vuick hedge, cutting down a, 1 
Quince stock, Pears 
•tocks. Apples on, 
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Room, hardy plants for a, 631 
India-rubber-plants in a, 632 
Marguerites for a, 615 
potting Lilium Harrisi for, 564 
Roman Hyacinths for a, 538 
sitting, plants for a, 446 
Tuberose - scented Tobacco for dark 
comers of a, 340 
Tulips for a, 630 
White Foxglove for a, 409 
Rooms, Carnations as pot-flowers for, 340 
Coleus for, 563 
Cyclamens for, 563 
Cyperus altemifolius for, 563 
decoration of, Palms for, 455 
Echeveria retusa for, 563 
Impatiens Sultani for, 563 
Palms in small pots in, 395 
plants for, 563 

Root-crops, 554 ; storing, 423 
pruning, 465, 604 ; fruit-trees, 434 
Roots, air, on a Black Hamburgh Vine, 
168 

of Tea Roses dying, 107, 124 
Rooting Roses, novel mode of, 308 
Rosa rugosa, 509, 521 
sempervirens, 282 
Rose J inter Vibert on a pillar, 461 
and Clematis cuttings, 22!) 

Banksian, treatment of a, 599 
Baroness Rothschild , 561 
bed, naked, a, 60 
beds, digging, 309 ; moles in, 246 
buds, deformed, 260 
bushes in distress, 343, 391 ; newly- 
planted, pruning, l 
Celeste, 707 

Cheshunt Hybrid, 143; on a dwelling- 
house, 172 

Climbing Devoniensis, 143; for the 
front of a house, 509; Xiphetos, 48, 
60 ; Xiphetos, pruning a, 562: on a 
cottage porch, 171 ; Yellow, for a 
greenhouse, 428 

cuttings, 451; carefully-selected, 308 *, 
earliness of, 308; for Tasmania, 661 ; 
Gloire de Dijon, 1; in October, taking, 
427 ; in water, striking, 445 ; length 
of, 308 ; striking, 308, 337, 558 ; un¬ 
ripened, 598 ; winter rooting of, 598 
Dog, Betleguar on a, 382 
for a greenhouse, 658, 661 
Fortune’s Y’ellow, 240, 245, 550 ; in a 
conservatory or greenhouse, 240; 
pruning, 240 

garden, aspect for a, 343; making a, 
364, 428 ; manure in the, 461 
Gloire de Dijon, 38, 123, 337, 509; and 
Tea Roses generally, 472 ; aspects for, 
123; in a frame, 337; in a green¬ 
house, 123, 240, 246, 343, 541, 580, 
599 ; in a pot, 697 ; in town gardens, 
123 ; not blooming, 343, 363 ; pruning, 
610, 627 ; standard, moving a, 242 ; 
treatment of, 509; turning yellow, 
242 ; under glass, 123 
Gloire des Rosomanes, 508 
growing, etc., for profit, 598; in a 
suburtsui garden, 445 ; in suburban 
gardens, 472 
Henry Bennett, 484 
hips, gathering, 598 
house, a, 60, 70; making a, 529 
La France, 282,391, 404, 472; and other 
Roses, 319; as a pot plant, 319 
leaf, eggs on, 215 

leaves curling, 163, 242 ; diseased, 215 
Mar&hal Niel, 108, 187 ; an old, 215 ; an 
unsatisfactory, 95,10S ; blooms falling 
off a, 77 ; cankered, a, 658, 661 ; can¬ 
kering, 95 ; cutting back a, 343 ; fine, 
a, 1; grafting from a, 484 ; in a cold 
greenhouse, 562 ; in a greenhouse, 95, 
107, 143, 155, 105, 240, 246, 445, 697 ; 
In a greenhouse with FernB, 369 ; in a 
pot, 48,00; losing its leaves, 107,124; 
monster, a, 88; on a Brier, 219 ; out- 
of-doors, 240, 246; pruning a, 283, 
820, 343, 404 ; pruning and lifting a, 
484; scale on a, 219 ; treatment of, 
95, 107, 259, 509, 520, 707 ; under 
glass, 123 

Marie Van Houtte, 369 
Merveille de Lyon, 658 
Moss, as a standard, the, 207 
moving a, indoors, 391 
Mrs. J. Laing, 494 

Niphetos, climbing and dwarf kinds, 
under glass, 123 ; in a pot, 404 ; prun¬ 
ing a, 650; turning black, 107 
Ophirie, 550 
Pink Tea, 530 
Scotch, pruning a, 670, 697 
season, the, 259 
shoots, insects eating, 143, 156 

K rt, propagating a, 219 

>, Adrienne Christophile, 337 ; Anna 
Olivier, 259, 337 ; Belle 1 yonnaise, 
601; Catherine Mermet, 260 ; Devon- 
iensis, 493; Dr. Grill, 259 ; Hon. 
Edith Gifford, 260 ; Hon. Edith 
Gifford, floicer of, 493; Innooente 
Pirola, 260, 493; Jeanne Abel, 337 ; 
Madame Bravy, 493; Madame Charles, 
259 ; Madame de Hippolyte Jaraain, 
493; Madame de Watteville, 260 ; 
Madame Hoste, 259; Madame Ijani- 
bard, 259, 339; Madame Lombard, 
branch of, 337 ; Madame WUlermoz, 
493; Marie Van Houtte, 18, 259; 
Marie Van Houtte in flower, 445 ; 
Niphetos, 259,493; Perle des J&rdins, 
259; Perle de Lyon, 337 ; Rubens, 
259, 493, 627 ; Rubens on a wall, 627 ; 
Souvenir de David d’Angers, 337 ; 
Souvenir d’Eiise Vardon, 493 


Rose, Tea, Souvenir de Paul Neron, 494 ; 
8ouvenir 8. A. Prince, 492; Souvenir 
de Thlrfese Levet, 387 ; Souvenir d’un 
Ami, 259; The Bride, 493 
unsatisfactory, an, 320 
W. A. Richardson, 18, 626, 035; not 
flowering, 163 ; under glass, 123 
White, climbing on a tree, 241 ; Cluster,, 
or Seven Sisters, 289 ; La France, 427 ; 
Niphetos, 658; Ramanas, 38; Ra- 
manas, half-opened floicer of, 38; 
Tea-scented, The Bride, flowers of, 
658 ; The Bride, 658 
wild, propagating, 445 
Yellow* Banksian, treatment of a, 580 
Roses and Carnations in borders, 298 
and Chrysanthemums in a shady green¬ 
house, 6 

and fruit-trees, planting, 390 
and galvanised wire-netting, 260 
and Plum-trees, insects on, 287 
and shrubs. Moss on, 553 
and White Clematis near the sea, 432 
Austrian Briers, 219 
autumn-flowering, 390 
Banksian, 88, 282 ; excavating the soil 
for, 88 
bedding, 424 

best, the, 338 ; stock for, 424, 427 
Bourbon, in autumn, 391 
Brier versus Manetti as a stock for, 481 
budding, 47, 240, 260, 320, 337 
China, for windows, 432; in autumn, 
391 

climbing, 282, 461 ; bright and dark 
coloured, 364, 369; for a conserva¬ 
tory, 697, 704 ; for the front of a 
house, 484 , 494 ; Hybrid Perpetual, 
on dwelling-house, 172; in a cool 
greenhouse, 364 ; multiflora, 00, 70 ; 
near London, 494 ; on arches, 143; on 
warm, sunny walls, 142; or bush, 245 ;. 
pruning, 676, 697 ; some good, 142,. 
550 

Crimson and Pink China, 580 
cutting down, 445 
depth of soil for, 472, 484 
Dog, 565 

dwarf, best, the, 599; worked, plant¬ 
ing, 411 

etc., in an unheated greenhouse, 707 
evergreen, 282 ; climbing, 143, 461 
Fairy and Polyantha, §8 ; and Poly- 
antha, pruning, 88; for a room, 600 ; 
in pots, 48, 60 ; for windows, 433 
for a house wall, 548 
for a small greenhouse, 155 
for a south-west wall, 424 
for a sunny situation, 309 
for a wall, 529 
for budding, 707 
forcing, 588, 635 
for exhibition, 661 
for London, 461 
for market, 628 
for September, 385 
for show, 364, 369 
for the front of a greenhouse, 445 
for the window’ garden, 432 
from cuttings, 451 

from seed, 550, 676, 697 ; raising, 155 

from seeds, 562 

Galiioa or French, the, 219 

garden, some good, 219 

Gloire de Diion, in a small porch, 690 

green-fly and caterpillars on, 256 

greenhouse for, heating a, 599 

growing, and green-fly, 144. 156 

hardiest and longest blooming, 18 

hardy China, 369 

Hybrid Perpetual, good old kinds of, 
289; in autumn, 390; in pots, prun¬ 
ing, 626; pruning, 610 
in a conservatory, 290, 494, 521 
in a garden, 364 
in a greenhouse, 70 
In a Dirge greenhouse, 484, 494 
in a narrow border, planting, 494 
in a small greenhouse, 163 
In a vinery, 60 
in masses, 245 

In pots, 29, 289, 627, 636; etc., for 
Easter, 8 ; for show, 562 ; in a green¬ 
house. 60 

insect attacking, 330 

in September, 391 

in the landscape, 245 

in tubs, 520 

late summer, 369 

Laurels, etc., cuttings of, 606, 026 

lifting and training, in November, 219 

losing their leaves, 424 

manures for, 428 

Martehal Niel, cankering, 47; In pots, 
240, 246; under glass, 107; under 
glass, after pruning, 107 ; under glass, 
pruning, 1OT 
mildew on, 107, 286 
Monthly, 508 

Moss, 143, 207, 219; Perpetual, or, 
autumn-flowering, 143; pruning, 207 ; 
summer-flowering, 143; two sections 
of, 143 ; varieties of, 207 
near Manchester, 580, 626 
neglected, 336 

not blooming in a greenhouse, 242 
not flowering, 187 
not thriving, 369, 676, 697 
old-fashioned, 241 
on Brier-stocks, 341 

on dwelling-houses, 171; protection, 
pruning, and varieties of, 171; soil 
and choice of plants, 171 
on Manetti, 363 
on trees, 282 

in, 484, 601,676 
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Roses, perennials, etc., planting borders 
with, 503 

f illars, (or, 586 

olyantha, for windows, 432; in autumn, 
391; or Miniature, 343 
pot, guano for, 70, 88; in a cool green¬ 
house, 320; in a greenhouse, 290, 309 ; 
in an unheated greenhouse, 520; 
plunging, 195 
potting and pruning, 427 
propagating, 289, 30.) 
propagation of, in winter, 598 
pruning, 1, 290, 309, 697 ; and treat¬ 
ment of, 47, 60 ; early, 610 
rooting, novel mode of, 303 
Scotch, 820, 338 
seedling, 240 
selection of, 472, 484, 494 
some useful, 462 
spineless, 38 

standard, flowers on, 88, 95; in subur¬ 
ban gardens, 472 
stimulants for forced, 635 
stocks for, 520 

sulphide of potassium for, 391 
summer, early, 219 
sweet-scented, 661 

Tea, S3,95, 259, 484, 494, 509 ; against a 
tarred fence, 627 ; for early blooming, 
550, 561 ; for early flowering, pruning 
of, 635 ; generally and Rose Gloire de 
Dijon, 472 ; hardiness of, 18 ; hardy, 
309 ; in a frame, 636, 658 ; in a green¬ 
house, 562; in pots, 124, 143, 163, 
207, 289 ; in pots, pruning, 289 ; on 
walls, etc., 501; planting out from 
cuttings, 494 ; potting, 289; roots of, 
dying, 107, 124 ; scented, in autumn, 
390; some good, 337 ; treatment of, 
561; under glass, 364 ; watering, etc., 
553 ; White, 493 ; Yellow, 303 
Teas, popularising, the, 18 
top-dressing of, 549 
transplanting, 549 
treatment of, 364 

two indispensable varieties for autumn 
flowering, 391 

under glass, 123, 207, 404, 445, 529 ; in 
spring, 697; seasonable notes on, 635 ; 
top-dressing, 635 
uuhealthy, 342, 381 
unsatisfactory, 697, 707 
upon their own roots, more of, 303 
varieties of, for suburban gardens, 472 
various, pruning, 697 
walk of, a, 462 
wall, unpruned, 282 
weevils on, 163 
White, some useful, 6'>3 
winter pruning of, 610 
with hard centres, 423 
with woody centres, 200 
Yellow, for a stormy situation, 445 ; for 
the open air, best, 508 ; hardy, 661 
young, forest of, a, 598 
Rosemary dying, etc., 170, 181 
Rosery under glass, the, 96 
Roup pills for fowls, 257 
Ruhus, 263 

deliciosus, 573 ; flower* of, 263 
fruticosus lociniatus, 263 
odoratus, 263 
rossefolius, 263 
Runner Bean, Champion, 33 
Beans, Scarlet, 7 
Rush, flowering, the, 284 
Russellia juncea, 212 
Rust or canker in Apple-trees, 154 


Scabiosa caucadca, 44 
Scabious, 540 

Scab on Pelargoniums, 666 
Scale on a Marshal Niel Rose, 219 
on Apple and Pear-trees, 680, 694 
on Apple-tree bark, 685 
on Ferns, 10 
on Orange-trees, 488 
Scarborough Lily, the, 29 
Scarlet Runner Bean in the town garden, 
235 

Runner Beans, 234, 276; for screens, 
15 

Runners, sticking, 216 
Schedolepis sub&unculatum, 526 
Schizanthus in pots, 342 
papilionaceus, 92 ; and S. retusus, 660 
Scnomburghia tibicina, 204 
Scilla sibirica and Daffodils, lifting, 104, 
110 

Scilly Isles, gardening in the, 38 
Soorzonera, storing, 423 
Scotch and Austrian Pines, 112 
Screens for Tomatoes, 167 
Jerusalem Artichokes for, 15 
Scarlet Runner Beans for, 15 
Sea Bindweed, 284 

Seaforthia elegans, 676 ; leave* of, 676 
Sea Holly, 284 ; alpine, the, 609 ; Com¬ 
mon, the, 610; Giant, the, 609 ; 
Olivier’s, 610 

Sea Hollies, 609 ; Pandanus group of, 610; 

well-drained soil for, 609 
Seakale and Asparagus, planting, 359 
and Rhubarb, planting, 532; roots, 
554 ; treatment of, 204 
beds, treatment of, 174 
Beet, 339 
culture, 586 
dividing, 350 

earthed up like Celery, growing, 153 
etc., forcing, in a propagator, 127 
for amateurs’ gardens, 100 
forced, 19 

forcing, 19, 510; hot-bed of leaves for, 
510; in the Mushroom-house, 19; 
methods of, 510 
from root-cuttings, 100 
in small gardens, 630 
in the open air, forced, 19 
native, 153 

or Silvery Spanish Beet, 324 
propagating, 342 
raising by seed, 100 

Rhubarb', etc., forcing in a propagator, 
145 

seed, etc., 499 
treatment of, 499 
Seasand for a Carrot-bed, 235, 254 
Seashore, shrubs for the, 654, 667 
trees for the, 682 
Seaside, plants for the, 498 
Seaweed, 11 
preserving, 488 

Sedum glaueum, 441; and S. Lydium for 
carpet-bedding, 43 
Sieboldi, 28 

Sedums and Stonecrops, 136 ; for edgings, 
375 

In winter, 422 

Seed, Acacia lophantha from, 6S4 
Amaryllis and Canna from, 624 
and roots, Pampas Gross from, 56 
Aquilegias from, 278 
Auriculas from, 9 
biennials and perennials from, 540 
Cacti from, 571 
Cannas from, 644 
Canterbury Bells from, 40 
Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks from, 
106 


CJACCOLAB1UM bellinum, 224 
W curvifolium, 200 
Sacoolabiums, Vandas, and Aerides, 476 
Sago Palm, 547 
Saint John’s Bread, 271 
Salad, Dandelions for, 329 
Fennel as, 203 
winter. Chicory as, 474 
Salads, 234 

and vegetables, early, 7 
in the winter, choice, 520 
popularity of, 214 
8alisburia adiantifolia, 401, 422 
Salix babylonica, 361 
8alsafy. 449 
growing, 12, 92 
storing, 423 
treatment of, 262 
Salt as a fertiliser, 617 
for an Asparagus-bed, 499 
for an Onion-bed, 32 
for Asparagus-beds, 554 
Salvia, Scarlet, winter-flowering, 442 
splendens, 146, 442 
Santolina incana, 28 
Sarracenia variolaris, 255 
8arracenias, 216 
SatyriumB, 184 
Savoys, 485 

Sawdust and flowers, 74 
for blanching Celery, 215 
for covering bulbs, 501 
uses of, 507 

Saxifraga cordifolia, 172 
ligul&ta, 172 
Stracheyi, 172 
Saxifrages, 136 
broad-leaved, 172 
dying off, 411 

in an unheated greenhouse, 042 

Digitized by \jj0Q 1 


Castor-oil plants from, 36 

Chicory, from, 602 

China Aster, saving, 334 

Chinese Primulas from, 48 ; sowing, 98 

Chrysanthemums from, 568 

Clianthus Dainpieri from, 285 

Coleuses from, 38 

Cornflowers, Antirrhinums, etc., from, 
37 

Delphiniums, etc., from, 255 
Euphorbia jacquintoflora, from, raising, 
651 

flne-folioged or Rex Begonias from, 31 
Foxgloves and Snapdragons from, 488 
Freesias from, 34, 48, 692, 706 
Fritillaria from, 327 
garden Foxgloves from, 39 
Gentian, 498 

Globe Artichokes from, 569 
Gloxinias from, raising, 97 
Godetia and Nigella from, 48 
Grevillea robusta from, 189 
Herbs from, 116 
Irises and Pansies from, 640 
Lobelia, sowing, 592 
Lobelias from, 271 
of Asparagus, sowing, 668 
of Cinerarias sown in March, 49 
of early Melons, sowing, 656 
of Melons, sowing, 102 
of Mignonette for winter-flowering, 
sowing, 210 
of Onions, best, 99 

of the Chinese Primula, covering the, 
98 

Oleanders from, 65 

or roots, Pampas Grass from, 71 

Palms from, 99 

pans, Begonias and Gloxinias in, 404 
Pansy, sowing, 234 
Peas, 569 

Pentstemons from, 638, 656 
perennials from most reliable and suc- 
oesBful, 278 

Persian Cyclamens from, 312,651 


Seed Potatoes, 653; dissprouting, 560; 
from, 90 

raising perennial flowers from, 26; 
plants from, 64; Roses from, 155; 
Seakale from, 100 
Ro-ies from, 550, 676, 697 
Seakale, etc., 499 

sowing, 603 ; and potting, soil for, 160 ; 

under glass, 701 
stove Periwinkles from, 603 
Tomato, saving, 3.30 ; vitality of, 276 
TropaBolum speciosum, raising from, 
242 

Vincas alba, rosea, and oculata from, 
603 

winter-flowering Carnations from, 253 
Zonal Pelargoniums from, 10 
Seeds and cuttings, propagating the 
Everlasting Pea from, 70 
Aucuba, sowing, 165 
Australian, 541 
bottom-heat for, 603 
Brier, 494 

Camellias from, 571 
cheap, 603 

Chrysanthemums from, 545 
Datura chloranthe from, 366 
flower, collecting, 373 ; saving, 381 
for naming, 712 
Fritillaria from, 340 
Gladiolus, sowing, 431 
hot-bed for raising, 690 
in a London garden, 7o6 
Laburnum, sowing. 365 
Lobelia, sow ing, 5s2 
new’, the best, 603 
New Zealand, 120 
Nigella and Godetia from, 36 
of alpines, 712 
of Conifers, sowing, 105 
of hardy flowers, sowing, 400, 439 ; pe¬ 
rennials, sowing, 216 
of Statiee and Eulalia, 221 
Orchid, 650 
Palm, sowing, 395 
Pansy, sowing, 222 
Phlox Druinmondi from, 12 
raising, 33o ; Begonias from, 496 ; Edel¬ 
weiss from, 477 
Roses from, 562 
saving, 310 
self-sown, 315 

sowing and planting vegetables, 8 
Sunflower, sowing, 395 
Tomato, saving, 389 
vegetable, sowing of, too early, 645 ; 
sowing under glass, 703 
Seeding and dressing lawns, 74 
Seedling Apricots, 314 
Auriculas, 115 ; treatment of, 251 
Begonias, 126,137, 142; raising, 170 
border Pinks, 238 
Calceolarias, culture of, 180 
Carnations, 109, 320, 335, 345, 363 
Chinese Primulas, treatment of, 252, 
264 

Chrysanthemums, 224 
Orange-trees, 632 
Oranges, 160 
plants, 86 

Rhubarb, planting out, 381 
Roses, 240 

Seedlings in pits and frames, 332 
of Hnmea elegans, 202 
or cuttings, small and delicate, in the 
oool greenhouse, 192 
Selaginella csesia arborea, 464 
involvens v&rieg&ta, 573 
Tree, 464 

Sempenivum austriacum, 136 
Senna. Bladder, the, 53 
Sensitive-plant, treatment of, 272 
September, flowering plants for, 125 
white flowers for, 385 
Sericographis Ghiesbreghtiana, propagat¬ 
ing, 286 

Set&ria species, 712 
Setting a saddle boiler, 194 
Shaddock not thriving, 146 
Shade for the cool greenhouse, 191 
Shading Fuchsias, 471 
greenhouses, 40 
Melons, 226 
plants, 86 

Shallots and Garlic, storing, 423 
Garlic and spring-sown Onions, 389 
Shanking of Grapes, 338, 346, 376 
Shed, glass, using, a, 710 
Show and alpine Auriculas, 165 
Celery for, 866 
cottage garden, 331 
fruit for, 364 
Roses for, 364, 369 
vegetables for a, 100 
Shrub, a beautiful dwarf flowering, 401 
a good, for a shady place, 459 
wall, a pretty old, 638 
Shrubs and Ivy, cutting, 28 
and plants for a border against a house. 
379, 395 

and Roses, Moss on, 553 

and trees for a town, 124; fruiting, 565; 

planting, tw*o ways of, 15 
bulbs and flowering plants near the sea, 
53 

climbing, choice, 608 
etc., for screens under tall trees, 641; 
Moss on, 564 

flowering, and Bamboos for a border, 
510; for a South London garden, 488; 
under Fir-trees, 682, 689 
for forcing, 703 
for the seashore, 654, 667 
good dwarf flowering, 228 
hardy, propagating, 238; house for, 
238; preparing the pots for, 238 


Shrubs in window-boxes, 586 
Lilies amongst, 251 
near Manchester, 238 
ornamental flowering and foliage, 155 
planting, 35, 41, 438 
striking cuttings of, 354 
under trees, 439 
wall, 388 

window, in winter, etc., preserving, 515 
winter-flowering deciduous, 689 
Shrublet, a pretty trailing, 187 
Silene pendula and compacta for spring 
bedding, 326 
Skylarks, rearing, 413 
Slipper-worts, hardy, culture of, 20 
Slugs and Bantam fowls, 217 
and Maiden-hair Ferns, 63 
black, in a garden, 708 
in a garden, 564, 577, 615 
Snails, small, on Orchids, 366 
Snapdragons and Foxgloves from seed, 
488 

Snowdrops and Crocuses in a conserva¬ 
tory, 894 

and Lilies of the Valley, 26 
in the Grass, 577 ; near root work, 577 
Soapy water, etc., for the garden, 512 
Soil and lime, 267 

and manure for Conifers, 654, 670; for 
Hyacinths in borders, 411; for Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, 682, 689 

chalky, Clematis Jackmani on a, 59, 76 
excavating, for Banksian Roses, 88 
for on Arbutus, etc., 354 
for and mulching and watering Broad 
Beans, 185 

for and treatment of Tuberoses, 496 
for Asters, 467 

for autumn and winter Cucumbers, 262 
for a Vine border, 189 
for Bouvardias, best, the, ISO 
for Caladiums, 371 
for Camellias, 632 
for Cape Heaths, suitable, 221 
for Christmas Roses, 621 
for Chrysanthemums, 79, 177 
for Columbines, etc., 437 
for Disa grandiflora, 554 
for Dracienos, 57, 366 
for Ericas, suitable, 221 
for Grape Hyacinths, 512 
for Hellebores, 621 
for Michaelmas Daisies, 467 
for Muscari, 512 
for Palms, 189 
for Roses, depth of, 472, 484 
for seed, sow ing and potting, 160 
for Stephanotis floribunda, 189 
for the Royal Fern, 92 
for Tomatoes in a cold house, 118 
from the foundations of buildings, 224 
garden, improving a, 403 
good, for FernB in hanging-baskets, 473 
heavy, Apples for a, 84; cropping, a, 
175 ; good varieties of Apples for a, 
84 ; other suitable kinds of Apples 
for, 84 

in a flower border, improving a, 397 
light, fruit-trees for profit on a, 377 
poor, m&nure-w’ater for a, 189 
potting, 298 

shallow’, plants for a, 175 
stiff clay, plants for a, 586; Lilium 
auratum, etc., in a, 655 
very light, plants in, 708 
well-drainea, for Eryngiums, 609 
Soils, unsuitable. Apples for, 556; fruit- 
trees for, 556; Pears for, 556 
Soiling Mushroom-beds, 226 
Sol&num capsi cast rum not fruiting, 358 ; 

planting out, 169 
Solanums, treatment of, 521 
Sonchus elegantissimus, 189 
Soot and lime as manure, 187 
as manure, 649 

from a chimney where turf is burnt, 
610, 624 

in a garden, 105 
water, 187 ; for plants, 106 
Sophora Japonic* pendula, 861 
Sophronitis grandiflora, 92 
Sowing and culture of French Beans out- 
of-doors, 584 

and planting. 403 ; Broad Beans, 185 

Aucuba seeds, 165 

Beetroot, 65, 349 

Cabbage, Broccoli, eta, 127 

Carnations under glass, 701 

Carrots, 89, 291 

Celery, 645 

China Asters under glass, 701 
Chinese Primula seed, 98 
drill versus broadcast, 311 
Early Horn Carrots, 648 
Gladiolus seeds, 431 
Godetias, eta, 412 
Laburnum seeds, 365 
Lobelia seeds, 582, 592 
of vegetable seeds, too early, 645 
Onions, 646 
Palm seeds, 395 
Pansy seeds, 222, 234 
Parsnips, etc., 12 
Peas, 74 
perennials, 277 
Petunias under glass, 701 
• seed. 603 ; of Conifers, 105; of Melons, 
102 ; of Mignonette for winter-flower¬ 
ing, 210 ; under glass, 701 
seeds and planting vegetables, 8: of 
hardy flowers, 409, 439; of hardy 
perennials, 216 
8unflower seeds, 395 
Sweet Peas and Shirley Poppies, 56 
the seed of Asparagus, 668 
Turnips, m 
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Sowing vegetable seeds under glass, 708 
Verbenas under glass, 701 
winter green crops, 89; Onions, 816 
Sparmannia africana not flowering, 114 
Sparrow, black, a, 683 
Sparrows, destroying, 6 
Java, 802 
trap for, 50, 152 

Spatboglottis Fortune!, etc., 502 
Spawning Mushroom-beds, 220 
Spawn, Mushroom, making, 253 
Speedwell, Creeping, 255 
useful, a, 207 

Sphagnum Moss, gathering, 881; to make 
grow, 51 

Sphinx, Bee-Hawk, Broad-bordered, the, 

271 

Spiders in a greenhouse, 221, 442, 457 
Spigeli* manlandica, culture of, 189 
Spinach Beet, ground for, 824; White 
Curled, 324 

between Strawberries, 541 

culture of, 532 

first sowing of, 532 

for winter and spring, 389 

for winter use, 532 

Large Prickly-leaved or Wittier, 532 

late, 585 

Late-needing, 532 
or White-leaf Beet, 324 
Perpetual or Spinach-Beet, 824 
summer, 7 ; culture of, 532 
winter, 242 

Spines iaponica after flowering, 224, 239 ; 
for Easter, 3 ; planting out, 169 
Lindlevana, 381 
l lmona, 234 
venusta, 334 
Spineas, 53, 165 

and Chinese Primulas, 249; for next 


and Maiden-hair Ferns, potting, 204 
Spleenworts, choice, 133 
Sponge on plant leaves, uses of the, 547 
Spot on Carnations, 86, 101,109, 132 
on Orchids, 361 

Spring and the cool greenhouse, 191 
beds, planting, 398 

bedding, 468, 482; Daisies, Red, W hite, 
and 8triped, for, 326; Limnanthes 
Douglasi for, 826; Myosotis or For¬ 
get-me-nots for, 326; Pansies for, 
826; plants, 326; Silene Pendula and 
eompacta for, 326; Wallflowers for, 
326 

flowers and hardy Ferns, 687 ; for sale, 
366 ; in the conservatory, 675 
Sprouts, 7 

Spruce Fir, cutting off the branches of a, 
263 

Hemlock, Weeping, 351 
Stachys lanata, 136 
tuberifera, 32 

Staging in greenhouses, covering, 358 
Stag's-hom Moss, 284 
Staking Pear-trees, 524 
the growths of Asparagus, 292 
Stanhopeas, 278 
Stapelias, 120, 271 
Staphylea colchica, 381 
Starworts or Michaelmas Daisies, 421 
bouquet of, 467 

Sutice and Eulalia, seeds of, 221 
brassies folia. 464 
Holfordi, culture of, 51, 464 
profusa and Tree-Ferns, propagating, 
305, 323 ; g corf specimen of, in ft owe r, 
583 

Statices, greenhouse, 582 ; in winter, 682; 
low temperature for, 583; potting, 
583; varieties of, 583; when in bloom, 
583 

native, 53 

Stauntonia latifolia, 216 
•Stenactis or Erigeron speciosus superbus, 
44 

Stemrrhynehus epeciosus, 676 
Stephanotis flonbumla, 622; cool treat¬ 
ment of, 6*22 ; flowering in small pots, 
574 ; ft owe ring-shoot or spray of, 022 ; 
in a greenhouse, 99 ; soil for, 189 
in a fernery, 457 
mealy-bug on a, 522, 533 
not flowering well, 211 
treatment of a, 571, 622 
Sucking Scarlet Runners, 216 
Stimulants to plants, applying, 26 
Stipa pennata, 329 
variegata, 136 

Stock, Night-scented, the, 92 
Snowflake, for September, 385 
worm on a, 255 
Stocks, 374, 540 
and Asters for show, 126 
bedding, 374 

Brompton, 316 ; and Queen, 375 
Hast Lothian, 375 
for Roses, 520 


for spring-blooming, 234 248 
Intermediate, 374 
Single and Double, 159 
Ten-week, 374 
Monecrop Siebold’s, 28 
'lopping Chrysanthemums, 575 
\ine-shoou, 119 

Storing and lifting Potatoes, 389 
Apples and Pears, 465 
Beetroot, 423 
Carrots, 423 
»Garlic, 423 

Jerusalem Artichokes, 8, 423 
Onions, 423, 431 

Busnips, Turnips, Salsafy, and Scor- 
zonera, 422 
Potatoes, 423 


toot-crops, 423 


gitizeo by 


*v Go 


1 


Storing Shallots, 423 

stove, 2,16, 30, 42, 54, 68, 80, 96,106,122, 
134, 150, 164, 178, 192, 208, 220, 232, 

246, 260, 274, 290, 304, 320, 332, 344, 

356, 370, 386, 400, 416, 428, 440, 454, 

466, 478, 492, 504, 518, 530, 546, 560, 

588, 604, 620, 636, 650, 662, 674, 688, 

704 

Camellias in a, 73 
climber, graceful, 212 ; yellow, 699 
Ferns ana other plants, repotting, 40 
greenhouse, management of a, 551 
oil, heating a small greenhouse with on, 
443; in a greenhouse, 49 
Orchids for a, 119 
plant, winter-blooming, a fine, 82 
plants, fine-leaved, 371, 643, 705 ; ne¬ 
glected, 671; winter-blooming, 81 
small climbers for a, 330 
varieties of Passion-flowers, 696 
Strawberry-bed, making a, 338 ; planting 
a, 457, 466; wire worms in a, destroy¬ 
ing, 84 

beds, 298, 314 

British Queen, 211 

Bush Alpine, plant and fruit, 249 

Coddington Pine, 212 

for early forcing, best, the, 212 

Frog more Late Pine , 211 

Noble, 377 

plants, 534 

pots, plunging, 113 

Bed Alpine. 249 

Bock or Indian, a* a baeket-plant, 340; 

as a window-plant, 340 
runners, cutting off, 269; for forcing, 
242 

Strawberries, 451 
alpine, 249, 297 
best flavoured, the, 211 
bone-meal for, 4 
dying, 488 

early, in the open air, 248 
for a market garden, 507 
forcing, 212, 435 
for market, 222 

for succession and forcing, 418, 435 
in cool-houses, 199 

in pots, 140,222, 249, 272, 639, 657 ; red- 
spider on, 140 
manuring, 67 
mildewed, 342 
mulching, 231 
on a north border, 36 
Pine flavour in, 212 
planting, 4, 21 
Spinach between, 541 
treatment of, 314 
unfruitful, 269 

Stream, water from, for a conservator}’, 73 
Streamside, garden, a, 607 
gardens, 607 
Sirelitzias, 426 

Streptoeolen, treatment of a, 348 
Striking Apple cuttings, 640 
Camellia cuttings, 394 
Chrysanthemum cuttings, 545 
cuttings of shrubs, 354 
Deutzia cuttings, 101; D. gracilis cut¬ 
tings, 112 

Heliotropes and Verbenas, 382 
Rose cuttings, 308, 337, 558 ; in water, 
445 

soft-w-ooded plants, 646 
Zonal Pelargoniums, 395 
Sliuthiopteris germanica and pennsyl* 
vanica, 4U8 

Stumperies or rockeries in gardens, 41 
Sub-letting a garden, etc., 357 
Suckers of Globe Artichokes, 45 
Raspberry, 189 
Sugar-bush, the, 541 

Sulphate of ammonia, 403 ; or guano for 
cool greenhouse plants, 191 
of copper and Potato disease, 423, 474 ; 
for Potato disease, 359 ; for Potatoes, 

850 

Sulphide of Potassium for Roses, 391 
Sulphur In a vinery, burning, 435 
Summer creeper, a pretty, 36 
early flower gardens in, 233 
flowers, late, 281 

house rock plants or a, 513,523; walls, 
plants for, 138 
pruning of fiuit-trees, 376 
Roses, early, 219; late 309 
Sundew, 248 

Sunflower seeds, sowing 395 
Sunflowers 602 
birds and slugs eating, 60 
Sun Roses, etc., cutting back, 523 
Superphosphate of lime for Tomatoes, 167 
Swainsona alba, 348 
galegifolia alba, 93 

Sweet Gum, dwarf forms of the, 334 ; 
flowering-shoot of the, 384 ; noble 
specimen of the, 335 ; the, 334 
William, 540 
Williams, 334 

Symphytum caucasicum, 136 
Syringa, 519 

Bretschneideri, flowering-shoot of, 519 
propagating the, 165 

Syringing and liquid-manure tar Pelar¬ 
goniums, 366 
Cherries, 263 

Gooseberries with lime, soot, etc., 612 
Grapes and other fruits, 268 
Peaches and Nectarines, 268 
plants, 443 
Plums, 268 
Vines, *268 

Syringings, frequent, in the cool green¬ 
house, 191 

Syrui i feeder for bees, 412 
- —- 642 


jty jiee* 499, f 


T 


T Al*T.» plant, useful, a, 50 

Tacsoma Van Volxemi, 34, 48 ; treat¬ 
ment of, 204 
Tacsonias, 142 
propagating, 27 
Tamarisk, the, 53 
Tan, heating a vinery with, 62 
Tank for aquatics, 286 
for bottom-heat, 582 
Tarragon, culture of, 302 
for winter, etc., 411 
Tasmanian Pigeons, 257 
Tea-leaves for leaf-mould, 401 
plant, Labrador, 228 
plants, 480 

Tennis court, cinder. Grass on a, 669, 673 
ground, lawn, how to make a, 701; 
lawn, site for, 701; lawn, turf for a, 
701; Me m on a, 513 
lawn, making a, 451; Plantains on a, 
374 

Thalictrums, 577, 595 

Therm opsis (Piptanthus) nepalensie, 638 ; 

flowering-shoot of, 638 
Thinning fruit-tree flower-buds, 84 
Grapes, 212 

kitchen garden crops, 132 
Parsley, 286 

Thistle, Sow, flnely-cut-leaved, 189 
Woolly-headed, the, 317 
Thorn, Box, European, 565 ; the, 53 
Cockspur, 663 

hedge and galvanised iron wire, 689, 
703; trimming a, 433 
Washington, the, 653 
Thorns, 139 
best, some of the, 653 
Single and Double, from cuttings, 213 
Thrift, 136 
as an edging, 174 
Thrifts, description of, 146 
in a vinery, 479, 497 
Thrush, treatment of a, 685 
with asthma, 602 
Thrysacanthus rutilans, 557 
Thujas, pruning and propagating, 685 
Thunbergia Harris!, 463 
Thunia Marshalls, 132 
Thymus aureus and albus, 136 
Tlckseed, Lance-leaved, the, 679 
Tiffany, 86 

Frlgi Domo, etc., for the protection of 
fruit blossoms, 46 
Tiger-flowers, 437 
Tigridias, 437 
Tina argentea pendula, 351 
Tillandsios, 81 

Ti-plant or Cabbage Palm of New Zealand, 
357 

Tobacco grown in England, 255 
plant, sweet-scented, 340, 430 
smoke and Cinerarias, 49 
Tuberose-scented, for dark corners of a 
room, 340 ; for window-boxes, 296 
water, washing Fuchsias with, 471 
Todea superba in a sitting-room, £61; 

potting and treatment of, 664 
Todeas, 678 

Tomato and Potato, the, 330 
best flavoured, 349 
failures, 262 
for eating, best, 704 
Green Gage or Yellow Plum, 307 
Hathaway's Excelsior, 167 
house, 681, 690 
notes on, 196 

plants dying off, 254 ; from cuttings, 
growing, 307 ; unhealthy, young, 501 
seed, germinating, 300 ’, saving, 339; 

vitality of, 276 
seeds, saving, 389 
Straw’berry, 690 
Tomatoes, 292, 359 

and Cucumbers, 597 ; for early and late 
crops, 186; greenhouse for, 703 ; 
growing, 306 

and how to grow them, 306 

and Vines in a greenhouse, growing, 664 

best flavoured, 402 

burnt or charred earth for, 235 

Cucumber-frame, lights, etc., for, 196 

diseased, 451 

etc., in a greenhouse, 704 

for a small greenhouse, 485 

for low walls, 619 

for profit, 645 

general culture of, 300 

growing, 652 

in a oold house, soil for, 118 
in a cool house, 196, 306, 324, 379 
in a Cucumber-frame, {crowing, 186 
in a dwelling-house, raising, 397 
in a house, 254 

in an unheated house, 62, 74, 116 
in boxes, growing, 127,145 
in the open, 166 
insects on, 674 
on walls and borders, 127 
outdoor, culture of, 306 
out-of-doors, 389 ; growing, 8, 144 
plants after, 114 
ripening, 276, 389 
screens for, 167 
setting their fruit, 359 
sunny fences for, 166 ; walls for, 166 
superphosphate of lime for, 167 
treatment of, 306 
under glass, 100, 144, 423 
which are the best varieties to grow? 
306 

To our readers, 523 


Top-dressing and hoeing amongst Carna¬ 
tions, 109; Arum Lilies, 141; for 
Ferns in hanging-baskets, 473 ; for 
Potatoes, 145,153 ; Liliura candid uni, 
564 ; Lilium lancifoliuin, 323 ; Roses, 
549 ; Roses under glass, 635 
Topping Broad Beans, 196, 214 
Torch Lily, Common, the, 460 
Lilies, 460 

Towm garden, laying out a, 453; hardy- 
plants in a, 332 ; management in a, 62 
gardening, 10 

trees and shrubs for a, 87,101, 124 
Tradescantia zebrina, 230 
Training and forcing Azaleas, 299 
and lifting Roses in November 219 
and pruning cree{>er8, 448; Peaches and 
Apricots, 184 
Cucumbers, 366 
Dipladenias, 78 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 142 
of Azaleas, 152 

Pear-tree, 524; selection for, 525 
wall fruit-trees on wires, 435 
Transplanting a large Laurustinus, 549 
a Mahonia, 18 
Antirrhinums, 448 
Fir-trees, 311, 451 
Irises, 234, 208 
Onions, 28 
Parsley, 292 
Roses, 549 
trees, time for, 321 
Veitch’g Ampelopeis, 609 
Violets, 448 
Yellow Broom, 296 
Trap for sparrows, 50,152 
Tree, a good smoke-resisting, 283 
flowenng, a fine, 254 
for small gardens, a good, 834 
plants under a, 397 
taking the height of a, 509 
Tree Purslane, 53 

Trees and shrubs for a town, 87,101, 122 ; 
in flower, 228; fruiting, 565; plant¬ 
ing, two wavs of, 15; quick-growing, 
501 

dead, climbers for, 364, 380; Ivy on, 
682 

for a screen, etc., 488 
for a sea voyage, packing, 51, 463 
for the seashore, 682 
hardiness of, 515 
hedge-row, 354 
in a neighbour’s garden, 311 
plants under, 18 
Roses on, 282 
shrubs under, 439 
transplant, time to, 321 
weeping, 351 
Trellis and climbers, 64 
climbers for a, 586 
wire, hardy climbers for a, 488 
Trenches, Peas, in, growing, 51 
Trenching land in frosty weather, 669 
Trichomanes radicans, 586 
reniforme, 65 
Trichopilia cocci nea, 124 
crisp*, 124 ; C. Marginata, 124 
Galeottiana, 124 
lepida, 124 
suavis, 65, 124, 685 
tortilis, 124 
Trichopilias, 124 
Tritoma, distinct species of, 460 
Leitchtlini, 460 
Macowani, 460 
Rooperi, 460 
Saundersi, 460 
Uvaria, 460, 539 
Tri toman, 460, 585 
planting, 539 

Tropseolum aduncum, 437 
compactum coccineum, 366 
Lobbianum, trailing varieties of, 528 
polyphy Hum, 365 

speciosum, 9, 589, 585, 594; from seed, 
raising, 242; on an old Scotch cottage 
wall, 539 

tricolorum, 100 ; treatment of, 146 
Tropwolmns commencing to grow, 451 
for winter-blooming, 397 
of the dwarf section, 354, 373 
Trumpet-flower, Peruvian, for a room, 
360; White Peruvian, 291 
Trumpet-flowers, 291; cultivated in a 
house, 291 
Tuberoses, 706 

and Amaryllis, culture of, 570 
soil for and treatment of, 496 
treatment of, 443, 592 
Tuberous plant, a, 346 
Tube, bulbs for, 422 
Tulip bulbs after flowering, 673 
ami Hy acinth bulbs, treatment of, 305 
bulbs after flowering, 690 
leaves turning y ellow, 141 
offshoots, 42 L 
Tulips, 872 
ami Hyacinths, 394 

Double, pot of, as prepared for market, 
196 


failing, 230 
tor a room, 630 
for Easter, S 
for open-air beds, 557 
in pots, 195 
planting, 515 

feed and White, for Christinas, 624 
White, in a jmt, 630 
Turf for a lawn-tennis ground, 701 
lifting and laying, 523 
weak and thin, 430 
wirewonus in, 409, '430 
Turkey, hen, a, 586 
Turnip-tops, 62 
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Turnips, 389 
early, best, eta, 276 
growing, 174 

in winter, preserving, 602 
sowing, 292 
storing, 423 

"Tussilago Farfara variegate, 136 
Tway Blade, 183 


U 

TTUfUS Camperdowni, 361 
u Unpruned wall Roses, 282 
Urceolina miniata, 585 
Urine as manure, 547 
Urn/Lower-bed in the garden at Ashridge , 

Utricularias, 313 


A/ ALLOT A and Arum Lily in a room, 
V treatment of a, 446 
and Lilium auratum, 32; flowers of, 
486; for a room, 486; treatment of, 
78 ; turning .yellow, 437 
not flowering, 347 
purpurea, 29, 464 
Vailotas, small, treatment of, 105 
Vanda Kimballiaua, 515, 654 
suavis, 295 
teres, 146 
tricolor, 574 

Vandas, Aerides, and Saccolabiums, 476 
after-management of, 295 
Variegated-leaved Fuchsias, etc., for a 
window, 69 

Vases, Anemone and Japanese Chrysan¬ 
themums for, 355 
Caladiumg in, 92 
Marantos (Calatheas) in, 160 
plants for, 119; for, and P»ouies, 248, 
267 

Single Chrysanthemums for, 856 
small plants of Chrysanthemums for, 
356 

winter-flowering Begonia-flowers for, 
193 

Vegetable growing, 630, 662 
Marrow, Ijong White, the, 73; seeds, 
saving, 437 

MarrowB, 73, 127, 234; and Asparagus, 
364; and GourdB on Trellises, 16 ; 
dying off, 316 ; treatment of, 116 
seeds, sowing of, too early, 645 ; sowing, 
under glass, 703 
useful, a, 324 

Vegetables, a few good, 32 
and fruits, mulching, 231 
and salads, early, 7 
etc., for show, 145 
etc., liquid-manure for, 175 
for a show the lost week in July, 292 
for exhibition, 20 
for show, 100 

planting and sowing, seeds, 8 
running to seed, 342 
standard, 153, 185, 349 
Ventilating glass-houses, 114 
Orchid-houses, 712 
Ventilation for Mignonette, 281 
for the cool greenhouse, 191 
judicious, for Peach-trees under glass, 
113 

Toope’s system of, 573 
Venus s Fly-trap, 252 
Verandah and balcony gardening, 103 
flowering creepers for hanging-baskets 
m a, 225 
plant for a, 538 
plants for a, 469, 486, 548 
Verbascum Chaixi or V. vernale, 294, 069 
olympicum, 295 ; in winter , 669 
phlomoides, 293, 669 
phoeniceum, 294, 669 
Thapsus and V. pulverulentum, 069 
Verbascums, 293, 669 
Verbena, Lemon-scented, 432 ; hardiness 
of, etc., 403 

Sweet-scented, or Lemon-plant, prom¬ 
gating, 330 

Verbenas and Heliotropes, striking, 382 
as exhibition plants, 529 
cut blooms of, for show, 529 
Lemon-scented, 211, 453 
sowing, under glass, 701 
specimen, 529; compost for, 529 
Verge to a walk, unsatisfactory, an, 170, 
184 

Veronica repens, 255 
Traversi, 297 
Veronicas, 53 
Viburnum, 165 
Opulus, 228 
Villa gardens, 517 
Vinca alba oculata planted out, 73 
Vincas, 72 

alba, rosea, and oculata from seed, 603 
planting out, 72 
propagation of, 72 
pruned back, 73 

Vine, Black Cluster, in a cool house, 242 
Black Hamburgh, air-roots on a, 168 
border and Vines for a lean-to house, 
21 ; dressing a, 444 ; flowers on a, 
199; fungus in a, 364 ; making a, 479, 

710; making and uses of. - - 

ior a, 189; watering a, ~ 

Digitize : 


Vine borders, large verms small, 612 ; 
renovating, 534; renovating, compost 
for, 534 

clad cottage doorway at Grey well, 
Hants, 311 

culture on a wall, 237, 248 
cuttings from a, 212 
Grapes on the, keeping, 497 
growths dying away, 154 
leaves and shoots eaten, 215; unhealthy, 
438; warts on, 230, 276 
mildew on a, 639 

pot, a well-managed, in/ruit, 167; cul¬ 
ture. notes on, 167 
rods, distance apart, 619 
roots, provision for, 619 
shoots, stopping, 119 
summer pruning of, 376 
treatment of a, 451 
Vines, air-roots on, 407 
and other plants, 680 
and Peaches, 68 

ambloma toes in a greenhouse, growing, 

and Vine-border for a lean-to house, 21 
Black Hamburgh, old, failing, 47 
bleeding, 665 

breaking prematurely, 456 
cutting back, 660 
disbudding, 130 

eta, dressing, methylated spirits for, 
613 

failing, 249 

for low walls, 619 

from eyes, 657 

grafting or budding, 594 

in a greenhouse, 199 

in an unheated greenhouse, 497 

in houses, watering, 222 

in June, planting, 198 

in pots in a glazed landing, 286 

in the greenhouse, 619 

management of, 83,140, 154, 435, 465 

manure for, 4 

manuring, 301 

mealy-bug on, 92 

mildewed, 286 

mulch for, 187 

not bearing, 36, 47, 534 

old, 694 

old Block Hamburgh, failing, 36; graft¬ 
ing, 664 ; young rods on, 269 
on the long-rod system, 198 
on walls, summer-pruning of, 184 
on warm walls, 242 
planting, 3 

pot. 524; during October, 168 
red-spider on, 130, 397 
remarkable and historical, 451 
syringing, 268 
treatment of, 256, 346, 577 
unfruitful, 130, 140 
unsatisfactory, 326 
winter-dressing of, 618 
work amongst, for April, 83; for August 
and September, 84 ; for July, 83 ; for 
June, 83 ; for Mav, 84 
Vinery, building a, etc., 407 
burning sulphur in a, 436 
Cherry-trees in a, 314 
oold, a, 479; uses of a, 84,103 
cool, uses of a, 47 
creeper for a, 582, 622 
heating a, with tan, 62 
iron and wood for a, 5GO ; iron verms 
wood for, 555 
plants for a, 366 
roof for a, 248, 268 
Roses in a, 60 
thrips in a, 479, 497 

Vinenes, back walls of, Black Alicante 
Grape for, 67 ; growing Grapes on, 07 
building, 534 
management of, 298, 314 
Y r iola pedata, 373 
Violas, 130 

and Pansies in autumn, 388. 403 
and Pelargoniums in a bed, 137 
worms destroying, 482, 500 
Violet, Bird’s-foot, 373 
Violets, aspect lor growing, best, the, 129, 

clumps of, 140 

Double and Single, 590; in December, 
152 

Double White, 57 ; liberal supply of 
water for, 57 
for a room, 140 
for edgings, 375 
for profit, culture of, 513 
in a town garden, 115 
in pots, 683 

Neapolitan and other, 85; and other, 
manuring liberally, 85 ; to bloom in 
winter, 28 

Pansies and Carnations, 596 
running to leaves, 624 
Single, 140; planting, 266 
sturdy runners of, 140 
transplanting, 448 

Virginian Creeper, 255; moving a, 215 ; 
Veitch’s, 476 

Viacaria, Dark-eyed, the, 204 
oculata, 204 
Viviparous Ferns, 559 


W 


I of.a,-£G6; soil of Roses, 

Go 'gtr- 


WALK, garden, asphalting a, 430 
• * iron-arched, climbers for an, 536 
’“is, a, 462 

ifactoiy verge to a, 170, 184 


W gjuS « Ch ^32 weed destroyer for a, 157 

gravel, Moss on, destroying, 37, 46 ; 
weeds on, 464 

Wall and orchard fruit-trees, 204 
bakehouse, using a, 312 
creepers, priming, 25 
east, creepers for an, 44, 56; Wistaria 
on an, 402 ; Wistaria on a south or, 
428 

fruit-trees for a, 613, 680; long spurs 
on, 298; on wires, training, 485; 
watering, 222 
garden, blackening a, 33 
greenhouse, lime wash on a, fixing, 73, 
83 

house, Roses for a, 548 
how best to cover a, 401 
north, climbers for a, 578; Raspberries, 
eta, on a, 586 

north-east, evergreens, eta, for a, 669 
or rock plant, pretty, a, 327 
partly-shaded, creepers for a, 513 
plant. Genista fragnuis as a, 126,142 
Plums and Peaches for a, 434 
pockets, plants in, 132 
Roses for a, 529 ; unpruned, 282 
shaded, hardy creepers for a, 388 
shrub, a pretty old, 638 
shrubs, 388 

south, creepers for a, 155, 165; fruit- 
trees for a, 393 ; Plum-tree for a, 456 
south-west, climber for a, 104; creepers 
on a, 460, 467 ; Roses on a, 424 
trees, unfruitful, 301 
Vine culture on a, 237, 248 
Walls and borders, Tomatoes on, 127 
Apple Culture on, 612 
Chrysanthemums for, 177, 647 
cordon Apples on, 612 
exposed, fruit-trees on, 435 
greenhouse, covering. 684 
hardy climbers for, 322 
high, fruit-trees for, 84 
low, Currants for, 619 ; fruit-trees for, 
619; Gooseberries for, 619; Morello 
Cherries for, 619 ; Vines for, 619 
north and west, fruit-trees for, 271 ; 
Plums on, 272 

of cottage, creepers for the, 647 
of vinenes, growing Grapes on, 67 
south and east, fruit-trees for, 168 
summer-house, plants for, 138 
sunny, for Tomatoes, 166 
Tea Roses on, 501 

warm, sunny, climbing Roses on, 142 ; 
Vines on, 242 
Wallflowers, 640 
and Myosotis, 363 
every year, 268 
for spring bedding, 326 
Gennan, 327 

in an unheated greenhouse, 642 
propagating, 528 
Wand of St. Joseph, the, 46 
Wardian case, Athyrium Filix-ficmina for, 
590 ; basket Ferns for a, 63 ; Davallias 
in a, 224; dwarf Ferns for a, 177 ; 
Ferns for a, 660 ; Lastrea hispida for 
a, 171 ; Poiypodium pectinatiun for 
a, 178 ; Polystichum denticulatum 
for a, 178; Pteris Victorias for a, 177 ; 
two species of Onvchiums for a, 178 
Warts on Vine leaves, 230, 276 
Washing pots, 189 

Wasps destroying White Fuchsias, 372 
destruction of, 270 
nests, destroying, 882 
queen, 121, 140, 178 
Waste ground, 129 

Water bouquet, how to make a, 395; 
making a, 379 

Ferns and hardy plants beside, 90, 104 
Flag, the, 284 

for a conservatory, from a stream, 73, 

85 

for Double White Violets, liberal supply 
of, 57 

for Irises, 9, 25 

hard, for greenhouse plants, 22 
plants, 286 

rain, for a garden, 175 
soapy, etc., for the garden, 512, 665 
striking Rose cuttings in, 445 
Watercress, 520 
growing, 106, 629 

Water Fairy-flower, 209; bed of the, at 
Hong Kong, 209 ; free - flowering 
character of the, 209 
Watering a Eucalyptus in a room, 658, 
666 


and mulching French Beans, 584 

an Oleander, 348 

a Vine-border, 301 

Broad Beans, 185 

Crassulas (Kalosanthee), 475 

F«ns, 601, 615; in hanging-baskets, 

flagging plants, 87 
fruit-trees, 222 

Geranium cuttings and Azaleas, 602 
in the cool greenhouse, 191 
pyramid and bush fruit-trees, 222 
surface, 231, 296 
Tea Roses, eta, 550 
Vines in houses, 222 
wall fruit-trees, 222 
Zonal Pelargonium cuttings, 348 
Wax-flower, 418 
grafting, making, 561 
plant, repotting a, 847,358 ; unhealthy, 
189 

Weed destroyer, cheap, for walks, 157 
Weeds in a kitchen garden, 423 
on a lawn, destroying, 156 
on gravel walks, 464 


Weeds on lawns, 286, 708 
Weeping Acacia, 351 
Weeping Ash, 351; large, moving a, 352 
Beech, 351 

Hemlock Spruce, 861 
Larch, 351 

Lime, Silvery-leaved, the, 351 
Oak, 351 

Purple Beach, 352 ; trees, 351; for small 
gardens, 174 
Turkey Oak, 352 
Willows, 351 
Weevils on Roses, 163 
Weigela amabilis, 155 
Weigelas, 228 

Welfingtonia branches turning brown, 139 
Whirling-plant, the, 286 
Willow, Babylonian Weeping, 351 
Willows, Weeping, 351 
Wilson digger, 385 
Windflowers, Japanese, 121 
Window and room gardening, 576 
baskets, plants for, 538 
bold-growing plants for a, 451 
borders, plants for, 548, 563 
Bouvardias in a, 646 
box, autumn, 305 ; Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums for a, 538, 548 ; plants for, eta, 
488 

boxes, annuals for, 296 ; autumn, 324 ; 
Christmas Roses for, 360; draining, 
601,616 ; for autumn and winter, how 
to fill, 360; Hart’s-tongue Fern for, 
360; Lobelias, Blue ana White, for, 
296; Miniulus for, 290; Nasturtiums, 
Tall or Dwarf, for, 296; Nicotiana 
affinis for, 296; Palms in, 22; Petu¬ 
nias, Single and Double, for, 296; 
Phlox Drunimondi for, 296; planting, 
cheaply for winter, 446; plants for, 
209,601,016; Scarlet Pelargoniums in, 
409 ; shrubs in, 586 ; Sw eet Peas for, 
296 ; town, plants for, 50; Tuberose- 
scented Tobacco for, 296 
bulbs in a, 646 
Campanula fragilis in a, 197 
cutting dow’n Geraniums and Fuchsias 
in a, 351 

decoration. Chrysanthemums for, 197 
Dicentra (Dielytra) spectabilis in a, 168 
Double White Chinese Primula in a, 712 
gardeners, Echeveria retusa for, 59*2 
gardening, 2, 16, 30, 42, 54, 68, 80, 108, 
122, 134, 150, 164, 178, 192, 208, 220, 

232, 246, 200, 274, 290, 304, 320, 332, 

344, 350, 370, 386, 400, 416, 432, 440, 

454, 466, 478, 492, 504, 518, 530, 540, 

560, 588, 604, 086, 650, 662, 074, 688 . 

702; inside the house, 260 

g arden, Roses for the, 432 
uraniums and Fuchsias in a, cutting 
down, 36o 

north, plants for a, 65, 280 
or greenhouse, Phylloeacti for, 19; 
plant, useful, a, 441 

plant, a good, 197; an easily-grown, 
209; Harrison’s Musk as a, 382; 
pretty, a, 90; Rock or Indian Straw¬ 
berry as a, 340; the Persian Cycla¬ 
men os, 537 

plants, 020; and gas, 92 ; Arum Lilies 
as, 645 ; care of, 282 ; Chinese Prim¬ 
ulas as, 508 ; four best, 175 ; how to 
keep the frost from. 517 ; in a, 242 ; 
treatment of, 710 ; Tuberous Begonias 
as, 125 

shrubs in winter, preserving, etc., 515 
sill, hardy plants on a, 90, lot 
sitting-room, Bouvardias in a, 630 
variegated-leaved Fuchsias, etc., for, 69; 
plants for a, 119 

Windows, Acacia lophantha for, 160 
and greenhouses, Cacti for, 19 
annuals for, 330 
Begonias in, 426 
berried Aucubas for, 617 
China Roses for, 482 
Chinese Primulas in, 31 
Fairy Roses for, 482 
for, Narcissi, 548 
Iris reticulata in, 40 
Narcissi for. 563 
Polyantha Roses for, 432 
shaded plants for, 225 
shading Tuberous Begonias in, 125 
sunless plants for, 216 
Sweet Peas as basket-plants for, 40 
Tuberous Begonias in, 281 
Wine, Black Currant, making, 338, 346 
Elder-flower, 301 
Grape, making, 393 
Rhubarb, 268 

Winter, amateur’s greenhouse in the, 453 
and autumn Cucumbers, 261 
blooming deciduous shrubs, 689; Jas¬ 
mine, a fine, 5 ; stove plants, 81 
Cucumbers, 501, 569 
dressing of Peaches, Nectarines, Figs, 
eta, 613; of Vines, 613 
flowering Begonias, 193, 623; Carna¬ 
tions, 253, 457 ; Carnations from seed, 
253; Carnations, propagating, 253 ; 
Carnations, soil for, 253 ; Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for, 507 ; climbers, 632 ; plants, 
480; for market, 252, 265; stove- 

{ ilant, a fine, 82; Zonal Pelargoniums 
or, 11,99, 335 
flowers, 468, 481 
food for bees, 413 

green, a good, 235; crops, sowing, 89 
Winter Greens, 389; and Broccoli, 234 ; 
and their culture, 485 
Lettuces, 389 
Mushrooms in, 485 
Onions, 292 
Parsley in, 20, 510 
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Winter, plants for, treatment of, 336 
protecting plants in, 382 
Rhubarb in, 449 
salad, Chicory as, 474 
Sedums in, 422 
Spinach, 242 

Wintering a Passion-flower, 380 
bedding Pelargoniums, 394 
Cobsea scandens, 522 
Ferns, 585 
Fuchsias, 394, 409 
Hydrangeas, 477 
Lilies, 517 
Lobelias, 394 
plants, 464 
Single Petunias, 394 
Zonal Pelargoniums and Calceolarias, 
406 

Wire, galvanised iron, and a Thorn hedge, 
703 

netting for Peas, 704 ; galvanised, and 
Roses, 260 

trellis, hardy climber for a, 488 
Wire worm in Carrots, 30C 
Wire worms and Carnations, 56, 74, 79, 
173 

and nitrate of soda, 207 
and oil-cake, 151, 201 
description of, 317 
destroying, 306 
destruction of, 224 
in a conservatory-bed, 006 


Wireworms in a conservatory border, 
593 

in a garden, 329 
in a market garden, 449, 482 
in a Strawberry-bed, destroying, 84 
in turf, 409, 430 
Wistaria, cutting back a, 423 
on an east wall, 402 
on a south or east wall, 423 
planting a, 402 

nneiutut, flowering-shoot of, 608 : propa¬ 
gating, 76, 87 
Wistarias, 608 
Wood ashes, uses of, 138 
charred, uses of, 75 
for plant-tubs, 596 
Woodlice and Peaches, 418 
in a fernery, destroying, 157 
in a Mushroom-bed, 359 
in an old garden, 234 
in an Orchid-house, 475 
in Cucumber-houses, 20 
in frames, 105 
ih Mushroom-beds, 379 
Wood Sorrel, Many-flowered, the, 227 
Wood Sorrels, 227 ; cultural requirements 
of, 227 ; for pot culture, 227 
Woodwardia japonica, 63 
orientalis, 63 

radicam, 63 ; r. cristata, 173 
Woodwardias, 63 
Woolly Lavender Cotton, 28 


Work, coming week’s, the, 2, 16, 30, 42, 
54, 69, 80, 96, 108, 122, 135, 150, 164, 
179, 192, 208, 220, 232, 247, 261, 274, 

291, 304, 321, 332, 344, 367, 370, 386, 

400, 417, 429, 440, 454, 466, 478, 492, 

504, 518, 530, 546, 560, 576. 5S8, 604, 

620, 637, 650, 662, 674, 688, 702 
garden, 2, 16, 30, 42, 54, 68, 80, 96, 108, 
122, 135, 150, 164, 178, 192, 208, 220, 

•232, 247, 261, 274, 290, 304, 320, 332, 

344, 356, 370, 386, 400, 416, 428, 440, 

454, 466, 478, 492, 504, 518, 530, 546, 

560, 576, 588, 603, 620, 636, 650, 662, 

674, 688, 702 
in the bulb garden, 372 
Worm, etc., in a garden, 354 
on a Stock, 255 

Worms destroying Violas, 482, 500 
in a Grass-piot, 403 
in Chinese Primula pots, 481 
in manure, 514 
in pots, 060 
meal, for birds, 515 
Wreaths and crosses, evergreen, 599 


and Privet from cuttings, 054, 
English, 439 

hedge, moving back, 401 
tree, topping a, 76 

Yews, Irish, in gardens, 535 ; in the gar¬ 
den at Beauchief Hall, 535 
Yucca aloifolia variegata, 92 
dividing a, 222 
gloriosa, flowering of, 422 
suckers, 422 
Yuccas, 488 


'7APSCHH ERIA californica, 169 
Zea japonica, 528 

May ’s, 375; in flower, 376 ; M. car 
Caragua, 375 
Zebra Finches, 78, 302 
Zinnias, Double, 256 
Zygopetalum Mackayi, 52 
Zygopetalums, 542 
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ROSES. 

PRUNING ROSES. 
The time for this im¬ 
portant operation will 
soon be here now, anti, 
indeed, in moderately 
warm and sheltered 
gardens it is as well 
to prune a portion of 
the stock as early in 
March as the weather 
will permit of being 
done in safety. But, 
generally speaking, 
the end of March, or 
early part of April, is 
time enough to operate 
upon plants in the 
open, away from any 
shelter, for if done 
earlier, and the lower 
buds are thus forced to 
start, these often —- 
generally, indeed, one 
might gay—get nipped 
or at least checked, by 
sharp night frosts 
or cold winds occur¬ 
ring later on, w hile 
if let alone until the 
time mentioned, the 
bottom buds will re¬ 
main dormant until 
the removal of 
the upper part 
of the shoot 
compels 
them to 


break into growth, and tho tender young 
shoots are by this time comparatively safe. 
It is quite unnecessary to repeat hero the 
oft-reiterated advice about heading back the 
weaker-growing kinds more closely iban those 
of a robust and vigorous habit, and the common- 
sense of this must be patent to all— at least, 
after a little reflection. The point to which I 
specially desire to call attention just now is the 
want of wisdom, to put it mildly, of pruning 
Roses generally so severely, as is too frequently 
practised. 

Newly-planted boshkh, whether standards 
or dwarf, should, of course, be headed back 
rather closely, especially if not well furnished 
with roots, or left unplanted until late in the 
season. Let the experienced grower for exhibi¬ 
tion, with tho advantage of well-established 
plants, pure air, and rich and carefully prepared 
soil, cut his plants back into two or three eyes of 
the old wood by all means ; but for ordinary 
garden decoration, where vigorous and healthy 
plants, with an abundance of leafage and plenty 
of blossoms of medium size and finish, rather 
[ than a few extra largo and fine flowers, are 
I desired, a different system should be pursued. 
In all such cases I strongly advise that from 
three to six buds or eyes at least be left on even 
the moderate growths of the weaker varieties 
—such as are described as “ moderate ” growers 
in catalogues—and that of the more robust kinds 
the young wood bo merely shortened to from half 
to a third of its full length, or to sound and well- 
ripened wood. Abundant foliage promotes 
vigorous root-action, and that is a sure forerunner 
of healthy, vigorous plants. Even if large flowers 
are wanted, 1 would sooner thin out the flower- 
buds rather severely than deprive the plants of 
so much of their substance as some gardeners 
do. Near London and other large cities, where 


the air is more or less smoke-laden, and un¬ 
favourable to the growth of this favourite 
flower, it is of the utmost importance light 
pruning should be adopted. In this way I have 
frequently been able to induce Roses to grow' and 
flower where otherwise they could hardly exist. 

B. C. R. 


3312 — Gloire de Dijon Rose-cuttings. 

—It is doubtful if the cuttings have made suffi¬ 
cient roots to bear removal at present. I have 
known Rose-cuttings put in in the autumn make 
shoots 3 inches long, without having a root, ouly 
a callus round the base of each cutting. You bad 
better let your cuttings remain as they are 
until the end of April, and then pot them off. 
If you are impatient you may, however, turn 
out the cuttings now, if you do it carefully, and 
see if they have formed roots. If so, you may 
put them singly iu pots. Iu any case, the plants 
will be better kept in the frame for a few weeks 
after they are potted.—J. C. C. 

A fine Marechal Nlel Roae.-I have a MauVhal 
Niel Rose that covers the roof of a house, 10 yards long 
and 4 yards wide. I cut 1,(500 blooms in the >ear 1889, 
an.l in 1890 I cut over 1,700, and It is now covered all over 
with buds, and looks as if it will have as many blooms cn 
attain this year.— Edward ormkkmkk, Writ head, Lothorn. 
Lane*. 


3100 .— Cutting down a Quick-hedge.— The 
hedge may be cut down to thicken (he bottom at any time 
before the buds start. I should do it now.—E. H. 

3325. — Birds and Holly-berries.— Whoever told 

S ou that birds do not eat Holly-ben ies did not know what 
e was talking about. I have seen blackbirds, thrushes, 
fieldfares, and ctarlings attack the trees in large numbers, 
and olear them of all their berries in a few days, and this 
as early in winter as the month of November.—J. C. C. 

- It is not a fact that the supply of berries 

is invariably abundant in severe winters; but 
it is certain that the winter immigrants, such 
as fieldfares, redwings, &c., very quickly clear 
the shrubs and trees of such berries as there 
are. One winter I saw a Hawthorn-hedge, 
which was bright with abundance of berries, 
completely stripped by about thirty redwings 
in less than two days, the birds hovering in 
front of the hedge, like huge moths, from morn¬ 
ing to night until not a berry remained. The 
berries of the Mountain Aah and the Elder are 
great favourites with many birds, and thoso of 
the Ivy and Mistletoe are eaten by all the thrush 
tribe. I am not certain that Holly-berries are 
eaten, as I have never seen any bird devouring 
them; but sparrows and other birds undoubtedly 
pull them off for mischief, whether they cat 
them or not.—A. G. Butler. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Greenhouse. 

Sweet-soented flowen are always valuable, both In and 

out-of-door*. Among those which may be had now to the 
greenhouse are Lily of the Talley, Mignonette, Hyacinths, 
Tree-Carnations. Roses that have been forced, especially 
the Teas, are very beautiful. Honeysuckles, again, are 
Very sweet, and are among the easiest things to force when 
strong hushes are available. They may be grown in com¬ 
paratively small pots, if liquid-manure is given frequently 
after the growth is started. The best way ef g e ttin g up a 
stock for small pot work is to out off thick branches Ivons 
old plants in the open air. Shorten back the top so as to 
leave stout stems about a foot or so long. Plant these 
cuttings firmly in a moist, shady border, and in a oouple 
of years there will be a lot o» sloe, sturdy little standard 
plants to pot up that may be flowered for quite a number 
of years in 6-lnoh pots, if desired. Tbs old Dutoh is the 
beet variety for this work. Get in a good stock of cuttings 
of Tree-Carnations; they will strike freely in a cloee, warm 
propagating-oase, kept moist. White and coloured Pinks 
are nloe for cutting. Strong plants established in pole 
may be taken from a cold house or frame, and placed on 
shelves near the glass in a warm greenhouse. The forcing* 
house will be too hot for them ; the flowers will, if the 
heat is too great, come weakly and small. 1 am growing 
a good many Mrs. Sinklns for early blooming, as I find 
this variety, in spite of an oooasional spilt bud, very beau¬ 
tiful, either for cutting or the ooneervatory, and it is also 
popular as a room plant. Freesias coming into bloom 
must be kept moist. Weak stimulants are beneficial in 
adding size to ths blossoms. These are destined, now that 
their cultivation is beooming better understood, to be 
popular, both as room and greenhouse plants. I think 
some of the better hybrid forms of Clematis might have 
more attention given to them as pot plants for the conser¬ 
vatory. They are rarely seen in the best possible condition 
in the open air ; but under glass they are very bright and 
effective. They are easily grown, ani may be trained 
round wire supports. Clematis indiviaa lobata belong to 
another class, and is one of ths very beat free-growing 
creepers for the cool conservatory. Prune back the long 
shoots of Plumbago oapensis. This is a very useful, easily- 
grown subject, and flowers at a season when the usual 
hard-wooded greenhouse plants are in the open air. 
Oleanders, again, especially the double-flowering kinds, are 
splendid things when well done, and their culture is easy 
enough. It u mainly a Question of ripening the wood 
properly by exposure to light. Pot on young Fuohsias 
and put in outtings of young shoota and plunge in bottom- 
heat. Oobaa eoandena variegata is rather a pretty olimb- 
ing plant for a large cool conservatory, where there is room 
for freedom of growth. The flowers are the same as the 
type; but the loliage Is prettily variegated, which gives 
it a light, elegant appearanoe when hanging graoefully 
about. Tuberous Begonias will now pretty well all be on 
the move, and should be repotted. Shake away all the 
old soil, and repot in turfy-loam and leaf-mould, about 
equal parts, made sufficiently porous with sand and char¬ 
coal oust. Put in outtings of Zonal Pelargoniums for 
winter blooming. 

Stove. 

Repotting will now be in full swing, especially sa regards 
the floe-follAged plants, such as Marantaa, Alocasiaa, An- 
thurlums, and things of similar type. These oan all be in¬ 
creased by division now, and, for the moet part, do best 
in rough fibrous peat, made porous by plenty of drainage 
in the pots with a free admixture of Sphagnum Moss and 
oharooal with the peat. They delight in an elastio com¬ 
post that holds moisture without getting close and sour, 
and sharp silver sand must be used in sufficient quantity 
to correct any tendency to acidity in the oompost, whioh 
may ariae from over-watering, All newly-potted plants 
must have very careful watering till ths roots get into 
work again, and if division has been indulged In to work 
up stock, bottom-heat will be an advantage for a time. 
Atmospheric moisture must be abundant, and a night 
temperature ot not less than 65 degs. to 7J degs. will be 
beneficial to enoourage new growth. This is a good season 
to repot the Amazon Uly (SucharlsX If it should be 
necessary l but If the plants are healthy and thriving, it 
may not be neoesaary to repot, unless for increase of atook, 
as when the clusters of bulbs have been shifted on into 
comparatively large pots they may be carried on for 
several years without repotting by the use of stimulants 
and top dressing. I have used Clay’s fertiliser with very 
good results upon plants that are getting pot-bound. The 
neat oompost for these bulbs is turfy-loam of rather a sandy 
nature and old leaf-mould in about equal parts, with suffi¬ 
cient sand and lumps of charooal to make the oompost 
porous, for though the Amazon Lily likes abundant supplies 
of moisture during its growing and flowering periods, 
there must be no stagnation, or the plants soon get un¬ 
healthy, especially if grown without bottom-heat, and 
sickly plants are very difficult to restore tc health. This 
bulbous plant is often planted out In the foroing-houte, 
and sometimes with useful results; but, in a general wav, 
1 think the plants are more manageable In pots. Train 
the young growths of AUamandas and DlpUdeniae near 
the glass in the full light. If the plants cannot be placed 
near the wires, strtogs might be arranged from the trellis 
to ths ths roof wires, up which the young shoots, as they 
grow, might be trained. This will give them the neces¬ 
sary ripening to ensure a good bloom. Clsrodendron 
Balfounanum may be treated In the same manner. Cut¬ 
tings of the variegated Hibiscus Cooperi will strike freely 
now. The variegation Is very pretty when grown in poor, 
sandy peat. All variegated stove plant*, especially the 
Screw Pinee (Pandanua) and the variegated forma of 
Oyparus alternifollua and Aspidistra lurida, show ths best 
oourar in a poor soil 

Propagatlng-house. 

There should be muoh activity in this department now, 
and It will be both useful and interesting. If oonvenient, 
a part of the warmest end of the house oan be set apart 
for grafting suoh things as Roses, Orange-trees, &o. Roses 
are easily grafted on pieces of root of the common Brier 
or Manettl, though I like the Brier best. If there Is a 


* In cold or nortliern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 


a fortnijht later than is here Indicated with 
remits. / 
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genial plunging-bed no great amount of skill Is required 
in grafting Hoses at this sesson. Take off the outtings of 
the Rose* Intended to form grafts and lay them In in damp 
soli for a few days, or until the stooks are in readiness, as 
it Is Important that the buds of the scions or grafts should 
be in a dormant state when grafted. Any piece of Brier 
root, if as thick as one’s little finger, that has a few fibres 
at the bottom end to set root action going before tbe graft 
perishes for lack of nourishment will do. Whip grafting 
is the best system to adopt, and there need be no leaguing. 
Cut a slice from both graft and scion, and fit the cut 
surfaces together, so that the barks on at least one side 
meets, end then bind firmly together, and pot in large 60'* 
deep enough to busy the junction of graft and stock, and 
plunge in bottom-lie !*• oloee and shade till the 

plant* are well established; then harden off, and In sum¬ 
mer plant out, or shift Into huger pots. Tae plants will 
bloom In autumn. 

Window Gardening. 

Things are perceptibly brightening now. The early 
Snowdrop* ana Crocuses have a pretty effect in window- 
boxes. The*e will be succeeded by other hardy flowen, 
such as Forget-me-nots and Golden Wallflowers of a dwarf 
type. This makes a charming combination in a good- 
sized box. Wallflowen at the beck and Forget-me-not* in 
front, not planted in a severely formal manner, but the 
two breaking into each other occasionally, juat to break 
up the straight lines. The only drapery for window-boxes 
which has oome through the ordeal of the severe winter 
with any credit is the common green Ivy, end even this in 
some instsnoes has a rusty appearanoe. The common 
Virginian Creeper does not give us any beauty in winter, 
hut its effect In summer and autumn is very pleasant, and 
It may be used in various ways, either trained up or per¬ 
mitted to hang down graoefully. Thoee who are thinking 
of decorating baloonles or window-boxes with this creeper 
should shortly make a beginning by obtaining strong plants 
in pots. Inside ths window progress is being made, and, 
as a rule, there will be numbers of empty pots to fill. 
Cuttings cf the hardiest plants, suoh as Fuohsias and 
Pelargoniums, may be taken as soon as they oan be had. 
Some of the Campanula* are pretty window plants, either 
for pots or baskets. Notably, C. Barrelled is useful; its 
drooping growth being vary elegant, and when laden with 
large blue flowers the effect among other things Is charm¬ 
ing. Campanula garganioa is another pretty species, less 
free in growth, and frith smaller flowen. Both are nearly, 
if not quite, hardy. The last named is often found on the 
warm rookery outside. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Creepers on buildings and walls should be pruned and 
trained. Cut back Clematises to where the buds are 
showing green. Weakly (riant* recently planted will be 
strengtoened by dose pruning, even, in some oases, to 
outtiog down nearly to the ground. I am afraid some of 
the rather tender creepers will have suffered from the 
severity of the winter. Passion-flowers have, I know, 
been killed in come instances. The dead plants may be 
removed now, and the site prepared for something else. 
Only make sure the plants are really dead before uprooting 
them. If there if any life in tbe base of the stem—tech¬ 
nically tailed the oollar—the plant will throw out strong 
•hoots from that point as soon as ths warm weather really 
comes, and will soon be as strong as before. Hardy 
oieepera may now be planted against trees to onver the 
naked stems. Honeysuckle*, Clematises of the hardy, 
strong-growing kinds, such as C. Flammuls, O. montana, 
C. Viticella, and ths British species, the Traveller’s Joy 
(U. Vitalba) le a very useful rambler. Among the large- 
flowered hybrid* Jackmani is ths best for training on 
trees. Ivies of various kinds should be used freely to 
hide naked objects. Ths oommon Virginian Creeper has 
a pretty effect upon thin-branohed trees. I have teen 
It used with good effect on Willows by the side of water. 
Rearrange beds of Lily of the Valley where crowded. This 
may be done by lifting out patches at regular distances 
and planting them elsewhere, filling up the holes with 
fresh soil. Old vegetable soil, suoh as leaf-mould, may be 
used freely now as a top-dressing to clumps or beds of 
Lilies of the Valley. Prepare stations for Hollyhooks. 
Bow seeds of single Dahlias in heat. Strike outtings of 
named Dahlias in the hot-bed. Dried roots not yet started 
should be placed In gentle heat. Cuttings of all kinds of 
bedding planls will strike now In a genial temperature. 
Prepare btda for Rhododendrons and Hollies. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vines started a month or so ago will now require dis¬ 
budding, and the longest shoots linking down; but not too 
muoh, as they may snap off. It is pleasant to have the 
management of Vines whioh are healthy and vigorous, 
and which are showing evidenoe of being in good condition 
by making short-jointed wood and oompaot, abort-stalked 
bunohes. When the bunohes run muoh to stalk, and ars 
loose and sprawling, it is a sure aign that tbe roots are 
getting a little out of touoh, and it would be wise the 
next season to get under them, and bring them baok to 
the surface. An experienced Grape-grower can tell at a 
glanoe when bis Vine roots are getting too far away by the 
charaoter of the wood and foliage. Top-dressiDgs*re very 
benefloial, especially for inside borders. It often happens 
that inside borders are useless, because they are allowed 
to get too dry, and it is exceedingly difficult to water a 
soil that has beoome very dry, as the dry land oracks, and 
the moisture poured on p o ss es away down the fissures. I 
do not think any man that is afraid to disturb tbe roots of 
Vines—or, in fact, any other kind of fruit-tree—will ever 
be altogether free from trouble with hie trees. Besides, 
in getting under and disturbing ths roots occasionally 
one learns to muoh about their action, and soon discovers 
how beneficial It Is to lift them at intervale. Every root 
disturbed, even If severed In lifting, means more outlets 
for fibres, whioh are better feeders than long, naked roots 
rushing through the border no one knows whither. In 
tying down young shoot* do it gently and by degrees. 
Allow as muoh growth beyond the bunoh as there la room 
for. With Vines planted a yard apart, whioh is about the 
usual distance, there will only be room for two leave* 
beyond the bunch. Vince of free-bearing kind* in good 
oondition will show several bunohes on eaoh shoot, and 
usually the one nearest ths stem is best to leave, ihe 
others to be removed as soon as a selection oan be made. 
The night temperature of the vinery when Vines are 
approaching flowering stage should be 60 dega. Air to be 
given when ths thermometer runs up to 70 degs. For 


Peaches in bloom 60 dega. at night will be safe. Where 
ths blossoms are muoh crowded rub off the weakly once 
from the under side of the branches. Disbud when the 
shoots oan be rubbed off. Keep Strawberries in pots 
moving on. Plants whioh have set a crop may have liquid 
manure 

Vegetable Garden. 

There Is much sowing knd planting to be done now ; 
but there is nothing gained by committing seeds to tbe 
land when the soil ana the weather are not In a suitable 
condition. There is mhch difference too in soils, and the 
cropping of a garden that is naturally dry and warm la a 
much less difficult matter than whete the reverse Is the 
case. Of course, all vegetable gardens should, if the soil 
Is very retentive, be drained at least 8 feet deep, and tbe 
drains partly filled with atones or rubble. These drains 
will have muoh value In atirating the soil and raising its 
temperature. All seeds which are likely to be eaten by 
birds or mice should he d re ss e d with red iced, and tbe 
annoyanoe of losing a crop avoided. 8ow Spinach, Peas, 
Beans, Garrets (for early use) Parsley, Radishes, Crew, 
Lettuces, and plant Potatoes in quantity now; also Jeru¬ 
salem Artichokes, Cabbages, and Lettuce*. Bow ansin 
orop of Celery in gentle beat. Where many plants are 
required, make upaalight bot-bed, and aowtheateda thinly 
on a bed of light soil on tbe bot-bed. Make new Asparagus 
plantations, oo far, at least, as regards the preparation of 
the land ; but the plants will not be set out till the growth 
is in motion. I planted a bed lost year in May, when the 
plants had grown more than a foot, and not one failed. 
It 1* far better to plant after the growth is above ground 
than earlier. But where one can wait, there is no better 
way of making Asparagus plantations than by sowing tbe 
seeds in rows S feet apart, and thinning them when 
6 inches high to 1 foot. 8alt may be sprinkled over 
Asparagus-beds new with advantage. Haif a-pound or so 
to the square } ard should, in a general way, be exceeded, 
though in dry situations another half-a-pound may be 
scattered over the beds after the cutting oeaaes, or some 
time during early summer. Seakai outtings may be 
planted any time during March, either in rows for lifting 
or in group* of three 2 feet apart for forcing on the ground. 
Use moisture freely in the Cucumber-houee now. Bow 
Tomatoes, and pot off those sown last month. 

E. Hosdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Lobelias are Indispensable in furnishing window-boxes, 
and for bedding-out, etc , as well as for hanging-basket* 
and other purposes, and fortunately they succeed fairly 
well la a smoky atmosphere. The dwarf blue-flowered 
varieties may be raised by means of either outtlnge <r 
wed; but as considerable difficulty is often experienced 
in bringing the stock-plants through the winter in town 
garden*, seed forms an excellent alternative. Larger 
quantities of stock plants have been lost during ths past 
winter, and consequently more wed lings than usual will 
be raised. As a rule, seedling Lobelias vary to some extei t 
in both habit and colour, though I have found Button’s 
Dark Blue to oome remarkably true from seed, eo that for 
carpet-bedding, eta, plants from cuttings are generally 
preferred, but for most other purposes seedlings are even 
more desirable, being eo free ana vigorous In growth. If 
not already in, not a day must be lost In sowing the seed: 
this is very small, so the surface must be finely sifted, and 
free drainage be provided. Plaoe the reed-pots cr pans in 
a temperature of about 60degs, keep just moist, and prlok 
off and pot the seedling* as fast as potsible. Lobelia 
•peoioea is of spreading habit, and, therefore, good for 
large beds or masses; the varieties of L. gracilis are very 
suitable for hanging-baskets, window-boxes, &a, where a 
trailing habit is desirable, and the blue and white forms of 
L. ramoea make capital pot-plants, being dwarf growers and 
having large blossoms. The herbaceous Lobelias, again, 
of which L. oardinails Is the type, are quite distinot, pro¬ 
ducing tall spikes of brilliant eoarlet blossoms in the 
autumn. These are very showy, and though scarcely to 
be described aa good town plants, suooeed well in subur¬ 
ban localities, especially where the soil is rather heavy. 
Strong dumps of the beautiful LUy of the Valley may be 
readily forced now in gentle bottom-heat, or in any warm 
house. A goed way to manage them Is to stand the pole 
on ashee under a stage near some hot-water pipes, and 
oover them 6 inohee or 8 inches deep in Oocoa-nut-flbre. 
Keep moist, and when the tips of the leaves i egin to peep 
through, take the pots out, dean them, and bring them 
gradually into tbe light In a warm plaoe, and by the time 
the leaves are green the flowers will be opening. This 
Lily also does well in shady, sheltered spots In town 
gardens, if the soil is sweet and rich. Azaleas are now 
advancing rapidly Into bloom, a little extra warmth 
having been afforded, and will make a grand show pre¬ 
sently. Keep the soil moist, and sprinkle them frequently 
overhead. Bouvardias should be cut baok and jplaoed lu 
a moderate heat to start without delay. B. O. R. 


THU COMING WBBKS WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from March 7th 
to March 14 th. 

Moved Azaleas whioh have done flowering to an early 
vinery to make growth. They are quite free from thripe, 
otherwise it would be unsafe to have them in the house 
with Vines, a* suoh a course might bring a lot of trouble 
in the future. Dipped a number of Lilium Harris! to 
destroy green-flies, one or two of which I have noticed 
among the whorl of leaves at the top of the stems. It is 
neoesaary to destroy these promptly, or the flowers might 
suffer Injury. When washes are used for killing insects, 
in the case of moderate-sized plants it is more effectual 
and muoh more toonomical to dip the plants than syringe 
them. By the first named method all tbe ingots are 
thoroughly wetted, whioh Is not always the oase when the 
syringe is used. Put in more Chrysanthemum cuttings, 
especially a good lot of Madame Deegrange. The eariy- 
etruok plants are strong, and will shortly be shifted Into 
6-lnoh pots. Potted a number of Hyaointhus oandioans 
for late summer and autumn blooming in the uonssrva- 
tory. They will be grown quite ocol. Layered some 
shoots of Lapsgerla rosea to Increase stock. Sowed a few 
seeds of Chinese Primulas for early blooming. The main 
sowing will not be made just yet. Divided double white 
Primulas. Shifted IBmnnploa Stocks into larger pots. 
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TImm an very useful when brought on under glass with 
|ost a little heat Put in a lot of cuttings of Heliotropes, 
Verbenas, and other plants tor bedding. Made up a hot- 
btd for AJternantberas. Ae soon as the bed is ready the 
Alteroanthera cuttings, Iresines, and Coleuses^at least, 
inch of the latter as will be used for the outdoor garden- 
will be dibbled direct into a bed of soil on the hot-bed. 
This saves a good deal of labour, and the plants do just as 
welL When required to be hardened oil the frames are 
ventilated freely, or till a week or so before the plants are 
taken out the lights are left off altogether to give colour. 
Potted moreTuberoses to flower the end of summer. They will 
be grown cool, perhaps will be planted out, and lifted when 
the flower-spikes show. Prepared beds for choioe Gladiolus. 
Shall plant about 4 inches deep, and about 9 inches apart. 
Stirred the soil among Tulips and applied a 1 ght top- 
dressing of ok! mellow manure. Planted Seakale cuttings 
to raise plants for forcing. This plan of lifting the roots 
and forcing them either in the Mush room-house or else¬ 
where, has quite superseded the old plan of forcing under 
heaps of manure on the beds. Sowed tLe main crop of 
white and red Celery. I only grow three kinds—White In¬ 
comparable, Major Clarke's Solid Red, and Carter’s In¬ 
comparable Crimson. The last named is a good keeper. 
Looked over Roses to remove several that are dead. 
These deaths, as might have been expected, have occurred 
principally among standards. I suppose standard Roses 
will never altogether disappear, for they supply a want in 
background planting, and I know many people like to 
plant Roses beside long walks. It may be in bad taste to 
plant these mop-beaded things on a little pincushion bed 
beside <he walk, with perhaps another little bed like a 
Thorn-bush on the other side of the walk opposite. The 
only lasting Roses are those on their own roots, and with a 
sufficient number of these the nuisance cf suckers will 
disappear. Han ted out a lot of cuttings of bush fruits, 
incloding Gooseberries and Currants, chiefly of the 
Lancashire prize sorts. Large Gooseberries are more in 
demand for dessert than they were a few years ago. It 
used to be considered that they were lacking in flavour; 
but when the bushes are kept thin ingrowth, so that the 
air and sunahine can circulate freely among them, and 
the berries ars left hanging till quite ripe, they are 
delicious for the most part. 


PLANTAIN LILIES (FUNKIA^). 


These are hardy perennials of the handsomest 
type, and it is not alone for their bell-shaped 
flowers that many cultivate them, but also for 
the characteristic foliage, which in some kinds 
ia as massive and noble as that of a tropical 
plant, and in others delightfully variegated. 
The Plantain Lilies are liliaceous plants, and 
are very effective when planted in large clumps, 
os we may sometimes see them in the London 
parks and gardens. Nothing could be more 
itriking or tropical in aspect than a mass of 
F. Sieboldi, which is represented in the accom¬ 
panying engraving, ana clumps on the border, 
higher and rougher parts of the rockery have a 
peculiarly beautiful effect, as much from the 
silvery glaucous colour of the leaves as from 
their width said vigour. The several varieties 
that have variegated leaves are also exception¬ 
ally pretty in small groups, as edgings to large 
beds, or for the margin of the rockery. At 
Kew the variegated kinds are planted with 
admirable taste on the lockery, where during 
the summer their variegated leafage of white 
and green is conspicuously handsome. There is 
no garden but can find space for either a clump 
of the bold-growing plain-leaved types or the 
variegated forms, and the latter may also be 
potted np for the enrichment of the greenhouse 
with advantage. One point is easily overcome, 
and that is the cultivation. A well-drained, 
deep soil will grow the finest specimens ; and if 
an increase of stock is required, the simplest 
way is to propagate by division of the crowns 
in winter or in the spring. The latter season 
is the best, just when the plants are commencing 
to make new growth. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that only well-established, thoroughly 
healthy clumps should be divided, and then 
they should not be split np into single crowns. 


F. Sieboldi is one of the best-known and most 
striking of all the Plantain Lilies, the accom¬ 
panying engraving of it show ing ita character 
remarkably well. It grows from 18 inches to 
about 3 feet in height, and has very large heart- 
shaped glaucous leaves that measure quite a foot 
across. The flowers are white, tinged with pale 
lilac in colour, and borne from ten to fifteen in 
tall racemes. This noble species came from 
Japan in 1836. 

F. grandiflora is an exceptionally beautiful 
Plantain Lily, and should be'extensively grown 
for the sake of its spikes of snow-white delici¬ 
ously fragrant flowers. The large bold leaves, 
as broad as those of Sieboldi and delicate pale- 
green, make this one a strikingly handsome 
plant without the flowers. On light warm soils 
it does well and even blooms satisfactorily; but 
usually the flowers are cat off by frosts, and it 
a thus necessary to grow the* plant in 
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obtain it in its full beauty. Tufts of it in well- 
drained beds and borders are not common in 
English gardens, but it may be grown in this 
way, and in Paris it is used with much success. 
I advise Funkia grandiflora to be grown freely 
where flowers of sweet scent and delicate colour 
are required in autumn. It is the same as 
F. japonica. 

F. Fortunki is a very robust species, grow¬ 
ing about 1£ feet in height. Its leaves are 
smaller than those of Sieboldi, and they have a 
distinctive bluish or glaucous tint. Another 
handsome species is F. sub-cordata that has 
several synonyms, as Hemerocallis alba, H. cor- 
data, H. japonica, and H. plantaginea. It is 
an August flowering-plant, with heart-shaped 
leaves about three quarters of a foot long and 
5 inches broad. They are glaucous on the upper 
surface, but pale-green beneath, and have less 
prominent ribs than in Sieboldi. The growth 
is quick, and a spreading clump in a garden 
is magnificent, as the noble leafage is very dense 
and handsome. There are two variegated varie¬ 
ties, marm&rota and argentea, that are prettily 
marked. F. ovata is the commonest of all; it 
is an old garden plant, and found in China and 
Eastern Siberia, besides Japan. The leaves are 
broad, rich-green, and the flower-Btems about 
1 foot or more in height, the colour of the 


FRUIT* 

PLANTING VINES. 

Many amateur Grape-growers are In doubt as 
to the relative merits of planting Vines in 
inside or outside borders, and without entering 
fully into the reasons for and against both plans 
that might be cited, I would like to place one or 
two facts on record that came under my notice 
during the late severe visitation of frost, and 
that to my mind decidedly are greatly in favour 
of planting inside. A friend of mine having a 
Vine with ripe Grapes hanging on it, and foliage 
as well, at the time of the severe frosts at the 
end of November found the foliage suddenly 
droop and flag, as if the roots of the Vine had 
been lifted, and on examination it was found 
that the stem on the outside the house had not 
been sufficiently protected, and the frost had 
suddenly cut off the supply of sap, as well as 
frozen the roots on the surface of tho 
border. Now, if the Vine had been planted 
inside, and the front wall aiched or pigeon¬ 
holed, to let the roots extend outside, this 
could not have happened, especially if due 
precautions were taken to mulch the border 
before November set in, for, whether it be the 
drought of summer or the cold of winter, a 



Siebold'd Plantain Lily (Funkia Sieboldi). Engraved from a photograph. 


flowers being white, tinted with lilac. It is a 
robust grower, and soon makes a spreading 
mass. Those who care for variegated foliage 
will find the variety margineata, in which the 
leaves are distinctly margined with white, a 
good type of its class. 

F. lancifolia is the species that may be 
recommended for the fronts of beds, borders, 
and rockeries, as it is a small-growing plant, the 
leaves each about 4 inches long, sometimes more, 
and only measuring about 2 inches wide ; they 
narrow considerably towards both ends. The 
raceme of flowers is comparatively short, and 
does not stand up boldly and gracefully as in the 
other kinds. Of lancifolia there are two beau¬ 
tiful variegated varieties which should be grown. 
These are albo-marginata and undul&ta varie- 
gata. In the first of the two the leaves are 
margined with white, and in the other the edge 
is wavy and the leaf distinctly variegated. 

The above-mentioned species and varieties 
comprise the richest gems of this genus. I 
may add one thing more, and that is the suit¬ 
ability of the noble Sieboldi for town gardens. 
For years there were two wooden tubs which 
stood in a front garden in Holloway, each con¬ 
taining a magnificent clump. Although exposed 
to the dust, dirt, and heat of a London garden, 
the leaves were as broad and rich in colour as 
in the choicest specimens grown in the pure air 
of the country. D. 


mulching on Vine borders is equally effective. 
To be on the safe side, I like to plant just 
inside the front wall, and let the roots have free 
access to both inside and outside borders, as 
there is nothing like ample root-run for heavy 
crops of fruit. Those who are about planting new 
Vines I would advise to plant inside, and those 
who have Vines planted outside I would urge 
on them the desirability of a very efficient and 
permanent covering to any portion of the stem 
that is exposed, for when these severe visitations 
of frost do come on us there are so many things 
needing protection that some are almost certain 
to get overlooked until the mischief is done. 

J. G., Haul8. 


3324 —Grape-growing.— The night tem¬ 
perature is right for the present, but you might 
let the thermometer rise a little higher in the 
day. After closing it might run up to 80 degs., 
and later on in the season to 90 degs., with 

E lenty of moisture in the atmosphere, with 
enefit to the Vines. It is best to let the sun 
do as much of the work as possible. As soon as 
the buds burst increase the night temperature 
to 55 degs., with a corresponding rise in the 
day from fire-heat, the usual difference between 
day and night temperatures is from 10 degs. to 
15 degs., and in bright weather this difference 
will be still greater. The large bunches will 
depend in some measure upon the condition of 

Original from 
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the Vines. If they are in good condition, and 
you thin the bunches so that only a limited 
number are left, yon may obtain them. In the 
first place it is a question of concentration, 
removing all the small bunches to throw the 
growing force into the large ones, and, 
in the second place, it becomes a matter of 
giving the necessary support. Most of the best 
Grape-growers of the present day sustain their 
Vines by the use of artificial manures, the first 
dressing being generally given as soon as the 
Grapes are thinned, and another dressing when 
stoning is nearly finished. Then the watering, 
ventilating, and regulating the temperature are 
all important matters, and if the Grapes are 
shy setters, some help should be given when in 
flower. The simplest way of doing this is, I 
think, to draw both hands gently down each 
bunch to remove the capsules from the flowers, 
and liberate the pollen. When the Vines show 
bunches, raise the night temperature to 60 degs. 
Muscats should have, at least, 5 degs. more, 
and some good growers keep up a temperature 
of 70 degs., while the Muscats are in bloom, 
and drop down to 60 degs. and 65 degs. when 
the Grapes are set. In Grape-growing, as in 
most other things, every man has to work out 
his own salvation. No two places are exactly 
alike, and though all experience is useful, yet 
many gardeners find, in moving from one place 
to another, modifications in these practices have 
to be introduced to meet altered conditions and 
circumstances.—E. H. 

3309. — Planting Strawberries. — 

Strawberries, planted in March, will yield a 
better crop, all other things being equal, in 
1892 than if the planting is delayed till next 
autumn. Some cultivators take a crop of Onions 
from the planted beds, a drill of Onions being 
sown between every two rows of Strawberries. 
An old friend in Norfolk always adopted this 
plan, and was very successful with both crops.—- 
E. H. 

-If nice healthy runners can be obtained 

now, I wonld plant them in preference to wait¬ 
ing until the autumn. Runners planted in the 
autumn will only fruit well the following season, 
if they are first rooted into small pots in July, 
and carefully planted out from the pots early 
in August in good, rich garden-soil. In either 
case remove the runners from the young plants 
as fast as they appear. The spring-planted 
runners will produce flowers as will as runners, 
but I would also remove the floweis—they can¬ 
not produce fruit of much value.—J. D. E. 

3303.—Bon© meal for Strawberries. 
—Bone-meal is an excellent manure for Straw¬ 
berries, either used as a top-dressing for the 
beds in the open air or mixed w ith the soil when 
Strawberries are grown in pots. In the latter 
case add half-a-peck to three bushels of soil. For 
top-dressingiD the open air about 101b. or 12 lb. 
per square rood may be applied now with ad¬ 
vantage, sprinkled on the surface, and lightly 
forked or hoed in.—E. H. 

3305. — Green fly on Peach-trees. — 
Make a solution of soft-soap and water—two 
ounces of soap to one gallon of water is a suit¬ 
able strength. With this mixture syringe your 
Peach-trees as often os you find any insects 
upon them, and you will soon get rid of your 
enemies if you are careful to thoroughly wet all 
of the insects with the liquid.—J. C. C. 

- The best way to keep green-fly from 

Peaches is to use Tobacco-powder early in the 
season, dusting the pow'der among the branches. 
It may be used moderately without injury even 
before the blossoms have fallen, when a wash 
could not be applied without risk. I have 
always found if the flies are attacked with the 
powder-distributor early in the season they give 
very little trouble afterwards. When the fronds 
are set and the evenings get warm the powder¬ 
dressing may be stopped and soap-snds applied 
with the syringe.—E. H. 

3310. — Manure for Vines. — Modern 
Grape-growers do not use the large quantities 
of stable manure in their Vine borders that 
were commonly applied years ago. Manure of 
this character can only be safely used where the 
soil is very porous on a limestone base. On 
heavy land the less stable manure used in the 
border the better. Good turfy-loam, with 1 cwt. 
of bone-meal to every two square yards of com¬ 
post, and a load of old mortar and wood-ashes 
to every rix yards of 40am, will make a better 
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mixture for Vines to work in than if too much 
stable manure is used. Keep the stable manure 
for top-dressing on the surface; the roots will 
find it, and the water will carry down its 
essences, and this will be better than placing 
the manure in the soil.—E. H. 

— I presume you mean square yards when 
yon write about the area of ground the borders 
cover ? If so, you will find ten barrow-loads of 
rotten-manure quite enough to give the Vines a 
good dressing. Once in two years will be often 
enough to apply such a dressing, as too much 
manure makes the surface of the border too 
light, and retains more moisture than is good 
for the Vines. In course of time the surface gets 
sour, and requires to be removed.—J. C. C. 

3331. —Treatment of a Nectarine.— It 
is not too late to lift the tree, but by the 
description of it it must be such a poor debili¬ 
tated thing as not to be worth looking after. 
Nectarine-trees planted in such a position as 
this is, and treated so badly, cannot be expected 
to thrive. If a tree is wanted it will be much 
more satisfactory to purchase a sound one; 
they can be obtained trained for pot culture for 
a few shillings. Four parts good loam, with 
one part decayed stable-manure, is good potting 
mateiial for them.—J. D. E. 

- It is too late now to take up your tree 

and put it in pot and expect it to fruit this 
year. It is not, however, too late to do as yon 

J iroposc to get the tree established for next year, 
t is doubtful if you will secure the sucoess you 
seem to expect by treating the tree in an ordinary 
greenhouse amongst other plants. Some good 
fibrous loam is the best soil to get for it. If 
this is not available, use some of the best earth 
from the kitchen garden.—J. C. C. 

3242 Canker in Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines.— I may say, in the first place, that 
these are very sensitive to injury from any scar or 
bruise, or they may get jammed against a wall- 
nail. Any such occurrences will cause canker ; 
or if not in this way the roots may be in bad 
condition, and, consequently, may have made 
sickly and stunted growth. Look at once to all 
these sources from which evil will inevitably 
spring. Disbud judiciously in the coming sum¬ 
mer. Tie or nail in all young shoots possible. 
The more young wood, the more root activity, 
and then, possibly, your difficulty will be over¬ 
come. Do not 8pur prune your trees, as these 
fruits bear mostly on the young wood. Hence, j 
it is advisable to lay it in instead of cutting it 
out, and there need be no cutting out at all of 
the young growth ; but disbud, as soon as you 
can discern where your shoots arc required, all 
you do not need pinch out with the thumb and 
finger; this rhiust be done when the shoots are a 
couple or three inches loug, and will break out 
easily. Leave those buds nearest the base of 
the last vear’s shoot for the next year’s work, 
and so keep the bottom of the trees filled with 
good young fruit bearing wood. It is just 
possible by following these rules that the trees 
will grow out of cankering, only see that the 
roots are all right.—J. H., Barnutajdt. 

MELONS IN A FRAME. 

3248. —If possible, the hot-bed should be made 
a trifle larger than the size named, as such a 
small body of manure would not maintain a 
sufficiency of bottom-heat long enough to per¬ 
fect a crop of fruit. Although in summer Melons 
can be grown satisfactorily in frames without 
bottom-heat at all, yet, when possible, they are 
better for its application. The first week in 
April is a good time to sow the seed, which is 
best done singly in small pots, using only loam. 
If the soil is moist, as it should be at sowing- 
time, no water will be required until the plants 
show above the soil. If the pots can be plunged in 
a brisk bottom-heat so much the better. Means 
ought to be provided for raising the plants inde¬ 
pendent of the hot-bed, which is intended for 
growing the crop of fruit. At least three weeks 
are required to produce the plants ; therefore, if 
the frame is utilised for raising the plants, much 
of the heat of the hot-bed will be lost before the 
plants actually are planted out. When the 
plants have made two rough leaves beyond the 
seed-leaf they are ready to be planted. If one 
variety only is used, one plant is enough for a 
frame of the size named. Nothing is gained by 
crowding the plants. Hero of Loekinge is muon 
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superior in quality to Little Heath, and quite as 
easily grown as that variety. Nothing is 
better for putting the plants out in than all 
loam. Place half a bushel in a hillock in the 
centre of the frame at such a height that the 

E lanfc when pat out will be close to the glass, 
ut not near enough to touch the same. Wheq 
this soil is warmed through the plant may be 
put out. Do not plant too deeply ; half-way op 
the stem to the seed-leaves is low enough. Keep 
the plant well above the soil by sloping the 
latter away from the stem, which will prevent 
it from cankering, one of the worst evils the 
Melon-grower has to contend with. Keep the 
frame nearly close for several days, shading from 
bright snn when absolutely necessary to prevent 
the leaves scorching. Do not give water to the 
plants beyond a sprinkle now and again with 
the syringe until new growth has commenced, 
and then keep it from the stem of the plants for 
fear of canker setting in, which checks the 
growth, and if not stopped will kill the plant. 
At all times the water should be used in a tepid 
state. When the plants are 6 inches high 
pinch out the point of the growth to induce the 
formation of other growths. When these 

Side-branches have reached I foot long 
pinch the points out again. At no time 
allow the shoots to be crowded. Thin out 
additional and weak shoots as fast as 
made. After the shoots are stopped the 
second time, the growth proceeding afterwards 
will produce fruit. These are easily dis¬ 
cerned from male blossoms, which are simply 
dowers only, but the fruit blossoms are at the 
end of a small fruit. When the fruit-buds 
develop into full flower they should be impreg¬ 
nated with pollen from the male blooms upon 
the plant at the same time. The way this 
fertilisation of the female blossomB is carried 
out iB a simple matter to those who know how, 
of course. Remove the petals of the male 
bloom, leaving nothing but the pistil, which is 
covered with pollen. When the floweis are dry, 
which they wul be in the middle of the day if 
ventilation is freely given, pick off one male 
bloom, and prepare it as previously advised; 
rub the stamens with the pistil of the male 
bloom, detaching some of the pollen, when in a 
few days the frnit will be seen to be swelling. 
Air may be admitted to the frame when ths 
thermometer rises above 70 degs., allowing it to 
run up to 80 degs., with air on, and closing at 
75 degs., damping the foliage when the frame is 
closed with tepid water, except for three or 
four days, when the Melon is in bloom. When 
the plant is in active growth it should be freely 
supplied with water. As the fruit shows signs 
of maturity less water should be given, and more 
air admitted, which assists the ripening of 
the fruit. After the second stopping more 
soil should be placed over the roots, which by 
this time will have shown through the soil 
which was first put into the frame. A thickness 
of 2 inches will be sufficient, using nothing bat 
loam ; this should be warmed before being laid 
on the roots, or a check to growth is likely to 
be given. Tress the new soil down firmly about 
the roots, this prevents the plant from making 
gross growth, which is of little use for producing 
a crop of fruit. Regularity in admitting air, 
as well as supplying tne roots with water in the 
same way, are the most important points to 
study, with the addition of keeping the shoots 
thin and evenly disposed over the frame. If 
the stem of the plant is kept free of leaves there 
will be less likelihood of canker affecting it 
in that part. At no time, after tho first 
two or three days after planting, should the 
plant require shading. Melons enjoy all the sun- 
light available. While the plant or plants are 
in blossom water should not be given quite so 
freely for a time, until the fruit shows signs of 
swelling, and is about the size of a Walnut, when 
a good soaking may be given, and repeated in 
about ten days if the weather be hot and^di^. 

3320.— Moving a brick frame. —You 
are certainly in the wrong; yon cannot move 
any brickwork, whether attached or nnattaohed, 
nor if the frame is fixed to the brickwork with 
cement can you take that away. It is possible 
that you may be able to remove the boiler and 
pipes, as these do not form part of the frame, and 
are, I believe, considered as tenant’s fixtures.— 
A. G. Butler. 
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HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 
Ornamental Grasses. 

Many of the common Grasses have long been 
used in the arrangement of cut flowers in the 
house, and very effective they are, for they give 



TsUf^y rsnick Cress (Pan I cun virgatum). 


a lightness which cannot be produced by the 
use of any other material. Some of the Grasses 
are not only useful in a cut state, but are 
equally valuable as pot plants, and for both 
purposes they should be used much more exten¬ 
sively than they are at the present time. For 
ordinary indoor decoration they are as effective 
as Palms and other choice stove-plants. Some 
of th e small growing sorts may also be used in 
I refer ence to the small Ferns which have found 
so much favour during the last few years. 
Indeed, some of the leading florists have already 
began to use Grasses in preference to Ferns for 
some purposes. In the arrangement of plants 
for effect it not unfiequ^ntly happens that indi¬ 
viduality is lost through crowding up valuable 
plants together; whereas if plenty, of fresh 
green dwarf plants were at hand to form a 
groundwork, fewer valuable plants would be 
required, and those used would show off to 
greater advantage. Grasses are not only 
valuable as plant-* for groundwork, but some 
of the sorts are very elegant, and when 
grown under favourable conditions are very 
saitable for table decoration and other pur¬ 
poses where effect is considered before costly 
material. I know there are those who con¬ 
sider that Grasses are much too common to 
be worthy of notice, and would not think of 
giving them a place in any important decorative 
arrangement; yet I cannot conceive a greater 
error, for it is undoubtedly a great gain to be 
able to produce a pleasing effect at a little cost, 
b aides which, the choicer plants, many of 
which are often greatly damaged by exposure, 
may remain to be admired in more congenial 
quarters. 

Although the Grasses do not require a 
great amount of care and attention to grow 
them on into clean healthy specimens, they must 
have a fairly good position, and must not be 
allowed to suffer for want of water. Ail the 
Grasses like an open sunny position, and the 
hardier sorts may be grown in an intermediate 
temperature, where they will make longer leaves; 
and as it is the foliage which is of the most 
valne in those sorts recommended for pot 
culture, this is of great importance. Ex¬ 
cept where otherwise recommended, the 
Grasses should be potted in good, rich, loamy 
aou, and may be liberally supplied with manure- 
water as soon as they are well established. With 
the exception of the variegated varieties, all the 
most useful sorts should be obtained from seed, 
for although divisions may be easily made, they 
do not form such nice plants as seedlings do. 
Those that are required to form compact speci¬ 
mens may be grown in clumps of several plants 
potted together. 
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Eulalia japonica Variegata.— This is one 
of the prettiest of the variegated Grasse, the 
long, narrow, gracefully-recurved leaves being 
regularly striped with pure-white. This makes a 
most effective table plant. Although quite 
hardy, it should be grown in a little warmth, 
where the variegation comes brighter and more 
distinct. In E. j. zebrina the variegation is 
very distinct, as instead of being along the 
leaves it is in the form of broad bands of 
creamy-white at regular intervals, both stems 
and leaves being marked in the same way. The 
ordinary green form is also a desirable Grass, on 
account of the bright-green foliage ; the inflores¬ 
cence is also very attractive. This may be ob¬ 
tained from seed, but the variegated form 
should be increased by division, the best time 
for dividing them being in the spring, just as 
they begin to start into growth. 

Carex japonica is a very pretty little Grass, 
with bright-green foliage ; the leaves are narrow 
and grow erect, curving over at the points. It 
is very useful for small fancy pots or wherever 
small fine-foliaged plants are required. It is 
much used for mixing with early forced bulbs 
when they have not much of their own foliage. 
It is also very pretty for vases. At a meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society last autumn 
a very pretty variegated Oarex was shown. No 
specific name was given, but it appears to be 
closely allied to the above. It is of very slender 
growth, and the leaves are more recurved than 
in the above. Of the first-named the seed 
should be sown in the spring, and during the 
summer the plants may be grown in a cold pit, 
a .d if placed in a little warmth in the autumn 
they will make useful little plants for use during 
the winter. 

Panicum sulcatum.— A beautiful Palm-like 
Grass, which grows very rapidly. It attains to 
about 2 feet in height, and has rather broad 
recurved leaves. For ordinary decoration this 
is as effective as Palms. 

P. plicatum may also be recommended ; it 
is of lather more slender growth than the 
above. 

Panicum virgatum, a hardy species, is, as will 
be seen from the illustration, when in flower a 
very handsome Grass. If sown in the open ground 
it may be lifted and potted up, when it will be 
found very useful. 

Phalaris arundinacea variegata. the com¬ 
mon Ribbon Grass, may be cultivated in pots, 
and in early spring it is very pretty 
when grown under glass, but it 
should not have too much heat. 

There is a variety called elegantia- 
sima, which is, perhaps, the more 
desirable, being more slender and 
not so stiff in habit. This Grass 
may be taken up from the open 
ground and potted as it is wanted, 
and either as a pot plant or for 
cutting from, it is very useful. 

Dactylis qlomerata eleoantis- 
sima may also be treated in the same 
way, and as an edging it is very 
pretty. 

CYPERUS ALTERNl F0LIU9.—This, 
though extensively grown for mar¬ 
ket, is not nearly so often seen in 
private establishments as it deserves 
to be, for either as a small plant for 
table or as a large specimen it is 
very effective. When treated libe¬ 
rally it may be grown from 4 feet to 
5 feet high. The variegated form 
is also very elegant, but this should 
be grown in light peaty soil, as when 
potted in a rich compost it loses the 
Deautifnl variegation. 

Isolepis gracilis.—As an edging 
this is one of the most valuable 
plants we have ; it should be grown 
in a stove temperature and must be 
well exposed to the light. This 
may be readily increased by division. 

It should be potted in rich loamy 
soil. 

Oplismenus Burmanni variega- 
tus, better known as Panicum 
variegatum, is a very tender Grass, and 
can only be used in the stove, except during 
the summer time, when it will last fairly 
well in the greenhouse. This should be propa¬ 
gated from cuttings and grown in light sandy 
soil. Many of the annual Grasses may be grown 
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in pots, and are very pretty when In flower ; 
but it is a little difficult to have them in good 
condition just at the time they are most wanted. 

_ H. 


82,0. -A plague of honse-fllesi— If the flics cozes 
lnte the rooms from outside it might be worth while to 
train a Periploca grwes up the house and round the win¬ 
dows Infested. Tnis climber is hardy, a rapid grower, and 
said to be fatal to Alee. It is also hai.dsotae, and lnexpen 
eive.—L. Y. L. r 

~— * WM staying at an hotel in Scotland last summer, 
and, to my surprise, there was not a fly to be seen in the 
dining-room. On mentioning this to the waiter, he 
pointed to there being four Castor-oil-plants in the room, 
which have the effect of driving flies away.~J. H. B. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

A FINE WINTER-BLOOMING JASMINE 
(JASMINUM GRACILLIMUM). 

This lovely Jasmine continues to flower through¬ 
out the winter if grown in a warm stove-house, a 
circumstance which renders it invaluable, parti¬ 
cularly for cutting from. The blossoms are of 
snowy-whiteness, and exhale a delicious per¬ 
fume, similar to that of J. Sambac. It is exceed¬ 
ingly floriferous, bearing clusters of blossoms the 
whole length of its slender branches, which 
droop very gracefully on all sides—hence, render¬ 
ing it well suited to train up a pillar or rafter. 
The soil used should be good fibrous loam and 
some half-rotten stable-manure and sharp sand, 
well drained. The illustration below shows 
well the shape and size of the flowers, bat the 
clusters are generally larger than the one shown. 


3314. — O&lceol&ria cuttings. — These 
form roots very well in cold frames in the 
autumn; bat cuttings taken now would make 
roots more readily in a hot-bed frame. There 
ought not to be much bottom-heat—just enough 
to feel comfortably warm for the hand. Calceo¬ 
larias out in the open in my garden would have 
been as dead as PenUtemons and other half- 
hardy things are. “ J. B.” must live in a 
favoured locality if he can take cuttings from 
Calceolarias that have been out in the open all 
the winter.—J. D. E. 

3313.— Tuberous Begonias —These do 
not require bottom-heat to start them ; in fact, 
for greenhouse culture they are better without 
it, as too much heat only draws up the shoots 


Flowoiing-ghoot of Jasmin urn greclllimum. 

weakly. Let the growth start naturally. Then 
repot in a good turfy loam and leaf-mould, two 
parts of the former to one of the latter, with a 
little sharp sand, if the loam is at all heavy. The 
size of pot must be in accordance with the size 
of the tuber, and may vary from 5 inches to 
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9 inches in diameter. Nice specimens can be 
grown in 7-inch pots.— E. H. 

-A precisely similar question is answered 

on p. 735 of the number of Gardening in which 
this question appears, to which please refer, as 
also to reply to No. 3166 on the same page. It 
is by no means absolutely necessary to start the 
tubers in bottom-heat, as they will do so any 
where sooner or later in the spring, according 
to the temperature to which they are subjected. 
But at the same time I think it is advisable to 
plunge the pots in a gentle hot-bed, if you have 
one, as the warmth below them encourages root- 
aotion, and I think they start more strongly, 
and certainly more evenly, thus.—B. C. R. 

2338.— Damp in a pit.— All the trouble is 
caused by the lights hanging on hinges at the 
top; that is the very point that should be open to 
admit of the escape of the moist air, which, has 
done you so much harm. Lights hung in the 
way yours are, are convenient, I know; but, as 
your case proves, the principle is a bad one, 
especially during the winter, as even when the 
lights are open in the front, there is not that 
ready means of escape for the damp air that is 
so desirable. The best way of getting over the 
difficulty is to unhinge the lights from their 
present position, and put the hinges on the sides, 
so that when open the lights—or some of them 
—will fold over each other. If you cannot do 
those in the middle, you can do those at the end 
in this way, whioh will help you very much in 
getting rid of the excess of moisture. If you 
understand me right, you will tee that it is a 
better means of escape for the damp atmosphere 
during the day that is wanted, and the way I 
suggest is a very simple one of overcoming the 
present difficulty.—J. 0. C. 

3904.— Pansies in a cold frame.— 

Pansies may be grown from seeds in a cold 
frame. Sow the seeds in March in a box of 
rich soil, cover abont an eighth of an inch, and 
keep moist till the plants come up. Prick off into 
other boxes when large enough to handle, and 
when the plants get strong they will do better 
in the open air, though Pansies may be grown 
iu pots if it is wished to do so, and when well 
done very pretty pot plants they make; still, 
on the whole, they will be better planted out, 
as they are perfectly hardy.—E. H. t 

- Pansy-seeds would vegetate more' freely 

in a cold frame at this season than they would 
in the open border. If a large quantity of plants 
are required, I would put a few inches of fine 
sandy soil on the ground in the frame, and sow 
the seeds evenly and thinly over the surface, just 
covering them with the same kind of soil. ■ If 
two or three hundreds of plants only are 
required, sow in pots, pans, or boxes, as may 
be convenient. Sow the seeds on a quite level 
sui face, aud just cover with fine soil. Keep the 
soil in a moist state until tho young plants 
appear. It may be as well to add that tho best 
time to sow Pansy-seeds is about .the end of 
July or in August; and sow the seeds on a bed 
of tine soil out-of-doors. The plants will be 
large enough to set out where they are to flower 
about the last week in September or the first in 
October. If they are established out-of-doors 
before the winter not a plant of the seedlings will 
be injured by frosts ; and the flowers produced 
early in the year are the moet beautiful.- 1 - 
J. D. E. 

3235.— Frozen Zonal Pelargoniums.— 

Being good sorts, try by all means to save them. 
A year or two ago I had some that I thought were 
only worth throwing away, and gave up water¬ 
ing or caring for them. On knocking them out 
of their pots, I found several that were alive from 
the roots, and potted each into a small GO-pot, 
with a mixture of sand, loam, and leaf-soil, and 
put them under a hand-light inside my green¬ 
house. They all threw up shoots, and, with 
one exception, made good plants. I should 
advise “ C. B.” to try and save his plants; it's 
a pity to lose a good sort.—R. C. 

3321.— Roses and Chrysanthemums 
in a shady greenhouse— I should advise 
“ Abercromby 17 not to attempt either of the 
above, under the circumstances, and especially 
in Liverpool or it a neighbourhood. A selection 
of Ferns, with a few of tho hardier Palms, 
Dracaenas, &e., would be moet likely to prove 
satisfactory in a moderate temperature, and a 
few Camellias and a Lapageria or two might be 
^dded with advantage;-~*B. C. R. 
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tage.- B. C. K. 
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3322.— Lamp in a greenhouse. —It 
would not be at all wise to allow so powerful a 
lamp, or, rather, stove, to discharge its fumes 
directly into the interior of the house. Instead, I 
should strongly advise the following: Have a kind 
of tripod, or three-legged stand, made to go over 
the lamp, with a circular tank of galvanised iron 
or stout tin 18 inches or 2 feet in diameter and 
6 inches or 8 inches deep, the bottom to come 
within abont 4 inches of the top of the lamp- 
chimney. A stout metal collar or xim should 
also be fixed round the bottom of the tank, 
foi ming a downward continuation of its sides, 
and if it could be made in one pieoe, so much 
the better. In depth it may be something like 
1 foot, or, say, two-thirds of the height of the 
chimney. Now fill the tank two-thirds full of 
water and light the lamp, and you will get the 
advantage of all the heat given off by the lamp 
in the house (after the water has absorbed its 
share), and the danger from the fumes, to a 
great extent, will be removed, or, at least, 
largely modified.—B. C. R. 

3052.— Defective flue. —The first few 
feet of a flue must consist of bricks and 
tiles, as pipes will not stand the fierce heat 
of the fire. Use good hard red bricks— 
pressed bricks are the best—and put them to¬ 
gether with mortar made of good hot lime and 
fine sharp sand. If a small proportion—say, a 
fifth or sixth part—of fresh Portland cement is 
mixed with the mortar, it will bind better and 
set much harder ; but cement alone will crack 
under strong heat. A good size for suoh a flue 
is three courses deep —i e., three bricks (inside) 
and 9 inches wide, when the top may be covered 
in in the best possible manner with square flat 
tiles known as “ quarries,” which are 12 inches 
square and 2 inches thick. All the joints must 
be made as good and tight as possible, so that 
there may be no leakage. After the first 5 feet 
or 6 feet glased earthenware socket-pipes may 
be used ; the 6-inch size is a good one. Make 
the joints with a mixture of fine mortar and 
cement. To clean the flue you must have a 
soot-door or loose brick at the end, and use a 
long stick with a sweep’s brush (or a twiggy 
branch will do) and a proper “rake” or small 
hoe to scrape out the soot. . A damper should 
never be placed inside the house; if anywhere, 
place it at the foot of the chimney, but it is far 
better to stop the draught when required by 
means of a door to the ash-pit, as then you 
never get any Bmoke or fumes in the house. The 
furnace and stoke-hole must be sunk, of course, 
but by placing the flue under the stage you need 
not go so deep.—B. V. R. , 

ORCHIDS. 

ORCHID CULTURE. 

In reply to “ Trianensia” I hope that he will 
succeed, and having the convenience of three 
varying temperature.*, he has nothing to prevent 
him from doiDg great things. I do not consider 
the fact of growing them with other warm-house 
plants any drawback at all, but you must not 
attempt to grow them with greenhouse plants. 
I think the cause of the Cattleya growing so 
early arises from its being kept a little too 
moist and a little too hot. Sixty-three degs. 
is rather warm for Cattleyas through the winter. 
The worst of the shoot growing before the flowers 
came out of the sheath is that it very frequently 
prevents them opening at all, but sometimes they 
will do so when the young growth occurs. In 
this way I have seen three successive growths 
flower together, but this is unusual, and more 
often than not it completely robs the plant of 
its blossoms. As to the plant which wants pot¬ 
ting, if the pot is very full of roots, just break 
the pot in one or two places and knock the 
bottom out, and the pieces of the old pot that 
adhere to the roots put in with the soil, and you 
should give it a pot two or three sizes bigger 
than the one it is in now. I do not advise over¬ 
potting ; and, at the same time, I do cot approve 
potting Cattleyas more frequently than about 
once in three years. . The Brassia you may repot 
with safety. With regard to the Orchids in the 
fernery lean scarcely say anything; but certainly 
you will not want any shade fpr the Gdonto- 
glossums in the summer. The plan yon have 
adopted with the newly imported plants is a 
very good ope, but they will require to be potted 
.as soon as the roots appear, because if left to 


root too tang* thay are so liable to injury in 
potting. ‘ Fray ask what other questions you 
like, and, if I can, I will answer them. 

Matt. Bramble. 

CYPRIPBDIUM VILLOSUM. 

I rave received a letter and a flower of a not 
very good variety of this species from “ Barbara 
Allen.” It is, when of a good form, a conspicu¬ 
ous and bold kind. Moreover, as it comes 
from the mountain regions of Burmah, it requires 
comparatively cool treatment; and I have little 
doubt but we inay get some more of this genus 
from the same district when the country becomes 
mere settled. It grows in the forks and branches 
of trees, I am told by a person who has collected 
it, between 4,000 feet and 5,000 feet eleva¬ 
tion, never occurring lower down than about 
4,000 feet. I do not remember seeing this plant 
with two flowers on a peduncle; but as so many 
of the Lady’s Slipper that were formerly con¬ 
sidered to be but single-flowered have, during 
the past few years, developed twin flowers, it 
would not surprise me to see two blossoms 
appear on a stem. Its near ally, C. Boxalli, I 
have frequently seen with a pair of flowers on a 
8tern, and there is no reason why the same thing 
should not occur in the species now under con¬ 
sideration. The flowers appear as if they had 
been newly varnished, and this character seems 
to be transmitted to all the blossoms of the 
hybrid forms, of which this species is the parent. 
The dbrsal sepal on the flower sent by “ B. A.” 
is very narrow, and of a very dirty green, mnch 
curled back ; and the petals, too, are very small. 
In a good form of this species the dorsal sepal 
is broad, the basal part of a brownish-purple, 
from which arises a bright and vivid greeu, the 
outer part being white, the inferior sepal being 
much smaller and pale-yellow. The petals are 
large, becoming much the broadest at the ends; 
through the centre runs a streak of almost 
chocolate-brown ; the upper half is bright 
chestnut-brown, the half below the medial band 
soft, yellowish-brown ; the pouch (or slipper) is 
tawny-yellow, with the part above inclining to 
rose-colour, and the whole flower presenting a 
newly-varnished appearance. It should be 
planted iu pots which have plenty of potsherds 
in tho bottom, and the soil should consist of 
peat- fibre, Sphagoum Moss, and some light, 
turfy loam ; and the plant should be raised a 
little above the pot’s rim. During the summer 
time this Orchid must have a good supply of 
water to its roots, and the atmosphere should be 
damp and in a good growing condition ; but in 
the winter much less moisture will be sufficient. 
It likes light; but the strong sunshine must be 
kept from it. The cool end of the Cattleya- 
house will be found quite hot enough for it. 
During the winter it will not thrive well if kept 
lower than 60 degs. ; but it will succeed in this 
temperature. I consider this one of the very 
finest of this family, aud I have seen floweis of 
varieties which measured 7 inches aciots. It 
blooms through the winter and spring mouths* 

Matt. Bramble. 

DENDROB1UM HETEROCARPUM. 
This is the name of the flowers sent by “ J. S. 
and he is quite right, it does go by the natr.e cf 
D. aureum ; bat it cannot boast of much yellow 
in its flowers to give rise to the name. When 
I was a boy the plant was more often grown in 
collections than it is nowadays. It was loved 
for the delicious odour of Violets yielded by the 
flowers, and for which reason I would fain in¬ 
duce the Orchid-loving readers of Gardening 
to add it to their collections. The sepals aud 
petals are creamy-yellow, and the lip much the 
same colour, streaked with lines of reddish- 
crimson. These last for severed weeks in beauty, 
and they are noted, as before said, for the deli¬ 
cious odour of Violets which they give off. It is 
a species whioh has a wide distribution, and con¬ 
sequently there is some considerable variation 
in the flowers; but none that I have seen are 
very showy. The plant likes the warmth of the 
hottest stove, and thrives best in a hanging- 
basket planted in peat and Sphagnum Mcis. 

Matt. Bramble. 

SIM.— Destroying sparrows. —Instead of destroy¬ 
ing the birds put sticks a few inches higher than the 
Orocuses at intervals among them, and tie stout blaok 
threads from one to another. Fruit-trees should have the 
thread twisted among the branches. Mo bird will come 
near a plant so protected—L. Y..-L. 
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SCARLET RUNNER BEANS. 

It it seldom advisable to sow or plant these in the 
open air earlier than the beginning of May. They 
way, however, with the view of accelerating 
the development of the plants, and thus securing 
an earlier production ot pods, be sown in boxes 
or srcd-pans under glass in a gentle warmth, 
and finally planted out in well-enriched soil as 
toon as all (Unger from late frosts is over. Some 
sow or plant in trenches prepared similar to 
those intended for Celery, and these should not 
U less than .1 feet or 0 feet apart, and the plants 
require strong and tall stakes to support them. 
In places, however, where ordinary stakes, such 
as are used for tall varieties of Peas, are difficult 
to obtain, polts may be substituted for them, 
ev«n with advantage ; they will be found to be 
io all respects equally suitable for the purpose, 
and with care will last for ten or more years. 
The poles should be some 8 feet long, so that 
when let a sutficient depth into the soil to give 
stability they may stand 
some 6 feet or 7 feet high, 
and the same may be 
strengthened and kept in 
position by means of a 
horizontal rod fastened to 
each pole, which should be 
placed at a distance of 
IS inches or ‘2 feet apart. 

The plants will thu* form, 
if desired, an archway (see 
illustration), an excellent 
screen or hedge to conceal 
any unsightly object; dr 
they may be made to 
clothe ihe front of a rough 
wall or wooden fence of 
any kind, aus with the as 
sistanoe tr a few strings 
they wiii readily adhere to 
them, and will at the same 
time furnish an abundant 
supply of delicious pods. 

This Runner Bean may 
also, though possibly less 
successfully, be grown in 
a dwarf form—that is, 
without the aid of stakes 
of any kind; and when 
this is attempted it is 
necessary to frequently 
stop the strongest Bhoots, 
and the surface of the soil 
should in such cases he 
well mulched with stable- 
yard litter, so as to pre¬ 
vent the pods from be¬ 
coming gritty by contact 
with the soil. Runner 
Beans have an advantage 
over Kidney Beans, inas¬ 
much as they 
Bear continuously to 
the end of the season, or 
until the plants are cut 
down by autamnal frosts. 

Many, too, prefer the 
flavour of Runners to that 
of dwarf sorts. Some 
years ago some experi¬ 
ments were tried with the view ot securing 
a dwarf habit of growth in the Scarlet Runner 
by engrafting it upon what was expected to 
prove a restrictive Btock — vi/., tho dwarf 
varieties of the Kidney Bean. The operation 
of grafting, however, did not very greatly 
diminish the vigorous growth of the plants, but 
it certainly appeared to increase their pro¬ 
ductiveness, and might with advantage be re¬ 
sorted to in cases where it is intended to dis- 

K mse with the assistance of stakes. A few 
anner Beans were sown in a seed-pan and 
placed in a frame towards the end of April, 
and a few dwarf Beans intended to be used as 
stocks were sown in another pan at the same 
time and under the same conditions. As soon 
a* the plants had formed their first rough leaves 
they were shaken out of the soil, and with a 
sharp knife a slice was cut from the side of the 
stem of each plant—».«., that of the Runner 
and that of the dwarf; the sliced stems of each 
were then bound together, and each 
plants were then potted ifi 
in diameter and return!' 


was kept somewhat close. In ten days, more 
or less, the sliced stems of the plants were 
found to have united, and in each case the stem 
of the Runner Bean was severed immediately 
under its union with that of the dwarf variety, 
while its root was drawn out of the pot, and 
the stem of the dwarf variety was cut off above 
the union, thus leaving the Runner depending 
entirely upon the root of the dwarf kind. The 
plants were kept for a short time longer in the 
close frame, and were finally planted out in the 
open air, where they grow possibly a little less 
freely than those growing upon their own roots, 
but, has just been stated, their productive¬ 
ness was to some extent increased. The Scarlet 
Runner tnay jublly be considered as an orna¬ 
mental ah well as a useful plant; and in addi¬ 
tion to the common variety with its scarlet 
flowers, there are also white-flowering sorts, as 
well as the variety known as the Painted Lady, 
or York and Lancaster, whose blooms are very 
pretty, and in colour scarlet and white. Thercare 
also varieties producing very large pods, such as 
Champion and Giant White Runners. F. G. 


bricks, three courses deep, along the bottom of 
the Cucumber-bed—this will afford bottom-heat 
—continuing the same along the front of the 
greenhouse, with 6-inch glazed earthenware 
socket-pipes, and chimney at the end. Then 
into the bottom of the furnace build a If inch 
coil, with which you can connect three rows of 
4 inch pipes for top-heat in the Cucumber-house, 
and two of 3-inch in the greenhouse. This will 
come far cheaper than a proper boiler and a full 
set of pipes, and answer the purpose equally 


set of pipes, an 
well. —B. C. R. 


Oca Rkxdsub' Illustrations: Arc hway of Scarlet Runner Beans In an allotment garden. 
Engraved for Oardbxinq Illcstratrd from a photograph tent by Mr. W. Wolfe, High- 
tireet, Ssvenooks, Kent. 


3328.—Greenhoufio for Cucumbers.— 

I do not think you can do better than make the 
Cucumber-house uniform with the existing 
greenhouse. The pitch might be a little steeper, 
but these plants like a rather low pitch, as a 
rale, evaporation being somewhat less active 
under a low than a high-pitched roof. To make 
a proper bottom-heat bed for Cucumbers you 
must first construct a brick pit along the front 
of the house, by running up a party-wall to a 
height of 2$ feet or 3 feet. Near the bottom of 
this place the hot-water pipes—two rows of 
4-inch will do—and a few inches over them a 
false bottom formed of (perforated) kiln-tiles, 
iron grating, or rough slates. On this goes first 
some broken bricks for drainage, then lumps of 
turf, and last of all the soil. But in an ordinary 
way I would just as soon have a strong staging 
surfaced with stout slates, on which is placed 
the soil for the Cucumbers, while the pipes are 
below. On the whole, I think the cheapest and 
best way to heat the houses will be to build a 
deep, square fire-hole outside the house at the 
far end, and from it run a flue, formed of hard 


ither, and each pair of 
d inter pots some 4 inches 
toh!eh 


EARLY VEGETABLES AND SALADS. 
The great destruction of green vegetables and 
salads caused by the sevire frosts will be felt 
for some weeks to come yet, as the Broocolis, 
Cabbages, Ac., that form the staple of the spring 
supply are hopelessly destroyed, and steps 
should immediately be taken to provide substi¬ 
tutes, as far as possible. Amongst the best crops 
that come fit for use in the shortest period, 
nothing to my idea excels 

Summer SriNACH. The 
round-seeded variety, if 
sown at once in the most 
sunny part of the garden 
in drills, will germinate 
quickly, and soon be fit for 
use. Sow rather thick in 
wide, shallow drills, for 
the object is to economise 
time, and the plants when 
thick protect one another, 
and soon rush up to a size 
when they can be cut off 
in large bandsful close to 
the soil, and a very small 
space of ground will yield 
a dish of the most tender 
vegetable that can be 
grown. 

Si’ROUTSof any kind that 
push from the stumps of 
Scotch Kale, Brussel 
Sprouts, Ac., or even 
Savoys, that have sur¬ 
vived the winter belter 
than any other green 
vegetable, should be care¬ 
fully lifted, if alive, and 
replanted closely together, 
so as to set the land at 
liberty for other cropping, 
and the Sprouts will be 
most welcome until tome 
of the springcropscomein. 

Lettuces are terribly 
cut up, and must be scarce 
for a long time, but those 
who have greenhouses or 
frames may get very good 
ones for mixed salads by 
sowing the seeds in boxes, 
and letting the young 
plants grow until they can 
be cut off like a Mustard 
and Cress, as they then 
form very exoellcnt sub¬ 
stitute for white-hearted 
Lettuce. 

Chicory. —Where roots 
are available, the tops 
of this, when blanched, make an excellent 
salad, planted in soil under a stage, or any daik 
place it blanches to perfection, and yields several 
crops from the same roots. 

Mustard and Cp.fss should be sown in boxes 
every week, as it is so easily grown, and makes 
up for any deficiency in other ealading. 

J. G., Hant *. 

3223.— Making an Asparagus-bed — 

No doubt it is better to sow tne seeds on the new 
bed than to plant roots, so faros regards the 
future ; but there will be rather a longer time 
to wait for the crop. The beds mutt be tho¬ 
roughly prepared and manured to the depth of 
2 feet at least, doing the work immediately, 
and sow the seeds in drills 1 inch deep when 
the bed has settled a little, or, say, toward the 
end of March. Assuming the bed is 4 feet 
wide, two rows of plants will be enough ; if 
5 feet wide, three rows of plants may be sown. 
Drop the seeds in the drills in patches of four 
or five, the patchet to be a foot apart. Thin 
out to two when the plants are up, and oue of 
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these should be removed when the best can be 
distinguished. In thinning Asparagus or any 
other plants, always leave the strongest at each 
thinning. If lifted carefully, the plants may be 
transplanted elsewhere if desired, but must be 
watered for a time till established.—E. H. 

3330. —Growing Potatoes.— Five cart¬ 
loads of manure for a piece of ground 30 feet by 
28& feet is an unusually large quantity. If the 
manure is good 3 cubic yards would be enough, 
which is a double horse-load. It can all be put 
on one country cart; but a cubic yard is con¬ 
sidered a load in many places, and 3 cubic yards 
would be amply sufficient for such a small piece 
of ground. I would omit both the lime ana the 
salt—in fact, nothing more is needed with such 
a good dressing of manure. Sprinkle a little 
guano between the rows of Potatoes before they 
are earthed up.—J. D. E. 

- I suppose the “ man ” will sell you the 

manure himself, or he would not advise such an 
absurdly heavy dressing ? One good load will 
be ample, and unless the ground is either very 
poor or very light and dry, I should use less 
still, preferring artificials for Potatoes on heavy 
or damp land. Sprinkle the superphosphate in 
the drills when planting—12 lbs. or 14 lbs. will 
be plenty for the whole. Apply the sulphate 
of ammonia just before earthing up, using about 
half the quantity. The soot ana salt is right 
enough, but omit the latter if the soil is natur¬ 
ally damp.—B. C. R. 

3325 — Sowing seeds and planting 
vegetables.— Sow Peas of the Marrow varie¬ 
ties the end of May and beginning of June. Soil 
and situation, and also the character of the sea¬ 
son, will make some difference in point of time in 
turning in ; and if it is necessary to have them 
on any particular date better not trust to one 
sowing. Plant Runner Beans first week in May 
o *as soon after as possible, Broad Beans middle of 
May, Dwarf Beans first week in May if the 
Canadian Wonder is the variety selected. Sow 
Carrots towards the end of March, Parsnips be¬ 
ginning of March, or at least early in the month; 
Onions the same as Turnips-end of April, and 
again middle of May. Leeks should be sown 
immediately in a warm spot for transplanting; 
Beet on a warm border end of March. The 
Turnip-rooted variety turns in the quickest. 
Raise Vegetable Marrows in gentle heat, and 
harden on and plant out in May, giving shelter 
for a time on cold nights by using handlights or 
inverted flower-pots at night. Sow Tomatoes 
for open-air planting early in March in heat, 
and grow on under glass till end of May. Plant 
Cabbages now or any time through the spring 
and summer, and again in autumn for early 
spring use. Plant Red Cabbages for pickling now, 
and Scotch Kale about June. Sow Broccoli and 
Savoys in April, and Spinach at intervals from 
this to June. In July and August sow the 
prickly variety for autumn, winter, and spring 
use.—E. H. 

3243. — Giro wing Tomatoes out-of- 
doors. —If 41 Amateur ” has at command a 
sunny wall—he says he has a glass coping, so 1 
presume it is on a wall—here he may grow 
Tomatoes very well. Give them some good rich 
loam and good rotten manure, well mixed 
together, to grow in. You may sow your seeds 
now in a pot or pan, in a nice warm greenhouse, 
or, better still, if you have a hot-bed to raise 
them in, prick them off into small pots singly 
when they have made their third leaf, and when 
these pots are filled with roots shift again into 
5-inch pots of good rich soil. Harden off gra¬ 
dually, and by the time we are safe from the 
spring frosts—say, third week in May—you may 
plant these out in their proper quarters, training 
them against the walL You may plant them 
1 foot apart, and run up one stem; or 3 feet 
apart, and run up three stems, according to the 
space and circumstances altogether, and pinch out 
the points of the side-shoots which spring from 
the main leader. You may plant them anywhere 
in a sunny plaoe, following the foregoing rules. 
As to varieties, the Large Red or Trophy, or 
both, will suit well.—J. H., Barnstaple, . 

8311.— Storing Jerusalem Artichokes.— Store 
them in sand In a dry, oool cellar, or where frost cannot 
reach them, or pit them in the same manner as Potatoes 
are stored.—E. H. 

-The roots keep better in the ground than in aoy 

other way, and being perfectly hardy, may be allowed to 
remain there with safety. If the ground is oovered with 
litter or rubbish of some kind—the dead stems answer 
capitally—on the approaoh of frost, it la very seldom that 
much difficulty will be experienced in gettirg them out of 
the ground.—B. €. R- J 
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WHITE FLOWERS FOR EASTER. 

Thosk who need an extra apply of white flowers 
for Easter must lose no time in pushing forward 
some kinds and retarding others, so as to have 
them in perfection at the nick of time, as very 
mnoh of the pleasure and profit of a garden 
depends on the forethought that is bestowed on 
timing various crops to have them ready just 
when they are needed. The following are a few 
of the best for the purpose—viz. ; 

Azalea indica alba, one of the freest flower¬ 
ing, and moet easily forwarded or retarded, of 
anv of the hard-wooded greenhouse plants. Pro¬ 
vided a supply of these are in stock, well set with 
flower-beds, by selecting the forwardest and 
putting in a moist stove-heat at once, they may 
De timed to be in full beauty to the day they 
are needed. Syringe freely at first, bnt keep 
dry when the blooms are expanding. 

Arum Lilies. —These are always in great 
request at Easter for vases, etc., and, provided 
the plants have been kept in a genial tempera¬ 
ture daring the winter, many of the strongest 
will now be poshing up the flower-spathes ; bnt 
they take a good while to perfeot, and it is 
easier to retard them a little when nearly folly 

S own than to hasten them on by extra heat. 

ive plenty of manure-water as the days 
lengthen, to cause suocessional flowers to push 
up. 

Abutilons that have been rested for a short 
period will now be growing freely, and there 
will be no lack of their pure-white, drooping 
bells if the plants are kept in vigorous growth. 
A good, rich top-dressing, or copious supplies of 
liquid-manure, are best for plants in pots foil 
of roots, as they are gross feeders and very 
vigorous rooters. Bourn de Neige is a good, 
clear white variety that cannot be excelled. 

Camellias for Easter, unless grown specially 
in oold, shaded houses, need retarding more 
than hastening into bloom ; but they are well 
worth the extra care to get their blooms at the 
right time. C. alba-plena and C. fimbriata alba 
are good old sorts, not excelled by any of more 
recent date. 

Deutzia gracilis, one of the most graceful 
flowers in cultivation. If plants have been 
kept in pots all the year they will now be push< 
ing freely into growth, even in oold houses, and 
a change to warmer quarters will bring them 
out at the desired date. 

Euchabis AMAZOXiCA,oneof the most beautiful I 
of all Lilies, can only be grown successfully I 
when a good strong heat is maintained. If the 
plants are not showing spikes of bloom the pots 
should be plunged in brisk bottom-heat, which 
seldom fails to send up the flower-spikes. 

Pelargoniums of the Zonal kinds, both single 
and double whites, are very acceptable for Easter. 
They should be set on light shelves near the 
glass in a temperature of 55 degs., and plenty 
of trasses of bloom will be procurable. 

Hyacinths, both single and double, are just 
at their best under glass at Easter with but 
very little artificial heat, and if kept growing 
gently on in a warm greenhouse they will be 
invaluable for either cutting or as pot plants. 

Lily of the Valley is always in great de¬ 
mand, and at Easter it is in its prime, as even 
amateurs can get it to bloom freely by that date 
with only moderate heat. Pots or boxes of 
crowns or clamps that have been in gentle 
warmth, and are just poshing up their spikes, 
may be safely put into warmer qnarters and 
copiously supplied with tepid water at the root, 
as the leaves are as valuable for decoration as 
the spikes. Therefore, gradually inure them to 
full sunlight, and harden off in cool temperatures 
some days before they are required for use, or 
they will droop when out from strong heat. 

Lilac is at all times greatly appreciated, bnt 
never more so than when forced into flower. It 
responds very readily to the influence of heat 
ana moisture, and plants put into heat now will 
very quickly come into flower. Bushes of the 
white variety do not flower so freely as the 
purple varieties, but to get the blossoms of these 
varieties pure-white they must be kept in the 
dark or shaded heavily, and grown in strong 
heat; they then come as white as the true white 
variety. 

Lilium longiflorum is a very beantifnl pure- 
white Lily, which, if started in gentle heat 


early in the season, flowers freely in spring, and 
the blooms, from their great substance, last a long 
time when cut. They do well in 5-inch or 6-inoh 
pots. 

Marguerites.— Old plants that were repotted 
in autumn will now be growing freely, and need 
plenty of liquid-manure, and then abundance of 
pure-white Daisy-like flowers will be pro¬ 
curable. 

Narcibsus, of all the white kinds, if potted 
up before Christmas and grown on gently in 
cool-houses, will now be pushing np their flower- 
spikes, and will be ready for Easter with very 
alight hastening on in the way of heat. 

Roses in pots, or planted out and trained on 
trellises, will now to growing freely, and great 
care must be taken to keep down green-fly on 
the young growth by timely fumigation, and the 
roots must be kept well supplied with tepid 
water. There is no variety eqnal to Niphetos, 
of which there are the dwarf and climbing varie¬ 
ties—one specially adapted for pots, and the 
other for climbing. 

Spiraea japoxica, one of the most useful of 
all plants that can be grown, both foliage and 
feathery plumes of flowers being exquisite fur 
decoration. The main thing to ensure success 
is the application of abundance of water at all 
stages of growth. 

Tulips, both single and doable, are very 
readily timed to flower at Easter, as if grown 
on in a warm greenhouse they will be just at their 
best for that date. J. G., Hants . 


3178. —Chrysanthemums for Novem¬ 
ber flowering- — 14 Chrys ” will find the 
following varieties good for the purpose re¬ 
quired :—Japanese : Avalanche (white), Edwin 
Molynenx (crimson and gold). Sunflower (yellow), 
Mdlie. Lacroix (white), Mons. Bernard (rosy 
amaranth). Incurved: Lord Alcester (prim¬ 
rose), Queen of England (blush), Jardin dee 
Plantes (orange yellow), Empress of India( white), 
Princess of Wales (blnsh-white, striped-rose). 
Princess Teck (blush). Reflexed: Cnllingfordi 
(crimson), Dr. Sharp (amaranth). Cloth of Gold 
(golden yellow).—E. M. 

3166.—Tuberous Begonias without 
artificial heat. —I have been in the habit of 
growing these Begonias for the last number of 
years. I give them no artificial heat, except that 
which keeps them safe from frost. I leave them 
in the same pots that I grow them in all through 
the winter, and they are Kept dry until the month 
of March. I then torn them out of the pots, 
and shake all the old soil away from them. I 
repot according to the size of the bulbe. I like 
to give a fairly good-sized pot, and then there 
is no more trouble dnring the growing season. 
For compost I use parts of old turfy loam, and 
one part leaf-mould, with a little bone-meal 
added, and a good dash of sand. I do not give 
much water until they have made a good start, 
but after that I never let them want for root 
moistureduring the growing season. I also water 
them onoe or twice a week with a liquid-manure 
of sheep - droppings. — Andrew M‘Lenxak, 
Cemetery Lodge , Thurso, Caithness , N.B. 

3231.—Arum Lilies. —The success I have 
had the last few years in growing these Lilies 
mast be my excuse for offering •• Gloucester " 
any advice. About the end of May I turn my 
plants out of their pots and set them out in a 
dampish soil, where they often go on flowering. 

I leave them till the middle or, may be, end of 
October, and then take them up and shake off 
all the soil, but am as careful as I can be not to 
tear away any of the roots. Single plants go 
into 8-inch pots, good drainage, unsifted old 
loam (virgin turf-soil), and a little leaf-mould 
mixed with it, after I have chopped it np with 
a turf-knife or sharp spade. I do not press the 
soil on the roots, bat water it on—I mean by 
filling the pot half full of soil and then water¬ 
ing, so that the soil may find its way among the 
roots. I then fill up gradually with soil and still 
water with a rosed-pot, and stand my plants in 
the open in a shady spot. They generally settle 
down, leaving room for a top-dressing of manure 
and soil, I water with a rose every day, and 
when it is time to get my plants and outtings 
into shelter the Arums go on the top shelf, 
nearest the light. I generally water them after 
breakfast and again after mid-day; anyhow, 

I they should never get dry. My first flowers this 
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THE SHIELD FERNS (POLY3TICHUMS). 
“H. Pembroke ” tends me a few fronds of 
Polystichum triangulum, asking if this is P. 
mucronatum T No, it it not; and I am not tore 
that P. mucronatum is in cultivation, although 
it is a common Fern in Jamaica, an island from 
which we have received so many Ferns ; and it 
occurred to my mind that some of these Shield 
Ferns, as they are called, are very beautiful, and 
are useful ornamental plants for amateurs, some 
amongst them being suitable for any tempera¬ 
ture under glass, beside numbers that are per¬ 
fectly hardy, but with these latter kinds I am 
not dealing in this article. In the matter 
of cultivation these plants require but 
little care; but one thing is essential— 
to look out for insects—they will soon become 
coated with thrips when grown in too high a 
temperature. They should be planted in good, 
light, turfy-loam, peat, and leaf-mould, and the 
drainage should be ample, as the plants like an 
abundance of water during the growing season, 
and at no period of the year should they be 
allowed to suffer through want of water. The 
following dozen kinds are all handsome and 
distinct, and all are stately ornaments, if 
properly managed:— 

P. amplissimum. —This is a fine bold-growing 
species, and, as its name implies, has fine wide, 
spreading fronds. They are some 2$ feet long, 
oi sometimes larger, reaching to 3 feet, decom- 
poutad, and intensely deep-green. It is a stove 
kind from Brazil. 

P. capense, a bold and handsome plant, with 
fronds growing some 6 feet in length, which 
are broad and spreading, proceeding from 
a stout, creeping rhizome, which is furnished 
with large chaffy scales, whilst the fronds are 
beautifully arched. They have blunt, dentate 
pinnules, which are dark-shining-green above, 
paler beneath, where the copious large sori form 

S uite a conspicuous feature. It is found at the 
ape of Good Hope, and this form thrives well 
in the greenhouse ; but I quite recently saw a 
fine plant from Guatemala, and this kind thrives 
better with a little more heat, but it is apt to get 
sadly disfigured with thrips if grown in too high 
a temperature. 

P. conitfolium, a beautiful Fern, but one 
which was never popular with Fern-growers, 
and, consequently, its chief beauty was lost. It 
makes fronds deltoid in outline from one to two 
feet in height, and bright-shining-green in colour, 
the underside copiously laden with sori. It is a 
native of the East Indies, and requires a little 
warmth. 

P. denticulatum. —This beautiful species has 
somewhat the appearance of a Davallia. The 
fronds are tripinnate, or three times divided, 
triangular in outline, and about a foot or eighteen 
inohes long, half the length being naked stem, 
which is furnished with large chaffy black scales 
at the base. It comes from Jamaica, yet it 
thrives beat in a cool stove. 

P. falcinkllum. —When grown to a large 

S lant, this species shows ite beauties much 
etter than in a smaller state. Its fronds are 
erect and pinnate, the divisions scored on the 
superior edge, dark-green above, paler below, 
where its large red sori are very conspicuous. 
The fronds are about eighteen inches long, and 
the crown of the plant is covered with large 
light-brown scales. It comes from Madeira, 
and is an admirable subject for the cool 
fernery. 

P. mucronatum. —Fronds from one foot to 
two and a-half feet long. They are narrow, 
measuring only about three inches in width. In 
the fronds of the greatest length, pinnate, 
sharply toothed on both edges, and spiny at the 
apex, copiously clothed with long light-brown 
hairs. It comes from Jamaica, and likes stove 
heat. 

P. ordinatum.— This forms an admirable 
ornament, either in a small state or when grown 
to a larger specimen. The fronds are bipinnate 
(twice divided), and about 4 feet long when 
fully mature; deep-green, the main stem covered 
with largo, dense scales. It comes from Chili, 
and requires a temperate house. 

P. frolifkrum, another temperate-house 
species, a native of Tasmania, with fronds from 
2 feet to 21 feet long. They are somewhat 
lanceolate in outline, erect, twice divided, and 
vtry dark-green in colour; the nakffd stem ik 
Digitized by 


densely clothed with large, black, ohaify scales. 
It bears young plants near the top of the frond, 
on its under side. 

P. Triangulum.— This is a very pretty plant, 
and one which I largely grew in the old Fern 
daj s. It makes a pretty specimen for a lady’s 
case, usually making fronds about 9 inches long, 
and they very rarely exceed 12 inches in length. 
They are once divided (pinnate), with spinulose 
triangular pinna of a bright-green, the item 
more or less hairy its entire length. Native of 
Jamaica. 

P. Triangulum laxum, a variety of the last- 
named plant from Jamaica. I&differs from that 
plant in having more distant pinna, and in 
having them more divided and more spiny. It 
is a pretty plant, doing also well in a Wardian 
case. 

P. venustum. —This is a handsome plant, with 
much the general aspect of P. prolifer um, and 
it is of the same deep heavy-green; but beneath 
the large, closely imbricating scales, which reach 
nearly to the top of the Frond, are very con¬ 
spicuous. These scales are jet-blaok, with a 
marginal border of brown. It is a cool-house 
Fern. Native of New Zealand. 

P. VE8TITUM is another New Zealand plant of 
great beauty, with twice-divided fronds, some 
18 inches long, of a bright-green, the steins 
being clothed with large scales. J. Jarvis. 


3187-— Scale on Ferns. — I am afraid that 
nothing short of cutting out the badly-affected 
fronds, and cleansing the others thoroughly 
with soft-soap and Tobacco-water, will rid your 
Ferns of scale. The scale lays its eggs beneath 
its tortoise-like covering, and then dies. The 
young, sheltered by the dead bodv of their 
mother, cannot be reached by dipping or 
syringing until they begin to wander about the 
plants, which they do in the oourse of time, to 
find suitable quarters for themselves. As soon 
as they do so, and their skins begin to harden, 
nothing short of rubbing them off will have any 
effect on them.—G. S. S. 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS FROM SEED. 

I After so severe a winter as we have just passed 
through, I think it may be well to call attention 
to the ease with which these brilliant, flori- 
ferous, and almost indispensable plants (fre¬ 
quently but erroneously termed Geraniums) are 
raised from seed, and the excellent results that 
frequently follow this method of obtaining 
them. Hundreds of thousands of these favourite 
plants have perished during the severe and pro¬ 
tracted froet, chiefly in small or imperfectly 
heated greenhouse*, in windows, cellars, and so 
forth, and not improbable prices will rule high 
during the forthcoming season on account of the 
demand. Under these circumstances many may 
be glad to know that a stock of good single- 
flowered Zonal* may be most easily and cheaply 
raised from seed, which ought to be sown with¬ 
out delay. Among seedling plants there is 
always some amount of variation and uncer¬ 
tainty, and of the plants resulting from even 
carefully saved seed not more than half will, in 
all probability, be found worthy of being 
retained. The plants also take so long to grow 
that it is useless to think of being able to raise 
them, from seed sown now, in time to be used 
! for bedding purposes this year; but these Pelar¬ 
goniums are, happily, not now used for this 
purpose in nearly such large numbers as for¬ 
merly' But if sown at once, and carefully 
attended to, most of the seedlings will commence 
flowering, or, at any rate, be showing the flower- 
buds, by the month of August, either in pots 
or the open ground, and will continue to produce 
some very fine trusses throughout the autumn, 
and, in a heated glasshouse, onwards through 
the winter as well. I usually 
Sow the seed in boxes, though either pots 
or pans will answer the purpose equally well. 
In any case the drainage must be free, and the 
beet soil is sandy loam with a little leaf-mould; 
this being sifted, but not too finely, I insert 
the seeds singly, a full inch apart, with the 
feathered appendage uppermost, and oover with 
an eighth of an inch of similar soil; the boxes 
are plaoed on a shelf in a rather warm green¬ 
house, and kept barely moist until the seedlings 
appear, and even then they are only moderately 
watered, and a very little shade given during 
hot sunshine. Directly the young plants touch 


each other they are transferred singly to 3-inch 
pots, using similar soil, pressed moderately firm, 
and the pots are still kept on a shelf near the 
glass in a genial temperature. As the season 
advances more and more air is given, and just 
enough water to keep the foliage healthy 
and fresh. Sometimes the plants will show 
for bloom in these small pots, but, as a 
rule, it is better to give them a little more 
root-room when required, shifting them into 
pots about 4 inches or 4£ inches acroee as 
soon as the first ones are pretty well full of 
roots. As seedlings naturally grow very 
strongly, rich soil must not be given. Loam, 
with nothing stronger than a small proportion 
of leaf-mould, is the thing, and water only when 
necessary. In fact, the aim should be, without 
actually starving the plants, to treat them so 
as to restrict leaf-growth, and encourage the 
production of flower-trusses as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. 

The plants always run np some distance 
before showing the first truss, and it is of no 
use to pinch them or attempt to keep them 
down in any way. Let them go. When the 
truss appears, more water, and a little liquid- 
manure occasionally, should be given, while if 
the plant is in a very small pot it may have a 
moderate shift with advantage. As the truss 
expands, shade lightly from hot sun, and some 
noble heads are pretty sure to be obtained. It 
is very interesting to watch the different seed¬ 
lings expand one by one. As they do so the 
best should be marked, to be retained and 
increased by means of cuttings, and the inferior 
ones be discarded. Another plan is to set the 
plants out, early in June, on a piece of rather 
poor loamy soil in a sunny spot, where in a fine 
summer they do well, and cause little trouble. 
The great thing is to secure good seed. Unless 
carefully saved from good varieties, it is scarcely 
worth the trouble of sowing. B. C. R. 


TUBS AND SHRUBS. 
Retinoapora piaifera for hedges.— 

This Conifer is well adapted for hedges or 
screens, as it can be kept within bounds by the 
knife, and by oontinual cutting it acquires a 
very dense habit, as young shoots are pushed 
out so freely from all parts of the branches. 
Even in the esse of single specimens this style 
of growth is often very apparent, especially in 
poor soils, for when the plant reaches a height 
of 12 feet to 14 feet, and with a corresponding 
spread of branches, it often becomes rather 
naked in the centre, and when this takes place 
young shoots are produced dose to the trunk, 
frequently in great numbers. When a plant 
gets bare in this way it may be successfully 
cut back in order to clothe the bare branches 
with young shoots. This Conifer can be well 
kept down to a height of 4 feet or 5 feet for 
hedges, or it may be had much higher if 
desired.—W. 

3329.— Making np a Rhododendron - 

bed.— I cannot hold out much hope that you 
will euooeed in making up the soil for Rhodo¬ 
dendrons in the way you propose. The plants 
will probably grow very well all the time the 
roots are confined to the peat, and as soon as 
they want more root-space they will get into a 
satisfactory condition. You will do better if 
you do not use any of the old soil, and as a sub¬ 
stitute use rotten turf mixed with some sand. 
With regard to roots, select good hybrid seed¬ 
lings, and instead of raising the bed above the 
surrounding level 1 foot, as yon propose, 3 inches 
will be enough.—J. C. C. 


2919.— Town gardening.— It is con¬ 
trary to good cultivation to water Auriculas 
overhead, but if very “smutty” I should 
be inclined to break the rule and give 
the plants a shower-bath sometimes—in blight 
weather, of oourse. You seem to have got 
rather a curious mixture of plants; but they 
will all do, except the Vallota and Primula 
ebconica, which are not quite hardy, though 
even the last may be managed by just keeping 
out the frost, ana the other might be wintered 
in the window of a warm room. A little glass 
is a great help in a smoky garden. Arrange 
the ventilators so as to admit as little soot as 
ponible. B. C.p. (| fr , n 
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*0LB8 FOB OORRBSPONDBM T8. 

QoMtiona.—Queries end mitm are 4n*rt«t In 
lumm free of chary if eorreepondentefoOow the rules 
hm laid down for their guidance. All communications 
fee insertion should be clearly and concisely mitten on 
mu tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
QiKDBD'i, 37, Southampton-strtei, Cotent-garde n, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be oent to the Poll —S 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may des i re to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent , each 
should be on a separate pises of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be rtpeated Correspondents should bear 
U wand that, a* OemoKMUte Juu to be sent to press some 
Mm in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
n the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
e eo m nt uicaticns. 

Lntmen (whisk, with the eaeeptioncf suck as eannot 
well be classified. will be found in their different depart^ 
meats) should always bear the number and title posed 
against the query replied to, and seer readers usIB greatly 
«hfv «e by adsismg. so far as their knowledge and 
sbservatums permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is pained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Garbuim# 
thsuld mention the number in which they appeared. 

]. — Pot - root Dahlias. — Will someone kindly 
totonn me what to the proper treatment for pot-root 
Dahlias ?—Amatmur. 

2 — fowl-manart for plant*.— Foe wbefc plant* 
to fowl-manure suitable, and how should it be prepared and 
need ?—Exquirbr. 

i. — Strength or liquid - manures. — When 
liquid-manure i« recommended, how to the proper btrength 
beat ascertained ?—V. 

«. — Boat hardy Rhododendron*. — Which 
ore the beat named varieties of hardy Rhododendrons, ae 
1 want from 25 to 50 kinds ?—Bbhbuet. 

5. — Growing Phloxes. — Will someone kindly 
five me the names, with colours, of six of the beet peren- 
nisl Phloxes early, and six ditto late ?—T. P. 

<L— Unhealthy parrot. -My frey Afrioen parrot 
to suffering from tapeworm, end it mopes about Will 
snjrone kindly sdrlee me as to Its treatment}—Musa 
Frith. 

7.—Floral design.—Will someone kindly tell me 
how to arrange a floral design 3 feet square ? What oolours 
should I put into tbs bed*, and what should I put tor 
Ortas 7—AmiXTica 

& — Treatment of the Gladiolus. — I have 
received four bulbs of Amorpbophallue carapanulatus, with 
Instructions to treat them like the Gladiolus. Mow should 
those bulbs be treated T—V. 

9.— Manuring Rhododendrons.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the best manure for RhododendronsT I 
believe I saw in Oannunxe that cow-dung was the beet 
thing for them. Is this so?— Novice. 

ia — Chinese Idly after flowering. — win 
•ooaeone kindly give me some Information ae to the after 
treatment of the bulbs of the Chinese Seared LUy when 
the flowering to over?—M smcto. 

11.— Compost for potting.— Will someone kindly 
Inform me the most suitable potting oompoet for general 
purposes, and ia the absence of peat and leaf-mould what 
to beet the substitute?—F rancis. 

it—Growing Oslsry.—Will someone kindly tell 
sse the beet way to grow Celery for exhibition, and whloh 
to the beet way to blanch It, in soil or paper ? Also what 
should I use to keep away the slugs ?—X. P. 

13.— Victoria Plum.— will someone kindly oblige 
by giving me the beet mode of propagating this Plum, 
both by grafting and budding ? Please he particular In 
•toting ton time to do the work.—Cnsaina 
it. —Carnations and Plootses in pots. — I 
should like to grow these In pots for a small greenhouse, 
end should likt to oommsnoe at once. Will anyone kindly 
I n form mn how to pr o o ssd ?—An Amateur, York. 

15.—Vine-bordar Vinss for a loan-to house. 
—Will someone kindly tell me how I should moke a proper 
border for a oool vinery, and how may Vines to plant in a 
house 21 feet by 12 feet, facing south-east ?—Yoono 
Hard. 

id—Hard water tor greenhouse plants.— 

Will someone be good enough to tell me if hard water will 
Injun greenhouse plants if used after being exposed to the 
Umae^beretof two or three days before taken Into the 

17.—Lilies of the Valley and Snowdrops.— 
1 have taken an old and long neglected garden, in wbioh 
me quantities of Lilies of the Valley and Snowdrops; both 
bloom freely, hut the blossoms are small. Is there any 
way of improving them ?—V. 

i&— Woodllee in Cucumber • houses. — My 
Cucumber-houses are over-run with woodlloe. I ootch 
; but It apparently makes no differenoe. Bow 
eon I protect the plants (they eat the stems), and how oan 
I exterminate them from the houses without Injuring the 
plants ? —F. A. II. 

19.— Chinese Sacred Idly.—Is it usual tor the 
shove to have double and single flowers on the tame plant? 
I hod a large bulb. It threw up seven flower-stems, 
having six and seven blossoms each, except one, which 
ImmI three blomoms, with centres double, the same as 
Roman Naictosua-M. B. R. 

tdi —Planting beds. -1 am very often In considerable 
dUBoaltjr In the spring In determining the beet method 
ef my beds. My acquaintance with bedding 

plants in very limited, and, consequently. I am generally 
driven book upon Zonal Helargooiums and Lobelias, simply 
for not knowing what others might be available. Will 
someone kindly give such suggestions tor planting beds as 
will enable amateurs like myself to obtain greater variety 
ftn their guldens than hoe hitherto been the oosq?- G. W. 
Para. 
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si- — Propagating Conifers — Will someone 
kindly tell me how to nine a good stock of Conifers, 
especially the Arauoaiia imbricate, from cuttings, if pos¬ 
sible ? I have cold frames and a greenhouse. Specimens 
of Conifers grow splendidly here, the soil being sandy 
peat.—A Two Yoons' Subscriber. 

2A—Rose W. A. Richardson —I have now had 
for two > e«re tbie Kcwe growing against a back wall in a 
cold greenhouse. It has made enormous growth; but 
almost no bloaeoma How shall 1 treat it to make it 
bloom? 1 have not pruned it. 8hould I do so, and wculd 
root pruning be required?—Mas. 8. 

23. —Planting Lillums.— I wi h to make a bed, 
or rather a triangular lump of Liliums (annum longi- 
florum, to.) What should I plant between the bulbs to 
show them off? Would Ferns or ornamental Grasses do, 
and if so, which ? How would Sunflowers, HoUyteooks, 
and Dahlias, do for a background l-Bviuoti. 

24. —Vegetable and flowers for show.—wni 
someone kindly soy at what time should the following 
•ends be sown to be fit for exhibition about the middle of 
August?—French Beans (Runners), Dwarf Beans, Broad 
Beans, and Peas (Marrow aorta). Flower seeds: Asters, 
8tooks (Ten-week), and Zinnias.— Ax Irish Garpkxkr. 

25. -Small greenhouse without garden.— 

1 have a small greenhouse, and should llkt to rear euoh 
plants os the Azalea, Camellia, Fuchsia, Pelargonium, 
Ac., from seed, and, when reared, should like to pot them 
and keep them la the greenhouse, as I have no garden to 
put them in ? Would someone kindly inform me how to 
proceed ?— Ah Amateur, York. 

20.— Plants under trees. —I should be glad of 
advice in the seleotion of any inexpensive busby 
plants whloh would grow under well-folisged trees in a 
very smoky district? 8hruba have been planted (to hide 
the view) under the trees, but do not flourish Variegated 
Elder has been suggested. Any other recommendation 
would be esteemed by— Etoxat. 

27.— Smell from a lamp.— Is the smell from a lamp 
burning the best kermene oil injurious to plants in a small 
house? 1 think it must be, for I find the leaves of Feme, 
Primula, Cineraria, Ao., look at the edges as if burnt, 
certainly not healthy. The lamp to never turned up too 
muoh, and the beat to never more than 50 degs. day time; 
of course, much lees at night, 35 degs., often.— Para mx. 

23.— Palma in window - boxes.— I have two 
Australian Cabbage Palms growing in boxes outside the 
house. They have beoome rather brown, owing to the 
•evert weather, and I fear the heart to somewhat destroyed. 
Should I repot them now, or what treatment should I 
give them to revive them? They bav« 2 feet of stem, 
some 7 inches round, and are 4 feet high, and planted in 

2 feet square boxes.—A rthur Pike. 

29.— Austrian Fir-trace and evergreen 
■brub.— The lowest branches of my Austrian Fir-trees 
die, and being unsightly, have to be removed. This evil 
increases veaily as these trees grow larger. What should 
I do ? Will someone also kindly tall me what to the fastest- 
growing evergreen ihrub of dense growth that will flourish 
under tbs drip of Austrian Fir-tress, and suitable for a pro¬ 
tecting fence against the east wind ?—A Rural M.D. 

so.— Hyacinths not flowering properly.—I 
should like to know the cause of Hyacinths, both in glasses 
and pots, not flowering properly ? The mote seem hea thy 
In both cases. Some have leaves 4 Inches and the flower 
to only an Inch long. Others have leaves an inch and a 
half, and flowers an inoh. The bio*some are in full blow; 
but for want of stalk look squeezed into a rosette. Each 
separate bell hoe grown to a floe size, and this makes it all 
the greater pity to sea the flower so stunted.— Eel. 

31.—Orange-tree not blooming. — I have an 
old Orange-tree, wbioh, when it came into my possession, 
was badly blighted with hug. By this time last year 1 hod 
thoroughly oleaned and top-dressed it, and it made during 
the summer 6 1 nobee of new wood. It has how again 
started to grow; but I see no sign of bloom. I know that 
some yean ego it flowered regularly, though at that time 
it did not appear in euoh perfeot health as it does now. 
Is there anything I oan do to induce it to bloom, or must 
I leave it to nature ?—Jaffa. 

32 —Improving the appearance of a gar¬ 
den.— 1 have a rouga garden, and shall be muob obliged if 
someone will kindly help me to improve its appearance ? 
There to a porob facing north, which I think ought look 
well covered with some creeping plant Also some low 
palings round the garden. Will someone suggest a good 
and rapid creeper > o ©over the fenoe, and also bow to plant 
flower-Md, what kind of seeds to get, and how and when 
to tow them? Alto how to set out a border whloh rune 
along one side of the garden uoder a wall faolng north?— 
Marylraxa. 

33.—Heating a span-roofed greenhouse.— 
Will someone kindly advise me ae to the most aattofootory 
way of healing a span-roofed greenhouse, 15 feet by 10 feet ? 
It to in an open situation, all wood and glass, and about 
10 feet from my house. I have a hot-water supply all over 
the house. Could this be utilised, or would It be more satis¬ 
factory to have a separate apparatus? If so, what is the best 
make, and what length of pipes would be desirable ? I do 
not want a forcing heat, only for ordinary plants I have 
tried oil-stoves, but cannot depend on them to keep a heat 
over 34 degs. on oold night a — B. Turner. 

31.— Chinese Primulas.—In the weekly supple¬ 
ment to the Leeds Mercury of lost week, Feb. 21st, under 
the h-ading of “ Rural Notes from Practical Experience, M 
by Mr. J. llulr, Morgans Abbey, Glamorganshire, the re are 
some paragraphs on the Chinees Primula and its cultiva¬ 
tion. Among other instructions Mr. Muir recommends 
the seed, when town, to be covered over with half an Inoh 
of soil. As I have hitherto been under the Impression that 
Primula-seed should be covered ss little as possible, per¬ 
haps someone who has triad Mr. Muir's plan of sowing it 
half an Inch deep would kindly give the result of their 
experience, as there to snob a very wide difference in the 
two methods ?— Flor- amator. 

35.— Bedding out.—Will someone kindly give me 
advice about the following ? I have a border 90 feet long 
and 4 feet 0 Inohee wide, to be bedded out in summer with 
Pelargoniums, whloh I have a good etook of, including 
Mir Pollock, Flower of Spring. Vesuvius, and Marshal Mao- 
maboo. They have usually been planted In rows; hut 


title yakt 1 shodtd Ilk* flflma sort of dsaign, or any other 
way except rows; but 1 am afraid tbs border to too narrow. 
I should like a book row of Fertile, and tbs front blue 
Lobelia, and the design between the two. Any informa¬ 
tion about other plants suitable for mixing with the 
Pelargoniums would be gladly accepted; hut they must 
not grow any taller than the Pelargoniums ?—Auno 
JovkL 

36. —Propagator heated with an oil-lamp. 
—1 was greally interested with the account given by 
" B. C. R.," in Gardkiuio, 27th December, page 602, on 
" Propagator heated with on oil-lamp," and Imagining that 
the same would be of great value to me in a oold green¬ 
house in bringing up seeds, Aa, I immediately made (an 
worked lor tome aars) one In strict accordance with 
** B. C. R.’s" Instructions. The result has been far from 
satisfactory. The exoemlve amount of steam it produoes 
to the evil. I have tried everything I can think of ; 
amongst those that received my attention being a slate over 
the tank, to reduce evaporation ; iron plate under tai k, to 
reduoe heat from lamp; various sizes of lamps; thick ness 
of Ooooo-nut-fibre; but all with the same result, as when 
arranged oooordiog to “ B. C. R." To give some idea of 
the way in which the machine works, I need only toy that 
with the top (no glass) quite open, anything placed on the 
fibre will be quite mouldy after a few hours " R. C. IL" 
advisee the gloss to be composed of loose sheets, Ao , but 
in my propagator nothing could live wiih any glass ou at 
alb I shall be glad to retire any particulars, ss 1 fear 
there to a blunder somewhere.—J as. T. Pattuox. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

312L—Treatment of a Olivia and Agapan- 
thua.— I have a Olivia (Himantophyllum) with leaves 
nearly 2 feet long, which last year bloomed grandly. It 
has been two years In a 9-inch pot, and has too strong off¬ 
shoots attached, which I wish to retain with it, unices 
otherwise advised. The ends of some of the leaves ate 
turning brown, I regret to say, and disfigure it sadly. 
Some Agapanthuses I have are similarly affected. The 
plants have been kept rather dry. I shall feel obliged il 
someone can assign the cause, and its remedy. My green¬ 
house to email, 10 feet by 7 feet, the entrance being from 
the draalng-room, where gas to used, and also to heat the 
radiator within. The bouse hoe a movable top-light.— 
W. H. J. _ 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers art invited to give further 
%nswers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

37. —Oattleya Bowrlngl&na (Alfred Jones).— 
You may repot this plant at once, and put it Into warmth 
and ret it growing. Pot it in good fibrous peat and a little 
Sphagnum Moss. Drain well.—M. B. 

88.—Odontogloesum citrosma m (Alfred Jones\ 
—If the pi .its are moving they should show toe spikes. If 
they are to bloom this season, and they may be rebaeketed 
at onoe; but if they will flower this w aeon do not re basket 
them until they have done blooming. - M. B. 

39 —Haricot Bean (2b R. K.y—The pod sent U not 
that of the Haricot Bean, neither can I say exactly what 
It to. I have some pods like it. but larger; but I should 
take it to be tome specie* of Canavallia. In N.S. Woles 
they may oall it the Haricot; bat then, you know, that to 
the land of contraritics.—J. J. 

40 —Seaweed ( Charles Pinks). — This gentleman 
asks for some system of drying these to make them look 
like Ferns? I do not know bow to make these look like 
Ferns. They will only look like Seaweeds, and very pretty 
they are. Put them into a pr>ss, and dry them with 
warmth. When dry fasten down with glue.—J. J. 

41. — Oalamlntha grandlflora (J. Kelley).— 
This to a pretty but not showy plant. Native of Italy. Ik 
has been grown for quite a number of yean, and was 
figured in the Botanical Magazine, %. 2t8, in 1792. It 
grows about a foot in height. The leaves smell of Balm, 
and the flowers are rosy-purple. Others next week.—J. J. 

42. — Aoaola Rleeana (C. J. T.i —This to the pole- 
yellow flower which you say you brought from Tasmania. 
It to one of the very prettiest of these beautiful spring- 
flowering plants. It will grow and look splendid upon the 
roof of the green house, and will present a beautiful 
appearance trained upright ae a pot plant, the branches 
hanging down very gracefully.—J. J. 

43. -Oypripsdlam Parish! (Maidenhead). - Thle 
to a very pretty variety of this specie#, whloh was first 
found about 30 years ago, growing on trees in Burtnah by 
Mr. Parish, and about 20 3 ears ago it was imported in 
some quantity by Mr. Low, of Clapton. Your plank 
appears to he strong It to said to sometimes produce seven 
flowers; hut I have never seen but five, whloh you ssy 
you have. 1 should think it wants repotting.—M. B. 

44. — Draining flower-pots (Praneiey— Place a 
good-sized piece of broken pot-sherd, the hollow tide 
downwards, on an 03 ater-ohell, also hollow aide down¬ 
wards, over the hole in the bottom of the pot, and then 
place about an loch in thickness of broken pots (about 
the size of marbles) over that. Some of the rougher 
portions of the soil that are fall of fibre should be plaoed 
over this drainage when potting to prevent choking. 

46.—Zonal Pelargoniums for winter flower¬ 
ing (Ferertue).—Pot the plants firmly in a good sound 
loam mixed with a little decayed stable manure, and some 
sharp sand. Autumn - struck cuttings are, generally 
speaking, the be-t, as they make firmer growth. Cease 
to pick eff the flower-buds at the end of August, and 
house about the middle of September, oooordiog to the 
weather. Sometimes it to requisite to do so quits at the 
beginning of the month. 

46 — Lima Bean (S. T.)— Yep, this to a delightful 
vegetable. I must, however, acknowledge I have never 
eaten It hut once. I cannot learn anything about if, 
ho we ri r, other than that it to a variety of the Kidney 
Bean (Phaeeolus vulgaris), whloh produces short, wrinkled 
pods, and it to very prolific. The weds require raising in 
bet', and may be planted out towards the end of May 
singly, and with a tall stick or sticks upon which to climb. 
They are decidedly worth trying. They are eaten in the 

C ren state, and also in a dry skate when tinned. In the 
ter way 1 only know them. They are daUdcua- J. f. 
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47. — Abutllon vexiUarium (B. F.X—This is the 
name of the very pretty plant you send. Half or one 
quarter of the specimen would have been ample for distin¬ 
gu ishi ng ft. The oalyx is bright-ltd, and the corolla yellow, 
and a deeper yellow than f have usually seen it. Your 
plant or plants, if properly cared for, will continue to 
flower up to the middle or end of June, and then should 
be pruned well back, and set to grow in earnest for the 
next year’s flowering.—J. J. 

48. —Phlox Drummondl from seeds (D. P. H.\ 
—The seeds should be sown about the first week in March 
in shallow pans or boxes, using a light rich soil, and 
placing them in a moderately warm and rather moist 
temperature, and then they will soon germinate. As soon 
ae the plants can be bandied without injury, it is a good 
plan to prick them off into boxes. They will soon make 
growth, and they should then be gradually hardened off 
before planting out when warm weather conus. 

49. -Orchids from New Guinea (J. B, North 
Dvvon).— 1 do not know the Deodrobium bulb you send. 
From your description I should not hesitate to say you are 
drying the plants too mu h. They will enjoy a sprinkling, 
and will begin to grow. We are now in the month of March, 
when Orchid life begins to look up, especially with you in 
Devonshire, whilst in London we are enveloped in fog. I 
suppose nearly all the plants from this oountry will be 
new species or varieties, and you are fortunate in having 
such a nice assortment. Stall be pleased to see some 
flowers when they appear; but they may be a long time 
before they bloom.—M. B. 

GO —Sowing Parsnips, dfcC. (A. Z .\—These re¬ 
quire a deep, well-pulverised soil, in which the manure 
has been deeply burled, or cne that hss been so highly 
manured for a previous crop as to require none. If 
freshly-manured, the roots will be coarse and much 
forked. The Hollow Crowned and Student are the best 
varieties, and of these teed should be sown In drills 
17 inches deep early in March. The drills should be 
15 inches apart, and the young plants, when large 
enough, should be thinned out to 6 inches asunder. For 
this, as well fcs for other growing crops, frequent stirrings 
of the surface of the soil between the rows are exceedingly 
beneficial. 

61. —Growing Salsafy (Amateur).— The roots of 
this excellent vegetable are very apt to grow forked unless 
the manure be buried deeply. The best way is to open a 
trench 18 inches deep, place the manure at the bottom, 
return the soil, and sow the seeds In a drill 17 inches 
deep, exactly over the manure, so aa to tempt the roots 
to tun straight down into it. The drills may be 1 foot 
apart, and the plants should be thinned out to 6 inches 
avunder. The first week in April is the best time to sow 
Salssfy; if sown too early it is apt to seed. The roots 
keep bare in the ground in the same way as Parsnips; 
and if a little dry Titter be placed along the rows on the 
approach cf froet the roots may be lifted aa required for 
use. 

62. —Brassavola Dlftbyana (Maidenhead) - This 
plant comes from Houduras iu Central America and likes 
the warmest end of the Cattle* *■ house. Your experience 
with this plant appears to be that frequently experienced 
by Or. hid-growers, and 1 myself bave to say that, although 
1 could get it to grow very freely, 1 oculd not induce it to 
bloom freely, and yet 1 last year saw some five or six plants 
ia different solleoiions round London with flowers. It 
fee ms toms that the plant requires to became pot-bound 
before it blossoms, and 1 advi.o you to lec your plant get 
into that state, giving it a resurfacing every season. 1 
bad never fcearu of giving this plant outdoor treatment 
before, and last year was not a very favourable season to 
try it.—M. B. 

53 .-Cattleyaa not flowering (B. F.). — This 
aentleman complains because his plants t o not flower, and 
a^ks the reason why ? Well, if “ B. W.'* will tell me what 
eor s of Catileyas he Is Bpesking of I may be able to reply. 
If he has C. Uaskelllana, or C. Dowiana and C. surea, or 
any of this set of them, he mu*t wait until they have 
made a growth and sheath, when the flowers will oome 
away soon after these h*ve been made. If he has C. Men* 
dellf and C. Mo-si®, and they have no spathes on the 
growth, they will not flower till next year. Heally, if my 
readers would out ask me plain questions, and give me 
some means of drawing a oonolusion, I daresay 1 should 
not be v* ry far wrong in pronouncing a verdict; but, as 
in this instance, I am left entirely in the dark, how can 
I judge?—M. B, 

61.—Orchids from Burraah (Mrs. M. D.)—l 
have sent y cur Orchid back; buiitctrialnly was cot worth 
the trouble of a return, btlng only a dead bulb of Deodro¬ 
bium suivisbimum, which has a raoeme of yellow flowers, 
with the base of the lip deep blsokish-maroon. It is cer¬ 
tainly worth trying to grow; but if you have had it four 
y ears, perhaps not possible. It should have good drainage, 
and be potted in peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, pressed 
down very firmly, kept dry through the winter months, 
and now set growing, of oourse giving less water now than 
later on in the summer time. The piece of leaf you send 
as ooming from Japan is no doubt Acrides japonicum, a 
revy pretty little speoies, but nothing in comparison to 
the Indiin and Philippine Island species. The teim cf 
parasites which you used to apply to these plants was 
equally aa wrong fifty years ago as now. Parasites grow 
in the tree; Orchids which grow upon the trees are called 
epiphytes. Leaf-mould is not fit to pot this plant in. It 
should be fastened on a blcck of wood, and hung up near 
the glass ia a oool house ; but although it likes light, it 
does not like sunshine.—M. B. 

NAMBS 07 PLANTS AND 7BUIT& 

•*» Any communications respecting plant* or fruit* 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editok of G>/u>skixq Illus- 
iuiid, 57, Southampton-street , Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants .—Old Reader from the very First. 
—1, Adiantum, looks like A. glaooophyllum; 2, Adiantum 
ouneatum ; 6, Phiebodium aureum.- J. C.— i, Cy ta¬ 

bid ium Lowianum; 2, Cmlogyne cristate maxima; 3, On- 

cidium bifront.- M. B. Porten .—Aulhericum varie- 

gatum; Cmlogyne oristata; Adiantum cuneatum. There 

were no numbers to these.- J. Clapton.— Cannoi name. 

— -Sophia White.— 1, Asplenium diversifolium; 2, Poly- 
ttlohum angulare proliferate; 3, Nephrolepie exaltate; 
4, Asp'enium bulbtfeium; 6, Adiantum formotote; 


6, Pterif serrulate.- AdiasUum.—l, Adiantum macro. 

phyllum; 2 , Adiantum Peruvlanum; 3, Adiantum 
cuneatum; 4, Adiantum dolabriforme; 5, Adiantum 
Eaulfusi; 6, Adiantum setulosum; 7, Adiantum Cspillus- 

veneris.- Sandy.— African Hemp(Sparmannia africana). 

Propagated from shoot cuttings in the spring. Plant them 

in sandy soil in a little warmth.- Miss Brennan.— Primus 

triloba, a hardy shrub.- J. D.— 1, Echeveria retusa; 

2, Daphne Mesereum ; 3, Habrothamnui elegsns; 4, Cine¬ 
raria maritime.- F. A—Send better Epeoimens; too 

small and dried up.- J. B. Fletcher.— Sotanum jas- 

mi no ides.- Bodgerr .—Arundinaria falcate.- J. R. C.— 

Lspageria rosea.- Miss R. BourdrUlon. —Chimonanthus 

fragrant Can be propagated from layers or seed.- 

Cecil Buffer*.—Chimonanthus fragrans. 

Names of ftruit.— Devon.— Apples: I, Not recog¬ 
nised ; 2, Bad specimen ; oannot name. Pears: 8, Chau 
montel; 4, Ne Plus Meurts. 

Catalogue received.— List of Dahlias and other 
Choice Florists Flowers. John Peed A Sons, Ron pell-park 
Nurseries, and Mitcham-road, Streatham, Surrey. 

BBBS. 

3358. —Dislodging bees from the roof 
Of a hive.— In reply to “ A Novice’s ” query 
on the above subject, I should advise him to 
adopt the following plan to remove the bees, 
provided the shape of tho hive roof will permit 
it. On the first fine and warm day, when the 
temperature is abyub 50 degs., remove the roof, 
and if this is fastened down by the combs in it 
to the top of the frames in the body of hive, 
the blade of a thin knife will have to be passed 
between to separate the two; of oourse using 
smoke to subdue the bees. This being done 
successfully, examine the combs in the roof to 
see if there is brood in them, and if there is, 
unveil the roof and place a flat board a £ inch 
thick, with a large round hole about G inches in 
diameter cut in it, on it, and on this board plaoe 
the body-box of the hive, if it is loose from the 
floor-board, when the bees will soon work up 
into the frames, and the brood will all batch 
out of the roof, which may then be removed. 
I should advise “ A Novice ” to wait until April 
before he attempts the above, for unless he is 
very careful he might chill the brood. Of course 
a temporary roof will have to be provided, and 
all mado snug and warm. If, on examination, 
it was found that there was no brood in the roof, 
and the presence of the qneen on the frame 
below oeold be ascertained, nothing more would 
be necessary th&u to remove the roof some dis¬ 
tance from the hive, when the bees would find 
their way back. If “ A Novice ” has not had 
sufficient experience with bees to undertake the 
above, I should advise him to seek the aid of an 
expert, and as nearly every county has now its 
association of beekeepers, with plenty of experts, 
this would be easy to do. But if I can give any 
further advice, I shall be glad to do it.— A 
Cheshire Beekeeper. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

KEEPINGPIGEONS. 

3301.—I do not profess to be an authority 
upon fancy pigeons, for I have never had any¬ 
thing to do with any number of these, but I can 
speak with some confidence on the ordinary 
pigeon, having in the course of eighteen months 
raised a stock of them from about thirty to more 
than a hundred, besides selling nearly as many 
in the interval, and losing many through the 
rats, w hich now and then gain access to the loft. 
The pigeons I have referred to are considered to 
be very healthy by all who see them ; their 
plumage is set on with a bright gloss; and during 
the time I have mentioned only one dead pigeon 
has been seen. (This, of course, refers to birds 
which are able to fly.) I do not think, there¬ 
fore, it is possible to reoommend abetter way to 
keep them than my own. My birds have a very 
large loft to themselves, and fly wherever they 
like. The first thing in the morning they have 
a feed of corn or Spratt’a food to themselves, 
and I try to feed the fowls at the same time, but 
in a different place, with meal. At first I fed 
all together, but afterwards I came to the con¬ 
clusion that the pigeons had more time to mix 
their own food than I can spare, and so I made 
the change. Nothing more is given until the 
afternoon, when the fowls, duexs, geese, and 
pigeons are fed in one lot, with hard grain of 
some kind, generally Wheat or Barley, or Buck¬ 
wheat. A never failing supply of water is 
within a yard or two of the loft window ; there 
is plenty of gravel close at hand ; some rock salt 
is supplied in the loft* and I have noticed the 
pigeons pecking that placed in the cattle-troughs, 


and I also use some grit. 2. The best kind for 
breeding is undoubtedly the blue rock or common 
cote pigeon. These are often sitting a second time 
before their first pair are off the nest, and they 
begin very early in the year. Some of the exhi¬ 
bition varieties are prolific, whilst others breed 
very slowly and are difficult to rear. 3. The 
best foods I can recommend from personal expe¬ 
rience are Spratt’s pigeon food, which can be 
given as it comes from the bag or mixed into a 
paste with water, and Peas. Tares are also good, 
bub pigeons which have been fed on Wheat and 
similar foods are often backward in taking to 
grain of a different colour. As already stated, 
my pigeons feed freely with the hens, and I have 
never purchased any grain specially for them. 
4. The treatment for sitting I have already de¬ 
scribed, for all the kinds are treated alike. I 
may mention that three weeks or more ago I 
sent some men into the loft to clean the place 
thoroughly ; but before proceeding very far we 
found there were more than a dozen young ones 
already hatched, and more than a dozen score 
eggs were counted without visiting many of the 
nests. Unfortunately, the rats have once more 
effected an entrance, and this means a loss, for 
in my case it is not easy to discover the hole ; 
and whilst this is being found tho pigeons are 
off their eggs. I trust, however, the work has 
been done for the present, at any rate. My 
experience of rats leads me to warn others not 
to ouild their pigeon cote near other buildings, 
for the rats cannot so easily take possession, 
and it is less difficult to dislodge them. 
Pigeons, it must be remembered, are not 
the most desirable class of Btock to keep 
in crowded districts, particularly when they 
are inclined to rest upon the houses during 
the day, for the rain-water is sadly fouled by 
them. Nor are they welcome visitors to the 
gardens, for I am afraid my flock last year had 
much to do with nipping off the buds of some 
flowers, and I know they cleared the Currant- 
bushes of their burden soon after the fruit was 
formed. The Gooseberries were only saved by 
the aid of netting. If “.T. G.” is anxious to 
know something about the fancy varieties as 
seen at shows, 1 advito him to procure a hand¬ 
book on the subject, for the account I have 
given would not be of much use to him. 

_Docltfso. 

3300.— Bantama for breeding —Two 
pallets and a oockerel are quite sufficient to 
start a stock of any breed, bnt in the case of an 
active male bird mated with so few hens the 
latter’s plumage is sadly disfigured as the warm 
weather comes on. In the case of larger fowls, 
when only a couple of hens belonging to the 
same breed are allowed to run with hiai, it is 
usual to tnrn down one or two others which lay 
eggs of a different colour. The back feathers 
are then not interfered with to any extent, and 
there is no difficulty with regard to the eggs. 
Another way to secure the same end is to keep 
the sexes separate, except for a few hoars each 
day.— Doulting. 

3299.— Blood In the -white of eggs.— 
This is probably dne to some derangement of 
the egg-organs, which time alone can cure. If 
one could make sure of the hen which lays the 
faulty eggs—and it is most likely that only one 
is amiss—it would be well to give her a dose or 
two of aperient medicine, and thus check laying 
for a time. Sho should be fed sparingly until 
the organs have righted themselves. So long as 
the hen runs with the rest there is but little pro¬ 
spect of a cure, for high feeding would be likely 
to make matters worse, and it would not be wise 
to feed the whole of the stock badly for the sake 
of one.— Doulting. 

3302.— Rabbits for market.— It is not 
easy to answer the querist as to the number of 
does required to breed the rabbits he mentions, 
since so much depends upon the breed of rabbit 
and the number of litters each doe brings in 
the course of the year. Bat, supposing eaoh 
litter consists of six or seven, which would, I 
think, be an average one, and taking five litters 
a year, which is not excessive if the does are 
well cared for, it would take at least eighty 
does to satisfy the querist’s wants. It should 
be remembered that highly-bred rabbits would 
not be used, and show specimens would not be 
expected; hence, larger litters would be the 
rule* and the does could he bred from more fre¬ 
quently than fanciers would consider advisable. 
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To rear rabbits successfully, I consider a larger 
run than that described should be provided— 
in short, there should be in every rabbitry really 
nursery pens. Growing rabbits would also do 
better with more room. The young rabbits 
might be weaned at a month old. The foods 
mentioned are all very suitable, but I think 
Oats might be substituted for Oatmeal with 
good effect, as they would come much cheaper. 
As to the Bummer weather I am doubtful; still, 
if overcrowding is not resorted to, and every¬ 
thing is kept clean, the thing might be managed. 
I prefer not to pass an opinion on the profit or 
loss question, since everything depends on the 
management and the probable market. As a 
rule, tame rabbits are not appreciated by the 
public, although, if well fed and killed at a 
proper age, they are very good. If this preju¬ 
dice can be overcome and a reliable market 
secured, a fair profit might be made ; but the 
querist had better make a small beginning, and 
if he finds tho business a paying one he should 
at once endeavour to iucrease his output.— 
Doubting. 

QUERIES. 

55 . — Feeding hens for laying.—Will someone 
adviie me about the feeding of hens kept solely for laying ? 
There are about 40 of them. They have an unlimited 
Grass-run. The food consists of kitohen straps and corn 
(Barley and Maize). When and in what quantities should 
it he given? What kinds of corn are best, and what 
thould be the price per bushel ? Is any soft food besides 
the scraps advisable ? And if so, what, and how should 
it be prepared ?—B. 


56 .— Management of ducks. — I want advice 
as to the management of ducks kept for laying. I have 
two small black duoks and a drake, and two white Ayles¬ 
bury ducks, also a drake and two ducks, a cross between 
the black and the white. They have the range of a river 
in which they seem to find a good deal of food, but come 
up to be fed onceortwloe a day. The difficulty is that they 
will not be shat up at night, and will lay their eggs 
anywhere. What food Is best for them, and in what 
quantity should it be given ? So far, they have only been 

K rofitable by bringing off large broods of ducklings 
-ora nests of their own ohocsing on the banks of the 
stream.—B 


57 .— Keeping fowls. — Will "Doultln?” kindly 
give a little information M requested below ? I am going 
to keep fowls on a «tnall scale, but am rather ignorant of 
the points of Plymouth Rocks, which kind I am going to 
try. Last midsummer I bought a sitting of eggs (Ply¬ 
mouth Rocks) from a most reliable source. They were 
from a strain warranted pure, very nioe Cuckoo-marked 
birds. All mine but one are the same as parents, and 
that is a jet-black pullet. They have all got yellow legs 
but the Hack one, and she has a faint tinge of yellow in 
hers; but she is a very handsome bird, and I think I 
•hall keep her. None of them have began laying yet. Is 
it unusual to get a black one? What colour ought Ply¬ 
mouth Rock eggs to be ? I have forgotten ; but some say 
white and some brown. Are Golden and Silver Wyan¬ 
dotte* good kinds? Which Is the better?— Gertruds 
Proctor. 


BIRDS. 

3355. — Budgerigars.— The cage should 
measure at least 26 inches high, 58 inches deep, 
and 40 inches long, and it would be better if it 
were larger ; it should either be made of metal 
or very hard wood, as these birds are very 
destructive ; a branch of Oak should be used as 
a perch, so that the birds may gnaw it and thus 
keep their beaks from growing to an undue 
length ; a log nest should dc fixed in one corner 
with a short branch for a perch nailed on the 
front below the opening. —A. G. Butler. 

3356. — Blackbird after moulting.— 

The partial baldness of your bird may be due 
to several causes. When not kept scrupulously 
clean these large birds are liable to attacks from 
bird-lice, which attack the young feathers. 
Cleanliness and frequent baths will soon cure 
this. A second cause is the absence of feather- 
forming material in the food. To ensure a satis¬ 
factory moult stimulating diet, such as meal¬ 
worms, ants’-eggjs, preserved yolk of egg, or 
Abraham’s insectivorous birds’ food, and a por¬ 
tion of ground cuttle-fish-bone should be given. 
A third cause of loss of feather, and the most 
dangerous of all, is scurvy. A much-valued 
Persian bulbul of mine lost all the feathers from 
ite head and neck, which were disfigured with 
a white, scaly, scab-like covering, and I was in¬ 
formed by one of the best authorities (I believe 
the very best) that it would not recover. Well, 
I gave it plenty of fruit and green meat, and 
when it had moulted it came out as fresh as ever, 
and now it is again in perfect health and spirits, 
singing from morning to night. Blackbirds are 
greatfavouritee of mine (I nave seven cock birds 
at present), and I-like to see them in good 
A. 0. ~ —1 r. 
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FLOWER SEEDS 

FOR PRESENT SOWING. 

We have pleasure in offering the following varieties cf 
Flower Seeds of lost season’s growth, and unsurpassed 
strains, post free, at prices quoted, for cosh with order 

Per Packet. 

Aster Truffaut's I* ®ony-flowered, 12 distinct 

colours, separate 2s. 6d. 
„ ,, 6 distinct colours, separate Is. 3d. 

„ „ white, orimson, or mixed 0d. 

„ Viotoria, 12 distinct colouts, separate .. 2s. 6d. 
„ „ 6 distinct oolours, separate .. Is. id. 

„ ., white, crimson, or tnixrd €d 

„ Chrysanthemum flowered, 12 distinct 

colours, separate 2s. Od. 
„ „ 6 distinct colours, separate la 3d. 

„ „ white, crimson, or mixed 6d. 

„ Comet (new).Is. Od. 

„ Triumph .la Id. 

Auricula, from a prize strain .. 6d. and Is. 

Balaam, choicest Camellia-flowered 6d. and Is. 

Begonia, tuberous-rooted, Bplendid mixed 6d. and Is. 
Calceolaria, saved from prize flowers .. 6d. and la 

Carnation, choioe mixed. 6d. and Is. 

Chrysanthemum, annual varieties 

choicest mixed .. 3d. and 6d. 

Cineraria, from a grand collection .. 6d. and la 

Coekaoomb Glasgow Prize fd. and Is. 

Colons, splendid mixture ..' .. la and 2a 6d. 

Cyclamen poraioum, finest mixed .. Od. and la 
Dahlia, single, from named varieties 6d. and Is. 

Gaillardla, New Perennial Hybrids, 

splendid .. 6d. and Is. 

Gloxinia, choicest mixed. ( d. and )s. 

Hollyhocks, extra fine mixed 6d. and 1». 

Lobelia. Crystal Palace compucta .. Od. and 1*. 

Marigold, gold striped, superb strain .. 6d. and is. 

Mignonette Maobet (new) 61. and Is. 

Myosotis dissitiflora (true) .. Od. and Is. 

Nasturtium Cloth of Gold (new).. 

golden foliage 6d. 

Pansy Cassier’s, very large-flowered, 

blotched Is. 

„ choicest show .. 6d. and Is. 

„ Tiimardeau or Giant Is. 

Petunia, fine mixed single 6d. and la 

Phlox Drummondl grandlflora, 

12 distinct colours, teparate 2s. Od. 

„ all colours, mixed 6d. 

Polyanthus, gold-laced. 61. and la 

Poppy MarsellL "The Mikado” 6d and la 

„ nudlcaule (Iceland Poppies) .. fd. and Is. 

„ The Shirley, all shades, mixed fd. and Is. 

Primula, choicest mixed. Od. and la. 

Stock, large-flowering Ten week, 12 dis- 

tinot oolours, separate 2s. Od. 

„ white, crimson, or mixed 61. and la 

„ Brompton, choicest mixed .. 6d. and Is. 

„ „ snow ■ white, shining Is. 

„ East Lothian Intermediate .. 6d. and Is. 

Salpiglossis, large-flowering mixed .. 3d. and 6d. 

Verbena, fine mixture from named sorts 6d. and Is. 

Wallflower, Double German 6d. and Is. 

Zinnia elegans, double mixed .. 6d. and Is. 

,, new dwarf Od. and la 

Twelve 6d. Packets of above, Customer's Selection, 
post free, 5s. 

Twelve Is Packets of above, Customer's Selection, 
poet free, 10a 

For other varieties sec Catalogue, post free to intending 
buvers. 

American Pearl Tuberoses, splendid sample, 
2s. Od. per dozen ; 15s. per 100. 

Gladiolus brenchleyensis, magnificent bulbs, per 
doz.. Is. 6d. 

Gladiolus, hybrids of gandavensie, splendid mixture, 
per 100, 20a; per doz , 3s. 

Py rethrums, double strong plants, to name, per doz., 
3s. 6d. 

Carnation Gloire de Nancy White Clove, 

splendid plants, 4a per doa 

Carnation True Old Crimson Clove, strong 

plants, 3s. per doa 

ISAAC BRUNNINC & 

Sited Merchants and Nurserymen, 

3, REGENT ST., GREAT YARMOUTH. 

QPKING PLANTING.—Iceland Poppies and 

^ many other plants, Is. doz.; the beautiful single Prairie 
Sunflower, exquisite for cutting, 4d. a plant; 3e. doz. Many 
choice herbaceous plants. Lists free.—M rs. WATSON, 
Heswall, Ch» shire._ 

PELARGONIUMS.—Strong sturdy plants of 

A ihe leading fringed and decorative varieties fit for im¬ 
mediate potting in flowering pots, 5«. per doz. Package and 
free.—ALERKD A. WALTERS, Florist. Bath. 


CO., 


carriage ri 


HUCUMBER PLANTS.—Sutton’s Improved 

Lf Telegraph, tine plants, ready for planting, safely packed, 
free. Is. each ; 3 for 2a. 6d.; 6 for 4a. 6d.; 12 for 8s.—VICAR, 
Everton Vicarage. Bawtry. Notts. 


DR1ZE COB FILBERtS. — Mr. Cooper, 

A F.R.JLS- (late of Caloot Gardens), is the largest grower 
In the kingdom of Prize Oob Filbert-trees far sale. Descrip¬ 
tive and Price Ltots on application to Mr. COOPER, 
Western Elms. Reading. 


** "PEIRNS : How to raise them from Seed.”— 

A Bent to any address for one stamp. Tree - Fern 
(Lomaria Gibba), new seed, Is. per pkt. Choice Fern seed, 
12 grand greenhouse var., mixed, la. pkt. Phirley Poppies, 
exquisite colour, new seed, 6d. per packet. Cyperus distant, 
popular plant for rooms, Ac., 6d. per pkt. Primula oboot ica. 
6 good plants, not rubbish, for Is. 6d., free.-WRIGHT, 
Thorpe.N orwlch. _ 

"pANSlES ! PANSIES !—Awarded Gold and 

A Silver Medals. My plants are gems of health. I offer a 
special lot, to include 1830 var., 6s. per doz ; also other grand 
exhibition varieties, 5« , 4a, ?s per doz.; 50 for 12s. 6d. Those 
wishing to buy Tansies. I know I can picas . Seed saved 
from my famous Collection, Is. per packet, or 3 for 2s. 6d. 
Send for Catalogue.^=A. BAILEY, Jtfif., Pansy Grower, 
Sunderland i 



OT 


IZlIiIlGT 

POT ATOBfl 

Carefully grown from stacks of the h'yheM character, and 
tested for (ferminaticn. 

Men Sundries, Garden Tools 

Every Requisite for the Farm, Flower, 
or Kitchen Garden. 

ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES 

GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

CHARLES SHARPE & CO., 

Seed Farmers and Merchants, SLEAFORD. 


BRUNNING & CO.’S 

COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 

7/6 Choice Vegetable Seeds 7/6 

CONTAINING 


Peas, for succession, 4 pints 
Beans (Broad), 1 pint 
Beans (Kidney), } pint 
BtansiScrlt. Runners), (pint 
Beet, | ounce 
Borecole. 4 ounce 
Broccoli, 2 packets 
Brussels Sprouts, \ ounce 
Cabbige, J ounce 
Cauliflower, 1 packet 
Celery, 1 packet 
Carrot, 1 ounce 
Cress, 2 ounces 
Cucumber, 1 packet 


Herbs. 3 packets 
Leek, J ounce 
Lettuce, 2 packets 
Mustard, 1 ounce 
Onion, 2 ounces 
Panley, i ounce 
Parsnip, 1 ounce 
Radish, 2 ounces 
Savoy, | ounce 
Spinach, 1 ounce 
Tomato, 1 packet 
Turnip, 2 ounces 
Vegetable Marrow, 


1 packet 


We guarantee the above to consist of the finest varieties 
and seeds of the best quality, and will forward, securely 
packed and carriage free, to any addreu in tho United King¬ 
dom, on receipt of P.O.O. for 7s. 6d. Larger Collections con¬ 
tain equally liberal quantities in proportion. 

ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE 8EED CATA- 
LOG UK gratia and post free to intending customers. 

ISAAC BRUNNINC & CO. 

SEED MERCHANTS, 

GREAT YARMOUTH. 


FLOWER SEEDS 

In Penny Packets. 

Worth the Attention of the Readers of this Journal. 

TUTESSRS. ISAAC BRUNNING & CO., Seed 

ATL Merchants and Nurserymen, Great Yarmouth, write 
to our readere—We have much pleasure in offering genuine 
Seeds of last season s growth, in Penny Packets, as follows 
Customers’ ejection : 100 varieties, 7s. 6d. ; 50 varieties, 4s.; 
25 varieties, 2s.; 12 varieties. Is. 2d. Post free. List for 
Selection. With sample packet, m receipt of penny ttamp. 
Agents wanted, liberal terms. Note the address— 

ISAAC BRUNNING & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 

GREAT YARMOUTH, 

Who will also quote specially low prices carriage paid to 
customers requiring large quantit ies. 

When writing please mention Lhis Journal. 


hS. 6d. GARDEN SEEDS. Is. 6d.-New, 

I A genuine, and well tested. On reoeipt of Postal Order, 
Is. 6d., or 20 stamps, we will rend free to aoy addrrsa 1 or. 
each of Wheeler's Imperial Cabbage, Hollow CrownedParsnip, 
White Spanish Onion, and Selected Carrot; ) oz. each of 
Savoy, Radish, Early Turnip, and Broccoli (early and late)- 
1 packet each of Lettuce, Marrow, and Cucumber, and 6 
packets choioe Flower Seeds. A Iso for Is. extra, 1 packet each of 
Mustard, Cress, New Large Tripoli Onion, Pickling Cabbage, 
Borecole or Brussels Sprouts, Leeks, Cauliflower. Golden Fall 
Turnip: and with every 2a 6d. Parcel we will send Two Grand 
Novelties: A6d. packet of Sharpe's Queen Peas (the best Pea 
iu cultivation, large peds, well Alien with from 9 to 11 delic¬ 
ious Peas), and a 6d. packet of Neale’s Ne Plus Ultra Runner 
Beans (produri-ng pods of splendid form 10 to 12 inches long). 
The above 2 Parcels contain 5s. Ad. worth of tho very best 
quality Seeds, post fire for P O. *2s. 6d., or 32 stamps. 
— GROVES A SON, Wholesale sod Retail Seedsmen 
Middletrenthide, Dorset. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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WILLIAMS’ 

WORLD RENOWNED 

PRIMULA 

COLD MEDAL STRAIN 
Is the heat in culti¬ 
vation. 




Per Packet, 

1/0, 2/6, 3/0, «nd 5/-. 

ILLUSTRATED 

SEED 

CATALOCUE, 

GRATIS and POST FREE. 


B. S. WILLIAMS & SON, 

Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 

UPPER HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 


TfINDLY NOTE I guarantee everything 

XY advertised by me to arrive safely and g' 


or refund money. More I cannot offer. 
BOTTOM, GeoehilL 


giro satisfaction, 
W. M. REAMS 


"DRILLIANT hardy spring-blooming ANEM- 

X) ONES, 30. Is 3d., free. Plant Imm diately, also Giant 
Double Ranunculi, 30, Is. 3d , free, equally beautiful and 
useful for cutting. Giant, white hardy waxy-flowered Bja- 
cinthun 4 bulbs, la 3d. A beautiful oontrart is the glorious 
scarlet Gladioli, 18 bulbs. Is. 3d., free. White free flowering 
autumn Japanese Windflower, 4, Is. 3d., free. Pink same 
price. Hardy, free flowering, and easily grown. Get my 
Guides, advertised below byMorley A CO.—W. M. REAM3- 

BOTTOM, Geasbill, Ireland. _ 

P AHE and exquisitely beautiful double Tiger 
Xu Lily, 4 bulbs. Is. 3d., free, charming either in pots or 
garden. Lovely double white wax-like Tuberoses, bloom 
scents house. 4 bulbs, Is, free, with cultural diieotions.— 
W. M. REAMS BOTTOM, Qeashill, Ireland. 


TF you love beautiful flowers and good vege- 


mv_ -_ 

(re« on receipt, of caid. I offer no rubbish, either in flowers 
or vegetables; all are the b**st, specially selected for amateurs 
at reasonable pricee.—W. M. KEAM3IJC 
man Florist, Qoashili, 


, Ireland. 


BOTTOM, The Gentle- 


OANNBLLS 

FLO RAL GU IDE. 

One of the greatest authorities in Gardening, 
and closely connected with the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society and the horticultural press, writes: 
“ I always look for your Catalogue as regularly 
as Christmas, because it is a work that nils all 
with real admiration and surprise. I used to 
think you overdrew things, but close observation 
of your regular exhibits convinced me to the 
contrary, and I am sorry I ever thought so. 
Is. enclosed.” (It will be posted to all our 
patrons.) 

MR. WATSON, Kew, Dec. 27, 1800. 

"I saw your exhibit of Zonal Pelargoniums at the 
December meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
they were, in my opinion, a miracle. I must have a col¬ 
lection ; but first let me have a wrinkle how they are 
produced.’* (To all we say, “ Come and See.’’) 

MR. T. RABONE, Alton Towers, Cheadle, Feb. 13,1890. 

“I am very much obliged indeed for your wonderful 
Floral Guide, whioh might well be deeoribed as one of the 
wonders of the world in the way of nurserymen’s cata¬ 
logues. Being confined to nay room for a few days, its 
perusal bar been a pleasure, and done some little to 
alleviate my indisposition.” 

MR. G. M. SMALL, 218, Caehel-street, Christchurch, New 
Zealand, Nov. 20, 1890. 

“I received the plants in splendid order, they having 
grown three inohes during the voyage, and I must con¬ 
gratulate you on your first class system of packing, which 
1 venture to say caunot be improved upon.” 

SWANLEY, KENT. 


HIGH QUALITY, LOW PRICES. 

The following are well-rooted plants, in grand variety 
aod of exoellent quality. Another recommendation is 
they are obeap without being alarmingly low-prioed. 

Tree Carnations (winter-flowering), strong from 
single pots: Alegati&re, Miss Joliffe, M. Carle, Dr. Ray- 
mood, Zouave, Huntsman, Ac., 6 for 2s. 9d.; la Sd. per 
pair. 

Marguerite Fen d'Or, new 1890. The largest of all 
yellow Marguerites, perfect habit and strong grower. 
Flowers 3 inches across. 3 for Is. 4d. ; 6 , 2s. ; 3s. 3d. per 
doz. 

Yellow Marguerites, old free flowering sort, la 04. 
doz. 

Whlto Marguerites, best white variety, la 64. doz. 

Geranium Henry Jacoby, 2a doz. 

Faohsias, best named sorts, suoh as Loveliness (new 
’90), Moleeworth, J. Ro-ain.&o., Is. 6 d. per doz. 

Zarly Chrysanthemums, best sorts, suoh as Mrs. 
Hawkins, Early Flora, Mrs. Wood, Ac., la 6 d. per doz. 

Carnations (border).—Prids of Penshurst, best ye 1- 
low, la 6 d. per pair; Gloire de Nancy, immense white, 
la 3d. per pair; Souv. de Malmaison, 2 for la 64. 

Carriage paid for cash. 

CRANK ft CLARKE. 

Hillside Nursery, March, Cambs. 


■pOR quickly covering house front, arches, or 

X arbours g-ow the charming small blue-flowered Clemat'a, 
extremely floriferoun, 4 nice plants, la 4d.. free, perfectly 
hardy. Virginian C-eepers are sleo beautiful for same pur¬ 
pose, 4 good plants. Is. id.. free.-W. M. REAMS BOTTOM, 
UeashllT, Ireland. ___ 


pOR lovely white winter flowers plant Christ- 

X m as Roses immediately, so that they may become 
established, 6 nioe young plants. Is. 4d., free; 1?, 2s 4d., free, 
with cultural directions, easily grown, perfectly hardy. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

Singles, "Flowers large but not coarse, colours very rioh.' 
Doubles, " Excellent flowers." Hee Gardtn, October II and 
25, on flowers from tubers now offered of this fine strain. 
A.—Mixed. 2s. 6 d. doz.; 17s 6 d. lri); contains handsome 
drooping flowers and pretty sen i-doubles. B, C. D. 
E —First choice tingles and doubles for EXHIBITION 
(1st Pr.ze cut flower, Portsmouth), 3e. each; three, 8 s.; 
four or more. 2 s. 6 d. each. I have bought very few bet¬ 
ter, even amongst those costing 5s. to 12s. 6 cL each, from 
which these were raised. I am selling all my Named Singles 
at Is. 6 d. and 2 s. 6 d. each ; and most Doubles Is. to 5s. each. 
List of these and the seedlings post free. F.-Owing to the 
cold in early summer, I have a few hundreds unbloomed 
seedlings, single and double, mixed with whi~h are some 
good sorts (labels lost). I believe these will turn out very 
ohc ap. but bare more tLfrn I cen keep, 5ft. doz ; 3Gs. 100. 
F.fty in all cases at 100 price. SEED#, single, mixed. 7d. 
pkt. Single white, crossed wit* white, or yellow with yellow, 
is pkt each, free. Paving Bold out nearly all the cheaper 
kinds, and a good many of ihe best, in order to clear will 
send Orllec ions for the Greenho-ee at 5s. to 20s. Notices 
than 6 good tubers for each 5s.. one of which shall be a good 
named double, to be selected by purchaser from List (free on 
appliratlon). Good sound tube-s just starting into growth 
from lots, E, C, D, (see former advu), and named varieties, 

1,1 VICAR, 8 ou<hwick, Fareham. 


W. M. RE AMS BOTTOM. < 


, King’s Co. 


POR SCENTING Garden grow Sweetbriers, 

X 4 , is. 4 d., free, with cultural directions, foliage deli- 
cioudy perfumed, nice among linen or flowers. Equally 
fragrant old-fashioned Lavender, 3 nice 2-year-old plants, 
Is. 3d., free; larger. 2. Is. 3d., free. Flowers and foliage 
hi ghly perfumed — W. REAM3BOTTOM, Qeashlli, Ireland, 


■RED JAPAN ANEMONE. — Finest and 

XX h ightest of autumn flowers, 3, Is. 3d. ; 6 , 2s. 3d.— 
COBNHILL, By fleet, Surre y. 


A MATEUR’S GREENHOUSE GUIDE, 7*d-, 

xi free. By its aid gay greenhouses always. No ama¬ 
teur should be without. Also get "Outdoor Gardening," 
6 Jd., free, equally instructive. " Poultry-keeping for Ama¬ 
teurs," 6 ld., free, everyone should study. All thoroughly 
reliable books.—MORLKY A CO.. Preston. 


PRENCH PY RETHRUMS, flowers like 

X Chrysanthemums, perfectly hardy, yellow, white, crim- 


PVERLASTING PEAS. — Cheap. 2 very 

■tJ ftreng roots, la. 3d ; beet white variety, Is. ; 2, Is. 9d.— 
CORNHlLl;, Byfleet, Surrey._ 

NfEW COLUMBINE.—Plant’s beautiful 

XN Hyb’i's distinct from all others, 25, Is. 3d.; 50, 2s. 3d. 
-CORNHILL. Byfleet, Surrey. 

VfEW FbENCH GIANT PANSV (L'rimar 

IN deau), immense blooms, largest in cultivation, varied 
colour*. 20. la. 6 d — .T. CORNHILL. Byfleet Runrey. 


Chrysanthemums. . _ ... 

son, rose, blush, all named, and b-wt of I heir respect ive 
colours, any three for Is. 3d., free. Hepaticas, double i ink 
and single bine, clumps, full of bud, 3x. doz-n; plautr, Is. 3d. 
dozen, free; few fcincle pink clumps. 4d H. angulosa, giant 
single blue, 4d. D decatheon rphndi-lum American Snoot¬ 
ing Stxr, 6 inches, largo trusses, Cycl imon-Jike flowers, deep- 
crimson, yellow ring, best of family. 4d. Rosy Primrose (P. 
rosea) (>-ee Gardening, Dec. 20tb), neat trusses, rich p nk, 
perfectly hardy, 6 inohes, 4d. Cashmere Primrose (P. cash- 
meriana), flower i in large trusses, rich violet-purpb, 4d. 
Primuladenriculata, vary vigorous, numerous heads, purplish- 
lilac, 4d. Munroe’s Primrose (P. Involuermti). tufts Jight- 
green foliage, heads white foliage, 4d hird’s-eye Primrose 
(P. farinosa), silvery-white foliage, miniature trusses rose and 
crimson flowen*, yellow eyes, 4d. Snowy Primrose (P. nivalis), 
immense he ids white fragranfc flowers. All but last, three 
for Is.; all bloom-rs, all peif*c ly hardy. Double Polyan¬ 
thuses, rare old tortoise-shell, Rex Theodore, Is.; double 
Primroses. crimson veivet, Is ; A. Dumollin. new. Ruby, 
Salmon, 6 d each; red, 3d.; primrose-coloured clumps, 3d. 
each, 2s. dozen. 12 1 . 100, fiee; rert postage extra. Green, 
grey, and white Auriculas can again offer at Is. each. List 
r.thers Is. 6 d. upwards Named alpines, la All plants sent 
boom ers.— 8 TORMONTH. Kirhbride. 8 illolh. _ 

OFFER. — Wallflowers, 


SPECIAL CHEAP 

O Golden 1 


Golden Pyrethrum, Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
all la 3d. per 103. Double Pinks. Brompton Stocks, Fox- 
glovea Polyanthuses, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, all at 91. oer 
doa Pink, Mrs. Sinkins, Carnations. Iceland Poppies, Per¬ 
ennial Phloxes and Pyrethrums, ohoice Columbines, Mar¬ 
guerites, and Geraniums, all Is. per doz. Best Blue Lob>- 
l : aa from cutting*. 8 »leno compacta, and Anti rbinume, all 
a 6 d. per 100, Good plants, free by Parcel Post.-JOHN 
NORFOLK. W11 burton, El y, Cambs . 


pHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — Mrs. 

\J Hawkins, now golden,yellow, and M. Desgrango, white, 
the best earlies for in or outdoor, B of cccb, Is.: or 12 , in 6 
varieties, la; 24, in 12 varieties Is. 91., to include above, 
M s. Ab'heus Hardy, Wm. Holmes, kc. 1 Lilitim auratum 
and 20 pkts. of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Is. 6 d , pout /rte. 
—W. SHEPPARD, Seedsman, Hounslow, Mi ddlese x_ 


n ABB AGE PLANTS.—Early, Late, R* 
U Siv^ys, Green*, and B. Sprouts. Healthy plants, 4*. 
1,000.—SCOUGALL, Bonnyrigg,"Midlothian. T 

-gitized »glC 


Red, 

per 


rf»HE FAMOUS IRISH ANEMONES (St. 

X Bridgids), immense double blooms, 20 , Is. 6 d.: Victoria 
Anemones, immense single blooms, 2r«. la 6 d. ; hardv Auri¬ 
cula", splendid strain, to bloom this spring, Is. 6 d. and 2 s. 6 d. 
per dozen — CORNHILL Byfleet. Bur ev. 


HLD PINK CLUVK, deliciously fragrant 
U hardy as tbe common Pink, 3, Is. 3d.; 6 , 2s. 3d.—J. 
CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 


rriGH-COLOURED PRIMROSES. — Dean’s 

XX splendid hybrids, finest in the kingdom, 25. Is. 6 d. 

50, 2s. P d.—CORN HI LL, Byfleet. Surre y._ 

pYCLAMENS CHEAP.—Best giganteum and 
\J grsndiflomm strain", bright and varied colours, 12 , 
Is. 9d.: 24. 2s. 94 —J. CORNHILL. Bvflre* 


•PUBEROUS BEGONIAS.—Very fine tubers 

X from Cannell’s and Laing’s best * amed kinds, 6 , 2s. 3d. 
J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 


TROUBLE WHITE PRIMROSES, 

U scented yellow Auriculas, brown Auriculas, 


sweet- 

sented yellow Auriculas, brown Auriculas, lfd. doz. 
5a 6 d. 100, free.—WQ YCROFT. Bawnloy, Co. Cavan. Ireland, 


TARGE PINK CON VOLVULUS, grows 20 ft. 

XJ i n season ; alro Winter Cherry, beautiful orange fruit in 
au'unm : 3 good roots of el her, lOd. Plant now.— 
BROUGHTON . Teston, Ms id store. _ 

QCHIZOSTYLIS, Gladioli, fine plants, 3s. 100, 

D f e°; not l-*ss "en\ 1,000, packed on rail, 21a Cash.— 
CANO N BAIL! IE, R ctory, Le tterkenny. _ _ 

DEEDS FROM NEW ZEALAND” Just 

D arrived. Alpicea Ve on : oas. trees and ih-ubs. Ferns. 
Six packets for 2s. 6 d.-CLERICU*. Glencarse. Perth. 


TTRICHOMaNES RADICANS (Kiilarney 

J- Fe n) —Well-rooted plants of this rare Fern, a .fely racked. 
* ‘ -OARDVNE 0 . Ann*gh Castle. N»»nagb, Ireland. 


PERNS.—Osmunda regalis, 3 for Is'. ; extra 
X large. S for la 6 d.; for size acd prioe cannot be beaten 
free.— Mrs. HAN1L 8 caview-terrace. Swansea. 


TIEVON and CORNWALL Rockery Ferns, 

XJ including O munda regalis. 50, 3a; 109. 5a : extra large, 
100, 7a : Osmunda regalis, Targe roots, ?, Is. od 
BROWN, Brookader, KingskersweU, Dei on. 


, aU free.- 


JOHN R. FLOWER’S 

STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT, 



The 1/- Best 

Collection of 

IfLOWER SEEDS] 

In the World. 



Or a 

CRAND FLORAL 
TREAT FOR 

Is. 6dn P.O., 

Includes 

The Collection and a beau¬ 
tiful Book of 64 pages 
and 100 illustrations, ‘‘How 
to grow Flowers and Vege¬ 
tables" (not a catalogue). 
For full particulars see 
large advertisemeLt in this 
paper last week, or send 
post-card for Catalogue, 
and re id Testimonials from 
purchasers and prize¬ 
winners. 


J. R. FLOWER, 

SEED MERCHANT, 

ULLKY, 


_ ROTHERHAM. 

PHRYSAN I'HEMUM CUTTINGS.—12 pairs 

Vj Tananrse. Is. 3 d.; 12 pairs Tncurvid. Is 3d ; 12 pairs 
Farlv Is. 3d.: 12 pairs Late, Is. 3d.; 50, mixed, Is. 3d., free. 
— TURNER Tbatto-hcath. St. Helens. _ 


-TuRNBll 1'na HO-nCTHl. nnru^ ___ 

KfTnnh MAIDENHAIR FERN8, 8, Is. 3d. 

OUiUUU 50 fronds. Is. 3d.: 25 Email greenhouse Ferns, 
Is. 3 d ; 8 Large, Is 3d.; • SwsjWsrs, K 31^6 IHih Ivy 
is 3d • 2 Passion-flowers. Is. 3d., 2 CaIJa Line*, Is. 3a . li 
f 'larlinli The Bride, Is. 3d.; 5 Tuberoses, Is. 3d ; S Peedling 
offil!: is 3 d = 6 Shm£ is. 3d., free.—TURNER, Tta.to- 
beath. St. Helens. 


heath, St. H elens. ___ 

I7A Ann SEEDLING CARNATIONS, BS, 

/ UlUUU Is. ?d.; 25 Sweet Williams, Is. 3^1.; 25 Daffo 
dils. Is. 3 d.; 59 Oiocuses, Is. 3d ; 8 PerennW MsraumR« 
Is. 31.; 2 Cyclsmeus. Is. 31. Guide, 7d, free —TURNLK, 
Tbatto- heath. 8 *-. Helens 


UiTOKL’H £l EACH. “Amateurs’ Guide: 

W How to grow everything," 1 °° Ulu 8 t,rations. 7d. 250Testi¬ 
monials, on^week-TUR^R.Tbattoheath^ 8 t.Helen H ._ 

PENSYHPLANTS.—Begonias, Palm, Cype- 

X nis, Ferns. Abuttlons, Ice-p’ants, I«olepM 8 . t’ruciflxion 
Thorns, Fuchslus. Oalycanthus. ^ ^ Mi^k 

8 ninBRS. Solanum*. Tradescantia, Genutas, Myrtles,.Musk. 
Chrysanthemums, HyflrangaaB. Veronit as, Deutzias, Cinera- 
riasf Csnras, Primulas, Artillery-plants, IrU*, 

Sweet Briers, Cyclamen, HoueysuckleB. Anilias, Sedums, 
rasMon-flowen*. White Bluebells, Carnations. V»Uotas, 
Po’yanthus, Auriculas, Sweet Williams, Just k ‘ a .Hsbrothsm- 
n us Seriocograpbii, Tobacoo, 12 for Is ^d., free, or 6 large 
SSfAtV U *£ V , free. OuUings baif price. Guide, 7d.- 
hURNER, Tha-to heath. St. Helens. ____ 

BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER. — 

-O- American Bellbind. grows 20 ft in f •“p. featoous b.l- 
oonies, etc., covered enormous rose- pink trumpet^apfd 
blossoms all summer. Two strong roots. Is., free. Now is 
best rime to nlant.-R AYNER. Avenu e . Hputh ampton._ 

rff&E SCARLET COLUMBINE, distinct and 

•L striking; yeUow ditto, with long spurs, very elegant, four 
well rooted*plants, Is., free. Now is best time to plant.— 

RAYNER. as above. __ 

-- SUNFLOWERS.—Gives 


EVERLASTING 

XJ sheaves of golden 


J-i sheaves or golden flowers, grand in garden sod for 
cutting; grow any* here, inoreaw j early, 4 for Is., free. N ow 

is best time to plant —RAYNER, as above. -- 

mHE BLUE DAtSY (Aster alpinus); the 

1 Orange Daisy (Erigeron aurantiacus) jJwwf, neat, 
hardy; numerous large bright flowers; do weil anywhere. 
4 wel<-rooted plant**, Is. free. Now is beet time to plant.— 
RAYNER. as abov e. - ■■ --- 

rpHE - MAIDEN PINK, very old-fashioned 

1 favourite; hardy, dwarf, spreading, simple vo&j rbow¬ 
ing flowers, clear rose, also white, 4 for la., free. Now is test 
time to plant.— RAYNER. as above. 


gh HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS, m»Ce 

OU garden gay all season, in 25 splendid named varieties, 
2s. 6 d. half, lx 6 d. Lily of the VaB»y. 50 crowns, Is., free. 
Miss JA CK / . Park-road, Trinity, Edinburgh. 


"PERN S, all hardy, 15 distinct var., Is. 6d.; 20 

I extrolororootBforrookerie*, 2s. 6 d.:59.5s.: 100.9s. Cor¬ 
rectly named ] 8 Car. paid.—J. HARRISON, Fellslde, KendaL 
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Aqptngua jkfaunonu .. 33 
Aitku, imported .. 23 
Mi, pioatlac ..id 

BeU-doven (Campann- 
lu) for pot culture .. 36 

Burning Bath (Dictam- 
nut Pnzinelln).. ..25 

Ctcti for windows and 
greenhouse* .. 19 

Calceolaria, the bedding 25 
arnationt and Piootees 

in pom.22 

Oler?, growing .. .. 20 

hrjsanthamnm* out¬ 
doors .17 

Ctaria and Agapanthut, 
treatment of a .. .. 22 


Clover necessary for a 
perfect lawn? It ..26 

Com post for potting .. 17 

Conoervatory .. 18 

Cropt. ornamental and 

naefnl .15 

Cacumber-hoatet, wood- 

lice in .20 

Dahliat, pot -root.. .. 23 

Diaagrandiflora .. ..20 

Flowers from teed, rais¬ 
ing perennial ..26 

Frame, moving a brick .. 20 
Frames, temporary .. 15 

Fruit garden .. .. 16 

Carden, small green¬ 
house without .. ..22 
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Garden work 
Genera* and their cul¬ 
ture. 

Gladioli, treatment of .. 
Grape, Grot Maroc 
Grape-growing 
Greenhouse, heating a 
span-roofed 

Greenhouse, plants in an 


Holly-berries and birds.. 
Irises, water for .. 
Lamp, smell from a 
Lilies, Arum 
Lilies of the Valley and 
Snowdrops 
Liliuma, planting,. 


Liquid-manure, strength 

of. 

Mahonia, transplanting a 
Orange-tiee not blooming 
Orchids in flower, Jtc. .. 
Outdoes? garden 
Palms in window-boxes.. 
Parsley In winter 
Peach-trees, green-fly on 
Pea, Triumph Marrow .. 
Pelargoniums and their 
culture, large-flower* d 
Planting, notes on 
Plants, applying stimu¬ 
lants to. 

Plants for an exposed 
lawn . 


Plants, fowl-manure for 26 
Plants, hard water for 
greenhouse .. ..22 

Plants under trees .. 18 
Plum, Victoria .. 21 

Poultry and rabbits .. 28 
Primulas, Chinese .. 22 
Propagating-h ouse, the.. 22 
Propagating-pit .. .. 16 

Propagator heated with 
an oil-lamp .. .. 21 

Question, legal .. ..17 

Questions and answers .. 27 
Rhododendron*, best 
hardy 18 

Rhododendrons, manur¬ 
ing .18 


Roses, Tea.1 

Rotes. Tea, hardiness of IS 
Rote W. A. Richardson.. l4> 
Beak ale, forcing .. .. 1J 

Slipper-worts (Cypripe- 
aJums),culture of hardy 20 

Stove.1ft 

Strawberries, planting .. 21 
Town garden, work in the 16 
Vegeta ble garden.. 16 

Vegetables for exhibition 10 
Vine border and Vines for 
si eac-io house .. .. 21 

Wall-crtepers, pruning .. 25 
Week's work, the oum- 

ing.1C 

Window gardening .. 16 


NOTES ON PLANTING. 

A very large proportion of the immense num¬ 
ber* of fruit and other trees and shrubs that are 
set out every year perish sooner or later through 
being carelessly or improperly planted, and if 
the results could be arrived at with any degree 
of exactness, I believe they would be rather 
astonishing. This is, of course, good for trade, 
mad a capital thing for the nurserymen who grow 
such things, but rather unfortunate for the pur¬ 
chasers, especially for those whose pockets are 
not very deep, and it is chiefly upon these, 
amateurs and others, who have either to do the 
work themselves, or employ cheap and unskilled 
workmen, that the loss falls most heavily. 
When the ground is naturally light and well 
drained, to plant trees, so that they will thrive, 
is a comparatively simple matter. Choose the 
right time—either the autumn or a mild and 
open time in the early spring will do—and with 
good plants that have not stood too long in one 
place, and are well-furnished with short fibrous 
roots, if these are spread out well, and covered 
not too deeply with fine mould and all made firm, 
success is tolerably certain. But, on heavy soil, 
and more particularly if the subsoil consists 
of clay, planting is a much more diffi¬ 
cult matter, and, unless certain precautions 
are carefully observed, the holes dug to receive 
the trees become so many death-traps, and 
failure is almost a foregone conclusion. In this 
neighbourhood the soil is of the above descrip¬ 
tion, and in the garden of which I came into 
possession last year I have already dug up 
dozens of old stumps of ornamental and fruit- 
trees, which have been planted from time to 
time only to die, and the importance of careful 
planting has thus been brought before me in a 
very forcible manner. In some orchards near, 
numbers of the trees are, if not actually dying, 
cankered, Moes-grown, and in a most unhealthy 
and unsatisfactory condition, owing, no doubt, 
to the roots having been crammed into holes 
much too small for them, and with no provision 
for drainage made. There are only 

Two WAYS OF PLANTING TREES OR SHRUBS in a 
satisfactory manner under the circumstances to 
which I allude—two, that is, exclusive of tho¬ 
roughly draining and then breaking up the 
whole of the ground thoroughly by means of 
trenching, a process which, however excellent 
in itself, is exceedingly laborious and costly 
where the soil is of the nature described, and, 
on a large scale, qnite impracticable. In the 
first place, if holes are dug in such stuff they 
must be drained. Last autumn I planted a few 
common shrubs in holes on the Grass, but 
though I dug the holes nearly 3 feet deep, put 
half a barrow of broken bricks, Ac., in the 
bottom of each, and set the plants well up above 
the surface, when I took one (a Euonymus) out 
recently—the frost having killed it—I found the 
hole quite half full of water after all these weeks 
of drought. Since then I have planted some 
Roees, Ac.; bnt a drain now runs from every 
hole and bed, and discharges into a deep ditch 
outside the garden, so there is no fear of the 
■une thing occurring again. The common 2-inch 
drain-pipes are very inexpensive, and even if 

some brush- 

f ‘gfe h * 


and covered with turf-sods, or the like, will last 
in the clay soil for some years. The only other 
alternative is not to dig any holes at all, but 
just plant the trees on the surface, and then 
the water cannot find a lodgment about the 
roots. All that is necessary is just to break up 
the surface to the depth of a few inches, lay 
the roots of the trees out almost flat (but the 
collar ought to be raised a little above the 
points of the roots), and cover them with 
4 inches or 5 inches of nice friable soil, making 
this quite firm, and the job is done. If neces¬ 
sary, more soil may be added from time to 
time subsequently. When well carried out 
this is a capital plan. Many people seem to 
have an idea that a tree is like a post, and 
should be put in the ground in the same way; bat 
the sooner they get rid of that idea the better. 
_B. C. R. 

ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL CROPS. 
Many amateurs, whose gardens are of limited 
area, like to make the whole extent as orna¬ 
mental as possible, for if divided, like barge 
gardens, into the purely ornamental or dressed 

f rounds, and the other portion into the 
itchen and fruit garden, very little space 
for walking is obtained ; but if a sort of 
compromise is adopted, and the kitchen 
garden is made more or less ornamental, then 
even in a comparatively small area much 
greater variety for walking exercise is gained, 
and there is no reason why a mixed kitchen and 
flower garden should not be as enjoyable a place 
as any part of the purely ornamental flower 
garden. First on the list of useful and orna¬ 
mental crops I should place 
Fruit-trees of all kinds, for they are surely 
at all times, whether in bloom or bearing fruit, 
or even when in their winter garb, every bit as 
beautiful as trees that are grown solely for orna¬ 
ment, and in no way are they more beautiful 
than when naturally spreading out wide and 
high. A good specimen of Mulberry, Medlar, 
Cherry, Apple, or Pear is as good a kind of 
lawn tree as can be desired ; or if one wants to 
clothe archeB over walks, or espaliers by the 
sides of walks to shut out the view of vegetable 
crops, the fruit-trees again come in most useful, 
as they are capable of yielding the most perfect 
crops of fruit in this way, as the fruit gets full 
exposure to sun and air, and the roots can be 
attended to so as to insure their perfect deve¬ 
lopment, and seldom do such trees fail to fruit, 
even in the worst of seasons. Arches over walks 
suit Pears well, and by having them at regular 
intervals, with espalier Apples between, a very 
effective and ornamental screen may be made, 
so that any kind of crop may be grown behind 
it, as the espalier, if carried up to about 6 feet 
high and allowed to grow thickly, will effectually 
screen any kind of vegetable crop. 

Jerusalem Artichokes are amongst the 
most effective of vegetables that combine the 
ornamental and useful in an eminent degree, and 
they make excellent screens. If planted at once 
in double or treble lines about 2 feet apart, the 
top* will grow up to 10 feet or more with band- 
some foliage, and the crop of tubers they pro¬ 
duce, even on poor, stony soil, is enormous. 

Scarlet Runner Beans, trained on tall poles 
or stout stakes, make splendid screens, and the 


flowers are most ornamental; while the crop of 
pods is one of the most valuable that can be 
grown. Planted at the corners of walks, and 
trained over the walks on arches, they look ex¬ 
tremely well, and small patches of plants trained 
in this way are more prolific than when regular 
lines are grown, each plant getting light and air 
on all sides. 

Vegetable Marrows and Gourds, although 
grown so well on manure-heaps, are equally as 
much at home trained upon trellises, and most 
effective screens they make with their noble 
leaves and ornamental fruits, which, when fully 
grown, need stoat supports. The best kind of 
supports for screens of this kind are those 
formed of rough barked poles with the side 
branches not cut in too smoothly. If these are 
let into the ground firmly at about 6 feet apart, 
and long stout poles of a lighter kind, such as 
Ash-stems, are fastened horizontally at H feet 
apart, up to a height of about 8 feet, a capital 
screen is formed, and the produce of these will 
prove a by no means small addition to the kitchen 
store, as the Pumpkins come in very useful at this 
time of year when home-grown fruit is so scarce; 
the full exposure on screens ensures their 
thorough ripening, and then, if stored in a dry 
place, they will keep for months in good condi¬ 
tion. J. G., Haul*. 


TEMPORARY FRAMES. 

At this time of year the glass-houses, pits, and 
frames are crowded to their utmost capacity, 
for not only does the stock of permanent plants 
need more space than in mid-winter, by reason 
of their increasing growth, but plants in store- 
pots, seedlings, and a host of other things are 
crying out for more room, and the only way, as 
a rule, is to put up temporary shelters of some 
kind, so that the hardiest kinds of plants that 
have received protection during the severest 
weather may be gradually hardened off. I find 
the following plan most useful for many things 
—viz., select a sheltered spot, where the cold 
wind is shut out by walls, glass-houses, or some 
other shelter that is to be found in the garden, 
and put up good wide boards, so as to form 
the sides and ends of a frame, of any length 
that may be desired, and if any old glass-sashes 
or lights are available they come first in point 
of usefulness, for glass, while excluding the 
cold, lets in the light; but, failing glass, a cover¬ 
ing of cross-pieces of wood, formed of stakes or 
battens, can be laid over the plant, and on this 
fish nets, if stretched out, make a capital break 
to the cold wind, and on frosty nights mats or 
tiffany can be added to exclude the frost, as it 
must be borne in mind that as the days lengthen 
the time that the frost lasts is reduced every 
night, and a protection that would be useless 
at Christmas, when the frost may keep on for 
days or weeks together, is ample to ward it off 
when it does not come on until near midnight, 
and is gone with the first rays of the bright 
spring sunshine. Bnt upon the care bestowed 
on this gradual hardening off depends very much 
of the success of our gardens, as numbers of 
plants that need forwarding under glass will 
not stand full exposure to the elements until 
gradually acclimatised by exposure until their 
growth is solidified—and bear in mind that our 
springs are more trying than the winters. 

J. G. II. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

This house should be very gay now with the forced 
flowers, and such things as Camellias, Acacias, and otter 
plants that will flower naturally at this season in the 
ordinary temperature of the house. There should be 
plenty of good auttings nowon the Tree-Carnations, which 
may be taken off without interfering with any flowers yet 
unopened. The cuttings will strike in sandy soil kept 
moist in a close propagating-case or handlight. If they 
can have a little bottom-heat they will root with more 
freedom and c» rtainty. Luculia gratissima is a beautiful 
shrub for planting in the conservatory border. It may be 
trained against a wall or pillar. A strong plant set out 
now In a bed of turfy-loam and peat will flower next winter. 
Cuttings of the short side shoots, taken off with a small 
heel of old wood, and inserted under a bell-glare in sandy 
peat, and carefully attended to, will root in due time. It 
is not one of the easiest things to strike ; but if the soil is 
kept genially moist, and the glass laken off and wiped 
dry inside every morning, many of the cuttings will root. 
It is one of the things that require patient watchfulness. 
Camellias are now breaking into growth, and if the plants 
are in pots, their flowering next year may be hastened a 
little by taking some of the plants into a warm house to 
get the growth made early. Camellias will not force after 
the buds are se% and the only safe way of obtaining early 
flowers is to help them with a little extra warmth during 
the growing seasou. Any plants that require larger pote 
may be shifted on now; but many good growers prefer 
to repot in August, after the buds are set. Cuttings of 
Hibrothamnus elegans and II. fascicul&ris will strike now 
in gentle heat. These are desirable plants, either for pot 
culture, or to plant out in the border to train up a wall or 
pillar, or over an arch. Keep a watchful eye on the Pelar¬ 
goniums now pushing up flowering growth. If insects 
are permitted to infest the plants now, they will spoil the 
flow* re. Open out the plants with a few neat stakes to 
make them symmetrical. Fuchsias should be growing 
freely now, and will require a good deal of water at the 
root, and the syringe will be beneficial if the water is soft 
and pure. The sy ringe has a power for good if used 
judiciously in freeing plants from insects and dust. For 
the present it will be better used in the morning. Later 
on, when the nights get warmer, it may be applied morning 
and evening; but if used in the afternoon it should not be 
later than half-past three o’clock, eo that the leaves may 
get dry before night, as moisture remaining on the foliage 
after nightfall may injure the delicate tissues. Arum Lilies 
should be a special feature now, and nerd to be supported 
with liquid-manure. The finest flowers are invariably 
obtained from plants confined to a single stem. This is 
arranged for when repotting by the removal of all offsets. 
The latter may be used for increasing stcck. Toe earliest 
bulbs of the Bermuda Lily will soon be showing flower. 
If insects appear amid the leaves at the top of the flower 
stems, dust them with a little Tobacoo-powder, or submit 
them to a moderate smoking. Keep the soil in the pots moist 
but do not overwater. If liquid-manure is given let it be 
clear and weak. Cuttings of Chrysanthemums may jet be 
put in for ordinary decorative purposes; there will be 
quite time enough if well attended to. Hpineas will 
need abundance of water. When a plant get« thoroughly 
dry, dip it in a pail or tank, and keep it there till the air 
hubbies cease to rise. It is a gcod plan to keep a saucer 
under the roots containing Spirwas now. Cuttings of the 
young shoots of greenhouse Veronicas will strike freely 
now in a warm house. Thme are useful plants for late 
huntinor ard autumn blcouiing. 

Stove. 

Growth is now* getting very active, and all repotting 
should be completed as soon as possible. Of course, 
among a general collection of stove plants there will 
always be young ones growing on that will require shift¬ 
ing into larger pots. Cuttings also of many things must 
be potted into single pots for growing on for winter 
flowering. Avoid over-crowding. It is better to have a 
f«w plants well grown than a larger number of weakly, 
drawn up things that, if placed out separately, would 
, produce grievous disappointment. Muoh may be done to 
keep plants in a healthy, symmetrical oondltion by a fre¬ 
quent change of position. Dracssnas and Crotons require 
bright lightto colour the foliage. Ferns and plants in flower 
will be better where the light is more subdued. During 
the hot sunshine we sometimes have in March a light shade 
during a fewheure in the middle of the day will be bene¬ 
ficial to delicate leaved plants, only remove the blind at 
two o'clock or half-post, and till the atmosphere with 
moisture, closing at the same time. Ventilate carefully, 
avoiding cold draughts. No one can lay down rules for 
ventilating any particular bouse without knowing some¬ 
thing of its position and construction. If a thin shade is 
- used less air will be needed, because the sun’s power will be 
toned down, and when too much of the drying March wind 
Jslet into a forcing-house, it drinks up all the moisture, and 
makes the atmosphere too arid for healthy growth. This 
matter of air giving requires very careful consideration, 
and, to a great extent, each cultivator must work out his 
own position, because no outsider oan be expected to know 
all the details of the surrounding circumstances under 
which each cultivator works. It is a very easy matter to 
say maintain a night temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
for the ordinary mixed stove, and allow 5 degs. higher for 
such things as Ixcras, Dipladenias, and plants of similar 
habit, and give a little ventilation when the thermometer 
rises to 75 degs. or SO decs., and though this in general 
terms may be right enough, there are times and circum¬ 
stances when it may be wise to depart from any rules 
laid down. In bright weither, for instanoe, a thin shade 
and more moisture on the paths will be beneficial to the 
plants, and obviate the necessity to give so much ventila¬ 
tion to keep down the temperature. A thin shade will also 
be beneficial to Gloxinias dow showing flowers. Late bulbs 
of both Gloxinias and Achlmenes may now be started. 
Seeds of the former may be sown. Propagate a good stock 
of plants for draping baskets. Cissus discolor and Pani- 
cuin variegatum are among the most useful Trades- 
cantia vittata also is worth attention for this work. In 


* In cold or northern districta the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten aays to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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dividing and repotting Ferns it will be advisable to work 
up stock of Adiantum Farleyenee and A. Williams!; 
whilst for home work Polypodium aureum should be 
grown in quantity. 

Fropagating-pit. 

A low, span roofed pit, with a path down the oentre, 
makes a capital place for propogatlog all kinds of plantain. 
It is also of equal value for raising young plants from seeds, 
and for grafting Rotes and other things in spring or 
summer. There must be a brisk bottom-heat, either pro¬ 
duced by hot-water pipe6 beneath, or the pit must be 
filled with fermenting material, such as leaves and stable- 
manure or tan. Hot-water is the best and most reliable 
agent to employ, and it will be found the oheapest in the 
long run. A tank running the length of the propagating 
bed forms the best source of bottom-heat for striking 
cuttings; but hot-water pipes, covered with a plunging 
bed of Coooa-nnt-flbre or sawdust, will do for all ordinary 
purposes. Every plant that can be rooted from a cutting 
or seeds may be propagated now; but it is a decided 
advantage to give the plants from which the cuttings are 
to be taken a wanning up first, as young shoots made in 
heat will strike with greater certainty than if taken from 
plants growing in a lower temperature; in faot, without 
this gentle stimulation, cuttings, In very many cases, when 
taken suddenly into a high temperature, would damp off 
instead of rooting. All the Pelargonium family root best 
in a dryer atmosphere than is usually present in a propa- 
gating-houBe ; but I have been very successful with tricolor 
Pelargoniums on shelves near the glass in a moist stove, 
where the plants had tern in warmth for a month or so 
previously. Where the ordinary bedding out material is 
required in very large numbers, cuttings of Verbenas, 
Lobelias, Ageratums, Alternantheras, Col*uses, Jr*sines, 
and similar Bluff maybe dibbled rather thickly into gentle 
hot-beds, covered with movable frames. I have struck 
many thousands this way, hardening off and planting out 
from the beds at the right time. 

Window Gardening. 

Pelargoniums and Fuchsias may be shifted into larger 
pots; but in doing so do not use pots of too large a size. 
For ordinary decorative purposes 5-inch or 6-inch pots are 
the most useful, and very nice little specimens of the 
usual subjects may be had in 5-inch pots, as it is a very 
easy matter to help a pot-bound plant with a pinch of 
some stimulating artificial manure that maybe purchased 
m a dry state, a teaspoonful to be sprinkled on the surface 
of the soil, and watered in immediately. Wh-re strong 
ammoniacal manures are used this watering in immediately 
must be insisted on, os injury has been done to tender 
foliage by the exhalations arising from a small dose of 
ammonia that would have been beneficial if watered in 
immediately; or it might be mixed with water and applied 
in a liquid Bt ate. All who use artificial manures should 
do so experimentally, and note results for future guidance. 

( am persuaded we are only on the threshold of the 
science of plant-growing with the aid of artificials, 
especially in towns where good soil is difficult to obtain, 
and, to a certain extent, this is a work of expetiment. Cut¬ 
tings of any plant it is desired to increase may be inserted 
in well-drained pots of sandy soil, ard covered witn a 
bell-glass. Pelargoniums will be better without the 
glare. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Ivy on waits and banks should be trimmed in oloselv 
now with the nheara. I generally cut it close to the wall, 
removing all the o’d leaves, and a9 soon as the sap rises, 
which will be shortly now, the wall will be covered with 
new, glossy foliage. Old, straggling evergreen shrubs 
may be cut bard back cow if it is neoeseary. They will 
soon be covered with new growth. There are many 
shiubberies that would be all the better for a good clear 
out, and when the work is in progress, it Ynay be possible 
to make openings here and there, and fill in with things 
of a better character, such as Hollies, Ac. Finish plant¬ 
ing deciduous trees and shrubs. The buds have not made 
much movement as yet; but the sooner all planting 
(Evergreens excepted) ia done now the better. Those 
who are thinking of making good their losses in Roses 
should lose no time now, and when the season comes for 
pruning, which. In the case of late-planted Roses, will not 
be before the first week in April, I should recommend 
them to be cut hard back—that is, to three or four eyes. 
If left longer than this the bottom eyes will not break 
well, and we want to get a good base. The old-fashioned 
summer-blooming Roees may now be pruned; but the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, belrg more excitable, must be left a 
little longer, except it may be a few for the pro¬ 
duction cf early blossoms on a south l>order. There 
is some advantage where one grows Roees to cut 
for the rooms, to have a tew dozen plantB on a warm, 
sunny border, sheltered from cold winds, and these may 
be pruned earlier than the general oollection. Get her¬ 
baceous borders pointed over and put Into oondltion ; but 
be careful not to disturb Lilies ana other bulbs. 

Fruit Garden. 

Those who have delayed pruning their Gooseberries on 
acoount of the bud-eating birds, should now give the 
necessary thinning. Cutaway all branches likely to come 
in contact with the ground, open out the centres, and 
regularly thin out the young wcod, but do not shorten 
muoh if heavy orops are required. I do not believe in 
leaving the pruning to so late a period ; but many praotise 
it in preference to dressing the bushes with something 
distasteful to the birds. Where Pines are grown, the 
season is close at hand for the general spring potting and 
rearrangement of the plants. It is better to leave the 
suckers on the old stools as long as possible to get stroog. 
Small suckers take a long time to get established. It is 
better to take off the suokers a few at a time, as they 
reach the requisite size, than to do so at fixed periods, 
especially where a regular succession of ripe fruits must 
be had. It is no use attempting to grow Pines without 
bottom-beat, and at this season it is customary, where the 
plants are taken out to undergo the usual renovating, to 
turn over and mix some fresh material in the plunging- 
beds. Tan is generally employed for this purpose ; but 
good Oak-leaves form a good substitute; in faot, if I 
could get plenty of Oak-leaves I should use them in pre¬ 
ference to tan. Disroot any plants that have missed 
fruiting, snd shorten the main stem and remove a few of 
the bottom leaves to encourage new roots to break out 
higher up the stem. Any plants which have lost odour 


from any oanse should be shaken out and cut over in the 
way indicated above. Pot firmiy, using good turfy-loam, 
enriohed by a small quantity of dry horse-droppings, 
soot, and bone-meal. Suckers and small successions would 
not have a very rich soil. Turfy-losm, with a sprinkling 
of soot and bone-meal, will answer every purpose. Newly- 
potted plants will be better without any water at the 
root for several days. Get everything ready fer protect¬ 
ing the blossoms of wall trees as soon as they expand. In 
making new plantations of Strawberries, It Is frequently 
advisable to have an entire change of stock. 

Vtgetabl* Garden. 

Remove the litter from Globe Artichokes. Most of it 
may probably be forked in, and it may be advisable in 
addition to apply a further dressing. Such large-leaved 
plants require a good deal of support Those who havr 
lost their Globe Artichokes through the severity of the 
winter may sow seeds in beat Good seeds soon germi¬ 
nate ; but the plants will vary a little in character. 
Where it is intended to sow or plant Asparagus, no time 
should be lost now in getting the land into thorough con¬ 
dition ; but April will be early enough to plant, and I have 
planted much later with very good results. Prick off 
Brussels Sprouts sown under glass. Move Peas and Beans 
started In pots for planting out to cold frames to harden 
ready to plant out. Early Horn Carrots will soon germi¬ 
nate on the south bordtr. Sow a few seeds of Turnip- 
rooted Beet in a box for transplanting. The herb beds 
may be rearranged shortly, and cuttings of Thyme aod 
Sage planted firmly ; the former 6 inches apart, and Sags 
0 Inches. Sow Chervil. Make up a hot-bed in a frame or 
pit for French Beans. As soon as the heat has become 
steady, pat in the soil, and as soon as the latter has beoome 
wanned through, plant the Beans in drills, 18 in. to 20 in. 
apart, and 4 inches apart in the drills. This will be a very 
useful crop. French Beans in vineries and Cucumber- 
houses will require a good deal of support in the way of 
liquid-manure, and must be frequently syringed, as they 
are very liable to red-spider. Gather the Beans as fast as 
they get large enough for use. Beans may be kept some 
days after gathering if tied in bunches, and the stalk ends 
are just plaoed in wau r. Plant out Cucumbers as soon as 
the beds are in a fit condition to receive them. Stop at (he 
third leaf to enoourage plenty of shoots to grow out and 
fill up the frame. It will be better not to stop Cucumbers 
in houses till the plants have nearly reached to top of the 
house. Sow a few more seeds to have a few young plants 
always on hand to fill vacancies, or to plant new beds. 
This Is a good season for amateurs who only want a few 
Cucumbers in rammer to make up a bed for the purpose 
of growing them. A bed 4 feet high at back and 3 feet at 
front, if well and firmly put together, and of good manure 
and leaves well blended, will go all through the season 
w ithout any trouble. £. Hobbay. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

March is a busy month in a garden of any pretensions, 
wherever it may be situated. Even in a smoky town 
thii gs are beginning to move a little again, at any rate, 
under glare, and there is plenty to do in the way of pre¬ 
paration for the summer display. Cuttings of bedaiDg 
and other plants of many kinds will root freely now with the 
aid of a little warmth, and if taken now and kept moving 
will make nice little flowering plants by the end of May. 
Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargr niums. Fuchsias, Heliotropes, 
and Marguerites, are always u-eful, and should be propa¬ 
gated in quantity where there is any convenience at all 
for doing so. Abutilons also are charming ; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, do not bloom at all freely in a smoky atmosphere, 
though they may be done moderately well in t-uburban 
localities. No time must be lost in potting off the stock 
of autumn-struck Zonals singly where they have survived 
the winter; but, in many cases, Ilenr these have perished, 
and, if so, any old stumps on whioh a few cuttings may be 
found will be exceedingly useful. A number of the best 
voungplantsof these, as well as of Heliotropes, Marguerites, 
Fuchbias, and others ought to be shifted into 5-inch or 6- inch 
pots at once for early summer flowering. Where there are 
window-boxes, Ac., to furnish, a good stock of such things 
is indispensable. Cuttings of Lobelias that are already 
rooted should be dibbled out an inoh or so apart in boxes 
of light, rich soil, and be kept warm and moist. More 
cuttings may still be taken, if there are any ; but the old 
plants frequently die after furnishing one crop. In default 
of outtings seedlings roust be grown. These ought to be 
now fit to prick off. It is early yet—too early in my ex¬ 
perience—to bow any kind of flower-seeds in the open 
ground in town gardens. April is much the better month 
for this. But a good box or two of German or Ten-week 
Stocks, in mixed or separate oolours, had better be got in 
at onoe. These do well, and are both fragrant and useful 
for cutting. Ao. Some Cornflowers, annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Heliohrysums, and others may also be sown in 
boxes shortly, to be prioked off and transplanted into the 
open ground for early flowering in six or eight weeks' 
time. For Asters and Zinnias the end of the month will 
be time enough to sow ; but Petunias and Verbenas must 
be got to work immediately, and should, Indeed—the latter 
particularly—be already up. Bring roots of Dahlias into 
neat to furnish cuttings, and sow seed of the single varie¬ 
ties. Start Tuberous Begonias and Gloxinias also in heat, 
and prick off seedlings of both directly they con be 
handled. Continue to strike cuttings of Chrysanthemums, 
and pot off those already rooted. Celery does well in town 
gardens. Sow the seed now, place in gentle warmth, and 
keep moist. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from March 14fA 
to March 21 hU 

Sowed Tomatoes for planting in the open air. The two 
sorts relied on for a main supply are a good seleotlon of 
Old Red mid Sutton’s Perfection. A few other kinds are 
on trial, including the new market favourite Comference 
and Blenheim Orange. Tomatoes in flower are looked 
over every day to fertilise the blossoms, and all side 
shoots are rubbed out at sight. There is a good dsal of 
work required in a large house of Tomatoee—more, I think, 
than Cucumbers, and what a state one's hands and clothes 
get in when working amongst Tomatoes. A night tem- 
peraturs of ft dogs, win do; bat 60 degs, win do do barm 
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being reflexed and generally imbricated, do not 
hold the water from heavy dews and rain, as in 
the case of incurved sorts, for instance, which 
are really quite useless for outdoor growth. 
Plants which have been growing in the same 
place for several years get worn out and ex¬ 
hausted. They should be 
Duo up and divided in the spring, discarding 
the centre of the roots if plenty of stock is obtain 
able from the outer parts of the clump, where 
sucker-like growths will be found much more 
vigorous than those in the centre. Pieces of roots 
3 in. square make nice bushes the first year if a 
little fresh soil is placed about them, just digging 
over the ground deeply, at the same time adding 
some half-rotten manure. If the plants are put 
out on a new piece of the garden it will not be 
necessary to add new soil; but where they are 
simply dug up and replanted again, it will be 
essential to give fresh soil to promote a free 
growth, without which a full crop of blossoms 
cannot be had, Care must be taken that the 
soil is not made too rich, or the 
growth will be immature. In that 
condition the plants will suffer 

much more from frost during the 
winter, very likely to the extent 
of losing the whole crop of flowers. 
The soil about the roots should be 
made firm to induce a stocky 

growth, which produces the best 
WF blooms and withstands cold 

HrvdT weather. The foregoing note on 

the culture of hardy Chrsyanthe- 


the result that about the end of September the 
plants are remarkably vigorous and ready to be 
planted in pots again.—J. D. E. 


the g 1 am. Covered up the last lot of Seakale in the open 
ground with tan a foot thick. This is light, and blanches 
the Kale beautifully, and doee not affect the flavour. 
Sowed a few Strap-leaved Turnips on a raised bed, where 
there ie a good depth of list t, rich toil. When sown on a 
•oath border the beat and drought afterwards makes them 
run before tbe bulbs are large enough to use. I And a 
sprinkling of salt and superphosphate along the drills very 
beneficial; the salt, of course, must be used very moder¬ 
ately. Put in cuttings of Tricolor and other Pelargoniums. 
Filled a frame with Lobelias, Irtsines, and Alternantheros. 
I still do a little carpet bedding; it makes a change, 
and many people admire it. Placed the nets on the 
Apricot and Peach walls. Two thicknesses of ordinary 
fishing-nets are all the protection given, and this usually 
suffices to secure a good crop. If the trees are healthy, 
and are not too much crowded with wood, the blossoms 
are etrooger, and leas covering suffices. Made up a bed 
(or Melons to succeed those coming on in houses. Sowed 
Brussels Sprouts in the open air to succeed those sown 
under glass. It is of no use, unless started early, to 
expect a full crop of Sprouts. Planted out Pea9 raised in 
heat, staking immediately, and sheltering on the wind¬ 
ward side with evergreen branches. Replanted hardy- 
edgings to beds in the flower garden. These include Sedutns 
glaucum and Lydiura, Hcrniaria glabra, Antennaria 
tomentoea, and, for the larger beds, Staohys lanata and 
£uooymu« radicans variegatus. The latter is not trans¬ 
planted. the growth being kept in condition by the shears. 
Santolina incana makes a nioe edging to give variety. 
When kept properly dressed in summer it gives the idea 
of a stone edging. This requirts renewing occasionally. 
I like to keep a stock of young plants on hand, so that in 
the event of a sev ere winter making gaps in the lines, a 
new edging may be made up. Ceraatium tomentosum 
used to t>e very good with me years ago ; but I cannot do 
anything with it now. I suppose it required a change of 
•oil, or else tbe soil was too good and deep for it. At any 
rmt«, it will not thrive in the old way. How very effectiv e 
a good mass or Honesty is on a rather elevated site against 
-v background of shrubs, and it it almost as conspicuous 
in aatumn and winter, when silvery discs appear after the 
seods have ripened, and are on the point of falling. One 
advantage the Honesty possesses, if nottoomuoh disturbed 
by the spade, is that it is quite capable of taking care of 
• •-self. Potatoes in frames will soon be fit for digging, and 
early Strawberries are oolouring. Somegrowersdiscontinne 


live through the winter for some years, and 
make their growth and develop a crop of blooms 
without any protection whatever. If we had 
such varieties as would meet the requirements 
named above, many otherwise dull gardens 
would be made bright during the winter months. 


31.57 —Legal question. —No employer is 
legally bound to pay a man his wages during 
the time of sickness—at least, that is my opinion. 
I have been a gardener a good many years now, 
and have found if the servant is a good man 
and trie* his utmost to suit his employer, the 
question of payment in sickness is not so much 
as thought of. I have known gardeners that 
have been paid in full for weeks even when the 
employer has had to employ others to do the 
work. Others I have known that have paid 
half a man’s wages because he has been in a 
sick club. A gardener's working hours have 
been discussed in Gardenlno, I believe, some 
two years ago. I cannot give the exact date, 
but if *‘.T. L.” has got back numbers he will 
find that a gardener, especially in a single- 
handed place, with three, or perhaps four, 
houses to look after, has no stated time. He 
cannot begin at a certain time and give over the 
same at night like an ordinary labourer, having 
fire* to attend to during winter time and forcing. 
He is also busy in spring at bedding out time, 
And any amount of little odd jobs he has to 
attend to, which all take up time. I am sure 
a man who has a good employer will never 
grumble at a little extra work, and if something 
is granted in sickness it makes him have a light 
heart, and it will be repaid in one way or 
another and cause a better feeling between 
employer and employed. — John Nutter, 
Throstle Neat, Thornton-in-Craren, Leeds. 

3221.— Arum Lilies. —The best time to pot 
.iheae is in September. They would now be flower- 
jig freely in a hot-house ; the temperature need 
bloom, not be very high ; as the plants go out of 
thay should be placed in a greenhouse where 
they have an open, airy position. As the season 
advances they may be placed out-of-doors ; to 
be planted out in rich good soil about the end 
of May. I generally plant a row of them with 
the Celerv-plante, as the treatment of both are 
alike. They are water-loving plants, and this 
ii applied freely all throughthe summer with 


B 11.—Compost for potting. 

—Good loam makes the best basis 
for the culture of all soft-wooded 
plants. It may be enriched to suit 
those things requiring to make 
rapid growth by adding small 
quantities of mellow stable-man¬ 
ure, or any other manure that has 

- been laid up in a heap till it is 

quite decomposed. I always fill 
the pits of my Cucumber-house 
with stable-manure, using sometimes Moss- 
litter and other manure made from straw. The 
beds generally remain in the houses twelve 
months, and when they are turned out the 
manure has become a crumbling black mould, 
which forms excellent material to lighten and 
enrich the loam for potting ; but too much of it 
should not be used, or the plants will run too 
much to leaf.—E. H. 

- This is a subject that places a good 

many amateur cultivators in a sort of fix, as 
they find it inconvenient to get the materials 
recommended for potting. With regard t) peat, 
there is no suitable substitute that will take 
its place for such plants as Ericas and Azaleas. 
When it is not available, it is better not to at¬ 
tempt growing them at all. Leaf-soil may be dis¬ 
pensed with without a regret. It is all very well 
to use it when it is to be got without any trouble 
or expense. A very good substitute may, how¬ 
ever, be found in the sweepings of a public road, 
in which horse-droppings are more or less swept 
up with the dust. In this material the culti- 
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An outdoor Cnrysanthemutu-Cottage Pink 


but we must fall back on the old-established 
kinds. The accompanying engraving of the old 
Cottage Pink represents a good type. At the 
present time a good selection of varieties can be 
had which in reasonable seasons produce a good 
crop of blooms, although, of course, much 


Mr. Harding, the head gardener, informed me 
that he was generally able to cut a capital crop 
of blossom of this old favourite, the colour of 
which is so rich as hardly to be equalled, iu 
spite of the numerous kinds now grown. In cot- 
tage gardens one often sees plants fully in flower 


of sorts that are hardly met with nowadays out 
of such gardens, as the old Emperor of China or 
Cottage Pink. Many are Pompons, a section 
well adapted for out-of-door culture. The petals, 
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vatorgetBa certain amount of grit, which, when 
mixed with some fairly heavy soil from the 
kitchen garden—after the sweepings have laid 
for two or three months in a heap—makes a 
compost in which many plants thrive as well 
as in more carefully-prepared mixtures. I 
find that all kinds of Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Begonias, and similar plants do exceedingly 
well in it.—J. C. C. 


ROBBS. 


HARDINESS OF TEA ROSES. 

In my note on the above subject in Gardening, 
February 14, page 701, in which I am made 
to state that our Roses have come un¬ 
harmed through eighteen weeks of frost, 
this, of course, should have been eight weeks, 
and the fact that 1 can now look them over— 
; more than 1,000 plants—and not find a death, 
nor even one seriously crippled, Bpeaks vol um es 
in favour of the hardiness of Tea Roses in certain 
suitable soils and situations. I would not advise 
anybody to plant them at the bottom of a valley 
or near a lake or stream, because it is in such 
places that the greater severities of frost are 
felt. To cite a case in point, the Roses here 
(in Suffolk), on an elevation, passed through 
23 degs. of frost on several occasions, but the 
glass never went below that point. Yet not many 
miles away the glass fell to 2 $ degs. below zero, 
or^ 34$ degs. of frost; but this was in a low- 
lying garden, near to a large body of fresh water. 
Many plants—not Roses—perished there, which 
have survived here. In a certain sense, we may 
say absolutely that Tea Roses are hardy, even 
where they suffer, because if they are dwarf 
plants, and are planted deeply, though they 
Were killed to the ground, they would shoot up 
again from below. Is not this what is done by 
hundreds of our most valued hardy plants? 
And we do not question their hardiness. But 
there is no need to adopt such an extreme appli¬ 
cation of the term hardiness. I am endeavouring 
to prove that the Tea Roses are much hardier 
than many suppose them to be, and, given certain 
conditions of soil and culture, they will pass 
safely unprotected through our ordinary winters, 
even as they have done in the garden here in 
this exceptional winter. I believe it is those 
' few extra degrees of cold, when the mercury 
approaches zero, that do the mischief. But that 
does not occur often, nor in many places, and 
When it does, it often cuts off other things as 
well as Tea Roses, which are so hardy that 
we should be laughed at were we to proclaim 
them otherwise. I cannot claim to have had 40 
years* experience of Tea Roses in five different 
counties, as “Mr. Charles Ellis” does (see 
Gardening, February 28, page 729), but for 
several years past in heavy, cold soil in Sussex, 
and in a lighter, warmer soil in Suffolk, I have 
been planting, tending, and observing the results 
of hundreds of Tea Roses in all the best kinds, 
both new and old. Through force of circum¬ 
stances they have been planted at all times 
between October and May—both months inclu- 
sive—protection has never been given, losses 
from cold have not occurred, and all the plants 
in both places, growing in from 2 feet to 3 feet 
of loam, have flourished, still flpurisb, and 
promise in the coming season to be smothered in 
bloom, as in years that are past. Surely they 
have established a claim to hardiness ? And shall 
it not be proclaimed abroad to counteract, or in 
some measure mitigate, the false teaching of 
those who, even now, go so far as to roundly 
assert that Tea Roses cannot be successfully 
grown in the open ground, and must be grown 
in pots and under glass ? As a matter of fact, 
we do not know half the beauties of some of the 
best Tea Roses, if we know them only as they 
grow under glass. Who that has seen a 
bloom of 

Marie Van Houtte, cut from a bush grown 
in the open ground, with the pale-lemon-yellow, 
suffused with tender pink, ana the outer surfaces 
of the petals sun-painted into a deep-rose, or 
almost crimson, would recognise what kind it was 
when compared with one of the comparatively 
colourless blooms, such as this kind produces 
under glass. The same is true of many others, 
and, although I read in Rose catalogues that 
Mane Van Houtte is a tender Rose, and muBt 
be grown under glass, yet I grow it outside, and 
nnd it so free, hardy, lasting, and good, as to 
place it among the 12 best kinds, and the blooms 
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have much more charm and beauty. After 40 
years* experience, has 44 Mr. Ellis ” satisfied 
himself why Roses that have withstood the frost 
and cold die in May ? I accept his word that 
they do do so, although I have never experienced 
it. Is there not some cultural error ? Has the 
spade been among the roots, and killed where 
the frost spared—for the spade does much barm 
among Roses, and very little, if any, good. 
That the summer-budded plants have been killed 
has no bearing upon the question of hardiness, as 
obviously whether the buds were dormant or 
had made a shoot, we do not regard such plants, 
either in growth or in embryo, as in any way 
indicative of the same plants’ capabilities, when 
properly developed, hardened, or established. 
Lamarque and Devoniensis are both extra tender 
Roses, although Lemarque grows in gardens by 
the score with no more protection than the wall 
that supports it. One plant of it, I know, 30 
years’ old, clothes a part of a house to a height of 
40 feet, and when in bloom, the plant is a Bight 
once seen never to be forgotten. Devoniensis, 
among our Roses, has wintered in the open bed 
like the rest, but evidence of its tenderness is 
seen in the injury to the top part of its long 
shoots. It was intended to peg down these long 
shoots, but now they will only have to be 
pruned back to where growth iB sound. 
Lastly, “Mr. Ellis” thinks he has, in a 
measure, accounted for the tenderness of the 
Tea Rose by this sentence : “The summer Rose 
goes into rest in winter, but Teas and Bour¬ 
bons are not only evergreen, but ever-growing, 
and nearly ever-bloomingand, 44 Their con¬ 
stitution and condition are, therefore, of 
necessity tender.” H we accept the above 
statements, we must at once proceed to declare 
that the 

Hardiest, the longest blooming, therefore 
most perpetual, of all Roses are the tenderest. 

I allude to the monthlies. These are growing 
and blooming from May till Christmas ; but who 
will say that they are tender ? There are many 
sorts of monthly Roses, and although they have i 
not the delightful variations and soft colours of 
the Teas, yet they are valuable, and although 
they are not planted as extensively as they 
deserve, yet no one calls them tender—probably, 
not even 44 Mr. Ellis,” in spite of the above 
sentence. We have a large bed of them, and 
the plants are already pruned as much as they 
will be, because they start growing so much 
sooner than any other Roses, and are in flower 
whilst others have not shown their buds. Thus 
we have the desirable evergreen-growing and 
blooming conditions combined in plants of 
absolute hardiness, so that it cannot be at the 
root of the supposed tenderness of another 
section of the same family. Moreover, if by 
summer Roses which go to rest in winter 44 Mr. 
Ellis ” means the Hybrid Perpetuals, is it not a 
fact that any new addition to the above class is 
considered of extra worth if it is an autumnal 
bloomer ?—in which case it ceases to be a summer 
Rose in the sense that the expression is used. 
Such Roses as Grace Darling and Viscountess 
Folkestone are as free and perpetual as any of 
the Teas, but they are far from being tender or 
in need of protection. During last November, 
when the sharp frost came on so suddenly, some 
of the Tea and other Roses were full of buds 
and blossoms, but the effect of the weather was 
to literally force the bushes to rest. Because 
they were in leaf and blossom, it does not follow 
that they were not in a fit state to withstand 
the weather. All the earlier growths were well 
ripened, in which they had been assisted by the 
fine hot autumn, whilst the shoots that were 
soft and unripened would have in any case to be 
pruned away next spring, whether the oold was 
severe enough to kill them or not. It is most 
desirable to 

Popularise the Teas. They can be grown 
in many places where the great red Roses of 
summer cannot, because these last are beautiful 
for a few weeks only, and in autumn their 
shoots are often bare alike of flower and leaf. 
Not so the Teas. They can be placed in the 
most prominent bedB or borders, as they are 
always fresh and beautiful, and rarely without 
flowers. The best of them, too—and it is the 
best we want—are quite as vigorous in growth, 
if not more so than many of the so-called 
Hybrid Perpetuals, which do not merit the 
name of Perpetual at all. So many have been 
taught that Tea-Roses are very tender that they' 


have been excluded from hundreds of gardens 
where they might be well and freely grown. 

__ A. H. 

22.— Bose W. A. Richardson.— 1 This 
is a disappointing Rose sometimes, both 
under glass and in the open air. It is very 
doubtful in your case if the growth gets suffi¬ 
ciently ripened to flower. You had better thin 
out the Bhoots, and shorten back to half their 
length those left. I, however, advise you to 
take it up in the autumn, and plant it in the 
front of the house, and train the growth under 
the glass. My own plants treated in this way 
are now showing a satisfactory number of flower- 
buds. I prune the plants in November, cutting 
out all the weak growth, and shortening back 
the long shoots to half their length.—J. C. C. 

8327.— Tea Roses.— I give below the names of twelve 
kinds which I think will suit “ W. G.," as all have a good 
constitution, are vigorous growers, and free bloomers: 
Anna Olivier, Marie van Houtte, Souvenir d*un Ami, Dr. 
Grill, Mad. Lambaid, Mad. Charles, Sunset, Catherine 
Mermet, Hon. Edith Gifford, Jules Finger, Mad. de Watte- 
ville, and Mad. Hoste.—A. H. 


TRBHS AND SHRUBS. 

3325.— Holly-berries and birds.— Birds 

will undoubtedly eat Holly-berries; but some¬ 
times a tree will not have a berry touched by 
the birds—either the fruit has not ripened pro¬ 
perly or it is in some other way distasteful to 
the birds, even in very severe weather. I do 
not wish to throw any doubt on the goodness of 
Providence to the birds, but a good crop of 
berries is more a proof of the spring and summer 
having been favourable to the setting and growth 
of the frnit than a prophecy of a coming hard 
winter.—G. S. S. 

9.— Manuring Rhododendrons.— Old cow-dung 
forms a very good top-drewing for Rhododendrons, 
because it is retentive of moisture. Old leaf-mould or old 
hot-beds broken up also make a very good top-dressing, 
or to mix with the soil of the beds.—E. H. 

- When Rhododendrons are planted in a 

suitable soil of not less than 2 feet in depth they 
do not want any manure. I imagine, however, 
from your enquiry, that you have some plants 
that are not in a satisfactory condition. If that 
is so, it is quite clear that the soil in which they 
are growing is either unsuitable or the roots 
have got to the end of it. In either case, a top- 
dressing of peat or a suitable loam will be much 
better than manure of any kind if the material 
is laid on the surface 3 inches thick. Cow- 
manure that has laid in a heap for several 
months is, no doubt, the best if you decide on 
using any manure at all. Were it my case, I 
should prefer rotten turves from a light pasture, 
mixed with some leaf-soil in about equal parts, 
with one-eighth part of sand. If these ingre¬ 
dients are well mixed together and spread all 
over the surface of the bed or border, the plants 
will be greatly benefited. It will be understood 
that this mixture is recommended for caseswhere 
peat or suitable loam is not available.—J. CL C. 

4—Best hardy Rhododendrons. — 
If you confine your selection to the mid-season 
and late-flowering hybrids you will find them 
all hardy. It is the blossoms of the early- 
flowering sorts that get injured, although the 
growth escapes. Some good whites will be 
found in the following list: The Queen, Minnie, 
Helen Waterer, and Luciserun. Crimson: John 
Waterer, Blandyanum, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Frederick Waterer, and Vandyke. Scarlet and 
lighter shades of red and rose may include the 
following : concesBum, rosenm, R. S. Field, 
Reedianum, Titian, James Bateman, Barclay - 
anum, and formosum elegana. Some good 
Bhades of purple are included in the follow¬ 
ing : Lady Dorothy Neville, Othello, Prince 
Albert, Nero, Victoria, Sir Thomas Sebright, 
Black Prince, and Caractacus.—J. C. C. 

26.— Plants under trees.— Plants of the common 
Holly, the ordinary and variegated Privet, Laurel, Lanrus- 
tinua or Bay, will give the required variety.—A. G. Butl.hr. 

2950. — Transplanting: a Mahonia.— 

Supposing M. (Berberis) Aquifolium to be re¬ 
ferred to, the plant may be moved at the end 
of March, or early in April, with the best 
results. This pretty and useful Bhrub is by no 
means particular as to either soil or situation. 
It does well in the shade, unless very heavy, 
even in town-gardens, hut almost equally well 
in the sun, if the situation is not very hot and 
dry. With a choice of sites I should prefer an 
open, but half, or lightly-shaded spot, and 
sound, loamy soil.—B. C. R. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

CACTI FOR WINDOWS AND GREEN¬ 
HOUSES. 

Most people are acquainted with the tall- 
growing, free-flowering Cacti, or Phyllocacti, 
as they are botanieally called, of cottage 
windows—plants which require only a sunny 
place and a little water sometimes to make 
them expand their blossoms, which in texture 
and brilliancy even the choicest Orchids cannot 
rival, but everyone is not aware that there are 
many other very different forms of Cacti, which 
may be grown with little trouble in windows 
and greenhouses, and which are a source of 
interest on account of their peculiar forms, and 
at the same time produce brilliant blossoms. 
Nearly all kinds of Cacti may be bought in a 
miniature state in Covent-garden or elsewhere, 
and if carefully tended they will in time develop 
into very interesting plants. “ Cacti are more 
carious than beautiful,” say some. “ What 
freaks of nature these are !” say others, alluding 
to the plants in the succulent house at Kew, a 
house that everyone interested in Cacti should 
not fail to visit. Others think all Cacti beau¬ 
tiful, and derive as much pleasure from them 
as do other amateurs from collections of other 
kinds of plants. The so-called night-flowering 
Cereuses rank amongst the finest of all flower¬ 
ing Cacti. The plants belonging to this class 
are climbers, and do best in a warm greenhouse, 
in a soil consisting of good rough loam and peat, 
with a dash of sand in it. Where it is neces¬ 
sary to move them about, a good plan is to grow 
them on an old Fern-stem, or to get a wire 
cylinder, and fill its centre with Moss and peat 
for them to root in ; and if managed in this way 
they will do well in very small pots. To insure 
their flowering give them plenty of light, and 
do not fall into an error, which is unfortunately 
too common—viz., that of starving these plants. 
A drop of manure-water at times will 
be found to be of great help, as will 
also surfacing the pots with some 
dried cow-manure, and the syringe 
should be freely used during the 
summer time. The best flowerers are 
Cereua McDonaldiae, creamy-white ; 

C. triangularis, the same in colour 
and one of the largest; C. grand i- 
florus ; C. hamatus, cream-coloured ; 

C. Schranki, rose; and C. ptero- 

t onue, a dwarf climber, with white 
owers, the purest white amongst the 
Cactus tribe. Next come the 

Phylxocacti, just alluded to, all 
of which do well in a window or 
greenhouse. They may be trained 
on a trellis or in pots, with wires or 
sticks ; but sticks are best, as the iron 
rusts and injures the roots. They like 
a rough but strong soil, and plenty of 
water when growing, but when they 
have made their growth they should 
be well exposed to light and air. The 
beat sorts are P. crenatus, white : 

P. Ackermanni, deep-red ; P. Ed- 
wardsi, rose : P. phyllanthoides, 
roae ; and P. nitens, cream-coloured. 

To the more rigid forms of Cacti, 
kereua vallidus, a kind with flowers 
of a pale-rose colour, is a grand addi¬ 
tion, and possesses a most delicate 
scent. All the kinds of Echinopsis 
have good flowers, and they are 
plants which can be grown very 
easily. Echinocactus Ottonis, yellow’; 

E. manimillosus, white; and E. 
bicolor, rose and purple, are gems 
only requiring to be seen to be ad¬ 
mired. The Tooth-pick Cactus is one 
of the noblest of the genus to which 
it belongs. Its flowers, which are 
produced in profusion on the woolly 
ipex, are straw-coloured, their base 
or ovary being densely clothed with 
wooL The spines, which are in sets 
of from eight to ten, are very strong, 
and 1 inch or inch long, flat, and ribbed, and 
make very good and perfectly harmless tooth¬ 
picks. The plant grows freely in sandy loam, 
is moderately hardy, and will therefore grow in 
any airy window. The little dwarf Cactus Echi- 
nopsia Pentlandi flammea has flowers 2 inches 
long, which are very showy^—^The plant itself, 
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which is almost hardy, does not succeed in a 
hot, dry house, in which it becomes affected 
by red-spider, otherwise it grows freely. 
Mammillaria elephantidens is a somewhat 
corpulent-looking species. Each mammil is 
£ inch long and 2 inches round, terminated by 
a cluster of from seven to nine pale brown 
spines. The flowers, which are large for those 
of a Mammillaria, are straw-coloured. Plants 
belonging to this section of the genus are apt to 
become affected by red-spider, therefore they do 
best in the open air during summer. They 
only grow about 6 inches high, and are, as a rule, 
favourites with those who are fond of Cacti. 

Mammillaria erecta, as its specific name 
implies, is an erect, narrow-growing plant, 
which attains a height of from 12 inches to 
18 inches. Its spines, which are yellow, are in 
whorls of from eight to twelve, the central one 
being of the same length as the others. It has 
yellow flowers, and is nearly related to the 
Echinocacti. Cereus candicans (see illustration) 
is a vigorous-growing kind, the stem of which, 
when about 5 feet high, is often 3 feet round, 
and the angles large and shallow, rendering the 
plant solid and heavy-looking. The spines, 
which are in sets of from twelve to twenty, are 
yellow, from 2 inches to 4 inches long, and very 
acute. It may be increased by offsets, which 
it produces freely from the base, and it is easily 
grown in almost any soil. The flowers, which 
are pure-white, are but sparingly produced ; 
but it is the spines, rather than the flowers, 
which constitute the chief beauty of this species. 
Stapeli&s are a kind of Cactus which may be 
easily grown. They are succulent, leafless 
plants, the branches of which are generally 
four-sided, toothed, and covered over with dark 
tubercles, which give the plants a grotesque 
appearance. Their singular and often beautiful 
flowers, which spring from uncertain points of 
the stems, exhibit a variety of colours, forming 
exquisitely marked or dotted patterns ; and, 


Cereus candicans. 


notwithstanding the repulsive carrion-like 
odour which almost all the varieties possess, 
they are extensively cultivated because of their 
beauty. In addition to the above there are many 
other types of Cacti which are well worth grow¬ 
ing, and a visit to Kew Gardens w’ould offer a 
good opportunity for selection. D. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

FORCING SEAKALE. 

As soon as frost kills the leaves in autumn the 
plants intended to be lifted for forcing should 



be taken up and laid in some light soil. Open 
a trench at one end of the plantation and lift 
the plants, w’ith as many roots attached to them 
as possible. After taking off the thongs for 
next year’s crop, lay the roots in some light dry 
soil, covering their crowns over with some dry 
litter to keep frost from them. Thus a few 
roots may be had during -winter for forcing 
when required. From 55 degs. to GO degs. will 
be heat enough, and the roots may be planted 
either in large flower-pots or boxes. If in pots, 
invert another the same size over the one in 
which the roots are planted. Thus circum¬ 
stanced and placed in the temperature just named, 
tine, crisp, well-blanched Kale (see illustra¬ 
tion) -will be produced. If required soon after 
being put in warmth, place a few barrow-loads 
of hot manure in the house, and on that set the 
pots. The warmth induces quick growth and 
superior heads. If in boxes, they should be deep 
enough for the roots to stand upright, and there 
should be depth for the Kale to grow to its full 
length before it reaches the lid of the box. If 
more convenient, the roots may be planted in 
light soil 

In the Mushroom-house, covering them 
over with some light material to keep the 
crowns in darkness. Fine crops may also be 

? ;rown upon ordinary hot-beds covered with 
rames and wooden sashes. If glass sashes are 
used, they must be covered with straw and 
double mats to exclude light and keep the tem¬ 
perature of the frames equable— i.e., about 
60 degs. The roots may be planted in light soil 
or in pots placed upon the heated material, 
which should be covered with sifted ashes or 
some light material to keep down the rank 
steam. Where Kale is required in large quan¬ 
tities a Cucumber or Melon-house with bottom- 
heat at command will be found to be one of the 
best structures in which to produce it. Put a 
few inches of soil over the slates or boards 
forming the bottom over the pipes or hot-water 
tank. In this set the roots upright several 
inches apart, running some soil in between 
them, and water well, and as soon as the 
crowns show signs of growth, give another 
soaking, and cover them to the depth of 9 inches 
or 1 foot with dry, sifted leaf-mould or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre. Thus treated, in a very short time 
the tips of the leaves will appear above the 
covering, when the Kale will be fit for use. 
When 

Forced in the open air, Seakale pots or 
boxes having wooden covers must be placed 
over the clumps of plants, and the pot or boxes 
must be covered with fermenting material, con¬ 
sisting of hot stable-manure and leaves well 
mixed together. Care must be taken that the 
manure does not overheat, ,or the crowns will 
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get scorched and the crop lost for the season. 
When planted in rows, if a covering of ashes 
or light, loose soil is placed over the crowns 
from 9 inches to 1 foot in depth just before the 
crowns start into growth in spring, the heads 
of Kale will grow up through the covering, and 
when uncovered the result is often a very supe¬ 
rior crop, which, being late, iB generally very 
acceptable, especially if, after a severe winter, 
other crops are scarce. G. 

Vegetables for exhibition.— Now is 
the time growers must set about thinking in 
earnest regarding what they are going to do 
during the coming season. Already some of the 
most noted growers will have their Onions, 
Leeks, Parsnips, and Parsley sown. But there 
is time enough yet. I make up a nice hot-bed 
and sow on it patches of Leeks, Onions, and 
Parsley during the last week of January, and 
about the middle of February, on a portion 
reserved for that purpose, I sow my Celery for 
exhibition. I have always found that the plants 
mentioned do very much better in a hot-bed 
frame than in a greenhouse or vinery. They 
may be allowed to grow on in the frame until 
the time comes for planting out, but if one has 
the time and the facilities necessary I would 
strongly advise the potting of Leeks, Onions, 
Celery,’and Parsley. This should be done in 
the end of March, and a good compost used in 
which there is a large proportion of old turf. 
At planting out, the plants, if carefully taken 
from the pots, will start off at once. Great care 
must be taken that they are not allowed to get 
too dry when in the pots, as a check then is very 
damaging, especially to Celery, making it almost 
certain to bolt.—J. 

Parsley in winter.— This is always in 

request, and sometimes very difficult to obtain 
in winter. I do not remember having seen the 
following simple contrivance noted—namely, a 
wooden barrel, with large holes bored at equal 
distances all round the outside of it; then a 
large pipe or four pieces of board nailed together, 
which makes a square, placed in the centre of 
the barrel, and filled in all round with good 
soil. When full plant some good strong Parsley- 
roots, one in each hole and on the top. About 
the end of July place the barrel in a Bhady place 
till the plants are well established, and bv 
winter the barrel will be quite covered with 
beautiful green Parsley. This barrel can be 
placed in any cold house to furnish a supply in 
bad weather, or can be put into heat to give a 
fresh supply in spring.—J. 

Triumph Marrow Pea.— Now that the 
Pea-sowing season is so close at hand I should 
like to draw attention to the capital dwarf Pea 
above named. From my own experience of it 
for three years I regard it as the best main-crop, 
dwarf Marrow Pea in cultivation, and if those 
who grant certificates to novelties knew the 
rare merits of this kind they would be more 
chary in granting honours to some others very 
much inferior. Triumph has rather small seed 
for the size of the pod ; but that is because they 
harden thoroughly. For that reason the seed 
is hardier for sowing than is large, succulent 
seed. In height the Pea is, without sticks, 
2£ feet, and when staked about 12 inches 
higher. The pods are freely produced. The 
green Peas are rich in colour and of excellent 
flavour.—D. 

18 .—Woodlice in Oncumber-houaes. 
—This generally arises from not clearing every¬ 
thing out right down to the hotwater-pipes, and 
filling in with new material before starting the 
Cucumbers. I bad a lot of bother with them 
in my house last year, caused, I believe, by not 
being sufficiently careful in clearing out the 
bottom of the bed before the new manure was 
placed in. I kept them down fairly by the 
establishment of a colony of toads in the house, 
and by trapping. It was not convenient to use 
boiling water, or that would have been the surest 
and quickest remedy. However, I have, I 
think, got rid of them this season by making a 
thorough clearance of the old material and filling 
in with new.—E. H. 

12. — Growing Celery. — I presume 
“ J. P.” wants to get it early, and in that case 
the seeds must be sown in February, a little of 
both the white and red of suitable kinds. 
Everybody having their favourites, usually size 
carries the day. Incomparable White and a 
good form of the Manchester Prize Red are a« 
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good as any. The plants must be carefully 
attended to all through their growth, seedlings 
to be pricked off as soon as large enough, select¬ 
ing the strongest plants only, and pricking 
them off 2 inches apart in boxes, or else potting 
singly at first. At any rate, the plants must 
be singled out as soon as possible. They 
must be grown in a light position, where there 
is a genial warmth, till the plants are in 5-inch 
pots, and very robust and sturdy, and by that 
time the trench should be ready for them. 
Shelter and protection will be necessary at first, 
and they must not feel the check that drought 
invariably gives. Liquid-manure will be bene¬ 
ficial when the plants are strong and growing 
rapidly, not before. Lime and soot strewn 
among the plants will effectually keep the slugs 
at bay. There are several ways of blanching ; 
the best is, I think, to tie paper round the leaves 
and then fill in the trench with rough, coarse hay, 
pressing it in firmly. This, with the paper, 
will keep the air away, so as to blanch the 
Celery thoroughly, and liquid-manure may be 
given at the same time.—K. H. 

-The finest Celery I have ever seen 

was grown in Lancashire, mostly by mill- 
operatives, and other amateurs of very limited 
means. They grow it on level ground, and 
blanch it by wrapping the plants round 
with about a dozen folds of thick brown 
paper. Three sticks, with all the leaves left 
on, have been grown to the weight of over 
40 pounds. It requires good management to 
produce solid leaves, as high culture tends to 
pithiness. They do not manure too highly, 
though the ground is rich; but as the plants are 
never earthed up in the least, there is perfect 
control over the roots, and they can be watered, 
or a dressing of manure is placed on the surface 
of the ground near the roots, if it is thought 
necessary. Good Celery can be grown on the 
earthing-up system—good enough lor exhibition; 
but the paper system is best. Soot is the best 
thing to drive away slugs.—J. D. E. 

ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS IN FLOWER, ETC. 

“Tint Tim” sends me a list of the Orchids 
she now has in and coming into flower, num¬ 
bering some thirteen or fourteen. Amongst 
them I notice several kinds of great beauty— 
t.e., Odontoglossum Rossi majus, a beautiful 
object; Oncidium flexuosum, a charming flower 
for personal adornment; 0. varicosum, which I 
am nappy to see she is contented to name aright; 
no more beautiful plant can be grown, and as it 
gains strength it will bloom stronger. The 
Cattleya citrina will please when its blooms 
open ; they are deliciously sweet. By keeping 
the Dendrobiums cool—and you could easily do 
this, I suppose, about last Christmas and the 
New Year—you have learnt a very useful lesson 
in retarding Orchids, which you may remember 
and make use of at some future time. You 
have been very successful with your Coelogyne 
cristata. This Orchid frequently does not 
flower the first year after being split up or 
shifted. MyobjectiontotheDendrobiumBrymer- 
ianum is not because the flower is not curious 
and extraordinary, but the little quivering yel¬ 
low hairs do not fascinate me. I am sorry about 
your Butterfly Orchid ; but you know some must 
die, or what would become of the tradesmen ? I 
do not think you have made out a long list of 
failures ; ana I imaging it ib only impatience 
that is the matter with your Maxillaria. I hope 
you will let me know if it blooms thiB spring, 
and that you may have a good show at Easter 
is the sincere wish of Matt. Bramble. 


DISA GRANDIFLORA. 

In reply to “ Holmbury,” this is a magnificent 
plant, and one deserving better cultivation than 
it usually gets. The specimen should be potted 
in a mixture of light turfy loam and fibrous 

S eat, mixed with some sharp sand, the pots 
rained well, and not potted up as in the manner 
of Orchids ; and this should be done about 
Christmas, or even earlier, because they begin to 
root during the winter months. During this 
season they may be kept in a cold frame—the 
frost being carefully excluded—or at the cool 
end of the Odontoglossum-house. In the sum¬ 
mer plunge the pots in moist material in the 
frame, when plenty of air may be admitted, 


and a thin shading from the sun’s rays can be' 
given. Treated in this manner, when, strong 
enough to bloom a good display wilh be forth¬ 
coming. M. B. 

CULTURE OF HARDY SLIPPER WORTS' 
(CYPRIPEDIUMS). 

“ A Reader ' from Dorking, m Surrey, .write* 
me, and, I am glad to say, sends a list of these 
beautiful plants which he possesses. These are 
now a very popular family, and the hardy, kind* 
are equally as beautiful as the indoor kinds. There- 
are, however, other kinds than those named by 
my correspondent equally beautiful. One 
species which I had in quantity, and flowered,. 
I daresay, amongst the first in the country, C. 
japonicum, I, however, always neglected getting., 
a flower of when fresh, and now at the present 
time I should be glad if anyone would kindly 
send me a blossom in a fresh state. I. am under 
the impression that some timaback I.saidsome- 
thing in Gardening about the treatment of< 
these plants; but they are well worthy of 
another notice, and it must be remembered, 
that, although hardy, I would always endeavour 
to keep the frost from the roots and crowns-,, 
and this is the manner in which I used to grow 
some thousands of them a few years ago, but 
only of the North American kinds, and princi¬ 
pally of the Moccasin Slipper (C- speotabile), 
and which is more beautiful, I think, now. than, 
one-half of the whole set of the acaulesoent 
group of the family. In the first place, a good, 
layer of drainage is necessary, and good outlets 
for carrying away superabundant water; for 
although we are told these plants grow naturally 
in swamps, we cannot, in an artificial state,,' 
imitate the conditions of these places suffi 
ciently well, and, therefore, have to resort t° 
drainage. Above the drainage should be placed- 
about a foot of rough peat and Sphagnum Moss, 
mixed with some turfy loam ana leaf-mould and. 
a little sand. In this mixture, the roots- of the. 
Cypripediums should be planted some six inches 
or nine inches deep, and above them should be 
placed more compost, and the stems will come 
up plentifully until they produce hundreds of 
flowers. They will require to be kept welL 
watered, and at no season of the year should 
they be allowed to suffer, the least dryness at 
the roots. From such positions they may be 
removed with care and potted for indoor decora¬ 
tion, and under this treatment they last a con¬ 
siderable time in great beauty. The other kinds 
may, no doubt, all be grown in thosame manner,, 
but never having had them in such numbers, I 
have never had the chance to test them so well 
as those of the Mocossin-flower. Even the* 
English Slipper Orchid- will oonform to it, 
as well as the greatest novelty, the 
Slipper Orchid from Japan, which has a slit 
down the front of the blossom, and is of larger 
size. I think my friend would have been per- 
perfectly safe with these* if he had covered them 
with leaves and Sphagnum Moss; perhaps- 
they would now have been in better condition^ 
With regard to shading from the sun, they, 
do not want this, but should be planted so. 
that in the hottest part of the day the sun does 
not shine upon them. Matt. Bramble. 


3.— Strength of liquid-manure.— To 
a oertain extent each one has to find this out for 
himself. It may be unfortunate, but gardeners 
seldom tie themselves to fixed or exact quanti¬ 
ties in giving stimulants. Some plants will 
take stronger doses than others, ana to treat all. 
alike would probably not produce the most 
satisfactory result For the most part,, the 
manufacturers of artificial manures issue in¬ 
structions as to what quantity to give any plant 
growing in a given sized pot. This is probably* 
near enough for general purposes, and those 
who give their plants stimulants must learn to. 
discriminate between the strong and the. weak, 
or less strong, irrespective of size of pot. If in 
using any mixture for the first time it is-given 
weak ana as clear as it can be had, it wul be 
an easy matter to increase the strength of the 
.tion as the plants gain in strength.— 
H. 

—Moving a brick frame.— The landlord Is 
right in his claim. I assume that the frame has founda¬ 
tions below the ground. The fact of its being in the open 
and unattaohed makes no difference in the legal position. 
“ An Old 8ubecriber ” should have arranged with his land¬ 
lord before erecting it.—S. A. W. 8. 
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they are likely to produce, disbudding of the 
growths should commence, one only being re¬ 
tained to each spur. That which promises to 
give the best bunch should be selected. All 
shoots beyond those named should be removed. 
When the leaves touch the glass theshootsshould 
be tied down to the wires in a careful manner ; 
and to prevent accidents, theyshould only be bent 
a small way at a time. Patience in getting the 
shoots down to the wires is a great point. If 
they are pulled down too soon many of them 
will be sure to snap off suddenly at the junction 
where the shoot was produced. In that case, 
the season’s crop of fruit is spoilt, as far as that 
shoot is concerned, besides making a gap in the 
cane which does not fill up readily always when 
the shoot breaks off so near to the main-stem. 
When the Vines are in bloom not quite so much 
atmospheric moisture inside the vinery will be 
needed. Give air regularly, avoiding fluctua¬ 
tions, either hot or cold. Directly the Grapes 
are swelling—say about the size of Peas—they 
should be thinned, removing all those berries 


think Vine borders, where it is necessary to 
make borders at all, will be more manageable if 
made above the surface. There may be situations 
where the sinking plan will be serviceable; but I 
do not think deep Dorders are required to start 
with, at any rate. If the border at the begin¬ 
ning is IS inches deep, and 5 feet or 6 feet wide, 
it will be ample for tne first two or three years, 
and then when the Vines begin to bear freely, 
add a couple of feet or so to the border. Then, 
again, in the matter of depth r the surface can be 
added to in the same way as we add to the front 
by annual top-dressing, drawing the roots up 
towards the sunshine instead of sending them 
down by making deep borders. Vines growing in 
shallow, or comparatively shallow, borders, 
must, of course, be well supported; but see 
what a chance this offers to those who believe 
in helping the Grapes on with stimulants and 
top-dressings. I should plant seven Vines in a 
21-feet house to start, and should be guided by 
circumstances, however, as regards permitting 
the strongest to extend.—E. H. 

- Make the border in the front 

of the house. It should be the same 
MB' length as the house and 6 feet wide, 
or you may make it 4 feet wide now 
and add another 2 feet in two years’ 
time. The depth of the border should 
be 2 feet ff inches, with 6 inches of 
rubble in the bottom for drainage, if 
the situation is so low as to require 
drainage. If not, 2 feet will be suffi¬ 
cient. To every four barrow-loads of 
turfy loam add one of old mortar, or 
broken bricks, and a half-bushel of 
1-inch bones. Five Vines will be 
rm enough. These should be two Foster’s 
tj&A Seedling (white) and three Black Ham- 
burghs.—J. C. Cl 

3305. — Green-fly on Peach- 
trees. —The old adage of “A stitch 
in time saves nine n is never more true 
than when one has to deal with green¬ 
fly, or aphides of any kind, for they 
multiply at such an extraordinary rate 
that at times it seems almost impos¬ 
sible to cope with them when they, 
have fully taken possession of a tree or 
plant. The great thing is to kill the 
first-comers, or, perhaps, better still, 
not to wait until the enemy puts in an 
appearance, but to take preventive 
measures while the trees are still free 
from them. Before the buds burst into 
growth the tree should be unnailed 
and well washed with 2 lb. of soft- 
soap dissolved in 3 gallons of warm 
water ; when cold add a quart of To¬ 
bacco-water, re-nail with new shreds, 
or boil the old ones before using. This 
should destroy any eggs on the trees. 
Dip the shoots in the abore mixture, 
Gishurst compound, or some other in- 
™ secticide, or dust them well with snuff 
at the first signs of an attack.— 
S S G 

13.—Victoria Plum— The best 
mode of propagating the Plum is by 
for budding, but to state the exact timo 

W. when the budding or grafting should 


GROS MAROC GRAPE. 

Although this remarkably fine Grape (see illus¬ 
tration) has been in this country for 35 years, 
it is much to be regretted that its merits are 
yet so little known. We are indebted to the 
late Mr. Thomas Rivers not only for its intro¬ 
duction, but also for bringing it into notice by 
placing examples of the fruit before the Royal 
Horticultural Society some years ago. It was 
not, however, until the opening of the great 
International Exhibition at Manchester in 1881 
that its value as a first-class Grape for private 
use and exhibition became known to the million. 
Since that time, however, many of our large 
growers have introduced it into their vineries, 
and my experience of it justifies me in saying 
they will never regret having done so. It is a 
somewhat difficult kind to establish at first, but 
under good management it grows vigorously 
when once started, and bears fruit freely which 
sets and colours well in company with 
all other kinds of Grapes, be they 
early, late. Muscats, or Black Ham- {■ 
burghs. But the treatment usually 
given to Hamburghs undoubtedly 
suits it best. 


Amateurs and others 
who do not know the Grape should be 
careful to secure their young plants 
from a reliable source, and as the 
planting season is now with us, let me 
advise all who have not already done 
so to find room for a Vine or two of 
the Gros Maroc in an early or mid- 
season house. C. 


15.— Vine border and Vines for a 
lean-to house. —In making a Vine border 
the nature of the soil will have some weight. If 
the subsoil is bad excavate enough to lay a good 
foundation of concrete and rubble below the 
surface, and then lay the border for the roots 
to work in well above the surface ; in fact, I 


g may then be proceeded with, allowing 
feet from plant to plant and 2 h feet between. 

e rows. — C. Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE PROPAGATING-HOUSE. 

W here no provision in the shape of hot-water 
pipes is made for bottom-heat one is obliged to 
tall back on the old leaf-bed, and this in my case 
is built up in a house that was formerly a small 
Pine-stove, but now answers the triple purpose 
of Tomato-house in late spring and summer, 
warm greenhouse in autumn and early winter, 
and propagating-house from the end of January 
until it is no longer required for that purpose. 
The bed is thrown out to a depth of 4 feet, and 
filled in with good Oak-leaves, into which a very 
little long litter is worked, and this, with a few 
inches of Cocoa-refuse for plunging, furnishes me 
with sufficient warmth for my purpose. When 
the inventory of all cuttings necessary for the 
summer decoration of the flower garden has been 
made, a note should be taken of all other plants 
that may be wanted for different purposes 
throughout the year and provision made to start 
them. Perhaps the first to claim attention, 
because they are often specially required, are all 
kinds of plants adapted for table decoration. 
Tuberous Begonias are rapidly coming to the 
front for this work, and there are few more 
pleasing subjects for a centre bowl or vase. 
Varieties specially adapted for the purpose may 
doubtless be picked out from almost every batch 
of seedlings, but the better plan is to secure a 
few very free-flowering double-flowered forms 
in the scarlet, rose, and pink shades. A few of 
these may be started in the propagating-house, 
and the others allowed to come on at will with¬ 
out the aid of artificial warmth, ensuring thereby 
a long season of these very useful plants. A 
little Gloxinia-seed may be sown at the end of 
January, and if the seedlings are transferred to 
small pots as soon as they are ready they will 
throw some good flowers before the end of the 
summer. A few of such seedlings, each with 
four or five flowers, make a very pleasing centre¬ 
piece rising from a carpet of Selaginella. A little 
Cyclamen-seed should also be sown about the same 
time. The scarlet berries of Rivina humilis are 
sometimes handy ; this grows very quickly from 
seed, and may consequently be included in the 
list. Fine-foliaged plants also claim attention, 
as a lot of healthy young plants is always accept¬ 
able where there is a considerable amount of 
house and table decoration. The propagating- 
house is also the receptacle for additional sup¬ 
plies of other plants, such as winter-flowering 
Begonias in variety, Bouvardias, Epiphyllums, 
Coronilla glauca, Eupatorium, Sparmannia, and 
the like, that may be wanted later in the year. 
It is as well at this season, before the propa¬ 
gation is fairly started, to make a note of all 
the most useful things, and either increase or 
partially discard the stock, as the case may be. 
No hard and fast line can be laid down, as 
individual requirements are necessarily very 
different, although, I think, we may take it for 
granted that in the majority of cases one can 
hardly have too many hardy plants for decora¬ 
tion, or for producing flowers for cutting. For 
this latter purpose the winter-flowering Pelar¬ 
goniums must not be forgotten, and a batch of 
the best known and most effective varieties 
should be a prominent feature of thepropagating- 
house. 

28.— Palms in window boxes.— I fear 
the Palms are more injured than you seem to 
think; the injury will probably show itself 
more as time goes on. The plants require a little 
nursing now to try and bring them round. If 
you have no greenhouse in which to place them 
for two or three months, try and spare room for 
them inside the window, or anywhere, in fact, 
where they can get more warmth and a fair 
amount of light. Meanwhile, take off about an 
inch of the old soil, and give them a top-dressing 
of fresh earth. As soon as they show signs of 
recovery give them manure-water regularly all 
the summer. —J. C. C. 

14.—Carnations and Picotees in 

pots. —These are not difficult to grow in pots. 
Young plants may be purchased from any 
grower who makes them a speciality, of both 
the stage flowers and also the best border 
kinds now in small pots, though one or two of 
the large growers have left off potting up 
the young plants in autumn, planting them 
out in beds under glass instead, and when 
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' glass instead, and ' 
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the orders come in the plants are lifted, 
packed in Moss, and sent by parcel post. There 
is a great saving in this, and the plants do just 
as well. Of course, they must be potted as 
soon as received, and shifted on into the flower¬ 
ing pots as soon as the roots work through to 
the sides of the pots. Ten-inch pots are 
generally used for flowering the plants in. A 
smaller size than this will not give room for 
layering. Two plants should be placed in each 
pot. Carnations may be—in fact, are—grown 
in very much smaller pots. At this moment I 
have several hundreds in 5-inch and 6-inch pots, 
being forced gently to bloom early. I mention 
this to show what an accommodating plant the 
Carnation is, if fairly well treated. Good loam, 
slightly enriched with very old manure and a 
little bone-meal, will grow them in a satisfactory 
manner.—E. H. 

- There are a great many different sections 

into which the Carnation is divided for garden 
purposes. The ordinary Flakes, Bizarres, and 
Picotees, are sometimes grown in pots—not in 
the greenhouse, but protected in cold frames 
during the winter—and placed out-of-doors in 
the spring and summer months to be taken into 
the greenhouse to open their flowers in J uly. 
The self-coloured varieties may be also treated in 
this way, if preferred. The most useful Carna¬ 
tions for greenhouse culture are those termed 
“ Tree ” or perpetual-flowering varieties. Now 
is a good time to obtain them. They may be 
purchased as small plants to be grown on to 
flower next autumn and winter, or in the form 
of larger plants in blossom at the present time. 
Cuttings may be taken from these flowering 
plants, which would, during the summer, 
become large enough to flower in the autumn, 
winter, or spring of next year. The large plants 
themselves might be repotted and grown on 
another year. They form tough, woody stems, 
and make the most perfectly healthy plants, if 
they are placed out-of-doors during the summer 
and early autumn months. They also require 
moderately rich soil to grow in, and it should 
be of an open, sandy character.—J. D. E. 

33. — Heating a span roofed green¬ 
house. —If the boiler which heats your 
dwelling-house is large enough there will be no 
difficulty whatever in heating the greenhouse, 
although it is 10 feet away from the dwelling. 
\oumust, however, first satisfy yourself that 
there is sufficient power in the existing boiler 
to do the work of the additional length of piping 
to be added. To heat the greenhouse you will 
require a tiow-and-return 4-inch pipe along the 
sides and one end. From the boiler a single 
flow-and-return 3-inch pipe will be sufficient. 
You had better get a practical hot-water engi¬ 
neer to look at it.—J. C. C. 

- There is nothing like hot-water pipes 

under any circumstances, and, in the case of a 
wooden structure, it is also the only safe method. 
A wooden house is always colder than one -with 
brick walls, so rather more piping than usual 
will be desirable. Two rows of 4-inch along 
each side, placed under the stage if there is one, 
or along next the glass at the sides, will be 
about right, equalling about 80 feet altogether, 
with the connections. Get an upright, indepen¬ 
dent, cylindrical boiler—not a coil, but one of 
those with a waterway all round the fire—and 
if the pipes are properly arranged it will work 
as steadily as you could desire. It will, of 
course, stand outside the house, and in any con¬ 
venient spot.—B. C. R. 

34. —Chinese Primulas.— These seeds 
now cost a deal of money. The growers tell me 
it is more difficult to obtain seeds than it used 
to be, and they put a less quantity in their 5s. 
packets ; therefore, it is important that the best 
way to treat the seeds should be known. I 
never heard of anyone covering such seeds with 
half an inch of soil, nor did I ever do so. Prob¬ 
ably it was a misprint for one-eighth of an 
inch. The seeds swell considerably in the pro¬ 
cess of vegetation, and, if too lightly covered, 
will appear on the surface after watering the 
soil. I cover one-eighth of an inch, and get them 
to vegetate well.—J. D. E. 

3121.— Treatment of a Olivia and 
Agapanthus. —Both your plants need larger 
pots. They are both strong-rooting subjects, 
and require more root-space than many things. 
Let both of them be shifted at once into pots 
two sizes larger. You may then allow the 
strong shoots to remain. When the plants are 


turned out of the pots remove about one-third 
of the old soil. For a compost get some turfy 
loam, if you can, and mix some coarse sand 
with it. Give moderate supplies of water until 
new growth is being made, when more will be 
required. Your greenhouse is rather too small 
for such strong-growing plants.—J. C. C. 

25. — Small greenhouse without 
garden. —You may raise Fuchsias and Pelar¬ 
goniums from seed without much trouble, but 
Azaleas and Camellias are more difficult; at the 
same time, it is worth a trial. You had better 
wait until the middle of April before you sow 
any of the seeds ; the weather will then be 
warmer, and not so much danger of the seed 
rotting in the soil for the want of warmth to 
cause it to vegetate. Drain the pots well and 
use plenty of sand with the soil, well watering 
the latter before you sow the seed. Just cover 
the seed with some fine earth, and then place 
the pots in the warmest corner of the green¬ 
house. Place a piece of glass over each pot to 
prevent the soil from drying too quickly. When 
the soil wants moisture dip each pot in a bucket 
of water, allowing the latter to flow very gently 
over the surface until the whole of it is 
moistened.—J. C. C. 

- Fuchsias and Pelargoniums are easily 

raised from seed, and if sown this month, and 
kept growing steadily, the plants will nearly all 
flower before next winter. Full instructions for 
growing Zonals from seed will be found on page 10 
of Gardening, March 7th, in which this question 
appears. The treatment for Fuchsias is some¬ 
what similar, but the soil should be richer and 
more moisture be given, with a light shade 
from hot sun in summer. Azaleas and Camellias 
require more of both care and patience. Sow 
the seed in well-drained pots of sandy peat, in 
heat, in the spring ; but they are often a long 
time germinating, and in any case the plants 
will not flower for several years. Abutilons 
are interesting and easily managed, and from a 
6d. packet of Heliotrope-seed, if fresh, you may 
obtain a hundred or more plants with a little 
care. All the above must, of course, be trans¬ 
ferred from the seed-pans to 3-inch pots in the 
first place when large enough, and afterwards 
to 5-inch or 6 inch sizes, in which to flower. 
Of course, you are aware that only a proportion 
—say, half or less—of the seedlings will be 
worth keeping, the rest being worthless and fit 
only for the rubbish-heap. But raising seed¬ 
lings is very interesting work all the same, and 
now’ and then one may get something really 
first-class.—B. C. R. 

31.— Orange-tree not blooming.— The 

Orange-tree appears to have been managed in a 
skilful way, so far. You must not, however, 
be too liberal with stimulants during the present 
season, or the growth will not ripen properly, 
and then you will get no flowers. You could 
hardly expect your plant to flower so soon after 
the rough treatment it must have had. Do 
not, however, make a mistake, and go to the 
opposite extreme and starve the plant. 
Orange-trees require rather liberal feeding. 
The condition of the growth and the colour of 
the foliage will tell you when they have had 
enough. The leaves of a badly-nourished tree 
are always of a yellowish colour.—J. C. C. 

- If the plant flowered regularly some 

years ago it will do so again. Nothing will 
induce it to blossom if it misses doing so when 
it begins to grow in the spring. Good culture 
during the summer and autumn will cause it 
to flower w T ell next year. The trees will grow 
and make nice green leaves in a conservatory in 
summer, but such a house is too much shaded 
to protect the flowering-plants from the sun. To 
keep Orange-trees in a free-flowering, healthy 
state, they require a hot house temperature 
when in growth, and quite free exposure to the 
sun. That would be leaving it “to nature,” 
as the natural conditions for the Orange are a 
high temperature and much sunshine when 
growing.—J. D. E. 

16. — Hard water for greenhouse 
plants. —Many are compelled to use hard 
water for their greenhouse plants, and they make 
very satisfactory progress, too, by exposing it to 
the atmosphere as long as possible before using 
it (two or three days will do). The beat plan 
to adopt would be to have an open tank to hold 
the water after it was pumped. If only a small 
quantity is required a butt will do.—E. H. 
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ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS. 

This is a most useful plant for all the year 
round, but never are its merits more apparent 
than during the winter months, when Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns are liable to get brown—at least, the 
old last year’s fronds, while the new ones are 
too tender to be useful; but this Asparagus 
retains its verdant green look right through the 
winter, and keeps on growing, as if it made 
little difference as regards the length of the 
days or geniality of the Beason. It is by no 
means difficult to cultivate, and anyone having 
a good strong plant may soon increase his stock 
by division of the roots in spring. The way I find 
to answer well when grown for cutting is to pot 
it in good-sized pots, with plenty of drainage, 
using rather rough lumps of peat and loam to 
keep the soil open, and some good sharp silver 
sana, and when the long, trailing shoots push 
, up they are loosely tied to stakes set in round 
the edge of the pot, or they do extremely well 
trained up to wires under the roof of any glass¬ 
house, where the temperature is not allowed to 
fall below 50 degs. During summer they de¬ 
light in plenty of root-moisture—in fact, during 
the whole vear they should not be allowed to 
get dry, and anyone who does much floral de¬ 
coration that necessitates the use of foliage will 
find this an invaluable aid to the flower-basket 
supply, as it can be cut in long trailing pieces, 
several feet in length, without injury to the 
plant, provided you keep thinning out the oldest 
growths, and training in the young, and those 
who require large quantities will doubtless find 
it best to plant out in specially prepared borders 
and train the growth loosely up under the roof. 
As a specimen plant, either large or small, there 
are very few that can equal it, as the very deli¬ 
cate foliage is produced in such profusion that 
even the largest specimen has a light, graceful 
appearance, and in small pots, for dinner-table 
decoration, 1 hardly know of any foliage-plant 
to excel it _ _ _ J. G. H. 

36—Propagator heated with an oil- 

lamp. —There is certainly something wrong 
somewhere, but where the fault lies, 1 
scarcely say without further particulars. I have 
made and used a good many propagators on 
exactly the same lines as the one described, bnt 
have never had anything like the trouble referred 
to by this querist. An excess of moisture is 
occasionally found, but by placing a slate over 
the evaporating-pan, and keeping a little air 
always on at the top of the frame, the difficulty 
is easily surmounted. There must surely be 
something wrong with either the Cocoa-nut- 
fibre or the soil used for things to go mouldy in 
a few hours. Having also a cold greenhouse, 
and wishing to raise some choice seeds quickly, 
I recently constructed an exactly similar appar¬ 
atus, the only difference being that, having no 
Cocoa-nut-fibre at hand, I used sawdust instead, 
and it works splendidly without any slate over the 
pan, or other precaution against damp. Holly- 
hock-seed germinated in three days, and Tuber¬ 
ous Begonias and Gloxinias like Grass. Perhaps, 
in this instance, the Cocoa-nut-fibre is made too 
wet in the first place. Try it for a few days 
without anything inside, and see if the damp 
works off. If not, send particulars and measure¬ 
ments to the editor, and I will try to put you 
straight*—B. C. R. 

-1. —Pot-root Dahlias. —These are usually 
late-struck plants not planted out. It is a con¬ 
venient way of keeping stock, especially for a 
nursery. When the propagating season comes 
the roots should be repotted into larger pots if 
xnuoh increase is required. If only one plant 
from each is wanted the plants may be kept 
oool and planted out at the right time without 
repotting. It is a question of stock, and the 
treatment should fit in with requirements.— 
EL 

—-— These are produced from cuttings taken 
during the summer from the plants flowering in 
the open garden. The pots containing the tubers 
are kept during the winter in any house or 
died where frost is kept out. The soil about the 
roots is kept dusty dry, and they may be laid on 
their sides under the stage of the greenhouse. 
The plants may now be started in a warm green¬ 
house, and when they have grown a little the 
roots may be shaken oat from the soil, and be 
repotted ; and if any of them have more than 
one shoot the tuberous roots may be divided, 
for one shoot to each plant is enough. The 
Digitized b 1 


plant is enough. Tb 
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individual plants or the divided portions may 
be repotted and grown on carefully until it is 
time to plant them out the last week in May or 
early in June.—J. D. E. 

27.— Smell from a lamp. —Undoubtedly 
the fumes from a paraffin-lamp or stove of any 
kind are more or less prejudicial to plant life, 
particularly if continuous, and unless the air is 
frequently changed. I do not think the actual 
smell does much harm—though, certainly, far 
from beneficial—it is the fumes that invariably 
accompany the odour. You say that the lamp-wick 
is never turned up too much; are you aware 
that the smell is always worse when an oil-lamp 
or stove-wick is low than when moderately high, 
the reason being that the combustion is then 
less perfect?—B. C. R. 


GESNERAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

Amongst plants that are especially adapted for 
autumn and winter decoration the Gesnera still 
holds a foremost place, combining as it does the 
properties of both a fine-foliaged and flowering- 
plant in a striking degree. Its leaf-markings 
are exceptionally rich and varied, and the flower- 
spikes, when well thrown up above the foliage, 
form collectively a perfect ideal of a vase (see 
illustration) or table-plant. We have lately 
been using Gesneras somewhat extensively for 


drainage, will prove fatal to them, and if once 
during the growing season their leaves flag they 
seldom recover. They should be shaded from 
strong sunlight, as they are very easily scorched. 
I have grown the majority of our plants in the 
Cucumber-house, which was shaded on the 
south side, but not on the north, and the tem¬ 
perature and general treatment to which the 
Cucumbers were subjected suit the Gesneras 
admirably, as without a good command of heat 
and moisture neither will be satisfactory. Under 
favourable conditions Gesneras are not liable to 
insect peste, but should mealy-bug get esta¬ 
blished on them it must be carefully removed, 
as rough usage would be fatal to their leaf 
beauty. They well repay all the attention that 
may be given them, and if not required for 
indoor decoration they prove a source of great 
attraction in the stove during the dullest and 
most flowerless months of the year. When 
their beauty begins to fade, moisture should be 
gradually withheld; but as long as the foliage 
remains intact they should be exposed to the 
light, as ou its functions being properly per¬ 
formed to the last depends the size and vigour 
of the tubers for next year’s work. After the 
foliage is decayed they may be stored under the 
stage of the stove, where, if the pots are laid 
on their side, the soil will keep in a condition 
to retain the vitality of the roots in the beat 
condition for starting again in spring. J. 



Gesnera refuJgens in a rase. 


indoor decoration, as, in addition to their suit¬ 
ability for single vases, they give a rich look to 
groups or large mixed stands of plants, and 
withstand the ofdeal of subdued light and the 
usually dry atmosphere of ordinary living-rooms 
better than most plants. G. zebrina and zebrina 
splendens are beautifully striped, or rather 
veined, with dark colours, on a rich-green 
ground. G. cinnabarina is also a very excellent 
variety, dwarf and sturdy in habit, and, as its 
name implies, bronze or cinnamon in colour. 
G. refulgens (here figured) is a fine, handsome 
kind, both in flowers and foliage. As regards 
culture, I usually shake the old bnlbs or roots 
out iu April, and start them in boxes or pans 
in light sandy soil, placing them in a Cucumber- 
house or Vinery where a brisk heat is main¬ 
tained. As soon as they are fairly started into 
leaf-growth, they are potted at once into the 
pots in which they are intended to flower. I 
find single plants in 4-inch or 5-inch pots the 
most useful for vases or for mixing in groups ; 
but if large specimen pots are required, from 
three to six plants maybe used with good effect. 
The compost which I use is turfy loam, peat, 
and leaf-soil, or thoroughly rotten cow or sheep- 
manure, and plenty of sharp silver sand. The 
pots should be 

Well drained with dry, clean potsherds; 
for although Gesneras delight in plenty of root 
and atmospheric moisture, anything like stag¬ 
nant-water at the root, or a stoppage of the 


IMPORTED AZALEAS. 

Most of the Azaleas sent to this country are in 
the shape of small round-headed bushes, with a 
clear stem of about 6 inches high. They are 
planted out in a light vegetable soil, and, con¬ 
sequently, make very free growth. Suoh being 
the case, it is absolutely necessary to check 
them as little as possible in the shifting about 
they have to undergo before they are established 
in this country ; and in order to succeed with 
them a very good plan is to unpack the plants 
directly they are received, when the state of the 
soil can be readily ascertained. Those that are 
dry should be soaked in a pail or tub of water, 
as if potted when very dry it is almost impos¬ 
sible to moisten the centre of the ball, and, con¬ 
sequently, many of the leaves will drop. The 
Unpacking directly the plants are received 
is most essential for the preservation of the 
foliage, as they are crowded very tightly to¬ 
gether, in order to reduce the cost of carriage as 
much as possible, and the leaves are liable to 
turn yellow and drop if confined in this way too 
long. When unpacked, and the ties that bind 
the head of the plant together loosened, the 
damp floor of the shed is a very good place to 
stand them till potting commences, and for this 
purpose I prefer equal parts of peat and leaf- 
mould, with a liberal admixture of sand, to peat 
alone, as the soil in which they have been 
grown is nearly all well-decayed leaf-mould. 
The size of the pots will, of course, depend 
upon that of the plants, but on this subject 
a word or two may well be said, for many 
of the plants that have been dug up from 
the open "ground have balls of earth so large that 
if they were not reduced the pot would be alto¬ 
gether out of proportion to the head of the 
plant, and its value would consequently be 
greatly lessened. Such being the case, 
sufficient soil may be taken off to allow 
the plant a pot proportionate to its size, bnt a 
good deal may sometimes be done towards this 
end by pressing the ball of earth together with 
the hands before potting, as being of a light, 
spongy nature this can be done. In potting 
especial care must be taken that every cavity is 
thoroughly filled with soil. With regard to the 
firmness of the soil, I fail to see the advantage 
of ramming it down to the extent that is often 
done, for many seem to think that an Azalea 
requires the soil to be almost as hard as a rock, 
against which opinion I may point out the light 
compost in which they are grown in Belgium. 
Still, for large plants it is necessary to make the 
soil much more solid than for the small, freshly 
imported ones. When potted the plants should 
be stood on a level surface, ana a thorough 
watering given them, a rather fine rose being 
used for the purpose. If the plants are received 
during the first half of September they may be 
stood in a cold frame, but after that a structure 
in which there is a little heat—just sufficient, in 
fact, to start the roots into growth without 
delay—will be of service. ^ | fj-Q j 
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Overcrowding should be guarded against, 
■and the plants mast therefore be stood at such a 
•distance that the tips of the branches just touch 
each other. Whether in a frame or greenhouse, 
the structure should be kept as close as possible 
consistent with the requirements of the plants 
for aiortnight or so till they have fully recovered 
from the check of removal, and the delicate 
hair-like fibres are commencing to push their 
way .into the new compost. In tne case of bright 
dry weather setting in, a good syringing a 
couple of times a day will be of service. When 
the plants are established in their new quarters 
more air should be given, in order tnat the 
growth may be thoroughly ripened, as upon this 
to a great extent will depend the future display 
•of bloom. Of course, where required for forcing, 
the object is to ripen them as soon as possible, 
in order .that they may be again started in heat, 
.and on that account the varieties that perfect 
their growth early, and consequently have their 
buds in a prominent state, should alone be 
chosen. For very early forcing, however, these 
imported plants are not the best, the most 
preferable being those that are forced year after 
.year, as if they do not suffer any check after the 
removal of the flowers, but are encouraged to 
grow as freely as possible, the specimens treated 
in this way gradually acquire an early flowering 
•habit. Azalea mollis is also imported into this 
country in large quantities (usually after the 
.leaves have dropped) in the shape of little bushes 
•bristling with flower-buds, and where required 
for flowering under glass the plants should as 
aeon as possible be potted, as those that are par¬ 
tially established -will retain their flowers longer 
than those that are not potted till they are on 
the point of flowering. For this very reason 
some prefer to*grow their plants of this Azalea 
required for the greenhouse altogether in pots, 
but still if plants are lifted from the open 
ground, and potted early, there is but little 
difference in their behaviour. H. 

PLANTS IN AN AMATEUR’S GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. 

I have a good show of •Chinese Primulas now. 
Ruby King is the best bright strain and Hayes’ 
is an excellent white. The seed was sown in 
March last in a frame with Cucumbers, and the 
seedlings were carefully grown on in frames 
through the summer in a compost of fibry loam, 
leaf-mould, sweet, rotted cow-dung, and sand. 
Now liquid-manure is given. A good batch of 
Cinerarias grown in a similar manner to the 
•above will aoon.give me a good show of bloom, 
-as some of the flowens are now expanding. 
Spannannia africana I find a useful plant, 
flowering all through the winter. It is not 
particular to soil, and short young shoots strike 
freely in a Cucumber-frame. I have a Polygala 
in bloom, also a Diosma fragrans, and though 
the flowers are small, they are white, and the 
foliage is very fragrant. Some Camellias are also 
open, and I have a good collection of Ferns. 
Adiantum Williamai is a good specimen, now 
-quite fresh,- and very easy to grow. 4Some Abu- 
tilons of good kinds are pretty ; these grow on 
outdoors in summer kept pinched back. The 
pretty double white 'Bramble (Ruben rosrefolius 
-coronarius) is in flower. It is planted out 
in summer, kept in bounds, and potted in 
October. Primula oboonica, grown in pots, put 
out in summer «in a shady spot, is now very 
useful. The true Marguerites, grown with the 
Chrysanthemums, are still flowering freely. A 
dozen varieties of soon ted Pelargoniums are also 
useful. __ 0. L. 

LARGE-FLOWERED PELARGONIUMS 
AND THEIR CULTURE. 

Beginning with the cuttings, by means of which 
propagation is chiefly effected, seedlings being 
raisedT only when new varieties are desired, 
these may be inserted at any time from the 
beginning df April until September, and, natur- 
•ally, the earlier they are got to work the larger 
end more forward will the plants be by a given 
time the following season, and in the case of 
some early-flowering varieties, the earlier will 
they flower; though the majority of the show 
Kinds, with some in the other sections, seldom 
or never produce any buds until the summer is 
close at hand. As it takes fully twelve months 
to g row a good Pelargonium in a 5 or 6-inch pot, 
the market growers, who find, as a rule, the 
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early batches to pay them best, generally go 
over the plants as they ceme into bloom 
before being sent to market, and take off any 
superfluous side-shoots, the lose of which will 
not affect the appearance of the plants ; these 
make capital cuttings. In other caeca, old plants 
of the leading varieties are planted out under 
glass, or grown in large pots, when they afford 
quantities of very strong cuttings. In either 
case the cutting* are inserted singly in small 
pots, sandy loam, with a little leaf-mould, being 
used, and the pots stood thickly on shelves or 
raised stages over some hot-waier pipes in a 
light house, and kept nearly dry until roots are 
formed, when rather more water is given. 

Small cuttings may be rooted several 
together in 3^ inch pots, potting them off singly 
when rooted, but they usually succeed better 
when inserted singly. Later batches taken in June, 
Julv, or early in Angust, are placed on ashes in 
cold, sunny frames to strike, but early cuttings 
need a little warmth, and rather more moisture, 
as, being of a softer nature, they are apt to flag 
or wilt. Unlike the Zonals, which often begin 
blossoming as soon as they are fairly rooted, the 
large-flowering Pelargoniums seldom flower tx> 
any extent the same season, even when struck 
moderately early, but are best brought along 
quietly and reserved to bloom in the following 
spring or early summer. In private gardens, 
where the flowering-plants are not disposed of, 
the usual plan adopted is to harden these off 
when the bloom is past by standing them on 
ashes or slates in a sunny spot out-of-doors, and 
keeping them almost dry at the root for a month 
or so, and then cutting them hard back, the 
growing tops and side-shoots being utilised for 
cuttings, which root readily in a cold frame or 
on a greenhouse shelf at that season. The old 
stamps are allowed to Btart into growth again, 
keeping them comparatively dry at the root 
until the young shoots have extended an inch or 
so, and then shaken out and repotted. These 
come in nicely for early flowering the following 
season, while the plants from cuttings which 
are shifted into the flowering-pots either before 
Christmas, or else in February or March, bloom 
later than the others, and so afford a nice 
succession. 

Cuttings struck in small (thumb) pots are 
usually repotted into the 3-inch size when rooted, 
using good sandy loam, with a little leaf-soil 
or well-decayed manure, and finally shifted into 
the 5 or 6-inch flowering-pots, though if healthy 
and strong they are sometimes shifted directly 
from the first into the flowering sizes, especially 
if time rather than very perfect specimens is an 
object. For the final potting, which must not 
take place until the small pots are getting pretty 
well filled with roots, the moat suitable compost 
is composed of good sound fibrous loam, with 
half the quantity of leaf-soil and well decayed 
manure mixed, and a dash of coarse sand, soot, 
and bone-meal, though a little Clay’s Fertiliser is 
frequently substituted for the last. The drain¬ 
age must be free, but not excessive, and the soil 
be pressed quite firmly round the old ball—a 
potting-stick being frequently employed. The 
soil in the small pots should be fairly moist, but 
not wet, when the plants are potted, and a 
capital plan is to give the plants a couple of 
waterings with a solution of sulphate of ammonia, 
or good guano-water, a few days before shifting 
them; this seta the roots at work, and they rush 
straight away into the fresh soil. After being 
potted, the plants are kept close for a week or 
so until growth recommences, but as little water 
as possible is given until the roots have pene¬ 
trated the fresh soil. I should, perhaps, have 
said that the points of the plants ought to be 
taken out as soon as they begin to grow, but one 
stopping usually suffices, from three to five 
shoots only being required for examples in 5-inch 
pots. During the winter the plants should stand 
near the glass on a raised stage or shelf in a very 
light and airy house, a temperature of 45 degs. 
to 55 degs. being most suitable. Few evergreen 
subjects require so little water during the dull 
season as these; none whatever ought to be 
given until the soil is almost perfectly dry, and 
that chiefly in the mornings of fine mild days. 
Indeed, at all times the utmost care in watering 
is necessary in the successful culture of these 
charming plants, for while on the one hand they 
must have sufficient moisture to supply all needs, 
and keep the foliage fresh and growing, on the 
other, if water is frequently given before it is 
really required—v t ., before the soil becomes dry. 


or nearly so— the soil sour* the roots suffer, 
and the plant itself gets into an unhealthy 
condition. 

Liquid-manure in moderation is desirable, 
and, indeed, indispensable to the production of 
first-rate examples, but must neither be given 
too strong nor too frequently, andi, of course, 
more abundantly after the flowering-pots become 
full of roots, and the flower-bu4s> begin to* 
appear, than at any other time. Diluted stable- 
liquid, or an infasion of horse-droppings-, should 
form the mainstay, but some weak soot or 
guano-water occasionally is excellent for » 
change, the former imparting a deep green and 
healthy hue to the foliage ; and a little sulphate 
of ammonia—not stronger than half an ounce to* 
the gallon—given once a week as the trusses are* 
rising, adds sire and brilliancy to the ffowera. 
Generally speaking, these Pelargoniums succeed* 
best on open or lattice stages, where the arr can 
circulate freely round the plants, than on an' 
impervious bottom of any kind. Varieties' are* 
now very numerous in all sections, and a good* 
selection is easily made. A few of the chief* 
favourites among market growers, however, are* 
Triomphe de St. Maude (crimson), Duchess of' 
Bedford (white), Digby Grand (blush), Gold 
Mine (orange-scarlet), Tommy Dodd (blush), 
Mme. Buck (white, very early), Venus (white, 
early), Ed. Perkins, Mrs. J. Hayes, and Grand 
Lilas. Amateurs would find a few of these by 
no means difficult to manage, and to add con¬ 
siderably to the gay appearance of the green¬ 
house in summer. B. C. R, 

OUTDOOR PImANTB. 

PLANTS FOR AN EXPOSED LAWN. 

8279 .—Pampas Grass loves deep, moist soil, 
and flourishes upon the margin of a lake or 
stream; but if it is liable to be flooded and 
frozen, I am afraid it weuM perish in the ordeal. 
Tritemas, too, are out of the question. They 
would surely perish, as I fear some of ours have 
been hard hit during the past winter, although 
they are in a high position in a bed of good but 
well-drained soil. BambooB, too, will probably 
not relish water over their roots during winter, 
although they revel in plenty m summer. If a 
spot could be chosen above high-water mark at 
flood time, and with plenty of shelter, B. Metake 
and B. viridi-glaucescens would probably suc¬ 
ceed well. Tne choice tree-Spiraeas, such as 
S. Lindleyana and ariaefolia, would hardly 
stand the flooding; but there is a pretty shriib, 
by no means common in gardens, which loves 
moisture, and that is Clethra alnifolia. It 
makes a free and graceful bush, flowers in 
summer and early autumn, the flowers being 
small white, but produoed upon long spikes. It 
is very pretty, and has a delightful fragrance. 
The double form of the Guelder Rose is often 
seen in gardens, but not the single one, which, 
to some, is even prettier. It is a native of 
this country, and in the woods, where it is 
abundant, its roots are often flooded during the 
winter. Its flower-heads are flat, and contain 
sterile and fertile flowers. The fertile ones 
are succeeded by berries, which are first red 
and then black. As a berry-bearing shrub it 
has a distinct value, and the fading leaves in 
autumn take on a meet brilliant hue. It is 
often called the Water Alder. Among hardy 
lants the herbaceous Spiraeas would thrive. 

. gigantea grows 6 feet nigh, and has creamy 
corymbs of flowers like those of our native 
Meadow Sweet, whilst S. venusta, the Queen 
of the Prairies, is less tall, but none the less 
beautiful, with its massive rosy plumes. Then 
there are the Irises. The common Iris, which 
grows by our stream-sides, is not to be despised; 
but bolder and lovelier still are such Irises as 
aurea, with its rich-yellow flowers, and ochro- 
letfca and its variety, gigantea, which grows 
6 feet high. Iris sibirica, too, of lowlier stature, 
revels in moisture, whilst the Japan Iris should 
find a congenial home; and there are many 
longing for such a place as apparently the above 
querist has, where they can grow these, the 
most striking of the Orchid family, without 
need of perpetual watering and mulchings. Two 
stately, n&rdy plants, which, though lying down 
in winter, spring up early, last long, and attain 
to a bold but graceful height of from 6 feet 
to 10 feet, are Polygonum cuspidatum and 
P. sachalinense. Both of these grow better and 
more vigorous where abundance of water is at 
Original from 
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hand. Their arching, wand-like shoots are so 
enduring and effective, that even when leafless 
they may be permitted to stand all the winter 
and cut down in spring, when new shoots are 
appearing. Lastly, in some sheltered nooks, 
where winds would not tear their massive leaves, 
a place might be found for Gunneras scabra and 
manicata. They love a deep, moist soil, but 
the crowns must be above the high-water-mark. 
These, with their great leaves, ranging from 
4 feet to 6 feet in diameter, would have a very 
striking effect_ _ A. H. 

BURNING BUSH (DICTAMNUS FRAXIN- 
ELLA). 

Frax r nell a is said to have been cultivated by 
Oerard so early as 1596, and named by him the 
Bastard or False Dittany, and by Parkinson 
False White Dittany ; while we of the present 
day are content with the name of Fraxinella. 
Little mention is made amongst the old writers 
of the remarkable phenomena it presents on dark 
nights and at certain intervals which are well 
known amongst all those who watch the habits 
and peculiarities of their pet plants. Miller 
states that the whole plant when gently rubbed 
izniiLa an odour of Lemon-peel, but when bruised 
it has something of a balsamic smell. This fine 
•cent is strongest in the pedicels of the flowers, 
which are covered with glands of a rusty-red 
colourj exuding a viscid juice or resin, which 


spring-flowering plants, such as Scillas, know- 
drops, Pansies, Narcissi, Hepaticas, Tulips, or 
any other plants that may be more valued.— 
J. D. E. 

- Ferns would do very well between the 

Lilies; but then the bed would be without flowers 
until the appearance of the Lilies. I should 
recommend Zonal Pelargoniums or Fuchsias in 
preference, or perhaps Perennial Campanulas 
would be even prettier, and a Lastrea Filix- 


WATER FOR IRISES. 

330S.—There are Irises and Irises ; therefore, 
to answer the above question correctly, it is 
necessary to know what kinds of Iris are 
alluded to ? The Iris family is so extensive, and 
the wants of its varied members so diverse, that 
it is not possible to give an absolute Yea or No 
concerning the need of water. There is the 
Iris tectorum, which flourishes upon the decay¬ 
ing thatch of Chinese and Japanese houses, 
where obviously it does not get nor require 
much water. This kind, though not uncommon, 
is in its wants typical of many more that can 
only be grown well and flowered successfully in 
warm soils and positions where they are 
thoroughly baked in the sun. On the other 
hand, we have those gorgeous and beautiful 
Japan Irises, form3 of I. Ksempferi, which 
rejoice in perpetual moisture. They cannot be 

§ rown in the garden border unless the soil be 
eep and moist, or is heavily mulched, and the 
plants frequently watered, but flourish well by 
the stream-side or the lake margin, or in a ditch 
where their roots are always either in water or 
very wet soil. Others, such as Irises aurea 
ochroleuca, sibirica, Ac., love the same constant 
moisture. Then there are the English and 
Spanish bulbous Irises, which can be grown in 
beds or borders in good soil. They flower 
early, and are ripening off in July and August, 


This plant has some valuable properties, which 
appear not to be generally recognised—namely, 
its hardiness and easiness to raise from cuttings, 
also its adaptability to blooming and growing 
in the shade. For many years I have regarded 
this plant as my chief reliance for summer deco 
ration in shady places, and where I have so em¬ 
ployed it, it has invariably served me in good 


I visited them about the middle of the frosty 
weather, after the hardest of it had passed, an 
I found them quite exposed, About a week 
after the break up of the cold weather I found 
these boxes of cuttings covered with bags. On 
the removal of these I found the greater pro¬ 
portion of the cuttings had survived the severe 
ordeal to which they had been subjected. I 
might state that here we have had a fair share 
of cold. The manager of a nursery told me 
that one night, from 9 p.ra. to 4 a.m., two 
thermometers, hung in the open air, both indi¬ 
cated 16 degrees of frost. L. G. K. 


Burning Bush (Dictamnus Fraxinella). 


exhales in vapour, and on a dark night may be 
seen to take tire. The perfume given off by the 
Fraxinella is very strong, and at the same time 
agreeable. It pervades the air for a considerable 
distance around, and attention is easily directed 
to the spot where the plant is growing. It is 
strictly a herbaceous plant, with a somewhat 
shrubby habit, and is a very beautiful and 
attractive subject either for the mixed border or 
rock garden. It is one of the easiest plants to 
cultivate, doing well in any ordinary garden 
soil, the lighter and drier the better, while it 
should be partially shaded. It requires little 
attention when fairly established. As a border 
plant it has few equals, and deserves a first 
place in every collection both on account of its 
great beauty and fine fragrance, two qualities 
rarely combined as we have them here. It 
flowers during June and July, and the seeds 
ripen in September. Only two are produced, 
according to Linnams ; Scopoli says one ; but I 
have rarely seen so few in a capsule in any ordi¬ 
narily good season. The seeds if sown when 
gathered soon germinate, and the seedlings may 
be pricked out the following spring into beds 
and there allowed to remain until large enough 
for the border. The Dictamnus may also be pro¬ 
pagated by root cuttings, which grow freely and 
make plants more quickly than the seedlings, 
but it is always risky to disturb established 
clumps. Native of Southern Europe, Caucasus, 
Tauria, China, Ac. A good specimen of the 
Dictamnus in flower is here represented. 


which are generally the hottest and driest 
months of the year, so that if the soil contained, 
as it probably would, sufficient moisture during 
their flowering season, it would be a mistake to 
give any later on when the ground became dry, 
and the plants were dying down. Lastly, there 
are fleshy-rooted, almost evergreen, Irises, 
forms of I. barbata, germ&nica, and others. It 
is more than probable that it is some of these 
that “ X. Y. Z.” is alluding to,and if so theydo 
not require much water at this or any time of 
the year. These two flower early in June and 
July. If it were very dry at the time they 
were coming into blossom a little liquid-manure 
water might assist them ; but this is not a 
necessary detail of their culture, since if they 
are in fairly good soil they will, save in 
exceptional times, find sufficient moisture in 
that which falls upon them from the clouds, 
and this may be conserved and the plants 
benefited, and the necessity for artificial water¬ 
ing, even in dry times, reduced by a mulching 
of well-decayed manure, put on during winter 
or early spring. A. H. 


PRUNING WALL-CREEPERS. 

The time for pruning is now at hand, and many 
of the wall-climbers show signs of the severity 
of the past winter, and will need more than the 
usual amount of cutting and cleaning to make 
them look presentable. Now there are many 
ways of pruning wall climbers Jfrom the rough 
ana ready way of cutting all tne growth off to 
one level with a stout pair of shears to that of 
loosening all the smaller growths, and, after 
cutting away all useless spray and dead or 
worn-oat shoots, carefully selecting the most 
promising young shoots of the preceding year's 
growth, and nailing them, or tying them in, 
firmly to the wall or trellis ; and it should be 
bDrne in mind that nothing is gained by over¬ 
crowding, for a few fine flowers, or bunches of 
flowers, are far more effective than double the 
number of small ones. I may mention Clematises 
of the Jackmani type that are amongst the 
first to push out young growths, and as need¬ 
ing plenty of space to develop the same, 
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23. — Planting Liliums.— If the bed or 
triangular clump is filled with Liliums no other 
plant is wanted to “ show them off.” Certainly 
such things as Sunflowers, Hollyhocks, and 
Dahlias, beautiful as they may be in their 
way, cannot be compared to the Liliums, 
even as garden plants. The Liliums will show 
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should be quite 1 foot apart to allow of space 
for the current year’s growth to spread out; 
these should be taken in hand at once, or the 
young shoots that are very brittle are sure to 
get rubbed off. If left to grow out to any length 
before pruning is done many of the tenderer ones, 
like the Paesifloras, will have the soft young 
wood more or less killed by the frost; but as 
they grow very vigorously, if cut back to the 
old wood at once, they will quickly become 
covered with long, trailing shoots, which, like 
the Virginian Creeper, should be left to grow 
quite naturally during the summer, as more 
than half their beauty depends on the graceful 
manner in which the young growths droop and 
sway with the slightest breeze, and any attempt 
to improve upon this is wrong. All creepers 
of this style of growth need close pruning at 
this time, and then to be left to themselves. 

J. G. H. 


8. - Treatment of Gladioli. - These 

should be planted out now in the open garden. 
They like rich, deep, and light sandy soil to 
grow in, which ought to be well prepared by 
trenching or digging up the previous autumn. 
If the ground is forked over on the surface a 
few weeks before planting it is further improved. 
The bulbs should be planted with about 3 inches 
of soil over them, and they lift cleaner and in 
better condition in the autumn when a little 
dean sand is placed under and over each bulb. 
—J. D. E. 

17.— Lilies of the Valley and Snow¬ 
drops.— The flowers are small owing to the 
plants being allowed to grow too long in one 
place. The bulbs and roots then become crowded 
together, and not only exhaust the soil, but the 
Snowdrop bulbs have not space to grow to any¬ 
thing like their full size. The best way is to 
take them up and replant in the autumn on soil 
that has been dug up and enriched with decayed 
manure. If they have to be planted oa the 
same ground again it would be best to remove 
some of the old exhausted soil and replace with 
fresh material. The Snowdrop bulbs may be 
lifted when the leaves decay, and should be 
planted again in August or September. The 
Lily of the Valley roots may be lifted and 
planted in October.—J. D. E. 


20-— Planting: beds.— Agood deal depends 
upon the form and position of the beds and your 
own ideaB of what is beautiful. Some gardeners 
delight in formality, others in muddle, whilst a 
third class, to which I belong, prefer artistic 
grouping. In a formal arrangement of bedding- 
plants, whether they start from the centre of a 
bed to the outside, or form a ribbon of various 
colours on a narrow bed or border, it is 
necessary to arrange with judgment; thus, 
white flowers look well next to any colour, 
excepting yellow; the latter colour tells best 
against blues and purples, and next best against 
crimsons ; even in the informal artistic grouping 
of plants in a bed some attention should be paid 
to this matter. Naturally, the tallest plants 
should be placed at the back of a border or the 
centre of a circular bed, so as not to conceal 
the lower plants. A judicious selection of 
perennial and annual flowers will give you plenty 
of variety. A bed of Shirley Poppies, another 
of Antirrhinums in all colours, a third of mixed 
Campanulas, a fourth of Pentstemons, a fifth of 
mixed Pansies, Carnations, or mixed bulbous 

S lants to bloom in succession, would relieve the 
reary monotony of that everlastingly-repeated j 
combination — Pelargonium, Calceolaria, and 
Lobelia. — A. G. Butlek. I 


vyiwver necessary ror a pern 
lawn?—In answer to this question, I, for mv n 
would say ^ es. Use a little white Dutch Clover with 
W|H make * £0*1 bottom, and the Ole 
ipJl not creep.— Worcester. 


2 . — Fowl-manure for plants. — This 

may be used for all kinds of soft-wooded plants, 
either mixed in small quantities with tne soil 
in giving the last shift or mixed with water. 
In the latter case put a peck of the manure in a 
tub holding, say, 40 gallons; fill in with soft 
water, and draw out when clear, and put a 
quart into every 3*gallon can of clear water 
in watering plants requiring a stimulant. It is 
also very useful for top-dressing Vine-borders, 
Tomatoes, or Cucumbers, and a little might 
wiw advantage be mixed with the soil Straw¬ 
berries are grown in f^r forcing.—E, H. 
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APPLYING STIMULANTS TO PLANTS. 
Now that we may reasonably expect brighter 
days, the glass-houses will show a great rise in 
temperature, and the growth of the inmates will be 
correspondingly rapid, and that is just the time 
when the application of stimulants to the roots 
is of the utmost importance, for it is only when 
the roots are active that they can absorb and 
take up into the leaves the extra supplies of 
food given to them. It is not my intention to 
recommend any special kinds of manure, for, I 
suppose, they are all more or less suited to the 
purpose for which they are sold, but a good deal 
depends on the time and method of application. 
In the first place, it must be obvious that the 
plant most likely to show good results soonest 
is one that has plenty of healthy roots, search¬ 
ing for the food they cannot find in the soil, 
and the ones least likely to benefit are newly or 
overpotted plants that have few roots and plenty 
of rich soil around them. Now it is only to the 
former class that a practical gardener would 
think of applying rich stimulating doses of 
manure, but, unfortunately, many who have 
gardens are not practical, and I often find these 
manures being applied indiscriminately to well 
rooted, little rooted, and rootless cuttings alike, 
and then the fault is laid on the article. My 
plan is to mix up a good tub of liquid-manure, 
and those plants that are in need of it, if very 
dry, are first watered with clear water, so that 
the soil in the pot does not let the manure run 
away without penetrating the mass of roots 
evenly, and it is of the utmost importance that 
it should reach the lowest as well as the surface 
roots, and to do this one ordinary application 
from a water-pot is not enough, for after such 
weather as we have lately had, pot plants that 
are near the hot-water pipes get very dry at the 
base, and this is just where the moat active roots 
are, and some plants that are potted in peat-soil 
need soaking in a tub before they are in condi¬ 
tion to receive the stimulating food to advan¬ 
tage. _J. G. H. 

BELL-FLOWERS (CAMPANULAS) FOR 
POT CULTURE. 

Thb dwarf perennial Bell-flowers merit much 
more attention than they commonly receive. 
Equally pleasing, either in pots or border, they 
are especially useful for the former, on account 
of their neat, dwarf, compact habit and porta¬ 
bility. My collection is not a large one ; but it 
includes several very fine kinds, of which C. 
turbinata is the chief parent, and some of the 
smaller, but hardly less effective sorts. These 
Campanulas are eminently summer-blooming 
plants, and, therefore, need no house protec¬ 
tion ; they thrive well in large pots, and are 
especially suited for a large vase until the 
flowering is over. One of the most pleasing 
kinds, and especially useful as a vase plant, is 
the semi-trailing C. Barrelieri, small plants 
of this planted close up to the side of a vase 
would make a pretty edging for some of the 
white sorts, such as C. pumila alba and 
Henderson’s White, both possessing great 
purity of colour, and being free-bloomers. 
These Campanulas may be readily propagated, 
either by the division of the roots early in the 
year, or by cuttings made of the youDg growth 
when about 2 inches in length. If these be 
taken off with a sharp knife just beneath the 
mould, and be placed in sandy soil in a cool- 
house or frame and shaded for a few days, they 
will soon become rooted, and make good 
flowering plants in the following season. 
Perhaps the earliest is the well-known 
Campanula garganica, a dwarf and slightly- 
spreading kind. Its foliage is rounded and 
somewhat laciniated, its flower-stalks about 
6 inches in height, and bearing a great profusion 
of small, pale-blue bells with curved lips. This 
variety generally blooms in June. Next comes 
the pretty, pure-white C. pumila alba, which 
is even more dwarf than the preceding, and 
produces in great abundance flower-stems 
6 inches or so in height, bearing pnre-white 
bells ; this is a real gem. 

C. turbinata is the parent of several kinds, 
and is in itself a variety of great value. In 
habit it is exceedingly dwarf and dense, the 
foliage not reaching a greater height than from 
2 inches to 3 inches. The flower-stems do not 
exceed 4 inches in length, and are ornamented 
by large erect bells of a bluish-purple-colour, 


each about £ inch in diameter. Well-es tablished 
plants of it flower freely. C. turbinata hybrid* 
has a dense, but more robust growth, ite 
flowers are borne in great abundance on steins 
9 inches in length. They are about the size of 
those of C. turbinata, but are rather more 
expanded and slightly paler in colonr. C. 
turbinata macrocarpa has larger foliage of a 
pale-green hue ; its flowers, too, are larger than 
those of the preceding kind ; they are borne on 
stems 12 inches in height, and are in colour 
intermediate between the two sorts. C. 
turbinata ccerulea has a close, robust habit, 
with flowers the size of those of C. turbinata, 
opening white, and deepening to a pale manve ; 
they are borne on erect stems from 7 inches to 
8 inches in height; it is a very pleasing kind. C. 
turbinata floribonda is a very pale-blue form of 
C. macrocarpa, not quite so robust, but a 
perfectly distinct kind. C. turbinata Dicksoni 
is a very beautiful variety moderately robnst 
in growth, and has large, almost pure-white 
! flowers, borne on stalks 9 inches in height; a 
very effective kind. C. Henderson! alba has a 
neat, erect growth, and pnre-white flowers of 
medium size, borne on stems about S inches in 
height, a very charming variety. All Campan¬ 
ulas of the turbinata section produce upturned 
bells on erect stems. Last of the collections 
the pretty C. Barrelieri, the beBt to flower, 
coming in about a week after C. turbinata. It 
has a dwarf, creeping habit, producing medium- 
sized, mauve-coloured bells in great abundance, 
and is admirably adapted for vases or hanging- 
baskets. 1). 


RAISING PERENNIAL FLOWERS FROM 
SEED. 

Few thinga in the work of the garden are more 
disappointing than the raising of seedling 
perennial plants. In some cases, the seed is so 
long in germinating that the inexperienced 
cultivator gets tired of waiting, and gives up 
in deBp&ir of meeting with success long before 
he would do if he better understood the 
character of the subjects be is handling. I may 
mention the Rocky Mountain Columbine as an 
instance in which the seed will lie in the soil 
for six weeks or more before a plant appears. 
The same thing occurs with the different varie¬ 
ties of Primulas of the amoena type, especially 
when the seed is sown in the BpriDg. Late last 
summer I sowed some seed of the perennial 
Lupin as soon as it w&b ripe. A few plants 
appeared in the autumn, but not more than ten 
per cent, of the seed grew at that time. As th© 
seed was sown in a box it was kept in a cold 
frame all the winter. When watering th© 
occupants of the frame last week I saw a large 
number of young seedlings just peeping through 
the soil. At the present time I should say quite 
ninety per cent, of the seed has grown. I men¬ 
tion this case to show how necessary it is for one 
to be patient in such matters. This, however, 
is no new experience to me. I have always 
found that some seeds take longer to vegetate 
than others. The present is a good time to 
commence raising a stock of perennials from 
seed, and although the plan of Bowing in deep 
pans or boxes is convenient in many ways, it is 
not the best. It is much better to have 
A bed of fine soil made up in a frame, and 
to sow the seed in it. Moreover, there is 
less risk of washing the seed out of the ground 
by frequent waterings, because & bed of soil 
resting on the ground will not dry up so 
quickly as that contained in pans or boxes ; or, I 
might put it in this way, and say that a bed 
of soil made up as I have suggested will remain 
longer in a more uniform state of moisture, and 
therefore is more favourable for the germination 
of the seed. I am well aware that many of the 
plants I shall mention can be grown from seed 
Bown in the open, where there is a warm border, 
and the soil light and fine, but at best it is a 
risky and disappointing business raising a stock 
of plants in this way. Some of the seeds are so 
small that they frequently get washed out of the 
ground, to say nothing about the ravages of 
birds and insects in destroying the young plants. 
The following are a few well-known subjects 
that may be raised in any quantity in the way I 
suggest: Columbines, Campanulas (in variety). 
Primroses, Poly an thus, Delphiniums, Foxgloves, 
Carnations, Pinks, Sweet Peas, Lupines, Antir¬ 
rhinums, Pentstemons, Phloxes, &c. J. C. C. 
unginai Trom 
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BULBS FOB OORHBSPONDHNTB. 

QueetiOBfl .—Queries and answers art inserted in 
•iBMoraro free of charoe if correspondent*follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
me side of the paper only, arid addressed to the Editob qf 
flimo TM, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publhshrb. 
The name and address qf the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent , each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tit mind that, as Gardexixo has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
«n the issue immediately f ollowing the receipt of their 
wm mu mcations. 


Answers (which, with the exception cf such as cannot 
tssU be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge ana 
observations permit , the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions , soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Oardbbibb 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


ML— Dissolving bones. — Will someone kindly 
tell me bow to dissolve bonee, or had 1 better buy them? 
—J. Jt, S. Wimbledon. 

38.—' Taceonia. Van Volxeml.—Ie this a suitable 
plant to cover a wall facing south-east in a lean-to green¬ 
house, warmed in winter by hot-water plpee?—H. M. 

69.— Freee la a from seed.—Will Preeslasfrora seed 
fo oh growing till they flower, or will they die down and 
hare to be started in the autumn like other bulb* ?— 
T. J. S. 


78. — White China Asters.—Will anyone kindly 
tell me what is the name of the White Aster like a small 
Japanese Chrysanthemum, and also when should I sow 
them and the White Victoria Aster to have them in flower 
the last week in August or beginning of September?— 

w. a. 

79. — Cleaning panes of glass.— Having a quantity 
of these, which have been in use, and which have the 
putty and paint adhering to them. 1 want to know the 
best and simplest way of cleaning them, as I wish to use 
them up again in another glass structure ? — T. M. 
JEAVOXS. 

80 C11 tnbars for a shaded greenhouse.— 

Will someone kindly give me the names of suitable clim¬ 
bers and other plants for a northern greenhouse, shaded by 
the house, and where the sun only peeps in on summer 
mornings ? Can I grow any Roses or Passion-flowers in it, 
or must I Btick to Ferns?—Jxo. A. F. 

81.— Growing Pine-Apples.—Will someone kindly 
tell me if it is possible to grow Pine Apples from the tops 
of the fruits, as I am able to obtain them, and, if so, what 
heat is required, and how to set them ? I put some tops 
in soil last year, and they are growing well; but 1 do not 
know how to proceed with them.—W. A. P. 

I 82. — Zonal Pelargonium - buds turning 
1 brown. —Will someone kindly tell me the reason of the 
buds of my Zonal Pelargoniums turning brown and falling 
off? I have a propagator in the house, heated wi‘-h a lamp, 
from which a smell arises. Can this be the cause of it? 
It does not affect the Maiden-hair Ferns.—J. M. 

83.— Planting sbrubs.—I wish to purchase the 
following iistof shrubs: Flowering Currant, Guelder Itoee, 
fit. John's Wort, Broom, Common Gone, and Southern¬ 
wood. Will someone kindly say the latest time that these 
can be planted this spring, and the best situations for 
them? Neighbourhood, South Hampstead.—A rbusto. 

8*.—Shading a greenhouse.—What is the best 
method of shading a lean-to greenhouse, 25 feet long, 
which is ventilated by opening lights at the top and side? 
And to what extent is it desirable to shade greenhouse plants 
and Ferns during the spring and summer months?— Sba- 


61. — Destroying Moss on gravel walks.— 

Will someone kindly say how beat to destroy Moss on 
gravel walks, and give proportions of Ingredients required? 
—Nutwood. 

62. —Cactus cuttings, dec.— What is the best time 
of year to take Cactus cuttings ? Would It be safe to move 
plante 25 years old in September, say for a three days’ 
ourney ?—T. J. S. 

63. -Godetla and Nlgella from seeds.— will 
someone kindly say how seeds of Godetla Lady Albemarle 
and Nigella hitpanica should be treated to obtain flowers 
this summer?—T. J. S. 

64. — Blackening a garden wall.—I want to 
blacken part of a garden wall, on wfeioh Peaches are to be 
trained. Would someone kindly tell me what should be 
cured lor the purpose ?—J. M. 

65. — Strawberries on a north border.— Will 
Strawberries grow well on a north border, and if so, when 
will the fruit ripen, and what kinds are best ? Neighbour¬ 
hood, Ham ps toad.— Arbusto. 

w.— Amaryllis Belladonna.— A seedsman sen* 
me several bulbs of Amaryllis Belladonna with my other 
bulbs last autumn. Should 1 plant them out, or what 
ought I to do with them ?— Inquirer. 

67.— Growing Pansies for exhibition.—I am 
desirous of growing Pansies suitable for exhibition pur¬ 
poses, &cl Will someone kindly give me the general 
routine of treatment required ?—Panst. 

6$.— Climber for a trellised porch.— On the 
wall of my house, under a large trellised porch, facing due 
west, I wish to plant an Ampelopeis. Would A. Veitchi 
be best? Would a Ceanothus do 7—H. M. 

60.— Pitch on a walk.— Will someone kindly inform 
me if a layer of hot pitch, poured on the surface of anew walk, 
and scattered over with gravel, would keep down weeds? 
Would it stand the frost and wheels of carriages ?— Pitch. 

70. — Budding Roses.— In budding Roses on seed¬ 
ling Briers iB it best to bud on the stem just above the 
mot, or on the upper part of the root just below the stem ? 
If the latter, is it right to fill the earth up round the bud ? 
—J. B. M. 

71. -^Aspidistra flowering.— I have a very large 
Aspidistra (standing in the window) which has begun to 
flower. I shall be glad to know if the blossoms should be 
cut off, or will the plant be none the worse for flowering ? 
—Asiivtlle. 

72. — Plants for carpet-bedding.—I should be 
much obliged if someone would give me the names ef a 
few plante for carpet-bedding, and the treatment of them ? 
Is it possible to raise them from seeds now to be in time for 
bedding out?— Torso Gardener. 

73. — Cornflowers. Antirrhlnnms, Ac., from 1 
Seed.— Will Cornflowers, Antirrhinums, Foxgloves, 
Canterbury Bells, and Geums flower this summer if the 
seeds are planted in slight heat now, and transplanted 
about May to the open borders?—M. F. 

74. — Treatment of Phloxes. — Will someone 
kindly give some advice about Phloxes ? I have bad some 
for four years in a border. They do not flourish. They 
are manured, and well watered in dry weather. Can any 
thing else be done for them?—X. Y. Z. 

75. — Salt for an Onion-bed.— Will someone be 
kind enough to tell me how much salt j>er square yard can 
safely be put upon laud destined for Onions? Should it be 
dug in, or sprinkled on the sutface ? I am much troubled 
with the Onion-magget. — Norfolk Broads. 

76. — Amateur gardeners and cottagers.— 
Would someone kindly inform me what defines an amateur 
gardener at a local flower show, and would a man with a 
greenhouse be classed with a cottager T Has it anything 
to do with the rent of the house?—W orcester. 


77.— Destroying green-fly In a conserva¬ 
tory.— I shall be much obliged if anyone can recommend 
a satisfactory method of destroying the green-fly in a con¬ 
servatory, which is so close to the drawing-room that 
fumigating with Tobacco cannot be adopted ? Turpen¬ 
tine in saucers put about the shelves has Deen tried, but 
it is not sufficiently powerfuL- 
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85.—Creeper for an east wall— Will someone 
kindly tell me of a suitable creeper, other than Ivy, to plant 
against the wall of my house ? I tried a Bouraalt Rose, 
but after the first year it died. I also want a flowering 
creeper for the south-east wall? I have Clematis Jack- 
ruani there now ; but it is quite bare at the bottom, and 
not much at the top.— Alice. 

so-Aspidistra-leaves turning brown. —I 
have an Aspidistra-plant, and its leaves are getting brown 
at the tips. Will someone kindly tell me the cause and 
the cure ? It is in a pot 6 inches across. I found a worm 
in the saucer, so I turned the plant out of the pot and 
found two others; but the bottom of the pot was nearly 
filled out with tiny rootlets from the thick root. Is the 
pot too small, and ought I to break off these rootlets ?— 
Dresden. 

S 87.— Baskets for packing vegetables.— Will 
[ someone kindly tell me tne best kind of hampers for send¬ 
ing vegetables, eggs, &o., by rail? I send about two 
hampers a-week to town, but at present lose a good deal of 
time and string in fastening up. Is there a basket in the 
market with a patent fastening, such as a metal pin, carry¬ 
ing a small padlock ? If so, what is about the prioe, and 
where can they be purchased ? I get my empties returned 
regularly, but I am using ordinary hampers, which do not 
last long, and require a good deal of fastening up.— Nor¬ 
folk Broad4 

88 —Uses of an unheated greenhouse — I 
have a house 30 feet long by 12J feet wide, with stone walls 
6 feet high, and glass roof. The house is not heated, but 
it is a comfortable, airy structure, and I am anxious to 
turn it to some account in summer, and shall be glad to 
learn if I could grow Gourds, Vegetable Marrows. Cucum¬ 
bers, cr Tomatoes in the house? I could make a hotr 
bed of stable manure, if that would be of any value.— 
Learner. 

89. — Oil-stove in a greenhouse.— Will “ J.C.C.,” 
or someone else with experience, kindly inform me if a 
No. 1 Champion oil-stove would be large enough to main¬ 
tain 50 degs. of heat in a small lean-to greenhouse, 9 feet 
long, 7 feet wide, 9 feet high at baok, sheltered position ? 
Are these the best oil-stoves in the market? Also is 24 feet 
of lj-inch gas piping sufficient? I am sick of the small 
coke boiler I have at present; it requires so much attention 
to keep alight and the heat regular.— Wbary. 

90. — Fruit-farming.— Office work having brought 
on insomnia with me, my doctor advises outdoor work. 
Does fruit-farming near London bring in a fair income? 
Which would be the best way to acquire the necessary 
knowledge to commence or ake oyer a fruit-farm ? Would 
one be likely to obtain board and lodging (and salary) in 
return for services on a fruit farm? What would be the 
necessary capital required to work a fruit-farm which 
would return a profit of £lfX) a year to begin with?— 
J. P. P. 

91. —Uses of a cool vinery.— “ A. s. t ” in Gardhx- 
1 XO, Feb. 21st, page 723, has been kind enough to give 
some valuable information as to the uses of a cool vinery 
which are much appreciated. He states that his Grapes 
have turned out a great success, and that the house has no 
artificial heat, and that it is of the simplest construction, 
by which, I presume, he means not expensive. Would he 
kindly say the dimensions every way. if border is all inside, 
or outside ? What is the depth of the border, and w hat 
the oost of erection of vinery 7—3U94. 

92. —Filling beds. Ac.—I have a border, 20 feet long 
and 4 feet wide, lying under the windows of my residence, 
and under the paling which protects the pleasure ground 
from the high road. I should be glad to know how I might 
best and effectively fill it up; and. second, what seeds 
should I sow in the oval beds in the grounds to brighten the 
place up? There are four oval beds, and one round bed, 
and shrubs up and down. The ground is unall; the church 
and parsonage are in it. The aspect is bad, except in front. 
—Presbyter. 

93. —Treatment of Chrysanthemums.— Will 
" Mr. Molyneux " please put me right, re the following 
three items?—!, In his book on Chrysanthemums he 
advises plants for grouping not to be topped. Would that 
advice hold good for a group of twelve plants? 2, How 


long would manure require to be laid together previous 
to final potting, and would droppings gathered from the 
road be as good as those from a stable ? 3, Would leaves 
and sandy road sweepings in about equal quantities do as 
well as leaf-mould for potting ? They have laid together 
since last October ?— J. B. 

94. — Old Black Hamburgh Vinos failing.— 
Would it be possible to lift the roots of Vines planted more 
than thirty years ago, with stems as thick as one’s wrists, 
planted outside? The vinery has no artificial heat, ana 
there are no roots within nearly a foot of the surface of 
the border. The Vines have borne well to within the last 
year or so. I want to do something In the autumn, but 
scarcely know what. Would removing the surface-soil 
and top-dressing improve them, or would it he better to have 
a new border and young Vines ? I should like to save the 
old Vines, if possible.—J. D., Devon. 

95. — Planting an herbaceous border.— In Gar¬ 
dening, Feb. 2Sth, p. 7S1, “A. H.” has an article on herba¬ 
ceous borders, with much useful information; but he does 
not name many plants or give their relative height and 
colour. I have prepared a border deeply dug, 8 ft. by 40 ft. in 
a sunny position, and Bhould be glad of information bow to 
plant it, and with what ? Ido not want very high plants, 
such as Hollyhocks, Foxgloves, or large Sunflowers, they 
would shade, as there is a large Strawberry-bed at the 
hack of it, only separated by a Grass path from the east 
ride of the border, and behind the Strawberry-bed on the 
east, dividing the kitchen garden, is a long arched trellis, 
covered with Roses in summer.—H. M. 

£6.—Propagator over hot-water pipe*.—I 
have a small glass-house, 15 feet by 6 feet, heated by a 
Loughboro* boiler and pipes, and am anxious to use part of 
the pipes to heat a small propagator about 2 feet 6 inches 
square. I have already boxed this part-of the pipes in, and 
put about 3-inch crocks for drainage, ard filled ft up about 
4 inches over the pipes with Coooa-nut-flbre refuse; but it 
has been a failure. I find it is quite warm, 70 dega to 
80 degs., 2 inches or 3 inches from the pipes, but the 
remainder does not seem to get more than 2 degs. to 
4 degs. of heat extra. The average temperature is 
about 54 degs. in the house. Any information you can 
give towards making this a suocess will be gratefully 
received ’—East Ham. 

97. — Alder wood for poets.—I should be much 
obliged if someone who is experienced in the matter would 
kindly inform me whether Alder would last well as poets 
for wire fencing ? I have at present a large quantity in 
every way suitable for such a purpose as to rize, <fcc. There 
being no demand here for that wood as charcoal for gun¬ 
powder, for w’hich purpose it was originally planted, and 
the price offered for it (being rather in an outlying district, 
and difficult to get away) never much more than pays the 
cutting and clearing it off the ground. I am under t^he 
impression I have heard that Alder is a very gooi weather- 
resisting wood ; but whether it would stand underground, 
and especially just at the surface, as well as Larch, I 
should much like to know ?—D. H. 

98. — Climbing 1 plant for a stuccoed wall — 
Would someone kindly advise me as to what climbing 
plant would be most likely to cling and climb up a very 
smooth, very dry cement stuccoed house wall in an exposed 
position, facing due south ? Under exactly similar circum¬ 
stances. I have seen the common Virginian Creeper, and 
the variegated green and white Ivy make headway ; also 
Ampelopais Veitchi; but owing to walls of my house being 
stucooea with Portland cement and sand of a very fine 
sort, the surface is so extremely smooth none of the 
climbing plants before named get a holding. If I have 
iron Btuds fixed in wall, and Iron wire stretched over the 
same, I fear that in some wild Atlantic gale all would be torn 
down, and thus I want something that will cling and hold 
on of itself.—E. Ii. 

99. — Vines not bearing.— About four years ago 

the roots of some Black Hamburgh Vines were taken up 
in the winter to have the border renewed. Owing to three 
weeks of very severe weather that followed, the work could 
not be done, and the roots had to remain tied up in 
the covering for about a month. The following summer 
they bore no fruit, and the foliage was thin and poor. The 
succeeding years the crops were rather thin, and the 
bunches rather small. This year they give little or no 
promise of fruit, tendrils growing where the branches 
ought to form. The Vines are moderately forced every 
year from about Christmas. Please state what treatment 
should they be subjected to now and in the coining summer f 
The Vines are now from ten to twelve years old. apd always 
bore well until the roots were disturbed. Would it be 
advisable to have them cut back within a foot or two of 
the roots and grow fresh rods, or replace by new plants ? 
Some days last- month the temperature of the house went 
up to over 90 degs. Would that be injurious to the 
Vines ?-M. R.__ 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers areinvUed to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

100 — Mushrooms diseased (ATaney).—The Mush¬ 
rooms are attacked by a destructive parasite mould named 
Mycogone alba; such Mushrooms are unwholesome. Like 
ail other plants Mushrooms are liable to attacks from 
parasites; we know of no remedy for this pest; it has a 
great tendency to spread.—VV. G. S. 

101 . — Propagating Tacsonias (P. S. T.)— Take 

free, healthy cuttings of the half-matured wood, out them 
to two eyes, and insert them deeply in pots filled with 
sandy peat, place in a hand-light or frame, keep close and 
moist until roots are emitted. From the middle of J uly to 
the middle of August is the best time for taking the cut¬ 
tings. 

102. —Cypripedium insigne (Mrs. Thompson.}— 
This is a species which should be potted in a mixture cf 
light, turfy loam and fibrous peat, and the pot be well 
drained. It will grow for the present in the Odontoglossum- 
house ; but a little later in the season it will require more 
sun, and it may then be removed to a cold frame, shaded 
only from the hottest midday sun.—M. B. 

u*3 — Odontogloasum Rossi majua seed 
(Tiny Tim.}—I am again indebted to this correspondent 
for a pod of this seed crossed with O. Alexandras. Tbe 
pod looks oil right, and the seeds seem perfect, and I do 
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wish that she may have a fine flower from some of them, 
and I think she may be sare she has a cron here that 
cannot be produced naturally.—M. B. 

104. —CoeloKjrne crlstata (If. C. K.).—lt should be 
potted firmly in peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, well 
drained, the plant slightly elevated above the pot’s rim. 
It will grow in an ordinary stove with other stove plants, 
and should be exposed well to the sun and light during 
the autumn. After its growths have finished up it will 
require a somewhat lower temperature and lees moisture. 
—)f. B. 

105. —Da tllla gibberosa (J. H.).— The frond sent 
to of the species here named. It will live and do well in a 
house that was too oold for Australian Acacias. A person I 
was talking to a short time ago assured me that it frequently 
came home from Madeira mixed with D. c&nariensis; but I 
thought this statement strange, and in referring to Baker’s 
“ Synopsis Fill cum," I see he gives the Polynesian Islands, 
which certainly is a long remove from Madeira.—J. J. 

106 . —Siebold’s Stonecrop (Sedum Sleboldl) 
(S. H. A).—This is adwarf and creeping iorm of the Stone- 
crop, admirably adapted for planting on little rookeries, 
on the tope of old walls, or as an edging to raised beds or 
borders. Grown in pots or wire-baskets, it also makes an 
excellent room-plant. It requires well-drained, rather 
loose soil, and a not too liberal supply of water. Its flowen 
are rose-coloured, tinged with purple. 

107. —Odontoglogsum S&nderlaxmm (Mrs. T.)i 
—This is a very pretty, small-flowered species, somewhat 
near to O. oonstriotum. It will thrive with O. Alexandra, 
under quite cool treatment, by which I mean a tempera¬ 
ture of about 70 degs. in the day tame in summer, and as 
near 60 degs. as possible at night. In winter as near as 
possible 60 degs. in the day-time, and between 45 degs. 
and 50 degs. at night; but never lower than 45 degs.— 
iL B. 

108. —Woolly Lavender Cotton (Santollna 
incam (L. F, S.}. —This is one of the most useful of 
plants for forming edgings or divisional lines, and, being 
of a whitish-grey tint, it may be employed in many vary¬ 
ing combinations. Its habit of growth is neat and oompact, 
and it is quite hardy. Cuttings of it put in in sandy soil ana 
under a hand-light in September, will make excellent 
bushy little plants for furnishing beds in the spring. 

109. —Insects on Acacias, Camellias, Ac. (Miss 
Gumming). —The plants are affected with brown-scale, and 
the best way of getting rid of them is to sponge the leaves 
and branches with strong, warm soapy-water, to which 
some Tobacco has been added, and as tbess scale insects 
stick very tightly, it is a good plan to havs a pointed 
stick to assist in their removal. This sponging should be 
persevered with frequently, and after It is done on each 
oooaeion give a thorough washing with clean, soft water, 
applied forcibly with a syringe. 

H0.-Oamelllas failing (C. F. H.y—lt is really 
very difficult to assign a reason tor the Camellias failing in 
the manner described, and only very bad treatment could 
produce such disastrous results. Have the plants stood 
on an open stage over a flue, some unexpected craok in 
which might have caused the damage ? If the foliage was 
healthy when the plants were removed to the warm house. 
It is evident that they must bave received a sudden and 
severe check, or they would not have gone bad in suoh a 
short space of time. 


and sheltered spot. Give plenty of air when the weather 
is mild, keeping the lights off altogether in mild autumn 
weather. Cover the frame well with mats, Ac., to exclude 
froet in winter. 

116. — Transplanting Onions (O. T. R .}.—Now is a 
good time to get a good breadth of autumn-sown Onions 
transplanted into good rich soil, 9-inches apart each way, 
for summer and autumn consumption. In lifting the 
plants care must be taken to get up the roots as perfeot as 
possible by loosening the soil with a fork as deep as their 
extremities run, and holes, also, should be made deep 
enough in tbe ground intended for their reception to drop 
them into at full length. Thus treated they will start at 
onoe into aotive growth. The most popular sorts for 
autumn sowing are the Giant Roooa, and Globe and Flat 
Tripolis; but the mild flavour for whioh they are esteemed 
depends very muoh on their culture. 

117. — Chitting Ivy and other shrubs (C .\—If 
cut or clipped before new growth commences, Ivy will pre¬ 
sent a very different aspect throughout the season from 
what it will do if the cutting is deferred till new growth 
has commenced; therefore, let it be cut at once. Hedges, 
screens, lines, or belts of shrubs tbat have to be kept 
clipped in a formal manner should now be operated on. 
Many common Laurels, Bays, and Laurustdnus have been 
terribly injured by tbe Bevere weather of the past winter; 
hence the pruning of these had better be deferred for a 
few weeks longer, till it can be seen as to whether or not 
they should be cut right down and allowed to break again 
from the bottom. Any that now seem dead had better be 
headed back at onoe. 


NAMBS OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.—F. R.—1, Davallia Mooreana ; 
2, Adlan turn trapeziforme ; 3, Pteris cretiea; 4, Diplaous 
(Mimulus) glutinoeus; 5, Eranthemum pulchellum; 
6, Justicia oarnea apparently; but specimen had dried up 
a good deal.— Thomas M. Jeavons. —Mezereon (Daphne 

Mezereum).- E. H.~ 1, Sedum 8ieboldi variegaium ; 

2, Tradeecantla zebrina; 3, Eupatorium riparium ; 4, Be¬ 
gonia metallica; 6, Begonia Rex species apparently.- 

JSzoniemis .—Apparently Fuchsia procumbens; but please 

send agaiD a better specimen when in flower.- F. Law- 

son. — 8end better specimens. Impossible to name 

accurately from suoh scraps.- E. WdLh.— 1, Staohys 

lanata; 2, Omphalodss verna ; 3, Ajuga reptans ; 4, Com¬ 
mon Houseleek (Sempervivum tectorum); 5, Polemonium 
coeruleum variegatum; 6, Panicum species; 7, Daphne 
Mezereum. 

Name of fruit.— Cheshire.— Apple Blenheim Orange. 


TO OORRBSFOND1DNT8. 

Wm. Uasseldine .—Apply to Mr. B. 8. Williams, Viotoria 

and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N.- 

Allen Davidson .—Apply to Messrs. Richard Smith A 

Co., High-street, Worcester.- Mr. Henry Norman.— 

Apply to Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Totten¬ 
ham, London, N.- J. R. M .—Please say how the Mar6- 

chal Niel Roses bave been treated? Not a word of infor¬ 
mation is given.- L. T.— Apply to Mr. Charles Turner, 

Royal Nurseries, Slough, Bucks We do not give addresses 
of, or forward letters to, correspondents. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


111. — Adlan turn sulphureum (G. F.).—This is 
what I call the Golden Maiden-bair; bat it is very soarce. 

I daresay if it is to be got, it will be from Messrs. Back¬ 
house, of York, or from Messrs. Birkenhead, of Sale; 
but we have another kind which grows much freer— 
A. Williams!; hut there is far less golden colour found 
upon it, and if you only wish to have a golden Maiden¬ 
hair Fern get this. The A. sulphureum, if you can pro¬ 
cure it, is a muoh smaller plant. Some oonsider it difficult 
to grow; but it used to succeed well with me in quite 
a cool-house and in the shade.—J. Jarvis. 

112. —Oattleya Patlni (B. H. sm asked what 

this plant is, and as far as I know it is the same as C. 
Hennlsiana. It is a plant similar in habit to C. Skinneri, 
and, like it, flowers with a number of blooms in a head. 
These flowers, however, as far as I have seen them, are 
not showy, being of a dull-rose colour, the lip somewhat 
!**&**, <, * rker than the petals. It is Eaid to have had 
a delicious perfume; but this I have not discovt red 
personally ; but the plant is cheap enough. You should 
buy a specimen and grow it for a year, and flower it your- 
M B. ^ woul< * thrive well with your other Cattleyas.— 

113. — Dendroblum Wardianum and D. oras- 
Binode (C. Young).— I am much obliged to this gentle¬ 
man for the nice gathering of Orchids sent. Amongst 
them are some very good D. Wardianums, and there are 
two flowers of the D. orasstnode that may with justice be 
called oraesinode Barberianum. The flowers are large for 
the species, and very highly coloured. In the absenoe of 
numbers to the flowers, and with uo address, this is the best 
I can do to identify them. You will not necessarily have to 
repot them. Take out some of the old stuff if it appears 
to want removal, and fill in its place some good new 
material. Be careful of the roots.—M. B. 

114. — Oalanthe bulbs (J. R .\—My advice is to try 
sod keep these quiet, and if they do not show signs of 
moving, let them be in a cool place and remain quite dry. 
If you are within the effects of the London fogs do not 
start all your Calanthe bulbs together, but keep some back 
in order tbat you may have a seoond flowering. I noticed 
that a celebrated grower last season bad his plants all in 
flower by tbe middle of December; indeed, they were 
nearly passed by that time. Now, bad these plants been 
started later, they might all have been in their prime at 
Christmas, when they would certainly have been more 
enjoyable, especially as this grower was out of the London 
fcg district—M B. 

115. —Neapolitan Violets to bloom In winter 

(N. W. V.).— Divide the old plants after blooming in 
spring, and plant the strongest on a cool border in rich, 
light soil. 8et them out in lines 1 foot apart, and 10 inches 
from plant to plant, in the row. Keep all runners cut off 
as they grow, and well stir the surface of the soil frequently, 
and give copious root-waterings, and syringe the foliage 
well in hot, dry weather. In September take the plants 
up with good balls of earth attached to the roots, and plant 
in a frame on an old spenthotbed near the glass in a sunny 
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FRUIT-TREES, ETC., AND POULTRY. 
Perhaps it may interest some of the readers of 
this paper to know what great benefit fruit-trees 
derive from being planted in fowl-runs. Some 
little time ago I took a place fairly well stocked 
with old Apple-trees, which, from their age, 
and having been neglected in the matter of 
pruning, also being on a soil with very little 
body, only had light crops, and very inferior in 
quality and size. The ground was subsequently 
laid out in poultry-runs, and the effect upon the 
trees has been most beneficial. The old wood 
has been gradually pruned away, and the trees 
are now full of healthy, clean-grown yonng 
shoots. From the first season an improvement 
was manifested in my trees over those close by, 
but which had not the benefit of the fowl- 
droppings. Apples were a very poor crop in our 
neighbourhood last year, but my trees, which are 
mostly of the Cockpit kind, carried a nice crop of 
very large fruit. So satisfied am I that this is the 
result of the fowls, tbat I have planted a large 
number of Apples, Pears, ana Plums in and 
about all the runs, with a two-fold object—viz., 
shelter from the sun and wind for the birds, 
and profitable fruit-growing; besides, the Grass 
is a very much heavier crop since the 
birds have enriohed the soil. To show that the 
breed kept, or their adaptability for high flying, 
has nothing to do with the subject of the paper, 
is proved by saying I keep Redcap, Duckwing 
Leghorn, Andalusian, Houdan, Minorca, Rock, 
Langshan, Wyandotte, Dorking, and a few 
light-bodied crosses of Hamburgh, Game, &c. 
In the pens of the light-bodied and worst flyers 
all that is necessary is to plant sufficiently far 
from the fence, so as to be no inducement for 
them to climb into the trees to get over their 
boundary. Then, again, bush or pyramid trees 
should be planted. That a few of the lower 
buds suffer I am prepared to admit, but I know 
of no better way of profitably utilising the manure 
that drops on the land, and which cannot be 
gathered, than by growing a crop that will be 
little injured by the birds. There are plenty of 
other crops to grow besides Apples, Pears, and 


Plums, but they mostly have serious objections 
in our climate, or for other reasons. For instance. 
Gooseberries would do splendidly in the runs, 
though a quantity of the low buds would be 
picked out; but the birds would be liable to 
make nests, or lay under the bushes, and it 
would take time to look under them every 
day, which would be very objectionable to 
most people. Rhubarb would do well but for 
the same reason, only it would be worse stilL 
Currants and Elders the birds would greedily 
eat, and so on. Iam quite sure it is the right 
thing to do—to plant fruit-trees or bushes in 
every garden fowl-run where it is possible to do 
so. Every Apple thus grown is one saved. 
Roots would be induced to keep near the surface, 
and in many soils fruit-growers know what 
labour that alone saves. I am going so far 
this season as to plant Potatoes in one run that 
I have not had laid with Grass. Of course, 
they will only stand a chance in fairly large 
runs. Mine vary from 6 yards to 20 yards wide 
by 40 yard s to 50 yards long. As soon as the 
tops are 6 inches high the birds will be taken 
off until winter. I will write and let you know 
how the Potatoes come on if you think it worth 
while. [By all means do so.— Ed.] The fowl- 
manure from the houses must be carefully ap> 

S lied. I bed the floors with peat-moss litter 
ust, and then mix it with three parts of soil or 
road-scrapings, garden-refuse, &c,, to form 
one to one and a-haif parts of the manure, 
according to circumBtanoeB, crop, Ac., and find 
it does well for most things, alto for mulching 
it is capital, and is not unsightly. The liquid 
from fowl-droppings must be used in a very 
weak state, or disaster will surely follow, espe¬ 
cially to plants in pots. Applied weak and 
clear, the liquid has a underfill effect on Roeec, 
Chrysanthemums, and other gross feeders, both 
in and out of pots. 

John A. James, Brough , E . Yorks* 

3353.— Fowls fop profit.— Iota ” has 
not been badly advised so far as layers go, for 
Minorcas and Andalusians are both in the very 
front rank as egg-producers. Cross-breds, again, 
if properly produced, would also be likely to 
answer, but the La Fleche, although excellent 
table birds, would be out of place on the querist’s 
wet soil. The last-mentioned breed is looked 
upon as the best in their native country— 
Prance ; but here they never seem to make 
progress, in spite of the fact that their eggs are 
very large, and their flesh is very white. 
Minorcas and Andalusians are much the same 
as each other, and it cannot be said, as a rule, 
that either is superior to the other, for strains 
vary considerably. Neither of them is looked 
upon as a first-class table bird ; indeed, there is 
no single breed which is first-class as layers and 
table fowls. At the same time, a well-fattened 
Minorca or Andalusian would not be despised 
by a hungry man. As regards cross-breeds, 
“Iota” may cross the Minorca with the 
Brahma, and obtain an excellent layer at all 
seasons; or the Leghorn or Andalusian might 
be served in the same way. If the Orpington 
cock be used instead of the Brahma, the 
inclination to sit will be still less. If “ Iota ” 
wants to hatch her own chickens she must keep 
sitters or use an incubator. It is probable that 
her run is a limited one, and, in that case, I 
strongly advise her to let chickens alone, and 
buy in pullets each year. This plan will prove 
the cheapest in the long run.— Doulting. 


LILIES, BULBS. AND OROHID8. 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS hold 

HI SALES by AUCTION as follows at their Central Sale 
Rooms, 67 and o8, Cheapeide, London, E.C., at 12.30 o’clock 
each day. 


English-grown Lilies, Hardy Plants, Greenhouse Plants, Ac. 

Every Friday.— Imported and established Orchids. Cata- 
logues forwarded by post on application. __ 

DLANT NOW.—Herbaceous Gladioli Marie 

I Lemoine, grand floweringbulbe, Is. 9d. per do*., post free. 
Cte-h with order to GEO. MATHR, Florist. Prestwick. N.B. 


UUFS tor beautiful arbours and covers for 
Lk unsightly objects. The quickest growing climber for 
filling up places of climbers killed this winter. Hardy, and 
last for ages. 8 splendid roots. Paroel Poet, free, Is.—W 
HBNRYS, S, Canterbury road, Folkestone, Kent. __ 

HARNATIONS.—Cheap Clearance Offer of 

v Salisbury White, Crimson King, Purple Prinoe, Gloire 
de Nancy (white), Franoes (rose), Monarch (maroon), the 
6 strong layers. Is. 9d.; Marguerites (blue, white, and yellow), 
the 3, 9d.; double scarlet Nasturtium, 3, 6d; common Musk, 
large plants, 6, 6d.; Day Lily, strong flowering roots, 3, Is.; 
Dwarf Perennial Sunflower, dumps. 6d.; Achillea ptarmica, 
double white, clumps, 4d. each. All above are most useful 
I for cut bloom. Orders over Is. post free. Carefully packed. 
S. ROGERS Nene Nurseries, Whittlesea Peterborough, j 
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• oil - plants from 


Oodor, the Africon (Ced* 
rosatlautica) .. 


Oactos cuttings. io. 
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greenhouse 
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porch ,. .. .. 
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CoLeaaes from seed 
, Conservatory 
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Cornflowers. Antir¬ 
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Cucumbers in frames .. 
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COOL GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

At this period of the year amateurs are, as a rule, 
filling up any gaps that may have been made in 
their greenhouse plants, and, from my own ex¬ 
perience, even in this southern part of the king¬ 
dom, the losses are unusually heavy, and 
perhaps a few notes on subjects that cannot fail j 
to give satisfaction may prove of service to those 
-who contemplate purchasing, as many plants 
that are totally unsuited to cool-houses are 
palmed off on the unwary by flaming advertise¬ 
ments, only to lead to disappointment; but the 
following cannot fail to give satisfaction if 
ordinary care is bestowed upon them. 

Agafantous umbellatus is one of those 
beautiful plants that combine the unusual 
character of having very ornamental foliage and 
fine, stately flower spikes as well, for when well- 
grown its fine, arching evergreen leaves are very 
beautiful, and only need sponging frequently to 
keep them free from dust. The variegated¬ 
leaved variety is very pretty ; but not so robust 
a grower. 

Aralia Steboldi is probably the best fine- 
foliaged plant that can be had for cool-houses, as 
even a few degrees of frost will not injure it in 
the least, and a large mass of healthy foliage may 
be kept in comparatively small pots, if plenty of 
water is given in hot weather. A. Sieboldi 
variegat* is a splendid addition to the above, 
and of even dwarfer habit. The variegation is 
extremely clear. 

Azalea indica is grown extremely well by 
many amateurs; the great point in which so 
many fail is letting them get dry in summer. 
The best plan thatl find to avoid this is, as soon 
aa the ]Aants have made the young growth, 
usually about the middle of July, to select a 
place that is shaded from mid-d&y sunshine, such 
as at the back of a wall, and set them on a coal- 
ash bed, and keep them well watered at the 
root, and give a good washing overhead after hot 
days to keep them clear of thripa. They may 
remain out until the end of September. 

Begonias, Tuberous-rooted, have of late 
years become quite indispensable for greenhouse 
adornment, as they make a brilliant display, and 
are very easily managed. If tubers are in stock 
in a dry state set them out in the light, and 
give a little water* and as soon as growth is 
visible shake out and repot, but they do mot 
need large pots. A" rich light compost, such as 
the remnant of last year’s Cue umber-bed, suits 
them well. 

Coleuses. —Although these cannot be kept 
through the winter without more heat than a 
greenhouse affords, they do well as soon as 
solar heat is sufficient to maintain the tempera¬ 
ture at 60 degs. Young plants purchased in 
May, and shifted into larger pots, make the 
greenhouse gay all the summer, and they are 
very cheep plants. 

Fuchsias are essentially summer greenhouse 
plants. Old ones that have been kept dry will 
now be growing freely, and must- be repotted, 
and the shoots cut back; and young plants 
■truck in autumn will need shifting into larger 
pots. They are excellent for the front of 
stages, ana cuttings may be put in now for 
autumn. 

- PxLABeoviuifS of the Zonalolaasnre, perhaps, 
the best and most largely grown of all plants, 
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and so varied are the colours that a really 
effective house of bloom may be got from these 
Pelargoniums alone. Do not overpot, but give 

g ood drainage, and feed the plants, when in 
loom, with liquid-manure, such as guano 
soaked in the water, at every alternate appli¬ 
cation. Single, double, and semi-double varie¬ 
ties are all very beautiful, but too numerous to 
specify. 

Ivy-LKAVED Pelargoniums are especially 
adapted for greenhouse culture, and have been 
won del fully improved daring the last few years. 
Drooping over the edges of stages, or trained 
on pillars or trellises, they are in either way 
equally effective. 

Genista, or Cvtisus racemosus, is a capital 
free-flowering yellow greenhouse plant. They are 
now just coming into flower, and, if cut back a 
little, and re-potted after they cease flowering, 
will last for years. 

Hydrangeas, pink and white, and the beauti¬ 
ful, feathery-flowered H. paniculate are excel¬ 
lent for coming in when the flush of bloom is 
getting over on many of the early-flowering 
plants. They should now be pruned back to 
where the flowering-shoots are starting, and re¬ 
potted or top-dressed as required. Plenty of 
liquid-manure is needed for these in summer. 

Heliotropes. —If old plants are available, 
they should now be repotted and tied out into 
shape, pinching out the points to induce dense 
bushy growth ; then let them grow and flower 
naturally. The darkest-flowered ones, sueh as 
Voltaireianum, are very fine. 

Liliums in many varieties are the bestof green¬ 
house plants. The L. lancifolium varieties, such 
as rubrum and album, the Japanese L. auratum, 
and the very lovely pure-white L. longiflorum, 
if repotted in antnmn, will now be startinginto 
growth, and need very careful watering. Keep 
them well np to the light, so that they do not 
become drawn, and when the surface-roots ap¬ 
pear top dress with rich soil at onoe, as these 
roots greatly invigorate the flowers, but soon 
dry up if left exposed to the air. 

Marguerites are amongst the most fioriferous 
of any plants grown. If any old plants have 
been kept through the winter they will now be 
starting to flower, and should be utilised for 
the earliest display, keeping them well supplied 
with liquid-manure. Young plants that were 
propagated in autumn should now be potted, 
and pinched in to induce them to branch out and 
make fine bushes for later flowering. Put in 
cuttings for autumn flowering, as young plants 
are the best. 

Maples of the Japanese kinds are now bud¬ 
ding out, and they make beautiful greenhouse 
foliage plants. The white variegated Acer 
Negundo v&riegatum, and the dark-leaved Acer 
purpureum,and other coppery-leaved sorts, if re¬ 
potted, make a fine display all the season. They 
are very distinct from any other plant b in cul¬ 
tivation. 

Musks and Mimuluses are amongst the most 
useful of oool-house plants, for being dormant 
during the severe winter, they are easily taken 
care of; provided they have been set up in a 
light position and kept moist, they will now be 
starting freely into growth, and should be shaken 
out of the old soil, repotted in rich, light com¬ 
post, and set on a shelf pear the glass. The old 
Mimulus moschatus, or Common Musk, is, per¬ 


haps, the strong^t perfumed of all, and the 
improved variety called compacts is excellent for 
pots, while the large-flowered Harrison’s Musk 
is a splendid thing for greenhouse stages. The 
spotted Mimuluses need similar soil, snd all 
delight in plenty of moisture at the root. 

Mignonette, if sown at once in pots or boxes, 
will prove most useful for early summer flower¬ 
ing—the large-flowered Miles’ Spiral and Machet 
are the best. 

Pelargoniums of the show or fancy kinds 
are very beautiful summer flowers; they will 
now be growing freely, and the main items of 
culture are keeping them free from infects ty 
timely fumigation, and giving a little liquid- 
manure as the flowers expand. 

Roses in pots should find a place in all cool 
glass-houses, as the tender Tea varieties and 
others that get cut, if fully exposed, by cold winds 
and late frosts may be flowered to perfection in 
cool-houses. Dwaif plants on their own roots 
shonld be potted in the autumn ; they should be 
cut back now, and will produce a nice crop of 
flowers. Any old well-established plants should 
be brought on as early aa possible to give a 
longer succession of flowers, keeping the yoosg 
plants as cool as possible for late bloom. 

V allot a purpurea.— The Scarborough Lily 
is a splendid cool-house plant; it does best in 
rather large pots, and does not need re-potting 
every year. Any old pots full of bulbs are 
benefited by working out the old exhausted soil, 
and filling up with fresh loam and manure. 

J. G Hants. 

19.—Chinese Sacred Lily.— It is not 
uncommon for this Lily to have single and doable 
blooms on the same stem. I had one last season 
that had nine flowers on one stem, eight out of 
the nine being double, the ninth only single ; it 
may be merely a sport. The same sometianes 
occurs in Sweet Williams, one stem having all 
double blooms, the others all single, on the same 
plant. The stem of Lily with double blooms 
being from an off-set bulb, it is well to know that 
sometimes to make the main bulb appear larger 
the small bulbs are attached to it by means of 
a small wooden pin pushed through into the large 
bulb, which may have come eff a double- 
flowered variety ; the pin is not easily discerned 
if not suspected.— E. Yokes, King's Worthy . 

76.—Amateur gardeners and cot¬ 
tagers.— An amateur gardener is a designation 
not used in flower-show schedules. Local 
country shows have usually classes m their 
schedules for professional gardeners, amateurs, 
and cottagers ; in that case an amateur would 
be one above the rank of a cottager, who culti¬ 
vated his own plants without professional assrist- 
ance ; but it would not be right to call him an 
amateur gardener. A cottager is usually defined 
as a labouring man. He may be an agricultural 
or other labourer, a mechanio, such as a brick¬ 
layer, carpenter, or any similar workman work¬ 
ing for weekly wages. It is sometimes neces¬ 
sary to define accurately what a cottager is, 
either by classifying the size of his house or the 
extent of his garden.—J. D. E. 

io. -Chinese Sacred LUy after flowering.— 
I think I have already answered this question In a previous 
number of Gaidekino, and all loan advise is to cast it sway, 
it being of none# tbe second year. Hew bulbs are so obeap 
they are within nearly everyone’s means to buy.—E. roam, 

Kmtf$Wmthy. Qrigiral frem 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory* 

The climbing plants on the rooI will now be stowing 
freely, and must bave frequent attention In thinning and 
regulating the shoots, as, if neglected, they soon get mtoa 
hopeless tangle. Tacsonias, Passion-flowers, Tecomas, and 
Mandevillas must specially be looked after. Naked plaoes 
on walls and pillars may be speedily covered by planting oat 
now strong plants of the free-growing Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums. The semi-double scarlet F. V. Raspail also makes a 
good wall or plllarplant, and will be always in flower In a 
warm greenhouse. Fuchsias are very graceful planted in 
the front of the house and trained up tne rafters. Better 
seleot free-growing varieties. Some of the old sorts, such 
as Venus de Med id, grandiflora plena, and Madame Cor- 
nelisson, are very effective. Acadas going out of flower 
should be pruned back rather bard, especially such kinds 
as gracilis and others that grow freely. Chorosemas also 
will need some regulating with the knife. Anything 
among hard-wooded plants that requires more pot-room 
should bave a shift about a fortnight after the pruning, 
when i he young shoots are just brdiking away freely. It 
will be an advantage if all newly-potted plants can be kept 
a little oloaer for a few days till the roots get into the new 
soil. If Azaleas are taken into vineries to make new wood, 
let them be dipped In some inseotidde or fumigated first. 
Ghent and Japanese Azaleas, when the flowers fade, should 
have a little warmth to finish the growth before taking them 
to oold pita If well cared for after blooming they will go 
on Improving for yenra The Hybrid Rhododendrons are 

S klendid things for the conservatory ; I mean the Indian 
ybrida Of course, all Rhododendrons are valuable for 
oonservatory work; but these Indian varieties are doubly 
so, and they are not generally suitable for open air culture, 
so that, if grown at all, ife must be under glass. In repot¬ 
ting all this class of plants use good flbry-peat and sand, 
and ram it in firmly. The Indian Daphnes are among the 
very sweetest flowers for the oonservatory at this season. 
It is not everyone that suooeeds in growing them well, 
the principal thing to bear in mind is that a sour, pasty 
condition of the noil, if it continues so for only a limited 
period, is death to them ; therefore, in potting see that 
the drainage Is perfect, and use rough peat and loam, the 
peat preponderating, made porous with sharp sand and 
charcoal broken fine. 1 have bad these Daphnee do well 
planted out in a oonservatory border, and splendid bushes 
they make when set out In a bed of peat and rough 
loam in a well drained bed. Green-fly will probably be 
troublesome now. Large houses are difficult, as well as 
expensive, to fumigate; henoe it is often advisable to 
move th-* plants, if they are few in number, to asm Her 
house to fumigate; or, if they are of a manageable size, 
dip them in a oath of some insecticide. It is far better to 
throw on the rubbish heap all siokly pltnts, as they not 
only spoil the effect of the others, out they are more 
difficult to keep olean than those in robust health. Use 
the syringe ou flue sunny days. Clean water is an excel¬ 
lent insecticide if used in a right man ter; but it must be 
pure. Ventilate freely in mild, oalm weather, but keep 
out the oold Maroh winds. Be careful with fire-heat now. 
It will be better to let the fire go out at mid-day, and light 
it again in the evening. 

Stove. 

Cutting of the soft, young shoots of Bouvardias will 
strike now in sandy peat in a dose, warm frame or props- 
gating-case. Cuttings of the roots will also root and make 
good plants. Poinsettias and Euphorbias should also be 
rooted in quantity. Cuttings of the flbrous-rootcd 
winter-flowering Begonias may still be put in if a sufficient 
stock has not been rooted. These are easily grown, and 
are valuable for winter decoration in mode rate-si ted pots. 
If a lot are grown in 4-inoh or 5-inch pota it is a very easy 
matter to make up a stand or basket at any time with a 
group of four or fl *e plants. Any thing that requires more 
pot-room msy be shifted on now. In a general collection 
of plants there are always young ones ooming on that 
require to be moved on to keep pace with their growth. 
The regulation of the growth or growing specimens needs 
frequent attention. Allamandaa and other plants of semi- 
climbing habit must have the young shoots led up into 
the light to ensure the hardening of the wood, so that 
flower-buds may form at the ends of the shoots. Without 
this exposure to light the flowers will be thinly plaoed. 
Shading must be employed with judgment, ana at pre¬ 
sent, for a limited time only, in the middle of the aay. 
Give the plants all the sunshine they can bear, and then 
run the blind down for an hour or two, roUing it up again 
very early in the afternoon. It is an easy matter for the 
close observer to tell when his plants look distressed on a 
bright, sunny day, and then is the time that a light shade 
will be helpful; but it will be better not to shade at all just 
yet than overdo it. If no shade is used saturate the atmos¬ 
phere of the house with moisture by throwing water on the 
floor and syringing walls. Keep down fire-heat sa much as 
possible consistently with the maintenance of the proper 
temperature. Sixty-flve at night now will be ample for 
the usual mixed ooueotlon of stove plants, and a degree or 
two lower will do no harm on oold nights, but it is in the 
day time that a careful manager of the fire saves fuel. 
On fine mornings bank up the Are early, dosing the bottom 
door and damper, and keep it in that condition till the 
afternoon; then give a thorough clear out with rake and 
hoe, and start the fire briskly. There must be a brisk 
draught whilst the fire is burning up ; but when a good 
body is obtained the slow oombustion principle is the 
right one, both for economy and effioiency. Asparagus 
plumosus and its dwarf variety nana may be raised from 
seeds sown now in a brisk bottom-heat; or old plants may 
be ehaken out and divided carefully with a sharp knife. 
This is a good time for breaking up old pota of Euoharis 
bulbs for the purpoee of increasing stook. Repot Cypripe- 
diums, Calsntbes, and other winter-flowering Orohias that 
are starting into growth. 

Ferns under glass. 

This is a good season for rearranging Fem oasea with a 
view to giving the plants more room and change of soil, or 
to scour* a more effective system of grouping. The Ferns 
should be selected to suit the case. Large-growing plants 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under " Garden Work “ tnay be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
remits. 


will be out of place in a small case. On the other band, dwarf 
growing plants, though pretty enough, will have a meagre 
appearance in a large case. Among Ferns that generally 
succeed well in glass-cases are meet of the Pterises, many 
kinds Of Adiantum, Aspleniuih, Polypodium, DaValiia, Ao. 
Polypodium aureum is a very useful room Fern; but it 
should only be planted in cases of the largest size. A 
plant of this Poly podium from a 6-inoh pot will form a 
nice centre. Round this may be grouped suoh Ferns as 
Pteris argyrea, Pteris cretica, Adiantum formoeum, A. 
WUliamai, with a smaller plant or two along the front of 
Adiantum slogans, Ptsris serrulata cristate, Asplenium 
tonlonlaceum, Ac. These are all good, hardy, free-growing 
kinds that will suooeed well together, and which a 
beginner need not fail with. Plant in rough loam and 
peat in about equal parts, wiih a few fragments of ohar- 
ooal and some sand to keep it open. A few bits of sand¬ 
stone, mixed with the soil, or laid on the surface, will be 
u-eful in several wave. Ferns delight in moisture, end 
must not be exposed to hot sunshine. A case of Filmy 
Ferns will be a rare treat when some experience in Fern 
culture has been gained. 

Window Gardening. 

It is no use attempting to grow plants without good 
soil, and for things of any value it is better to buy a bushel 
or so of good compost than to run the risk of failure. Heaths 
that have gone out of flower will probably require repot¬ 
ting. This class of plants can only be grown weU in the 
beet peat, such as is obtained from the 8urrey, Berkshire, 
and Kentish commons. This soft, silky material, mixed 
with plenty of sand, will grow all the fine-rooted Cape 
Heaths, Epacrises, and the Indian Azaleas, in perfection. 
The pots must be well drained, and the toil rammed in 
firmly; in fact, all window plants, even Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Ac., should be potted firmly. For the window 
we require well-bloomed plants of dwarf, sturdy hsbit, 
and i hese oan only be had by firm potting. Loam and 
leaf-mould in equal parts, well mixed, will grow all the 
usual soft-wooded plants in the beet possible manner. A 
good deal may be done to secure a symmetrical outline by 
pinohiog the point out of a prominent shoot that is out¬ 
stripping its feUows. Look sharp after Insects. Where 
the plants are few in number it is quite possible to keep 
insects at bay by pinohing them or picking them off as 
they arrive. If this is not done in the early stsgee, the 
next best course is to dip them in a pail oontalning 
insecticide. One of the best things I have tried for a long 
time is McDougall’e preparation for the destruction of afi 
insect pesfs. It forms an emulsion when mixed with 
wa’er, and not only kills the insects, but frees the foliage 
of the plants from all impurities at the same time. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Roeeehave had a longer rest than usual during the past 
winter in consequence of the low temperature, and wnere 
not injured by frost should yield a good harvest of blos¬ 
soms Pruning of the summer Roses, and also the H.P.'s 
may begin now, taking the most robust varieties first. In 
all probability the knife will have to be used with con¬ 
siderable freedom this year to cut away the wood injured 
by frost, and to induoe a new start from the base. This is the 
best way to rt juvenate adamaged or weakly Rose-tree. It 
concentrates what little growing force remains in fewer 
ohannels, and. as a matter of oourse, the new growth 
oomes away with greater vigour. Those who are planting 
dwarf Roses, whether worked on the Brier or Manetti, 
should bury the stook completely to Induoe roots to break 
away from the Rose itself. A few days sgo I had oooasion 
to lift some dwarf Rose* that were planted a year ago, and 
found abundanoe of healthy roots had formed on the 
bottom of the Rose that had been buried in the soil. As 
soon as the pruning is flnishsd top dress with manure, 
and fork it Id lightly. Look over the Carnation and Pink 
beds. Stir up the surface and press the soil round the 
stems, should it be necessary to fix them firmly in the 
ground. Fill up Pansy-beds, and nse all surplus plants 
for filling up borders. Violas may be puUed to pieces and 
transplanted now In msseee for summer. Carnations and 
Hollyhooks that have been wintered In turf or other oold 
pits should be planted out. Prepare the sites for Holly- 
hooks by digging In some rotten manure. Box-edgings 
may yet be planted with success. Divide and transplant 
summer ana antumn-blooming Chrysanthemums. Sow 
hardy annuals in the borders, and tender annuals in the 
hot-bed. Where there is the oonvenienoe of frame-room 
to prick out Stooks, Asters, Ac., they may be sown for 
early bloom now. Sow Sweet Peas for suooession, and 
plenty of Mignonette. 

Fruit Garden. 

Protect the blossoms of wall-trass in some effectual 
manner. Experience will have taught most cultivators 
a hat is the best and most economical material to 
employ. If heavy ooverlngs are used they should 
be removed every morning, and replaced at night. 
My experience would lead me to discard heavy ooverlngs 
in favour of something that will not Injure the trees 
if left on altogether till the foliage is sufficient shelter 
for the young fruit, and by that time the nights wlH 
be getting warmer. There is a great amount of pro- 
1 eotTon in a double thickness of fishing-net Let anyone 
who doubts this fix up a double thioknees of netting on a 
wall, and stand under it on a cold, windy day, and test its 
effeot All walls should have at least 3 inches of protect¬ 
ing coping—a little more would be better—and the edge 
of the coping underneath should be grooved to prevent 
drip on the trees. The trees in the orchard-house will 
now be in blossom, and wherever I have been he tree* 
are very full of blossom, and, if time could be found, it 
would be a great advantage to the trees to rub off two- 
thirds of the blossoms, taking them chiefly from the under 
sides of the branches. There wiU be plenty of Grape thin¬ 
ning to do now where Vines are foroed only moderately 
eariy. It is best to thin early; it is not half the trouble 
to thin when the berries are quite small than wait till 
they almost touch. Grapes that will ripen eariy need not 
be thinned so severely as wiU be neo os e a ry later on; but 
one requires to know the condition of the Vines before 
thinning the berries. Take the case of that almost 
universally grown Grape Black Hamburgh. There are 
many different qualities, mostly due to the condition of 
the Vines ; and the root notion that is now just setting in 
vigorously—or should be shortly—will, if well supported, 
tell Us own tale. Rub off nU sub-laterals when young 
below the bunches. Ventilate carefully to let out the 


vitiated air without creating a draught, which, even in 
summer, Is generally hurtfnl if of too pronounced a 
character. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Make up hot beds for Cbciimbers; there is very little 
difficulty in the matter now. Build the beds up firmly 
and large enough to leave a margin 1 foot wide or so out¬ 
side the frame on all sides. A bed 8 feet high at back, 
and 2i feet high at front, will work Cucumbers now, if well 
put together. Tomato-grow ers should be busy now among 
their young plants. Hundreds of thousands of plants are 
in oourse of being raised from seeds now in every suitable 
greenhouse in the oountry. Many amateurs have of late 
> ears turned their attention to Tomato growing, in some 
instances with the object of making profit out of their cul¬ 
ture. But the golden days of the Tomato-grower, so far 
as regards profit, are over; one has only to study the 
markets to be aware of this. There is muoh seed-sowing 
either dons or waiting to be accomplished now. To men¬ 
tion only a few of tbs foremost things that should he 
sown at once, if not already done, may help, and are as 
under: Onions, Parsnips, Carrots for early use, Peas and 
Beans for succession, small salading, suoh as Mustard and 
Cress, Radishes, Lamb's Lettuce, Coe and Cabbage Let- 
tuoee. Sow a few Turnips on a warm border; they will 
probably bolt as soon as fit for use; therefore, only a small 
quantity of seed should be sown, and, say, a little more in 
a fortnight or so. Priok off Brussels Sprouts, and sow a 
Utile more seed for late use. sow Cauliflowers, both 
Eariy London, Waloheren, and Autumn Giant. Veitch’s 
Autumn Self-protecting BrooooH should be grown by 
everyone with a garden; sow a pinch now and again, 
lu the middle of next month sow Cabbages for summer and 
autumn use. A tender Cabbage is always useful for a 
change. Cucumbers in the forcing-house will be making 
rapid progress now, and will require almost daily atten¬ 
tion la dressing and tj ing; light sprinklings of fresh, 
warm, turfy soil are always beneficial to the root# 
Plants in bearing should have liquid-mature 

E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The end of this month or during first few days in April is 
the proper Lime to sow seeds of Asters, Zinnias, Marigolds, 
Phlox Drummondi, and others of this class—under glass, 
of course. AU these suooeed remarkably well iu town 
gardens, even in very smoky plaoes, and as they ate 
among the very brightest and most useful subjects that 
couldbe named, as well as being very easily and cheaply 
raised from seed, there is nothing that I oan more strongly 
recommend the urban or surburban gardener to grow in 
quantity, if he desires to bave a gay gatden. It is os well 
to raise the plants in a gentle warmth; but too muoh of this 
is almost worse then none at all, producing long-legged, 
weakly "spindlings" that will never do any good. Many 
raise such things in a frame over a hot-bed of manure, Ac.. 
and if only a mild warmth exists here, the plan is a good 
one, bnt a strong heat is simply ruinous. On the whole, 
however, I prefer to sow In boxes, placed on a shelf of an 
ordinary greenhouse, close to the glass. There the heat is 
never excessive, air is abundant, and the seedlings are 
more easily attended to, especially in bad weather. As 
soon as they are'well up, and have formed one, or, at most 
two, proper leaves, the plants must be pricked out into 
other boxes of rich soli, or, preferably, into a bed of sod 
within a few inches of the glass In soipe cool frames. With 
a little care in watering, Aa, they grow very rapidly and 
strongly, and must be hardened off and planted out In 
May, affording them deep rioh soil and a sunny situation. 
Indian Pinks do well, but I prefer to sow these In the open, 
where they are to flower, in April, and thin out Phlox 
Drummondi succeeds oapitallv treated in the same way, if 
sown the last week in April; but the plants do not begin 
flowering quite so soon naturally. Prepare beds for hardy 
herbaceous plants of all kinds, tbs best time to plant being 
in April; also for Carnations end Pansies, Aa, which ought 
to go out on the first favourable opportunity now. Remem¬ 
ber to make the soil quite firm for these and all the Pink 
tribe. Seedling Pansies frequently do weU where plants 
from cuttings fail ; I like to sow in February, and plant 
out in May, when they will soon begin flowering; but seed 
sown at once wUl afford flowers by July or August. Prepare 
the ground for sowing hardy annuals next month, also 
for planting ornamental tress and shrubs of all kinds, for 
these also April being a capital time. Rannuculus roots may 
still be planted in fight, rioh soil; these suooeed well in 
most town gardens. Palms and Ferns of all kinds ought 
to be repotted atonoe ; use light turfy-loam, peat, and leaf- 
mould, and the former plants can saarcely have too muoh 
heat for the next three or four months. B. C. R. 
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THE OOMING WEEK 8 WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from March 21 at 
to March 28*A. 

Bowed 8tooks, Asters, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, and 
other tender annuals, in pans in the hot-bed. Put in 
DahUa cuttings; also cuttings of various bedding-plants. 
Potted off Heliotropes and various other spring struck 
plants for bedding. Put in cuttings of Alternantheras. 
1 resines, and Coleuses. Sowed a choice lot of Carnation ana 
Pink seeds. These will be raised in heat, hardened off, 
and then pricked out in beds in the open air. Sowed WaU- 
fiowers. Canterbury Belle, end Foxgloves in the open air. 
Planted hardy edging plants round beds in the flower 
garden. These include Sedums of various kinds, Antennaria 
lomsntosa, Herniaria glabra, Staohys lanate, Aa Sowed 
the main crop of Celery. Pruned Roses, except Teas and 
those newly planted, whioh will remain a week or ten 
day s longer. Earthed np early Melons. Tied and stopped 
Cucumbers Brought into the forcing-house another batoh 
of British Queen and Paxton Strawberries. Removed 
latenus from Vines in early-house. Tied down and stopped 
Vines in Muscat-house. Grafted several Apple-trees. 
Planted out Carnations and Piootees. Put in more Lobelia 
cuttings. Rolled lawns, walks, Aa Potted young Ferns 
from 3-inoh to 5-inch pots. Put in cuttings of white and 
yellow Marguerites. Potted off bedding Pelargoniums. 
Rearranged plants In the oonservatory. Put in cuttings of 
winter-flowering Salvias. Pruned rather hard back several 
old plants of Luouliagratissims, growing in a oonservatory 
border. Moved a lot of Spirsas and other plants just 
coining into bloom from a foidog-houss to the conform 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


lory. Moved the last batch of Lilies of the Valley to forcing- 
bouae. These are chiefly imported clumps. Potted off 
Fuchsia-cuttings. Sowed seeds of choice Polyanthuses 
and Auriculas. Have placed them in gentle heat till the 
seeds germinate. Planted Seakale cuttings. Divided and 
replanted Rhubarb. Pricked off Mignonette and Rhodan- 
tbes town in hear. Planted Cucumbers in a pit. Sowed 
seeds of Cucumbers and Melons for later planting. 
Potted off Tomatoes. Looked over Toroatces planted in a 
warm-house daily to fertilise the blossoms. Stopped the 
young bhoots of Figs in pots at the fifth leaf. These are 
receiving warm liquid-manure three times a week to bring 
on the crop of fruit. Made up another Mushroom-bed. 
Uvre warm liquid-manure to beds in bearing. Sowed a 
few pots of Ba»il and Marjoram for early use. Lifted and 
potted a few more roots of Mint. Planted a pit with 
French Beans to succeed those forced in pots in warm 
houses. Fumigated plant-houses with Tobacco. Dusted 
a little Tobacco-powder over the flower-stems of a number 
oj Bermuda Lilies, upon whioh I had noticed some flies. 
Sowed a few more Cauliflowers in a box in a vinery. Filled 
a number of 5-inch and 6 inch pots with Selaginellas. 
rotted more roots of Chicory and placed in a Mushroom- 
house. Dressed a piece of land intended for Carrots with 
lime, salt, and soot, to check the ravages of the Carrot- 
fly. Planted several rows of Peas and Beans. If Hunting- 
donian and Ne Plus Ultra are sown at the same time 
they form a good succession. Planted the main crop of 
Potatoes, including Puritan, Schoolmaster, Imperator, 
and Magnums. Planted Cauliflowers—4 plants under 
•ach hanulight. Put in cuttings of some choice kinds of 
herbaceous Phloxes. Potted off young Chrysanthemums, 


Cotoneaater microphylla would be pretty. And 
I have seen the Pyracantha very effective in 
such a position. Garrya elliptica is another 
g)od^ thing, especially for a winter effect.— 

71.— Aspidistra flowering.— I don’t 
think the flowering will do it any harm, as I 
have never met with a case where seed was 

S roduced. I have had several plantB flowering 
uring the last month, and it is a common 
thing for old plants to blossom, hut I have never 
observed that they look any the worse for it, 
and the flowers are interesting resting on the 
surface of the soil.—E. H. 

- Let the flowers alone ; they will do no harm, and 

are an lndioation that the riant is in good health.— 
B. C. R. 


being the case, it may be said there is an advan¬ 
tage in propagating them in this way ; but, apart 
from any other considerations the seedlings, 
when in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, make pretty little 
specimens, and are at that size very useful for 
decorations, such as where grouping is employed, 
for using in conjunction with Ferns and similar 
subjects, to finish off the edges of groups, or to 
carpet the ground underneath the taller plants. 


PHLEBODIUMS. 

The frond sent by “ A Derbyshire Reader ” is 
Poly podium aureum ; but it belongs to that sec¬ 
tion of the large family that old authors named 
Polypodium, which has been re named Phlebo- 
dium; and the No. 2 is P. sporadocarpum, 
a much handsomer species than aureum. This 
frond has reminded me that a short time ago I 
promised a young lady to say a few words in 
favour of these Beautiful Ferns. The plants 
here named are quite indispensable in a stove 
fernery arranged in the natural manner—that 
is, planted out in rockwork—their ample and 
beautifully glaucous fronds making quite a dis¬ 
tinctive feature. They may be easily distin¬ 
guished from Polypodiums by their netted veins 
and the numerous rows of sori on a single pinnse. 
The typical plant of this genus is P. aureum, a 
Fern that has the credit of being introduced into 
this country some 150 years ago or thereabouts, 
and it has been found quite serviceable to the 
market men of the present day, for we now see 
it a prominent Fern in Covent-garden Market, 
and it has the reputation of representing a lot 
for a little money ; hut although it is sold by 
growers largely I do not think the purchasers are 
altogether satisfied with the plant when they 
have got it, for I know now a little street in 
the south of London in which the costermonger 
has had a fine run of luck with this plant, which 
is evinced by nine of these plants standing in 
the windows of the houses. The fronds are 
robbed of nearly all their glaucous bloom, 
and they look starved and bedraggled, 
nor do they present the fine appearance 
the plant has when it is growing in a 
warm house, and although it forms a fine 
ornamental object when it is removed into the 
dwelling-house for short intervals, I do not 
recommend it for small villa residences in the 
months of February and March. These plants 
have stout, creeping rhizomes, clothed with 
large chaffy scales, and these are frequently 
designated hare’s-feetby the uninitiated. These 
climb and meander about through other Ferns 
and over the adjacent rockwork, presenting a 
The soil should consist of 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

FINE-FOLIAGED OR REX BEGONIAS 
FROM SEED. 

All these Begonias make excellent room or 
window-plants, and are increased without difli- 


fine appearance, 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould, made tolerably 
sandy; the drainage must he ample, as it 
enjoys a large supply of water to the roots ; 
but I object to the use of the syringe, as it dulls 
the glaucous appearance of the fronds. There¬ 
fore I prefer a moist atmosphere, and the same 
suits a great many Ferns. If grown in pots 
the rhizomes soon envelop them ; hut I should 
plant them out, if at all possible, as they 
are Ferns that can well take care of themselves. 
I here give one or two of the species which are 
most ornamental; but it does not do with small 


Begonia Rex and Maiden hair Ferns. Engraved for Ga&dbxiko Illustrated from a 
photograph sent by Mis. Stafford, W&ldeck House, The Ridgway, E .field. 


culty by division or by cuttings made of the 
leaves, so that it is by no means necessary to 
raise them from seed ; yet, by the latter method, 
although nothing may be obtained superior, or 
even equal, to some of the older kinds, it is very 
interesting to watch the young plants gradually 
developing their adult characters, for the change 
that takes place in them is very great. My 
seedlings are obtained from home-grown seed— 
that is, barring three or four distinct varieties in 
bloom at the same time, I intercrossed them one 
with the other, and when the seed was ripe it was 
sown in a shallow pan without being covered in 
any way, except a pane of glass laid over it, till 
germination took place. So treated and placed 
in the stove, the seedlings came up quickly and 
in great profusion, and as soon as large enough 
to handle they were picked off. After that 
they grew rapidly, and were soon established in 
little pots, when a glance over them at that time 
gave great promise of something new. In some 
the leaves were of dazzling silvery whiteness, in 
others I had the same ground colour, with 
bright green patches; in some they were 
regularly striped and banded, or clouded and 
freckled in various ways ; but, after a time, as 
they assumed their adult forms, the promise of 
novelty disappeared, and the jfoliage partook of 
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will come in well for flowering early next 
autumn, if they receive proper attention. They 
must still be kept out of the reach of frost and 
cold wind, but a window with a north aspect 
will suit them now, and at the end of May the 
plants may be stood in a shady place in 
the open air, providing the drip from trees 
or buildings does not reach them. At the end of 
July all the old yellow leaves must be cut off, and 
the plants be taken out of the pots, and half of 
the old soil taken away from the roots. Where 
no regular potting soil is available get some fine 
earth from the kitchen garden, and add one-sixth 
part of sand to it. In this mixture put the 
plants back again in the same sized pot, and plaoe 
in a shady window. If removed to a warmer 
room early in November the flowers will soon 
appear. These old plants do not flower so long 
the second year as the first, hut still long 


P. sporadocarpum.— This is a very elegant 
>lant, not with such a pendent habit, perhaps, 
because the fronds are 


_ __ _ more rigid than P. 

aureum, but the fronds are much more densely 
clothed with a farinose bloom, presenting quite 
a silvery-white appearance. The segments being 
more 


more at right angles, 
from Mexico, hut, I think, 
from the warmer parts of that country. 
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P. diotyocallis.— This plant is about the 
same size as P. aureum. The frond is of the 
same shape, but the segments are narrower. It 
is, moreover, not glaucous, but of a soft, pale- 
green, and it shows the beautiful netting of its 
veins very distinctly. It is a warm-house 
species, coming from British Guiana. Amongst 
other fine species are P. pulvinatum, P. areola- 
turn, P. decuman am, Ac. J. Jarvis. 


FERNS FOR A SUBURBAN GARDEN. 

“ Mrs. McIntosh ” says: “Can you not tell me 
some good Ferns for my garden in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Clapham, which would look green 
all the summer and give me no trouble ?” This 
lady evidently wants to have little to care for 
in these plants; if we have a summer similar to 
last season, there would not be much fear but 
they would look green “ without trouble,” but 
I am of opinion we shall not have a similar 
season again this year, and “Mrs. McIntosh ” will 
have the “ trouble ” of frequently watering 
them overhead with a rosed watering-pot to pre¬ 
serve their greenness. A coarse rose on the pot 
would have the effect of breaking the fronds 
down—in fact, if this and sundry otherattentions 
which are necessary are considered a “ trouble,” 
I should advise the lady not to go in for Ferns 
at all. The beat kinds I can advise for such a 
purpose are strong roots of Lastrea Filix-mas 
and its varieties, Polystichums ditto, Athyriums 
Filix-foemina, and Osmunda regalis. To have 
good plants, and with little “ trouble,” do not 
buy of the street-hawkers, because the plants 
sold by them have been dug out of their native 
haunts and stripped as close as possible to make 
them carry easy ; but these plants do not, as a 
rule, hold up long through want of sustenance, 
and for the first year or two present rather a 
sorry appearance. If you want your little piece 
of ground to look well get good, strong- 
established plants from a dealer in these plants, 
and if planted now you may expect to have a 
very respectable show. You must stipulate, too, 
for some of the pretty tasseled varieties of the 
Ferns named, and those you cannot obtain from 
the common street-hawker. J. Jarvis. 


32. —Improving* the appearance of a 

g arden. —As the porch faces north, you had 
itter plant some nice olose-growing Ivies on it. 
I should not choose the variegated varieties, 
they grow so slowly. I should also put in 
a yellow winter Jasmine and a Pyracantha, 
so as to have a little brightness in winter. By 
the low railings round the garden you might 
plant a Privet-hedge, choosing the common 
evergreen Jrind ; or if you wish something better 
you might have Box or Yew ; they are sold at 
reduced rates by the dozen, or hundred, at the 
nurseries. I do not think climbers will look so 
well at all seasons as a hedge; but, of course, 
they would not take so much space or exhaust 
the soil so much. Climbing Roses grow fast, 
also the large-leaved Virginia Creeper. Aristo- 
lochia Sipho is a very rapid climber, with broad, 
handsome leaves. All these might look nice in 
summer, but when leafless would have a 
poor effect, and most evergreen climbers do not 
succeed well on open railings. On the north 
border Primroses and Polyanthuses will flourish, 
also all kinds of spring bulbs, if the soil is light 
and rich. You do not state the size or position 
of your bed, so it is difficult to advise about 
planting it. If you want annuals buy them 
now, and sow at the end of March or beginning 
of April. Purple Candytuft is a good kind to 
have in any soil, and the tall Nasturtiums and 
Canary Creeper will be a great help this year if 

J ou plant them in sunny places by your fence. 

should also have some Scarlet Runner Beans 
to put by the fence, if you do not plant any¬ 
thing more permanent at once ; they are common 
but very pretty. The Chrysanth lemum coro- 
narium is a capital annual. It may be sown in 
the open ground in April, and should be set out 
singly in sunny spots ; it makes a wonderful suc¬ 
cession of flowers all through the later summer 
months. Snapdragon and Wallflower seed, if 
sown in June, will produce nice plants for 
next Beason.—S. E. 

3098.— LlUnm auratum and Vallota 
purpurea. —It is getting late now topurchase 
ii • t* a 11 rat am, bat they will do very 

well if they are carefully planted in sandy soil; 
n it can be obtained, say a compound of two 
pane loam, one sandy peat, with an addition of 
leal-mould and decayed manure. Place some 


clean sand under the bulbs and a little over 
them ; also let the crown of the bulb be one inoh 
below the surface. Plunge the pots over their 
rims in Cocoa-fibre refuse, and leave them there 
until the flower-stems appear. If the bulbs are 
planted at first, as they ought to be, in moist 
soil, they will not require any water until some 
growth has been made. Vallota purpurea requires 
very different treatment; it is really evergreen, 
and should be grown in the greenhouse all the 
year round. It will be best to purchase an estab¬ 
lished specimen of the Vallota—one with three 
or four sound bulbs in the pot, and with healthy 
green leaves. A good established potful of bulbs 
will grow and flower well undisturbed for 
three years; but they may be repotted every 
second year. Numerous small bulbs are annually 
formed from the large ones. These may at in¬ 
tervals be removed and planted separately. 
The same soil will do for them as has been 
already recommended for the Lilium. They 
must not bo dried op in winter, but they require 
very little water.—J. D. E. 


ORCHIDS. 

CCELOGYNE CRISTATA. 

This fine winter Orchid has been flowering 
remarkably well this season, and many gardens 
which I have visited have had their houses like 
snowdrifts with the abundance of its charming 
blossoms. There are several varieties of this 
plant which depend chiefly upon the number of 
blooms upon a spike, and upon the breadth of 
sepals and petals for their great display; the 
principal kinds being, beside the ordinary form, 
the Chatsworth variety, and Mr. Sander’s 
variety, called maxima, which, I think, depends 
more for the number of its flowers than for 
their individual size upon each spike for its 
name. I do not think they are broader or 
larger than the Chatsworth variety. Then 
comes the variety called Lemoniana, which is 
named in honour of Sir Charles Lemon, and 
not, as some think, from its faint lemon-yellow 
lip ; but there are various forms of this variety. 
In some the yellow is much more pronounced 
than in others, and I take it to be the flowers 
that have the least stain in them to be the true 
form, and the true plant by artificial light 
should scarcely show a sign of colour at all 
This form, too, is generally a broader-petalled 
flower. Then we have a pure-white form called 
hololeuca, or more frequently alba in gardens, 
and it is one of the few Orchids which deserve 
the name of alba, as the flowers are absolutely 
white, without a tinge of colour of any sort. 
This is still somewhat rare, but not near so rare 
as it was a short time ago. It is very beautiful, 
and some think very highly of this ; but, being 
peculiar in my fads, I must say I like the yellow 
lip beat, because I think the white flower looks 
dead, and requires brightening up; but this is quite 
a matter of taste and opinion. The numerous forms 
are all natives of the Himalayas and Sikkim. 
Growing in the full sun, naturally, as may be 
supposed, under cultivation, the plant should be 
well exposed to the light. It may be easily 
grown either in the stove with other plants or 
in the Cattleya-house. As the plants like an 
abundance of water during the growing season, 
the pans or pots must be well drained; or, if it is 
thought better, they may be grown in hanging- 
baskets. The plants should be elevated above the 
level of the pots, using for soil good fibrous peat, 
from which the fine particles have been Bbaken, 
aHd ohopped Sphagnum Moss. In and about 
this when potting I like to insert some mode¬ 
rate sized nodules of charcoal, in order to keep 
it open and free. In the beginning of autumn, 
if the plants have been in a cool temperature, 
thev should be removed to a warmer place to 
enable them to swell and finish up their bulbs, and 
then the flower-spikes will be produced in good 
time ; but do not attempt to open these in the 
cool, because the probability is you will not then 
be blessed with any flowers at all. They want, as 
a matter of course, less water when the growth 
is finished than is required during the period of 
active growth ; but when at rest sufficient Bhould 
be given to keep the bulbs from shrivelling. It 
is a plant that does not like to be disturbed, 
and amateurs should be careful how they split it 
up or repot it, as, after either of these opera¬ 
tions, it usually does not flower for the first 
year, but it should be top-dressed every spring. 

Matt. Bramble. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CUCUMBERS IN FRAMES. 

Those who grow their Cucumbers solely in 
frames, the heat of which is supplied by fer¬ 
menting material, frequently fall into the error 
of starting too soon in the season, as February 
is very often much more spring-like than March, 
and, naturally, being anxious to make the most 
of the season, they make up their hot-beds and 
put out their Cucumber-plants, and all goes 
well while the weather keeps mild and the neat 
of the bed remains high ; but when this declines, 
unless great care is taken to renew the linings, 
a sudden change to wintry weather taxes the 
resources of even skilled gardeners ; and, with 
those who have little experience of how to 
combat the enemy of intense cold, frequently 
wrecks the hopes of a crop, by either killing the 
plants outright or crippling them so much that 
it is far better to make a fresh start with young 
thrifty plants than to try any remedial measures 
with the old ones. My advice is never to put 
out Cucumber-plants in frames that are heated 
solely with manure until the end of March, for 
by that time the sun’s rays are getting so 
powerful that with a genial bottom-heat and 
good thick covering over the glass at night there 
is little danger of loss, and Cucumbers are 
things that grow so very rapidly when they 
get the requisite heat and moisture that it is 
not so much a question of time as of tempera¬ 
ture how early in the season yon will cut fruit. 
As regards varieties of Cucumbers suitable for 
frames, their name is legion ; but I do not know 
anything to beat Telegraph on all the points of 
productiveness and continual cropping through 
the whole season. The most essential points of 
success are: A good body of fermenting manure, 
very firmly packed together, to give a gentle 
and lasting heat; good fresh soil, such as decayed 
turf, or old hedgerow soil; careful thinning and 
stopping the shoots, and reducing the number of 
fruits to what the plants can swell at one time. 

_ J. G. H. 

“Chinese Artichoke” or “Knot- 
root” (Staohys tuberifera). —This is 
now being dug up in my neighbour’s garden, 
sound ana fresh, after having been out, unpro¬ 
tected, through all the severe frost we have 
had. It is delicate eating if boiled and served 
as Seakale ; and raw, served like Celery, it eats 
like a Nut, and will be welcome as a salad. It 
is very prolific, half-a-pound producing from 
40 pounds to 50 pounds of tubers, and should be 
particularly useful after such a winter os this 
last, which has killed so many of the Cabbage 
tribe.— Salf. 

75.— Salt for an Onion-bed.— One pound 
per square yard is the most that can safely be 
used at one dressing. Sprinkle it on the surface 
before sowing the seed, and fork it in lightly ; 
it Bhould be evenly distributed. I have used half 
the above quantity per yard after the Onions 
were up with good results, sowing it between 
the rows when the weather was dry; it will not 
injure the Onions in this way. Soot is a good 
thing to use for the Onion-maggot, applying it 
when the plants are 4 inches or 5 inches high, 
and a later dressing is often useful, as the 
On ion-fly will not always make its appearance 
at the same date. Neither soot nor salt will kill 
the maggots, but the salt encourages rapid 
growth by keeping the soil moist, and aoo v ., 
sprinkled lightly over the Onions about the time' 
the fliee lay their esrgs on the young plaatB, will 
banish them.—E. H. 


A FEW GOOD VEGETABLES. 

Now that seed-sowing and planting are in full 
swing a brief list of the sorts that appear to 
please everyone may not be out of plaoe. First 
on the list is— •• . 

Sharpe’s Victor Potato, probably the best 
of the very early kinds in cultivation, and so 
great is the demand for it where it is known, that 
the price is much higher now than when it wan 
in the list of novelties. * 

Pea American Wonder, one of the dwarf 
sorts with fine large wrinkled Peas of beautiful 
flavour, and very prolific, baa well nigh super¬ 
seded the old first earlies. 

Dwarf French Bean Canadian Wonder 
(figured on p. 33). —This appears to increase in 
popularity every year, for it has not only very 
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large, fleshy pods, but produces them in such 18 feet by 4 feet should be forced at one time, 
great abundance that only a very small area this yielding a good supply for about one month, 
planted with it will supply a family. Beds thus treated must not be cut from in the 

Cocumber Telegraph is the moat satis- summer, but if fairly strong growth is formed 
factory of any Cucumber I have tried for frames they may again be forced during the following 
or cool-houses, as it is of hardy constitution, winter. In one large garden in the midlands 
moderate growth, and fruits freely at every joint, they have beds prepared especially for forcing, 
and the majority of my amateur friends will the sides of these having pigeon-holed walls, and 
have no other kind but this. thus formed, and the alleys well boarded over, 

the Asparagus can be forced either with the aid 
of manure. For forcing 

Lifted roots a mild hot-bed and a garden 
W frame are the principal necessaries. A very 

1 \cr strong bottom - heat, if not actually fatal 

to the Asparagus, will, at any rate, induce a 
' U 1 very spindly growth, and if the bed has to be 

1 fnrmoH anlolv rtf at o.Vk1 A.mann r a inntpail nf a. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


FORCING LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

The Lily of the Valley is such a general 
favourite that various means are resorted to in 
order to lengthen its period of blooming, and so 
readily is it forced that good blooms may be 
obtained even before Christmas, provided the 
necessary appliances are at hand and suitable 
treatment given. The most important item of 
all, however, is the condition of the crowns 
themselves, as for early forcing it is absolutely 
necessary that they be thoroughly well ripened, 
otherwise failure is certain. Enormous numbers 
of Lily of the Valley roots are imported every 
year for forcing, and they consist of two totally 
distinct kinds—viz., a large shallow'-flowered 
variety, principally sent from Germany in the 
Bhape of single crowns, and a form with the 
blooms more contracted at the mouth, which is 
largely grown in Holland and imported in the 
shape of masses or clumps. Now, where Lilies 
are largely grown for flowering, the single eyes 
are mostly used for the earlier batches, and as 


of the heating material used. Some of the 
shortest of the manure should be thrown inside 
the frame, and on this be placed about 4 inches 
of good loamy soil. Tho lights ought then to 
be put on, and not till the trial stakes kept 
plunged in the bed can be borne comfortably in 
the hand should the Asparagus-roots be placed 
on it. Nor ought they to be lifted long before 
wanted unless a severe frost is anticipated, in 
which case they may well be stored under cover 
Carrot James* Intermediate, although by and kept dark and moist till the bed is ready 
, means a new thing, is still one of the very for their reception, in lifting, a start should 
:st of its kind, as it combines the good qualities be made at one end of the bed, and all the 
both the long and the short sorts, without crowns, with as many roots attached to them as 
teir objectionable ones, and those who only possible, be carefully forked^ out right ahead. 
>ed one sort should rely on this. T\ t « 

Cauliflower Autumn Giant is not only the crowns thickly together over the surface of the 

»t of autumn Cauliflowers, but the beat of hot-bed, and the roots, being pro— 1 - J 

itumn vegetables, and no list is complete out, will overlap each other consij 
ithout it. V-—-7 * ~~~ ~ 

Onion James’ Long Keeping, one of the and the crowms be finally covered with about 
andard vegetables for many ye*rs past, retains 4 inches of fine light soil. Beginners are apt to 
a popularity as much as it did twenty years be too sparing of their crowns, but if 
:0 Good-sized dishes are wanted at one time, 

Runner Bean Champion, a very fine addi- not less than two lights should be closely 
on to this popular vegetable, with very large packed with roots. Asparagus will certainly 
ids, and extremely prolific, truly named The keep for a few days, but the quality is much 
hampion. J. G. H. deteriorated in consequence. Even experienced 


Canadian Wonder French Bean. (See pape 82.) 


j carefully forked out right ahead. 
The next proceeding should be to pack the 

Bpread 
>ly ; but 

plenty of fine soil must be distributed among 


^ed. Asparagus forces very quickly, 
hoots being well above the soil in a 
or thereabouts, according to circum- 
The best way to detach the shoots is 
them down to the crowns and then 
:n off. Force every bit of growth out 
owns, as they will be of no further 
id quite the smallest shoots are utilised 


tops of the crowns are just above the surface of 
the soil. When potted, a good watering nu s be 
given, sufficient, in fact, to moisten the w. ole of 

the soil, and the pots may then be placed for a 
few days in a structure that is maintained at. a 
temperature of not less than 61 dogs. After 
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remaining there two or three days they must be 
plunged in 

A steady bottom-heat of 80 degs. to 85 degs., 
and .the crowns covered up sufficiently to ex¬ 
clude the light and to keep them moist. One 
t f the best of all places for foroing the Lily of 
tqe Valley is a propagating-case in the stove, 
a/ad, as a rule, it will be but little needed just 
at the time it is so useful for forcing. If the 
plunging material therein is Cocoa-nut-refuse, 
a very good plan is to plunge the pots up to the 
rim, and then cover the crowns with about an 
inch of the refuse. When this is done another 
good watering through a fine rose must be given, 
as it is essential to keep everything moist; in¬ 
deed, the soil in the pots should not be allowed 
to be dry from the time the crowns are potted 
till they flower. The lights of the propagating- 
case should be shut close, with the exception of 
an hour or so each day, till the buds are just on 
the point of opening, for in the earliest forced 
specimens the spikes are apt to come somewhat 
stunted, and the lights help to draw them up, 
which is an advantage. Though the lights are 
removed directly the first blossoms expand, the 
pots should not be disturbed in any way, as 
they must be allowed to remain plunged till the 
plants are in full flower, when removal to a 
lower temperature (but at the same time free 
from draughts) will tend to prolong their period 
of blooming. Where 

A succession has to be maintained weekly or 
fortnightly batches should be introduced into 
the forcing-house, as it is far better to have the 
flowers in afresh state than to keop them after 
they are fully expanded. In the case of the 
clumps, which, as a rule, are not forced till later 
in the season, all that is then necessary is to 
pot them in whatever size pots are suitable for 
them, and introduce them into heat as required. 
The same precaution must be observed in the 
case of these against letting them get too dry. 
Crowns that come into bloom in December, as a 
rule, throw up but few leaves, and as the foliage 
from the clumps is better than that from the 
single crowns, it is sometimes policy to intro¬ 
duce a few clumps into the forcing-house, if 
only to supply some leaves. Though nearly all 
the Lily of the Valley forced in this country 
comes from abroad, there is no reason why this 
Bhouldbe, for English-grown roots flower equally 
well with the foreign ones, as may be seen in the 
case of one or two of our cultivators who mako 
a speciality of them. To grow good single 
crowns they must not be allowed to form a 
tangled mass and simply starve each other, but 
should be planted in rows and liberally treated. 
The soil must be of a good loamy nature, but 
open in texture, while a moderate dressing 
of manure should be well incorporated with it 
before the roots are planted. The spot must be 
fairly moist, but at the same time in no way 
water-logged. Though the Lily of the Valley 
will do well in the shade, those required for 
early forcing should be grown in a sunny spot, 
as they are then ripened off earlier than if they 
were in a shaded position. 




H.. 


3231,—Arum Lilies. — I will,endeavour to 
give “Gloucester,” in as concise a manner is 
possible, my own experience in their culture, 
and trust it may be of some use to Jiim. The 
latter part of the 9dmnier, say A&gdilt, will bd 
a good type to pot them, and if it is tlje 
intention to mass them, put several in a 
large tub or pot; using good foanr, with an 
admixture of manure and sand, giving good 
drainage, as stagnation is fatal to ttteir 
health. After potting stand the plant* in 
a shaded position, and water carefully until 
they have made a fair start. As the cold 
weather sets in remove them to a cool-house, 
giving plenty of air on all favourable occasions, 
as if they are kept close, the result will be weak, 
unhealthy growth. If it ia the desire to have 
flowers early, styft a few plants into a gentle 
heat, giving them moisture. It will also be 
necessary to supply them with stimulants, either 
in the form of liquid-manure or artificials, such 
as can be obtained at most nurseries — 
Standen’s being an excellent one. It will be 
advisable to start those plants first that have 
made most root-growth, ae they force so much 
better. By introducing plants thus into heat, and 
reserving other batches for successional flower¬ 
ing, you can have them in flower over a con¬ 
siderable period, the early ones coming in just 


as there is a dearth in the supply of flowering 
plants. The foliage of these Lilies itself present 
a beautiful appearance ; but when in flower, the 
tall white spathes show to perfection, rising 
above the deep green of the leaves. As the 
plants deteriorate in appearance, remove them 
to the greenhouse, and keep them growing by 
watering and feeding until you are sure Jack 
Frost lias ceased his depredations for a time. 
You can then either plant them out in good soil, 
or you can, according to convenience or prefer¬ 
ence, keep them in the pots until the potting 
season once more arrives. If you wish to increase 
your stock, you can do so by planting the offsets 
in rows outside in the summer, to be afterwards 
dealt with as thought desirable, until they, in 
their turn, are large and strong enough to take 
the place of their flowering parents.—C. B. 

30.— Propagator heated with an oil-lamp.— 

I think “ Jaa. T. P&ttison ” keeps the temperature of his 
propagator too high. I am working one made from 
“ B. C. B.V* description, and it is very successful. I keep 
a thermometer in It, and keep the beat at 70 degs or 
75 degs., never higher. The result is oil that could be 
wished.— Filbert. 

- My friend “Mr. Pattison,” in Gar¬ 
dening, March 7th, page 11, is, I think, rather 
hard on“B. C. R.” I happened to have an oil lamp 
stove lying aside, which I utilised as a heating 

f ower for a propagator in a very simple way. 

removed the top, which is merely an orna¬ 
mental cap laid on ; I got a tin case made to 
fit so that the flange rests on the frame and the 
bottom reaches within half an inch of the side 
lining of burner—this holds the water. Next, I 
made a box 2 feet 6 inches square, in the bottom 
of which I put a round hole to fib round the top 
of the basin. This box I made about 10 inches 
deep, and half way up I inserted a bottom of 

n r fora ted zinc, on which I laid the sawdust, Ac. 

ind this little contrivance to work remark¬ 
ably well. I can plunge the thermometer in the 
sawdust and regulate the heat by simply turn¬ 
ing on or off the wicks at pleasure. There is 
no smoke, no bad smell, and no trace of mil¬ 
dew or moulding. This little contrivance is 
very useful, not only as a propagator, but for 
the purpose of invigorating delicate plants, and 
you nave only to plunge the pots in the sawdust 
and cover, if convenient, with small squares of 
glass.—W. T. 

77.—Destroying green fly in a con¬ 
servatory. —The use of the syringe or the 
garden-engine would probably also be objected 
to, or else clean soft water, if applied in season, 
is not a bad insecticide, or rather, perhaps, I 
ought to have said, it ia a good preventive. 
Again, judicious ventilation has something to do 
with the absence of insects ; but, sooner or later, 
everybody is troubled with insect peats under 
glass. There are mitigating circumstances which 
experience teach us are useful; but the time 
comes when the enemy has to be grappled with. 
Tobacco-powder is usual for isolated plants ; and 
when a plant is much infested with flies, it is 
best moved to another house and cleansed by 
fumigation. Plants of a manageable Bize may 
be cheaply and quickly freed from insects by 
dipping in a small tub or pail, filling the pail 
with some insecticide, of which there are plenty 
offered now in the advertisement columns of 
Gardening.— E. H. 

- There is no other way, except by the 

slow process of dusting the plants with To¬ 
bacco-powder, or else by washing them with 
diluted Tobacco-water or soft-soapy water. 
There are new fumigating materials now in use 
which are nothing like so offensive as Tobacco- 
smoke. Clibrans, of Altrincham, Cheshire, 
have a patent fumigating material, invented by 
one Campbell, and there is another material re¬ 
cently placed mCommerce by M'Dougall, which 
is not at all unpleasant.—J. D. E. 

59.— Tacsonia Van Volxemi.— This is 
not just the kind of plant I should use for cover¬ 
ing a wall in a lean-to greenhouse. It will not 
flower well in such a position. It does best when 
allowed to ramble up under the roof with the 
young floweringehoots hanging gracefully about. 
Try the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Madame Crousse 
on the wall; it grows rapidly, and soon covers a 
large space, and the flowers are valuable for 
cutting. Clematis indivisa lobata will do better 
on the wall than the Tacsonia.—E. H. 

62. — Cactus - cuttings, &C.—Cactus- 
cuttings may be taken at any time when the wood 
is firm— i.e., not young and soft. Let them lie 
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on a shell and dry for a day or so before insert¬ 
ing them. They are not difficult to root if 

S lanted in porous material and the pots are well 
rained. Neither should there be any difficulty 
in moving old plants a three days’ journey if 
properly packed. They are not easily killed.— 

80. — Climbers for a shaded green 
house. —Neither Roses, Passion-flowers, nor 
any other sun-loving subjects would do much 

f ood under such conditions. Better “stick to 
'eras,” as you say, for the most part; but you 
can have a white and a red Lapageria trained 
over the roof, which will succeed capitally in 
such a cool and shady structure, if kept moist. 
Camellias would also do fairly well trained 
against the back wall, and Ficus repens will cover 
any bare space quickly with its close, neat, dark 
green foliage.—B. C. R. 

-You can grow in such a house, If the frost is ex¬ 
cluded, Lapageria rosea and alba, Hoja carnosa, Habro 
thamnua ek-K&ns, Rose Souvenir d’un Ami, or Catherine 
Mermet. All these I know from personal experienoe can 
be grown well in such a house.—A. G. Bi tlm. 

60.— PreeBias from seed.— If the seed* are sown 
now, and treated something after the manner of Cycla¬ 
mens, they will grow on all summer, and flower next win¬ 
ter.— e. n. 

67. —Growing Pansies for exhibition. 
—Take the cuttings in July, or as soon after as 
young shoots can be obtained, those breaking up 
from the centre of the plants are best. Put 
them in a hand-light in light rich soil. In the 
meantime prepare the beds by dressing heavily 
with good, rather heavy, loam and old manure. 
Old cow-dung is excellent. In the turning and 
mixing look sharp after wireworms. A little 
soot will be useful sprinkled on the bed and 
forked in. Put out tne plants early in October 
1 foot apart. Keep well supplied with water, 
and if the soil is of a dry nature, mulch with a 
little thoroughly old manure when the weather 
setsinhot. This will be better than watering over 
much. It will be necessary to shade well with 
tiffany just before the flowers open to have the 
colours clear and well defined.—E. H. 

- These are amongst the easiest to grow 

of all the florists’ flowers for exhibition purposes. 
It depends very much upon the time the bloomB 
are required when the plants should be set out 
in the open ground. If they are iequired in 
May, the plants should be in the place where 
they are to flower in the autumn. All that they 
require is good deep soil, well enriched with 
decayed manure. They do not thrive well in 
heavy loam ; the fine fibrous roots do not run 
freely in such material ; the soil should be open, 
and of such a nature as is found in well-culti¬ 
vated kitchen gardens. The plants ought not to 
be allowed to produce flowers until within about 
ten days or so of the date of the exhibition. If 
the blooms are required in the autumn, the 
plants which are to produce them should be 
propagated in the spring. Young plants produce 
the best flowers.—J. D. E. 

72 —Plants for carpet bedding — 

Golden Pyrethrum used in the past to be very 
largely employed in this work, and this may 
be raised from seeds sown now in heat. The 
variegated Mesembryanthemum is rather pretty 
for groundwork. This also may be raised from 
seeds, though I prefer plants from cuttings. I 
have used, when carpet-bedding was fashion 
able, the small Tagetes signata pumila for the 
sake of its foliage from seeds sown in spring. 
Centaurea c&ndidissima will be in time if sown 
at once in heat. The Fishbone-Thistle has a 
pretty effect when employed as dot plants and 
centres, and they may be sown now. For green 
foliage the Gibralter Mint and Herniaria glabra 
are as good as any ; but cannot be obtained from 
seeds, though a few' plants in the hands of a 

f ood propagator would run into a large stock 
y the first week in June. The proper way to 
increase these is to keep pulling them to pieces, 
dibbling the bits into twxes of light soil, or 

{ >rick them out in frames where there is just the 
east amount of warmth. Among coloured 
foliage plants, the Alteruanthera are the 
most suitable, and these must have heat, and 
cannot be raised from seeds, but every little bit 
will form a cutting and soon strike roots in a 
brisk hot bed. Iresine Lindeni and I. brilliant- 
issima strike very freely from cuttings, as does 
Coleus Verschaffelti, the only kind that is hardy 
enough for use in open-air bedding.—E. H. 
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TRBBS AND 8HRUES. 

THE AFRICAN CEDAR (CJEDRUS 
ATLANTICA). 

Thts ia now very plentiful in England : it waa 
introduced from Mount Atlas, in Northern 
Africa, into Europe in 1841, and being per¬ 
fectly hardy, by no meana faatidioua aa to soil, 
provided it ia not wet, and rapid in ita growth, 
a great number of very fine specimens already 
may be aeen towering op and bravely holding 
their own by the aide of all, save the extteme 
giant Abiea and Piceaa from the West. The 
tree, aa may be gathered from the engraving, 
in de from a beautiful photograph taken by 
Mi*s Marian Winter, at Broomfield, Caterham, 
aeaumea a broad, pyramidal habit; but the 
branches being 
shorter, stiller, aa a 
rule, and irregularly 
set on the stem, it 
does not as yet throw 
out those enormous 
horizontal, tabuliform 
1 i mbs so characteristic 
of the Cedar of Leba¬ 
non. The Mount Atlas 
Cedar further differs 
from the patriarch in 
having shorter, stiller, 
and more prickly 
leaves set upon the 
shoots, which are less 
•iroopingat the point*. 

An unfailing guide as 
to identity is ita hav- 
ing a perfectly 
straight, fast-growing 
stem. A great number 
of the three forms of 
* Cedar have been plan¬ 
ted here at Eaatnor, 
some on the limestone, 
others on the igneous 
detritus of the Mal- 
verns, and some of the 
African trees so closely 
icaemble some of the 
Lebanon forms that 
experienced persons 
might be taken in were 
they not guided by 
the stiff points of the 
shoots and the Larch - 
like straightness of 
the trunks. The tree 
herewith figured, one 
of the softest and moit 
(lowing forms I have 
seen, comes, I have no 
doubt, from a medium 
altilude of 5,000 to 
fi.OOO feet on the Atlas 
range, and being 
thoroughly accommo¬ 
dating as to soil, plan¬ 
ters in all parts of the 
kingdom who have not 
hitherto done so should 
at once find for it a 
place. In theae days 
of mimicry, when the 
Pines, the Spruces, the 
i Kirs, the < v 
presses, and Junipers 
are supplying the 
planter with represen¬ 
tatives in grey, sid 

■ihrer, and gold, it would be strange if the 
Cedars were behindhand in contributing their 
auota tto his store. Behindhand they are not, 
for about the time the normal form was intro 
dooed the late Earl Somers made the ascent of 
the Atlas range, and there, in Jenial el Haad, 
discovered a most beautiful tree, as remarkable 
for its silvered foliage aa for its peculiar style 
of growth. From cones gathered by his lord 
■hip, trees in due course were raised at Eaatnor, 
and some of them, retaining all their peculiar 
characteristics, including the colour of the 
leaves and the irregular setting of the main 
branches in s triangular form, had attained to 
the height of JO feet before he died. W. 


weather at all times in the year, and never last one. So 
long as the roots are not disturbed there is no reason why 
they should not live.—A. G. Bctmcr. 

SOME USEFUL ANNUAL FLOWEPS. 

In many gardens, especially in those newly- 
made, there are vacant spaces that the owners 
would like to see occupied during the summer 
with flowers that would be more or less attrac¬ 
tive, and which can be obtained at a cheap rate. 
Fortunately, when one knows whatto select there 
are several hardy annuals that are admirably 
adapted for such a purpose. There are at least 
several of them that will grow in almost any 
kind of soil, and at the same time are not very 
particular whether the position is much shaded 
or not. For covering banks, and for filling up 
vacant spaces in shrubbery borders, there is 
nothing tatter than the 


seeds should be sown in drills 1 inch deep, drawn 
out in circles 1 foot over, and 3 feet apart. 
Treated in this way the growths from each of the 
circles will soon mingle together in Buch a manner 
as to present an informal surface, while the 
greater portion of the flowers will rise above the 
foliage, and make an agreeable feature. The 
Shirlev Poppy is another subject that is 
wonderfully attractive and very easily grown, 
but it requires pretty good soil and a certain 
amount of sunshine. There are, however, many 
gardens that have unoccupied spaces that could 
be made beautiful for many weeks during the 
summer with the growth and flowers of these 
Poppies. Early in April scatter the seed thinly 
over the surface, and then run an iron toothed- 
rake lightly over the ground. If the soil should 
be heavy, it will be better, perhaps, to select 
the I’eacock Poppy, 
which is not quite so 
particular about the 
conditions provided for 
it. It is an annual, 
and very showy in ita 
character. The 

Annual Chrysan¬ 
themums are capital 
subjects, as they do 
not require a rich soil. 
They flower quite as 
well, and do not grow 
so unruly in poor 
ground. They are not 
quite to easily raised 
where they are to bloom 
as the others 1 have 
mentioned ; but if there 
is no convenience for 
raising the plants un¬ 
der glass, it is worth 
the risk to tow tho 
seed in the open air. 
A moderate-sized pan 
or box of plants will 
cover a large space, if 
they can be raised in 
that way, and planted 
out in showery weather 
whei o they are to flower. 
For a sunny shrubbery 
border there is nothing 
better for covering 
bare spaces than the 
Esc H8C HOLT 7. I A. 
There are several varie¬ 
ties of this; but for the 
end I have in view the 
variety named crocea is 
the best, as it grows 
vigorously and floweia 
with great freedom 
where few other flower¬ 
ing plants will live. 
When we look at the 
matter of converting 
bare spaces into attrac¬ 
tive place s, and realise 
the fact that we might 
as well grow flowers as 
w eeds upou them, more 
of these hardy annual 
flowers will be cultiva¬ 
ted, and our gardens 
will be benefited by 
doing so. J. C. C. 


Our Rejuijuj' Illlstsations : A Mount Atlas Cedar (C'ednn atlanticay Knjrravr 

from a photograph sent by Miss Marian Winter, Broomfield, CaUsibam 


S3— Planting shrubs.— If you purchase these in 

r l 3 ou can plant them whenever you like, and they will 


well. I nave planted 
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Common Nasturtium. If the ground is free 
from coarse weeds it will not require any pre¬ 
paration. The seeds may be sown, or, rather 
planted, singly in holes made to receive them, 
which should be deep enough just to cover the 
seeds, about 9 inches apart all over the space 
they are required to cover. By this simple and 
inexpensive plan the ground will be covered 
with luxuriant growth all the summer, while the 
varied and bright colours of the flowers will 
prove very attractive in a fairly good soil, 
and a position that gets a few hours’ sun during 
the day. 

Sweet Peas may be sown at once in much the 
same way, and if they are allowed to ramble in 


Deutzla gracilis 

though not a rare 

plant, is one of the bes 
that amateur cultivators can takeinband. Those 
who have not got a stock of it established in pots 
should get plants lifted from the open ground 
as soon as possible. Pot them at once in as 
small pots as the roots can be got into without 
undue crowding, and use good rich loam and a 
little rotten manure, water well, and set in a cold 
house for a month, then push on in heat, and all 
the long shoots of last year’s growth will be 
wreaths of delicate white blossoms. They make 
lovely decorative plants, and for cut flowers 
nothing can surpass them. When the blooms 
fade, cut the old flowering wood down close to 
the pot, and a full head of shoots wfll push up 
from the base, which if grown on under glass 


their own manner many an unattractive spot may until the middle of July, and then ripened off 


be made bright and cheerful for the greater part 
of the summer, and that with a very trifling out¬ 
lay of either time or money. In this case the 


in a sunny place out-of-doors, will make fine 
plants for forcing into bloom early the follow¬ 
ing year.—J. G. H. 
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FRUIT. 

REDRAFTING FRUIT-TREES. 

This is the most favourable time for re-grafting 
fruit-trees, as the sap is beginning to flow 
freely, and we may now reasonably look for 
milder and moister weather, when the con¬ 
ditions for a rapid union of stock and scion are 
at the most favourable point. The best plan is 
to decide some weeks previous to the time of 
grafting which trees are to be operated on, and 
also which varieties you are going to insert as 
grafts, so that the stock may be headed down 
in winter to within a foot of where the grafting 
is to be performed, and also that the grafts may 
be out off while the sap is quite dormant, and 

S t them laid into cool, moist soil, to keep them 
*h for grafting. Then, having both stock and 
scion m good condition, procure some of the best 
soft clay, such as brick-makers use so largely, 
and work it up with a little water until it is 
like putty; then, with a sharp, small-toothed 
saw, cut the branches that are to be grafted 
clean off, and with a stout knife make an 
incuion in the bark long enough to receive the 
graft. Carefully lift the bark with the point of 
the knife, or bone handle of a budding-knife, and, 
having prepared the graft by cutting it in a 
slanting form, slip it under the two edges of 
loose bark and bind down firmly with soft 
matting, and cover the whole of the lower end 
of the grafts with the clay, and let it also cover 
the end of the stock branch to prevent the 
evaporation of sap, leaving the points of the 
grafts with about three buds projecting beyond 
lt * the frequently to wet the clay 

and fill up any cracks, or, should it get washed 
off by heavy rains, make it good at once, and 
yon will not have to wait long before signs of 
growth are visible. I like to graft on shoots 
about the size of a man’s wrist in preference to 
larger branches, as large limbs take a long time 
to heal over, and are apt to decay in the centre; 
while small branches keep sound and unite as 
firmly as if the branch was whole. J. G. 


their bearing each one of them from four to six 
good bunches of Grapes the second year. If 
young Vines had been planted four years agb 
they would now have been at the height of their 
bearing. Perhaps the largest and finest bunches 
the Vines ever produce are obtained in the 
fourth year of their growth.—J. D. E. 

94. —Old Black Hamburgh Vines 

kill nAT. — It is nnitA lift, fka 


.-» — — " , —— —— “ w uw vuo wwi a wou 

is quite as troublesome and expensive as if a 
new border were made and young Vines planted. 
I would not hesitate a moment to choose the 
latter alternative. The first year only there 
would be no Grapes ; but fruiting-canes in pots 
could be provided, which would produce quite 
as many and as good Grapes as could possibly 
be expected from the old Vines. The young 
ones would begin bearing the second year, ana 
would thereafter continue to do so, producing 
far superior Grapes to any that oould be ex- 
je<rt*don old renovated thirty-year old Vines._ 

—Strawberries on a north border.— 8traw- 
oernes are sometimes grown on a north border to produoe 
a late supply. They will not do so well as in a more open 
position; still, I have gathered good fruit from such a 
border. The late sorts, such as Elton Pine, are thoee I 
have generally grown. They will ripen in August and 
September.—E. H. 

— A few plants on a north or shady aspect are very 
useful, and generally suooeed well, the fruit ripening a 
month or se after that on plants in sonny positions. The 
Elton and Frogmore Late Hue varieties do well In this way. 
“well m Keen's Seedling, Sir C. Napier, and some othera. 
—B. U. B, 


81.— Growing Pine-Apples.— Pines may 
be grown from the tops of the frnifcs, or crowns 
as they are termed; but most growers prefer 
good, strong suckers, as they come to hand 
quicker. They should have a brisk bottom- 
neat of 80 degs. to 85 degg., and a top-heat of 
fio degs. at night, rising to 80 degs. with sun- 
neat m the day. A most genial atmosphere 
is necessary, and a thin shade in the hottest 
part of the day, from May till end of August. 
It will take a couple of years to obtain fruit 
from crowns. Start them first in 5-inch or 
fl-mch pots. When these ate filled with roots, 
shift into pots 2 inches larger. These will 
generally carry them through the first year. 
The following spring shift into 10-inch pots, 
and later on into 12-Inch pots, though it may 
be possible to fruit Queeus in 10-inch pots. 
Good, sound loam, slightly enriched with bone- 

meal, soot, and dried horse-manure will grow 
them well. The plants must be watered 
carefully all through their growth.—E. H. 

The tops of the fruit of Pine-Apples 
readily produce plants; but they are quite hot¬ 
house subjects, and require a high temperature, 
with free exposure to the sunlight. If grown 
under these conditions, with a good hot-bed of 
a temperature of 85 degs. or 90 degs. underneath 
them, the tops will produce plants large enough 
to fruit in about two years. The pots they are 
fruited in should be ten or eleven inches in 
diameter, inside measure. They like fibrous- 

loam, with a good sprinkling of crushed bones 
to grow in, and they must not be too freely 
supplied with water at the roots. If the pots 
are plunged in a tan-bed, which is the beat place 
for them, they would not require water more 
often than onoe in a week, and, in winter, 
once in six weeks wonld be enough, nnless the 
fruit happened to be swelling.—J. D. E. 

99.—Vines not bearing.—The Vines 

have been much debilitated by the treatment 
they received when they were lifted. As they 
do not seem to come into bearing, it would cer¬ 
tainly be best to cut them down and start fresh 
growths from the base ; but it is problematical 
whether they would then really do well. The 
knowledge of Vine-culture has so vastly in¬ 
creased during recent years that we can plant 
young Vines with the absolute certainty of 


CASTOR-OIL-PLANTS FROM SEED. 
2966.—There are several varieties of these 
plants which are amongst the most effective 
subjects we have for the subtropical garden. 
Some kinds, notably africanus and Obermanni, 
grow to a height of ten feet in one season when 
the treatment is what they appreciate. Others 
are dwarf and compact. Cambodgensis may be 
employed as a ** dot ” plant in summer bedding 
arrangements ; the foliage is extremely dark in 
colour and it does not grow more than 2 feet high. 
A deeply-dug soil, with some partly-decayed 
manure added at planting time, will grow 
this plant well. Ihiring long spells of dry 
weather these plants enjoy abundance of water 
at the roots. A position in the flower garden 
which is sheltered irom strong south-westerly and 
easterly winds should be chosen, yet it should 
have the benefit of the sunshine at all timeB of 
the day, if possible. For instance, a low-lying 
position, say a bed in a valley near to water is 
where C as tor-oil-plants show to advantage ; 
indeed, anywhere where they can be looked 
down upon is the right position. As the plants 
cannot with safety (owing to their being tender 
and easily injured by frost) be put out-of-doors 
before quite the end of May, it is not wise to 
sow the seeds sooner than the first week in 
April, as the plants grow so quickly. If the 
seeds are sown earlier the roots Become matted 
together, and some of the lower leaves of the 
plants turn yellow and fall off, which disfigures 
their appearance. The seed should therefore be 
sown at the time named. It is best done singly in 
3-inch pots, filling the potsonly about three-parts 
full of Bandy soil. If the soil is moist, &b it should 
be at sowing-time, but little—if any—water 
will be required until the seedlings appear. 
Place the plants in the warmest part of the 
greenhouse, or if a gentle bottom-heat were 
available the pots should be plunged in some 
moist material, which hastens the germination 
of l he seed considerably. When the first pair 
of leaves are formed beyond the seed-leaf, the 

plants should be transferred to larger pots_ 

those six inches in diameter will suffice—placing 
them low down in the pots, quite up to the seed- 
leaves, so that a less length of bare stem will be 
perceptible in the plants. The compost may 
consist of three parts loam; one part of leaf 
mould is all that is necessary. Failing the 
leaves, half a part of partly decayed decomposed 
manure may be employed. Return the plants 
to the warm greenhouse, placing them near to 
the glass so that the growth made will be stocky. 
Gradually harden off the plants as growth pro¬ 
ceeds until Iw the middle of May the plants may 
be in a cold frame, with the lights removed 
daily to secure a robust growth. It will be 
necessary to place alongside of each plant a 
neat stake, to prevent it being damaged in 
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any Way from wind and heavy rains. If 
“ A. W. would prefer to cultivate the plants 
in the greenhouse rather than placing them out- 
of-doors, the seed may be sown at once in the 
same way as recommended above. Rather 
larger pots will be required than those employed 
in the growth of the seedlings for out-of-door 
decoration, as the plants soon make roots. 

_ 9. P. 

OUTDOOR FLANTF. 

A PRETTY SUMMER CREEPER. 

As a creeping or climbing annual plant I know of 
none so good as the Canary Creeper (Tropaeolum 
canariense). It will grow in almost any kind 
of soil, and if the seed is sown early the plants 
come into flower by the middle of the summer, 
and continue to produce large numbers of 
blossoms until cut down by frost in the 
antumn. Indeed, I know of no other plant so 
serviceable that can be had in any quantity with 
such little trouble, and yet so effective as this one 
is. With the assistance of a few sticks it may ba 
made to hide an ugly fence, or cover the bole of 
an unsightly tree, and if given something to 
which it can attach itself, it may be made to form 
a perfect cone or pyramid. To do this it is only 
necessary to place a strong stake in the ground 
about 6 feet high, and fix on the ground an iron 
hoop about 5 feet in diameter; then tie a certain 
number of pieces of string to the top of the pole, 
and fix them at equal distances apart to the 
hoop which will form the skeleton of the oone ; 
then plant a sufficient number of seeds oloss to 
the iron hoop, and in a few weeks the young 
plants will take possession of the strings 
without any trouble, and quiokly reach to 
the top. Those who have not seen this 
plant grown in this way will be surprised 
at the effective feature it makes. A still 
more simple plan is to secure the tops—or quite 
young trees —of the Larch Fir, and *ft<r 
securely fixing them in the ground plant some 
seeds at different points, so that the growths can 
reach the branches, and they will quiokly cover 
the whole of them, and produoe such a number 
of bright-yellow flowers that cannot fail to 
satisfy anyone for the small outlay. Being a 
hardy annual, it is not necessary to raise the 
plants under glass. They will flower in good 
time if the seed is sown where they are to re¬ 
main. J, C. C. 

63.— Godetia and Nlgella from seeds. 
—Last year I sowed seeds of Godetia, mixed, and 
including Lady Albemarle, in a prepared open 
border, towards the end or April; they oame 
up thickly, and when about if inches nigh I 
pricked them out separately ; by the middle of 
May I had hundreds of sturdy little plants 
which I bedded out, and throughout the summer 
they all bloomed abundantly. I have not grown 
Nigella.—A. G. Butler. 

-Sow thinly in a well prepared border, and cover 

with just a mere sprinkle of fine soil They are among the 
easiest annuals to raise from seeds. Sow about the end of 
this month or in April.— E. H. 

74 — Treatment of Phloxes.— Phloxes 
should be transplanted every second year to 
obtain fine spikes, unless the soil is very rich 
and the plants have plenty of room. They are 
strong growers and require very good culture to 
bring out their strong points. Frequent divi¬ 
sion and moving to fresh soil, or manuring 
freely with abundance of liquid-manure in sum¬ 
mer, is the right treatment to obtain best possible 
results.—E. H. 

_-The plants are too old. Now is the bait 

time to take cuttings. As soon as the shoots 
are 2 inches or 3 inches in length they may be 
planted singly in small pots, using fine sandy 
soil. These will soon produce roots over a hot¬ 
bed, and if they are planted in larger pots for a 
little while, and planted in rich, deep soil, they 
produce good flower-spikes the same season. 
They will, however, flower much stronger and 
better the following season. Cuttings may be 
planted in handlights, on the cool system ; but 
they will not produoe good flower-spikes the 
first year.—J. D. E. 

— In all probability the plants require 
division. Take them up, and with a sharp 
knife cut them from the crown downwards into 
pieces each .bearing about a dozen shoots. 
Trench up the earth, and mix in well-decayed 
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manure before planting, and after putting in 
the divided plant* tread the earth firmly round 
them. You do not say whether the border is 
in the shade. Phloxes like sunshine, and, 
although very accommodating, they can stand 
a good deal of it. Something serious must be 
the matter to prevent such easily-cultivated, 
hardy, and floriferous plants from doing well.— 
A. G. Butler. 


BRUGMANSIAS (DATURAS) OUT-OF- 
DOORS. 

vse both the double white and single 
Bruginansia suaveolens (here figured) in the 
aub-tropical garden in summer, and in a 
hot, dry season here in the south they do 
a<lmirably. The double variety with me 
blooms much the most freely, and in the evening 
the perfume from its blossoms scents the whole 
neighbourhood in which it is growing, but 
during the day there is not much scent emitted 
by it. The single variety is more delicate in 
perfume, and it is emitted throughout the day 
as well as during the night. When planted in 


flowers being very sweet, particularly at that 
season, both on the plant or in a cut state. 

After blooming is over gradually withhold 
water from the roots, and keep the plants in a 
cool-house free from frost. In spring, jnst 
before growth commences, if the plants are 
getting too large prune the shoots in freely. 
Young growths will start from below the places 
to which they have been cut back, and by 
planting-out time in summer the plants will be 
in good condition for that purpose. Another 
way in which they can be wintered is to pack 
them away, placing soil around the roots, in a 
cool-house under the stage, and keep them 
rather dry during winter. In such a position 
they may stay until the time has arrived for 
planting them out again in the beds. The 
quickest way in which to increase the stock is 
to take off the young shoots or ofisets which 
sometimes spring from the base of young plants 
with roots attached to them. Pot and keep 
them close for a time, and they will quickly 
make nice plants. Pieces of half-ripened shoots, 
too, inserted singly in small pots in spring, and 
plunged in a brisk bottom-heat, soon emit 



Bru^raansia (Datura) suaveolens in the open air in summer. 


the beds, which they should not be beforo the 
first week in Jane, an open spot, sheltered from 
t .e south-west and east winds, should be selected 
for them, but they should have abuudauce of 
sunlight. With the ordinary soil in the bed 
work in some partly decayed manure, and if at 
all dry after planting and during the following 
months, water copiously both at the roots and 
overhead in the evening after a hot day. If this 
be neglected, and the plants are allowed to 
become dry at the roots, the leaves soon assume 
a sickly hue and become attacked by red-spider, 
which quickly checks free growth, and spoils the 
blooms. Free growth, without being too luxu¬ 
riant, is what is required, and in order that 
both foliage and flowers may be developed in 
the best possible manner an occasional dose of 
liquid-manure may be given. Early in October, 
and before any signs of frost have appeared, 
they should be lifted. Having previously cut 
around the roots with a spade, place them in 
pots sufficiently large to hold their roots and 
some soil. Place them in a cool vinery, and if 
under a Vine all the better, as the shade of its 
leaves will prevent them from flagging too 
much. Syringe them overhead at times, in 
order to assist them to start afresh, when they 
will throw out blossoms, and continue to bloom 
up to, and sometimes afbuy,Christmas, such 
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roots, and if potted on and kept growing in a 
temperature of about 60 degs. they soon make 
good plants, which, if kept in potB during the 
summer, will often bloom the following spring, 
and be useful for the ornamentation of rooms. 
When three or four years old they get leggy, 
and are then used for flower-beds. The latter 
may be carpeted with Sedum glaucum, dotted 
here and there with Perilla or Iresine Lindeni 
or some other dwarf dark-coloured plant. The 
Brugmansias should be planted singly in small 
beds, or a considerable distances apart in larger 
beds, where they can have free development for 
both flowers and foliage. Thus treated, they 
are far more satisfactory than when huddled 
closely together, where neither the beauty of 
their leaves nor flowers can be seen to advan¬ 
tage. When planted closely, too, the growths 
made are weak and spindly, and the flowers 
produced are in consequence few and poor in 
quality. M. 


73. — Cornflowers. Antirrhinums, 
&C. , from seed. —There is no necessity 
whatever to sow the common Cornflower (Cen- 
taurea Cyan us) under glass. The plant is a 
hardy annual, and succeeds best when sown in 
the open ground at any time during the spring. 
On light, warm soils it may be sown in the 


autumn and transplanted or thinned out, when 
it flowers very early and makes very large strong 
plants. Antirrhinums, as well as Py rethrums 
(herbaceous), Pentstemons, and some other 
perennials, may be advantageously sown in a 
gentle warmth now, and, if done at once, will 
flower nicely towards the end of the summer. 
Geums may bloom slightly, but Canterbury 
Bells and Foxgloves are true biennials, and will 
not flower until the second year.—B. C. R. 

- It is not neceseary to sow the seed of 

either Cornflowers or Antirrhinums immediately 
in order to obtain bloom from them this year. 
If sown in the open next month they will flower 
this summer. I have never known Foxgloves, 
Canterbury Bells, or GeumB to flower until the 
second year, and I do not believe that the addi¬ 
tion of an extra month’s growth now will con¬ 
vert biennials into annuals or stimulate hardy 
perennials into precocious blooming. Self-sown 
seed usually produces the most'vigorous plants, 
and in my garden self-sown Geums which &p- 

E eared early last year never showed a sign of 
loom throughout the summer. —A. G. Butler. 

- Corn-flowers will flower this Hummer, sown in the 

open air ; so aUo will Antirrhinums, though the latter 
will blossom earlier if started in heat But Foxgloves, Can¬ 
terbury Belle, and Geums do not usually flower till the 
second year, and not always then if not sown early or if left 
in a crowded bed.—E. H. 

61.— Destroying' Mobs on gravel- 
walk. —The best way to destroy Moss on 
gravel-walks is to dig the gravel over, burying the 
Moss in the bottom. Lay the gravel in the best 
position to throw off the water, and roll it down 
hrmly. If the walk cannot be turned, sprinkle 
salt over the surface in sufficient quantity to 
give it a white appearance, picking a dry time 
for the work ; or use one of the advertised weed¬ 
killers, mixed in the way advised by the manu¬ 
facturers ; but salt is the cheapest.—E. H. 


CULTURE OF LILIUM AURATUM AND 
SPECIOSUM. 

I will first take cultivation in pots, which is, I 
think, the best method for thoao who grow only 
a few bulbs. See that your bulbs ate sound 
and firm ; if they are at all weak and flabby, do 
not pot them—they will do better in the open 
ground. The pot called 32 is the best for a 
good bulb, and here, I may say, I prefer 
always to pot L. auratum singly. They vaty 
so much in time of flowering in height, size, and 
colour of flowers, that two or more in a pot 
nearly always make a very ill-matched team. 
This, however, does not apply to the speciosum 
varieties, which are fairly uniform in their habits. 
Soil is a matter of great importance; for, 
although, as 1 shall mention later on, Lilies will 
bear a great deal of rich food, it is essential that 
no manure of any sort should come in contact 
with the bulb itself. I have found the most 
satisfactory results from using a sound, fibrous, 
light-coloured loam, with enough fibrous peat 
and sand to make it drain well. 

Potting. —One slightly curved crock over the 
hole will give plenty of drainage if the soil is 
right, and the bulb should be so placed in the 
pot that the top is 2£ to 3 inches below the level 
of the top of the pot. Press the soil in firmly 
all round the bulb, and do not have more than 
J-inch of soil over the top of the bulb. This 
will leave about 2 inches of space between the 
soil and the top of the pot to be utilised later 
on. Watering after potting and until the stems 
appear is, I am afraid, the cause of more failures 
in Lily culture than all others. The best plan 
is never to water the soil in the pots at 
first at all, but plunge them in ashes or 
Cocoa-nut-fibro (to the rims), in a cold 
frame if possible, and water the ashes or fibre 
if they seem dry. If this cannot be done, 
then Bee that the watering is only just sufficient 
to keep the soil moist—not wet—and not dust- 
dry, drought being very hurtful to Lilies. After 
the stems appear, rather more water may be 
given ; but not until the stem roots are nearly 
covering the top of the pot (say in June) will 
Lilies want full waterings. When the stems are 
about a foot to 18 inches high, you will notice 
roots’’coming out of the base of the stems and 
creeping along the surface of the soil in the pots. 
When these roots are, say an inch long, the time 
has come to manure your Lilies, and it must not 
be done sooner. Procure some old very rotten 
manure—that from an old hot-bed and in a 
cheesy condition is best—let it be so dry that it 
Original frem 
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will easily break or chop into pieces about the 
size of a Walnut, and with these part the space 
in the top of the pot, raising it even above that 
round the stem. If the*. appearance of this is 
objected to for window plants, a neat surfacing 
of Moss will hide all unsightliness. Neat sticks 
may now be put into the side of the pots, but be 
careful to avoid wounding the bulb. Abundance of 
water will now be wanted, as growing Lilies are 
very easily damaged by drought, though, singu¬ 
larly, they also do best with full exposure to sun¬ 
shine. Green-fly must be destroyed at once, as a 
few aphides feeding on the young flower-buds 
will destroy and damage them beyond recovery. 
This is a very essential point, and might easily 
be overlooked. I think the above instructions 
will enable anyone to do justice to these grand 
flowers, and should you think a few more notes 
on their after treatment, also their culture out- 
of-doors, will be of interest, I shall be happy to 
send them to you. M. A. 

Please send on notes on <\fter treatment 
and outdoor culture. —Ed. 


GARDENING IN THE SCILLY ISLES. 
The Scilly Isles, the home of the flowers which 
make London so gay at this time of the year, is 
a place of great interest to flower lovers. The 
extreme purity of the air and the remarkable 
brilliancy of the colour of the foliage of all 
vegetation there is the first and most striking 
peculiarity which arrests the attention of a 
stranger. The islands have scarcely any in¬ 
digenous vegetation of a taller growth than that 
of Gorse and of the Marsh-Reeds. The Narcissi 
arc grown in small square patches of land, 
reclaimed from the wild moorlands. These are 
fenced round to the height of 3 feet to 6 feet 
with wood fences or with hedges of Escallonia, 
Euonymus, and, in some cases, of shrubby 
Veronica. No one patch appears to be much over 
about 50 feet by 25 feet without being protected 
by some such hedge. Within these hedges are 
grown various kinds of Narcissi, Daffodils, and 
the Arum Lily, which in ordinary winters yield 
a good crop of blossom as early as Christmas. 
Anemone fulgens, and some fine Marguerites 
are also grown in these small fields. The soil is 
about three quarters white sand and one quarter 
peaty earth. Formerly the principal trade of the 
islands was in early Potatoes and Asparagus. 
These crops were richly manured for, so the flowers 
are at present benefiting by the soil, which was 
artificially enriched ; only a few of the largest 
of the growers are manuring now for the flowers. 
All this wonderful trade has grown up and 
developed almost entirely in the last ten years. 
The report of the exports, as furnished by Mr. 
Dorricn-Smith, in his interesting pamphlet on 
the subject, is as follows— 

The exports in 1885 were 65 tons of flowers. 
„ „ 1886 „ 85 

,, ,, 1887 ,, 100 ,, ,, 

„ „ 1888 „ 183 

„ „ 1889 „ 198 „ 

No crop has yielded so fine a profit to the 
islanders as the flowers have done. The size of 
the steamboat plying between St. Mary’s and 
Penzance has been increased, the pier has been 
enlarged, and now the flowers can be shipped 
in any weather, and as soon as they become 
plentiful, the boats make a crossing three times 
a week. Besides these small plants, there are 
many interesting and beautiful exotics grown in 
most of the small gardens near St. Mary’s. The 
Dracama is especially plentiful, and there are 
many fine specimens, some 20 feet high, and 
none are more than some 10 or 15 years old. 
Aloes grow freely, and flower when they reach 
maturity. On the Island of Tresco, the famous 
gardens of Mr. Dorrien-Smith at Tresco Abbey 
are full of trees and shrubs from all parts of the 
world growing luxuriantly. A lovely Norfolk 
Island Pine, some 25 feet high, and beautifully 
branched to the ground, is one of the remarkable 
specimens. The month of February the islanders 
declare to be always fine, warm, and sunny. 
This year they have during that month scarcely 
. had a cloudy day—an attraction which alone 
would be a sufficient reward for a visit to St. 
Mary’s. __R. R. 

COLEUSES FROM SEED. 
Although these very popular and useful plants 
arc usually raised from cuttings, equally good 
results can be obtained by growing them from 


seed, for, as a rule, they are not in much request 
until midsummer, when the bulk of early flower¬ 
ing plants are over, and there is no difficulty in 
getting good-sized handsome plants from seed 
by that time. The main thing is to make an 
early start by getting a packet of the best strain 
of seed that is procurable and sowing it at once, 
keeping it in as warm a place as possible, so 
that the young seedlings may push on into the 
rough leaf quickly. As soon as large enough, 
they may be pricked off into pots or boxes of 
light rich soil, and be returned to the warm frame 
or house, where they 'will very soon show the 
variations in the colouring, and the best can be 
selected, and the green-leaved ones may be 
thrown away. Anyone who has not had suffi¬ 
cient fire-heat to keep his old stock plants 
safely through the bitter weather we have had 
will find this plan very useful for getting up a 
fresh stock. J. G. H. 

ROSES. 

WHITE RAMANAS ROSE. 

The half-opened flower of the White Ramanas 
Rose (Rose rugosa alba) is so lovely that we 
here illustrate it to show the bloom in this 



Half-opened flower of the White Ramanas Rose (Rosa 
rugosa alba). 

stage. When fully expanded, and showing the 
golden tassel of stamens, it is beautiful indeed ; 
but the half-opened state is to many even more 
charming. If cut as soon as the buds are upon 
the point of bursting they will expand well in 
water and last longer than if cut when quite 
open. Everyone who knows this Rose will, we 
think, agree that, in its way, it has no rival. 
Even among the multitude of beautiful Roses 
which we now possess none have such luxuriant 
green foliage, and none are more beautiful in 
autumn when adorned with lips, which are 
unusually large and bright-red in colour. It is 
now well-known as a perfectly hardy shrub, 
suitable for any open sunny spot, and those who 
do not possess it can with safety purchase and 
plant it, and be certain of enjoying its great 
beauty in due season. 

72.— Budding Roses.— It is best to bud 
as low down as possible ; the nearer the roots 
the better. A little soil should be removed to 
lit the bud in where the bark is moist a little 
below the surface of the soil: but the buds 
should not be earthed up. Tie them in in the 
ordinary way, and leave exposed.—E. H. 

Spineless Roses. —I have noticed for 
some years past that the Roses without spines, 
or that have only a few, alwa\s do the best in 
pots when forced, and I shall be glad to hear if 
others have experienced the same thing with 
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those they grow, as Rosea without thorns are 
far more desirable than those with, and it would 
be easy to select a good many that are almost 
free from them. I find the old John Hopper is 
one of the best for pot culture and a most excel¬ 
lent Rose for cutting, as the flowers stand up 
well and show the rich satiny backs of the petals 
off to advantage. This is one of the few English 
raised Roses that have ever taken any position, 
and although it is now seldom seen on exhibition 
tables, I think it will always be grown, as, like 
Devoniensis among the Teas, John Hopper is 
distinct and of a high order of merit among the 
Perpetuals. Although it was in demand when 
first sent out, its raiser did not reap much bene¬ 
fit, as it was issued before he had much stock, 
and others propagated and supplied the public. 
—D. 

Rose Gloire de Dijon.— It is not too 

much to say that this is thebestRoseeversentout, 
as for freedom of blooming and general useful¬ 
ness it has no equal, for whether indoors or out 
there is scarcely a week or day during the time 

S lants of it are in leaf that flowers of it cannot 
e had. Some years ago I tried a climbing 
Devoniensis in one of the houses, but the growth 
was so strong and rampant that it did not 
bloom satisfactorily, and I budded a Gloire de 
Dijon on it. This now covers nearly the whole 
roof, and would have done double or treble as 
much, but it had to be restricted for the sake 
of other plants growing below. The trunk is 
like a tree, the main stems and branches very 
large, and the quantity of flowers that may be 
had during the season is enormous. The way I 
manage it is to cut out the wood that has pro¬ 
duced the blooms and lay in or leave as much 
of the young as there is sufficient room for ; all 
the very strong wood is taken out as soon as it 
shows. —S. _ 

RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
OiRDnuo free of charge if cor respondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written cn 
one side qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor cf 
Gardening, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publish**. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
Queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
In mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in adoanoe of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception if such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent devart- 
meirts) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


US.-Birds and a newly-sown lawn.—What is 

the beet way to keep blrde off a newly-eown lawn?— 
Grateful. 

no — Bulbs failing.— As my bulbs have failed to 
come up, what should I put in aoold, shady garden?— 
Irish Molly. 

120. — Uses of cold frames.—I have two large oold 
frames which I wish to till. What can be grown in them 
without bottom-heat ?— Riverbsco. 

121. — Aspect for bulbs.— Will someone kindly tell 
me what bulbe will grow well in a north aspect, and which 
are those that absolutely require the sun?—T. H., Kei.t. 

122. —Treatment of Hoya carnosa.-I have 
four young Hoya oamosa plants in 5-inch pots. I should 
like someone to kindly tell me the proper treatment of 
them?—S. B. 

1-23.— Snowdrops.— I have been told that if double 
or single Snowdrops are planted together, the latter all 
eventually produce double flowers. Is this the case?— 
A. S. L. 

124. —Blue Primulas In small pots.—I have 
some pretty blue Primulas blooming in small pots. I want 
to keep them for next winter. Can I do so, and how ?— 
Gwyndbf. 

125. — Double white Violets.— I shall be glad of 
advice how to plant and treat double white Violets to 
grow in pots for autumn-flowering in a greenhouse?— 
Cornwall. 

126. —Border Carnations.—I have some small 
plants of Carnations (named) in a border. May I move 
them higher up in the border without checking them 
severely ?— Gwyndkf. 

127. — Treatment of a Custard Apple.-I have 
some young plants of the Custard Apple coming up from 
pipe. Will they bear fruit in this country, and must they be 
kept in a very hot houte, and what is their general 
treatment?— R. G. Witnry. 

Original from 
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la— An animated greenhouse.— Will a green- 
home (not heated) serve ee a plant frame in whioh to start 
editings, &o , as, if so, ic drill save the expense Of baying 
a frame?—Iuxoro. 

129. — Gooseberry-eeed.— Will someone please to 
tell me bow to save Gooseberry-seed, and when would be 
the proper time to sow it, and how long would the seed be 
la ooming up?— Wm. Jobs sox. 

130. — Hy&clnthtxa oandloans.-i wish to know 
the time for planting this (outside), distance between 
each bulb, whether they require to be lifted eaoh year, depth 
to plant bulbe, and preparation of soil ?—F. 

131. —Cutting bach young fruit-trees.— Will 
someone kindly say if young fruit-trees, suoh as Peaches, 
Hums, and Pears, planted now should be out back, as 
they have not yet been pruned ?—W. J. B. 

132. —Pairy Roses in pots.— I have just bought 
sod potted two Fairy Korns. They are very straggling. 
May 1 prune them now, and would bottom-heat be of 
advantage to them for a month or so ?—Gwyndkf. 

133. -Privet-hedge not growing.— How can . 
induce a Privet-hedge to grow whioh was planted three 
years ago under high old trees? It makes no progress. 
Would artificial manure do any good ?—Rivkrisco. 

134. —Bedding after bulbs. -I should be glad to 
know the best way of arranging one circular flower-bed 
and four oval ones as soon as the bulbs with which they 
are now filled are over? I should prefer artistic grouping 
to any formal arrangement.—C soars. 

136.— Plants in front of Sweet Peas.— I have _ 
narrow border (about a foot wide) the side of a wire-netting 
fence, which I have planted with Sweet Peas. Will some¬ 
one kindly advise me aa to the beet flowers to plant in front 
Of the Peaa when they are up?—Novics. 

136.— Mignonette in small pots.—I wish to 
now Mignonette for selling in small pots; also for cutting 
for market Will someone kindly tell me whether Maobet 
Is a good kind to grow ? Also best soil and treatment ? I 
have frames and a greenhouse.—Coax wall. 

117.— Hardy alpines.— Would It be advisable to 
take up some hardy alpines about six weeks before flower¬ 
ing, and give them a fresh, rich soil ? They are on an 
alpine rockery, and have not much depth of soil, but 
seam to be doing fairly walL Planted last spring.— Pitsu 


138 —Bulbs after flowering.—I have a number 
of bulbs of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, Crocuses, and Snow- 
drops, all in pots or glasses Some are now flowering, 
others soon will. What ought to be done with the bulbe 
when they oease flowering?—Oxi Who is Trtino to 


139. -Carnation-cuttings.— Will anyone kindly 
tall me when to take up cuttings of Carnations whioh 
have struck roots, and are now in the open ground ? I want 
some for pots for the greenhouse, and to plant out the 
vest iu a border. Whit soil should be used for those in 
POCS?—CORNWALL. 

140. — fumigating Strawberries, <fcc.—I have 
a lot of Strawberries in bloom, and the green-fly has made 
its appearsnoe; also the “ spittle-grub." Will it do 
to fumigate them with Tobacco? 1 should also be glad 
of a few bints on the management of foroed Strawberries ? 
—T. H., W esterkam. 

141— Plants for town window-boxes. I am 
living near the centre of the OKy of Glasgow, and have 
three window flower-boxes, pretty large and deep. Would 
someone kindly Inform me what are the beet flowers or 
seeds to plant, so as to have a good effect throughout the 
coming summer?—J. A. B. 

142.—Turnip-tops.—Win someone kindly inform 
dm how to grow Turnip-tops, suoh as are used in London as 
a vegetable? We never meet with them in Scotland, and 1 
never found e Scotch gardener who oould tell me bow to 
grow them. Also tbs best sort of Turnip to grow for 
them ?— Dvmbartoxbbirs. 

U3.— Snowdrops and Daffodils.— I should be 
glad to know the beet treatment for some rather poor- 
looking Snowdrop and Daffodil bulbs 1 hsve received from 
Cambridgeshire ? They have had no flowers this year; 
but I want to ensure their doing eo next year. What 
situation and soil are required ?—pitsulibe. 

144 —Treatment of a Oholsya teraata.— Last 
year I bought a Choisya ternata In a 6-inch pot. It 
flowered in the spring, and is doing so again this year ; 
but it is so straggly, and without foliage on the lower 
stems, that I shall be glad to know whether I should out 
it down and repot it?—H. E. T. 

145.— Chinese Primulas from seed.— I have 
earn# choice si ogle Chinese Primulas, raised lest spring 
from seed, %nd they are blooming nicely at the present 
time 1 am told I should throw these sway when over, 
and sow again for next year’s supply. Will “ B. C. R.'* 
kindly give me his advice ?—Ignoramus. 

140.— Poleon of Primula oboonioa.— is than any 
antidote to the poison supposed to oome from the Primula 
oboocica? I have had my hands “ soalded,” as it were, for 
months after eaoh time of handling and washing the leavea 
I had a great many plants of it in my greenhouse, and I 
know of other oases.—M bs. Aul db Boixxillb. 

147. — Plants and insects.— I last week’s issue o f 
OiUDiMe 1 noticed that Castor-oilplants in a room pre¬ 
vent the ingress of house-flies, end should be glad to know 
If there are any plants having the same preventive qualities 
which would affect the flies whioh are suoh a pest in tbs 
Betanciaa of South America?—E stakcia La Rosa. 

148. —Pruning? and treatment of Roses.— I am 
anxious to know how to prune and treat some Rose* whioh 
have suffered during the winter, and are a good deal out 
back by the frost? They were planted last autumn with 
plenty of manure, and are mostly Teas, grown on their 
own rootn The (oil Is a gravelly clay.—T. Hates. 

149. —Sawing Hyaclntb-seed.— Will anyone kindly 
toll mo how to ripen and how to sow Hyacinth seed ? I 
had a few very fine trusses this year, and I see that 
two of them are seeding. In one case I have removed 
all the bells, except the seed ones, but the other one I have 
not touched yet. I am keeping tbs bulbs well watered, 
but the plants are growing very long, nearly 11 feet high. 
—H. T. 


150. — Ross Climbing Nlphetos.—1 am anxious 
to grow a Climbing Nlphetos Rose on the north end of a 
sj>an-roofed house, planted outside, either in an east or 
west border, and the top brought inside. As the house is 
heated, would it rest in winter ? 1 want it for a supply of 
early flowers in spring. Any hints will be acceptable.— R. 

151. -Cucumbers in a greenhouse.-I have a 
lean-to greenhouse, 12 feet by 8 feet, and it is heated by a 
flue. I should like to grow Cucumbers in it. Will someone 
kindly give me information how to make the bed, and 
how oloee to the flue, and what kind of compoet to use, 
and how many plants will it welt need?— Kblloman. 

152. —Sing!© Chrysanthemums.— Will anyone 
kindly inform me to what seotion of Chrysanthemums Mrs. 
Langtrr or SArab Bernhardt, Mary Anderson, and White 
Perfection belong? They are single flowers, and more 
like Marguerites. Also the names of the 12 best of the 
single kinds?—F. C. 

153. —Shrubs, bulbs, and flowering plants. 
—Suitable for a district between the estuaries of the 
Mersey and the bee, about one mile from the sea; dry 
braoing air. 8urfaoe-soil light, resting on sand—no loam. 
Water stands at about 2 feet under the surfaoe. What are 
the beat plants for suoh a situation?— Hoylakr. 

. 154.— Trap for sparrows.— My garden being 
infested with sparrows, I should very much like to know 
if there is any kind of trap 1 oould have to catch them 
alive? I oannot use poison, as there is a pair of black¬ 
birds in the garden, which I think are nesting, and I should 
be sorry for anything to happen to them. If anyone can 
describe such a trap, or can tell me where to buy one, I 
shall be much obliged.—J. Bied. 

165.— Heating a small greenhouse. — Will 
semeone kindly inform me what is the best means of heat¬ 
ing a smtil lean-to greenhouse, 11 feet by 8 feet? I oannot 
have a stove, because there is no means by whioh smoke 
oould be oonveyed away without causing annoyance to 
my neighbours. Please state cost of any plan suggested. 
—F. F. Youhg. 

156.—Oalceolarla-cuttlngs.—I have about loo 
Calceolarias that I slipped last autumn. They have kept 
nice and fresh all the winter; but on pulling some up the 
other d^y I found they had no roots. Will anyone kindly 
tell me if they will root this spring, and what Is the oause 
of them not rooting? They are in a oold frame.—A 
Reader or Gardening. 


157. — Soot for a new lawn.— Would someone 
kindly tell me what is the proper way ta apply soot to a 
new lawn ? The ground was dug up roughly last autumn, 
and now I wish to prepare it for sowing the Grass-seeds the 
first week in April. Should the scot be dug in before 
sowing, or just sprinkled over after? Is dry or damp 
weather best ?— Onb Tryixo to Lbarn. 

158. — Maiden-hair Fern-fronds eaten off. 

1 have a number of Maiden-hair Ferns that are beginning 
to grow nicely; but as fast as the fronds oome up the 
tops are eaten off I hare -caught a few little snails on 
them, and have seen some woodlioe. Tbeee pests seem 
to hide themselves in the crowns of the plants. Can 1 
water them with anything, with a view to getting rid of 
them, that will not kill the plants themselves?—W. G. 

159 — Planting Asparagus.— I have two hundred 
plants of three-year-old Asparagus that I am about to 
plant at the end of this month. The ground where 1 have 
to make the beds is of turf and rather clayey. Would some¬ 
one kindly tell me how deep to dig out the ground and 
how wide for the beds, sod how high above ground, and 
how many beds will ic take to hold the two hundred plants 
at 20 yards long eaoh ? If 5 feet wide, must 1 put three rows 
in each bed ?—A. S. 

160.— Treatment of an Orange-tree.— A friend 
has just given me a nioe Orange-tree in a pot. It is nearly 
24 feet high. I should be muoh obliged if someone would 
tell me how to treat it properly ? 1 have no greenhouse 
or conservatory, but suooeea well In a sitting-room with a 
good number of window plants—Vallota purpurea, Arum 
Lily, Musk. Heliotrope, and Hyaoinths, Tulips, Crocuses, 
* 0 . Does the Orange-tree like muoh heat, light, and mois¬ 
ture ?—Ohb Tryixo to Lrarx. 

101 .—Chrysanthemum* In pots.—I have a 
number of last year's Chrysanthemums In pots in a oold 
greenhouse. They are shooting very well Indeed, but the 
young shoots whioh I am about to take for this year’s 
plants have a lot of the green fly on them. Will someone 
please tell me If powdered Tobaooo should be sprinkled 
on them, or would it better to use Tobacoo-water—if the 
latter, what proportion, and should I syringe or dip the 
plants (inverted) into it?—T. B. S. 

162. —Management of Peaoh-trees under 
glass.—Will someone kindly give me some Information 
about the management of Peach-trees under gDse ? They 
are now dropping their blossoms, and makiog a lot of 
young shoots. I want to know if some of these must be 
taken off quits oleao, and which mast be left on, and 
whether those that remain must be left growing all the 
summer ? I keep the house at about 62 deg«. at night 
now, with plenty of air during the day.— Lover or Gadbx- 
inq. 

163. —Flue v. hot-water pipes.— 1, I have a small 
oooeervatory, heated with hot-water pipes; 2, A oold house 
for Marfohal Roses in beds and Chrysanthemums in 
autumn; 3, A Cucumber-house 15 feet by 7 feet leading 
into greenhouse 10 feet bv 10 feet. I wish to heat the 
Cucumber-house to maintain a minimum temperature of 
00 dega. during winter. Could this be effeoted by a flue 
carried along both skies, and would the first oost of the 
same and the consumption of fuel be less than that of good 
hot-water pipes, and what sine should the flue and boiler 
be respectively ?— J. H. B. 

104 — M&reoh&l Nlel Rose in a pot.—A fortnight 
ago I purchased a Martohal Niel Koae in a pot; it has 
growths 11 feet long. What treatment should it nave—I do 
not want flowers particularly ? There are about six young 
•hoots an inch long, with leaves on the main stem whioh are 
now beginning to turn yellow. 1 planted It in a box 2 feet 
6 by 14 inohes and 16 inches deep, In loam, road drift 
and stable droppings mixed, with good drainage, in a cool 
greenhouse facing south-west. I notioed it had not many 
roots when turned out of the pot. I made the soil firm 
and well watered. Any advioe will greatly oblige.— 
A- I 


165. — Lilies and other plants for a small 
garden.— I should be glad to know what kinds of Lilits 
would be best in a small garden, dose to the sea, near 
Bournemouth ? Tbe soil is very sandy, and hot and dry 
in the summer. Rhododendrons grow wild and seed 
themselves in It, and I should like to plant some Lillee 
amongst them, and amongst the Bracken, or in a border. 
Would Lilium auratum do, and, if so, when should they be 
planted? Also what other flowers would amwer in a 
border in such a soil, and bow should the border be made ? 
Should the soil be covered with Coooa-nut-fibre during 
the summer? Can I grow Carnations? I bavs tried 
Mignonette, but it did not come to anything.—M. G. O. 

166. —Melons in a frame.—Would “S. P." (see 
Garorxino, March 7th, page 4) set all the female flowers 
of the Melons as they open on a fine day, or would be 
wait till he got six or so female flowers, and set them all 
In one day, and let them all remain on the plant ? Or wonld 
he set all the flowers as they opon, say set the first flower 
one day, two flowers the next, three flowers the next, and 
three or four flowers the next? Would all these flowers 
set and ripen frolt ? Wonld “ S. P.” also cover the manure 
all over the frame with soil ? If so, to what depth ? Would 
he peg all the shoots down, or only the leaden? Do 
Melons at setting-time require to be placed to the sun and 
light, or placed in the shade ? What size should they 
be when they are placed on pots ? Would the same 
treatment as “ S. P.’ gives do for Melons in a houce ?—E. 
Burton. 

107.— Monkey-puzzle-plant turning brown. 

—I have a Monkey-pnzzle plant (Araucaria) that is in the 
little plot in front or the house. The leaves have all turned 
brown, or, I should say, most of the branches have become 
brown, and even the item itself. I had a man workir g at 
tbe garden, but he oould not eugg* st anything that would 
improve it, and I have been lookiog over back numbers of 
Gardening for a recipe I thought I saw in it at one time of a 
strengthening solution for plants. A friend of mine who 
tried something of this kind bad exquisite Roses and other 
very good flowers iu his little plot. In this case, as I oannot 
find tne recipe, would someone kindly tell me the proper 
quantities ? I think it is chiefly composed of sulphates ?— 
Irish Molly. 

168 . - Heating a greenhousefrom a kitchen- 
boiler.— 1 wish to heat a greenhouse, which I intend 
having erected on the south-east side of my house, now 
being built, from a kitchen-boiler. There will be a 
circulating hot-water cistern in the bath-room, bat It is 
a considerable distance from the greenhouse. Shall I put 
a cistern into the geeenbouse with a feed-pipe from boiler 
(about 30 feet away), or will a flow and return pipe direct 
to boiler be sufficient? Doee it discolour the water used 
other places from the same boiler ? Is it a oommtndable 
method, and is it cheaper than putting in a complete 
heating apparatus ? 1 only want sufficient heat to keep out 
frost. How mnoh piping would it require? Greenhouse 
20 feet by 9 feet.— Novocastriax. 

169 —Darden management in a town.— I have 
just taken to a house, wttn a garden to it, the sice is 20 
yards by 15 yards, whioh is situated in Sheffield, close to a 
very extensive coal siding. Tbe garden at present contains 
nothing but soil, aa the late tenant says nothing will grow 
to perfection, and, therefore, he has given over planting 
anything, lie save it won’t even grow Grass; It seems very 
strange, as over the wall, the next garden, they oan grow 
Oelery, Lettuces, and Radishes. The position is south west, 
rather elevated, sheltered, and reoeives an unusual amount 
of sun ; the toil is light, loose, and fairly well tilled. 1 wish 
to know what to do with it, as I should like to grow a few 
flowers, and Grass the oentre down. Would a Clematis 
grow here, and what kind of Grasses would be best to 
grow ?— Hopeful. 

17a— Stocking a greenhouse with Ferns.— 
should be muoh obliged if “ Mr. J. Jarvis,” or someone 
else, would kindly advise me with respect to stocking a 
greenhouse with F*rns ? It is a span-roofed houee, 14 feet 
by 12,10 feet high in oentre, with two Boeeeplanted atone 
end which nearly cover all the roof. I may say it is heated 
with a flue running down two sides, which I oan just 
manage to keep froet out with, I should be muoh obliged 
for any information whioh will put me in the way of 
making it a pleasure for myself and friends to lock at? I 
may aay that 1 have a collection of small Fe» ns, and should 
like some large, stately ones that will help to fill it up, bat 
ihese must be inexpensive. I have a slate stage about 1 
foot from the flue, and none on the other two skies of the 
house.— D. Evans. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

3192.—Removing plants.—will someone kindly * 
inform me whether a gardener who took yonng plan's 
and cuttings to a situation when he went Into it is allowed 
to take the same, or cuttings struck from them, away 
when be haves, and is he bound to leave the old plants for 
the next gardener ?— Aloe. 
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To the following querns brief editorial replies 
ere given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

171— Harrison’s Musk (Jf. U. TA—This Is a 
deckled improvement on the old variety, and tte scent Is 
equally strong. It makes an excellent window plant, ai d 
at this season may be readily increased by division of the 
roots, or by catting*, in a little warmth. 

172 — Ooelogyne orlstata (7\ Price ).—'The flower 
senile not only not of the Cbatawortb variety of this plant, 
but certainly it is tbe very worst variety of the speoiee I 
ever saw. if this flower is produced from a healthy sped- 
man, take my advioe, and, that Is, destroy it bv some 
effectual {flan, and leave not a chance of such a mueralle 
thing being seen again.—M. B. 

171— Garden Foxgloves from seed (F. G. B.\ 
—The seed of these plants being small, it is best sown in 
pane or boxes under glass early in May, and when the 
yonng plants are used up they should be placed out-of- 
doors to get t ho roughly hardened before Anally planting 
out. When planted in shrubbery borders It Is well to 
make clumps of three plants, as they then prodooe a finer 
effect than when set out singly. 
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v 174 .*; - ? 1 ?® 111 ?! 1 (Dielytra)spoctabilis (A B.).— 

Ye*, If at about this season of the year, when this plant is 
poshing 1 up its early growth, good strong dumps of it be 
lifted and placed in a warm window, they will soon make 
beautiful specimens. Out-of doors a very sheltered position 
should be chosen for it, as, starting early into growth, it 
is liable to suffer from spring frosts. 

176. —Soli for Oypripediums {Dr. G. H.\-Good 
fibrous-peat, mixed with sweet and clean Sphagnum M oss , 
is the compost usually recommended for the acaulescent 
species; but when I cm procure some good light turfy-loam. 
I always put in a portion. If it is a kind which I bave not 
tried with loam before, I use it sparingly, and if I find it 
likes it, then I add more at the next potting.—M. B. 

170. -—Repotting Ferns (C. if.).— Yes, now is a 
▼kry good time to repot your greenhouse Ferns. You must 
take care not to break the roots more than is absolutely 
necessary. Indeed, for such things as Pteris serrulate and 
its varieties, it is far better to use young plants that have not 
fiUed their pota with roots. I never advocate keeping these 
plants more than for about three y ears; but the breaking 
of Fern-roots is the cause of many young fronds becom¬ 
ing deformed after repotting, and thus many plants are a 
long time in assuming good proportions.—J. f. 

177. — Dendroblum densiflorum {Orchid Pupil). 
—I am glad to bear of your sucoess with many specie* of 
this family, and I have no doubt it is only waiting, and 
exercising a little patience. You know there is no royal 
road to success. Four plant may not be old enough to 
flower; but I cannot say. All I know is that you say it 
has not flowered. Reoolleot that “ Patience and time run 
through the longest day.”—M. B. 

178. — Lycaste Harrlsonlm (B. J?.).—You know it 
is an old saying “That a watched pot never boils,"and 
this is something the way with your Lycaste when you 
»y ‘ Itvery slow." The plant is evidently large, and 
If .VOu wish to reduce the size, cut away a good part of the 
bulbs that are leafless, taking care not to injure the roots 
It may be grown in good peat and Sphagnum Moss in a 
temperature of about 65 degs.—M. B. 

w 17 i*.T' Ipla , r ® tlcu l at *t In windows (W. J. M.).— 
For filling windows this Iris can be used with advantage 
and if grown in pots or pans, plunged In a bed of ashes or 
soil during summer, and taken indoors when cold weather 
sets id, beautiful plants of it in full flower might be had 
much earlier in the year than they could be obtained in 
the open air, and they would form fit associates for Cycla¬ 
mens, Primulas, and similar good window-plants. 

180.— Orchids from India (T. /?.).-You appear 
to-want to know the whole secret of successful Orchid 
(mlture ip a single not* ; but, the fact is, you ask for more 
than anyone can tell you. Upon jour first getting the 
Oroh.ds question home, I should advise you to hand 
them up head downwards, when they can be sprinkled 
with water from the syringe; but, as soon as ever they 
begin to show the least sign of growth, put them into an 
upright position, either in pots or baskets.-M. B. 

® tove Ferns and other 
plants (Jamie).- You do not say what the Ferns and 
other plants are which you desire to know if jou may 
re-pot. But, as it is now the month of March, you will be 
peifeotly safe in doing it. Be careful of the roots of Ferns, 
and those should be plaoed in a little extra warmth after 
MiDff r8-potted. The Mine ictnark also applies lo my com- 
spondee! 4 C. M." But when the roots begin to work to¬ 
wards the outside of the mould, the nor ma l temperature 
must be reverted to.-J J. 

182.— Leelias (Trianens'i,).-! cannot answer this. 
You say they are ne«ly imported ; perhaps they are not 
both of the same variety, although you have them for 
Ll morada. It would thrive best in a basket or on a 

k Perrini should be grown in a pot 
with plants of the Cattleya Moss to type. Yes, a little 
ftbry-peat and Sphagnum Moss may be wired on to the 
blocks with the plant*. Some things do not require iu 
I am J l » d your Cattleya appears to be going on 
a 1 right. Is it 0. Mosaic* ?—M. B. M * 

1^.— Canterbury Bolls from seed (B. C. D\ 
—About now is the best time to sow seed of Campanula 
Medium (Canterbury Bell) and its varieties, if it be desired 
!°«l eCUr fi arge ma “ iv ® P ,antB ^at will produce several 
spikes of flowers and display the beauties of one of our 
finest hardy bonier plants to advantage. The seed is 
small, and may, if plentiful, be sown in a warm Bpot In 
the open ground ; but it is muoh safer to sow it in shallow 
pans or boxes, filled with good soil, and placed in a frame 
or on a»hefin the greenhouse, as, in the latter case, all 
the seed will probably germinate, and an abundance of 
plants be secured. OI 

184 - Sweet Peas as basket-plants for 
windows {S. P. (?.).—-To have them in bloom in 
summer and autumn the seed should he sown now in 
poto, and placed in a frame or warm window. About 
twenty Peas in eich 4-inch pot will beeufflcient, and when 
*£® seedlings are up and require more space, they 
Urned 0ut ot the P° t9 and h® Pilled in the 
Uskets—three or more pot* in each-aoooMing to size 
The baskets should be thickly lined with green Moss aS 
tb. .oil used .houM be rich end light. SS7’g“5 

liquid-manure will be useful, and the bloomsshouldbe 
removed as they fade. ' “ MU8 

a . 8*«enhouse (<?. if., Salis- 
^ry^-Th* best Palms for your purpose would be feather- 
jXJC 1 °“ e ®' and .? f Ksntias are by far the best 

kind*. Of these there are just now any amount of good 
needs in the market, so that you may raise your own seed¬ 
lings; but as these will be somewhat slow in growing, take 
my. advice Juy some plants about three years old! 
Pot into moderate si«<! pots, if the plants require repot- 
ting, which in all probability they wifi, uainggood turfy- 
le^-mould Drain the pots wel), but do not let 
the drainage material occupy too much of the pot-room 
and cover t hi s with some torfy-loam, with the fineparSclei 
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shall have C. Howto and C. Mendelli in flower; although 
enough, when I was at Mr. Sander's garden at 
a ti . me . a^ 0 . I saw a variety of Mossto, 
which he called malutina, and tt was flowering with the 
Trianses in February; this you should also procure. 

oomplamt ebput your CatUeyas not starting 
J r * t 1 e° heed of. Patienoe is needed here. Some 
friends write to me oomplaining because their Cattleyas 
are gioaiog, and with more reason. Your letter was 
written before the blizzard," which we had on the 0th of 
this month, and I should think you were glad they had 
not started; but as the month advances \ou may repot 
If necessary, or re surface If not, and the plants oan then 
hays a little more heat and moisture.— M. B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** -Any mmmmmmtmns rapeetina plant* #r fruits 
**»f to name should Iways accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Iu.ua- 
tnaTRD, 57, Southampton-gtreet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of planter.— 0. E.— Cannot name from this 
specimen. In the ant umn, H you send a cone, we will do so 

-£ F ^ nc hT° % ^ no }, name ,rora th « *peoimen sent. 

TZu'uu ’ S??"?*? 11 ? 1 m9irax 5 2 - A Fleurothallls. 
Looks like P. Grobyi; 3, L®lia ancepe alba; 4, Oncidium 
nourvum.- A. If. If. A— I, Adi an turn ooncinnum 
latum ; 2, Send when ferlito; 8, Adlan turn Morltzianum. 

- a. a. u. -" —You had best grow on yonr plants until 

you oan spare a frond of each. We oannot name Ferns from 
a few pmn®.—- Amateur.— 1, Erica hyemalis; 2, Pteris 

serrulate.- Ron-pungent .—Cannot name from the mate- 

*}*\ 6 ® ot -—-O. Coomber.—l, Lsstrea aristata variegata; 

2, A Davalha, perhaps D. elegans, oannot decide from such 
a specimen ; 8, Peltoa flexuosa; 4, We should think it was 
a Puya; 5, Spannannia africana; 6, Eupatorium species. 
—ConUarU Reader .—Specimen very meagre, prob¬ 
ably Lo maria gibba ; 2, Undeterminable; 3. Pteris 
oretica albo-lineaU; 4, Selaginella hortensis; 5, A 8ela- 
ginella; but it is impossible to say which from such 
a specimen; 6, An Adiantum, but cannot name with 

certainty; <, Adiantum Capillus-Veneris.- Q. P. W — 

1, Oncidium splendidum; 2, L»lia anoeps Willlamsl: 

3, Cattleya Trian®, & food ordinary form, nothing more • 

4, Cmlogyne cristata Lemoniana, true ; 6, Mesospinidium 

vulcanicum ; 0, Mesosp’nidium roseuro. _ Ictis — 

Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum),- South Farm — African 

ff e “?P ( 3 P &r “ an ?i, a l africana).- Mrs. Battersby.- 

Golden Polypody (Phiebodium aureum). See article on 

Phlebodiums in thiz number of Gardr.vixo, page 31_ 

Douglas. —Mother of Thousands (Saxifraga eaimentosa). 

-— Gortrool .—8end fresher specimen ; the one sent was 

dri . td u . p —I>ay.-Azara mlorophylla.- Castlesize. 

—Acacia dealbata.- Heawood.—L variety of the com¬ 

mon Snowdrop (Galanthus nivalis). 

TO OORRBSFONDRINTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
fonot answer ouenes by post, and that we cannot under - 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Mrs. E Wade ^—Consult the advertising oolumnsof this 

paper.- A. M .—We know of no cheap books that will 

be of any good to you.- W. J. P.—The flower of 

Fuchsia Mrs. F. Glass has a white tube and sepals deen- 
pink corolla, tinted with violet, and F. J™ Welch bM P » 
bright, rosy-red tube and sepals, and pale-mauve corolla. 
rT’4_^ rm ® r,—The Ne1,od *1 Auricula Society's show is 
to be held at the Drill Hall, Victoria-street, Westminster 
the same place as last year on April 21 at. Schedules oan 
be procured by applying to the secretory, Mr. Jas 
Douglas, Great Gearies, Ilford, Essex.—Jf Gran — 
Apply to Mr. A G. Sutlej Tbe Limes, Pengs, Londoo, 

S- h.- Maude Howard.—The Flame Nasturtium should 

do very well in Yorkshire. Apply to Messrs. Dioks nsA 

Co., 1, Waterloo plaoe. Edinburgh.- F. Hutton.— The 

average temperature for a greenhouse should be from 
40 degs. to 60 degs. in winter, and in summer from 
00 dega to 75 degs., according to the weather. When do 
you want the Zonal Pelargoniums lo flower? Please say, 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


you 1 ci*r K umunnj to nowerT Please sav 

and then we oan advise you.- W. M. R.-The manure 

you name is, we believe, a good one generally, and we 

think you would do wel to give it a trial.- AlZrcromby, 

Liverpool .—We oannot insert a query that, if answered 
w.ul{.imply b. an .dr.rtl«,2enU-_&>“ K 
Give the Currant-bushes a good dressing over of lime- 
wash, and we l manure the surfaoe of the ground and 
lightly point it in with a fork, as, no doubt; the bushes 

require nourishment- Rosy .-By far the best plan will 

be to get a good local gardener to look at the place, and 

advise. We cannot do so without seeing it- w Walhu 

Trowbridge.— Apply to a good ironmonger. We cannot 

recommend individuals.- C. R Anderson.- Apply to 

. R,ve ” * S:)n * s ®wbrldgeworth, Heris — 
E. P. Weatherell —There is no cheap book that we know 
of th.t will wit you. A vol. of Oardrj., 50 
more information on the subteot than any book with 

which we are acquainted.- Blighted .-Can you nlease 

send rome of the insects that have eaten yourdarnations? 

W* oannot advi«e you without Bteing them.-_ An Anon- 

ous Enquirer.—We think you are right, and that you 
have caused the mischief to the Hyacinths by too much 

syringing overhead daring the severe winter weather_ 

Rosa—Apply to a dealer in rabbit*.-— Artichoke — 
w T ’^ Ware ’ Ha »® v Fa «“Nureerie*, Tottenham, 
London, N.-— Champion.— You oannot do better than to 
continue to deal with the firm you know ha* served you so 
w^i. We cannot recommend individuals.— -A. Farmer ! 
—You oannot get the Lilies of the Talley to flower attA* 

time you name without artificial heat- A. Read.— 

The Strawberry-leave* are oovered with thrip* and red- 

a plder. Syringe freely, and fumigate with Tobaooo, and 
o not keep the heat so high. 

OatalOffues received.- Greenhouse, and 
Plants, 1 ’ . 


J° start when to SeMu/p^nti; CheTl MonsJ^^fl^Srie; 

2SS.«T read<er seems to be in a great Crawley, Sussex.- Tree. and Shrub Prvners I S 

be ^ ua l CatUeyas are not growing and Standard Manufacturing Company, St. Alkmund’s-church- 
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56.~Manaffement of duoks.— Ducks 

require rather different treatment to bens in the 
matter of feeding. If they are fed with as much 
soft food as they care to eat, and then have an 
opportunity of washing it down with as muoh 
cold water as they like, there is no doubt they 
will be terribly expensive to keep. Ducks ought 
to get most of their own living, with the excep¬ 
tion of a meal of grain daily for a good part of 
the year—that is, supposing they have a good 
run, and can be let out early to pick up the 
slugs, worms, Ac., which lie upon the Grass. 
During the winter they should De fed on grain 
—-as before recommended—and house-scraps, 
given very warm, and they might have some 
corn just as they are penned for the night. I 
think the difficulty of shutting up the ducks at 
night can be overcome if the querist will only 
exercise a little tact. A neighbour of mine a 
year ago had some old ducks which were rarely 
penned ; the excuse being that they could not 
be got off the water. This was true enough, 
for the simple reason that the effort to house 
them was not made until after sunset. Late in 
the afternoon, when the fowls are fed, is the 
time to secure them, and after eating their meal 
they should be at once placed under lock and 
key.— Doulting. 

55. —Feeding hens for laying. —“B. V’ 

system of feeding does not commend itself to my 
mind as one that is likely to give him a plentiful 
supply of eggs and, at the same time, a healthy 
lot of fowls. It is true that many poultry- 
keepers feed largely on Maize, and kitchen 
scraps often contain a great deal of valuable 
food ; but it does not follow that they can be 
depended upon in all cases, or that the scraps, 
even in “ B.s” case, are sufficient without any 
other soft food. My own plan, for the greater 
part of the year, is to feed hens which have their 
liberty twice a day—in the early morning as 
soon as they leave their roost with soft food, 
and in the afternoon a feed of hard corn is 
thrown down. I say “the greater part of the 
year” because during the summer months I 
use whole corn in the morning instead of meal, 
for I think the birds can pick up a good deal at 
that season for themselves, and there does not 
appear the same necessity for hot food to be used 
as when the weather is very cold. As to the 
" beat kinds of corn ” for fowls, I am a believer 
Mii “the best quality,”and therefore recommend 
Wheat, Buckwheat., and sound Barley in the 
order named. I use the best of each kind 
for choice, but do not object to a fair sample 
which scarcely reaches first class. As Wheat 
does not realise forty shillings per imperial 
quarter, it follows that the grain can be pur¬ 
chased at less than five shillings the bushel. In 
“B.'s” case I should certainly use soft food 
beside the scraps, for the composition of the 
. latter is very doubtful, and the meals I should 
telect are Spratt’s poultry-meal, Barley-meal, 
and sharps or midaiings. My plan is to mix 
the first-mentioned and one of the others into a 
crumbly paste with boiling water, and the fowls 
get it as soon after mixing as possible. As to 
quantity, after a very loDg experience, I am bound 
to say that no hard and fast rule can be laid 
down. The only plan one can really adopt 
is to feed just as much as the bird will pick up 
with a relish, and to discontinue the supply as 
soon as they begin to run over it. To feed really 
well an attendant must take an interest in his 
birds. During my absences from home my man 
has the feeding of my fowls to see to, and there 
is no doubt at such time waste goes on. After 
a lob of birds have been fed three or four times 
the quantity of food should be calculated to a 
nicety. “ B.” must bear in mind that old hens 
or very young pullets are not likely to lay well 
duringthe cola weather with any kind of feed¬ 
ing. The former are enjoying a rest, and the 
Lets require age.— Doulting. 

BIRDS. 

M66.— Budgerigars.— Btin* a breeder of about 00 
budgerigars j early, I advise “M. A. R., 44 if possible, to 
put a small wire aviary in the garden, with some hollow 
logs, and, if the budgerigars are a pair, they will breed at 
onoe. Will be pleased to answer any qnestions.—E dwd. 
CoCKSKDGk, Beyton Grange, Bury St. Edmunds 
187.—Foreign birds and an outdoor aviary. 
—Will someone kindly inform me what foreign birds, be¬ 
sides oookatiels and budgerigars, would breed In ano ut- 
door aviary, facing south, with conservatory heating ap¬ 
paratus running through it? Also where foreign oiros 
oan be procured ata reasonable price?—K ara Avis. 
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AND SHRUBS. 


THE MEZEREON (DAPHNE MEZEREUM). 
This la essentially an amateur’s shrub, as a 
specimen of it, or even a group of several, takes up 
little room, will grow in any sunny or half- 
shaded position, and in almost any soil. It is I 
the first among fioweiing shrubs that do not| 
require a wall to open their flowers, and it lasts 
from Januaiy into April. Although nothing 
hut praise can be said oonoerning the Mezereon, 
the fact remains that it is not a common shrub, 
but one that is greatly neglected in laige 
gardens as well as small ones. If it is only 
1 foot high it will flower, and even small 
bushes have every shoot wreathed in flowers, 
which are so profuse as to hide the wood. It 
has a delightful and powerful fragrance, and 
when the sun shines the air is laden with its 
perfume even at a distance from the plant. 
The typical form has purplish flowers, but 
there are many varieties in various shades of 
colour, from palest-pink to deepest-crimson, 
and with both single and double flowers. When 
the flowers fade they give place to berries, 
which by the late summer become red, and 
shine out among the fading leaves in early 
autumn ; nnd thus the bhrub has a double 
▼slue, and produces two distinct effects. Yet 
we tolerate in our gardens a lot of worthless 
rubbish, and ignore the existence of So pretty a 
shrub as the Mezereon, which, apart lroin its 
sweetness end beauty, has additional charms in 
that it is the first shrub to flower and remind us 
of the dawning of another season in which our 
favourites will open and greet us one by one. 
The first nnd the last are doubly welcomed. 
Those who know the wealth of hardy-flowering 
shrubs know also when the Mezereon has 
opened there will be fresh things appearing 
weekly or monthly till the Hydrangea fades at 
the approach of winter. At the present little 
of this charming variety is to be found in 
gardens, bat it is to be hoped that the day is 
not far distant when what we designate as the 
shrubbery will be more worthy of the name, 
and adorned with a seasonable variety of lovely 
things, commencing with the Mezereon. 

___ A - H. 

▲ hardy Eucalyptus. —The species of 
Eucalyptus are so handsome that it is very de¬ 
sirable that those which are really hardy should 
become more widely known, hence it seems 
worth noting that E. Gunni has stood the 
severe test of our recent winter. I have a young 
tree about 10 feet high; which I raised from seed 
in 1888 and planted out in a folly exposed posi¬ 
tion in 1889. On the lower branches, the foliage 
was of the immature form common in the genus, 
snd these were badly cut by the frost. The 
upper part of the tree, with leaves hanging in 
vertical planes, was uninjured. Some other 
trees raised at the same time, bat not so large, 
sad planted in slightly sheltered positions, have 
stood without losing a leaf. I raised E. cori&cea 
and planted it out at the same time as the above, 
but, though stated to be hardy, it was killed by 
one of the first frosts of 
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would be interesting and useful if other readers 
of Gardening would relate their experiences of 
the hardiness of the Eucalypti derived fiom last 
winter. I obtained the seed of E. Gunni from 
Mr. W. Thompson, of Ipswich —J. W. M., 
Oodalminrf. 

83. —Planting slirubs.— The early part 
of April—first or second week—will serve your 
purpose excellently; in fact, near London I 
prefer to plant such things in spring rather than 
in the autumn. Keep the soil moist through the 
summer, and give the plants a good overhead 
shower with the garden-engine every day or two 
in dry weather, and they will be all right. 
Except the Guelder Rose, which ought to have 
an open and sunny spot, the rest will do almost 
anywhere in sun or shade. St. John’s Wort is 
one of the best shade-plants we have ; but, of 
course, with a fair share of sunshine there will 
be more bloom, and this will be finer.—B. C. R. 

167. — Monkey Puzzle-plant (Arau¬ 
caria) turning brown.— You will not get a 
recipe for making a liquid that will do your plant 
any permanent good. 11 might give the foliage a 
better colour for a time ; but it would not in¬ 
crease the number of roots, which is what you 
require to do to restore your plant to its normal 
degree of health. The best thing you can do is to 
get two b&rrowloads of rotten manure and spread 
on the surface of the soil as far out as the branches 
extend. This will nourish the roots for a year 
or two, when the application may be repeated. 
Do not let any other plants grow near the tree, 
as they rob the soil of the moisture which your 
favourite plant should have. If you lay on the 
manure as I suggest, &ud find the sight of it ob¬ 
jectionable, cover the surface of it over with 
stones.—J. C. C. 

133 — Privet-hedge not growing.— 

The Privet does not crow because the Soil is too 
dry and too poor. Manure-water applied to the 
roots will help it immensely, if you begin to 
apply the liquid as soon os the plant commences 
to make new growth, and repeat the applica¬ 
tion once a week. Artificial manure given in a 
dry state will not do nearly so much good in your 
case as if given in the form of liquid. Stimulating 
moisture is what the plant wants. Au ounce of 
guano, mixed with one gallon of water, will 
suit the case, if farm-yard liquid or sewerage 
water is not to be had.—J. C. C. 

97.—Alder-wood for posts.— This is 
simply worthless. Larch is rise timber for 
posts for wire-paling. These, if sawn in two, 
four, or more pieces, according to the size of the 
trees, pointed at the end to be put in the ground, 
and slightly burned, then dipped in coal-tar, 
and thrust back into the ashes for a second, 
so that they may be coated with them, will 
last for many years. Every post to last its 
longest should be divided, the skin removed, 
and the posts reversed to their growing posi¬ 
tion. Any posts unsawn do not last half the time 
of the sawn ones. The quantity is doubled 
thereby if you have to buy, and the longevity 
of the posts at least doubled—J. J. 3. 

— Alder is not a desirable wood for posts, but 
on a fairly dry soil may last for some years. If 
the wire is carried through staples, and not 
through holes in the posts, renewals as required 


will not be difficult. At the same time, usingsuch 
wood must be regarded as more or less a make¬ 
shift. Rough Oak, as this is not veiy valuable 
for other purposes, or good Larch would be far 
preferable. 1 would quite as soon, however, use 
Alder as young, sappy Laich.—D. J. Yeo, 
Lyneham, Wilt*, 

Stumperles or rockeries in gardens. 

—I was glad to see in Gardening (March 7th, 
page 9) that at any rate “A. 3.” dis¬ 
approves of “stumperies” in gardens and shrub¬ 
beries. To the mind of an artist and a real 
lover of nature they are an abomination, as is 
also the usual kind of rockery. I know one 
exquisite walk by the side of a stream which is 
ruined by the artificial atrocity of stumpB stuck 
in thickly and oloseiy all over the banks in a 
way in which trees never could have grown and 
decayed. If, instead, there had been a natural 
flat undergrowth of Ivy-Ferns, Wood-Sorrel, 
Anemones, Celandine, and such beautiful things 
as “ A. H.” suggests, with, perhaps, here and 
there (only) an old stump, the place would be a 
perfect romance. The same remarks apply to 
the usual lumpy rockeries, as often as not made 
under a garden wall, and without the least love 
or reference to the natural forms of the rocks 
where Ferns and creepers love to dwell. If one 
cannot achieve, and then only in a suitable spot, 
some suggestion of the natural boulder, why 
not leave the whole thing alone, and content 
one’s-self with a simple garden? May I also 
make my protest against the common practice 
of shearing Ivy close to the wall every spring ? 
Our house is completely covered with splendid 
masses of old Irish Ivy. Our gardener is always 
saying that it ought to be sheared close, and 
that, if it were once done, he is sure I should 
be delighted, as it would make a flat surface of 
bright young leaves, like a beautiful carpet. 
My answer is always the same—* 1 No, thank 
you, B—. If you tell me it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the health of the Ivy, and to prevent it 
from growing scanty and thin, then I will have 
it done, in the same sense that I would take a 
dose of medicine if necessary for my health ; 
but if it is simply as a matter of present ap- 

r >arance that you wiah to do it, then I say that 
prefer the irregular, luxuriant masses of dark- 
green, which break and soften the straight lines 
of our ugly bouse and make it beautiful, and 
which also make a background for and relieve 
the bright, young, green leaves when they come 
out and make such ever interesting variety. If 
I want a green Brussels carpet I can buy one 
at a shop; but I do not think an imitation 
carpet appropriate to the side of my house. 
When it is necessary for the good of the Ivy to 
shear it, I’ll have it dene; bat as a matter of 
preference and of taste—never !”— A Lover of 
Nature and of Good Art. 

118.—Birds and a newly-sown lawn 

—If you put in pegs at intervals of a foet along 
each side of the lawn, and stretch black thread 
across in a zigzag fashion from peg to peg, the 
birds will catch their feet against the thread 
as they alight or hop across the lawn, and will 
aoon be frightened away. To add to their 
alarm, a few thin strips of white paper may be 
tied on to the thread here and there.— A. G. 
Butler. 
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OABDBN WORK-* 

Greenhouse. 

A food summer show may be bed by growing whet are 
termed green house annuals. These will include the Bal¬ 
sams and Cookacombe, both the feathered varieties and 
also the old-fashioned prise variety. These should be raised 
in the hot-bed and brought on for a time in heat. Double 
and single Petunias sown now and grown in a warm pit 
till prioked off, or established in small pots, will do mooh 
to brighten the house in summer at a small cost, Rbo- 
danthe Mangles! is very pretty when grown in 5-Inch pots 
—eight or un plants in a pot. Browsllia alata, a pretty 
blue-flowered annual, is very useful, and the flowers are 
nice for cutting. There is also a white variety of it; but 
not quite so effective. Among things of larger growth 
which are worthy of attention now are the Brugmansiat. 
The Urge white-flowered ;arborea, planted out in a con¬ 
servatory border, is a very effective subject, and the large 
trumpet-shaped flowers are very fragrant. The plant 
requires large supplies of water, with some stimulant in it 
in summer. Oustings will root freely now, and soon 
make good plants. Forced Roeee should now form a 
special feature in this house. I like them best in a group, 
as I think they are more effective so than scattered among 
other things. The green-fly has a special appetite for 
the young growths of Roeee; but U the inseots are kept 
down up till the time the buds begin to expand there will 
not be much to oo in plain of afterwards. The syringe used 
vigorously will do wooden in keeping Roeee clean, both 
inside and outside; but only clean, toft water should be 
used. Cuttings of the early-flowering Tea Roaee will strike 
now in beat. They may be rooted quiokly, simply laid in 
moist Coooa-nut-flbre which is not too fresh; but the 
cuttings should be lifted out of the bed and potted singly 
as soon as roots are formed, and the pot* placed on a warm 
sutfaoe for a week or two till the roots are working freely 
in the solL If left In the propagating-bed till the roots 
have extended, many of these will .break off in taking 
them out. This is true also in the case of most of the 
plants propagated at this season. If left In the striking- 
pots or beds loo long the check Is greater than if potted off 
when the roots are a quarter of an inch long or so. Sow 
Primula sinensis in varie y. Oet the best strain possible. 
Bow in sandy soil, cover slightly, and place a layer of Moss 
on the top of the seed-pot till the seeds germinate. Under 
this oovenng every good seed will grow, and the germina¬ 
tion is more rapid than is generally the case when only 
covered with eoiL Any seeds which, like the Primula, 
take time to germinate, may be got up with more cer¬ 
tainty under a oovering of Moss, whioh ia always in a 
regular condition of moisture. But in taking off the Moss 
when the little plants appear, remove it gradually—not 
all at onoe. Primula oboooica Is a very pretty thing, and 
may be indulged in by most, notwithstanding the bad 
character it has recently reoeived as regards its effeote 
upon the hands of some persons. Seeds sown now will 
form blooming plants towards the end of the summer. 
Old plants of the variegated Cjperus may be out to pieces 
now and the pieces potted in rather poor, sandy soil, and 
kept in heat till established. 

Stove. 

Where Tuberoses are grown for eu'ting, relays of plants 
should be brought In from the cool-house. These bulbs 
are very easily grown. The Pearl variety potted now, and 
brought on in the greenhouse, will flower in the autumn. 
Do not give much water till the growth appear*; but the 
bulbs must have moisture, or they will not grow. Two or 
three years' ago a friend had some Tuberose bulbs laid in a 
drawer and forget them, where they remained nearly a j ear 
unobserved ; but one spring day he found the paper bag, 
and potted them. As the rummer came round they were 
placed in the open air, and watered as required. All the 
nulbe grew, ana the greater part flowered well; in fact, 
there Is not nearly the trouble in flowering them well as 
was in the past oommonly supposed. They are very 
accommodating; they wiRbeara very high temperature, or 
they will flower well in a oold-houae, or even ba the open 
air in summer. Of course, they must not be expoeea to 
frost. Gardenias will now take stimulants with advantage. 
I should like these things better if they did not form suoh 
weeding plaoee for mealy-bug, and, in spite of the num¬ 
bers of Inaeotiaides introduced warranted to kill this pest, 
it is still abundant enough to give much trouble whenever 
high temperatures are maintained. Those who have a 
bare wall In any stove or foroing-house may usefully 
beautify it by setting out a plant or two of Euphorbia jac- 
quinlndora against tbs wall, and training up the young 
snoots. Though it does not usually form a handsome 
specimen in a pot, it is a magnificent thing planted out, 
especially where the sunshine can reach It to ripen the 
wood later on. It need not have much root-room, out the 
■oil should be light and rich. A trough or large box will 
do very welL The new growth of the creepers on the roof 
will need frequent attention now. Stepbanotis, Alla- 
mandas, Olerodendrons, Hoyaa, dm., are growing freely. 
Rusaellia Junoea is an old fashioned plant, possessing a 
good deal of decorative value when graceful flowering 
subjects are esteemed. It has a very pretty effeot in a 
basket, with the long, slender shoots graoefully falling 
about, freely sprinkled with tcurlet tube-shaped flowers. 
Orchids breaking into growth will now require fuller 
supplies of water, and many will need repotting, or placing 
on freeh blooks, with new Sphagnum Moss and bite of 
rough peat worked In about the roots. Succulents, in¬ 
cluding the Cactus and Aloe families, that require repot¬ 
ting should be teen to now; but these things do not 
require large pots or annual repotting, as when advancing 
to the flowering stege a little weak stimulant will answer 
every purpose. 

The Fernery. 

The plants in this house will now be in a most interest¬ 
ing stege, being full of young growths. The principal 
repotting, so far as regards the large specimens, will most 
probably have been got through by the middle of the 
mouth at lateet; but there are always young plants 
coming on that require shifting on as they increase in 
growth. Ferns are much in demand for indoor deooration 


* In coid or northern districts the operations referred 
to under **Garden Work" map be done from ten dope to 
a fortnight later than ie here \ndioaUd with equally good 
reeulte. 


during summer. I generally find when the dog days are 
approaching the demand is more tor graceful foliage than 
for flowers, and there is nothing so beautiful to meet this 
want as Ferns, which are so easily grown. Nowadays, 
loam is more used in the potting of Ferns than was 
customary 90 years ago. Many of the plants do better In 
good turfy-loam, with or without a small proportion of leaf- 
mould, than when potted in light soil. Plant* growing in 
loam do not require nearly so mooh attention in watering. 
Ferns, of oourse, are moisture loving subjects ; but they 
will do better, for the most pert, in a rather retentive soil 
than a porous one; but I can easily understand that a 
person accustomed to grow plants in porous material 
might get his plants in a bad condition in loam, because 
the latter soil, being more holding, will not require so 
much watering. This Is a good season for planting Ferns 
in baskets for decorating the rooms in summer and 
autumn. Hardy, free-growing varieties are best for this 
work. Polypodlum aureum and Woodwardia radicans are 
excellent. 

Window Gardening. 

The Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea) is one of the 
beet autumn-flowering plants for the window. It does not 
require repotting annually if the roots are In a healthy 
condition ; but should fresh soil and a clean pot be neces¬ 
sary, this Is the beet time to do the potting. It is not 
often that a laige pot la necessary—6-lnoh pots are large 
enough for most things in room gardening. There may 
be cases where large plants are desirable to fill some 
stand in oonidor or ball; but for the drawing-room table 
or the window nothing larger than aO-inoh pot should be 
used, and many suitable plants may be grown in a 6-inch 
pot. Very many window-gardeners are careless in the 
matter of drainage. This is a very Important point, 
especially in the case of the Scarborough Lily. Two inches 
at least of broken crocks should be placed in the bottom 
of a fl inch pot, the aises so graded that the largest are In 
the bottom, and the small ones on the top. Over these 
should be placed suflloient Moss to keep the fine soil from 
mixing with the crocks and blooking up the opening 
among them. Use good turf.v-loam and leaf-mould and a 
sprinkling of sand. Remove as much of the old soil as can 
be done without injury. Pot firmly, and keep half of the 
bulb exposed. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Evergreen trees and shrubs may be transplanted now; 
but moving things from ons part of the garden or grounds 
to another Is a very different matter to buying them in a 
nursery miles away, as it may be. In a general way, it is 
always best to get the plants we require from a nursery as 
near the place they are to be planted as possible, and in 
the oaae of plants of large rize, to make sure that they 
have been frequently transplanted. There may be a lack 
of vigour, so far as appearance goes in the reoently moved 

S lants; but if they are healthy, and have plenty of 
brous roots, they will establish themselves quickly, and, 
at any rate, there will be no losses to decors. Large 
evergreens are expensive to buy If they have been well- 
prepared for removal; but if they have not been so pre¬ 
pared they are dear at any price, and those whioh live 
may dtag on a miserable existenoe for several years before 
the roots get firmly established. Sow Stocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, and other tender annuals for 
the flower garden. Thoee who cannot grow yellow Calceo¬ 
larias may use a dwarf form of Golden Marigold instead. 
Sometimes the smell of Marigolds forme an objection to 
their use, and In that case seme other yellow-flower plant* 
may be tried. There is a very dwarf form of Snapdragon 
very effective for massing, U kept true by propagating 
from cutting*. Stir the surface among spring flower 
plants. These are likely to be late this rpring. Divide 
and transplant Christmas Rosea. The beet way to get up 
a stock of these is to divide the roots before they get too 
large. In cutting up old plants the pieces take so long to 
establish. Hardy plant* suoh as Hollyhocks, Antirr¬ 
hinums, Ac., have suffered mote during the Maroh frosts 
than all the previous winter. There use no enow to pro- 
teot them. Oriental and other perennial Poppies may be 
divided and planted now. Seedling Iceland Poppies 
should be pricked out to get strong. 

Fruit Garden. 

The rising of the sap is now in full operation, and the 
grafting of fruit-trees may be carried out with every pros¬ 
pect of success. In every garden and orchard there are 
trees which, from some cause or other, are not profitable. 
When this arises through the wrong varieties having been 
planted, it is an easy matter to change the variety by 
grafting. The scions or graft* should have been cut from 
the trees a month ago, and laid in some oool position on 
the north ride of a wall or fence, as it is neoeeaary to ensure 
a rapid and permanent union thst the stock should be a 
little in advance of the soion. The grafts need not neoet- 
aarily be of the previous year's growth. Older wood is 
just as suitable: In fact, some prefer two-year-old wood to 
smaller, the latter bring generally let in with the saw, and 
firmly fixed by a tap with the mallet. They are then lees 
liable to be blown out with the wind. When the grafts are 
inserted only just under the bark, as in rind-grafting, it is 
not uncommon for some of them to be disturbed by the 
wind. The bark of the stock and soion must, of course, 
oome into direot oontaot, whichever plan is adopted, and 
the air must be kept from the wounded parte by grafting- 
olay In the usual way. For grafting small stocks, whip- 
grafting is the best and simplest method to adopt, and 
where the stooka are grafted otoee to the ground, it ia an 
advantage to earth them up, as this prevents the day 
cracking, and saves valuable time. Newly.planted trees 
which were got in before the frost set in laat November, 
may be headed baok to ensure sufficient breaks to make a 
well-furnished bead: but those trees planted since the 
break up of the weather had better be left till the autumn. 
One or two of my friends in private places, who grow 
Strawberries in pots, do not give liquid manure; but they 
thin severely, and where the heaviest possible crop is 
taken, supporting with stimulants is, I think, beneficial 
at least, I am doing this in various ways. 

Vegetable Garden. 

One never has too many Peas, and, especially in a season 
like the present, when Greens are bound to be scarce. It 
will be advisable to get in a larger supply of Peas than 
usual, especially as regards the early crops. Later on 
other things will be coming in. Walker’s Perpetual 
.Better Is a very good Pea for sowing now to oome in after 
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the early ones are over. Another useful Pea ie Hunting¬ 
don ian, of Champion of England type. Duke of Albany and 
Ne Plus Ultra are excellent for mideeason and later use. 
In dry situations plant in trenches. As regards Peae,( 
like the word “ plant** better than sow ; it Implies, as I 
understand it, that the seeds are thinly placed at equal 
distances apart, or nearly so. It is a good plan, loo, 
to isolate the rows of the late Marrow Peas, to place 
them 10 feet or If feet apart, with dwarf crops of 
vegetables in between. If this is not done the rows should 
be wide enoogh apart to let the light fan between to 
strengthen the plants and All the pods. Where possible, 
let the rows of all vegetables run north and south. Sow 
main crop of Celery where not already in. Always ooo- 
trive to have a few young Cuoumber-plante coming on to 
fill pits and frames as they become vacant. Cucumbers 
oan be used in various ways. Of oourse, the requirements 
of the family in these and all other things will have to be 
studied. Plant every bit of spare warm border with 
Cauliflowers; they are sure to oome in useful. A trench 
in the front of a foroing-house, dose to the wall, ie an 
excellent site for Cauliflowers, French Beene, end early 
Pees. I was talking to a large and successful grower of 
early Potatoes a few days ago, and he said he never plants 
his early Potatoes till ApriL The sets are now R ing in a 
light position, with the crown eyes getting stiong. He 
ooatende they do not get out by the spring frosts, and the 
plants oome away at once without check, sad turn in 
before those planted muoh earlier. The earliest Potatoes 
under glees will soon be fit to dig. The teds, if tnrmd 
over and mixed with freeh material, may come in for 1st* 
Melons or Cucumbers. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The month of April, which ia now oloee at hand, is, in 
my experience, the beet in the year for planting orna¬ 
mental trees and shrubs of most descriptions, and the 
earlier In the month the better, if the weather la favour¬ 
able. Except in very smoky plaoea. I prefer to plant 
towards the end of Maroh, the weather being mild and 
open, and the season tolerably forward, so as to get the 
plants in place before the buds begin to move much, 
otherwise the earlier in April the better. Take oars not 
to expose the roots to hot sun or drying winds for more 
than a few moments; in faot, a mild, dull, csim, and 
rather moist day should be chosen for all planting work, 
if possible. Lose no time In getting the stations ready, 
so that then the first favourable ohanoe may be taken 
advantage of. Herbaceous plants (hardy) of nearly all 
kinds had better be got in as soon as possible now also. 
There Is an immense variety of these to choose from, and 
all, or nearly all, the more vigorous descriptions will suc¬ 
ceed mors or lees well, in suitable toil, In suburban and 
other looalities, where the smoke is not very bad indeed. 
Suoh as the Perennial Sunflowers (Heliantbus), hardy 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Michselmas Dairies, 
and herbaceous Yeronioas, are simply Indispensable, and 
should be freely planted wherever they do not exist. 
Where they do, this is the best time to divide and replant 
anything of the kind, as well as Herbaceous Phloxes, Christ¬ 
mas Roses, and so forth. Chrysanthemums, however, are 
better increased by means of division. Take the first 
opportunity now to sow a good batch of hardy annuals In 
the open ground. Mignonette, Cornflowers, Annual Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Convolvulus major and minor, and Godetias, 
are always useful, and do well in town gardens. In the 
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stump or fenoe may be rendered a “ thing of beauty.** 
Annuals already sown in pots under glaee should be 
hardened off preparatory to bring planted out. In the 
greenhouse such things as Petunias, Yerbenas, Lobelias, 
Begonias, and others, mu»t be prioked off as soon ss they 
can be handled. There is still time to sow for 1st* flower¬ 
ing. Chrysanthemums should be potted off singly, and 
the last batoh of cuttings be got in. Sow Chinese Prim¬ 
roses for winter-flowering. The semi-double kinds are 
very fine, oome readily from seed, and do not drop their 
blossoms. Bow the driioiouaiy fragrant Nicotians afflnta 
with the ordinary Tobaooo-plants, whioh grow freely any¬ 
where, Cm tor-oils, and other sob-tropicals. Primula 
oboonlca sown now will begin flowering towards the 
-*- b, C. R. 


THB COMING W1UC8 WORK. 

Extrude from a garden diary from March 2 %th 
to April 4fA. 

Just finished pruning Roeee, except a few Teas. It is a 
rule with me always to prune weakly growers rather bard 
back, the plants always breaking strongly after It. Re¬ 
cently-planted Rosea are always out bard baok. Some of my 
amateur friends leave the main shoots of their newly- 
planted Roses a foot or more long, under the idea that 
they get more flowers. This is altogether a mistaken notion, 
and the blossoms are usually of inferior quality. Another 
matter in connection with Rose culture is also painfully evi 
dent in many places, and that is, that the Roses are literally 
starved for want of nourishment, and in dry weather they 
never get sufficient water. This is a positive fact which 
anyone might verify if he pleased. Busy sowing 
in beds and borders for suooesrional blooming. The 
autumn-sown annuals are strong, and will flower muoh 
earlier than anything sown in spring. Among the 
brightest of thoee are the Clarklas, Nemophlla inrignif, 
and others. Poppies Shirley and Iceland; these latter 
are beet raised from seeds annually. Large pa obes of the 
Shirley Poppies have been sown. Also Candytufts, 
Godetias, Scarlet Linums, and many other things, includ¬ 
ing the Canary Creeper, Convolvulus, Lopboepermum 
soandena, and Galampells soabra. This last is more 
valuable on account of its hardiness, and an old plant, 
growing up the end wall outside a greenhouse, flowered 
abundantly laat year, and also ripened plenty of good 
seed, some of which was scattered near the roots of the 
old plant, and 1 notice many plants are coming up now. 
Sowed a choloe collection of Polyanthuses In pots, and 
Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, OohimUnee, Fox¬ 
gloves, and perennial GaillardlM outside In the open air. 
Potted off seedling Dahlias and various sub-tropioafplants, 
including Blue Quins, Gibson’s Castor-oil, Gravities 
robusta. Sowed seeds of Avails Sisboldi and Draoma 
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iDdfrUa. Planted Gladiolus In beds. I like to mix them 
for t change with ordinary bedding plants. The Gladiolus, 
mj, are planted 2 feet apart each way, and a little stake is 
placed near each plant, to mark the site, aod when the 
season comas round for bedding out, the spaces in between 
are filled in with such things as Heliotropes, Yerbenas, 
Pelargoniums, ate. This way of dotting them among other 
things alwavs gives satisfaction, ilyacinthus candicans 
may with advantage be planted in the same manner. The 
last named also is useful in pots—five or six bulbs in a 
pot. Potted off Chrysanthemum cuttings. Most of the 
stock were potted off some time ago, and will shortly be 
ready for shifting into -tS's ; but a few uew sorts of which 
cuttings could not be obtained very early will have a little 
leeway to make up. Rearranged conservatory. How 
beautiful the old Azalea pontica is now ! The Japanese 
Aialeta are also bright. These things force easily. Moved 
Strawberries into bouses. Filled theshelvesof an orchard- 
bouse with plants of Noble to come in after those in the 
wann-bouseH are finiuhtd. Pinched in the growth of Figs 
in a forcing-house to five leaves. Disbudded Peaches in the 
Mccod house. Thinned Grapes and removed laterals from 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

JAPAN ANEMONES AND SALVIAS. 

To obtain the most suitable position and back- 
round when forming a group of Bhowy hardy 
owers, such as that shown in the accompanying 
cut, is very often half the battle. In cold dis¬ 
tricts these backgrounds—the denser the 
better—have a doume value, as they not only 
serve to display to the best advantage the 
beauty and form of the plants in front, but they 
also act as a natural shelter, often of a highly 
ornamental chaiacter, against cutting winds, a 
very necessary precaution in outdoor gardening, 
even in well-favoured localities. Of course, 
these groups need not be planted specially as a 
protection to hardy flowers ; let them by all 



Group of Japan Aneraor rs and S dvias in the garden of Captain W. E. S. Battiscombe, 
Hillside, Worle, Somerset. 


<arlj Vine*. Cucumbers in the bouse require a good deal 
ol attention now in stopping, tying, Ac. Tomatoes also 

are making the hands busy. 


2. — Fowlmanure for plants.— For 
plants in pota this manure should be very care¬ 
fully applied. If mixed with the soil the manure 
should be dry, and mixed with at least six times 
its bulk of dry earth. For top-dressing, say, a 
fl inch pot, a tablespoonful, well crumbled up, 
will be sufficient for most things. In a liquid 
state it must at first be applied in a very weak 
state, and the strength increased gradually ; also 
increasing the supply from once to twice a week 
for gross feeders. Applied as above, it will benefit 
nearly all soft-wooded plants, Roses, Chrysan¬ 
themums, Deutziaa, Spirieas, Pelargoniums, and 
Camellias. For outside use the man ure can scarcely 
be used amiss, so long as it does not come into 
actual contact with the roots. Vegetables and 
fruit-trees, also like it. For Turnips, as a top¬ 
dressing, it is good ; but for Peas use it care¬ 
fully. I use it largely on _n£arly everything 
grown out of doors.—Jons a7j am**’, $''***&<■-* 
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means have a meaning of their own, assisted and 
made more beautiful and attractive by the 
addition of choice and suitable flowering 
plants. I have often seen many of the 
very showiest of these hardy flowers look 
simply hideous, rising, as they are often made 
to ao, out of a broad expanse of closely-shorn 
turf, with neither a tree nor shrub near them. 
These groups, when composed of tall, straggling 
subjects, however beautiful they may be in 
themselves, present in such a position a sorry 
sight to the student of nature. All gardens 
are more or less artificial, and this can hardly 
be avoided, but it can be lessened, and that 
considerably by carefully following Nature in 
her mode of grouping and arranging the various 
forms to be dealt with in the garden. The 
accompanying cut shows an informal group of 
Japanese Anemones and Salvias. As will be 
seen, the grand effect is given by the back¬ 
ground, which has been cleverly chosen, and 
serves to show what may be done in making our 
gardens beautiful with a few simple flowers. 
The Japanese Anemone has played no mean 


part in the additional interest taken in plants 
of this class since its introduction. It is most 
suitable for the rockery, a charming addition to 
the mixed flower border or bed, ana on account 
of its robust constitution and adaptability to 
nearly all soils and situations, one of the very 
best plants for naturalising in our woods and 
wild gardens. It is so robust that it can well 
take care of itself, even amongst brushwood and 
Brambles, and in such company it gets the 
partial shade it seems to love so well. The 
half-opened buds open nicely in water and last 
a considerable time. O. 


PLANTS FOR CARPET-BEDDING. 

72.—Plants raised from seed are of no value 
for carpet-bedding, as they vary bo much in the 
habit of growth that they are not to be de¬ 
pended upon. Cuttings and division of the 
roots are the best methods adopted for raising 
a stock of these plants. Provided, of course, 
a sufficient stock of each can be procured at 
once, there is plenty of time to work up plants 
in a reasonable way, because the season for 
planting these subjects does not come on until 
the beginning or middle of June. More hardy 
kinds are used nowadays than formerly, which 
is a step in the right direction, as the trouble 
often occasioned in wintering the more tender 
subjects employed is a drawback to this form of 
flower garden adornment. I will name a few 
of the most useful kinds, the best way to grow 
them, and give a hint on their uses. Those of 
a hardy character I will place first. 

Herntaria olabra is, perhaps, the most use¬ 
ful of all plants employed in carpet-bedding 
arrangements. It is deep-green in colour, of 
dense, low growth, keeping quite close to the 
soil; most useful for forming raised edgings to 
beds or borders, or lines for designs—in fact, 
this plant cannot well be placed out of its proper 
place. When planted, all that is needed, for 
two or three years, at any rate, is to annually 
clip the edges into the required shape. By 
dividing the roots into the smallest pieces 
possible, and planting them in sandy soil, a stock 
of plants can soon be secured. 

Skdum glaucum and S. Lydium are also low- 
growing subjects, increased by division in the 
same way as the first named. Glaucum is very 
much liked on account of the glaucous tint of its 
growths. Sedum Lydium is at first of a bronzy 
hue, during winter and spring, afterwards attain¬ 
ing to green. Both plants are easily managed 
and used in a similar manner to the Herniaria, 
except that for edgings they are not so good. Fcr 
providing masses of colour or lines these Sedums 
are useful. A fresh plantation should be made 
every year, dibbling thickly on the ground small 
pieces which do not show signs of flowering, 
avoiding such growths as do. These latter do 
not spread rapidly enough. 

Antennaria tomf.ntosa is a white-foliaged 
ow-growing plant, well-suited for forming lines 
or massing where colour of this sort is desired. 
By dividing the roots during the month of April 
a good Btock can be secured. Veronica repens 
is perhaps the most dwarf-growing subject in 
use for carpet-bedding, as it does not grow more 
than a half-inch high during awhole season. For 
forming raised edges, lines, or carpeting under 
the plants this Veronica is quite first-rate. 
Division of the roots at any time, but preferably 
in the spring, is the best means of increasing the 
stock. All the above subjects need no protec¬ 
tion whatever. The following kinds require 
protection during the winter, and are increased 
by cuttings in spring under various conditions, 
which I will describe. 

Alternaxtiieba.h are indispensable subjects 
for carpet-bedding. They give such a variety of 
colour that no plan could b* complete without a 
few. The following is a good plan to raise a 
stock of plants : Make up a gentle hot-bed of 
stable-litter and leaves mixed. About the first 
or Becond week in April on the manure pat a 
2-inch layer of partly decayed leaves ; oover 
this with a 3-inch thickness of half peat, le&f- 
mould, and silver-sand, pressing it down firmly. 
Sprinkle on the surface a small quantity of sand. 
Give a gentle watering to settle the soil down 
firmly. Insert the cuttings, which are the young 
side-growths from stock plants, about 1£ inches 
apart all ways. Shade from bright sun ; keep 
them close ; syringe the foliage in the afternoon 
of each bright day. Directly they begin to grow 
admit air to the frainqglpy^MMegltne light a 
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little at the top, increasing the supply as growth 
progresses until the lights can be removed 
altogether in fine weather during the day. 
From the frame, without any more trans¬ 
planting, they can go to the beds direct. 
This is a simple manner of raising a stock 
of satisfactory plants with a minimum of 
trouble as compared with striking the cuttings 
in a hot-house, planting them in boxes or pans. 
At no time should cold water be given them, or 
the leaves will fall off, owing to the check to 

¥ rowth; tepid water should always be used. 

o preserve a stock of plants througn the winter 
for supplying cuttings in the spring small side- 
growths should be taken from the plants when in 
the beds early in September, rooted in bottom- 
heat, say, a dozen in a 3-inch pot, and wintered 
in a temperature of not less than 60 degs. The 
best varieties are : Aurora, bright-red ; magni- 
fica, red, but less striking; latifolia, dark; 
paronychioides, compact bush, brown-bronze, 
tipped with red; major aurea, yellow and 
bronze; aurea nana, green, with gold tips, very 
dwarf and showy. 

Mesembbyanthemum cordi folium vabie- 
gatum is a new, free-growing subject for oarpet¬ 
bedding. The foliage is light-green and yellow, 
excellent for forming broad lines or masses. 
Cuttings inserted in sandy soil in pans or boxes, 
placing these on a sunny shelf, close to the glass, 
In a warm-house, vinery, peach-house, or plant- 
stove, will quickly form roots, and then should 
be transplanted to other boxes, 1£ inches apart, 
in a compost mainly consisting of leaves and old 
potting soil. As this is a rapid-growing plant, 
it does not need to be planted so close together 
as Alteraantheras, for instance, which is a great 
saving in numbers. The best way to preserve a 
stock of plants through the winter is to dibble 
some cuttings in sandy soil in pans at the end of 
September, placing them in a cold frame, which 
should be kept rather close for a time until roots 
are formed, removing the cuttings afterwards 
to a cool-house for the winter ; anywhere will 
suffice that is frost and damp-proof. The soil 
should be kept rather on the ary side during the 
winter, or there is a risk of the plants rotting. 
From fifty plants kept like this through the 
winter, a great number of cuttings can be had 
in the spring. 

Coleus Vebschaffelti, although growing 
rather tall, is generally much admired in the 
foliage-garden, its deep-purple, velvety-like ap¬ 
pearance harmonises so well with other plants. 
By employing it in the centre of a bed, its some¬ 
what tall growth for carpet-bedding is not much 
noticed. Cuttings inserted in sandy soil, several 
in a 3-inch pot, plunged in a brisk bottom-heat, 
quickly grow into a suitable size. Coleus for 
bedding, to be effective, should be well hardened 
off before planting out, or many of the leaves 
will be apt to fall off, whioh spoils the effect of 
the plants. 

Lkucophyton Browni is a silver-foliaged 
plant, greatly in favour with some for summer 
bedding. In a mass alongside Coleuses, for in¬ 
stance, a very good effect is produoed. Cuttings 
2 inches long, inserted in sandy soil in a cold 
frame at the end of September, makeniee plants 
by the following May. They do not require 
removing until planted out. S. P. 

• j ■ - - — ■ 

PLANTING AN HERBACEOUS BORDER. 

95. —As my previous article in Gardening upon 
the above subject has been of some assistance, or, 
at any rate, furnished ** H. M. w with some use¬ 
ful information, perhaps I can assist him further 
in a selection of plants, and this will be the 
easier ^ because he has stated clearly the 
situation of the border. Certainly, in such a 
case, the taller, hardy plants are not admissible; 
but, nevertheless, tnere are plenty of things 
suitable which vary between one foot and three 
feet in height, but do not, except, perhaps, by 
a few inches, exceed thik latter figure. “ H. M.” 
need not be afraid of such a plant as the White 
Japan Anemone casting a shade, the more so as 
it doeB not attain to its greatest height till 
toward the end of the year. ' Then there are 
the Day Lilies (Hemerocallis) in several varieties 
ranging from 1$ feet to 3 feet in height; the 
taller kinds, such as H. flava and fulva, are 
oapital background plants for such a border. 

Dielytra spectabilis does not exceed a 
yard in height, and is one of the very 
best hardy plants for the garden in spring or 
early summer, so graceful, effective^ and beauti- 
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ful. The old Burning-bush (Dictamnus), so beauti¬ 
fully illustrated in Gardening of March 14th, 
page 25, should find a place, both the typical red 
ana the white form. It is one of those valuable 
hardy plants that can be planted in good soil 
and let alone for years, and it will increase in 
vigour, beauty, and effectiveness as it grows in 
age. 

Alstrcemerias may be planted in well pre¬ 
pared soil and left alone for twenty years, be¬ 
yond an occasional surface-dressing. The best 
for the above purpose are A. aurea and chilensis. 
The first-named kind grows 2 feet high, and has 
flowers of an orange-yellow colour. When in 
flower it is certainly one of the most showy 
plants in the garden. The other kind does not 
grow more than about 1 foot high, and the 
colour of the flowers is extremely variable. 
They flower in summer. They have tufts of 
fleshy roots, which should be planted from 
9 inches to 1 foot in depth. 

Scabiosa caucasioa is one of the most last¬ 
ing and lovely blue-flowered hardy plants in 
existence, keeping up a succession of bloom for 
several months. It does not exceed 2 feet in 
height; in fact, rarely grows so high. 

Asters (Michaelmas Daisies), such as A. 
Amelins, and its variety, bessarabicns and 
A. acris, are two dwarfs from a family of 
giants. They may be planted in the choicest 
border of dwarf hardy plants, as their height is 
about 1 foot, and in autumn they will give the 
loveliest masses of mauve or blue flowers imagin¬ 
able. 

Stbnacti8, or Erigeron speciosa superba, has 
similar Daisy-like blossoms, which are of a 
mauve-blue colour, produced most abundantly 
in summer, and lasting for a long time. Coreopsis 
laoceolata and the new grandifiora are choice 

f dants for the best borders, not exceeding 2 feet 
u height, and providing for months a succession 
of yellow, starry flowers effective upon the plants 
and most valuable for cutting. Other good 
yellow flowering hardy plants would be Sele¬ 
nium pumilum, which flowers for several weeks 
in the greatest profusion, and does not exceed 
1 foot in height, and 

Young’s Evening Primrose (CEnothera 
Youngi) which flowers by day, and is moat bright 
and beautiful. These two hardy plants grow 
and flower longest and best when divided and 
replanted annually, or, at the very longest, 
biennially. Sea-Hollies (Eryngiuma), such as 
E. planum and amethystinum, are worthy of a 

f ;ood place, as in their steel-blue heads of Thistle- 
ike flowers we have a characteristic and striking 
effect. Sedum speotabile is a grand border 
plant, always pretty in habit of growth, but 
especially so in autumn, when bearing its broad 
flat heads of rosy flowers, which last for weeks, 
and the bees, particularly the larger humble- 
bees, have such a liking for the plant that they 
stay with it day and night, overcome by some 
narcotic or other effeot,from which many of them 
perish. The 

Irises cannot be left out, and in suoh a border 
as the one ia question some of the finer forms of 
1. germanica might well be planted. The 
above, together with such things as Pyre- 
thrums, Gaillardias, Pentstemons, Ac., will, 
I think, meet all the wants of “ H. M.,” 
and suffice if, in planting and associating, he can 
follow out the iaeas ana suggestions made in my 
previous article. I have somewhat limited my 
selection, because it would have served “H. M., 
or any other reader, no useful purpose had I com¬ 
piled a long list of plants not exceeding 3 feet 
in height, and said nothing about them. We 
must bear in mind the fact that the largest 
border we could make in the confined area of 
our gardens could not contain a tithe of what is 
beautiful among hardy plants, even if we re¬ 
stricted each subject to a single specimen, and 
when so arranged we do not have the best 
effect. Good borders are made by good selec¬ 
tions of plants, and the hardy plant family is 
so comprehensive and varied that we may make 
selections for all purposes, to flower at any 
particular time or season. A. H. 

66. — Amaryllis Belladonna.— If you 

live near the sea on the south-coast, or in a good 
climate in the West of England, you may suc¬ 
ceed with this Amaryllis if you plant the bulbs 
close to a wall with a south aspect. It is one of 
those subjects that is known to be half-hardy, 
but which do better planted out when the con¬ 
ditions are favourable than when grown in pots. 


Not knowing from where you write, or the con¬ 
venience you have for growing it, I cannot 
help you further than by saying that the bnlbs 
make their leaves during the winter, and these 
die down in summer, the flowers appearing 
in August or September.—J. C. C. 

GROWING PANSIES FOR EXHIBITION. 

67.—I must presume that <r Pansy " had 
not his ground prepared as it should 
have been months ago, and that he, like many 
others, is anxious to have Pansies this summer. 
If they are to be grown in a bed by themselves, 
the first thing to do is to select the most suitable 
site. This should be, if possible, a position 
where the plants will be protected from the fierce 
mid-day sun by some convenient erection, or by 
the shadow of some neighbouring trees. The 
surface soil of the bed might be removed to the 
depth of 3 inches, and laid on an adjoining bed. 
Then the bed should be deeply dug with a fork, 
after which a lot of old, well-rotted manure 
should be dug in. After this is done, the soil 
which was removed should be replaced, and into 
it should be worked some leaf-mould and rotted 
turves, if such can be procured. The bed thus 
prepared should be made firm by gently treading 
it on a thoroughly dry day when the surface 
soil is quite dry. The Pansies should be 
planted in lines across the bed, as near 
as possible 12 inches apart each way. The 
plants Bhould be put in deeply and firmly. Im¬ 
mediately after planting slugs will begin to pay 
attention to the plants, they can best be got 
rid of by hand-picking in the evening or early 
morning, or by dusting the beds all over with 
newly slaked Lime in a state of powder some 
fine, fresh evening. This will not injure the 
plants, and it will destroy the slugs for a long 
time. Blooms should not be allowed to come 
on the plants until after they have got well 
established and are growing freely. In fact, if 

Exhibition flowers are wanted, at no time 
until wanted should any blooms be allowed to come 
on the plants. Notmore than four shoots should be 
grown, all others being pinched off. These four 
leading ones should be carefully tied to short 
stakes to prevent the wind blowing them about 
and damaging them. In very wet and in 
very warm weather exhibition blooms require 
to be protected, and for this purpose any small 
covering, such as a piece of bent tin, a piece of 
stiff pasteboard, or even wood, supported 
4 inches or 5 inches above the flower, will suit 
the purpose. I have, while writing, had in view 
show and fancy Pansies, not tufted varieties, 
although a similar method of treatment would 
unquestionably produce very fine exhibition 
blooms of these also; very few go to such 
pains with this olass, however. 

Wm, Cuthbertson. 


85.— Creeper for an east wall.— If the 
position is much exposed you cannot do better 
than plant the Fire Thorn (Crataegus Pyracan- 
tha), as it is evergreen, and the berries are very 
attractive for many weeks in the autumn and 
winter. For the south-east wall you cannot 
have a better Rose than Lamarque ; but do not 
despair if the first plant should die, bb it is not 
likely that the aspect would have anything to 
do with it. You nave not treated your Clematis 
Jackmani right, the growth should be cut 
down to within six inohes of the ground every 
winter.—J. C. C. 

74.— 1 Treatment of Phloxes.— “X. Y. Z. ” 
omits to say what these Phloxes are. The peren¬ 
nial tall kind deoussata is so common and so 
hardy, and flourishes in any soil where it does 
not dry up in a hot summer ; the more delicate 
and more beautiful variety, suffruticosa, only 
needs more constant attention as to water, and 
revels in a free and generous soil. If lifted in 
the early spring and carefully divided, then re¬ 
planted in some renovated soil—a little wood- 
ashs, leaf-mould, and bone-manure—they oan- 
not fail to prosper. Possibly the whole cause 
of disappointment is owing to slugs or woodlice. 
Put soot and lime about them frequently, and 
set traps for the latter.—C. E., Lyme Regis. • 

—— Further particulars seem necessary in 
this case. ' Phloxes that have been manured, 
and freely watered in dry weather, have had 
just the right treatment to make them flower 
freely and well each year. They ought to have 
done so if they have been in the border four years. 
Original from 
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There is probably some apparent catlse Which 
has not been stated. Is the soil of sufficient 
depth, and where is the border? Are there 
trees and shrubs in or near it, whose roots are 
running through the border and sucking up all 
the moisture and food intended for the Phloxes ? 
-A. H. 

73. — Cornflowers, Antirrhinums, 

dtC —There is no need to sow Cornflowers in 
heat, as the seed germinates readily if Bown in 
the open ground where the plants are wanted, 
jf the seed is sown in April the plants will 
flower in Jnly. Antirrhinums may be flowered 
this year by raising in warmth, and helping the 
plants forward in their early stages. Foxgloves 
and Canterbury Bells are true biennials, and 
nothing will be gained by sowing the seed in 
heat. The sowing may be deferred for a few 
weeks, and then the Beed can be sown in pots or 
boxes, in a frame or in a border or bed of fine 
soil outside, and the plants will be strong by 
autumn, when they can be planted in perma¬ 
nent positions for flowering the following year. 
The Geom is a perennial. If raised now a few 
flowers may be produced in autumn if the plants 
are liberally treated ; but it is the second and 
succeeding years that this plant will be at its 
best.—A. H. 

119.—Bulbs failing.— It is early yet for 
“ Irish Molly ” to be complaining that her bulbs 
have not come up ; the garden being cold and 
shady, even the earliest bulbs would be retarded; 
but it does not follow as a matter of course that 


THE KITCHEN GABI EN. 

GLOBE ARTICHOKES. 

Why are these not more generally grown? 
They are to be found in most well-managed 
gardens and in many of medium size, but, as a 
rule, they are either unknown or are not valued 
by the proprietors of smaller establishments, 
though why this should be the case we have yet 
to learn. In France Globe Artichokes are far 
more popular, the markets also being kept well 
supplied with them. No doubt our markets 
would soon be equally well supplied with Globe 
Artichokes should there be a demand for them, 
and there is no good reason why as many as are 
required should not be grown in the gaidens of 
the leas wealthy classes. A taste for them has 
certainly to be acquired, but, according to my 
experience, those who have once succeeded in 
this cannot well have them too often, and they 
are slowly gaining in popularity. Complaints 
are often made of want of variety in the way of 
hardy vegetables, but in very many instances 
those who make them are slow in availing them¬ 
selves of what change there is. Much depends 
upon the quality of the article and the way in 
wnich it is cooked and served, and if Arti¬ 
chokes are either cut from starved plants or are 
too old when tried, and, in addition, badly 
cooked, it is not surprising if they aie con¬ 
demned at the table. I can point out how good 
Artichokes may be grown, and every good 
cookery-book ought to include the most ap- 



they are dead ; bulbs of Narcissi probably 
are, for the dull, cold winter has rotted nearly 
all mine, which were planted in pots and sunk 
in Cocoa-fibre in a cold frame ; but Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Snowdrops, Crocuses, and many 
others may yet appear ; they are all backward 
this year. There are many things that will do 
in a shady garden : Solomon’s Seal, Primroses, 
Polyanthuses, Cowslips, Oxlips, hardy Auri¬ 
culas, Pansies, Violas, Hepaticas, Ferns, and 
many other things.—A. G. Butler. 

78.— White China Asters.— The kind 
referred to by “ W. G.” is probably the White 
Chrysanthemum-flowered Aster, and which,' 
with the White Victoria, will need sowing about 
the end of March, and a few in April for 
succession in boxes or a cold frame, and when 
large enough planted out in the open air, to 
have them in bloom in August and September. 
These beautiful varieties are now largely grown 
for supplying white cut flowers, as they come in 
when tnere is a scarcity of clear whites out-of- 
doors.—J. G. H. 

13Q-— Hyacinth us candlcans.- April is s good 
time to plant this stately subjtoc. To form a group, plant 
them 6 inches or 8 inches apart, otherwise 2 feet if in lines 
is close enough. A good depth is 3 Inches or 4 inches, and 
they should be lifted annually in November. Sandy loam 
and leaf mould are best; but any good garden soil will do. 
-B. C. R. 

138 —Bulbs after flowering.—1 should advise 
you to plant them in the open ground amongst the shrubs, 
where they will come up and look cheerful the following 
spring. Of course, you must not expeot Hyacinths to 
produce such good trtuee* theteoond year as whan newly- 
Imported.—A. O. Buti.br. 

126.— Border Carnations.— The Carnations may 
be moved ; but if they are established in the soil it will 
check them more or less, aooording to the Injury done to 
the roots. If only planted last autumn the moving will 
not interfere with them much.—J. C. a 

-You need not be at all afraid to move your young 

plants. Just dig the holes to receive them with a round 
trowel, then take them up with the same tool carefully, 
and drop into the holee already prepared. Fill in and 
press the earth firmly round each plant with your 
fingers; they will then be all right.—A. O. Buu.br. 

123.— Treatment of Hoya carnosa.— 
If yon wish this creeper to grow vigorously, 
treat it as if in its native country, and I 
can assure you from personal experience 
that it will thrive. This plant is said to grow 
in ditches into which drainage often finds its 
way, and it clambers at will m the wild hedge¬ 
rows ; if this be so, its roots must be always run¬ 
ning in moist or wet soil full of manorial pro¬ 
perties. It is usually recommended to keep 
Hoya carnosa nearly dry during the winter 
months, and to use very little or no manure in 
the potting mixture. I have not attended to 
either of these suggestions, but have kept the 
soil wet all the year round and well manured— 
the consequence is that I have had luxuriant 
growths produced throughout the year and 
sb tin dance of bloom in the summer months.— 
A. Q. Bmtit. 
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large Green Paris or Iaon Artichoke. 


proved methods of preparing them for use. 
There are 

Two distinct varieties favoured in this 
country, these being known as Purple and 
Green Globe. Both vary considerably, the 
latter especially comprising several more or less 
superior forms. In France the green form known 
as Large Paris, or Laon (here fignred), is moat 
extensively grown, and there are a considerable 
number of gardens in this oountry where the 
same variety is to be found, although not kept 
distinct. In some instances plants have been 
imported, but more often the Laon variety has 
been obtained from seed in company with other 
much inferior forms. The heads of the Large 
Laon have pointed, somewhat reflexed scales, 
and these are more succulent than is often the 
case with the more incurved forms. The Purple 
Globe is rather earlier than the rest, but that is 
its only recommendation, and, if my advice is 
taken, the stock of it in many gardens where 
most extensively grown will be gradually 
reduced, and more of the superior green varieties 
grown. In any case starvation treatment is 
sure to lead to the production of puny, worth¬ 
less heads, and another frequent cause of the 
discontinuance of cultivation is the loss of the 
stock by severe frosts. Every autumn the old 
stools ought to be banked up with strawy litter, 
ashes, or some kind of protective material, 
without, however, actually burying the late- 
formed suckers or young shoots. Thus treated, 
there would be plenty of the latter either for 
planting or retention on the old stools, and now 
Lb the tune to attend to the plants. The old 


plants are not often profitable after being four 
or five years in the eame position, and a lew or 
many, as the case may be, ought to be destroyed 
and fresh rows formed every season. If this is 
properly carried out, a long and continuous supply 
of heads of superior quality will be obtained in 
most seasons, the young plants put out in the 
spring producing in the autumn in succession to 
the older plants and till cut down by frosts. 
Some cultivators appear to think any out-of- 
the-way spot good enough for there Articbeker, 
and they certainly are not faatidicus in this 
respect, but if, in addition, they are also much 
neglected, they are of no service whatever. 
They are essentially 

Gross feeding, moisture-loving plants, 
and ought, therefore, to be planted on freely 
manured, deeply-dug ground. If the ground is 
trenched for them, as it may well be, tbe manure 
should be well mixed with both lop and bottom 

^ its of soil, and the whole made rather firm. 

the surface soil is at all lumpy, some fine 
light soil ought to be had in readiness for 
surrounding the young suckers, or otherwise 
they will not take well to their fresh quarters. 
It is not necessary to lift old clumps for the 
purpose of dividing them, unless they can well 
be spared. Instead of this, clear away the soil 
from them and detach tome of the strongest 
tuckers from the old stems. The best time to 
do this is when the young leaves are about 
12 inches long, and the most suitable tuckers for 
planting are thote with roots attached to the 
buried stems, the latter being shortened some¬ 
what, and if they are easily cut there is a better 
prospect of their thriving. Those with very 
hard black stems rarely recover quickIv from 
the check given, and should be rejected when 
those with softer stems are plentiful. After the 
loss of many old clumps by extra severe frosts, 
I have found it advisable to place a number of 
suckers singly into 6-inch pots, and after being 
kept in gentle heat till well rooted these were 
hardened off and planted out. Thus treated, 
they arrive more quickly in good land at a pro¬ 
ductive state. Being of a spreading nature, 
good room must be given to them. The rows 
ought to be not less than 3 feet apart, the came 
diatanoe dividing each group of three suckers, or 
the distances may be 4 feet and 2 feet respec¬ 
tively. The suckers should be arranged tri¬ 
angularly, and about 9 inches apart each way, 
and ought to be planted rather deeply, the 
hearts, however, not being buried, care being 
taking to well surround them with good fine soil. 
If at all dry, a watering may be given, and a little 
temporary protection will noc bo thrown away on 
them. Subsequent culture consists meiely in 
mulching early with strawy manure, or a good 
substitute, watering occasionally in dry weather, 
and keeping clean. There is nothing to prevent 
Kidney Beans, Lettuces, Turnips, or other dwarf 
quick growing crops beinggrown between them 
(luring tbe first season. Those commencing or 
making a fresh attempt at Artichoke cultuie 
should endeavour to 

Procure suckers, or one or more old clumps 
from a neighbouring garden at once, and, failing 
there, from a nursery, splitting them up and re¬ 
planting, as above advised, before they are much 
injured Dy drying winds. A stock can be very 
easily raised from seed, only in this case a con¬ 
siderable number of worthless varieties will be 
obtained, and which ought to be destroyed &s 
soou as detected. Those reserved will grow 
more vigorously than do plants from suckere, 
and should produce a crop of fine heads late in 
the season. The seed may either be sown in 
pans and placed in beat, the plants being duly 
potted off singly into 5-inch pots, and when 
well established in these be hardened off and 
finally planted out before they become badly 
root-bound, or the plants may be raised where 
they are to grow. In the latter case, sow at 
once thinly in shallow drills, 3 feet apart, and 
cover with fine light soil. Thin out the seed¬ 
lings at first to about 18 inches apart, the 
spurious forms being cut out when they are 
sufficiently advanced to show their worthless 
heads, and in the following spring all can be 
regulated, one row being broken up, if need be, 
to make good the rest. In no case ought Globe 
Artichokes to be allowed to mature all the 
heads that show on the side-shoots of stems. 

_W. 

A bower of Scarlet RunnerBeans — 

On page 7 of Gardening,. March 7th, is an 
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engraving of an archway of Scarlet Runner 
Beans. I should like to suggest that such an 
archway would only require a few upright 
stakes at the back, and a seat to make a nice 
shady retreat for the summer months. To get 
the arch and stakes clothed as early as possible, 
the Beans might be planted in pans or boxes, 
and got on in warmth as recommended in the 
artime accompanying the engraving, or instead 
of the boxes or pans, the Beans mignL be planted 
in 00-sized pots, two Beans in a pot.—L. C. K. 

151.—Cucumbers in a greenhouse.— 
If the flue is situated beneath the front stage 
of the house there will be no necessity to make 
a “bed,” as the flue will supply sufficient 
bottom-heat. All you want is a surfacing of 
stout slates, on which are placed mounds of 
soil, and in these the plants are set out. A 
bushel of soil for each plant is ample to start with. 
As the roots work through and appear on the sur¬ 
face, add more, and I like to keep it in place 
with a few loose bricks. The best stuff is good 
turfy-loam that has been laid up, with some 
short stable-manure between each layer, just 
long enough to kill the Grass. Chop it up 
roughly, find add a little soot and some mortar- 
rubbish or broken bricks if the soil is naturally 
heavy. Four plants will be sufficient for a 
house 12 feet in length. Do not plant until you 
can make sure of a temperature of 60 degs. at 
night.—B. a R. 


ORCHIDS. 


ODONTOGLOS3UM ANDERSONIANUM. 

This is the name of the Orchid, flowers of 
whioh are sent by 44 J. 8.,” and whom, by the 
writing, I should imagine to be a lady grower of 
these plants. If so, she appears to be highly 
pleased with her spotted Odontoglossum Ales* 
andra ; but if she compares the flowers sent 
with the last-named kind she will at once find 
the difference in the shape of the lip; the front 
lobe is longer and narrower, and the sides of 
the crest slope away. The general colour and 
the spotting 1 take no notice of, because there 
is little to distinguish them. This form haB 
been frequently imported with 0. Alexandra, 
especially in the days when that plant was more 
commonly to be met with than at the present 
time, for I fear, from all I hear, that it is no 
longer to be found in the abund&noe it onoe 
was. This Orchid was named in compliment 
to my old friend, Mr. Anderson, who then had 
charge of Mr. Dawsons famous collection at 
Uddingston. It is presumed to be a natural 
hybrid between Odoatoglossum gloriosum and 
O. Alexandra, and the presumption may be 
correct, but this certainly can only be proved 
by the artificial hybrids when they flower. It 
is a strong-growing plant, having Pear-shaped 
bulbs, which may be sometimes distinguished 
by their tapering to a point at the top. It is 
a free-bloomer, more frequently bearing a 
branching raceme than 0. Alexandra, and the 
flowers will last in all their freshness for more 
than a month without injury to the plant. Should 
it be flowering in very hot weather this must 
have attention, or the plants will suffer. It 
should be potted and treated just in the same 
manner as 1 have recommended forO. Alexandra 
and allied species. Matt. Bramble. 


THE WAND OF ST. JOSEPH (LACLIA 
SUPERBIENS). 

This is correctly named, but 44 J. W. S. M 
has not given me a chance of judging if it is of 
a good variety or not, but I should think it is a 
tolerably good one. You will see the ordinary 
form figured in Yol. VI. of the 44 Orchid Album,” 
t. 244. The plant will become stronger, and 
will produce twenty flowers in a cluster. The 
name it is known by in Guatemala is 41 the 
Wand of St. Joseph.” Mr. Skinner-—to whom 
we were first indebted for so many species of 
Orchids from Guatemala and Mexico, and whose 
name will long be venerated by Orchid-growers 
through Cattleya Skinneri, Lycaste Skinneri, 
and Odontoglossum Uro-Skinneri—says it is 
grown in front of the Indian residences in 
-Guatemala, and that he found it in the moun¬ 
tains, about 60miles abovethetown of Comalapa, 
and that hoar-frost was on the ground at the 
time of hie visit. Notwithstanding this, however, 
I do not think we can get the growth sufficiently 
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ripened under our system of growing it to with¬ 
stand such hard times, and I have found and 
Been it thrive best when treated about the same 
as the other species of Laelias and Cattleyas. 
The plant was first introduced into this country 
about fifty years ago, and it flowered first here 
some four years later in a collection at Chelten¬ 
ham. It resembles the Scbomburgkias very 
nearly in habit. I do not know that I can 
render you any information about the plant; 
you have grown it and flowered it, which is 
more than many can say, as it is really a shy 
blooming plant; but if you continue to manage it 
in the same manner, it will increase in strength, 
throw out longer flower-spikes, which will be 
surmounted by a greater number of blooms, 
which, if kept from wet, last a considerable 
time in full beauty. Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM SUAVISSIMUM. 

44 D. C.” sends me a bulb and a flower of this 
species—and I mast pronounce it to be an excel¬ 
lent variety—with flowers of a very rich golden- 
yellow, with a deep, rich, blackish-maroon 
blotch at the base of the lip ; and the bloom is 
of good size. 44 D. C.” says it has 4< flowered 
upon an old bulb, from whence he should not 
have thought of seeing a flower-spike.” Perhape 
not, my friend ; but there are many strange 
things occur in plant life. It is a good job you 
were not wedded to the pruning system, or 
these old bulbs would have been cut away as 
useless. That this system of cutting away the 
old growths on deciduous plants, or when they 
have lost their leaves, does certainly improve the 
appearance of the specimens, I admit; but I do 
not admire the system of Orchid pruning as it 
is generally understood. This Dendrobinm was 
first introduced into this country by the firm of 
Messrs. Low and Co., of Clapton, some sixteen 
years ago, from Upper Burmah, It requires 
warm treatment, but may be rested in a cool- 
house after it has finished its growth. It is a 
species with very stoat bulbs, and if these are 
very stout and short it will be a sign that the 
plant has been well exposed to the sunlight, 
and therefore then may be subjected to a lower 
temperature. As a rule, this Dendrobe, if kept 
too warm, produces long, thin shoots, quite out 
of character with the imported ones. The 
plants should be got to grow at the same angle 
as the imported bulbs. Carelessness in looking 
after this often leads to the formation of a very 
ugly specimen. I like to grow this plant in & 
hanging basket, in order that it may get the 
full sunshine. Drain the basket well, and pot 
in peat and Sphagnum Moss. The growth 
should be made in the warm-house, and the 
atmosphere be kept moist. 

Matt, Bramble. 


61. — Destroying Moss on gravel- 

walks. —The most effectual way of destroying 
Moss or any weeds in gravel is to purchase one 
or other of the weed-killers advertised in the 
columns of this paper. I always use Cuprolene, 
which, before using, has to be mixed in the pro¬ 
portion of 1 gallon of weed-killer to 25 gallons 
of water. This will do a considerable piece of 
walk if applied with a watering-pot that has a 
rose attached. It is death to anything animal 
or vegetable that it reaches. But is the Moss 
on the walks in question produced in come- 

J ueuce of the walks being shaded or overgrown ? 

f so, it is useless to expect permanent benefit 
even from the weed killer. It will be effectual 
for at least two seasons, and then the Moss will 
come again, and must be tolerated unless the 
conditions favouring its growth are such as can 
be altered or removed.—A. H. 

76.— Amateur gardeners and cot¬ 
tagers.— This is a question that has perplexed 
a good many people before now, and I expect it 
will continue to ao so, as it is a very difficult 
one to answer in a manner that would be satis¬ 
factory in all cases. The only acceptable way 
of deciding the matter is for each district, town, 
or whatever it may be to decide the question by 
the rental of the house. In country towns the 
maximum is generally fixed at £10 per year, 
and in agricultural districts £6 is the highest 
generally. The question relating to the green¬ 
house is still more difficult to deal with. In 
rural districts I should say anyone having a 
greenhouse was not a cottager ; but this ought 
not to be the case in towns. In the manage¬ 


ment of flower-shows I find from experience 
that the only satisfactory way of deciding such 
questions is to deal with them as they oocur 
according to the merits of the case. I do not 
say that it can always be decided without some 
hardship being felt somewhere. But conditions 
vary so much in different places that it is im¬ 
possible to frame rales that would be applicable 
m all cases.—J. C. C. 


FRUIT. 


PROTECTING FRUIT-BLOSSOMS. 

The long-protracted winter at last gives promise 
of changing to more spring-like weather, and 
here, with the lengthening days, the r&yB of the 
stln get powerful enough to e xcite t he early -bloom - 
ing fruit-trees into active life, and nearly all 
kinds of fruit promise well for an abundant crop, 
at least, as far as fine plump bloom-buds are oon- 
cerned, and aB they are not unduly forward, we 
may reasonably hope that something better in 
the way of fruit may reward our efforts this 
year, than what we have had for the past three 
or four seasons. But we are by no means safe 
yet, for the cruel spring frosts and biting wind 
return again and again to dash all our hopes if 
we are not prepared to ward them off, and 
shield the bloom by timely and efficient protec¬ 
tion, for it is sheer folly to lavish expense and 
labour on wall and trained-trees, and then 
neglect the one important item of protection in 
a climate that is proverbially fiokle, and never 
more so than during the early spring months, 
when we get the heat almost of summer and the 
intense cold of mid-winter, alternating within a 
few hours, and when the fruit-grower must be 
extremely watchful, if he would carry the tender 
blossoms safe through the critical stage of 
flowering. The 

Modes of protection are varied, but the 
following are about the best, and here let me 
say that nothing can equal glass coverings, and, 
if you cannot go in for glass coverings in the 
form of lights, you may at least have glass 
copings of sufficient width to keep a considerable 
amount of frost from the trees beneath, and they 
have the great advantage of keeping off cold 
rains, snow, Ac., and, if the blossoms are dry. 
and nailed close to a dry wall, it takes a good 
deal of frost to injure them. These glass 
copings are made a speciality of by many horti-» 
cultural builders, who supply them of various 4 
widths with brackets for fixing, and all complete, 
so that they may be put up, taken down, and 
stored away by any handy man. 

Coping-boards, although not equal to glass, 
ftoin the fact of their obstructing the light from 
the top of the tree, are, nevertheless, a very 
useful aid to protection. Long light deal boards, 
about 1 foot wide, are fitted on to brackets fixed 4 
to the wall, and the boards are firmly fixed to * 
them, for in the windy month of March they 
need very firmly fixing to insure their remaining : 
immovable. 

Roller-blinds, made of stont canvas, are very ' 
good protectors, and must reach from the top, or 1 
close up under the coping, down to within about 
2 feet of the ground. Foies must be set in a 
slanting position at about every 6 feet, to keep 
the blinds clear of the trees and for fastening 
the base of the roller-blindB firmly at the bottom , 
and stout cords at each end of the blind are 
necessary to fasten all the lengths of rolleis 
together. They should only be let down at the 
near approach of frost, or when cutting winds 
prevail, for they obstruct the light. If used 
too much they weaken the blossoms. 

Tiffany, Frigi Domo, and other protectors 
of a much lighter character than canvas, may 
be very successfully employed as protectors, 
and fixed on poles, the same as the roller-blind, 
only that they must be set not more than a yard 
apart, and the material stretched lightly and 
nailed firmly on to them. As they admit the 
light, they can be left on until danger of frost is 
over, and the protection they give against cold 
wind is quite as useful as the protection against 
frost. 

Old fish-nets are very much used in many 
gardens, and fine crops of fruit are secured by 
their aid; and then they come in again for pro¬ 
tecting Beeds from small birds and bash-fruits 
from feathered foes. If put on double or treble 
thickness, and kept at a safe distance from the 
bloom, it is surprising how much frost they will 
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keep off, while snow and aleet are effectually 
caught by the raeahes, and the bloaaoma are 
kept dry and safe from any ordinary froata. 

Evergreen branches are very largely used 
in gardens where the right kind can be plenti¬ 
fully secured. The beat of all that I have used 
are those cut from the Spruce Fir, aa they grow 
out fiat and cover a large apace. The plan 1 
used to adopt waa to fix a framework of polea 
and cross-pieces over the treea, letting the tope 
rest under the chopping-boards, and going out 
into the yonng plantation of Spruce. The beat 
branches were always found where they were 
partially shaded, aa they were much lighter than 
those on the outer and exposed part of the tree, 
and the taking them off waa little loss to the 
trees themselves, as these under onea soon die 
away and drop off. They were then firmly tied 
to the trellis and did good service. Laurel, Bay, 
and various kinds of Conifer branches were 
utilised if the Spruce could not be had, and 

Pr. t sticks, such aa the flat branches of Hazel, 
Beech, &c., were used, aa on a low wall they could 
be stuck in the soil, and on high ones fastened 
to a trellis, and I have had 
fine crops under these, while the 
exposed trees have failed com¬ 
pletely, bo it is surprising how 
little protection will save the 
fruit. 

Hat and straw —in about 
equal parts, made into lone 
bands, the same as if intended 
for tying up hay or straw—make 
a very efficient protection, with a 
light trellis for fastening them to, 
very securely, so that the wind 
does not tear them to pieces, 
and if put up about one foot 
apart, they admit light and air, 
but shut out cold in a remark¬ 
able degree. For dwarfs, bushes, 
pyramids, or espaliers, the great 
thing is to extemporise an effi¬ 
cient trellis, something like tho 
ribeof a tent for pyramids, vary- 
ing it according to the form of 
the tree, and fish nets may then 
be most effectually used, not 
only aa protection from frost and 
wind, but also against birds that 
prey on the flow er-buds, and, in 
many places, destroy all chance 
of a crop, even before the bloom 
is expanded. J. (>., Hants. 

99.— Vines not bearing:. 

—Seeing that your Vines aie 
only now twelve years old, they 
did not require to be lilted at 
the time you say they were done. 

It appears to uie that all through 
the time the management has 
not been quite right. Besides 
the untimely removal to which 
I have referred, it has been & 
mistake to force Vines at all in 
such a weak condition as yours 
evidently are. As yon have no 
crop to study this year, all your 
efforts must be directed towards 
the increase of the vigour in the 
Vines. Let the night tempera¬ 
ture be reduced at once to 50 degs., and the day 
to 55 degs. by fire-heat, allowing a rise of 
15 degs. to 20 degs. by sun-heat. From this 
time to the end of the aumraer allow the lateral 
growth to grow unchecked ; if it hangs down 
in the way, sling it loosely up to the wires. 
This ia your only chance of increasing and 
strengthening the roots, of which it is evident 
there are but few, and they very feeble ones. 
Do not force them at all next year, but let them 
start of their own accord. If desired, the year 
following you may start forcing about the 
middle of February. Unnecessary disturbance 
of the roots and hard forcing are the causes of 
your failure.—J. C. C. 

94.—Old black Hamburgh Vines 
failing. —It is not advisable to attempt to lift 
and replant Vines that are thirty years old, 
unless they are in better condition than Vines 
generally are at that age. I do not say it will 
not pay you to lift them and make a new- 
border, but before you decide I advise you to 
get a practical man to look at them about the 
month of Juxae. The condition of the growth 


at that time will give the best evidence to act 
upon, and a good Grape-grower will be able to 
tell you then what ia best to be done with them. 

-J. c. c. 


THE PITMASTON PEAR. 

This fine Pear (see illustration), which originated 
at Pitmaaton, in Worcestershire, ia said toh&vo 
been the result of across between Glou Morceau 
and Duchesse d’AngoulOme. It was brought 
into notice by the late Mr. C. Turner, of Slough, 
about the year 1SG0. It is one of the largest 
melLing Pears in cultivation, and it is an excel¬ 
lent bearer, both on walls and in open quarters. 
It con es into use about the beginning of October, 
and, if gathered from the tree at different times, 
it may be had in use until the end of November. 
It, therefore, forms a succession to the Msrie 
Louise, which in some respects it resembles, 
though it is much larger. For walls, espaliers, 
or dwarf pyramids this Pear is particularly well 
adapted; but for standards it is not so suitable, 


top to the aill) at intervals of 19 inches. An 
L-shaped bar runs the whole length inside, 
half-way up the bars, to wbioh it ia screwed to 
keep the whole structure steady, which it does 
moat effectually. The glass is then laid on the 
bars in the ordinary manner, and secured by 
indiarubber washers, without putty or paint. 
The bars form gutters, and are so effectual that, 
when properly fitted w ith glass, in the hardest 
storm you scarcely get a leak. It has been at 
work nearly 20 \ears, and is now seemingly 
good for &n indefinite period. The whole 
area of the inside is a border, together with 
another of 3 feet wide in the front outside, not 
raised above the ordinary garden level. I have 
no water spout ; the whole of the water from 
the roof soaks into the front border.—A. S. 
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as the fruits, which often attain a very large 
size, are much too heavy for this form of tree. 

H. 

9!.— Uses of a cool vinery. — My vinery 
is nearly due south, a lean-to against a very 
high wall at the back, and a wall entirely closing 
the west end. The ground-pl&u is lb feet long 
by 8 feet wide. A dwarf-wall of 4&-inch 
brickwork is theu put in to form the front and 
east end, with only three oourses of brick above 
ground. A wooden sill is then laid on the last 
course, leaving three apertures in the front, 
18 inches long by 3| inches deep. Three small 
doors are hinged to the sill inside, which may 
be opened or closed aa desired. On the back 
walls, 9 feet high, is a box-like structure, open 
at the bottom, with Bix doors of 3 feet each, 
hinged like covers, which can be opened or 
closed also, as desired, ventilating from the 
ground to the top of the roof (considered to 
be the right principle). To the front of this and 
the sill below are screwed arc shaped galvanised 
iron-bars (forming a graceful curve from the 


ROSES. 

Marechal Nlel Roses cankering — 

I see in Gardening, page 729, a note on 
Mar^cbalNiel Roses cankering, and as I have had 
some bother with the tame thing, 
I wish to inform other readers 
how I have got the better of it— 
for the present, at any rate. 
The Marshal was budded on a 
Gloire, and in a short time canker 
commenced about a couple of 
inches above the junction of the 
stock and scion. A shoot of the 
Gloire was allowed to grow 
away, and on this I budded 
three Tea Roses, and between 
that shoot and the Marshal a 
shoot of the Gloire haa been 
allowed to grow. Since that the 
canker haa gradually diminished. 
At one time it was twice the 
thickness of the stem, and of a 
L&aty whitish colour ; but now 
it is a little thicker than the 
atom, and the colour of the 
ordinary bark. 1 may state that 
the Tea Roses 1 budded on do 
not grow very much, but flower 
profusely.— John M orison. 

70.— Budding Boses.*— 

Operators differ in their practice 
of inserting the buds. Some put 
them in the stem just above the 
ground, but the majoiity remove 
the toil to the depth of an inch 
or so about the stem, and insert 
the bud as low down as they can 
get it. The soil is not filled in 
again until the following spring. 
That the buds take better on 
stems that have been some time 
covered up with soil ia evident 
from the practice of tome 
growers whom I am acquainted 
with, who draw a ridge of soil 
to the stems early in the 
summer, and level it down 
again when they put in the buds 
—J. C. C. 

- " T. H. M.” should 

bud the seedling Briers as low 
on the stem and as close to the 
roots as possible. All dwarf Rosea should be 
worked aa near to the root as practicable, so as 
to avoid suckers. These will be very trouble¬ 
some if os much as a couple of inches of space 
be lift between the bole of the root and the bud. 
I always remove a little of the earth and work 
tho bud well down upon the roots. Do not cover 
the latter with soil until late in the autumn, 
when it ia advisable to do so as a protection 
against severe winters. The following spring, 
as the bud grows, draw a little more soil around 
it, similar to the plan adopted in cultivating 
Potatoes ; thia keeps all moist, and helps the 
bud and stock to swell together during growth. 
It also induces the Rose to go off upon its own 
roots, and so greatly adding to it* means of 
support.—P. N. 

148. — Pruning and treatment of 
Roses. — If your Rotes are injured aa much as 
you seem to suppose, you may prune all the 
H.P.’a at once, cutting them beck pretty hard. 
Under the circumstances, dwarf plants should be 
cut back to within 6 inchea of the ground, snd 
standards to within three or four buds of the 
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old wood. You had better make op your mind 
to cot all the Tea* back quite hard this season ; 
but do not do so ontil the middle of April. It 
is qoite probable that you cannot tell the injury 
done to them yet by the frost. It will, there* 
fore, be better to wait until the time I have 
mentioned, and then cut all the growth down 
to within 4 inches of the ground. Do not give 
your Tea Roses too much manure; it makes 
them grow late in the automn. Growth made 
at that time is soft, and liable to injury from 
frost—J. C. C. 

iso — Rose Climbing Niphetoe.— If 
this Rose proves as tender as the variety from 
which it originated it will do no good in your 
case with the roots in an outside border, unless 
you thoroughly well protect the latter in 
winter. Again, you say you want to train the 
growth on the north end of the house, which 
either means that it will set plenty of sun or 
none at all, according to the position the house 
stands. I do not think this Rose will do any 
good without a moderate amount of sun. Of 
its value as a climber, when the roots are in a 
border inside the house, I have no manner of 
doubt, having seen the original plant of it which 
was making luxuriant growth ; while my own 
plants of it, put out in a border about last 
Christmas, are in the most promising condition. 
If your house is only heated to keep out frost 
the Rose will get all the rest it requires, and, 
in a general nm of seasons, will be in flower 
early in April.—J. C. C. 

164 — M&rech&l Niel Rose in & pot— 
If the plant has but few roots you had better 
out off half the length of the old rod, and train 
the other half in a horizontal direction, which 
may induce the buds to start into growth all 
along its length, whether all the eyes start or 
not. What you want now is for the plant to 
make growth to furnish flowers next year. You 
appear to have prepared the soil and put the 
plant in carefully. You must now guard against 
giving the roots too much water until it com* 
menoes to make good growth. Any shoots 
made must be trained well up to the light, and 
they must be kept one foot apart.—J. C. C. 

132.— Fairy Roses in pots.— You may 
safely prune any straggling shoots on the plants. 
If you do so at once, they well be better without 
bottom-heat than with it. A light airy position 
on the stage of an ordinary greenhouse will suit 
them best. Keep them from oold currents of 
air, such as near the front ventilators, or mildew 
will attack them. While on the subject of 
mildew on Roses, I may mention that I have 
just freed a large plant of Marshal Niel of 
that pest by syringing the foliage with soapy 
water. • I prepare the solution by mixing 
2 ounces of soft soap with 1 gallon of warm 
water.—J. C. C. 


63. —Codetta and N igella from seed. — 
Godetia, seed is generally sown in the open 
ground, early in April. But if you wish to grow 
them well, and in a way that will delight you 
and your friends, sow the seed at once in a omd 
pan or box that is large enough to contain afi 
the plants you want without their being crowded. 
Bring the plants on slowly in a cool greenhouse 
or frame, and plant them out 8 inches apart 
each way in a bed of good soil early in June. 
Put a neat stick to each plant, and give them 
water in dry weather. During the summer 
keep all the seed-vessels pioked off, and if you 
select such showy varieties as Lady Satin Rose, 
Duchessof Albany, Princess of Wales, and Lady 
Albemarle you will not regret doing so. The 
Nigellayou may sow in the open, ana when the 
plants are 2 inches high thin them out to 
6 inches apart. Both these subjects require 
fairly light and rioh soil.—J. C. C. 

3192. — Removing plants. — Unless 
gardener has some understanding with his 
employer to that effect—which should be in 
writing—he cannot legally remove plants from 
his employer's gardens, whether he took them 
there or not. Were this not so, unsoiupulons 
men might soon do a good deal of damage. 
Through the good feeling which frequently—in 
fact, I may say generally—exists between 
employers and gardeners, a frequent inter¬ 
change of plants and cuttings place among 
gardeners, but the employer has the power, if 
he likes to use it, to put his veto upon it. In 
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a general way it is to the employer's interest 
not to do so, as he does not lose anything by 
permitting bis gardener to exchange cuttings 
with his neighbours.— E. H. 


1MDOQB FXiAHYS. 

Hardy Primroses In pots.— A few of 
these Primroses in pots, kept m the greenhouse 
or a sunny frame, are very useful in the early 
spring, especially in such a season as this, 
when other flowers are scarce or much later 
than usual. I have had plenty of Primroses in 
this way since the middle of January, and the 
flowers are very fine. The coloured kinds 
succeed just as well as the common yellow, and 
make a charming variety.—B. C. R. 

59 — 'Tacsonia VanVolxemi.— "H.M.” 
will find this beautiful creeper do well if trained 
on the wall of a warm greenhouse, but its 
greatest beauty will be .partially lest unless it 
is trained up and allowed to run along wires 
on the roof, as the blossoms never look so well 
as when seen from below, hanging by their long, 
thread-like stalks quite clear of tne foliage. It 
is a splendid plant of rapid growth, and suitable 
for a lofty conservatory, where the long shoots 
can be allowed to hang in a careless, graceful 
way from the rafters, and where its brilliant 
blooms are produced in great profusion on the 
current year's growth.—J. G. H. 

60.— Freeaias from seed.— If the seed 
of Freesias is sown early in the spring, and the 
young plants are broughton in moderate warmth 
at first, they will flower in the succeeding 
winter or spring without the bulbs being dried 
off—that is, always supposing they are properly 
treated by giving the plants sufficient room to 
grow in the pots or pans in which they are 
sown. I like to sow as many seeds as I plant 
bulbs in 5-inch pots, this is generally eignt or 
nine. The seedlings are allowed to remain un¬ 
disturbed until they flower. At the present 
time, I have some seedlings in flower tnat are 
quite as fine as the produce of my largest bulbs. 
After the blossoms fade continue to supply the 
roots with water until the foliage quite dies 
away ; then place the pots on a sunny shelf to 
rest, withholding water altogether.—j. C. C. 

82.— Zonal Pelargonium-bads turn¬ 
ing brown. —The smell from the oil-lamp is 
doubtless the cause of the buds going as de¬ 
scribed. These (the buds) are very tender, and 
I have known a London fog to turn a whole 
houseful quite yellow in a single night, though 
it does not affect the plants or foliage much. 
Curiously, the smell does not injure the Ferns. 
Maiden-hairs are usually among the first to feel 
anything of the kind. But there is no aooounting 
for such slight differences. Perhaps the Ferns 
are not exposed to the smell quite so much as 
the Zonals, or the fronds may be fully matured 
and “hard.”—B. C. R. 

124 —Blue Primulas in small pots.— 

If these are Chinese Primulas, they often do ex¬ 
ceedingly well the seoond season, especially if they 
have not beoome exhausted by flowering toofreely 
the first. Thin the trusses out, if numerous, 
and give a small shift if the pots are very full 
of roots. Grow them on quietly until May; 
then harden slightly, and remove to a shady 
•pot out-of-doors. Keep them regularly moist, 
and in July shift into 6-inch pots. Alter that 
they will do best in a shady frame. Remove to a 
greenhouse at the end of September, and keep 
the plants well nourished.—B. C. R. 

145.— Chinese Primulas from seed. 
—The usual practice is to throw the plants 
awav at the end of the spring, and raise a fresh 
stock from seed ; but though young plants are 
unquestionably the more shapely ana neat, for 
small pots especially, I have found the old ones 
even more floriferous. Do not let them flower 
too freely now, keep them moist and growing in 
a shady place out-of-doors through the summer, 
and shift on or repot in July. For further 
particulars see reply to No. 124.—B. C. R. 

156. — Oalcsolaria outtings.— Do not 
disturb your cuttings now. They are just 
beginning to start into growth; and u you leave 
them alone until the time arrives for bedding 
out, you will have no cause to complain of want 
of roots. In all probability, when you pulled 
up sune of your cuttings the little rootlets, 


which were just starting from the callus <x 
tremity, were broken off, and iemained behind 
in the earth.—A. G. Butler. 

-Ihe muse of their not being rooted is the excep¬ 
tionally low temperature to which they were to locg tub- 
jeoted. They will root presently. Keep them nicely 
moist, and shade from bright sunshine.--L. Q. K. 

ise.— Mignonette in small pots.— Macbet ie a 
very suitable variety of Mignonette to grow in email pot a. 
The flowers are exoeediagly fragrant.—J. G. C. 

60.—Cactus-cuttings.— The beet time to take cut¬ 
tings of the Cactus Is in the spring, just before they com¬ 
mence to make new growth. If j our plant! are la pots it 
will be quite eafe to move them In September for a three 
days' journey.—J. C. C. 

163.—Flue v. hot-water pipes.— The 
Cncomber-house might be heated with a flue in 
the wav you mention, but the heat derived from 
it would not be so suitable for Cucumbers ss 
that obtained from hot-water pipes, and the 
consumption of fuel would be nearly twice as 
much as a small saddle or other boiler would 
require; the last mentioned form of boiler is 
very economical in the consumption of fuel. 
Cannot you heat the Cucumber-house from the 
•ame fire-hole as is used for the conservatory ? 
Yon may have to pnt in a larger boiler, but you 
would save the expense of making another fire- 
bole if you can do so ; you will also save 
firing, and have one fire less to attend to. I 
think you have not sufficiently thought out the 
plan you want to adopt. You certainly ought 
to do with only one nre, unless the houses are 
widely distributed.—J. C. C. 

-Doubtless it would be possible to heat 

the bouse referred to sufficiently by means of a 
double flue; but 60 degs. is a high temperature 
to he maintained by this means, and flues are 
not calculated to suit such moisture-loving sub¬ 
jects as Cucumbers, owing to the dry best they 
give off. If used at all, I should recommend them 
to supply bottom-heat only, having them well 
boxed in, and obtain the top-heat from two or 
three rows of hot-water pipes in connection 
with a coil fixed round the same fire. But a 
good hot-water apparatus would be safer, and 
certainly more economical. A 9-inch flue would 
be large enough; the size of the boiler would 
depend upon the make.—B. C. R. 

168.—Heating a greenhouse from a 
kitchen boiler. —Although somewhat com¬ 
plicated, your proposed plan of heating your 
greenhouse from the kitohen boiler is quite 
practicable, providing the work is done oy a 
good engineer. Whether it will be cheaper 
than having a separate heating apparatus de¬ 
pends upon how much labour and expense it 
will involve in getting the connecting-pipes 
arranged between the boiler and the greexmouse. 
If you have to cat about your house to get the 
pipes in their places, you may wish you had 
never begun it. Have this point made quite dear 
at first, and then see that the capacity of the 
boiler is equal to the work expected of it, and 
you may adopt the plan you suggest. I should 
prefer a feed-cistern in the gieenhouse, although 
it can be dispensed with. You will want three 
rows of 4-inch pipes along the front and one 
end of the house to keep out frost. The water 
in this case would not get disooloured but very 
little. I ought to mention that if you put a feed- 
cistern in tne greenhouse it should be connected 
with the return-pipe. It is not necessury to 
have the feed-pipe directly connected with the 
boiler.—J. C. C. 

155.—Heating a small greenhouse — 

Under the circumstances, it is evident that if 
you want to heat your bouse yon must do so 
either with gas or oil; but gas is rather expen¬ 
sive, while tne constant use of an oil-stove in 
the house is often injurious to the plants. The 
worst part of these oil-stoves is that when in the 
hands of amateurs there is a temptation to use 
them when not really wanted because they give 
so little trouble. If this class of growers would 
only use them for the purpose of keeping out 
frost they would have less cause of complaint. 
They also want to limit their ohoioe of plants 
to such as will adapt themselves to the position. 
I have used two oil-stoves at different times all 
the winter in one of my houses when I did not 
wish to light the fire, and I have found no ill 
effects from the fumes of the oil. It must, how¬ 
ever, be understood that I only had them alight 
for a few hours at a time—early in the morning, 
for instance, when the fire had burnt out.— 
J. C. C. 
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CINERARIAS. 

These pretty, and, for the moat part, extremely 
fragrant plants, are now just coming into bloom, 
but rather later than usual owing to the aevero 
winter, aa, at any rate, in my own case, they 
scarcely moved at all during the whole eight 
weeks’ froat. Those who were fortunate enough 
to preserve their stock unharmed, will now find 
them growing apace, and before long rendering 
the greenhouse or conservatory both bright and 
sweet with their charming heads of blossom. 
All will, of course, have been placed in the pots 
in which they are to flower ere this, and the 
great thing now' is to keep the plants well sup¬ 
plied with water and liquid manure, yet never 
giving any until the soil begins—mind, only be¬ 
gins—to show some signs of dryness, and to pre¬ 
vent the lodgment of colonies of aphis on the 
foliage. It is somewhat remarkable that Cine¬ 
rarias are so seldom found in good condition in 
the greenhouses of amateurs generally. In some 
country places they grow naturally with such 
luxuriance that little difficulty is experienced 
in getting fine plants, but 
in and near London, and 
other large towns, it is 
quite the exception to find 
even a decent example of 
a home grown Cineraria. 

People who can manage 
Pelargoniums, Begonias, 
and even Fuchsias capitally 
somehow fail almost un¬ 
accountably with these de¬ 
lightful spring - flowering 
plants. And why? Undeni¬ 
ably the Cineraria requires 
more constant care than 
the subjects I have just 
named and others, but I 
think the chief explanation 
lies in the dry and, indeed, 
frequently 

Parch i no atmosphere 
that prevails but too gene¬ 
rally in the amateur’s 
greenhouse. This does no 
great harm to the Pelargo¬ 
nium, Petunia, and other 
sun-loving subjects, but 
most inimical to the wel¬ 
fare of the Cineraria, caus¬ 
ing the plant to produce 
small ana stunted leaves, 
dried up and brow*n at the 
edges, and, what is even 
worse, never fails to induce 
hosts of aphides and other 
insects, which speedily rob 
the plants of whatever 
amount of life and vigour 
they may possess. Heat, 
as well as extreme cold, the 
Cineraria dislikeB, but a 
constantly moist atmos¬ 
phere is an absolute neces¬ 
sity. Others, again, fail 
through the plants becom¬ 
ing waterlogged at the 
root, when they will droop 
and die in the course of 
two or three days, though 
perhaps in perfect health before. Injudicious 
watering is usually to blame for this ; under 
the influence of sudden hot sunshine in March 
or April, the plants may wilt a little, and 


flowers remain in good condition so much longer 
than those that do not expand until May or 
June, though they are certainly more trouble 
Borne to winter than a yonnger stock. For 
spring flowering the July sowing is the most 
useful. In any case, the shelter of a cool and 
moist frame or pit, occupying a lightly shaded 
position, is absolutely necessary for the young 
plants until the end of September, while, when 
they are sown late, and do not come into bloom 
until April or May, great care must be bestowed 
upon shading the plants from hot sun, and keep¬ 
ing them in a sufficiently moist condition both 
at the root and overhead. 

TonACCO SMOKE quickly spoils the appearance 
of the blossoms; so, whether there are any 
insects upon the plants or not, it is a capital 
plan to fumigate them thoroughly once or twice 
just before they begin to expand ; then they will 
be tolerably safe from harm until their beauty 
is over. In common with most, if not all, other 
florists' flowers, Cinerarias have been consider¬ 
ably ‘‘ improved ” during the last few years, and 
wonderfully fine flowers are now to be had from 


Seedling Cineraria in flower in a small pot. 


a good strain of seed. But, in spite of all the 

wonderful descriptiousandgorgeouBillustrat ions 

we now see on all sides, I do not consider that 
the majority of our strains of the present day 


then the already moist soil is deluged with are so very much superior to the old ones, ami 
water ; whereas, if the plants were in too many cases what has been gained in the 
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more 

instead _ 

head all would go well. Jn potting plants 
of this nature, ample, yet not excessive, drain¬ 
age should always be provided. For this I like 
to use nodules of burnt clay, or else fresh clean 
coal-cinder* ; the first contains some amount of 
nutriment and is most acceptable to the roots, 


shaded and sprinkled over- size and form of the blossoms is lost in the free- 
— —” T - —— - 1 —branching floriferous habit and robust consti¬ 

tution of the plants of a quarter of a century 
or to since. I can remember very nearly as 
good Cinerarias thirty years ago as now. rsot 
quite so large in the bloom or broad in the 
petal, perhaps, but of exquisite colours and 


while either is better than the bits of broken perfect sheets oi blossom. A good example of a 


pots generally used. Liquid-manure is an im¬ 
portant item ; use It weak, frequently, and vary 
its nature as much aa possible 
Seed op Cinerarias sown in March—that is to 
say, immediately--w ill produce plants that, grown 
on steadily in a cool and moist place throughout 
the summer, will begin flowering in a tempera¬ 
ture ranging from 46 degs. to 55 degs. before 
Christinas, and remain in beauty a long while. 
A strong poin t of earlyplants flowering in 
Janaary, February, oi tf ttm 
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seedling Cineraria is here figured. B. C. R. 

120. — Ubes of cold frames. — Pretty 
nearly anything can be grown in these except 
plants that belong properly to the stove ; in 
tact, the uses to which these handy contrivances 
may be put are almost numberless. In one of 
them, placed high and dry upon a good bed of 
ashes, and in a warm and sunny corner, you 
may, in two or three weeks’ time, sow such 
things as Asters Ten-week Stocks, Zinnias, 


French and African Marigolds, Phlox Drum- 
moudi, and even single Petunias, and others, 
with which alone a large garden may be rendered 
gay throughout the whole of the late summer 
and autumn. Then cuttings of Chrysanthemums 
may be rooted at any time daring the next 
month or six weeks, and the young plants be 
grown on until it is safe to expose them to the 
open air; and those of Zonal Pelangoniums aleo 
strike well in a cold frame in April if pretty 
14 bard ” to begin with. Tuberous Begonias, 
again, may be started here very shortly now— 
covering them up well on cold nights, of course— 
and the plantB be either grown on in pots in 
the same place or planted out in beds of good 
soil in the open in June. Seeds of Carna¬ 
tions, Campanulas, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, 
and other choice biennials and perennials 
with small Beeds, may also be raised in a 
oold frame. Sow in April, and prick the seed¬ 
lings out into well-prepared nursery-beds w hen 
large enough to handle. In May ° r the early 
part of June sow Chinese Primroses and 
Cinerarias for flowering in the greenhouse or 
w indow-garden next spring, growing the plants 
on until October, in the same frame, set in a 
lightly shaded spot. In the other frame such 
useful vegetables as Cauliflowers, Cabbages, 
Lettuces, Celery, Vegetable Marrows, Ridge 
Cucumbers, Ac., may be raised next month with 
ease and success ; also, if required, Dwarf and 
Runner lkanB for transplanting, not to mention 
Peas and Broad Beans in pots or boxes, sown 
now if the ground is, as with me, too wet and 
sticky to do so outside. Tomatoes may even 
be got up in a cold frame, in a warm and sonny 
corner, in April, or three or four plants can be 
purchased lor a few pence in May, and these, 
set out at either eud and trained aloDg near the 
glass, will produce a capital crop of this popu¬ 
lar and wholesome fruit-vegetable with a very 
small amount of labour. In the winter a cold 
frame forms a capital place for storing plants of 
choice varieties of Carnations, Auriculas, Ac., 
also for cuttings of Pentstemona and the ever- 
useful shrubby Calceolarias, Chrysanthemums, 
herbaceous Lobelias, Ao. Another may be de¬ 
voted to Christmas Roses and Violets for winter 
flowering. I have even now not mentioned 
half of tne purposes to which a cold frame or 
two may be profitably devoted.—B. C. R. 

89.—Oil stove in a greenhouse —I 

have had no experience of the “ Champion ” 
stove. 1 have been told it is a good one; but 
there are others equally as good. If you get 
a suitable stove, aud are content with the 
keeping up of a lower temperature, only using 
it, in fact, to keep out frost, you will get rid of 
the worry you have experienced of late. I am 
also weary of the small coke boilers for the same 
reasons as you are. I would rather look after 
a large boiler beating 1,000 feet of 4 inch pipe 
th&n manage one of these small ones ; and I 
know* a good many men hold the same opinion. 

-j. c. e. 

84. -Shading a greenhouse —There is 
nothing equal to roller-blinds, that admit of 
being drawn up and down when wanted, for 
greenhouses. Thenextbestthingforamateursiaa 
dressing of 41 summer cloud,’ put on inside the 
glass when the latter is quite dry. Ferns require 
more shade than other ordinary greenhouse 
plants. The part occupied by Ferns should be 
attended to at once. In a general way the 
middle of April is Boon enough to begin shading 
flowering plants.—J. C. C. 

77.—Destroying green fly In a ccn 
servatory.— I should advise “Linz” to try 
vaporising Tobacco-water in his conservatory. 
This is a plan much recommended for destroying 
greeu-fly and thripa when Tobacco-smoke cannot 
lx* used. Boil half a pound of strong shag 
Tobacco ina gallon of water, and, having allowed 
it to soak for twenty-four hours, squeeze the 
Tobacco dry, and pour the liquor into an iron 
pan, which must be placed on an oil-stove or lamp, 
and the Tobacco-w'atcr should then be allowed 
to boil gradually away. This process should be 
repeated two or three times a day. with au 
interval of six or seveu days between each. It 
is eaid to extirpate green fly and thrips, and 
causes very little smell.—G. S. S. 

96. — Propagator over hot water 
pipes.—Yon appear to be expecting too much 
heat in your propagator, from the small 
quantity of pipe it eontaujSj, and the lowness of 
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the temperature maintained in the house. If 
jou kept the house 15 degs. warmer with the 
aid of the boiler, you might, perhaps, get as 
much warmth as you expect. At present your 
propagator is too wide Dy 12 inches, and the 
neat is insufficient to get the warmth necessary 
for your purpose. You would be more likely to 
succeed it you were to form the propagator over 
the boiler, as, in that case, the heating surface 
would be greater. You must, however, re¬ 
member that, as you require less fire-heat to 
maintain the temperature in the house, the less 
heat you will have in the propagator. Such 
contrivances are very well for those cases in 
which a strong fire is always kept up, other¬ 
wise they are disappointing.—J. C. C. 

88 .— Uses of an unheated green¬ 
house.— You might grow a good crop of 
Tomatoes in such a structure—that is, if it can 
be freely ventilated. But, as the plants would 
do little good until they got up near the glass, 
I should advise planting them out in ridges of 
soil placed on high stages raised some four feet 
from the ground. Cucumbers would do in the 
same way, but with these very little ventilation 
is necessary, the main thing l>eing to keep them 
constantly moist, rather close, and as warm as 
possible.—B. C. R. 

128.—An unheated greenhouse —A 

good gardener would be able to strike a good 
many cuttings during the spring and summer in 
an unheated greenhouse. The success, however, 
depends on what kind of plants are taken in 
hand, and the way in which the house is man¬ 
aged. If you intend also to raise seedling plants 
you may make good use of the house at once by 
sowing in pans or boxes such seeds as Phlox 
Drummond i, single Dahlias, Petunias, Verbenas, 
Dwarf Lobelias, Pyrethrum Golden Feather, 
Gaillardias, Carnations, &c. You may also sow 
at the same time Tomatoes and Vegetable Mar- 
rowB.—J. C. C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum Louis Boehmer.— 

I am glad to be able to inform “all whom it 
may concern,” that the new rose-coloured 
“ Ostrich-plume ” Chrysanthemum of the above 
name is a far more promising thing than the 
white variety, Mrs. Alpheus Hardy. Beautiful 
the latter most undoubtedly is, when a good 
flower can be got; but that is the difficulty, for 
the growth of the plant is so delicate and 
weakly that not more than one or two good 
blooms can be looked for among half-a-dozen 
plants Over-propagation may account for this 
to some extent, but there is no denying that 
Mrs. A. Hardy is a decidedly “ miffy ” subject. 
On the other hand, Louis Boehmer, so far as yet 
appears, is an exceptionally robust growing 
variety—a “good doer,” in fact—with broad 
ample foliage, and all who list may purchase a 
plant or two without fear of failure or disap¬ 
pointment. A friend of mine has a considerable 
stock of it, and I saw the plants the other day ; 
nothing could be more promising than their ap¬ 
pearance.—B. C. R. 


dry. (3). Yes ; leaves and sandy road-sweepings 
in about equal parts would do quite as well as 
leaf-mould. Sandy road-scrapings are considered 
excellent material to mix along with the com- 

g 3st, especially if the loam is of a stiff character. 

ythe time it has lain together awhile it should 
be in good condition for use at any time. If the 
leaves have but little decayed turn over the 
mass.— K Molyneux. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

A USEFUL TABLE-PLANT. 
Larue-Leaved Plaited Grass (Panicdm 
plicatum). 

This plant (see illustration) will be found ex¬ 
ceedingly useful for forming clumps, and as pot 
or vase-plants for the dinner-table. It stands 
cold draughts well, which adds greatly to its 
value as a decorative plant. It is of very easy 
culture. I sow seed of it in February and 
throughout March in gentle heat, and when 
large enough to handle I prick off the young 
plants into small pots into good soil composed 
of loam and leaf-soil, and pot off singly, when 
large enough, into pots of various sizes, accord¬ 
ing to the dimensions of the plant required. 
Should small pots be preferable, give plenty of 
manure-water at the roots, and they will well 
repay for all the pains bestowed on them. I 
grow them on in a rather warm house, and 
harden off a little before using them as table- 
plants. This Grass is also excellent for cutting 


food to be had without risk, and they are far 
too cunning to be often caught, unless pressed 
by hunger. As you do not wish to disturb the 
blackbirds, the best trap would be a shilling 
decoy clap-trap, which can be purchased at any 
bird-shop. Put a hen-linnet, chaffinch, or some 
other cheap bird in the cage below the trap, 
and bait with Oats. Bread might attract the 
blackbirds, although I never Know them to 
attempt to enter one of these small trajLS.— 
A. G. Butler. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Question e.-Querto and am wen are inserted in 
Oardimbo free of charge if correspondentsfoUvw the t ules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU ccminunicatit ns 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardimkg, 37, houthampton-utreet, Cotent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be tent to the Publisbrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is tent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

C tries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
mind that, as Gardxmiso has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 



Large-leaved Plaited Grass (Panicum plicatum ) 

to mix with flowers. There is a pretty variety 
with variegated foliage called P. niveo-vittatum, 
which is also beat raised from seed. J. 


against the query replied to, and o„_,_ 

oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GABDRHwa 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

188 — Clematis Jackmanl on a chalky soil. 

—Will this Clematis do well on a chalky soil, and should It 
be watered freely in dry weather?—N. Y. 

189. —Ivy-leaved Pelargonium.—Will someone 
kindly inform me if these will giow well in a cool green¬ 
house, wnd what soil should they be potted in?—A. E. 

190. —Manure for a garden.—My garden has 
been a field, which has not been disturbed for yean. 
Shall 1 want any manure for it the first season 7—H.'W. 

191. —Cutting down a Holly-tree.—Would ifc 
hurt a Holly-tree to out down the leader nbout 4 feel ? It 
m very thin near the top, and looks most unsightly.— 

192. —Propagating Erica hyemalis.—Can I 

stiike the growing points of Erica hjemalis? If so, how 
Is ^tbte the way this plant is usually propagated?— 

193-Sowing Sweet Peas and Poppies.— 

When should Sweet Peas and Shirley Poppies be town, so 
as to begin blooming about the third week in July?— 
Conway Vallbt. 

194. —Topping a Phlox.—Will someone kindly tell 
me if an hert>aceou8 Phlox can be topped to prevent it 
from growing too high, and if so, how late may this be 
done ?— Mtrilks. 

195. —Cutting back Conifers.—Will someone 
kindlv tell me if Conifers of the Arbor-vit® family are cut 
back if they will throw out shoots like other trees generally 
do ?—Am AN IE 11 All. 

196. —Pampas Grass from seed or roots, dto. 
—Is it best to grow Pampas Qrass (Gynerium argenteum) 
from seeds or roots? Would it grow under a tree if well 
watered ?-H. W. 

197. -Annual flowers for bees.— Will someone 
please to tell me what annuals aie test to sow for 
the sake of the flowers for the bees? When Is the best 
time to sow ?—M. R. 


93. — Treatment of Ohrysanthc 
mums. —(1). Plants for grouping are bettc 
not topped, but they are best grown on th 
cutting-down system, which is fully describe 
in my book and elsewhere. But whether th; 
plan is the best for growing plants for a grou 
limited in numbers to twelve, presumably fc 
show, I could not undertake to say withou 
knowing more of the schedule conditions, whic 
may have an important bearing on the particula 
class in question. Sometimes in a case of thi 
sort, “ bush ” grown plants are the best for th 
purpose. Numbers of blooms are adjudged < 
more value—consistent, of course, with goo 
foliage on the plants—than a limitation < 
numbtrs in the flowers. On this point I sha 
be glad to give further advice if more particulai 
are forthcoming. (2). The reason dropping 
from a stable are considered the best is that th 
small quantity of short straw mixed with thei 
assists in keeping the whole compost more opei 
Otherwise, if they can be had fresh from th 
road m a dry state they are equally good an 
certainly better than none at all. If th 
manure is laid up about three months before th 
final potting, and turned over once or twice to se 
rid of the rank heat, that will be long enough 
but it should be placed under cover and be kep 
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Hi.—Plants for town window- 
boxes. —Among the best of summer-flowering 
subjects for a smoKy town are shrubby Calceo¬ 
larias, Zonal and other Pelargoniums, Double 
Petunias, with some of the more robust kinds of 
Fuchsias—all these are obtained from cuttings— 
and Stocks, Asters, Balsams, Single Petunias, 
Verbenas, Tropeeolums of the tall, or climbing, 
as well as dwarf varieties, Phlox Drummondi, 
Annual Chrysanthemums, Cornflowers, Mignon¬ 
ettes, Lobelias, &c. ; these being best raised 
from seed. The Major Convolvulus and Canary 
Creeper are capital climbers, and a few seeds, 
sown at the ends of the boxes and trained up the 
sides of the windows on strings, give a nice 
finish to the whole. Towards the autumn, re¬ 
place the above with Chrysanthemums—the 
dwarf, early-flowering, and hybrid Japanese 
varieties are most suitable—and low growing 
Michaelmas Daisies, backed by a few small, 
well-grown evergreen shrubs — Euonymus, 
Aucubas, Box, ana the like.—B. C. R. 


154.—Trap for sparrows.— You will not 
find sparrows very anxious to get into any kind 
of trap at this time of year. There is too much 


198 —Charred refuse.— Would the charred remains 
of straw, weeds, leave*, Ac., mixed with loam, be bene¬ 
ficial for sprinkling over teeds, both tender and hardy ? 
—J. W. P., Liverpool. 

199. — Cost of keeping a pony.— Would someone 
be good enough to tell me how much per week it aould 
ooet to keep a imall pony, through the winter, having every¬ 
thing to buy ?— Post-chaise. 

200. —Growing Chrysanthemums.- Will some¬ 
one kindly give me a few directions how to grow above 
for outdoors; also for room deooration? I have no glass, 
aid am quite a novice.!—H. W. 

201. —Propagating Lilacs.— Will someone be kind 
enough to tell me if young treee of Lilac can be obtained 
by cuttings, and, if so, the proper time and best method 
of striking the cuttings?—J. M. 

202. -Bulbs after flowering.— What is the beet 
way to treat bulbe of Daffodils, Narcissi, Crocuses, Snow¬ 
drops, Scillae, Ac., after taking them from the beds where 
they have flowered in spring f—P atna. 

203. -Cordon Apple and Pear-trees. — Will 
Cordon Apple and Pear-trees, planted last November 
against a wall, require the leading shoots shortened, and, 
if so, when should it be done ?— Plymouth. 

204. — Gladiolus-flowered Cannes. — I have 
ordered some roots of these dwarf large-flowe ring Gannas, 
and intend to grow them in pots ia greenhouse. Hints as 
to soil, size of pots, Ac., will oblige.—A. D. F. 

206.— Growing the Cape Gooseberry.— Will 
someone kindly ten me how to grow the Cape Gooseberry 
(Physalisedulis)? Is it an annual, and where can I pro¬ 
cure a plant? Mine is a lean-to greenhouse, 14 feet by 
9 feet, maximum heat at night in winter 60 degs.— 
H. A. P. 
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206. — Pruning orchard - tr i — . — I hare ban 
unable to oompUtc pruning the tree* in • young oiohard. 
la it now too lata in the aeaaon, or may 1 finish it on, 
laater Monday 7 Locality, Boatex.—C oxctatse. 

207. — White flowers for November.— Wanted 
the nance of white Pelargoniums and other white flowers 
lor blooming in November for crosses and button-holes 
for show 7 I have plenty of glass and beat.—B howke. 

20&—Chrysanthemums for outdoor cul¬ 
ture.—will someone kindly tell ms what Chrysanthe¬ 
mums of various colours are beet for outdoor growth 
against a eouib-west wall 7 Also what is the best method 
of culture for the nme7—C. C. 

209.— Birds and slugs eating Sunflower- 
seeds.—Will anyone kindly tell me what will prevent 
birds and slugs from sating Sunflower-seeds 7 Birds peok 
them up, and the few that ooma up are immediately 
devoured by slugs.—N. Y. 

21&— Grafting a Lemon.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how to graft a Lemon-plant which I have raised 
from a pip, and what kind of stock is best? It is about 
18 inobes high, and is kept in heat between or from 70 degs. 
to 80 degs. constantly.— G. E. M. 

ill.— Lilac Marie Lagraya— I have half-a-dozen 
trees of Lliao, Mane Lagraye. Would anyone kindly 
state what colour the flowers of this are, and what treat¬ 
ment it should have, aa It is new to me 7 The trees are 
small, about 18 inohes high, and are just showing green 
Ieaf-buds7 —Lilacs. 

212.— Raising plants from seed.— I have sown 
some s e e d s of Musk, Ferns, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, ho , 
in pots with glass over the top of them, and have placed 
them In a cupboard, tbe temperature being about 50deg*. 
Have I done right, or ia the cupboard too dark for them 7 
—J. W. 1\, Liverpool . 

213L— Slugs and Maiden-hair Ferns.—will 
someone kindly say the beet way I can get rid of slugs in 
• bouse of Maiden-hair Fern 7 They are small, and cat the 
esntre out of the young fronds. 1 have tried lime, but it 
is unsightly, and searching for them with a light at night 
is too tedious.—J. ML N. 

211.— Bnlarglng a lawn.— I wish to i nor ease the 
Mss of my lawn to 28 ft. by 9 ft. Will someone kindly 
tell me the latest time It should be done, and how many 
rolls of turves I shall require for it 7 Also, I should like to 
know the average length and width of taoh roll, and about 
how much they coat each?—A ssctcs. 

215.—Rosa-bad.—1 have a long Rose-bed (being 
planted in dumps of three) along an avenue or private 
■oed from the gate to my bouse. What should 1 put 
between or about these Roses 7 Is it a good plan to put 
Roses so near the eye of the onlooker, aa they appear to 
bars In winter 7-0. Wileiks, Londonderry. 

tld.— Climbing Multlfiora Roses.— I am plant 
lag a lew of these R oses now. They are about 6 feet high 
each. Will anyone kindly describe these Rose* 7 Are tbe 
blooms large or small, cl what oolour, and what Is the 
habit and period of flowering? Should Lhey be pruned 
now, or, If not, when, and how much ?—Mcltiklora. 

217.— Length of hot-water piping tor a coll 
boiler.— 1 write for a friend to aek wbat length oi 4-inch 
piping he may fix on to a coll boiler of l} incb piping, 
four laps—15 inches outside diameter. In speaking of so 
many feet of piping, does it refer both to flow and return, 
or to the number of feet of flow-pipe only?—C. N. P. 

218 —Lawn levelled.— I have sown down my lawn 
twice, but It is in hills and hollows, though of dimioi- 
tivs dimensions. I had to level It and fill up before sowing. 
Boms places where tbe soil was taken away in levelling 
too freely have a poor Mossy sward. Wh*t should I do 
to level the lawn generally 7—0. Wilkiks, Londonderry. 

219 — Adlantnm ffcrleyense.— I would be much 
Obliged tor some information bow to grow this Fern? U 
it mors delioats than other Maiden hair Ferns, and doss it 
require much heat? I got a plant and potted it last sum- 
mar ; but it has mads no new fronds. I have now sunk 
the pot in a hot-bed to try and start it. Is thl j wrong 7— 


_ ad wire worms, See. — l 

Should be glad to know the beet preventive or remedy 
against wire worm, maggot, and thripe in Carnations, and 
are the pests raised in the soil 7 Is It better to grow the 
plants In pots or in the open ground, as a means of pre¬ 
venting tbs growth or Inoreass of the insects named 7— 
G. ILG. 

221— Oaotos Dahlias.— Will someone kindly tell 
ms whether the Uaotus Dahlias Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Panther, William Darvel, William Pearoe, Charming 
■ride, and Profeeeor Baldwin, possess the following desir¬ 
able characteristics —Freedom of bloom, flowers held well 
above foliage, and oompaot habit? A description in detail 
will greatly obUga.—A. D. F. 

222 .— Potatoes from need.— Being desirous of 
getting something new in Potatoes, I, for the peat two yean, 
sowed the seeds from the " apples procured from a good 
seedsman, in a box in the open, the result being that 
nous cams up. I now Intend to try again. Should I sow 
in a hot-bed or in the open, aa 1 am very anxious to suo- 
ossd this year 7 —Fort View. 

m— Betting a vinary with tan.— I have an 
old vinery, which! mean to heat with tan, and would like 
to know if the tan would have to be tuned over, as ma¬ 
nors Is when — s hot-bed 7 Also, if the one bed of 
tan would be enough, or would I have to take out the old 
end put In fresh during the season 7 There is a sunken 
chamber In tbs vinery.—Fuat. 

224. — Gold fish In a tank — I have In a warm ooo 
aervatovy a ***** that holds 25 gallons of water, fitted alth 
a tap as the bottom, in which I wieh to keep gold fiih. 
Any hints ss to filling it up, the kind of sand for the 
bKtom, food, water-weeds, 4a, would be very acceptable. 
Would rain-water be better for the fish than hard water? 
Bow often should It be ohanged?—G. 8. M. 

225. —Burly bulbs after blooming.— will any 
of tbe following be good for blooming next year if dried 
off and kept safely through the summer—via, Roman 
Hyacinths, common Hyacinths, Paper-White Narcissus, 
Qysiamen, Van Tbol Tulip*. Crocuses, Tritelela, Snow- 
tops. Persian Iris, and Qlidlaloa Colvlllei 7 They have 
been b a oool gre enh ouse all winter.—Haaaor 
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226. —Magnolia for a south wall.— I am thinking 
of trying a tree of this on a south wall. Will someone 
kindly advise me as to the variety to get for ouroold 
olimate, and say if it is probabls that I may sxpeot it to do 
well if well attended to? 8ome two years ago I ssked a 
similar qusetioa; but never noticed a reply from anyone 
who had tried one in the north of England.—Jxo. A. 
Jambs, Brough. 


227.- Rones in pots In a greenhouse.—I have 

two Gloirs de Dijon and one Maroohal Niel Rose in pota. 
A few weeks ago they all broke out into vigorous growth, 
and were full of buds; but during the last week or two tbe 
leaves have withered, and many of the buds have died off. 
Can anyone kindly explain wbat is the cause, and what 1 
must do to them? I may say the night temperature has 
been 45 degs. to 60 degs.— Craio Hauqb. 


228 -Blaok Currants " buttoning.*’ — I find 
my Blaok Currants are what ws call hers " buttoning"— 
that is, the buds turn to a hard substanoe, and do not 
break out into growth, and in the long run die out. Will 
someone kindly suggest anything that will prevent it? I 
have asked many experienced gardeners, but they do not 
know the res son. If 1 plant joung trees, I find they will 
“ button” the following season.—D. Hardbattli. 


229.— Roses in a Vinery.— Win •* J. C.C,' or some¬ 
one else, kindly advise me as follows?—I havs a half span- 
roofed vinery, with Vines planted out back and front, the 
border at the back is all inside. The Vines In it are very 
old, and have not done muoh good. If I take tbe Vines out 
and plant some Roses, would they do. and whioh would be 
best, standards or dwarfs ? It is about 5 ftet from tbs 
border to tbs glass. I do not foroe the Vines at all.— 
W. D. 


2S0.— Trellis and climbers.- My house stands 
south and west (latter a stormy point) in the North of 
belaud. I wish to train Roses on there south and west 
walls between the windows. Should I make wooden trellis 
supports, and, if so, how large should I make tbs spaces 
of the trellis? Should I plant anything else bat Roses, 
and wbat are the best sorts? I bare a north wail. What 
would grow on it? Do wooden trellises harm the wall7— 
C. Wn.Ki.H8, Londonderry. 


231. -Tomatoes in an unheated house.- 1 am 
building a lean-to unties ted greenhouse. 10 feet long, 
7 feet wide, 9 feet high in tbe back, and 0 feet in front, 
with 2 feet 6 inches glam, and S feet 6 inobes boarded 
front. Glam both ends. I wish to grow Tomatoes in it. 
Will someone kindly give me instructions, as 1 have never 
grown them before 7 I thought to grow Tomatoes before 
putting in the staging, as I want ths room forChrysantbe- 
mums afterwards. The bourn will get the sun au day.— 
F. H. Brown. 


232.—Ououmbar culture in frame*—I should 
feel obliged for a detailed account of lbs frame oulture of 
Cucumbers? I havs a large three-light frame; but I think 
it is too deep, as it measures in front 12} inches, and at 
ths back 24 inches, so that when planted on the hot-bed, 
and some earth put in, the plants are too far from the 
light. Should I not have some manure put inside, and 
should the plants all be in the centre of the lights, and 
should the lights be shaded all day if ths sun is strong?— 
Amatbur. 

283 —Growing? Cineraria*.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the best way to grow Cinerarias? Some winters 1 
have had splendid foliaged plants, dean and healthy ; but 
the flow*rs were poor. Thu winter I have good, strong 7 

S lants, foliage not so large, still the flowers are not muon 
etter in else. I keep them outdoors as long aa pooaible 
then put them Into a frame when the frost comes. Am 
anxious to havs the large French flowers—A onis. 

234. —Removing an Araucaria.— I have a fine 
Araucaria which must be removed. Is it worth while to 
attempt doing so by enclosing the roots with a framework 
of Umber and boards, say 6 feet by 6 feet by 6 feet deep? 
Tbe tree grows on a Mope. I could out a way out for the 
mass, and by means of jacks and levers move it along to a 
new situation. But is there a reasonable ohaooe of its 
surviving the operation? I Imagine the taproot goes down 
deep It would have to be out off at the depth of 6 feet. 

I Would anyone skilled in such a matter kindly advise and 
oblige 7— AMAKIHHAIi. 


285 — Bulba in pot* not flowering. —Will some 
one kindly tell me the reason why bulbs in pots, rltuated 
as described below, failed to flower 7 The pete of Crocuses 
and a glass with a Hyacinth lulb in it were plaoed on a 
shelf od a level with and dose to a window that was con¬ 
stant]) open in all weathers. A little sun cams in in the 
mornings, and there was one gas-jet in the room lit in tbe 
evenings. Ths Crocuses cams up and mads muoh green, 
but showed no signs of flowering ; the Hvaointh buds 
were formed, but before getting ooloured or opening 
withered away though ths leaveshad grown high. Where 
was the mistake 7—Ignoramus. 


238.—Carnation*, ta. In a graenhou**—I 
have a greenhouse sway from h me, and 1 cannot keep it 
at one regular temperature. It is a lean-to, faces south. 
It is heated by a brick-flue. There Is In it a Vine and two 
Roses, one on book wall, and the other on the top. I 
flower a few Chrysanthemums in tbs autumn in it, and 
raise a few small seeds in spring, for whioh I firs up. Can 
I also grow a few Carnations and Ptooteee (flakes and 
blxarres), and a few Tea Roses In pots In it, with any 
amount of success 7 Whioh are the beet sorts of Carna¬ 
tions and Piootess for suoh a purpose 7 I go every day to 
the greenhouse.— A Seyrn Years? Rearer. 

237.— RoM-bouse.—Having for many rears grown 
Roeee in pota amongst a general collection of greenOous* 
plants, I have often wished to build a house expressly for 
Roses, and to havs them planted In the ground, say, with 
ollmbers, suoh aa Marshal Niel on the roof, with some of 
the pink Hybrids and delicate Teas planted in the border*. 
If soma experienced grower would give me his ideas on 
the matter, I should be muoh obliged? I should like to 
know how the house should be ooostraoted. Would a 
span-roof 20 or 25 by 16 fsst do. and would It not be best to 
havs ths roof mads in lights, like a frame, to Mide off, eo 
that about ths middle of June the same oould be entirely 
removed and not replaced till September 7 Aleo bow would 
be the beet manner of arranging tbe hot-water pipes, so as 
not to interfere with the plants, and at what helgnt should 
be hoots be at ridge-board and eaves?—J. K , Caiford. 


288.—Carnation* splitting their flower 

pods.—Will some Carnation-grower kindly help me? I 
think of going in for Carnations, but before doing so I 
should like to know whether most of the good oi.es are 
liable to split their pods? is It ths fault of ths cultivator, 
or is it the nature of ths flower? I havs seen some splen¬ 
did blooms with a paper oollar bn to keep them together. 
I asked the grower if it was usual to put a ligature round 
them. “ Oh 1 yes," be replied ; “ moat of them require 
something of the sort—a piece of bast or an India-robber 
ring—to keep them together." If that is so, there must be 
something wrong in ths constitution of the flower to 
require doctoring to make it presentable. How many sorts 
are there that really do not require this ligature ? For 
instance, there ie the old 8ploe-soented Clove—it alwajs 
splits its pods with ms; so dess Sir Chat. Wilson, sod 
Souvenir as la Mahnaiaon. When Carnations are staged 
at a show—the National Carnation and Piootee Society, 
for instance—do the judges always allow the paper collar or 
band 7 I, for one, would certainly prefer the natural growth 
of a flower to one ever so good that requires artificial aaaiet- 
anoe to put it into shape.—Oxo. W. Jrmop, Hurt more, 
Oodalming. _ 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers art invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

239. —Packing trues for aaaa voyage (Parker). 
—The best tims for packing tbs tress would be in ths 
autumn, whan the leaves havs fallen. Ws should, how¬ 
ever, advise you bo get them packed by a nursery firm 
accustomed to that kind of woifc. 

240. —New Zealand Flax (Phonniom tenax) 
from need (P. The seed may be sown now in 
well-drained pans of sandy loam and leaf-mould. Cover 
each pan with a pans of glam, place in a warm house, and 
shelter from ihs not sun until it vegetates. Or ths seed 
may be sown in May in a cold frame. 

241 —Clematis indlvl*a(C. B.\— Yes, thlsisa capi¬ 
tal greenhouse climbing plant for supplying cut flowers; 
and in a light, airy bouse, with a mean temperature of 
55 degs., its sprays of snow-white, star-like blossoms open¬ 
ing early in spring, when flowers are soaros and moat ac¬ 
ceptable. Its foliage, too, is dark and glossy, and gene¬ 
rally tree from attacks of Insects. 

242 -To make Sphagnum Mom grow (fl. J.y 
—This can ire easily accomplished if you pick out the 
living tope of ibe Mots, then clip In pieoie, ana press firmly 
down into the surface. In the temperature you name It 
will be sure to grow, if kept moist, and you will, in all prob¬ 
ability, have to out the Mors over soon upon the plait 
to prevent ite getting too long.—M. B. 

243. —Dendroblnm lnteolnm (J. W.y— This It 
the name of the flower, and I quite agree with you that it 
ie a very pretty Orohid. It is now flowering freely in 
many plaots This plant, when first imported, rooks some¬ 
what rough, became of Its long, slender growths; but after 
a little time in cultivation it comes out all right. It 
should be grown warm, as the plant comes from ths 
mountain district of Burmah.—M. B 

244. — Lyo&nte plana Measures 1 ana (D. 
McF/ureon ).—Yours is a very pisuy variety of this plant. 
There are many varieties of it, and all of them are very 

i pretty; but yours is an exceptionally beautiful one. Tbe 
! sepals and petals of the flower being green, with a fine lings 
of brown, the hooded petals being white, with regular 
dotted lines of bright-rose colour, lip also being densely 
dotted with the same colour, but leaving a triangular paten 
in front of clear white. The plant does not require to 
be treated in any manner different from L. BkinnerL— 
M. B. 

245. -Growing Peas in tranches (P. G. T.y— 
Yes, as a precaution against drought. In the case of mid- 
s eason crops, we consider this is a decidedly satisfactory 
mods of growing Peas. Ws havs seen treoobes prepared 
self for Celery, about 6 feet apart, with a good quantity 
of old Mushrooin-bed manure (which you have) forked 
into them; and as soon as the Peas were up sod staked, a 
good mulching of half-decayed manure was applied, by 
means of whioh one good soaking of water kept tbs sou 
moist for a considerable period, and ensureda fins crop of 
tender Peas. 

246. — Ououmbam not growing well {G. W.\— 
We think it la best to use new seeds for raising plant* for 
early work ; there is mors vigour in them, and strength is 
everything in the short days In the case under con¬ 
sideration ws should sxpeot to And that either old seeds 
had been used, or that the plants had received some cheok 
at some time or other which has stunted them. A little 
thing dose It early in the season—potting in cold soil, 
watering with oold water, or any little omission in soma 
cultural detail; In fact, some little oversight, now for¬ 
gotten, would cause the trouble. 

247. — Culture of Static* Holfordl (H. S. O.x— 
Guttings root reedily in sandy peat in a warm pit, or 
under a bell-glass in a warm greenhouse. When potted 
iito single pots keep dose for a time until established, then 
move to an airy greenhouse, shifting on into larger pots 
when required. They will grow well in good peat, or In 
equal parts* of turfy loam and peat, adding some sand 
and crushed charcoal to keep the soil open. The plan.s 
require a good deal of water when in active growth, 
therefore the pota most be well drained. Pick off the 
first blooms that show, to ensure a fin* bead of bloom at 
one time. 


*48.—Growing Herb* (H. M. P.X—For a good 
supply of Herbs all the season plant a few roots in a warm, 
sunny plaoe to corns on early, and alto a few roots in some 
oool petition for use during hot weather. Mint ia easily 
increased by separating the young shoots with a bit of root 
attac h ed in spring, and planting in rows 6 inches or 
8 inobes apart. Thyme and 8age are beet Increased from 
cuttings in April, planted firmly with a dibble, to be 
watered and shaded for a tims until they begin to grow. 
Make a new bed every year, as young plantations are the 
most reliable, and stand ths winter beet. Sow Paisley 
about now, and again in July; thin out to 6 Inobes apart 
in August Cut ths largest Isavas off a part of ths orop 
to induce a new growth for winter. Plant a few roots in 
a warm spotter early use. 
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249 -Zygopetalum Mackayi (A. J.\-Axo yon 
■ore yon have the right plant wider ttta name? I do not 
temember heating of a strong plant, aa you say yours ie. 
toot flowering for so long & time. However, do not break 
It np, and do not repot it; but, perhaps, ii the roots feel 
the pot a little more It will induce it to bloom this autumn. 
There is no royal road, yon know, to produce flowers; but 
you certainly nave exhibited a very fair amount of patience 
in the matter.—M. B. 

1 * tr * e Leeks ( Vegetarian). —To 
Obtain large white Leeks, treat them as Cefery.planis are 
treated—that is, sow a few Leeks in a gentle hotbed at 
pnee, pick off the seedlings as soon aa large enough. 
*nd plant out finally in trenches when the plants are 
Strong. The Leeks may be 1 foot apart in the trendies • 
farth up to blanch as required. For ordinary use 
yery good results are obtained by sowing the seed in 
April in the open air, and transplanting into the trenohea 
Fhen the p ants are Urge enough. Copious supplies of 
weak, clear liquid-manure water are very beneficial in dry 
hot weather. 

, ^ -Oypripedium barbatnm nigrum, Ac. 
(John Thomson).— Yes, this is a very fine-coloured, dark- 
pouohedform, more like the veritable C. nigrum of the old 
days, which I and several others used to stage at the 
Regent s-paik shows many years ago. Take care of this 
pUmt, it is valuable. The flower of u. callosum is but of an 
Ordinary form. Now is the time to repot if they require it • 
but, at any rate, they should be resurfaced, if not repotted. 
Use and Sphagnum Moss, and also about 

one third good, light, turf}--loam, shaking away most of 
the loose fine partial eg. Press this down firmly, and raise 
the plant a little above the rim of the pot-W.B 
^.-Growing: Mushrooms in cellars (Her- 
mif).—Horse-droppings are beat for this purpose; but 
hhould ordinary stable-manure be used, itshouldbe turned 
over several times until the rank steam is evaporated. 
St the same ume tejeoUng the littery matter, Ac. About 
I foot thick of manure will suffice for use in cellars and 
the beda may be made at any time during the year—that 
Is to say, if the cellars are so situated that a cool, eouable 
temperature can be maintained in them during the hot 
summer months. A bottom-heat thermometer should be 
placed in the beds when made, and when it marks about 
76 degs. to 8) dega. of heat the spawn may be put in. 

.v?? 3 * atl .U fa « 0tOry Camellia (White Camel. 

In*;.—The Camellia In question being planted out in a 
vinery, where the temperature ie now about 66 degs to 
60 dega, accompanied, of course, with a considerable 
amount of atmospheric moisture, would quite account for 
the flowers dropping to pieces before expanding properly. 
Also the shade h om the Vines no doubt prevents the wood 
from ripening properly after the growth is made, and this, 
too, would have a bad tffeot on the flowering. Although 
Camellias will grow luxuriantly in a stove temperature, 
they will not flower well, or at all, under suoh conditions! 
The cooler they are kept in winter the better will the 
flowering be. Could not the plant In question, as it Is a 
fine cue, be moved to a cooler house? 

P“ oldlu ?» cucullatum gigantenm 

f D( l ulier tends me tome flowers of this 
Orchidifrom Wales, saying: “leituue? He oan see nothing 
gigantic about it" Well, if "H. T." cannot, how does he 
expeot me to tell if it is true to name? bicause he has 
the plants, and he says nothing concerning them, and it is 
only by these that this can be decided ; for as this Orchid 
grows up to 12,000 feet and 13,000 feet elevation, to the 
plants that are found at the hlgrest point decrease some 
what in size, and become the alpine forms of the speoies • 
and the plants from a lower elevation are more gigantic in 
their parts ; hence antes the name. The spike rises to a 
,0 ®V“ height or more, and several flowers are developed 
spike-M l! Pme l0tIU hM ft coutle of fl owers on a short 

NAM2S OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

**# Any communication* respecting plant* tr fruit* 

- If 1 * 4 name should aluaye accompany the parcel, whick 
Should, be addressed to the Editor of Gardiniho Illdb- 
IBatsd, 37, Southampton.street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Of plants. — C. Monies. — 1, Hypnum 
molle; t, Hjpnuui denuculatum ; 3, Bryum rostratum • 
4, Bryum alpinum; 5, bryum hornum; 6, Ditranum 
glaucutn ; 6, Tortula Bubulata; 8, Weissia nigrita ; 9 Tri- 

chostomum patens ; 10, Poly trichum commune.- J. T 

—Undoubtedly the Chinese Bet herb Bealei.- N II — 

1, Lasiopeulum ferrugineum; 2, Hermann! hyssopifolia ■ 

hJSET* 8 J° ek i i I* Ficua Pairoelli; 5, llaianta 
I ?' o M °noch®tum sericum ; 

8, Impaiiens 8ultanl; 3, Anthurium floribundum ; 4, Gar¬ 
denia citnodora.- W. T. W.~], Calanthe Regniiri- 

2, Odontoglossum Ruckerianum ; 3, D.ndrobium Fuidley- 

'* 4, Dendrobiutn flmbriatum oouiatum ; 6, Odonio- 

glossumUervantesl; 7,Zygopetalum Mackayi.- J. W B — 

Cannot name from such scrape.-OreAuf.-Cyprlpedium 

Boxaili atratum.—-IF. Jonts.—l, Cyrromium falcatum; 

3, P ter is oretica al bo-1 meats; 4, Mus¬ 
cat! botryoiaes; 6, Primula farinoea; 0, Sedum Sieboldi 

vanegatum.-- Acacia, A'onctch.—Aonc\a. deal bat a.- 

M. n .—Send specimens in flower.- White Li u — l p» r - 

fugium grande; 2, Send better specimen; 3, Seaforthia 

elegans; 4, Cyperus alternifolius.- G. A. if.—Acacia 

lineata. —Zee.—l, Seiaginella Kraussiana; 2, Trades- 
g£f Z€b j 1Q V . 3 ;. H »brothamnu3 elegans; 4, Salvia 
** eet Jr „ ^ Abingdon, Berk*.— Sparinannia afriosna. 

B. S —Common Thorn-Apple (Datura Stramonium). 

-A. Boyle.— Eccremocarpus soaber.- C. N. P —The 

botanical name of the Shamrock is Trifolium repens. 
^Nftm* of fruit. - W. S -Pear Utedalsto St. Ger- 

TO OORRBSPONDHNTfe. 

V ******* v>ould renumber that tee 
f V?®* ***** and that *<™not under. 

t0 ^ccpondente, or insert queries 
that do net contain the name and address of sender 

an <* Orchids. Try the Fog-anni- 

Sw ’p h ,? hhM been bdv friised in this paper._ Enoll- 

ro * t “ lree ^ fa4ta w °uM not do as purposed If^he 
Sycamore-tree* are a nuisance the beet wavwoSd >1 
enwve <*»m .nU.Hy._C. N. P.- Pb^L^uita S\£ 


Cape Gooseberry. It is worth growing, and many notes 
on it have appeared from time to time in back numbers of 

Gabdkmixo. - J. W r . p,, Liverpool.—It jou have back 

numbers of Gabdinixo you will find many notes given on 

how to makes propagator.- Miss Pott, Ascot.— Apply to 

Mr. T. A. Diokson, Centre-avenue, Covent-garden Market, 
London, W.C. 


Book i eceived.— « A Tsar In a Lancashire Garden. 1 
By B. A. Bright. Macmillan A Co. 

Catalogues received. — Farm Seeds and Seed 

Com. Charles Sharpe A Co., Sleaford, Lincolnshire.- 

Farm Seeds. Dobie and Mason, 66, Dcamgate, and 22, 
Oak-street, Manchester.- Alpine Plants, Hardy Peren¬ 

nials, and Florists’ Flouxrs. James Backhouse A Son, 
York. _ ; ~ _ 

POULTRY AMD RABBITS. 

QUEUES. 

265.— Bggs for winter ute.— Ihaveused powdered 
lime with great success for preserving eggs, burying with 
the small ends downwards. When should they be put 
aside for use at Christmas ?-C. C. 

, Fowls for layiug.-I find a 3-feet wire ftnee 
Insufficient to keep Andalusians and Leghorns within 
bounds. What breed would " Doulting M recommend, eggs 
being the chief object? The fowls have a meadow to run 
in. Locality, Eastern counties.—D. 

-Treatment of chickens.— ^Would someone 
kindly describe how to bring on a brood of chickens, with 
the right kind of food to feid them with, Aa ? 1 am a 
novice ft this kind of thing, and shall feel obliged for any 
suggestion or opinion put forward.—J. W. P., Liverpool. 

M.-Powls and fresh eggs tasting musty. 
—Will anyone kindly tell me why my fowls and fresh eggs 
taste mu ty ? I have kept fowls for thrge years, and it is 
only within the last six months that they have tasted so. 

I should be glsd If anyone would tell me bow to prevent 
it?—H skwifb. 

REPLIES. 

57.— Keeping fowls. —Your experience 
of Plymouth Rocks is like that of many others, 
and the matter can be very easily explained. 
This breed, as you are probably aware, comes 
to us from America, where it was manufactured 
a few years ago. It takes a long time to breed 
fowls true to feather, and at first it was very 
common to meet with black pullets. This diffi- 
culty, however, has now been almost overcome ; 
but occasionally very dark pullets are to be 
seen, and by some breeders they are much ap¬ 
preciated. The proper colour is cuckoo- 
feathered, and if you wish to breed show birds 
you must stick to this. But if you merely want 
eggs and chickens, do not discard your favourite, 
for she will be as useful as the rest. Plymouth 
Rock eggs areof anicebrown, but Borne are lighter 
than others. The two kinds of Wyandottesare 
good, but I cannot say which is the better of 
the pair. The value of this breed depends upon 
the strain. Some hens lay small eggs, and they 
are not numerous, whilst others lay very freely, 
and the eggs are very large.— Boulting. 

55.-— Feeding of hens for lay ing.— All 
kinds of grain are very dear. I am using Wheat 
at 38s., and Barley at 27s. per quarter of 
504 lb. and 448 lb. respectively. Let “B.” 
be quite satisfied that the best corn is cheapest 
in the end. Keep clear of mixed samples and 
sweepiDgs, which are dear at any price. For 
laying hens, with full liberty, at present price of 
corn, 1 should, for breakfast, give hot, boiled Pota¬ 
toes, mixed until nearly dry with sharps or Maize- 
meal, and alternately with Barley-meal, made 
with hot-water; these, mixed with any house 
scraps, will be ample until supper, when sound 
corn—Bariev, Wheat, and Buckwheat, are all 
good for a change. For penned birds, breakfast 
on Barley-meal, mixed with hot-water, and made 
so that a ball crumbles to pieces when thrown 
on. the ground. Add house-soraps, vegetables, 
&c., and give sound grain for supper. Avoid 
whole Maize.— Jno. A. James, Brough. 

3048.—Garden and poultry run. —I fear 

** Feam Glen ” will not get any kinds of fruit- 
bushes, or, in fact, bushes or trees of any kind to 
form a fence against poultry. A very good thick 
fence can be formed by something like the 
Plum named by “J. C. C.” recently; but though 
you may get them thick at the base I would not 
trust it to keep fowls out of a garden, as they 
are sure to be through sooner or later j besides, 
all the light-bodied breeds would fly into and 
over such a fence. Under such circumstances 
I would put up a 6-foot wire fence of 2 or 3-inch 
mesh, and keep only some of the following 
breeds : Laugshan, Rock, Wyandotte, or 
Houdan. If the following are selected their 
wings must be cut, or they will injure the 

g arden: Minorca, Andalusian, Leghorn, Ham- 
urgh Game, or Redcap. I keep these breeds 
and find they easily—with the exception of the | 


first four—fly over 6*feet divisions, tmd unless 
the wings are cut my fruit and flowers suffer in 
proportion as this precaution is neglected.— 
J. A. James, Brough. 


GEORGE BOYES & CO. 

9ft ftftft CHRY8AMTHEMUM8, in 260 

UV)VvV pplendid varieties: Baroime de Prailly. Lad* 
Belbome, Lady Margaret. Coeur FMele, Source d’Or, Ex* 
ou'rite, Mrs. B. nr> Jacoiot, Mad. 0. Audiguier. srandtflora. 
I’Adorable. Elaine, White Eve; this set of strong, well* 
rooted plant a. Is 6d. 

fJHRYSANTHEMUMS.—12 newest and beat 

varieties, icclnr lug Mrs. Alpheos Hardy, 3s. 

‘DELARGONIUMS.—12 strong cuttings, grand 

A distinct varieties, true to name, Is. 6d. 

|JEW PELARGONIUMS.—6 strong cuttings 

** of the latest named varieties, grand stuff, 2s. 

70NAL GERANIUMS.—12 finest varieties, 

dJ strong, well rooted young plants, all colours, 3s. 

^ONAL GERANIUMS.—12 strong onttings, 

grand distinct varieties, true to name, Is. ed. 

70NAL GEBAN1UMS. — Strong cuttings. 

—6 of the grandest new varieties groan, 2*. 

pUCHSIAS.—12 magnificent varieties, true to 

A name, itrong, well rooted young plants, 2s. 

TOMATOES.-^ strong, well-rooted young 

plants, in 4 best named varieties, fer quality and quart* 
*ity, la, 6d. 

T OBELIAS. — Magnificent dark blue, grand 

AJ stuff, strong, well rooted jonng plants, 5a per lOfT 

PJHEAP and good Box, 30 Plants for 5s.— 
v vis.: 6 Chrysanthemum*, 6 Geraniums, 6 Fuchtias, 3 Be 
gooias, 3 Tuberoses, 3 greenhouse Fetus, aid 3 Hi hot roper. 
All post free/or cash with order only. 

AYLESTONE PARK, LEICESTER. 


WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES III 

** MASTER FUCHSIAS,” large as small 

tea cup, white, blue, and punile, all double, ringle 
yellow, the 4 fr< e for Ss. 6d. Monster &acs and Ptaa, Beans 
IP-inch ped , and Peas 7-inch pods A gentleman from Eait 
Griurtead writes: •* I grew your Bears lait jtar, and pro¬ 
duced pods 19 inches in length, and took the first prize.” 
Quarter pint Peas, and quarter pint Beans tree for 2s. 6d.: 
or Is. Cd. either. Splendid strong plants of Cairation and 
Picctce, iabed from over ICO named varie-tua in every ahaoe 
of colour, including yellow, alate, fawn. Grange, 4c.; 2 do*.. 
free, 4s ; 2a. ed. doz. 

_ H. WIFFEN, Bcicharop, Clare, Suffolk. _ 


LOUIS boehmer 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Hiring the finest stock In F.urope of this moet beautiful 
Novel]? of ibe present season, we can nowBupply good rooted 
plants at he remarkuble low priie of 2s. Cd. < ath ; 28a per 
drz. Pee our Chryrantbtmum Catalogue for Special Prizes 
offered by ua for 6 bloema of this variety; post free on appli¬ 
cation to 

PITCHER & MANDA, 

The United States Nurseries, if ex table, Swanky, Kent. 


IS. 6d. GARDEN SEEDS. 1b. 6d.—New, 

A genuine, and well tested. On receipt of Portal Order, 
Is. 6d., or 20 stamps, we will send free to any address 1 oz. 
each of Wheeler’s Impel ial Cabbage, Hollow Crow ncdParsnip, 
White Spanish Onion, and Selected Carrot; | oz. each of 
Savoy, Rad it h, Early Turnin, and Broccoli (early and late); 
1 packet each of Lettuce, Marrow, and Cucumber, and 6 
packets choice Flower Seed*. A Iso for la. extra, 1 packet each of 
Mustard, Cma, Ne w Large Tripoli Onion, Pickling Cabbage 
Borecole or Brustela Sprouts. Leeks, Cauliflower. Golden ball 
Turnip; and with every 2s ed. Parcel we will tend Two Grand 
Novelties: A 6d. packet of Sharped Quec-n Peas (ibe beet Pern 
in cultivation, large pods, well fillea vrith from 2 to 11 delic¬ 
ious Peas), and aCd. packet of Neale’s Ne Plus Ultra Runner 
Beans (producing pods of splendid form 10 to 12 inches longL 
The above 2 Parcels contain 5a. 6d. worth of the very beet 
quality Seed*, po*t free for PO. 2a. 6d., or 32 Btamue. 

GROVES 4 SON, Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen, 
P^d diet rent hide. Dorset. 

PYRKTHKUM (Hybrid), aeedlings, 0 strong 
A roots, 2s. 12 Aqiiilegiat, Is. 3d. 25 Pansies, Is. ed, car 
riage paid.—R. NASH, Weat-end-road, High Wycombe. 
"PERNS.—Allbardy: Oreopteris,Royal, rigida, 
A marinum, Ceteraeh, 4c., 15 distinct varieties. Ip. 6d.; 
20 extra large roots for rockeries, 2a 6d.; 50, 5».; 100,9a. 
Correctly named. Car.pd.—J HaBRIRON. Feil*ide, Ken^ai 


flAbJHADE .PLANTS, Early, Late. — Red 
VJ Bavoys, Greens, and Brow el 8prouta. Healthy plants, 4a. 
per 1.000.—8COUGALL, Bonnyrigg. Midlothian 


ID OX-EDGING, good, wide, for aale, 9d. per 
A> yard; 1 yard will make four when pulled to pieces.—T. 
GILES, Cowsfield. SalUbnry. _ 

pHR Yfc AN THEM UMS. — Hooted cutiiDgs. 

V7 40 exhibition vara., 2s. 6d., all distinct; 20, Is. 6d , post 
free —H. WOOLMAN, Muntz-st., 8mall-heath, Birmingham 

BEAUTIFUL CACTUS DAHLIAS, potToHTs, 

^ : 6 white 2s. 6d.; B best show varie¬ 

ties, Is. 9d.; 12 grand exhibition fancy Pansies, 3 b., all named 
free.—AKE8TSR. Florist, Driffield. ' ” 


OH PACKETS of CHOICE FLOWER £e£DS, 

Atincluding my prize strains of double Stocks, Asters 
Zir nias^Balsams. Giant Pansies, 4c., no rubbish, Is. Bd..free 
-W. WELCH, Rush-green Nursery, Romford, ibeex 


pERNS, EVERGREEN, FROM lRELlNlX 

A —12 good, hardy, large-rooted feathery kinds for 2 b. 6dL, 
free; 6 good tuftr of Gentiana verna, 2a. 3d. Price lint of Ferae, 
Id —O'KELLY. Glenarra Home, Ballyvau&ban. co. Clam 
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1». ed.; lCu, a*. 6d; txtr« large, II 
Brookader, King? kerawell Devoi 

pLATYCODON GRANDIFLORIT; Wy 

A perennial, grand star-shaped flowers, 3 in. acrois, blue 
and white, beautifuily-veined, large tubers, 6, 2s. Cd.; Scarlet 
oriental perennial Poppiea, enormous blooms, 6, la 3d.; 
Aqnilegta chry»antha,6. Is. 3d; beautiful Tolyanthus, mixed, 
1*. 3d. doz, free.—F. BULL, Wormingford,Colchester 
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SHRUBS, BULBS, AND FLOWERING 
PLANrS NEAR THE SEA. 

153.—There are many things suitable for the 
purpose for which “ Boyl&ke ” requires them 
that will flourish in such a place admirably, and 
eome particularly so, being specially adapted 
for seaside culture. I will first enumerate some 
shrubs, and among them 

The Ska Buckthorn (Hippophae rhamnoides) 
is one of the very best. It will flourish in the 
poorest soil in mere sand, where it grows freely 
and strong, even though the salt sea spray 
washes over it. It has small silvery leaves, which 
hang well on into the winter, and the twigs 
are wreathed in small blossoms ; these are not 
very conspicuous, but they are suooeeded by a 
crop of berries, which, ripening in autumn, 
become of a pinkish-yellow colour, and are so 
profuse and effective as to constitute this 
one of the most valuable berry-bearing plants 
we have ; so thickly do the berries duster upon 
the branches that the wood is completely hidden 
by them. 

Econtmus, green and variegated, evergreen 
and deciduous, are just the plants for seaside 
gardens; and the deciduous E. eurepseus and 
its varieties, like the Buckthorn above, are 
amongst the brightest and best berrying plants 
in the antnmn, and they, moreover, love a sunny 
bat damp situation. 

The Box Thorn (Lycinm), ef which L. 
europium is the best species, and a plant which 
grows anywhere, bat best at the seaside. It is 
not showy as a flowering shrub, but its blossoms 
are of a peculiar lilac hue, whilst sand is its 
favourite soil, and it fruits moet freely at the 
seaside, the latter being of an orange or yellow- 
red colour. It is of straggling habit, and might 
be found valuable for covering fences, walls, or 
any objectionable naked structure, and if there 
are any ngly steep banks, where little will grow, 
this is the plant to cover them with verdure and 
beauty. A hedge oan also be made of it, but if 
it is not used in any of the above suggested ways, 
it can be grown as a bushy shrub by using the 
knife upon straggling shoots. 

Escallonias are splendid shrubs for maritime 
districts, and they are not particular as to soil. 
Nowhere does their foliage become so glossy and 
ich in its verdant greenness as by the seaside. 
They are evergreens worth growing for their 
foliage alone ; but they are exceedingly beauti¬ 
ful when in flower. The heat is E. macrantha, 
which in early summer and for several weeks is 
laden with clusters of crimson flowers. Another 
kind is E. rubra, whose flowers are somewhat 
paler, whilst E. Philippiana is a little gem, 
which bean a profusion of small white flowers. 

I do not know if 44 Hoylake’s ” district is a 
cold one in winter ; but if so, these Escallonias 
most be confined to the wall; if otherwise 
they may be grown as bushes, which is by far 
the best way of growing them if we would 
enjoy the fulness of their charms and exceeding 
beauty. 

The Tree-Purslane (Atriplex halimus) is an 
exoellent shrub, which the salt spray does not 
inj are, while the salt-laden atmosphere conduces 
towards its vigour and healthful appearance. 
It makes a large bush, and shoots and leaves are 
all of a pleasing, effective silvery oolour, and so I 
are the leaves of 1 
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Haumodkndron argknteum. They are 
covered with a silvery down, and the fact that 
the plant when grown inland must be given salt, 
or, at any rate, is improved in appearance by an 
application of salt to the soil, testifies to its 
worth and adaptability for seaside planting. A 
native of Asiatic Russia, it is quite hardy, 
grows abont 6 feet high, and has purplish 
flowers, which are borne in early summer. 

The Bladder Senna (Colutea arborescens) 
flourishes upon the bleakest sea-coasts, and it is 
an interesting shrub. It delights in a sandy 
soil, flowers at the end of summer, the flowers 
varying in colour upon different plants, but em¬ 
bracing shades of yellow and red, whilst they 
are succeeded by inflated bladders, which con¬ 
tain the seed; and it is these that give the plant 
its popular name, whilst thev hang con¬ 
spicuous and pretty long after the leaves have 
fallen. 

B ACC HARIS hali MiFOLiA is called the 
Groundsel-tree, because of the resemblance its 
yellow flowers bear to those of the Groundsel. 
It grows even down to the water's edge, attains 
to about 6 feet in height, has large toothed 
leaves, and flowers abundantly. 

The Tamarisk, too, is one of the loveliest and 
most luxuriant of maritime plants; so fresh 
and green at all times, beautiful to look upon, 
and heightened in effect when contrasted with 
barren sandy shores. It has small Heath-like 
foliage and a most graceful habit of growth. It 
will grow almost anywhere and anyhow, and is 
largely planted upon our southern and eastern 
coasts. It also has small pink or white flowers, 
which are crowded upon the branches. Buddies 
globosa again often does well in the seaside 
garden, and it is a most beautiful shrub or, 
rather, small tree, when in flower. 

Hydrangra hortensis, too, upon some of 
the western coasts, assumes proportions and 
develops beauty to an extent undreamt of by 
us who live in less favoured parts. 44 Hoy lake ” 
will be able to judge from the climate of his 
district whether they are likely to succeed, and, 
if they do, valuable indeed will they prove. The 
above are some of the less common shrubs rarely 
Been in gardens, bat most adapted for maritime 
culture. Then, amongst the things we know 
and grow well in our island gardens, there are 
some that thrive under saline aspects and con¬ 
ditions. 

Gist uses and Helianthemums, Veronicas, 
Broom, Kibes, Spiraeas, Aucubas Lanrnstiaus, 
and the common Box. All of these are able to 
hold tbeir own and maintain a vigorous growth 
and healthful appearance. The dreary barrenness 
or half-clothed appearance of many seaside 
gardens might lead one to suppose that there 
was a scarcity of tree and shrub life adapted to 
seaside culture, but the opposite is the case, and 
if maritime gardens were thoroughly planted 
with suitable subjects they would give us 
charming and uncommon aspects, which at pre¬ 
sent are too few. Concerning hardy plants 
there are many that will thrive with “ Hoy lake,” 
but before enumerating them I would remind 
him that the majority of them are rich feeders. 
At any rate, they will have enough to do to 
battle with the elements, although this they 
will do manfully if they have food beneath them. 
Some of the shrubs, in fact moat of those adapted 
to the seaside, love a sandy soil. It is their 
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native element; but although such noble families 
of hardy plants such as 

Phloxes and Peonies will flourish with 
“Hoylake,” they must be planted in something 
better than hungry sand. If fresh soil cannot 
be added manunal assistance must be frequently 
—say, annually—given. But as with shrubs so 
with hardy plants. There are some whose 
home is in the loose sands of onr seashores, as, 
for example, the Thrifts. The common Thrift 
flourishes in sand that is often covered at high 
tide, and the Thrifts of our gardens may be 
expected to succeed under similar conditions. 
We have 

Native Statices, too, revelling in the saline 
moisture of our coast, and others, such as 
the noble S. latifolia, will do likewise. We 
have a native Sea-Holly, Eryngium maritimnm, 
whioh is one of the finest floral features of onr 
eastern coasts. If not a native of 41 Hoy lake's ” 
district, it should be introduced and associated 
with such kinds as E. giganteom, planum, Olive- 
rianum, amethystinum, &c. 

The Horned Poppy (Glaucium luteum) is 
here, in the east of England, a companion plant 
to the Sea-Holly, growing in thousands in loose 
sand, which is frequently covered by the tide. 
In the garden this is a valuable plant, beautiful 
always because of its handsome tufts of silvery 
leaves, and striking when in flower and seem 
The long, horn-like seed-pods often attain to 
nearly a foot in length. Tne native species has 
pale-yellow flowers, and there is a showy garden 
variety with flowers of a bright deep-orange 
colour, rich and effective. 

Carnations and Pinks are thoroughly at 
home, in fact, never look so healthy as when 
grown near the seashore. Of course, they require 
a better rooting medium than poor sand, but 
they are worth preparing the soil for. A gen¬ 
tleman at Scarborough once told me that in his 
seaside-garden some of the best self Carnations 
spread out into huge compact tufts like Pinks, and 
needed no layering, ana yet the self-same kinds 
growing inland have to be layered annually. 
In a coastguard's cottage-garden upon the very 
edge of the cliffs along tne southern coast, I once 
saw huge tufts of Piuks, varying from one yard 
to two yards across, and they were simply ver¬ 
dant masses of growth and blooms, quite 
hiding the ground. I have never seen such tufts 
of Pinks in any inland garden. 

Chrysanthemums do well in seaside-gardens, 
whilst masses of such things as Arabises, Saxi¬ 
frages, and Sedums should he grown. The her¬ 
baceous, as well as the shrubby Spireeaa, might 
be prominently used, such kinds as S. Aruncus, 
astilboides, and palmata, and also many 
of the nobler hardy plants, such as 
Rheums, Cr&mbe cordifolia, a giant in leaf 
and bloom, and a truly maritime plant; 
Ferulas, which combine the grace and eleganoe 
of a Fern in a plant of massive proportions ; and 
the Polygonums, too, love moisture, stand expo¬ 
sure, and are veritable giants among haridy 
plants. Concerning bulbs, I have had no ex¬ 
perience nor opportunity of observing them 
growing in maritime districts; but I imagine 
there would be no trouble with them beyond 
providing them with a suitable soil. The Daffo¬ 
dils and Narcissi oertainly will thrive, and so, 
probably, would the other families of bulbous 
plants in general cultivation, because, as a rule, 
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th':n the oolour will ‘suffer. Cut-baoks intended for next 
year’s fruiting will soon be ready to go into fruiting-pots ; 
or, at any rate, must have larger pots. It used formerly 
to be considered bad praotice, or, at least, it was looked 
upon as unnecessary, to repot fruiting Vines before starting 
1 1 hem; but I have often done this, and think, on the whole, 

1 it is an advantage to give the Vines some freSh, sweet 
oompost to work into. Vices now rooting in sods of turf, 
where the sods are placed oloee together on a board over 
hot-water pipes, or on a hot-bed, may have a knife passed 
between the sods to sever any roots which may have out¬ 
grown the sod in which the eye was started. The check 
given will only be of brief duration, and the increase of 
root-power produced will more than compensate for 
the temporary oheok. Hasten on grafting. Make new 
beds of Strawberries and top-dress okl beds with manure. 
To obtain runners for forcing, set apart a bed of young 
plants, and piok off the blossoms that the whole strength 
of the plants may be devoted to the progeny. Pines 
should be repotted, and the beds renewed. Plant out 
Melons, and sow seeds to raise young plants. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The Mushroom-house will still be yielding a good deal of 
produce besides Mushrooms. Relaj s of Seakale will be 
ooming on. Rhubarb also will still be plentiful, though, 
as regards tbs latter, the early sorts, such as the Paragon, 
where covered with litter, will soon be large enough for 
use outside. Cbioory, when well blanched, makes a use¬ 
ful addition to the salad bowl at this season. Mushroom- 
beds in bearing must not be allowed to get dry, neither 
should they be over-watered. Unlees the Mushroom- 
house is in a oool position—on tbe north side of a building, 
for instance—the beds made now will not do so well, as it 
will be difficult to keep the atmosphere sufficiently moist 
and oool. From this date an open shed on the north side 
of a wall might be used for Mushroom-beds; or ridges 
S feet in diameter, and nearly as much high, may be made 
up altogether in the open, tbe temperature of tbe bed 
being regulated by using coverings of mats and litter. 
Bow the main crop of Carrots. 8alsafy and Soorsonera 
may also be sowed now. Neither of these orops should he 
sown on freshly-manured ground, as the roots have such 
a tendency to fork out when this is the case. Bow New 
Zealand Splnaoh, twoor three seeds in the centre of small 
pots, tbe plants to be thinned to one when the strongest 
can be distinguished. Place the pots in heat to start the 
seeds, as they germinate slowly. Mercury or Good King 
Henry may be divided and transplanted now in rows 
15 inohm apart. Trench and manure the land, as it will 
not require moving. This is a very useful, hardy 
vegetable that will be found exceedingly useful in a 
season like the present. Winter Spinach is only now just 
beginning to grow freely. Frequent hoeing will be bene¬ 
ficial. Cucumbers in hot-beds will require cartful man¬ 
agement now. Never use oold water or oold soil. Cover 
warmly at night and keep out oold winds. 

B. Hosnar. 


plants of this character are the easiest to culti¬ 
vate. Their wants are few, and easily supplied ; 
their season is short, and they are at rest in the 
ground during the most trying periods of the 
year. I Lave suggested many things, enough 
for a garden of great extent, and probably more 
than “Hoylake” requires. It may be that 
some of the things are unsuitable; but of this 
the querist himself must judge, and select ac¬ 
cording to his needs. I have endeavoured to 
show that there is plenty of suitable material, 
and, judiciously used, it will help to make a 
characteristic garden, suitably embellished, and 
permanently beautiful. A. H. 

GARDEN WORK.* 

Greenhouse. 

Camellias planted out often grow very freely, and, in 
'Some instances, require a little pruning to keep the plants 
in a symmetrical condition; whatever pruning U necessary 
-should be done just as the new growth is starling away. 
Azaleas that have done flowering should have all seeds 
'removed, and be plaoed in a warm, fairly close house to 
make new growth, sy ringing daily to keep the plants clean. 
iPrune back tbe flowering shoots of Epacrises and place 
them at the warm end of the house; or, better still move 
to a warmer house for a time. Remove bulbs ana forced 
shrubs as they go out of blossom to a cool-house to oom- 
>ptet the growth : the bulbs to be planted oat later, and the 
-shrubs plunged in a sheltered border. Tbe bulbs will be 
of no use for forcing again, but the shrubs, if properly 
managed, will be as good next year, and will flower with 
‘ less forcing. Pelargoniums coming into flower should be 
fumigated before the blossoms open, so that they may be 
taken to the conservatory in a clean state. Fuohsias that 
were started early will soon be showing blossoms, and may 
be helped on with liquid-manure. If not required to 
Mower just now, pinch out the points of the voung shoots; 
or, if this would retard them too much, s mply nip off the 
flowers in t he bud state. Cuttings of Fuchsias may yet be 
rooted for late blooming. Zonal Pelargoniums should be 
kept growing near the glass, nipping off the points of the 
strong shoots to give the plants a sturdy habit. Cuttings 
of these rooted now will make nice little flowering stuff in 
5-inch pots for next winter, if kept moving steadily on 
and the flower-buds pinched off. Hydrangeas are now in 
the case of plants liberally treated, showing trussis of 
blossom. These trusses, by judicious feeding, may be had at 
•leasts foot indiameter. Divide double Chinese Primulas, or 
out them into pieces, and put in the cuttings lingly in small 
' P 0 * 8 aandy P**t, and plunged in a hot-bed and 

keep close. Give liquid-manure to Roses in pots: also to 
' thoee planted in the borders. Strong plants of Marshal 
Niei, worked on the cutting down principle, produce the 
finest blooms, os it Lb impossible to make a small wiry 
■hoot produce a large blossom. Hence the value of cutting 
back after flowering to induce robust growth. Shift 
- Chryianthemuma into T-inch or 6 inch pots, if not already 
done. The plants will do now in a cool frroie if well 
matted up at night, or they may be kept in a cool-house 
for a week or two longer, but must in any oase occupy a 
‘light position. Cuttings rooted now will make useful 
decorative plants, especially if of the Pompone and Ane¬ 
mone-flowered kinds. Keep pots of Freeeias w ell supplied 
with water. Bow Cinerarias for earlv blooming Take 
cuttings of Harrison’s Musk for growing in pots This 
makes a useful plane for basketwork in summer. When 
the long, trailing shoots are pegged over tbe sides of the 
baskets the whole basket soon becomes enveloped 
Divideand repot, if necessary, large plants of Agapanthus 
umbellatus. This useful plant should be more grown 
Large plants in tubs are very effective on the lawn in 
summer. Cuttings of Lemon-scented Verbenas will strike 
in beat if taken just before the growth begins. I mean 
cuttings of last year’s wood, with a oouple of joints or so. 
Abuiilons are very useful plants for winter flowering, and 
• may be propagated now from cuttings, or seeds mkv be 
<rwn, though the cuttings will make the best plants. The 
'Water Hawthorn (Aponogaton distaohyon) is a pretty 
novelty growing in a pan of water in the greenhouse. 

lants may be raised from seed. Cuttings of the berry- 
bearing Solanuma may yet be taken, though to obtain 
good specimens this season the cuttings should now be 
rooted ready for potting off. Auriculas in pots are oharm- 
ang things in spring, and a very pretty show may be 
obtained from a packet of seeds of a good'strain by select- 
ing the best varieties, and saving seeds. Quite a nioe ool- 
leotion may be got together in a few years. They are 
very easy to cultivate, and one never wearies of ***"' 
They are just the things for the town amateur. 

Stove. 

One of the prettiest plants for a basket is Hoya bella 
It Is not often seen in good condition in a pot unless under 
the care of a skilful plantsmsn, as the Hast tendency to 
sourness in the eoil makes the leaves lose oolour, and 
dwindle away; but place a good-sized specimen in a basket 
filled with rough peat and charcoal, and apply water in 
$ust sufficient quantity to keep the soil moist, and the 
plant grows freely, and will in doe time be covered with 
the charming drooping trusses of wax-like flowers. A 
well-bloomed specimen is a very useful addition to a 
•collection of stove and greenhouse pUnts at any show. If 
the winter’s work has not been thoroughly done ini he 
matter of cleanliness, mealy-bug and other insect pests will 
now be briskly on the move, and with the increasing 
•warmth natural to the season will give endless trouble, 
■especially to those short of help. Fumigat ing is of no use 
4n the destruction of mealy-bug, though it will destroy 
tbripe and green fly. Scale, again, is another dreadful 
oeet among stove plants and Ferns, and must be kept 
down at any oost. In the case of mealy-bug the diffi ulty 
is to clear out the last few. By patient perseverance they 
oan be thinned down ; but a breeding stock is invariably 


* In cold or iwrthem districts the operations referred 
*.?? rden , W(,r ! c ” ™y to done f rom ten to 
tatw than :■'{ here indicated urith equally good 


left—in fact, the only sure method of clearing out these 
pests is to make a dean sweep of everything, and 
thoroughly deanse and paint houses, walls, Ac. In the 
meantime^ thoee who cannot adopt this drastic remedy 
must oontinue the use of the sponge and syringe. One 
of the most important matters in plant growing is to 
secure a good supply of pure water, either direct from the 
douds, or from a pond that is periodically cleaned out; 
beware of using water for delicate plants from afoul pond, 
overhung with trees. In a dry time suoh a source of 
stagnant impurity is sure to work havoc among the 
plants. Therefore, anyone who has to depend upon the 
water of a email stagnant pond should see that it is kept 
in a pure condition. The best source from which to 
obtain water for plant-growing is an open tank to store the 
water from the roofs of buildings. Many gardeners have 
their water troubles, which, by a small expenditure of 
capital, might be removed. Caladfiums and other fine¬ 
leaved plants are now growing freely, and will require 
liberal supplies of water at the root, with a fair amount of 
atmospheric moisture also. Do not crowd if floe, hand¬ 
some leaves are wanted, with strong, supporting stems. 
The shade also mast be very sparingly used, and if the 
syringe is much employed the water must be pure rain¬ 
water, or the leaves will be disfigured with lime spots, which 
no amount of sponging will remove. Pinching, trimming, 
and training, will give daily openings for timely work, and 
frequent ohange of position has a value that will compen¬ 
sate for the time it takes up. It is in the details of work 
that the master hand is seen. 

Pits and Frames. 

These humble contrivances will be found exceedingly 
useful now for many purposes. Where many bedding- 
plants are required they form admirable places for tbe 
Pelargoniums and other plants as they are moved out of 
the vineries and other houses. They also oan be utilised 
for sowing tender annuals in, and prioking them off after¬ 
wards. When manure or leaves can be had to make hot¬ 
beds, much good w ork may be done in forwarding early 
orops of choice vegetables, Balads, Ac.; in fact, no one 
has enough, or I expect ever will have enough, pits or 
frames to meet all requirements. Place a two-light frame 
on a hot-btd 3 ft. high at back and 2^ ft. high at front, and 
there is a forcing-house in miniature that is capable in the 
hands of a persevering gardener of doing an immense 
amount of work. Potatoes, Cucumbers, Melons, Aspara¬ 
gus, Seakale, and all kinds of flowering plants for garden 
or greenhouse may be manufactured at little cost. Of 
oourse, I do not mean to say all these things oan be grown 
in one frame at the same time; hut the cultivator can 
take bis ohoioe. The cheapest kind of pit is one with turf 
or earth walls, with the ligate made to fit. Six feet is a 
handy width. 

Window Gardening- 

This is the best season to repot Aspidistras, India-rubber- 
plants, Aralias, Ac. The first named may be divided 
now if the plants are pot-bound. In many instances, if 
the soil is shaken out from the bottom of the plant, with a 
little pressure of the fingers, the root will separate into 
two or more, which may be potted separately. It is not a 
fast-growing plant, and, therefore, unless there is a warm 
pit to help them on it will be better not to break them up 
Jtoo small. Cacti that have been kept dry through the 
winter may have water in sufficient quantities to moisten 
all the soil. The flowers will toon be forming now, and, 
therefore, regular but not exoessive waterings will be 
necessary. In repotting Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, or other 
plants that have not been repotted since last year, they 
should have as much of the old soil shaken away as can be 
done without injury to the roots, and, in most cases, this 
will admit of the plants being replaced in clean pots of the 
same size. Those who cannot get good soil might mix a 
little artificial manure with it before potting, say at the 
rate of half or three quarters of a pound to two peoks of 
soil Break up the soil, but do nut sift it for any hut the 
smallest plants. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Roll lawns frequently. In many places It will be neces¬ 
sary to use the lawn-mower now to keep the lawn in good 
ordet. Stir the soil among spring flowers. Tulips are show¬ 
ing well through the soil, and none the worse for the cold 
winter. Hyacinths also in the bedsare looking promising, 
though oomplaints are heard about the foroed bulbs not 
being so good this year. Almost everything in the way 
of hardy plants may be replanted now, if their removal 
should be necessary, and to keep herbaceous borders up to 
the mark occasional rearrangement involving transplanting 
is required. Funkias or Plantain Lilies may be divided 
for stock purposes now. Pyrethrums and other hardy 
plants, which have been wintered in pots plunged in cold 
frames, should be planted out now when the weather is 
suitable. This remark refers also to Hollyhocks, Car¬ 
nations, Ac. Large plants of the Oriental and other 
Poppies may he broken up now should more stock he 
required. Herbaceous Phloxes should not be permitted 
to remain too long in one poeition, as they soon exhaust 
the soiL Divide and replant, working in some good soil 
and manure. Cuttings of new varieties will strike now in 
heat, and If kept in the frame till established, most of 
them will flower this year. See that Pansies, Pinks, 
Carnations, and Picotees, are firmly fixed in the ground, 
and if there is any danger to be apprehended from wire- 
worms, place traps of Carrot or Potato in the beds. 
Wlreworms are very partial to French Beans, and if a few 
are plaoed in the soil they will leave other plants for the 
Beam*. They are not so handy to get at as Carrots or 
Potatoes, but five or six Beans may be placed in one hole 
and a small stick placed there to denote the site of the 
trap. Weakly Clematises on walls and arches mav be cut 
down now to increase strength. Plant Clematises out of 
pots. Apply weed-killers to gravel walks in dry settled 
weather. Continue to propagate Dahlias and all kinds of 
bedding-plants. 

Fruit Garden. 

Peach borders in late houses should be healthily moist 
One cause of flowers dropping without setting is dryness 
at tbe root. Take the chill off the water before using it, 
and if the trees have been weakened by heavy oropplng, 
some stimulant should be added to the water. Early dis¬ 
budding in the case of trees under glass is desirable, 
especially in the oase of trees of vigorous habit. Pot- 
Vines commencing the last swelling will use up a good 
deal of nourishment. It may, of oourse, be overdone, and 


Work In Che Town Garden. 

Cuttings of Chrysanthemums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, 
Marguerites, and many other roft-wooded subjects root 
freely now iu a little warmth, and if kept oloee, moist, and 
shaded, and there are many ways of accomplishing this 
besides the regulation hot-bed frame or propagating-nouee. 
The sooner, afur roots are formed, the cuttings are potted 
off singly, the better, and, with plenty of moisture, all suoh 
things rooted now will make nioe useful stuff for bedding- 
out or window-box work, etc., by the end of May. But sb 
regards Chrysanthemums, although the cuttings strike so 
easily at this season, the plants so obtained, though an¬ 
swering well for the production of cut-flowers for ordinary 
purpoees, or for the decoration of the greenhouse, etc., 
lack the substance or “bottom” of those rooted under 
cool treatment during the winter, and these latter alone 
will produoe the massive blooms that are able to hold their 
own on the exhibition table. All tbe plants for show 
purposes ought to be getting well established in large 60’s 
(3^-1 nch pots) by this time, and be ready for a shift Into 
tbe &-inoh or (1-inoh sizes early this monui. Auriculas are 
now fast pushing up the trusses, and will soon make a 
brave show. Like all others of the Primrose tribe, theee 
thrive well in a smoky atmosphere, and are worthy of 
special care at all times. I should not advise an inexpe¬ 
rienced grower to commence with a lot of costly named 
varieties, for many of these sometimes baffle the skill of 
practised cultivators, even where the air Is pure. Begin 
with seedlings, whioh are easily and cheaply raised, and, 
if of a good strain, are both interacting and beautiful as 
regards the majority. Sow tbe seed at once in a wall- 
drained box of sandy-loam and leaf-soil, keeping it In a 
cool part of the greenhouse, and constantly moist. See 
that the old plants are free from green-fly ere the flowers 
expand; keep them moUt at the root, with a little weak 
liquid-manure once-a-week, and ventilate freely whenever 
safe. Shift Carnations into their flowering pots imme¬ 
diately, and sow seed In boxes under glass for next year’s 


pare beds for Antirrhinums, and also for Pentstemons* 
where these last thrive, but this they will not do In very 
smoky places. Plant Irises in variety, also Gladioli, Hya- 
cinthus candioans, and Tigridias. Get evergreen and de¬ 
ciduous trees and shrubs in as soon as possible, making 
them quite firm, and keep the roots moist; the Arbutus and 
Mulberry are two exoellent town trees, and not nearly 
oommon enough. Priok off seedling Petunias, Verbenas, 
Begonias, Lobelias, and all others direotly they oan be 
handled. Camellias may be repotted, if necessary, direotly 
they go out of bloom. B. C. R. 
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THB OOMING WBUDKG WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from April 4dh 
to April Ilf A. 

Sowed hardy annuals freely in borders between the 
herbaceous plants and bulbs. This is the very cheapest 
way of getting up a good summer display. Phaoeliaoam- 
p&nularia is a very pretty and rather unoommon blue- 
flowered annual. Where bees are kept large patohes 
should be sown near the stands, as bees are very fond of 
visiting the plants when in flower. NigeUa damascene is 
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another vary effastiva thing for * front row patob— nice 
for culling. The Oodetia* are ell pretty. A large maae 
of eeveral rarieUee, eown In mixture, always attracts 
attention. A large bed of the Annual Chrysanthemums 
In mixture will be showy and valuable foroutting. Sowed 
Sweet Penn for euooeenoo, and the Night-scented Stock 
should be sown for its delicious perfume when the sun 
goee down. Those who hare no glass may sow Stocks, 
Asters, 4a, for transplanting at the foot of a south wall, 
which can be dowe later on. 1 always And these plants 
sown outside very useful for ate flowering, and the plants 
are generally more robust than thoee raised in heat. 
Pricked off Ehodanthe Mangles! for (lowering in pots. 
Ten plants in a 5 inch pot will be effective. Will be grown 
in a warm-house on a shelf near the glass for the present. 
Potted off Tomatoes. Conference and Prelade are two of 
the beet of recent introductions. 1 wonder more yellow 
Tomatoes are not grown. 7e my mind, they are superior 
in flavour to the red onea At any rate, they are nice for 
a change; but market-growers seem to ignore them. 
Either there la no demand, or they have not been tried. 
Blenheim Orange is a handsome fruit. Disbudded Peaches 
in orchard-house. At the same time rubbed off a lot of 
the little fruits whioh have eet thickly. Tied down young 
wood in early Peaoh-bouse; thinned out a few'more 
shoots where too thickly placed. It la a great mistake to 
crowd the growth. What a pretty eight a house of healthy, 
vigorous Peach-trees are when in bloom, especially when 
the house is planted with large-flowered varieties! Most 
of the beet early varieties have large flowers. Alexander, 
Hale's Early, and Early York, for instance, are very- 
bright when In blossom. I always use a little fire, even 
in the late house, when the trees are in blossom, as the 
weather is always more or lees bleak and ooM in March ; 
but only Just enough warmth is kept io the pipes to keep 
tbs air in motion, and keep out frost. Potted off cuttings 
of double Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. The plants will ba 
grown on, and the beet put into 6-inoh pots for the win¬ 
dow-boxes, and a few plants will have another shift, and 
be neatly staked for the conservatory. There i* a con¬ 
siderable amount of decorative value in this section now. 
Sowed a choice collection of Marigolds. Put in more 
cuttings of Gezania spiendcna Shall use to a certain 
extent as a yeliow tedder this yea r It* greatest fault is 
closing its flowers when the sun disappears. Put in more 
choice Dahlia cuttings. Shall continue to propagate 
Dahlias for some time yet, as the late-etruok cuttings will 
be kept in pots for stook purposes. They are easier kept 
Than old roots lifted from the ground when cut down oy 
frost in autumn. Sowed main crop of Carrots, a few 
rows of Kants« Horn being eown at the same time. I 
always And it advisable to keep up a supply of young 
Horn Carrots all through the summer by making several 
sowings from February to July. Thinned blossoms of 
British tfueen Strawberry in pots. About ten rruita on a 
pot is enough to leave. Planted a new bed of alpine 
-Strawberries. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

118.— Birds and a newly-sown lawn. 

—Thera is nothing better or cheaper than stick¬ 
ing short sticks a few inches from the ground, and 
running black cotton from stiok to stick all over 
the lawn. Feathers stack into Potatoes, and 
hung from the cords on taller sticks, may scare 
them for a time. Bit* of coloured rope or 
string stretched across the lawn will have a 
similar effect, but the cotton is the most per¬ 
manent thing. There seems to be a mystery 
About it bird nature cannot understand.—E. H 
0& — Amaryllis Belladonna. — This 
Amaryllis, which is also called the Bella¬ 
donna Lily, succeeds best planted out at the 
base of a south walL If it be the front wall 
of a stove, or other glass structure, all the 
better. The plants will derive some warmth 
from the bricks, which are in a different condi¬ 
tion to thoee of an ordinary garden walL To 
ensure sucoess in the flowering of this Lily, it is 
necessary to well ripen the bulbs by the assist¬ 
ance of the heat derived through having them 
growing in the place named. No time should 
now be lost in planting the bulbs. It all depends 
upon the kind of soil at command how the 
planting should be done. If the situation is 
damp, and the soil of a heavy character, it 
should be taken out, and a new border made of 
the depth of fifteen inches, and of the same 
width, the length according to the number of 
bulbs to be planted. If they are strong, nine 
inches of spsoe should be allowed between each, 
as under suitable conditions they soon increase. 
Drainage—4 inches deep—should be put in the 
bottom, first breaking up the soil underneath, 
which will assist rapid percolation of the water. 
Clinkers are as good aa anything for drainage. 
Over these should be laid some rough pieces of 
turf, straw, or leaves, which will maintain a 
free passage way for the water. Fill up the 
border with equal portions of loam, leaf-mould, 
and peat, with a good sprinkle of sand. Plant 
the Dulbs four inohes under the surface, and 
mulch afterwards with partly decomposed 
leaves. If the soil is of a light, sandy character, 
nothing will be required in the way of border¬ 
making beyond digging in some manure, and 
planting the bulbs at the same depth, but not 
actually on the manure.—S. P. 
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THE DAFFODILS, OR NARCISSI. 

Thf. present is a good time to call attention 
to the large number of the varieties of these 
beautiful spring-flowering bulbs that are suitable 
for the adornment of our gardens and pleasure 
grounds. A glance at a bulb catalogue will 
show that the kinds are so numerous, and the 
variations in size, form, and depth of colour so 
great, that a beautiful spring garden may be 
made of Daffodils alone. With the exoeption 
of a few which flower daring the autumn and 
winter, and which are, therefore, better adapted 
for culture indoors, all the Daffodils are perfectly 
hardy, and, as they will grow in almost any 
kind of soil and situation, the commoner kinds, 
at least, should be largely planted. Crown in 
groups on the margins of shrubberies, or on any 
grassy place beyond the boundaries of the garden 
proper, they will, in spring, afford a touch of 
colour which will be very pleasing. In the 
garden, it would be well to re-plan t all bulbe 
when weak foliage and a scanty supply of bloom 
show that they have exhausted the soil. Most 
Narcissi like a good, rich loam. This should, 
every winter, be enriched with a top-dressing 
of manors ; bat the latter should, when fresh, 
be kept away from the bulbs. The small, early - 
flowering kinds should be planted in sandy 



in pots fur early spring flowering. It is best 
planted near a wall, though perfectly hardy in 
deep, light soils. It resembles N. odorous (the 
Campernelle, or Large Jonqail), which has rich- 
yellow and deliciously-scented blossoms, and 
which, together with its varieties, is suited for 
naturalising on the margins of shrubberies or on 
warm banks. The Musk-soented Daffodil (N. 
moechatus) has flowers resembling those of the 
common Daffodil, but of a creamy-white. In 
the Cyclamen Daffodil (N. triandrus) the divi¬ 
sions of the flower are turned back like those of 
the Persian Cyclamen. The Polyanthos-Nar- 
cissus (N. Tazetta) is well known ; it is largely 
£rown for supplying early bloom, and one of 
its varieties, the Paper-white, is a great 
favourite. It may be grown in the open air at 
the foot of a warm wall. The Poet's Narcissus 
(N. poeticos) is a beautiful plant with white 
flowers, that have a small cup, with a crimson 
or orange-red rim. There are many varieties, 
which flower from March to May. The Hoop- 
Petticoat Daffodils (N. Bulbooodium), also 
known as Corbularias, form a distinct section. 
In all of them the cup or corona of the flower is 
dilated, like a crinoline. They are not so hardy 
aa most Daffodils, and are, perhaps, best grown 
in pots. When planted in the open air they 
should have sandy soil and a warm, dry aspect. 

There are many hybrid Narcissi 
chiefly raised from N. poeticos, incom- 
parabilis, and Pseudo-Narcissus ; but 
it is not necessary here to enumerate 
these. A study of a good catalogue 
will enable growers to make a suit¬ 
able selection. G. 


The Twin-flowered Doffjdil (Narcissus b:floru»). 

loam, in somewhat dry poeitions. Whenever | 
the plants are lifted, and it is intended to re- ' 
plant in the same place, the whole of the soil 
should be well dremed with old manure, and 
thoroughly dug or trenched; the ground should 
afterwards be made moderately firm. It is, 
however, a better plan to remove the roots into 
perfectly new ground. The oommon Lent Lily, 
or Daffadowndilly (Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus), 
yields a very large number of varieties, which 
vary in size from the tiny minimus to handsome 
kinds 2 feet or 3 feet in height. N. bicolor, i 
though, strictly speaking, a variety of N. Pseudo- 
Narcissus, is a distinct type, distinguished by 
tb« cup of the flower being yellow, and the 
petals white or primrose-yellow. The finest of 
its varieties is Horsfieldi. 

N. bifuoecs (here figured) is a useful kind 
for wild gardening or wood walks, and for 
naturalising on Grass or uninown lawns. The 
yellow, Rush-leaved Daffodil (N. gracilis) has 
flowers like those of N. poeticos. It should be 
grown in pots or planted near walls, as it is 
rather delicate. The Rush-leaved Daffodil 
(N. juncifolius) is very dwarf and sweet 
scented ; it is most valuable for rock work, and 
flowers in early spring. Of the Peerless Daffo¬ 
dils (N. incomparabdis) there are verv many 
showy varieties, including the well-known 
Butter and Eggs. The Jonquil (N. Jonquilla) 
is a favourite old garden-plant, commonly forced 


214. — Enlarging a lawn. — 

The sooner all turfing is done now the 
better, if the lawn is intended for nae 
this season. Tnrf is sold by the yard, 
and a yard of turf is 3 feet long and 
1 foot wide. It can easily be calcu¬ 
lated how many yards will be required 
for a given space. The cost varies 
according to distance for carting and 
quality of turf. I can buy them here, 
including cutting and carting, for 
from (is. to 7s. pec 100.— E. H. 

- If good tnrf, can be obtained 

you may increase the size of your lawn 
at any time daring the year, but in 
spring and autumn is the best time 
for doing such work. If yon are 
obliged to defer doing so until the hot, 
dry weather oomes, give the ground a 
good soaking of water immediately 
before laying down the tnrf. The 
average length of lawn turves is 
3 feet, and the width 1 foot, and 1 inch 
thick. A little calculation will show 
you how many turves you want. 
With regard to the price 1 can give 
you no information ; the cost varies 
according to locality. 1 have laUly 
paid as mnch as 12a. per 100 for 
turves of only second-rate quality, undelivered. 

-J. c. c. 

218.— Lawn levelling.— It is very clear 

that the soil of the lawn is very poor as well as 
unleveL The best thing you can do with it is 
to take away all the old turf over the whole 
•pace, and lay it on one side while the surface is 
made properly level. To do this fork it all over 
four or hve inches deep, breaking all hard 
lumps of soil well to pieces. That being done 
it will be an easy matter to get the level right 
by first treading the ground all over, and then 
raking it down with a sharp iron-toothed rake. 
You may then lay down the old turf or sow the 
space with Grass-seeds. A dressing of well-rotted 
manure laid on before the space is forked over 
would do a deal of good. If laid on then it 
would get mixed with the soil as it is being 
worked about.—J. C. C. 

119 — Bulbs falling —Bulbs have a habit 
of disappearing from cold gardens. The use of 
the spade often hastens their departure. M Irish 
Molly " should plant Pansies, Herbaceous 
Phloxes, Canterbury Belle, Forget-me-nots, 
Primroses, Hardy Roses, tneluding such kinds 
as the Provence, Common Moes, Gloire de Dijon, 
and a few of the most vigorous Hybrid Perpet¬ 
ual*. The Mimulus family will also be a success, 
and there are some very pretty things among 
recent introductions. Sow plenty of hardy 
annuals during April.— E. H. 
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134.— Bedding after bulbs.— “ Cedars ” 
does not say what size his beds are; probably 
they are of considerable dimensions. As regards 
artistic grouping, I like ovals or circles better 
than stars, diamonds, or fancy patterns, which, 
though they look well enough on paper, are 
difficult to fill satisfactorily. The prettiest 
arrangement of a group of beds I know of was 
done something after the following manner: 
There was a good stock of rather uncommon 
things, including both foliage and flowering 
plants, and these were grouped in mixtures, so 
that the centre formed a distinct feature in 
itself, and the four surrounding circles were 

E lan ted so that the plants balanced as regards 
eight; but otherwise each bed was arranged to 
be distinct from any other bed in the group. 
For instance, the leading things in way of foliage 
in the centre bed were Cannae, filled in with 
rather tall flowering plants, such as Hyacinthus 
candicans, Fuchsias, yellow Marguerites, blue 
Salvias, and things of smaller habit of growth, 
edged round with a broad band of Funkia 
grandiflora. Each of the surrounding groups 
had distinct edgings, which were planted quite 
full. The type of foliage was in each bed dif¬ 
ferent ; but the flowering plants were arranged 
in mixtures of several colours, something after 
the manner a tasteful person would place cut- 
flowers in a vase. The effect was very pleasing, 
and permitted of the use of several plants un¬ 
common in bedding arrangement. Begonias, 
Balsams, white Marguerites, Agapanthus um- 
bellatus, scented Pelargoniums, ana many other 
that space will not permit of mentioning were 
used.—E. H. 

—<— Seven and a-half years ago I planted a 
round bed thus: 1, row in the centre, Hyacinths. 
2, Narcissi. 3, Tulips. 4, Purple Crocuses. 
5, Golden Crocuses. They have never been dis¬ 
turbed, and oome up true every year, and the 
bed is gay with bulbs from February to June. 

I plant my summer bedding-plants in between, 
and the fading leaves of the bulbs shelter and 
help on the young Pelargoniums, Ac. In the 
autumn, when I take up these, I put 2 inches 
or 3 inches deep of good soil on the bed, and pat 
it all down firmly with a spade.—S alf. 

85. —Creepers for an east wall.— 
There is reason to question whether “ Alioe ” is 
mindful of the need of the Boses and Creepers, 
for, given that they were planted in a liberal 
and well-prepared soil, they could only behave 
as described through some sort of neglect. All 
plants are like our children, and,without any un 
due presum ption, exact parental or even maternal 
care—we most all turn mothers if we will have 
the reward we desire to have—nursing, watch¬ 
ing, feeding, and training ; with that they must 
and will grow. Clematises—especially the 
hardy evergreen C. cirrhesa—should be grown 
on the south-east. Alexandra is very good, but 
must be cut back after flowering to different 
lengths, say, from 1 foot to 5 feet from ground 
—C. E., Lyme Regia. 

• 202.— Bulbs after flowering.— The beat thing is 
not to take them up at all; but if they must be removed 
to make room for deep-rooted bedding-plants, disturb 
them as little as possible, and transfer them to a nursery- 
bed to complete their growth. After the leaves have died 
Off you can lift and store them if you like, replanting them 
In the autumn.— A. G. Bun. re. 

-Plant them in the garden, and they will thrive 

and grow up every year. This is my experience for the 
past seven years.—S alt. 

-Those who grow bulbous plants for spring 

flowering in beds out-of-doors are apt to forget 
when the time arrivee for planting these beds 
with their summer occupant* that bulbous 
plants require a time for developing and ripen¬ 
ing the bulbs, if they are to be of any use next 
▼ear. Croons, Snowdrop, and Scilla bulbs may 
Deleft to ripen where they have flowered, as they 
are usually ready to dig up, even in late seasons, 
about the first week m June. Narcissi ripen 
later, and they may be taken up as soon as the 
leaves become yellow. If it is neoessary to dig 
any such plants up before the bulbs are ripe— 
that is before the leaves become yellow—they 
must be planted in an open place in the garden 
until they do ripen. The best way to treat the 
bulbs when taken up is to lay them out to dry 
on lattice-work shelves in an airy room. When 
quite dry they may be placed iu paper bags 
until it it is time to plant them again.—J. D. E. 

130.—Hyacintlras candicans.—Plant 
at once, 3 inches deep, in well-drained situations. 
They may be left in the ground all winter, or 
they may be lifted afterthe manner of Gladioli. 


If planted in groups in a border, 8 inches apart 
will give enough space. They are very effective 
dotted thinly about a bed intended to be filled 
later on with Heliotropes or Scarlet Pelargo¬ 
niums. When using them in this way 1 gener¬ 
ally plant 18 inches to 2 feet apart.—E. H. 
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193.— Sowing Sweet Peas and Shir¬ 
ley Popples. —Sweet Peas should be sown at 
once, and they will be blooming at the desired 
time. The season of these may be prolonged 
considerably by assiduously picking off the seed- 
pods as they form. Shirley Poppies will flower 
at the desired time if sown in April. The seed 
of these is very minute, but it will germinate 
well if sown where the plants are required, and 
as this annual is one of the tap-rooted kinds that 
can only be transplanted with the greatest 
possible oare, it is preferable and better for the 

E lants to sow as above advised. The seed should 
e sown thinly and the plants well thinned out, 
as, if allowed plenty of room, they grow very 
large and flower for a long time.—A. H. 

Sow the Sweet Peu at onoe, and the Poppies early 
in April. The Poppies must be thinned severely—not less 
than 6 inches should separate them, more space will be 
better if the soil is rich.—E. H. 

196.— Pampas Grass from seed and 
roots. —The readiest method of increasing the 
stock of Pampas Grass is by division, which can 
be performed now, if necessary, provided one 
has the plants to divide; but if a large stock is 
required, and there are none to divide, then by 
far the cheapest plan is to raise from seed, if 
time can be afforded to wait till the plants are 
strong enough to transplant into permanent 
positions. 1 recently raised a large batch in 
this way. The seed came into my hands in 
August, and was at once sown in a box in an or- 
I dinary greenhouse. In the oourse of two or three 
weeks the plants were up, and they were kept 
in the box through the winter, and in spring 
planted out in a border of good soil. By the 
autumn, or within 14 months of sowing, they 
had grown into great strong plants, fit for 
planting permanently where required. 1 think 
it would be best in the case of seedlings to 
winter them under glass for the first season, 
unless they are raised very early and grown 
strong before winter comes, otherwise they 
might suffer if frost was very severe, and per¬ 
haps perish. If the tree under which “ H. W.” 
proposes to plant it has wide-spreading 
branches, whioh cast a dense shade, and has im¬ 
poverished the ground with its root*, it would 
be fruitless to plant Pampas Grass. It must 
have sun, a deep and good root-run, and plenty 
of moisture, with some degree of shelter. There 
are plenty of plants more suitable to grow under 
trees.—A. H. 

-The Pampas Grass may be raised from 

seeds, if the latter are new and good; better sow 
in a pot, and plaoe in a close frame till the seeds 
germinate. They will grow with more certainty 
if the soil is covered with a thin layer of Moss 
for a time, or a sheet of brown paper will do ; 
this keeps the soil in am equable condition and 
hastens germination. But where only a few 
plants are required, cutting up an old plant 
early in May will answer every purpose, and 
one can obtain flowering plants at once. Seed¬ 
lings are several years before they flower. The 
Pampas Grass is not a good subject for growing 
under a tree, but it looks well against a back¬ 
ground of trees or shrubs when not directly 
under them.—E. H. 

-Plant* produced from seeds are best, and 

to have the plants in perfection they require a 
rich, deep loam to grow in. The position should 
be an open one, and sheltered from the north 
and east. I have grown the plants in places 
quite exposed to all the wind that blows, anij 
the plants grow freely enough, but they do not 
grow so tall as those in a position where the 
cold winds are broken by a screen of shrubs or 
low trees at a little distance from them. They 
would do little good quite under the branches of 
tall, spreading trees. What they require is 
moisture at the roots, also light and air. If this 
is afforded them under trees, they may manage 
to grow and produce a few of their feathery 
plumes.—J. B. E. 

221.— Cactus Dahlias.— Sir T. Laurence 
is a rosy-coloured flower, with purplish tinge, 
very free; Panthsea (not Panther), reddish- 
salmon, a lovely colour, free and good; 
Wm. Darville has bright, magenta-purple blos¬ 
soms, standing well np above the foliage, free 


and good for cutting; Wm. Pearce is the 
counterpart of the old white Constance, except 
in colour, whioh is a soft-yellow; Charming Bride 
has pearly-white petals, tipped with delicate 
rose-colour, and is very floriferous; Professor 
Baldwin is a sport from J u&rezi, with the same 
tall habit and rather shy charaoter, flower same 
shape, but about three shades lighter—orange- 
scarlet—B. C. R. 

194.— Topping a Phlox.—I should aot advocate 
cutting down the oentral shoots of a psrsnnial Phlox, se 
these produce the finest tmeses of bloom. Doing so will 
probably improve the trasses on the lateral prow the; hot, 
at the came time, will cause them to run up higher than 
they would do If left to themeelves.—A. G. Bmas. 


-It will spoil the spikee of blossoms to top the strong 

shoots after they are a foot high. Some varieties arc 
dwarier than others, and I find strong cuttings rooted now 
in gentle heat, and planted out when established, make 
very useful dwarf plants in good soil.—E. H. 

190.— Manure for a garden.— It depends entirely 
upon the character of the soil. I have seen good Potatoes 
grown upon newly broken-upland without manure. Still* 
in a general way, manure is benefioiaL—E. H. 

187.— Hardy alpines. —Np, do not take them upv 
You might strew a little rich soil lightly over thsm ; but 
it would have been better to have done this in autumn.— 
S.E. 

126.— Border Carnations.— These may he moved 
quite safsly now.—E. H. 

-These can be moved safely if the work is done care 

fully. Take the plants up with a good ball of soil attached 
and plant them as quickly as possible, and the plants will 
not even feel the move. I have to-day (March 20th) finished 
planting about 150 in their permanent quarters. The wit 
should be pressed moderately firm round the roots.—R. 
Tubjisb, Addleitone . 


220.—Oamations and wireworma, 
ggO.—Wire worms are usually introduced in 
loam, and where the earth is left undisturbed they 
rapidly increase ; vigorous plants of Carnations 
grown in the open air are not much troubled 
with maggot or thrips, and if the earth is stirred 
in spring and autumn, and such wireworms as 
are seen are destroyed, the few which are over¬ 
looked will mostly be snapped up bv robins, 
hedge-sparrows, or thrushes. I find that even 
the less robust Carnations from the cuttings 
onwards root better and grow better without 
any protection whatever than when coddled 
under glass.— A. G. Butler. 

-Soot and salt are both hurtful to the 

comfort, if not actually to the existence, of 
the wireworm, and if enough could be applied 
to the ground they would decamp. The diffi¬ 
culty is chat it is almost impossible to do so 
without killing everything in the ground aa 
well. Much may be done by trapping the 
insects with pieces of Carrot, Ac. ; but with a 
garden that was much infested with wireworm 
I would rather grow Carnations in pots, taking 
great care that the soil used was perfectly free 
from them. Wireworm and maggots exist and 
breed in the soil, but thrips live upon the 
foliage, and axe generally caused by an over-dry 
atmosphere. Plants in pots are, on the whole, 
more liable to thrips and other insect pests of 
this kind than those in the open, as well as 
requiring more oare, Ao. ; but with good culture 
it is not at all difficult to keep them perfectly 
clean.—B. C. R. 

146.— Poison of Primula obconica.— 
From wb&t I gather from the remarks in various 
gardening papers, there is only one remedy for 
the irritation of the skin brought about by 
handling the above plant—which is, keep away 
from it. You have evidently a very sensitive 
Bkin, or this plant would not act on it in the 
way it does. Strange to say that whereas some 
people can handle this useful plant at any time, 
even while perspiring, without feeling the- 
slightest ill-effects of it, others are compelled to 
wear gloves while potting or picking the flowers. 
I grow a quantity of this useful plant for its 
pretty flowers, which are so very useful for 
filling Bmall vases, and scarcely a day passes on 
which I have not to handle it; but I have never 
found the slightest inconvenience through it. 
But a neighbouring gardener tells me that he 
has frequently been troubled with a kind of 
skin irritation after handling this plant. This 
is not the only plant which causes irritation to 
the akin. That lovely Fern Davallia Mooreana 
will affect some people in a similar way.. How¬ 
ever, my advice to “ Mrs. Alex de Boinnille” 
|s, throw it on the rubbish-heap, for in all 

probability this plant will continue, if touched, 
to affect her in the manner complained of.— 
T. A. 
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possible. Reducing the old ball at such times 
should be done with caution, if done at all, for 
at times, when the plant is not in active growth 
the roots may appear to be dead, but this is 

not often the ~ _1__‘ 

will be found that it is only the outer cover:: 
of the roots that is changed, having assumed 


for a 2$-inch pot, reserving the old stock for as 
many more cuttings as it will yield. This is a 
better plan than the usual method of propaga¬ 
tion from eyes. D. gracilis, inch idea in tke 
foregoing list, should bepropagated in a similar 
manner, and if taken off when small will pro¬ 
duce plants with narrower foliage and a more 
elegant habit of growth, which is retained for 
a longer period than if the plants are kept con¬ 
fined at the roots. H. 


CULTIVATION OF DRACAENAS. 

DraC/KNA s are not particular as to the soil in 
which they are grown provided it is not sour 
and destitute of fibre. Turfy-loam and good 
peat are the beet, two-thirds of the former to 
one of the latter. If the peat is not good, then 
it is better to choose well-decomposed leaf-soil. 
For young plants at their first potting I should 
prefer to use leaf-soil liberally, as it is well cal¬ 
culated to enoourage quick root-action. For 
plants that are being grown on into larger spec- 
mens, a few crushed bones would be an advan¬ 
tage ; in fact, a few may at any time be placed 
over the drainage with considerable benefit. 
Dracaenas have at all times a disposition to send 
their roots downwards amongst the drainage, 
the bones thus placed affording them consider¬ 
able help. Sana should be added, of course, to 


case. On close examination it 
ering 

1 r —Q - — I a 

more woody character, from out of which fresh 
rootlets will again issue when 


w _ active 

G rowth is set up. Where, therefore, there is 
iminution in the ball of the plant, it will, as a 
matter of necessity, follow that there will be a 
corresponding action in the foliage, a quantity 
of which will probably turn yellow and drop 
off, causing the plant to become leggy before its 
time. 

Varieties.— There is now an abundant choice 
in this respect to suit various kinds of decora¬ 
tion. Those with narrow and medium-sized 
foliage are the best for using in a small 
state, with a few exceptions, in which the 


DOUBLE WHITE VIOLETS. 

125. —From the middle to the end of April is a 
good time to make a start to raise a stock of plants 
for producing flowers next autumn and during 
the winter. Much depends upon the manner in 
which the plants are prepared whether they 
will perfect a crop of flowers or not. Indeed, 
the whole secret of success rests upon this. 
Grow the plants well, and, given reasonable 
after-treatment, success is almost sure to follow. 
The kind of soil at disposal is important in the 
well-doing, or otherwise, of Violets. In 
that of a sandy character little trouble will 
be experienced in getting the plants to flourish ; 
but where the soil is close and heavy, ap¬ 
proaching to clay, some difficulty will be 
found in securing plants with a free growth 
without the aid of added material m the 
shape of decayed leaves or vegetable refuse. 
An east border in the kitchen garden is a 
suitable site for the plants. If the soil was 
manured for the previous crop nothing more in 
that way will be needed for the Violets. If 
the soil is sandy, all that is required in planting 
is to rake over the surface—presuming it was 
dug in the autumn—and dibble in the plants, 

Single crowns, 10 inches apart all ways. But 
if the soil is heavy it should be dug over as the 
planting proceeds, because the less the soil is 
trodden upon the better it is for the plants. 
Rows 10 inches apart should be marked out by 
chopping out a trench with the spade about 


plants into the crowns. In long-continued dry 
weather the plants are quickly affected by red- 
spider, which infest the underneath sides of the 
leaves if the soil is allowed to become very dry. 
This insect is very detrimental to the welfare 
of Violets, and it must be counteracted 
by giving moisture to the soil, and over 
the leaves. The middle of September is a good 
time to lift the plants for either potting or 
If the latter is not 
very well for storing 

hen pots only 


planting in a cola frame. 

available, boxes answer ^ _ 

the plants, and in these less trouble is occasioned 
in the matter of watering than when pots only 
are used. If pots are to be employed for flower¬ 
ing the plants in, 7-inch ones will suffice, except 


A well-grown hybrid Dracaena (D. WilUl). 


■assist in keeping the soil open and in a healthy 
state. The chief addition to the 

Son. fob Dbac.«nas, however, is pure soot. 
About as much may be safely used as can be 
traced in the soil when it is well mixed together. 
I found this out quite by accident a few years ago 
through Liking some loam for potting from aheap 
that had been prepared for a Vine border, but 
not all used at the time. I have always included 
sout ever since, and believe it to be one of, if not 
the very best manurial agents to employ for the 
successful cultivation of Dracaenas. Those who 
have not so far used any are strongly advised to 
give it a trial, but not to go beyond the quantity 
just advised, at least until experience has been 
gained in its use. The extra vigour imparted 
to our Dracaenas the first time any soot was used 
was somewhat remarkable, and this was well 
maintained all through the season, extra fine 
plants fit almost for any purpose having been 
grown in 6-inch pots, the foliage assuming that 
brilliant colour peculiar to many kinds. With 
the increased root-action thus set up more water 
was, of course, needed, and this was supplied 
without stint. I might add that in potting it 
is best to press the soUn-diPwn as firmly as 

Digitized by CjOOOle 


colour is early developed. The broad and long¬ 
leaved kinds make noble objects for single speci¬ 
mens in vases when they are well clothed with 
foliage, especially for such a9 are not high, so 
that the beauty of the plant can be better seen. 
The best of the narrow-leaved varieties are D. 
superba, D. elegantissima, D. Guilfoylei, D. 
gracilis, D. roseo-picta. Amongst those of 
medium growth the best are D. terminalis 
(not yet beaten), D. terminalis alba, D. 
Cooperi, D. Elizabethan D. hybrida, D. 
Lindeni, D. rubra, and D. ignea. Those of 
more massive growth, when of good size, are 
D. amabilis, D. Baptisti, D. stricta (an old, 
but fine kind), D. Thompsoni (very distinct), 
D. Willsi, D. Leopoldi (a fine kind) ; while 
D. Youngi, now omitted from some catalogues, 
yet quite distinct in its rich bronzy appearance, 
is also well suited for a cool stove. D. Goldieana 
is quite unique, but hardly needs any recom¬ 
mendation, being now so well known. It is 
useful in any size, and when once well established 
the smallest of its leaves partake of its distinctive 
markings. The top strikes readily, after which 
the old stool should be allowed to break afresh, 
and the young shoot removed when large enough 
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bottom-heat is beneficial in giving the plants an 
early start into growth ; but this is really not 
desirable. The moment the plants commence to 
make a lot of foliage, the nnmber of blooms is 
at once restricted. If the plants are to be 
flowered in frames, which, perhaps, occasions 
the least trouble, provision most be made for 
raising the plants close up to the glass by partly 
filling up the inside of the fram es with non- heating 
material, such as faggots or leaves ; then almost 
fill up the frame with compost named for potting. 
Lift the plants with a trowel, securing a good 
ball of soil and roots, place them in the frame so 
that the leaves of one plant nearly touches the 
next one. Press the soil firmly about the roots, 
which is a preventive of too quick a rambling of 
the roots. Give the plants a good soaking of 
water which will settle all down firmly. The 
lights should not be put on until the time comes 
to expect a hard frost which would injure the 
leaves, and would not be good for the plants. 
Remove the lights in the morning directly after 
the frost has passed away. Protect the frames 
from frost, both the glass and the sides of the 
frame also, the former with mats, and the latter 
with long litter or leaves. At all favourable 
times give abundance of air, and only as much 
water as is absolutely necessary to the roots, 
which possibly will not be needed more than 
twice before the beginning of March, afterwards 
more will be required. S. P. 


120.— Uses of cold frames.— A great 
deal could be done now with cold frames, both 
with vegetables and flowers, which ever is most 
in demand. For the former, place in some mellow 
soil, and plant Potatoes, Lettuces, and Cauli¬ 
flowers ; or sow Radishes, Horn Carrots, and 
French Beans ; the latter will come in earlier 
under glass. Cover up at night to keep in the 
sun-heat. As regards flowers, Asters, Stocks, 
Zinnias, Chinese Pinks, and many other annuals 
may be given a start in the frames, to be after¬ 
wards hardened off and planted out towards the | 
end of May. Plant Tomatoes, 15 inches apart, 
along the front, and, as they grow, train them 
to strings across the frames, and keep all side- 
shoots pinched off.—E. H. 

128 —An unheated greenhouse —To 

a certain extent, in the raising of many things, 
this will answer the purpose of a frame. The 
only advantage the frame possesses over the 
house is in the facility offered for bottling up 
the sun-heat accumulated during the day by 
applying warm coverings at night; still, the 
usual work done in a cold frame at this season 
may be carried on in a house, and, by-and-bye, 
when the nights get warmer, the house will be 
the most useful structure, especially if Tomatoes 
are thought of, or the culture of plants, such as 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Lilies, Ac.—E. H. 
122.— Treatment of Hoya carnosa — 

This is one of the few plants that are worthy of 
a place on a back wall in the vinery. It is 
difficult to obtain any kind of flowering plant 
that will succeed in such a position. Planted 
at the base of the wall of our late vinery in a 
narrow border, this Hoya makes shoots .3 fee", 
to 6 feet long in one year, and blossoms abund¬ 
antly every season. The soil in which it is 
growing consists of peat and leaf-soil in equal 
portions, half a part of loam, some charcoal, 
and sharp silver-sand makes up the compost. 
When growth is being freely made abundance 
of water Bhould be given both to the roots and 
overhead as well. Tho shoots are thinly 
trained to wires on the wall; the flowers 
are easily seen in this way, much more 
readily than they are when the branches 
are trained around a trellis in a flower pot, 
which is the most common form of arranging 
the shoots when growing in pots ; the leaves 
almost hide the flowers, rendering this form of 
training objectionable on that account—that the 
latter cannot easily be seen. Failing a suitable 
site for planting-out in a warm-house having a 
moist atmosphere, this plant may be cultivated 
in a basket, winding the shoots around the out¬ 
side, and letting them hang down the sides of 
the basket. A light position, yet shaded from 
bright sun, just suits this Hoya; but an en¬ 
tire absence of shade renders the leaves pale- 
yellow in colour. The sams treatment regarding 
soil and position is as applicable forpot-culture as 
basket growth. Abundance of heat and mois¬ 
ture, coupled with a light position for the 
branches, are what is mainly required 
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l is mainly required to « 
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success in pots. After the blossomB are faded, 
do not cut off the flower-head in all cases, be¬ 
cause from this foundation other blooms will 
appear.—S. P. 

- Shift the young plants into 8-inch or 

13-inch-size pots, using a compost of peat and 
leaf-mould, in equal proportions, adding a dash 
of sharp sand, and well draining the pots. 
Grow in any warm greenhouse or stove, and use 
the syringe freely. A good plan is to turn the 

S lants out against a wall or partition in the 
ouse. They are well suited for this, as they 
grow and flower very freely in either sunny or 
shady positions. Plenty of moisture, with good 
drainage, and a temperature of 65 dega. to 
70 degs. being all they require.—P. U. 

— Charming as the blossoms of this plant 
are, they are seldom produced at all freely on 
small specimens, and the best thing to do will be 
to plant one or two of those you have out in a 
well-drained border inside the house, or else 
to move them into large pots, but preferring 
the former. One or two plants will be plenty 
for even a good-sized conservatory, as they 
make numerous long and strong growths when 
once established. Drain the bed, which need 
not be large, extra well, and use a compost 
consisting of loam, peat, leaf-soil, broken 
bricks, and sand, in something like equal parts, 
or any light, sandy soil, not too rich, will 
answer. Water carefully until the roots are 
working freely in the fresh soil, and then afford 
plenty of both moisture and heat during the 
summer ; but keep cool and dry in winter, and 
there will soon be plenty of flowers. If you 
cannot manage to make a bed a large box will 
do nearly as well.—B. C. R. 

233.— Growing: Cinerarias.— These are 
not easy things to grow well; at any rate, not 
unless one has a nice cool and naturally moist 
and “ quiet” house or pit at command. To do 
them well, they ought to be grown on straight 
away from first to last without a check, and in 
an over-dry atmosphere they are apt to shrivel 
and become infested with insects. They must 
not have too much heat—40 degs. at night is 
quite enough until the flowers begin to expand, 
when 5 degs. more is necessary. If the flowers 
are small on strong, healthy plants, the fault 
must lie with the strain to a great extent, and 
there are plenty of poor, if not actually bad, 
Cinerarias about. Of course, you use liquid- 
manure. This is indispensable, but if applied 
too soon it causes fine foliage only ; but the 

S lants are getting exhausted by the time the 
owers appear.—B. C. R. 

236. — Carnations, &c., In a green 
house. —It is impossible to keep a small house 
at anything like an even temperature without 
frequent attention, as ventilation, Ac., must be 
given according to the weather. I should say 
that Carnations would be very suitable subjects, 
as they do not mind getting a bit dry at the 
root sometimes, nor does a dry atmosphere do 
them much harm ; but give them all the light 
and air you can. Begin with the more robust 
border and self kinds, and then proceed to the 
more delicate flakes and bizarres. Tea-Roses 
need more care ; if you try them plunge the pots 
in ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre.—B. C. R. 

- Tea Roses would not do much good in 

a greenhouse where they are shaded by the 
Vines. Unless they can be placed in a position 
where the sun can shine upon them the results 
would be very unsatisfactory. Carnations and 
Picotees of the sections described would not 
succeed either if placed in the house now. 
They ought to be put out-of-doors, and grown 
in an open position until the flower-buds are 
nearly formed, when they may be placed in the 
house ; but neither do Carnations succeed even 
at that stage if the roof of the house is covered 
with a Vine. I would rather plant both out-of- 
doors ; they would give much better results.— 
J. D. E. 

102.— Propagating Erica hyemalis.— 

Experienced propagators, with a convenient 
house or pit, and suitable bell-glasses, strike 
them with the greatest certainty ; but without 
experience it is easier to fail than succeed. In 
the first place, some judgment is required in 
selecting the cuttings. They should be neither 
too young nor yet too hard. It is full early yet 
to strike Heaths, as the very soft young shoots 
would probably damp. The pots should be 


prepared first, and should be of A suitable size 
to fit the bell-glasses. Fill the pots nearly half 
full with crocks or broken brieks ; then place in 
a layer of Moss, and fill to within f inch of the 
top with fine sandy peat, and press it firmly 
down, giving a good watering. Place on the 
top £ inch of silver sand, and sprinkle with a 
fine-rosed pot to settle it, and leave them to 
drain for an hour or so. Select the cuttings 
about 2 inches long. The young tops make the 
best cuttings. Do not take off too manv cuttings 
at one time, as it is important that they go in 
as fresh as possible. Remove the bottom 
leaves from \ inch to f inch np the stem 
with a small pair of scissors, and cut the base 
clean across with a sharp knife. Make a mark 
with the bell-glass on the sand, and dibble in 
the cuttings about an inch apart inside the mark 
made by the glass. Give a further sprinkling of 
water to settle them in, and when they have 
dried a little put on the bell-glass, and place 
the pots in the frame and keep close, and shade 
from bright sun. The bell-glass must be taken 
off and wiped dry every morning; and water 
must be given when required to keep the same 
genially moist. It requires patient carefulness 
to strike Heaths.—E. H. 

189. — Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. — 
They will grow well in a cool greenhouse in sum¬ 
mer, but must not be exposed to frost in winter. 
A neighbour of mine haa a very large plant of 
Madame Crousse, covering the end of his green¬ 
house. He had managed to keep it with other 

S lants for several winters, with the aid of a lamp 
uring frosty weather, but the late severe win¬ 
ter killed it. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums will 
grow in any good soil. A mixture of loam and 
leaf-mould will suit them admirably.—E. H. 

204.— Gladiolus-flowered Gannas.— 
Plant the roots at once in moderate-sized pots. 
Such roots as might be purchased now would 
be large enough for 6-inch pots. The soil should 
be four parts loam, oue leaf-mould, and one part 
decayed manure. But being vigorous-growing 
plants, they would soon require to be shifted 
into 8-inch or 9-inch pots, in which they would 
freely produce their flower-Spikes.—J. D. E. 

- These are free-growing and strong-root¬ 
ing plants, and to obtain fine specimens should 
be shifted on frequently into larger pots, though 
good plants may be had in comparatively small) 
pots by potting them firmly in loamy soil and 
giving plenty of liquid-manure, Ac. Single 
crowns may be flowered well in 8-inch or 9-inch 
pots by the U8e of liquid-manure, plants with 
several growths requiring larger pots in propor¬ 
tion. The soil should consist of good, turfy 
loam three parts, mixed with one part each of 
leaf-mould and decayed manure. If the loam, 
is heavy, add a part of peat, and a little 
soot and bone-meal may be used as well. When 
the pots are full of roots an abundant supply of 
water must be given.—B. C. R. 

207.— White flowers for November.— The best 
white flowers to grow in quantity (or the purpose named 
are Chrysanthemums. Elaine is a very useful variety to 
have in quantity. Roman Hyacinths, if farcing can be 
done, will be coming in then, and so will white Bouvardias. 
Paris Daisies may also be had in quantity, as may also 
double white Chinese Primulas, which are rooted earlv.— 
E. H. 

- Zonal Pelargoniums are abont the only 

ones of this family that can be had in bloom in 
November, and for cut-flower work the double 
varieties only are of much uBe ; of these Swanley 
(double white) is about the best. Single and Double 
Chinese Primulas—the latter in particular—are 
exceedingly useful, and easily had by sowing 
seed in April, though the best of aU—the Double 
White—is grown from cuttings. Bouvardias 
are invaluable, the beautiful pure-white Vree- 
landi being superior to all others for winter 
work. Abntilon Boule de Neige is nice, and 
may be had in full bloom in a little heat. 
Roman Hyacinths potted in August may be 
bloomed in November in heat, and are both 
beautiful and fragrant. Chrysanthemums there 
is no need to mention.—B. C. R. 

217.— Length of hot-water piping for 
a coil boiler. —Such a coil ought to De power¬ 
ful enough for 150 feet or 200 feet of 4-inch 
piping. Something, however, depends upon the 
setting, as well as upon the draught and the fuel 
used, Anthracite coal giving considerably more 
heat than coke. Flow and return has nothing 
to do with this or any given length of piping ; 
what is meant is so many feet run of (single) 
gpe through which the water has to pass.— 
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small, so that the enquirer will not have long to 
wait before realising what a treasure he 
possesses.—A. H. 

191.—Cutting: down a Holly tree. 

—No, it will not hurt the Holly-tree but 
rather benefit it to shorten the leader and in¬ 
duce it to break back—that is, provided other 
things are right, and that the tree is in a healthy, 
growing condition. The operation should be 
done at onoe, and if the tree is not quite as 
healthy as desirable, fresh surface soil, or, better 
still, a good mulch of manure might be given it, 
and then when new growth commences the tree 
will have fresh rich food to feed upon. All 
Hollies can be kept oompact and symmetrical 
by a judicious use of the knife without the trees 
bearing an objectionable formal appearance.— 
A. H. 

188. — Clematis Jackmani on a 
chalky soil. —Yes; all the Clematis flourish 
when the sub-soil consists of chalk ; in fact, I 


PLANTING HOLLY-HEDGES. 

Whkn is the beet time to plant a Holly-hedge ? 
At what age are the young trees likely to thrive 
best ? What distance should they be planted 
apart, and what attention, if any, do they 
require afterwards ?— G. 

• Hollies succeed best when moved in 
April or May, and dull weather, if possible, 
should be chosen for the operation. August 
and September are also favourable months for 
transplanting Hollies. The ground intended 
for the line of hedge should be trenched from 
18 inches to 24 inches deep, and from 3 feet to 
4 feet wide, turning out bad subsoil and Btones, 
and replacing them with rioh soil or fibry turf, 
well chopped^up and intermixed with the 
original soil in’ the line of fenoe. The plants 
should be from 12 inches to 18 mches high, 
bushy, and well rooted, and 
planted just clear of one 
another. Of course, smal- 
ler plants will succeed j- ... .. 


attempted, for the reason 
that there is less danger of 
a small one parting in the 
middle as it is moved along, 
than in the case when a large 
mass has to be dealt with. 
Yon will understand, of 
course, that the tree must 

I be kept perpendicular, or 
nearly so, as it is being trans¬ 
ferred.—J. C. C. 

201. — Propagating 

Lilacs.—Yes, Lilacs can 
bit obtained from cuttings, 
which may be taken off and 
inserted deeply and firmly in 
any good garden soil during 
the autumn months after the 
fig leaves have fallen and the 
wood is ripe. They are fre¬ 
quently propagated from 
■ suckers, which they produce 
freely, and these can gener¬ 
ally be detached from the 
plants with a few roots 
attached sufficient to start 
them on their own account. 

I The nurserymen graft most 
HI of the newer and finer kinds; 
Hi but my experience of grafted 
Lilacs was not very encou- 
£ raging, as I once had to deal 
with a batch of very choice 
fij kinds, and these had been 
B grafted upon nothing less 
■ than the common Privet. 
B The Privet grew well, mak- 
■ ing any amount of suckers, 
in spite of their removal, am?, 
B of course, at the expense of 
B the Lilacs grafted upon it. 
H It is this albuse of grafting 
that has led some to question 
■ its use. Certainly it is not a 
I neeessary operation in regard 
to a shrub that can be pro- 
Engraved pagated by means of cuttings, 

Foxlease, or suckers, even layers, all 
of which are preferable to 
grafted plants. In justice to 
the nurserymen, however, it should be said that 
they do not all use the Privet, but raise seedling 
stocks of the common Lilac, which they say do 
not sucker so freely. Even then there is the 
risk, and you would have to be continually on 
the watch lest some marauder spring up and 
usurp the place of a choice shrub.—A. H. 

-These shrubs generally throw up a (rood many 

suckers, and If these ore detached and planted In % 
nursery-bed, they will make rood plants. Layering is a 
better method of propagation than by cutting a—E. H. 

96. — Propagator over hot-water 
pipes . —W here you made a mistake was in bury - 
ing the pipes up with crocks and Cocoa-nut- fibre, 
&c. I have seen this tried over and over again, 
and it xever answers. Get a sheet of galvanised 
corrugated iron, the size of the propagating pit, 
and fix it about 4 inches above the pipes. On 
this place 2 or 3 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
sawdust, which must be kept constantly moist. 
Mark this, and if your pit is “ tight,” and the 
pipes pretty hot, you will get a better bottom 
heat than in any other way.—B., Q. R. 


133. — Privet hedge 
not growing. — It is 
just possible the hedge is 
in a very dry soil. Could j 
it be soaked with liquid- 
manure, and then mulched 
with old leaf-mould, or L 

very short manure ? Any 
plaut or shrub will have a ^ 
hard struggle to get estab¬ 
lished under trees. The 
only chance is to give more 
nntnment, especially moisture, 
are used, water the manure in with frequent 
soaking* of water.—E. H. 

211. —Lilac Marie Legraye. —If ‘ ‘Lilacs ” 
has got half-a-dozen plants of the above-named 
kind, he is fortunate, for he has got one of the 
newest and best Lilacs; and, accordingly, they 
should be planted in a good position in the 
shrubbery or elsewhere, where they will have a 
chance to grow without being hampered, 
smothered by other poorer things. Marie Le¬ 
graye is a white Lilac, and both in the size of 
truss and the individual blossoms altogether 
larger and better than any other white Lilac we 
have. If the plants are showing leaf-buds it is time 
they were planted, and when planting, as a dry 
time might follow, it would be advisable to 
water them well, and later on encourage free 
growth by a manorial or other mulch. The 
plants may not make much top-growth this 
season, but plenty of roots probably. More¬ 
over, Lilacs flower freely, .even when young and 


Our Rkadkrs’ Illustrations : Part of a Hollv her! ge, 40 feet high. at Baushot, Surrey 
r^for Oardrntno Illustratrd from a photograph sent by Miss Abingdon Bayl 
Camberley, Surrey. 


do not think I have ever seen the wild variety, 
or Traveller’s Joy, so luxuriant as on chalky 
land in Kent and Surrey. A soaking of water, 
or, better still, liquid manure, now and then in 
dry weather is very beneficial, particularly 
where the soil is shallow.—B. C. K. 

167.—Monkey - puzzle - plant (Araucaria) 
turning brown.— Probably your plaut haa not much 
depth of soil to root into, or has stagnant moisture at the 
roots. The Arauoaria imbric&ta requires a good depth of 
loam, with a gravelly subsoil, or it soon goes brown and 
lo*ea its needles and lower branches. I fear you can do 
nothing to renovate it in a satisfactory manner.—P. N. 

195.— Cutting back Conifers.— Conifers, such as 
Arbor-vites, may be pruned moderately with advantage. 
It keeps them in a more compact condition ; but it would 
not be wise to prune hard back.—E. H. 

- Yes, the Conifers of the Arbor-vitae 

family will bear cutting back when the plantsare 
quite young ; but if you attempt to treat old 
plants in tne same way you will, in all proba¬ 
bility, regret having done so. If, however, you 
start with young plants, you may clip them 
every year with a pair of shears ; but, except 
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ROSES. 

ROSE HOUSE. 

23?.—Yon appear to have a very good idea of 
the form and method of construction necessary 
for a Rose- house. Were I building a house speci¬ 
ally for Roses to be grown in the way proposed, 
I would have a span-roofed one, standing north 
and south, with an internal width of 18 feet, 
the height to the eaves, 5 feet, to the ridge-board, 
10 feet. The internal arrangement ef a house of 
such a width may consist of a border all round 
18 inches wide, close to the wall, next a path, 
24 or 3 feet wide, the remaining space to form a 
bed in the oentre. The woodwork and glass 
should rest on a 9-inch brick wall, raised 1 foot 
above the ground. A flow and return 4-inch 
pipe, placed close against the wall all round, 
wul afford all the heat you want to exclude frost. 
If you want to force early, you can add more pipes 
up either one or both sides of the centre bed. 
You are quite right in suggesting that the roof be 
made of movable lights. My idea of a Rose-house 
has long been that the framework should be so 
arranged that the lights can be taken off in the 
summer, leaving the skeleton of the house, so to 
speak, untouched. For the width I have men¬ 
tioned, the length must be at least 25 feet. If 
■5 feet or 10 feet more, the proportions 
would be better. Should you decide on only 
making it 20 feet long you had better reduce 
the width to 16 feet. If you want to grow bush 
Roses well in such a structure you must not 
think of covering all the roof with climbers, as 
those growing underneath must have light. The 
high side-glass will, I know, diffuse a good deal 
of light through the body of the house ; but it 
will not be enough for those occupying the 
centre-bed. You will requires certain number 
of Pillar Roses in the centre-bed according to 
its length. These should be bright-coloured 
Perpetuals, while the borders along the sides 
and the remaining space in the centre should be 
occupied with the best of the Teas. There are 
so many beautiful varieties of the latter that I 
am sure you would not regret the outlay to 
grow them properly. J. C. C. 


216 .— Climbing Multiflora Roses — 

Rosa multiflora is a true species, a native of 
China and Japan. It is a rampant grower, with 
small leaves, few spined shoots, and bears great 
clusters of small wnite and pink flowers, which 
are so much like and little larger than those of 
the common Bramble that it has been called 
the Bramble Rose. Its flowers are only about 
half the size of those of our common English 
Dog Rose, and it is a plant not much good to 
an amateur, unless he can set it out and let it 
over-run some tree or bush or fill up some waste 
corner, where, when it becomes established, it 
will flower with great freedom, and it is delight¬ 
fully sweet. There is also a double-flowered 
kind, but neither of them should be planted in 
a position where the better types 01 climbing 
Roses would grow and flower. It is synonymous 
with R. polyantha, and is being extensively 
tried as a stock, especially for the Teas, as it 
is easy to propagate, grow, and bud. •* Multi¬ 
flora ” will see by this that he has nothing of 
very great merit, and I should advise him to do 
what I did some three years ago—plant them 
against a tree. The plants planted have now 
reached the top of a Yew tree, 12 feet high, and 
sooner or later they will cover it with a canopy 
of fragrant blossoms, and in such a position— 
its true one—the plant will have the merit of 
making a pretty feature.—A. H. 

- If the querist in this case is aware of 

the tender character of these Roses he should 
have given some information as to the part of 
England he writes from. I could then have 
definitely answered the question. I am, how¬ 
ever, disposed to think that some other form of 
Rose must be meant—such as the Ayrshire, 
which is quite hardy and a good grower, while 
the Multiflora Roses are not nearly so hardy ; 
anyway they will only do well in the West of 
England in quite warm and sheltered situations. 
They make plenty of growth ; but they com¬ 
mence to make new wood so early in the spring 
that it is frequently killed by frost. When 
such is the case the flowers are few in number. 
There is a variety of this Rose sometimes found 
in old gardens under the name of the Seven 
Sisters, which, if left to grow its own way. 
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will produce hundreds of blossoms at one 
time of different shades of colour. This sort 
grows rapidly, and requires to have the young 
growth well cut away in the spring. There 
are, however, a great number of climbing Roses 
very superior to the class referred to in this 
enquiry.—J. C. C. 

215.— A naked Rose-bed.— If “C. Wil¬ 
kins ” does not object to the bareness of his 
Rose-border in winter, I should imagine he need 
not worry about what appearance it presents in 
the light of other eyes. At the same time, 
there is no need even for this winter bareness. 
The ground may be carpeted between the Roses 
with scores of dwarf-growing plants that will 
not materially rob the Roses—that is, providing 
the Roses are grown merely for pleasure. Those 
who grow for exhibition have to feed so highly 
that the ground must be unclothed for the 
application of manurial stimulants in solid or 
liquid form. The atmosphere of such Rose- 
gardens or plantations is often more redolent of 
the rank odours of the manure-yard than with 
the sweet perfume of the flowers. The tufted 
Pansies are a wealth of great beauty in them¬ 
selves for culture beneath Roses. They flower 
in spring, and should be planted in autumn, so 
that they would tone down the winter barren¬ 
ness of the border, and produce a few flowers if 
the weather is mild. When the Roses were in 
the fulness of growth and blossom the Pansies 
would be going to rest, and a fresh stock should 
be worked up from cuttings, or if the old plants 
are left to the second year, as they might be, 
they should be top-dressed with rich material 
in autumn, from which both Pansies and 
Roses would benefit. Again, numerous dwarf 
alpine plants—Saxifrages, Sedums, and Sem¬ 
per vivums, Arenaria, &c.—flourish as well 
upon level ground as anywhere, and they 
may be used as carpets to the Roses. They 
cover the ground with the freshest verdure 
in winter, and many of them take on the greatest 
variety of lovely tints in the dead of winter. In 
spring they sheet over the ground, and their 
own verdant tufts, with masses of frail and 
beautiful floweis, and in summer they, in a 
measure, prevent evaporation of the soil’s 
moisture by shielding it from the direct rays of 
the sun. The soil beneath their tufts is often cool 
and moist on the hottest day, when bare earth 
is scorchingly hot to the touch, and rapidly, 
but invisibly, parting with its moisture. Such 
a method of arrangement I have been prac¬ 
tising for several years past with great success. 
The Roses root deeply, the other plants upon 
the surface, so one is not antagonistic to the 
other ; but each is helping the other, and com¬ 
bining in a picture of perfect grace, beauty, and 
naturalness. The best Rose when in bloom is 
enhanced in effect if the ground beneath is 
covered with a verdant green or grey carpet, 
and there are simply scores of dwarf plants 
adapted to this method of cultivation. Before 
such a system can be successfully carried out, the 
soil for the Roses must be deeply cultivated and 
well prepared. The carpet-plants may then be 
planted upon the surface, ana suffered to remain 
one, two, or more years, when they may be 
taken up, the bed renewed with a top-dressing, 
and the carpets replanted. This may be done 
at almost any convenient time. There is no 
need for digging among the Roses. It is dis¬ 
astrous, and often does great harm. Nor is 
there any need for nakedness, which is generally 
more apparent in our gardens than in the great 
wild garden of Nature.—A. H. 

- To give a satisfactory answer to this 

question one would require to know how much 
space of ground there is vacant between and 
in front of the groups of Roses. It appears, from 
the information sent, that the bed is a narrow 
one, therefore, only dwarf-growing subjects will 
be admissible. In front of the Roses you may 
have a mixture of both hardy and tender plants. 
You may plant at once groups of Tufted Pansies 
at intervals, also Pinks, Sweet Williams, and, 
in the autumn, Polyanthuses, Primroses, Forget- 
me-nots, Aubrietias, and similar subjects. Also 
such bulbs as Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, 
Glory of the Snow, Snowdrops, Daffodils, and 
any other low-growing bulbs that you may 
fancy. At the end of May you may put out 
the plants that you will mainly depend on for 
a display of flowers during the summer. These 
may consist of Zonal Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, 
Petunias, Stocks, and Asters; and put in the 


front line groups of blue Lobelia and Golden 
Feather (Pyrethrum aureum). If there is space 
between or behind the groups of Roses you may 
plant Dahlias, Gladioli, Zinnias, annual Chrys¬ 
anthemums, and anything in that way that the 
space will afford room for.—J. C. O. 

164 —Marechal Niel Rose in pot — 
You have treated the above quite correctly. 
The leaves on the main-stem are turning yel¬ 
low, or ripening, previous to shedding in the 
ordinary course of nature ; the young growths 
an inch or so long are the flowering eyes begin¬ 
ning to grow. If the plant is healthy and well- 
ripened, almost everyone of these eyes on the 
main stem should produce a flower. Give a 
slight syringe with soft water occasionally; do 
this early in the day, and use tepid water. 
This is a good prevents e against insects, and 
also assists the plants to break into young 
growth.—P. U. . iua.,. 

150.— Rose Climbing Niphetos.— Yes, 
this Rose would do fairly well in the position 
described by “ R.” Plant it on the westBorder, 
not east; and, if possible, so arrange it that the 
roots can grow inside as well as outside, similar 
to Vines. If your house is not kept heated very 
highly during October and November, the Rose 
will ripen sufficiently to flower well in the spring. 
Treat it the same as you would a Marshal Niel 
Rose. The cooler it is kept in the late autumn 
the better; well mulch the outside roots with 
rough stable-litter for protection daring winter. 
-P. U. 

229.— Roses in a vinery.— There is no 
reason whatever why you should not grow 
Roses, instead of Vines, in your house. The main 
point to attend to is to get the growth up near 
to the light. As a matter of fact, the growth of 
the Roses requires to be as near the glass as that 
of Vines, if they are grown as climbers. If the 
.5 feet from the border to the glass, which you 
mention, is at the front, and half of this is 
brick-work, you ought to have low standards in 
the front and dwarf plants for the back. If you 
do not wish to train the Roses under the glass, 

? rou may grow one row of standards along the 
ront, and a row or two of dwarf bushes in the 
borders.—J. C. C. 

229.— Roses in pots in a greenhouse. 

—The failure in question, I think, arises from 
one of two causes—either the plants have 
suffered from a sudden fall in the temperature— 
such as occurs from opening the ventilators on 
a cold day, and allowing a current of air to 
reach them—or the roots have had too much 
water. The former, however, is the most 
likely to have done the mischief. You cannot 
do anything better for the plants now than to 
keep them growing in the greenhouse until the 
middle of June, when the plants of Gloire de 
Dijon may be placed in the open air. Marshal 
Niel must be kept under glass.—J. C. C. 

- As the plants broke out into vigorous 

growth a few weeks ago, and the leaves have 
withered as well as the Duds dying off, it must 
be due to some local cause. One plant amongst 
many may go off in that way, but when they all 

S o off there must be some cause, which cannot 
e determined without a fuller explanation than 
is given in this query. If mildew or green-fly 
are allowed to attack the plants this will cause 
the leaves and flower-buds to get in a bad state, 
and if the parasites are not killed the plants 
will ultimately die. Want of water at the roots 
might also have the effect described.—J. D. E. 

148.— Pruning and treatment of Roses.— 
Simply cutting away the wood affected by the froet will 
be quite sufficient pruning (or the Tea Roses the first year 
after planting. Prune them the first week in ApnL— 
P. U. 

132 —Fairy Roses In pots.— The true Fairy Roses 
(Lawxenciana) should not be of “ very straggling growth.” 
Has “Gwyndef ” really got Fairv Roses? They may be 
pruned now—very slightly—and a gentle bottom-heat 
would assist them very muoh. Give weak liquid-manure 
once a week, if they were not repotted this spring, in 
which case no manure-water should be used.—P. U. 


200 —Birds and slugs eating Sunflower- 
seeds.— Dress the seeds with red lead before sowing them, 
and the birds will Dot touch them, and sprinkle sifted 
ashes round the young plants to keep off the slugs.— 
E. H. 

- T am afraid there is only one way to protect the 

seeds from greenflnohes, and that is to oover them with 
netting; but soot will protect the seedlings from slugs, or 
lime scattered over the ground will do better, only it is 
more unsightly.—A. O. Bvtlkr. 

Our readers vrill kindly remember that ice art glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs q/ plants or garden scenes , especially of gardent of 
a picturesque character. 
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little collection, bearing twenty-seven trusses in 
full beauty ; and this gentleman says he never 
had an idea of growing an Orchid, but from 
the notices he has got from time to time in the 
pages of Gardenino. I must here allude to the 
pruning system, and ask my readers not to be 
in any hurry to cut away the old and leafless 
Btems, for frequently these produce a spike of 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 

Owing to the scarcity of other vegetables, these 
very useful roots (see illustration) have come 
into much more request, and anyone having a good 
supply on hand now might make a high price of 
them. From my own observation, there is not any 
other root-crop in cultivation that will produce 
the weight per acre that these Artichokes will; 
but the prejudice that exists against them 
greatly hinders their profitable culture, for in 
seasons when other vegetables are cheap these 
Artichokes can hardly be given away. I have 
no doubt that this vegetable has got into bad 
repute by the fact of its growing so freely as to 
become almost a weed in many gardens, and, 
when once planted, the smallest tuber that is 
left in the soil will grow, and produce another 
crop, so that careless cultivators have not taken 
the trouble to provide a fresh site for the Arti¬ 
choke, as they usually do for other vegetables ; 
consequently, the tubers are small and deeply 
eyed, and not in great favour with the kitchen 
authorities ; but when properly cooked I hardly 
know of any more digestible or palatable vege¬ 
table, and I have heard many praising them 
this season from the simple fact tnat it was the 
first time they had tried them, and then only 
through being unable to get any other substi¬ 
tute. 

Good cultivation does wonders in the way of 
improving not only the amount of the crop, but 
also the quality of the individual tubers ; and 
to be profitable they should be large, as there is 
then not somuch waste in preparing themfor use. 
The soil intended for this crop should be deeply 
cultivated in the winter, and, if poor, manured ; 
but I prefer soil that has been heavily manured 
for the preceding crop. Let it lie exposed to 
the weather until the end of March, or early in 
April, when the surface will be mellow, and, 
selecting a dry day, plant the tubers in rows at 
least 3 feet apart, and half that distance between 
the plants. As this crop keeps better in soil 
or sand than if exposed, thev should not be 
lifted until there is danger of their growing if 
left longer in the soiL But for protection from 
frost, and certainty of being able to lift them 
when required, a covering of litter should be 
put over the rows at the approach of winter. 
After they are planted, very little is needed in 
the way of cultivation beyond keeping the sur¬ 
face soil clean by hoeing, and, if in au exposed 
situation, supporting the growths from being 
blown down by rough gales. As they continue 
to swell their tubers very late in autumn, the 
tops should not be cut off until December, when 
by cutting them off at about 2 feet from the 
soil and laying the tops along the rows, they 
help to form a covering, and the stumps are 
useful as a guide to the roots when snow covers 
the soil. Hitherto we have had only one 


MASDEVALLIA MELANOPUS AND M. 
POLYSTICTA. 

These two species have been sent me by “ Miss 
Ericson ” as off one plant; but I will venture to 
assert that the spikes were not cut from the 


bloom, and, therefore, the owner should \>e well 
convinced before cutting that no more nodes are 
likely to produce a spike. The plants should be 
potted in well-drained pots, and too much root- 
room should not be allowed, as I think this is 
an Orchid that likes to 44 feel ” the pot, for the 
best specimens that I see are always those 
which are growing in small pots. The soil 
should be a mixture of good peat-fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss, cut up small. The whole 
should be rammed down very firmly. A friend 
who was fond of soft potting for his plants 


same specimen. She asks, “ What is the cause of 
the difference in colour ?” Well, we generally 
expect species to differ in something, and this 
is the difference in the flowers sent; but “ Miss 
E.” is not the only one that has made this mis¬ 
take in the plants, for Dr. Hooker published a 
figure of M. melanopus (see illustration) as 
M. polysticta, in the Botanical Magazine , t. 
6258, and which he acknowledges in a later 
number to be a mistake, The two species were 
discovered by Roezl, in the Andes of Peru. 
They are very elegant plants, and produce an 
abundance of spikes, which bear many flowers ; 
the colour being white, more or less spotted 
with deep purple. The last-named species 
is a stronger grower; the flowers are larger 
and more freely spotted, and their parts 
are differently shaped. The kind marked 
No. 2 may be taken for M. melanopus. I con¬ 
gratulate Miss E. on the possession of these 
two plants. She will find them thrive well in 
a cool north house; she, however, must main¬ 
tain a moist atmosphere in it, and give free air 
through the summer months. 

Matt. Bramble. 


197.— Annual flowers for bees —The 

following will be found annual flowers of which 
bees are very fond, and they are mostly rich in 
honey or pollen, or both, some particularly so : 
Sweet Alyssum, Borage, Buckwheat, Candy¬ 
tuft, Cornflower, Sweet Sultan, Clarkia pul- 
chella, Coreopsis tinctoria, Eutoca viscida, Lim- 
nanthes Douglaai, Mignonette, dwarf Nastur¬ 
tium, Nemophilas, Nigella, Phacelia congesta 
and tanacetifolia, Saponaria calabrica, Silene 
pendula, Sunflower, and Whitlavia. All the 
above may be sown at once as soon as the ground 
is in a fit state for sowing. If they are to be 
grown extensively at least three sowings should 
be made—one now, another later in April, and a 
third in Mav. This will prolong considerably the 
season of bloom, and, doubtless, as the flowers 
are for bees, a long season of bloom is desired. 
Moreover, if the bee-garden is to be an annual 
thing, in future it would be advisable to make 
an autumn-sowing of most of the above in 
September. The ground that is sown now 
shortly might be cleared, re-dug, and re-en¬ 
riched for the September sowing, and the plants 
from this would come into flower early in the 
year, when particularly welcome to the bees. 
There are numerous easily-grown perennials of 
the greatest value for bees, but as annualB only 
were asked for they alone are given. The others 
can be given at a future time, if desired.—A. H. 

- Composite flowers are most attractive, 

but many of these, such as Sunflowers, are 
somewhat unsightly. The following you will 
find useful annuals to sow : Sweet Alyssum, 
Asters, Larkspurs, Calliopsis, single Chrysan¬ 
themums in all colours, Collinsia, Mignonette, 
Stocks, including the Virginian, and single 
Zinnias. The Asters and Zinnias may be sown 
now in boxes under glass, and the remainder 
in the open borders next month.—A. G. Butler. 

76.— Amateur gardeners and cot¬ 
tagers. —In reply to ‘ 4 Worcester, ” allow me to 
state that the definition of an “Amateur,” 
according to the rule of our Chrysanthemum 
Society, applies solely to those who grow their 
own productions without the assistance of any 
gardener or other persons in their constant em¬ 
ploy. Dealers in horticultural products cannot be 
considered amateurs. The term cottager applies to 
artisans or labourers who cultivate their garden 
in their spare time. The rent of a house varies 
so much in town and country that it is found 
useless as a guide to settle the vexed question 
of classifying competitors, and I think the 
above is about as clear a definition as can be 
got—J. G., Go*port. 


DENDROBIUM THYRSIFLORUM. 

I am favoured with a very nice truss of bloom 
of this species by 44 M. J.,” who seems delighted 
with the prospect of 44 having more than a dozen 
spikes open at Easter,” which is certainly a very 
nice show. The plant in question is a native of 
Burmah, and I can recollect when it w as a rare 
species in cultivation ; but the Messrs. Low and 
uo., of Clapton, have removed this difficulty by 
importing it in quantity, and therefore it can 
now be purchased for a few shillings. This 
Orchid is a near relative of D. densiflorum, 
and, like that species, its flowers are somewhat 
short-lived. This, however, does not detract 
from its superlative beauty when in bloom. The 
two plants may be readily distinguished from 
each other, when not in flower, by the length of 
stem in thyrsiflorum, and by the stem-like bulbs 
being terete, and not angular, as those of 
densiflorum invariably are. The flower racemes 
are produced in a similar manner. The blossoms 
are about 2 inches across, and from 30 to 40 are 
usually to be found on a truss, the sepals and 
petals being of the purest white. The lip is 
downy, and of a bright-orange-yellow. The 
plant may be easily managed, and forms a hand¬ 
some specimen, the stems being about 2 feet 
long when fully grown, on the top of which are 
produced several leathery, very dark-green 
leaves, and from the nodes between these leaves 
the flower-spikes are produced during the 
months of March, April, and May. During the 
March thathas just passed away Ihaveseenmany 
fine specimens in nower^sae, in an amateurs 
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Jerusalem Artichokes. 


variety — viz., the Purple-rooted ; but now 
Messrs. Sutton, of Reading, are sending out 
what promises to be a decided gain—viz., a 
White Jerusalem Artichoke, which, if it proves 
as prolific and hardy as the old one, will Boon 
supplant it in garden culture ; and it is said to 
have a smoother skin and fewer eyes. This 
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long, protracted winter will (Joubtlesa bring to 
the fore , s«eh vegetables as these, m we are now 
as nearly as possible experiencing a vegetable 
famine, and it will induce owners of gardens to 
plant more largely those kinds that have proved 
their ability to withstand any kind of winter 
we may get. J. Groom, Gosport. 

231. —Tomatoes in an unseated 
house.—Your best plan will be to plant the 
Tomatoes out in a well-drained border of good 
loamy soil, not very rich, nor more than a foot 
or so in depth. Make the front bed 3 feet wide, 
and in it set out two rows of plants, 18 inches 
apart, and nine plants to each row. Another 
row may be planted in a border at the back, 
and trained up the wall. The front bed 
ought to be raised at least 2 feet from the 
ground, as the plants will do no good till they 
get up into the light. If this cannot be done, 
make a raised stage, 3 feet high, and set the 
plants out in ridges of soil placed thereon. 
Plant out the end of April or first week in May, 
and keep rather dry at first. Keep each to a 
single stem, training the front row to wires 
fixed on the roof, and stopping the others when 
they reach the glass. When in full bearing, 
give plenty of water and liquid-manure ; venti¬ 
late freely, and give no shade.—B. C. R. 

142.—Tumip-tops.—The reason Turnip- 
tops are not usually seen in the north is that 
the Turnips are taken up before there is any 
danger of frost in the autumn, and to put into 
“ graves ” or “ pies/’ and thus kept through the 
winter. To have Turnip-tops, “Dumbarton¬ 
shire ” must leave the Turnips in the ground all 
the winter, and in the spring (if they are alive) 
they will grow sprouts, which are cut and used 
for table. In the north, if they ever get any, 
they oonsider them “ only fit for oattle food.” 
They hold the same view as to Swede Turnips, 
<which are eaten in the south. If the southern 
fanners had “ graved ” their Turnips this year, 
•they would not be so sorely in need of food for 
their sheep and lambs, and Covent-garden 
salesmen would not offer, as stated in the papers, 
£50 an acre for Turnip-tops.—S alf. 


FRUIT. 


131. — Cutting back young fruit 
trees.—A good deal depends upon the age of 
the trees, an! the treatment they have hitherto 
received. The object of catting back is to get 
a good base, and as soon as that object has 
been secured, pruning, beyond a little stop- 
ping of unripe shoots, might cease. No 
ham and fast rule should be applied. Trees 
insufficiently furnished with branches must be 
•out back to get the bottom furnished to within 
five or six buds of the base, or in somejinstanoes 
lower. I should be disposed to leave late- 
planted trees till the autumn before cutting 
back.—K. H. 


-This is a question that oannot be 

.answered offhand in a few words, because the 
•condition and size of the trees make all the 
•difference whether they should be pruned at 
all or not. I have planted a good number of 
fruit-trees this season, and the position I find 
myself in is this—that fairly large trees which, I 
hope, will bear a few fruits this year, and more 
the next, require some pruning. This refers to 
dwarf-trained Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Pianos, and Pears, and the same with cordons 
and good-sized pyramids. These all require more 
or less pruning, as, in many oases, the shoots are 
too long to be left, and, on the latter, the growth 
is more or less crowded. When this is the case, 
the side branches will be cut back to a spur, 
and the leaders left nine inches long, while the 
trained trees will have the long shoots reduced 
half their length or thereabouts, as some con¬ 
sideration must be given to the form of the tree 
and the number of branches on each. The more 
shoots there are now the longer they may be 
left. Where there are only four or five, it is 
necessary to cut them all back to within one 
foot of the stem, and the result will be there u ill 
be plenty of growth next year to fill np the 
bottom of the wall. When this is accom¬ 
plished, it is not desirable to prune so hard 
in subsequent years. Young pyramid or bush- 
trees one or two years old from the graft 
should only have the long, straggling shoots 
shortened a little. The more growth left upon 
them now, and the more shoots they are allowed 


to make daring the summer without being 
pruned in any way, the more roots they will 
make, and, consequently, the quicker they will 
get established in the soil. Although I am 
writing at the end of the third week in March 
my fresh planted trees have been purposely left 
unpruned, and the temperature is still so low 
that I shall leave them for ten days or a fort¬ 
night longer. Should any reader think this too 
late for pruning I may remind him that newly- 
planted trees do not start into growth so early 
as those more established, and that they bear 
the operation better when the weather is more 
genial than during periods of frost.—J. C. C. 

166.—Melons in a frame.— The female 
flowers on the plants should be set as they open 
on a fine day, not waiting until, say, six flowers 
are open at once. It is wise to set more flowers 
than are required for a crop of fruit, because 
some of them are almost certain to turn yellow 
and fall off—why it is difficult to imagine. It 
sometimes happens that as many as half-a-dozen 
are open at once, and at other times only one 
or two expand at a time. The manure in the 
frame shonld be oovered all over with soil; 
beyond the region of roots 1-incb thickness will 
be enough; close about the plants, fl inches’ 
thickness of soil will not be too much; but 
this should be put on at intervals—say, a couple 
of inches at a time—pressing it down very firmly. 
Of course, the thickness of soil near to the plant 
will be regulated by the size the hillocks were 
before the plants were put out. The leading 
shoots should be pegged down to secure an even 
covering to the soil, although the weight of 
the foliage will keep the shoots in their place 
on the soil. The majority of the side shoots are 
cut out—I mean, lateral growths. Place the 
blooms at setting-time to the sun, so that they 
are quite dry, which will assist the diffusion of 
the pollen more easily. The fruits may be 
about the size of tennis balls when placed on 
the inverted flower-pots, which will then stand 
just clear of the bulk of the leaves. The same 
general treatment would do for Melons in 
houses, except that the plants would not require 
stopping at 6 inches high. The leading snoot 
may be allowed to grow to the top of the wires 
fiist, and from it numerous side growths will 
push out, which will be the great bearing 
branches.—S. P. 

223. —Heating* a vinery witn tan.— 
I am afraid that “ Fury ” will find but a very 
slight rise in the temperature of the house from 
the use of a bed of tan only. The fermentation 
that takes place in this material, even when 
quite fresh, is very gentle, and though in a 
warm and close structure, it affords a mild 
bottom-beat, in a cool-house, the warmth thus 
obtained would be almost inappreciable, unless 
a very large mass indeed, could be employed. 
The heat, such as it is, is very lasting, but 
(< Fury ” would find two or three loads of nearly 
fresh stable-manure, placed in a heap in the 
house, and turned over every fourth or fifth day, 
far more effectual.—B. C. R. 

203.— Gordon Apple and Fear-tree* 
If the leading shoot is well ripened, only remove 
a few inches from the end; in some eases it 
might not be neoessary to shorten it at all. It 
depends upon the length and condition of the 
•hoot. The object is to clothe the shoot the 
whole length with bearing spurs, and this will 
generally happen without much shortening, 
especially if the trees have been worked on a 
dwarfing stock, as many oordons are.—E. H. 

*— Tm, oat down ths leading shoots to within 9 inches 
of ths old wood at onoe.—J. C. C. 

206.—Pruning orchard-trees.— In a general way, 
Easter Monday is too late for pruning orchard.trees, as it 
oannot well be done without some risk of injuring the 
flower-bods on the branohes left. But this year the 
buds are so numerous one might stretch a point to fetch 
up arrears of suoh work.—R. H. 

-It is not too late to prune Apple-trees, 

as the flowers have not yet made much progress 
towards development; but I would not care to 
let a careless man begin amongst the Pear-trees, 
as the flower-buds are far enough advanced to 
be broken off on the branches that are left. 
The same may be said of the Plum-trees, but 
if the work could be carefully performed there 
is not much objection to its being done so late. 
-J. D. E. 

205. — Growing the Gape Goose¬ 
berry.— This plant is a perennial, and belongs 
to the Solanum family. It may be raised from 
seeds, bat it will be more satisfactory to buy a 


small plant. I have several times tried to raise 
it from purchased seeds and failed—I expect 
through the seeds being old, as there is not 
mnch demand for them. Like its relative, the 
Tomato, it may be easily rooted from cuttings. 
It will grow well with the treatment usually 
given to Tomatoes—I have fruited it very well in 
a late vinery when the Vines were first planted— 
and it may be grown in either a cool or warm 
greenhouse, either planted out or in pots. In 
summer strong plants set out against a south 
wall will fruit.—E. H. 

- This p!ant requires to be treated rery similarly to 

the Tomato. Sow in alight heat in Match, and plant out 
in tioh soil and a sunny situation early in June, or else 
shift into larger pots, and give plenty of water and liquid- 
manure.—B. C. R. 

2ia— Grafting a Lemon.—It would be beet to 
graft an Orange on the Lemon stock. Tangerine or 
St. Michael's variety are the best. They are easily grafted. 
Cut your stock down, dice 2 inches In length of bark and 
wood from it, cut the same length from the salon, tie 
firmly together, and cover with day.—J. D. E. 


GARDEN MANAGEMENT IN A TOWN. 

169.—Sheffield is not an encouraging place 
for gardening on account of the smoke ; but if 
you must live there and have a space of ground, 
it is worth while to try and make the best of it. 

I should think there is no doubt that Grass will 
grow if you treat it liberally with top dressings 
of fresh soil or artificial manure at times. As 
the season is coming on, you should lay out the 
ground without delay ; then yon might set the 
shrubs and creepers and sow the Grass-seeds in 
April. What do you think of arranging the 
garden according to this plan ? I suppose the 
house stands at one end, and there there will be a 
permanent walk of some kind. For the remainder 
of the place I should propose a nice border, 
about 5 feet wide all along tinder the sunniest 
wall, a narrower border at far end, a good wide 
walk in front of the sunny border and the 
rest in grass. In this way it will look 
less stiff than with a border all round, 
and there will be more sense of space than 
if beds were cut in the lawn. Against the wall 
plant good strong roots of Irish Ivy and one or 
two Virginian Creepers. Of the latter the one 
with medium-sized leaves will do beat. It is 
more brilliant in ooleur than the large-leaved 
kind, and more easily established than Veitch’s. 
A few shrubs will much improve the appearance 
of the garden. Aucuba and Box will do as well 
as any. Set one of the Aucubas and the Box 
near the wall where yon have no border. And 
here, in the autumn, yon might plant a Keswick 
Oodlin Apple for the sake of tke blossom. Its 
branches rising above the wall will mnch add to 
the picluresqueness of effect. For plants in the 
border there is not much choice of perennials 
that will live through the winter in such an 
atmosphere ; but S ton ©crops and London Pride 
will grow, and the Flag Iris will furnish hand¬ 
some foliage, even if it does not flower. The 
MichaelmasDaisies and the old hardy white Chrys¬ 
anthemum should do fairly welL For brisht- 
nees you must trust to annuals and a few bedding 
plants. The tall Nasturtiums will grow any¬ 
where, and are brilliant and beautiful. These, 
with Convolvulus major, will brighten up the 
walls before the Virginian Creepers get np. For 
the border try dwarf Nasturtiums and tl e im¬ 
proved Marigolds ; and the first year I should 
have a few oommon annual Sunflowers, so as to 
make a show at once. It is no use planting 
Asters or French Marigolds, and you will have 
yellow enough without Calceolarias ; but some 
scarlet Pelargoniums will be an improvement. 
On the narrow border yon might set, in the 
autumn, some oommon wild bine Hyacinths and 
the white variety; they will flourish in the 
smokiest districts, and, I am told, the little 
yellow Aconite bears town-air welL You will 
be able to get lawn-seed from any good nursery¬ 
man. It should be sown in April. The ground 
must be nicely raked and levelled for it, and 
you must quite cover the seed with sifted soil, 
or the sparrows will take it. It should 
come up in about a fortnight. I have 
not advised anything that is expensive 
or not easily procurable from any good nursery. 
Of the shrubs, choose strong, young plants, 
rather than large ones. Finally, in warm, sum¬ 
mer weather, use a syringe or hose freely, so 
as to keep the foliage of everything as clean as 
possible, and take every opportunity to procure 
nice fresh soil from the country. Do not, as 
some do, attempt to manure the garden with 
coal-ashes or cinders. S. E. 
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CHAIN FERNS (WOODWARDIAS.) 
Woodwardia RADICANS, of which an illustra¬ 
tion is given, is perhaps the most noble of the 
few plants comprised in the genus. It is a 
native of Europe, being found, it is said, in Spain 
and Italy, but more generally recognised as a 
native of Madeira and the Azores. It is with¬ 
out doubt the best Fern that can be used for a 
large vase or pedestal. When planted a little 
above the line of visioa its broad, rich, bright- 
green, pendulons fronds have a beautiful effect, 
or planted in an elevated pocket in the fernery 
(as illustrated), it is almost, if not quite, as 
charming. Woodwardi&s are all easily grown. 
They require good drainage, and the soil should 
consist of turfy loam and peat in about equal 
parts, to which must be added a fair proportion 
of sharp sand. I am not particular what sand it 
is, asanything will do if it has the one essential— 
sharpness. Sand, however, from a macadamised 
road is injurious to plant life. When potted 
and placed in position, as soon as the roots 
show signs of moving into the new soil, the 
supply of water may be increased, until a large 
quantity will be necessary if 
the large fronds are to be 
kept in good condition. The 
temperature of quite a cool 
fernery is ample ; indeed, the 
great fault is giving too hot 
a position, because then the 
fronds are apt to become 
infested with black thrips, 
which turn them of a nasty 
brown colour and spoil their 
appearance. Although I do 
not recommend the treat¬ 
ment, I have a plant of W. 
radicans that has been out-of- 
doors all this winter. The 
crown appears to be sound, 
and this with only a covering 
of glass at the top, one end 
being open. 

W. radicans, the subject 
of our illustration, obtains its 
specific name from its rooting 
and forming a young plant 
near the apex of the frond. 

Plants may very often be 
seen with fronds of consider¬ 
able length. Upon the origi¬ 
nal plant, when growing 
strongly, the fronds are 
pinnate, the pinnae being 
broad, deeply cut or piuna- 
tifid, and about a foot long at 
the base, tapering upwards. 

The colour is bright green 
on the upper side, paler 
t>eneath, the fronds attaining 
a length of 6 feet or more, 
and the habit is decidedly 
pendulous. The rhizome is 
creeping and clothed with large brown, chaffy 
scales. This plant is said to be widely 
distributed, but I have little doubt that were 
specimens brought into our gardens from these 


jour house. 8low worms will also eat small slugs; but 
thev will furrow under the roots of jour Perns and un 
earth them, so that the remedy will be worse than the 
disease.—A. G. Bdtlkr. 

-The little slugB hide among the growth 

at the base of the plant, and & good many may be 
destroyed by clearing away all the old fronds 

which can be spared and some of the surface-soil, 
replacing it with fresh. Hunting with a candle 
at night may be tedious, but it will be necessary 
for a time till the slugs are cleared out. Placing 
some greased Cabbage or Lettuce-leaves on the 
tops of the pots will attract them, and facilitate 
their capture.—E. H. 


BASKET-FERNS FOR A WARDIAN CASE. 

I am asked by “ G. Rogers,” of Manchester, 
what small Ferns he could use for the above 
purpose, and what baskets he should use ? To 
take the baskets first, I think for a Wardian case 
the best that can be used are made of half Cocoa- 
nut-shells. They are not too cumbersome, they 
may be conveniently hung up, and they last a 
very long time without rotting. The Nut should 
be sawn in half, and a good-sized hole made in 
the bottom, and the drainage should be rendered 


Californian Chain Pern (Woodwardia radicans). 


efficient by pieces of charcoal and a layer of 

sweet Sphagnum Moss—this must not, however, 
be allowed to ocoupy any great amount of room, 

- . w „ - or it will rob the Fern of its root space. The 

various habitats, some differences would be 1 soil should consist of peat, Sphagnum Moss, 


readily seen. It is found in Europe, Teneriffe, , 
and the Canary Islands, Northern India, Cali¬ 
fornia, Mexico, Peru, and Guatemala. 

W. orientaub. —This species is a native of 
Japan. It is viviparous, the surface of the 
fronds being very often quite covered with 
hundreds of little bnlbiform plants. These may 
be easily rooted by pegging the frond down to 
the soil. The fronds are some 6 feet or 8 feet 
long by about 18 inches to 2 feet broad, bright 
green, and pendent. It is a very fitting com¬ 
panion to the first-named plant. 

W. japonic a. —This, as its name implies, is 
a native of Japan. It is a very handsome form, 
but smaller in all its parts than the two pre¬ 
viously named. The fronds are broadly ovate in 
oatline, pinnatifid, and from 1 foot to 2$ feet in 
length by about I foot in breadth, the colour 
being of a very dark-green. These Ferns are 
all evergreen, requiring but little trouble in 
their cultivation, and they should be more 
grown, for the effect produced by them is very 
charming. H. 

213—Slags and M&lden-hair Ferns. - There is 
nothing for you to do but turn loose a few small 
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and turfy loam, and it should not be filled up 
too full. In watering these plants I always 
consider it best to take the baskets down and 
soak them in a tub or pail of water, and hang 
them up a short time to drain before putting 
them in a position again. The following Ferns 
are all pretty little kinds very suitable for a 
case in a warm room. 

Lopholkpis piloselloides, “ the Mouse’s 
Ear,” is a very pretty little Fern, having a 
creeping rhizome, from which spring pale-green, 
entire fronds, ovate in outline, and about two 
inches high. The fertile fronds are narrower 
and longer than the sterile, and the ronnd 
masses of sori are very conspicuous and orna¬ 
mental. The thin, wiry rhizome is clothed with 
ferrugineous scales ; it is also known by the 
name of Polypodium, from which it differs in 
having netted veins ; the plant is a native of the 
West Indian Islands and Brazil. 

Pleopeltls vbnosa.— This is another simple 
fronded Fern, and it is one of the most handsome 
for this position, as the light shining through 
the fronds displays the great beauty of its vena¬ 
tion. The fronds vary from about 4 to 8 inches 


in length, springing from a much-branchedslender 
rhizome, which is densely clothed with ferru- 
gineems scales. The fertile fronds are much nar¬ 
rower than the sterile, and are ornamented with 
small rows of large sori on each side of the mid¬ 
rib. The colour of the fronds is dark-green, the 
venation being of a darker green. It comes from 
South America. 

Pleopeltis lycopodoides, a pretty, dwarf, 
closely-creeping plant, which will eventually 
form a close mass, covering the whole of the 
basket with its thickly-coated rhizome and nume¬ 
rous dark-green, somewhat oblong, fronds, which 
are from half an inch to an inch in length. The 
fertiles ones, when produced, are very narrow 
and longer ; colour a rich green. Native of 
West Indies and Brazil. 

Gonioptrris asplrnioides. — This species 
grows to almost a foot long and about 2 inches 
broad. The fronds are pendulous and pinnate, 
and the colour is dark-green. It comes from 
Brazil. 

Niphobolus pertusus. — Another simple 
fronded species of great beauty, producing from 
a scaly, creeping rhizome fronds of a rich deep- 
green, about 4 inches long. The fertile frond 
is much narrower and as long again, clothed on 
the under-side with reddish sori. The plant is 
found plentifully in Northern India, China, and 
Japan. 

Drymoglossum pilosei.loides, a pretty, 
small-growing species from Japan, with fleshy 
little fronds in a sterile state, the fertile ones 
being longer and narrower, and when it is 
fertile it presents a handsome appearance. The 

S lant, however, although common enough in 
apan, is almost lost to cultivation, indeed, 
«aving in Botanical Gardens, it can scarcely be 
t jund. 

Asplrnium flabrllifolium, a delicate-look¬ 
ing, singular, and beautiful Fern. Its fan-shaped 
fronds hang upon very slender stems. It is one 
of the little species that should not be absent 
from any Fern-case. It comes from Australia. 

Doodia caudata. —This is a pinnate species, 
the fertile and sterile fronds being different; 
the sterile ones being frequently small; the 
colour is bright-green. This, though very 
prettv is a common plant in gardens. Native of 
Australia. 

Ptkris scaberula, a pretty Fern, making 
fronds from 9 inches to a foot in length, and 
from 4 to 6 inches wide ; the colour is pale 
green. It haa a creeping rhizome, and it does 
not like to be disturbed. Native of New 
Zealand. 

The above kinds will, I think, suit you. 

I have refrained from naming Filmy Ferns, 
many of which would make splendid objects; 
but I have not quoted any high-priced kinds, 
thinking that perhaps this might deter you 
from prosecuting your study of these beautiful 
plants ; but should you require these I should 
be happy to name some few kinds.—J. Jarvis. 


219 — Adlan turn Parleyense.— This is 
a stove species, but it may be grown in a night 

temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. It does 
best in good turfy loam, the pots to be well 
drained. This Fern is not difficult to grow ; 
bat when in bad condition from overwatering, 
or any other cause, it is more difficalt to bring 
round again than the common Maiden-hairs. It 
does not require bottom-heat generally; still, 
plunging the pot in a mild hot-bed will not do 
harm.—E. H. 

- The plant is not likely to do well sunk 

in a hot-bed. It is not a difficalt Fern to grow 
if the cultural conditions are right. The plant 
succeeds best in clean, well-drained pots, using 
a mixture of two parts fibrous peat to one part 
of good yellow loam, some coarse, white sand, 
and nodules of charcoal. It requires a hot¬ 
house temperature, but not the extreme of heat; 
55 degs. to 60 degs. in winter is sufficient as a 
minimum temperature. The plant should be 
placed in an open position in the house, well 
shaded from hot sunshine, but allowed plenty of 
light. It must be moderately supplied with 
water as warm as the temperature of the 
house.—J. D. E. 


238. — Carnations splitting their 
flower-pods. —I fear it must be admitted 
that the majority, or, at any rate, many of 
what are regarded as the standard varieties of 
Carnations, are pod-bursters. It is not the 
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fault of the cultivator, hut solely a fault of the 
flower, a great defect that has been too lightly 
regarded; in fact, pampered and tolerated. 
Hence the introduction of such contrivances as 
india-rubber bands and paper-collars to hold 
and keep the flower together and in position. 
If “ Geo. Jessop ” had been to one of the Carna¬ 
tion Bhows he would have seen that not only do 
the judges permit paper-collars, bands, and 
other deceptive appliances and artificial aids to 
make a flower appear what in reality it is not, 
but that the exhibitor who does not avail him¬ 
self of these and other malpractices has no 
chance of figuring even at the bottom of the 
prize list. In addition to tying up the flowers, 
they are dressed, petals removed, others flat¬ 
tened out, and this dexterity in the use of the 
tweezers has assisted in winning the prize. This 
is an unexaggerated view of Carnation exhibit¬ 
ing as it has prevailed, but I am pleased to be 
able to assure this would-be cultivator of a 
lovely flower that better days are dawning. ~ At 
a conference at the Carnation Show last year, 
Mr. Martin Smith, who is, I believe, a sup¬ 
porter of the Carnation Society, turned upon 
and roundly rated its members and officials and 
florists generally, for the state to which they 
had brought the Carnation. He spoke of it as a 
coddled, pampered flower that was fast losing 
the constitution Nature had endowed it with ; 
that the flowers were grown in pots, upon plants 
protected by frames and houses during winter, 
and, lastly, they were manipulated before they 
wereshown. He finished by offering substantial 
prizes, which are to be competed for this season. 
They embrace several classes, and all the blooms 
are to be cut from plants that were planted in 
the open air last autumn, and they are to be 
shown as they are cut, with several inches of 
stem and, I think, some foliage; but I write 
from memory, as I do not happen to have the 
conditions of the competition at hand. It re¬ 
mains for those who wish to see the Carnation 
exhibited as grown, and grown worthy of being 
exhibited, to follow Mr. Martin Smith in the 
path in which he has taken a substantial lead. 
There are good Carnations that do not split, 
and if growers as well as raisers will set up a 
high ideal and have nothing to do with the 
bursters, they must assuredly go. It is only 
lately that the outcry against them has been 
manifest. It was very strong last year in the 
pages of the Garden, and needfully so, because 
the Carnation is growing in popularity. It is 
second only in importance to the Rose as a 
flower for English gardens, and just as we would 
not think of growing, or even look at, but dub 
a monstrosity, a Rose whose flowers burst into 
halves or quarters, and the petals were a loose, dis¬ 
hevelled, shapeless mass, so with a bursting Car¬ 
nation. It has no beauty in the garden nor value 
for cutting, and to dress it and exhibit it is de¬ 
ceptive, because there are many who see it upon 
the exhibition-table would naturally think that 
was how it grew, of course minus the inevitable 
paper-collar. The best Roses in the garden are 
the best upon the exhibition-table, without any 
manipulation, and I hope the day is not far 
distant when it will be the same with the Car¬ 
nations. In the meantime, it behoves all those 
who love the flower to do all they oan to hasten 
that time, whilst, as “Mr. Jessop” is interested, 
I would strongly advise him to make it a point 
to visit the National Carnation Society’s Show 
this season, and in addition to all the palpable 
artificialities I have alluded to he will discover 
others, especially upon the plants in pots, which 
will have all their blooms disposed as they did 
not grow, and held in false positions with wires. 
—A. H. 


CLUB MOSSES (LYCOPODIUMS). 

A gentleman has sent me a set of these plants, 
which he asks me to name. He has been travel¬ 
ling in New Grenada and Bolivia and neigh¬ 
bouring countries, and has paid particular at¬ 
tention to these plants, and he hopes to get them 
to grow. I hope he may, and it would be a rare 
sight to see a nice collection of them, but I am 
of opinion that we have hitherto gone the wrong 
way to work to succeed in their cultivation. 
The plants have too frequently been tied up 
straight and not allowed to become pendent or 
to hang at will. I advise them to be potted 
very firmly in small pots, in peat and light 
turfy loam, and the pots to be hung up in 
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baskets, with a layer of Moss over the surface. 
During the spring and summer they should be 
kept well supplied with water, and even during 
the winter they should not be allowed to suffer 
through want of water. The names of the 
specimens sent are as follows: L. taxifolium(l),a 
very fine and handsome species, which makes 
pendulous stems; it is widely distributed in 
America. L. linifolium (2), a much more slender 
plant than the last named, with long, slender 
leaves closing the stems; also widely distributed. 
L. cernuum (3) : This is a species found pretty 
generally throughout the tropics. It assumes 
many forms. The one now before me is of a very 
tall and slender plant; evidently it was grown in 
a warm place. It is a plant which cannot live 
without limestone. L. dichotum (4), a very 
pretty plant, with pendent shoots, clothed with 
deep-green leaves. L. attenuatum (5), a pretty 
plant with a stem several times dunotomously 
forked, the leaves very dense. L. reflexum (6), 
or a form of this species. L. compactum (7): 
This is a species widely distributed; the foliage 
is stained with red. The other numbers, up to 12, 
I cannot make out now, but I hope to do so 
in the course of a few days. J. J. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM* 

161.—Chrysanthemums In pots.— 

Tobacco powder is the best material to use for 
ridding green-fly from the leaves and the points 
of growth of Chrysanthemum shoots. D ust the 
parts affected in the evening, and the following 
morning vigorously syringe the shoots with clean 
water, which should not only remove the 
powder, but wash the shoots clean of fly also. No 
time should be lost now in taking off the 
cuttings, if they are to be grown on into any 
size of plants in particular.—E. M. 

200.— Growing 1 Chrysanthemums. — 

For outdoor culture, an open position in the 
garden must be chosen, and the plants ought 
not to be exposed to the cold winds from the 
north and east. The south or west side of a 
wall or fence would be best. Plant early flower¬ 
ing varieties, and if each plant could be pro¬ 
tected in the first months of the year with a 
glass light it would give them an early start. 
They like good rich soil to grow in; and if 
plants are required for room decoration, these 
must also be grown out-of-doors during summer 
and autumn, until the flower-buds are well 
formed.—J. D. E. 

152 —Single Chrysanthemums. —The 
varieties named by “F. C.” belong to this sec¬ 
tion, and they are of a race of exceptionally 
pleasing and useful plants for supplying flowers 
in profusion, whether as pot specimens or in a 
cut state. In my opinion this section is not 
nearly cultivated so much as its merits deserve. 
In addition to Mrs. Langtry, White Perfection, 
and Mary Anderson, which are amongst the 
twelve beat varieties, the first named is much 
admired for its perfume and profusion of 
flowering. The following are good : Florence 
blush), Snowflake (white), Yellow Jane (yellow), 
Souvenir de Londres (rich-crimson), Mrs. A. C. 
Moult (amaranth-crimson), Nelly (bright filac- 
| pink), Admiral Sir T. Symonds (orange-yellow), 
America (blush, changing to white), and Bessie 
Conway (crimson, stnpea white).—E. M. 


HOUSE) Ac WINDOW GARDENING. 

239.— Trellis and Climbers.-A wooden 
trellis is not any better for the growth of Roses 
than nailing them to the wall. But the latter 
does more harm to the building, on account of 
the number of nail-holes made in securing 
the growth to the wall. I advise you to have 
trellis, which must be securely fastened to the 
building, or the whole may come down in a 
storm. The openings in the trellis ought not to 
be more than 5 inches. The best Roses for the 
south wall are Lamarque (white), Cheshunt 
Hybrid (red), and W. A. Richardson (deep 
orange). For the west wall you may select Gloire 
de Dijon (fawn), and Reve d’Or (yellow). You 
had better be content with the Robos only on 
the walls. I should think the green Ivy the 
best to plant against the north wall. The only 
injury the trellis will do to the wall is the 
making of the holes for the wooden plugs, which 


are neoesaary to secure the woodwork to it.— 

J. C. C. 

212 .—Retain* plants from seeds.—Bettor take 

the seeds out of the dark cupboard. Light is essential to 
healthy growth. Ton will succeed better in the window, 
with the glass over the pots to equalise the moisture.— 
B. H. 

— It is not a good plan to put the pots in 
which the Beeds are sown in a dark cupboard. 
It would do no harm to leave them in such a 
place until the seeds began to vegetate ; but the 

{ >lants would do better if thepots had been in a 
ight position all the time. The best place for 
them would be a window where the sun could 
shine upon them. It is a good plan to place the 
glass over the pots, as this prevents evaporation 
and keeps the seeds in a more equable tempera- 
I ture. Of course, they would do better in a hot- 
| bed or greenhouse ; but I presume no such 
accommodation can be afforded them.—J. D. EL 


RULES FOB CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted to 
Gabbskcio free of marge if correspondent* follow the rules 
here laid down for theur guidance. Ail communications 
for insertion should be clearly and oonetsely written an 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gasdskim, 57, Southampton-strcet, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Prsusna. 
The name and address of the sandier are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
vn mind that, as Ga&duuio has to be sent to press soma 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answer^ (which, with theeaoeptioncf such as o os mot 
well be classified, will be found to their different d e p o rt - 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge ana 
observations p erm it, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do iseU to mention 
the localities in which their experience i* gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Q a boots 
should men ti on the number in which they appeared. 


259. —Manuring Strawberries.— Is it neoesaury 
to manure Strawberries each side, and what is the best 
manure tor them 7—South Habib. 

260. —Topping a Yew-tree.— When should I top 
a Yew-tree f I want it to remain at a screen, and yet the 
top interferes with a nice Lime-tree.—B. 

26L— Hyacinths for show — I shall be glad to be 
advised as to the names of 12 or 18 of the best Hyacinths 
to grow for show purposes?—H atubblsioh. 

262. — Uses of charred wood.— I have some oharred 
wood, which 1 have sifted. What purpose oan I put it to ? 
1 have a vegetable and also a flower-garden.—J. w. K. 

263. — Guano for pot-Roses.— Will someone kindly 
Inform me whether guano is a good stimulant for Rosea 
or not, and, if so, how strong should it be used ?— Iokoea- 
mus. 

264. —Propagating the Wistaria sinensis.— 
Will someone kindly tell me the beet way to propagate 
this Wistaria, and what time of year it should be done 7— 
E.L.M C. 

265. —Treatment of Pampas Grass.—8hould 
Pampas Grass be clipped oloee, as I see some are 7 Mine 
ere so untidy, with long, dead leavea And is now the 
time to do it 7—B. 

266. — Sowing Peas.—I have some seed of Champion 
of England and Daniels’ Matohless Harrow Peas. When 
shall I sow them so that 1 shall be able to gather pods the 
latter end of July?—Ivo. 

267. — Sawdust for flow era—I have a quantity of 
sawdust, some of which is well decomposed. Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me If I oan use it instead of, or mixed 
with, leaf-mould for flowers ?— R. T. 

m—Fixing lime wash on a greenhouse 
wall.—I have put up a small greenhouse. How oan 1 
best fix limewaeh, so that It will not wash off easily when 
I use the syringe on the wall ?—Ivo. 

269. —Old cankered Apple-trees.— Would some¬ 
one kindly tell me whether lifting the roots of Apple-trees, 
21 years old, and badly cankered, would do any good, and, 
if so, at what time of the year to lift them 7—A. T. 

270. —Peaches in a greenhouse —I want to grow 
a oouple of Peach-trees against the wall of m> greenhouse. 
Would someone kindly inform me ss to the time of plant¬ 
ing and preparation of soil? The border is only 18 inohee 
wide.—A. W. 

271. —Campanula pyramidal is In pots.— 
I should be most grateful if anyone would give me 
directions for growing Campanula pyramidalis In pots? 
Should it be town In the open ground and the seedlings 
lifted ?-G. M. D. E. 

272. —Unhealthy Lachenallas —These with me 
have a very unhealthy look. The leaves are flabby, aad 
the blooms have been very poor, both last year and this.. 
Any advice as to how to improve them 1 shall also he 
very thankful for 7— Dbvoh. 

273. — Brunsvigia multiflora.— At about this 
time last year I received from a friend in South Africa a bulb 
with this name. My gardener potted it and placed it in 
the greenhouse, but up to the present it shows no sign of 
growing. Will someone kindly tell me what treatment it 
ought to receive, and what beat ia neoesaary 7 In my 
greenhouse are both Grape-Vines and flower*.—D bvoh. 
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274. — Variegated-leaved Fuchalae. <fcc.— 1 
•hall be much obliged if anyone can give me the names of 
some gpod variegated-leaved Fuohafce, and any other 
plants jnltabla for outside, ia window? I want those that 
do not require to be constantly changed. — Subscriber. 

275. «-HyaolntlUi and Annuals.—' Would someone 
kindly say if it would do to cut down tbe leaves of Hya¬ 
cinths la a border when they are out of flower, and put a 
layer of earth over them, and then sow Annuale, so ae to 
avoid the trouble of taking: up the bulbs?— Emma. 

270.— Manuring a Narcissus-bed.— I should be 
fled of advioe ae to a large Narcissus-bed whioh has been 
neglected these last two years? Whioh would be the beet 
manure to use, oris it too late to apply it now. as they ate 
jttat showing above the ground ? I have had them well 
cleaned.—S outh Hants. 

277. — Garden netting.— A poor invalid has just 
made mo about 6 yards of string-nettitag for the garden. 
I oonolode it will not last unleee tanned or tarred. Whioh 
is the beet plan of the two, and can anyone tell me where 
I oan get it done? 1 know of no place in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, at Egfaam, Surrey.—E. T. 

278. —Poor-rate on garden and nursery 
ground#-- Can anyone kindly Inform me if there is any 
aneoMMa in the amount of poor-rate paid on garden and 
nursery lands, Ac. ? For although ws get a reduction on 
the looal rates, we get ncne on the poor-rates, whioh are 
by far the heaviest of all.—J. O. H. 

279. — Musk from seed. In pots.— How must I 
proceed to manege this in a covered window-case, 4 fleet 
4 Inches by 2 feet 6 Inches ? 1 have a space in the bottom 
of the case about 1 foot deep; bottom has 3 inobes of sand 
on it. Would it be a suitable position to place the pots in 
for the seed to germinate?— Bradford. 

280. — Treatment of Vallota purpurea.— Will 
someone kindly tell me bow to treat this plant, so as to 
fatm a good specimen ? Also if it is possible to hare it in 
bloom by the middle of August? I have potted 5 good stsed 
bulbs in a 9-inch pot, and placed them In a warm green¬ 
house. Is this right ?— Sau.ii. 

281. —Bedding plants and rabbits.— I want to 
plant Carnations. Pansies, or Violas, Petunias, Verbenas, 
Phlox Drammondi, and Dahlias in beds in tbe grounds at¬ 
tached to my house, but, unfortunately, they are plagued 
with rabbits. Are tbe flowers named snob as these ani¬ 
mals destroy ? If so, will some kind friend tell me what I 
may safely plant?—F. 8. 

282. —Propagating Everlasting Peas from 
eutttngs ana seed.— Will someone kindly tell me tbe 
beet time to take the cuttings and to make them, and 
whether to strike them in pots or in the border under a 
hendlight, with or without them? If raised from seeds, 
thculd these be long in germinating? I shall be glad of 
any information on the subject.—L at htr us albcs. 

283. —Water for a conservatory from a 
Stream.— I have a stream of water running along the 
boundary of my garden, and it is about 5 yards lower than 
It and the floor of the conservatory. Will someone kindly 
Ml me how I oan supply the trough in the conservatory 
with water from the stream ? Is there any other means to 
do so besides pumping it? If not, what kind of pump 
would be most suitable for the work?— PsHrumm Ova. 

284. -Potting large Camellias. — I have two 
MTge Camellias in 4-sized pots, and they want repotting. 
I think of putting them into 2 sized pots, but I should like 
to hear what some others think abont the potting—the 
beet soil and time for doing them: if after the growth is 
made and tbe buds set, or as soon as the flowering is over? 
I have had them well set with buds for several years, and 
all open, but they are poor for want of more root-room. 
They are about 30 years old.—R. H. 

£86 -Sowing down a Grass-plot.— I have a 
front,garden that I thought of sowing down for Grass, and 
am going to follow instructions given in Gard siting, Dec. 
27, 1890. Tills is the length and width that I propose 
sowing with tirass-eeeds: 45 ft. long, 6 ft. C in. wide. I shall 
get tbe best lmwn Grass mixture 1 oan, with White Dutch 
Clever. Would someone please to say what quantity I 
should require ? I wish to do it well.—A. Harz., 113 , Ber - 
street, Norwich. 

saa.—Chrysanthemums from cuttings.— 
A gardener gave me some Chrysanthemum-cuttings just 
before last Christmas of tbe following kinds: Madame 
Desgrange, Moonlight, Prinoees of Wales, Madame Mon- 
teU, Duchess of Edinburgh, grandiflora, Baton de Praillv, 
Julia, and Boule d’Or. I have struck them and potted 
them singly in small pots. Will someone be kind enough 
to tell me how to treat them in the future, and give the 
colours of the varieties named? I have a smalt green¬ 
house. Should ihey hloom in the same, or will they hurt 
out-of-doors next autumn ?—J. H. 

287. — Poaches and Vines.— Two years ago I built a 
house for Peaches and Vines. Some of the former trees, 
trained against tbe back wall, are now blooming well, but 
others, also on the same wall, cast a very large proportion 
of the fruit-buds when only of the sixe of a grain of Sago, 
although about a dozen blooms on each tree hare opened 
welt I am told that some sorts of Peaches are not suit¬ 
able for planting In a house, as they require to be kept 
hack by exposure to tbe winter frosts. Will someone 
kindly inform me whether this is the case, or whether the 
dropping of the buds may be accounted for by improper 
treatment of any kind ? Some trees in pots, wbioh were 
kept out-of-doJTfl until about a month or six weeks 
ago, are covered with fruit-buds, all of whioh seem to he 
developing satisfactorily.— Pbach-blossom. 

288. —Raising hybrid Digitalis and Lilies.- 
For the last seven years 1 have tried to obtain a hybrid 
between several varieties of Digitalis—viz., D. purpurea, 
D. alba, D. gloxinioides, D. grandifiora, D. lanata, D. cana¬ 
densis, and D. ferruglnea. I have crossed them in all 
manner of ways, sometimes making a white kind the seed- 
bearer, and sometimes using pollen of the same to fertilise 
a yellow or a purple, yet I have not produced a single new 
variety. My method has been thus: As soon as my plants 
era ia full bloom, I have selected my seed-bearers, or 
mothers, have taken off all the flowers fully opened, and 
the seed-pods (if any); then cut off the anthers of flowers 
half opened with a pair of long, narrow scissors; then 
duated the pistils every morning about eleven o’clock with 
the pollen of other kinds, each one about three' * 
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as to be sure to oatch the pistil in its proper state; then 
covered the whole spiles of flowers and buds with a long, 
narrow muslin bag. I have often obtained seed, but 
very little has germinated; and what has grown has only 
produced the ordinary old varieties. I have also done the 
same with several varieties at Lilies—via., L. aureturn, 
L. oandidum, L. orooeum(or common orange L.), L. land- 
folium, L. Harris!, Turk’s Cap, Ac., but with Ilka failure. I 
shall be very glad of any information on this subjeot, either 
as to cause of failure, or if so oh hybrids are possible ?— 
Ivamhob. __ 

To the, foUowmg queries brief editorial replies 
sure, given ; but readers are inmtod to.gim further 
answers should they be able to offbr additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

289. —Bria obeaa (J. Jackson).—I am very glad 
you sent me a bulb with the flower, as I easily oould then 
refer it to an old and well-known species. Tbs flowers are 
white, slightly tinged with pink. The name refers to the 
swollen bulb. It oomes from Monhaeln.—M. B. 

290. —Potting Adlantums (F. IT.).—Yes, now is 
the time to perform this operation, and I should advise you 
to cut away all the old fronds before tbe young ones grow 
up among them. You will find this a very great trouble 
If left until then, and it will lacerate the new fronds muoh. 
—J. J. 

291. —Lasftandnt m&er&ntha (0. Ellis). — No 
doubt you have got the free-flowering kind, and, if so, it 
Is the right one. I have seen this plant subjected to very 
cool treatment—notably, in Mr. Lung's nursery at Forest- 
hill, where it grows freely and flowers profusely. Keep It 
in a cool greenhouse.—J. J. 

292. —Odontogloesum Iuteo-purpureum(0<fon- 
to). —Yes, this is a very pretty and large-flowered variety 
of a very variable plant. It seems to be widely distributed 
In New Granada, and many have received special names. 
This, however, appears to be too plainly but a variety of 
the spedee. I am not sum what the form auro-purpureum 

293. —Oytlsue raoemosus losing its bloom 
bads (C. B.X—Probably the Cytisus is suffering from dry¬ 
ness at the roots or in the air of the greenhouse. It re¬ 
quires when in active growth plenty of water at the root, 
and a rather moist atmosphere. Shade a little from very 
bright sunshine, and give a moderate amount of air, but 
avoid cold draughts. 

294. —Triehopllla suavlsdf. B. 1F.).-Tbisis the 
name of tbe bulb and leaf of Orohid sent, and if the plants 
are healthy they should soon flower. The flowers an very 
attractive, and sweet-soented, with an odour like White 
thorn. Tbe blooms am soft-white, the lip yellow in the 
throat, the outer part spotted and blotohed with violet- 
ram. It oomes from Costa Rica, and thrives bast in tbe 
Brazilian-house.—M. B. 

296. —Columnea Sohledlana (J. O. IT.).—This is 
the name of your plant, and a very elegant one it is. The 
tubular flowers are about 2 inches long, with a ground 
colour of clear yellow, prettily epotted with brown. It is 
a Mexican representative of the Gesneracee. Them are 
some handsome members of this family, whioh used years 
ago to be much more popular than they am at the present 
time. You should carefully preserve the plant.—J. J. 

295. —Acacia lophantha for the flower-gar¬ 
den, Ac. (A. 0. IF.). —Yes, this is invaluable in summer 
for dotting through large beds of Pelargoniums or Verbe¬ 
nas. Its graceful habit of growth and Fern-like foliage 
effectually relieve tbe glare that belongs to such plants. 
It is best raised from seed, which, if sown now in strong 
heat, will make large plant# for this season's bedding. It 
is also a capital plant for greenhouse or window deooration 
in autumn. 

297. —Plants for a north window (IT. Y. T.\— 
The Moneywort, or Creeping Jenny (Lysimaohla Nnmmil¬ 
iaria), and its golden variety would be two excellent 
plants for the situation; they love the shade, dreop 
graoefully, and bear a profusion of bright yellow flowere. 
With them might be tried Cuphea platyoentra, Lobelias 
(blue and white), and Fuchsias. All these are cheap, and 
can be purchased from almost any looal nurseryman. 

298. —Trlchomanes renlforme ( M. McNaugh- 
ten \—The Fern-frond you send me is of tbs above-named 
plant You say your brother has sent you home a speci¬ 
men for your Fern-case from abroad. Well, there is only 
one country it is found in, and that le New Zeeland. 
When it is fertile it is very handsome. If your brother is 
living In that country you should ask him to send you 
from time to time other Filmy Ferns, which he will And 
in great plenty, and they will all do well with you in the 
Fern-case.—J. J. 

299. —Perns for an unheated greenhouse 

(J. B. C .).—This enquirer asks for the names of a few 
showy and effective varieties? The following kinds will 
be found good ones: Polystiohum ooncinnum. perhaps 
better known as Lastrea Btandishl; Lastrea varia, known 
as L. opaoa, Todea hymenophylloides, Polystiohum 
prolifernm Wollastoni, many of tbs Athyrium Filix-fmmina 
varieties, but these are deciduous, Lomaria magellanloa, 
Diotyogramma Japonlca, Dioksonla antarctioa, Cyrtomium 
earyotidium, Adiantum pedatum, and Adiantum formo- 
•uiB.—J. Jarvis. 

300. — Culture of Bougainvillea glabra 

(B. C. 2).).—This plant requires liberal treatment during 
the summer-plenty of heat, light, and moisture, and a 
season of rest ia a comparatively low temperature. Prune 
back early in the year, and place In a temperature of 
65 dega. to 60 degs-, and when growth commences shift 
Into a compost of good loam and peat, well sanded. 
Water liberally when in full growth, and well expose in 
early autumn to light and air to ripen up the wood. 
Winter in an intermediate house, giving just enough 
water to keep the wood from shrivelling and the roots from 
suffering. 

301. —Sowing 1 Beetroot (B. T. R.\— The time for 
sowing varies from the beginning of April to tbe middle 
of May. In the majority of soils, about the 20th of April 
will be found to be tbe best time; if sown too early, especi¬ 
ally if the soil be rich, it is liable to run to seed, or the 
roots to grow too large, medium-sized roots being always 
most highly valued, more particularly for aaladiag. The 


seed should be sown in drills. 15 inobas asunder, and 
14 inches deep, andifc aheulO.be osense d la by hand ; a 
rake should not be employed for this purpose, as by its use 
half the seed ia often drawn out of the drills, and the crop 
turns oat a failure. 

302. — Gongora maculate (IF. B. D.\— This plant 
should be grown In a hanging-basket. I oannot think why 
the various species have been so muoh negieoted by 
Orchid-growers. A 1 ' are beautifully marked, their flowere 

reminding me t._oh of artificial flies, whioh I used to 

use in fly-fishing when muoh younger than I now am. 
The flowers g produced upon pendent spikes, hanoe the 
necessity of % owing them in baskets, which, however, 
need not be large. For soil urn good peat-fibre and 
Sphagnum Moee, with the addition of some nodules of 
onarooaL The Cattleya-houee would be the best place to 
hang them up in.—M. B. 

303. -Oleanders from seed (C. J. lf.X—Sow dur¬ 
ing this month In well-drained 6-inoh pots, inaoompoetof 
sandy leaf-mould and loam in equal proportions. Cover 
the pots with a piece of glass, ana place in a warm oornerof 
the greenhouse, shading from hot sun, and never allow the 
seed to become dry. when the seedlings are large enough 
to handle, priok them out some six or eight in aO-inob pot, 
and when well established Inure to full sun to mature the 
growth. The following March shift them singly into small 
pota in good loamy soil, and repot again when these 
become full of roots. Notes on their culture will be sure 
to appear from time to time in Gardening. 

304. — Orchids In greenhouses (0. B.).—You are 
like a good many others, you talk of a greenhouse and you 
mean a stove. Now, I think you oauuot have read me 
aright, for I have said that in my young days I used to 
grow Orchids with stove plants, end, in my older day* I 
believe, they have a better atmosphere to breathe when so 
grown. Why should an Orohid like Odontogloesum blan- 
dum, which grows upon flowering plants, require to be 
shut up away from the very plants to a state of cultivation ? 
You may grow Cattleyas where you oan manage Coelogyne 
oristata; so take my advioe and grow Cattleyas, and let 
me know how you euooeed. The family at Deodxobium also, 
of which you have two epeolee , would afford you many 
beauties. These plants might ail be grown in hanging- 
baskets with your Dracaenas and Eucharia.—M. B. 

305. —Orchids In a greenhouse (C. H. BIX—This 
correspondent sends me a carefully-drawn plan of his 
greenhouse, and the additions he proposes to make to it, 
and I wish everyone asking a question would make them¬ 
selves as well understood. 1 think very highly of hie 
plans, and I oertainly would advise him to annex tbe west 
end and the northern ae well. There are quite a host of 
plants that would do admirably in them both, using the 
northern piece far MsedevaUus, and some Odontogloe- 
aums and Onddiuma; and many of the Odontogioesums 
would thrive In the west end. Tbe list of plants is a 
very good one, and there are quite a host of kinds, of whioh 
I oould give you the names, and will do so, too, at a future 
time. In the meantime, get your annexing finished, and 
then write me again. I waa speaking to a gentleman from 
11 0. H. S.’e” neighbourhood a few days ago, and he was 
lamenting that so few people were to be found in his dis¬ 
trict who grow a few Orohlds. Since then I have had two 
separate enquiries from the district asking my advioe. If 
the numbers increase as rapidly as this there may soon be 
quite a colony of Orchid-growers there.—M. B. 


NAMB8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any oommunteatums re s pecting plants or f nstU 
sent to name should always aooompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Ixj.ua- 
raATUD, 37, Southampton-strcet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— B. 0. C .—Leila anoepe.—- 
L.A.Q. —1, Crinum Moorei; 2, A Geenera, perhaps Coo peri. 

- Southampton. —1, Adiantum oaadatum; 2, Gnidia pint- 

folia; 3, Correa cardinalis; 4, Acacia pubeecens; 6,Taben»- 

montana ooronaria fl.-pL ; 6, Fnuioisoea uniflora.- 

0. T. P.—l, Vanda Roxburgh!; 2, Miltonia cuneata; 
3, Odontogloesum Oerstedi— F. C.—Deutsia gracilis. 

- F. 0.C.—Violet Marie Louise.- M. J. E. T., Nor- 

wood .—Colchican er Ivory-flowered Bladder-nut (Staphy- 
lea oolohioaX It ia hardy, and will grow well in any good 
soil, and seems to prefer partial shade. It is an excellent 

plant for forcing.- H. Banner.— Not a Myrtle, hut 

Deutria gracilis.- Gwynne .—Acacia lineata.- C H. W 

—1, Trwdeaoantia orasaifolia apparently; but specimen 
wee muoh crushed; 2, Fuohsb procumbent 

Names of fruit.— C. J. O., Broadstairs .—Apples 
and Pears: 1, Apple Gaaooigne’s Seedling. Other specimens 
far too much shrivelled and out of condition to identify 
aoourately. Bend again another season when in good 
order. _ 


TO OORBBSPONDBNTS. 

We Should be glad if readers would remember that m 
do not answer queries by poet, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert qxterles 
that do not eontain the name and address of sender. 

J. H.— Advertise in or consult the advertising columns 

of Farm and Home, published at this office.-3*. Hutton . 

—Do not stop the Zonal Pelargoniums after the second 

week in June.- A. T.— Now is tbe time to graft Apple- 

trees.- Mrs. Wood, Church Lcncford Rectory, Rigby. — 

Applv to Messrs. We. Paul and Sons, Waltham-cross, 

Herif.- Enquirer, Norwich.— Apply to Mr. T. 8. Ware, 

Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N.- Brad¬ 

ford— H you read Gardening regularly you will see In 
this and other numbers reoently notes on “ Bulbs after 
flowering.** H. Banner.— Too much damp is the prob¬ 
able cause of tbe mischief to the Pelargoniums. How 

have they been treated ?- korth Staf.— Yes, it is very 

unusual. It is very precooioua.- Leo. No, oertainly not. 

The seeds are larger than a Scarlet Runner Bean. The 
ooniog ia unusual in this country; but is becoming more 
frequent. 

Catalogues received. — Herbaceous Plants and 
Hardy Florist? Fk/ioert. James Veitoh & Sons, Royal 
Exotic Nursery, 514, King's-road, Chelsea. London, S.W. 

- Exhibition Pansies. Albert Morris « Co., Carlow, 

Ireland.- Hardy Perennials and Bower Plants, Bed¬ 

ding Plants, Dahlias , Climbers, Bulbs, Chrysanthemums, 
«tc. Collins Bros, and Gabriel, 39, Waterloo-road, London, 

8. F*- Fancy Pansies for Exhibition. Wm. Sydenham, 

Tamworth, Warwickshire. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. j 

QUERIES. 

806. —Limt to a fowl-hoQM.— will “ Pouiting,” or 
•omeooe eke, kindly tell me if lime, kid under the porches 
where fowle rooet, would be benelleiel or injurious to the 
fowls?— D. T. 

807. — Fowling Bantam chickens. — Would 
41 Docking” kindly tell me how to feed young white hen* 
tern chickens for showing ? I hove got some with Yellow 
legs and some with whits legs. Which are the best to 
keep for showing? Also how ought I to feed the o:d ones? 
Is Indian Corn a good thing?—£ M. 8. 

808— Silver Sebright male Bantam.—wm 
'* Boulting,” or anyone else who knows, please say why he 
has no sickle feathers to his tail, and no flowing hackles 
on either side thereof? He is an aged bird (June, 1888), 
rery gay and proud and hold in nls bearing. Previous 
owner says be nad a full bushy tail before.—C. E., Lyme 
Regie. 

800.—Fowl a not laying well, dfcc.— I keepabout 
thirty-five laying bens: Dark Brahmas, Plymouth Bocks, 
Dorkings, and the oommon sort, but I have nad no eggs for 
months from them, and even now only get a oouple of 
eggs every other day. Some of the Brahmas are in their 
second year of laying, the rest are eleven months old; 
so what can the cause be? They get Barley-meal and 
toppings, or oom mixed with Potato-parings (boiled every 
morning fresh) for breakfast, and at evening a gallon of 
mixed Barley and Wheat; a large orchard to run in, 
and shed to sleep in, covered in with felting. Is my feed¬ 
ing too fattening? I have also about twenty young 
autumn ohieks, which, owing to the severe winter and 
drinking snow-water, bare become very thin. How can I 
fatten them quickly I—Bsist Jasul 

REPLIES. 

8867.— Pigeon sitting.—I feel sure “T. M., Kirk,” 
will find hie pigeons are both hens, and the four ergs will 
micro unfertile. Put two undoubted cooks with them.— 
Edwd. Cocsssnes. 

3353. — Fowls for profit.— Minorca, Leg 
horn, and Andalusian are all front-rank egg* 
producers, but a good cross is a little stronger 
and hardier. A Redcap male bird with any of 
above hens, or a Leghorn with Minorca or 
Andalusian hens, would both make as fine a 
cross for eggs as oan be got; the pullets, if 
hatched at the proper time, would lay in winter. 
For a table bird and layer combined I find 
Houdans are the best of any pure non-sitting 
breed at all likely to stand 44 lota’s ” wet soil. 
It must be taken as a fact that the best layers 
are poor table birds. Houd&ns have a good 
breast, white legs, and fine toes; they truss very 
well, and, if of good strain, are good layers, 
too. For table kinds Dorking hens with a Hock 
rooster make very large birds of splendid 
quality. Houdan and Dorking make fine table 
birds, too, and have the advantage of coming 
on very quickly.—J no. A. James, Brovgh. 

3354. —Fowls for laying and table 
use.—My reply to query 3353, and the replies 
in Gardening, Feb. 28th, on page 740, will 
afford some information to 44 Syaenham.” The 
best table fowls are those which contain Dorking, 
Game, or Houdan blood, and any hens, unless 
very coarse, if mated with one of these cocks, 
would produce some excellent chickens for table 
purposes. If non-sitters are preferred, the 
querist might take Leghorns, Minorcas, Anda¬ 
lusians, or Houdans, and cross as above directed. 
Houdans are scarcely adapted for confinement, 
for their crest soon becomes matted with dirt. 
I may say I have lately bred some exoellent 
birds from Brahma hens crossed with Leghorn 
cooks, and a week or two since, on examining 
an eleven-months’ pullet, which had been killed 
by accident, was astonished at the quantity of 
meat she carried. The cockerels bred in the 
same way gave great satisfaction when killed 
last summer, ana they were used on the tables 
of those best qualified to judge.— Doulting. 

3302.— Rabbits for market.—I believe 
an average of twenty to breed from each doe 
will, on a large scale, be found to be a good one. 
Belgians, pure, and crossed silver grey, or 
Flemish giant are very good for market. The 
crosses mature earlier than pure Belgians and 
are hardy. The difficulty is in getting up the 
early litters. Of course, I am speaking of 
rabbits kept in hutches out-of-doors all the year 
round, on Major Morant’s plan, as the flesh is 
so much better than of those kept indoors. This 
season deaths have been the order of the day. 
litter after litter perished during the severe 
weather of the winter, and in this part of the 
country (Yorkshire) people have nothing ready 
for sale. Up to date nothing older than five 
weeks, and only four of these, is not a proud 
performance out of fifteen litters, and not the 
fault of management. Beginners, do not be 
too sanguine. Be patient.— Jno. A. James. 
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BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

8HX—Food for a Bullfinch.—What is the best food 
for a bollflnoh? Should it.be fed in tbs same manner as a 
canary?—E. P. 

811.—Zebra finches.—Will someone kindly answer 
the follow !dr queries respecting the above foreign birds? 
Do they sing, or have other good qualities? Are they good 
breeders ? When is the beet time to buy ? What is their 
pries, and a reliable place to buy ?—F. R. G. 

819.— Forslgr birds for an aviary. — Will 
someone kindly inform me what foreign birds besides 
oockatiels and budgerigars would breed in an outdoor 
aviary, faring south, with oonservatory heating apparatus 
running through It? Also where foreign buds can be 
procured at a reasonable prloe?— Raka Avis. 

313.— Birds in an aviary.—Will someone kindly 
inform me (1.) if 1 oan keep canaries, goldflnobes, siskins, 
bullflnohes, red poles, and linnets in the same aviary ? 2, 

Whether it is best to have any hen birds among them ? 
8, Do the cook birds of the above sorts sing more and 
fight less with or without the hens?—G. B. 

814.— Canary moulting. — I shall be obliged if 
someone will kindly advise me what to do with a canary 
(Chinese) that is always moulting and does not sing at all ? 
When brought home from China it sang splendidly, but 
for many months has discontinued. I have given a little 
piece of sulphate of iron In water, end the food ooosiste of 
Canary, Maw, Millet, and a little Hemp seed.—Q lshokchy. 

REPLIES. 

187.—Foreign birds and an outdoor 
aviary. —In ths first place, I would not re¬ 
commend Cockatiels to be associated with other 
birds in an aviary. I have kept them with 
Budgerigars, and they made the lives of their 
smaller cousins quite unbearable by constantly 
running after them and turning them off one 
branch after another. In an unhealed outdoor 
aviary you can keep throughout the year Blue 
Robins, which, however, effectually prevent 
other birds from breeding by eating their eggs 
as Boon as laid ; Virginian or Red-headed Car¬ 
dinals, which, nevertheless, cannot be kept 
together, and destroy the young broods of 
smaller birds ; Weaver-birds, Java sparrows, 
the American Nonpareil and Indigo finchfis, 
Canaries, Diamond and Zebra finches, and, I 
believe, most other Australian finches. As 
regards the little Zebra finch, I have had a pair 
in my outdoor aviary all the winter, and the 
temperature in their cage has fallen as low as 
15degs. Fahr., or 17 degs. of frost, yet they 
did not feel it at all, whilst English finches were 
puffing out their feathers to keep out the cold. 
With hot-water pipes running through the 
aviarv, numbers of other less hardy birds might 
be added. Finally, with regard to what you 
call a reasonable prioe, a bird is not cheap if it 
is not in good health, because it npt- only will 
probably die, but is very likely to communicate 
disease to other inhabitants of the aviaiy ; 
therefore, go to a trustworthy dealer. I go to 
Mr. J. Abrahams for foreign birds, and he 
knows so much about them that he can tell you 
just what to associate together in your aviaiy, 
if you will let him know the lowest winter 
temperature —A. G. Butler. 


CLIBRAN’S 

New Spring Manual of 
Everything for the Garden, 

BOTH INDOOR AND OUTDOOR, 
has just been published, and will be sent poet free tor 
three stamps, gratis to customers. 

This Interesting Catalogue contains names and dssorip* 
tions of many thousands of plants, and hints on ihtir 
cultivation, also particulars of all the most serviceable 
garden requisites. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds, pest frss. 

WM. CLI BRAN & 80N, 
OLDFIXLD NT7R8XRIBS, ALTRINCHAM, 

Also 10 * 19, Market Street, Manchester. 


Good Things, Cheap. From Open Ground. 

PERENNIAL PHLOXES.—NEGRO, deepest 

A crimson known; PURITY, the best pure white; ARGUS 
best dwarf early-flowering Phlox, pure white, rich rose-pink 
eye, very beautiful. 

TROLL1US EUROPA5U8 (Golden Ball).—Sea 

A golden globes, large as pigeon eggs. Very hardy and fine. 

flAX. GRAN. FL.-PL. ALBA.—At home any* 

W where. Glorious blare of purest white double flowers In 
loose heads. May and June, 6 in. 

OAX. OPPOS. MAJOR. — Creeping mossy 

O evergreen plant for rookery or border. Solid sheets Msht 
deep-rose soon as snow melts in Match, lasting for weeks. 
Cannot be over-praised. 

DOLEMONIUM RICHARDSONI.—New sad 

A f*r better variety of old Jaoob's Ladder; equally hardy. 
Flowers lovely sky-blue, gold anthers; striking contrast; 
large spikes, h t cjsbs certificate. 

TUflMULUS CUPREUS NANUS. — Indis- 

pensable for rookwork or border, only few inches high. 
Large flowers, scarlet-crimson, all summer. 

TTARDY PRIMULAS.—P. Sieboldi, Feruv- 

AL leaved, deep rose. P. oashmoriana, foliage covered with 
golden dust on under tide; flowers rich violet-purpta. P. 
denticulate, vigorous grower, numerous beads, purplish-lilac. 
P. rosea, one of best, blight clear rose. P. involucrati, heads 
white flowers. 

UINEST DOUBLE PYRETHRUMS. —Mont 

A Bl*nc, white; Cept. Nar»a crimson; Bolfatdrre,sulphur 
fine; Voi 1 aotee, immense blush: rostum plenum, rose; Rev 
J. Dix, deep rosy-sarmine, white centra. 

Any 3, good plants, bloomers, of above, Is. Sd.; 6, 9s. 3<L ; 
19, 4a , free.—8TORMONTH, Kirkbride, feilloth. 


WIFFEN’8 NOVELTIES!!! 

<< MONSTER FUCHSIAS,” large as small 

■1*1* tea-cop, white, blue, and purple, au double, single 
yellow, the 4 free for 2a 6d. Monster Beans and Peas, Beans 
18-inch pod**, and Peas 7-inch pods A gentleman from East 
Grinstead writes: " I grew your Besns last year, and pro¬ 
duced pods 19 inches m length, and took the first prise." 
Quarter pint Peas, and quarter pint Beans free for Is. 6d.: 
or la Sd. either. Splendid strong plants of Carnation ana 
Plcotee, raised from over 100 named varieties in every shade 
of colour, including yellow, slate, fawn, Orange, he.; 2 dos., 
free, 4s.; 2s. tSd. dos. 

H XTEW MUSK MELON,” quite hardy, grows 
As like Vegetable Marrow, ecents whole garden, delirious 
fruit, scarlet, white, or green flerh, la packet; the S, 8a 64. 4 
«|JEW ASTERS.”— 44 Triomph,” very dwarf, 

Av crimson, a splendid bedder, height 4 inohea "Hie 
Comet," this beautiful Aster is just like a good Japanese 
Chrysanthemum. •' Sulphur Queen,” this lovely yellow Aster 
la the admiration of all, la per packet; one packet each sort, 
free, 2a 6d. 

H. WIFFRN, Belchamp, Clare, Suffolk. 


150,2a ; IQshowvar. 


4 white, blue, 
bo, 3 vsr.. la ; 7 var., 2a 5 
mg. free. Telegraph (RoL), 30 seeds. Sd.; 
*., 7d.—A. BROUNT. Rotberfleid. Bowex. 


OK SUPERB FANCY PANSIES.-My selec- 

alts tlon, including Tom Travis and Arthur Folkharde, 5a, 
post free. Catalogues gratis.—ORA MB. Dunblane._ 


AUTUMN SOWN ONIONS (Giant Rocca 

and Red Italian), Cabbage (early Btampes and late), 
Savoys; all Is. 3d. per 100. poe f free —ORAMB. Dunblana 

THE ENGLISH FLO WERGARDEN: Deeign, 

A Views, and Plants. 2nd Ed., with over Fourteen Hun¬ 
dred Ill ultra tiona 15a “This work Is the finest and most 
complete of its kind in the English language."—Court Jour- 
net —London: J. MURRAY, and all Booksellers. 


VIOLA, QUtEN OF SPRING, 

Without doubt the Queen of all yellow Violas. This 
can only be obtained true from the raisera 

R. H. VERTEGANS & CO., 

The Nurseries, 

Chad Valley, Birmingham. 

Price, 12 for 3a; £5 for 6a ; 50 for 10a 6d.; 100 for 90a 


QTRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Lax ton’s Noble 

U (true). 3a 100.—F. BATTARPEE, Malpae, Cheshire. 

1 000 CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUMS, 

A)UUVS 12, li. 3d. ; single PjTethrnms, mixed, 12. la 9d.; 
Marguerite, Etoil* d'Or, and H. maxima, large white, 12, 
Is. 3d.; Iceland Poppy, yellow, 12, 9d.; Geraniums, good 
kinds, cuttings 12, la: L. Nobis Strawberry, 100, 2a 3d. 
poet free— J PEARSON. Church -street. Du» ham._ 


pARNATluNS AND PlOOi'KKS.—Finest 
Ll exhibition varleliea strong, healthy-established planta 
truly named, from single pots, including Favourite, Crist a- 
galli, Mary, Violtt Douglas, Clipper, 50 varieties, 6. 2a 4d.; 
12, 4s. 3d., free. Seed, la. per packet worth 2s. Gd.—GEORGE 
A RM IT AG E. ChurwelL, near Lee ds _ 

PLANT NOW.—Herbaceous Gladioli Marie 

A Lemolne, grand flowering bulbs, If. 9d. per doa, poet free. 
Cash with order to—G>X). MAIR, Florist, Hnstwiok, N.B. 

TROUBLE WHITE ROCKET, the grand old 

A t iweet-soented, hardy plant, la each; 2. la 9d., free.— 
G. AMBROSE, Oowpe, Waterloo!, Manchester. 

A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER. — 

Amerioan Bellbind, grows 20 ft. in season, festoons bal¬ 
conies eta, oovered enormous rose-pink, trompetehapsd 
blossoms all summer. Two for la, free.—JOHN RAYNER, 
Av enue, Southampton. 


r [E SCARLET COLUMBINE, distinct and 

striking; yellow ditto, with Ions spurs, very elegant, four 
well-rooted plan* a free.—RAYNER, as above. _ 

THE BLUE DAISY (Aster alpinus), the Orange 

A Daisy (Erigeron aurantiacus), dwarf, neat, hardy, numer¬ 
ous large bright flowers, do well anywhere; 4 well-rooted 
plants, la. free.— RA YNFR. as above. 


P VERLAST1NG SUN FLOWERS. — Give 

Al sheaves of golden flowers, grand in garden and for 
cutting; flourish anywhere; Increase yearly. 4 for la, free. 
~ YNER,f - 


-RAY 


as above. 


A GEM FOR HANGINtt-BASKETS.—Trail- 

Ing Bellflower (Campanula firs gills), wreaths of lovely 
salver-shaped blue flowers, hardy, easily grow n, 3 for la, fines. 
—RAYNBB, as above._ 


flARRIAGE PAID, 3a.—12 double Carnation 

V Orenadin, 30 new seedling Pansy, 50 sweet-scented 
Rocket, 50 compact a for edging, 25 new garden Forget-me-not, 
SO Indian Pink, 100 Wallflow era Anyone lot, Is., free; rr 
all lot, 287 plants, named, carefully packed, ca n lags paid, 
3s. All to flower this spring. — GEORGE LETTS, The 
<jba« Klngvlinfbnry, Northampton. 
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Questions and answers.. 77 

Bose-house.70 
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flora .70 

Boses, guano for pot .. 70 
Roses in pots in a green¬ 
house .70 


Stova.68 
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FRUIT. 

GROWING GRAPES ON THE BACK 
WALLS OF VINERIES. 

This is very often attempted, but it is not, in 
many cas es , a success. There are in this matter 
two causee of failure that are easily explained. 
The first is in attempting to grow good Grapes 
in low-roofed houses; or, in other words, where 
the hack wall is not more than 9 feet or 10 feet 
high, while all the roof-space is covered with the 
growth of Vines trained in the usual manner. I 
have failed in this way myself, but had no 
difficulty in tracing my want of success to 
the absence of light. This must always 
be so in houses of the kind I have men¬ 
tioned, unless the Vines on the roof are given 
more than the usual amount of room, to as to 
let in the light to those occupying the wall. 
I am not alluding to those houses which 
have a low back wall, and have what is some¬ 
times called a hipped roof, or three-quarter 
span, as in all such cases sufficient light will 
reach the wall to ensure a fair amount of success. 
The other cause of failure is planting unsuitable 
sorts of Grapes in such positions. In the 
majority of cases, white sorts are better than 
black ones, for the reason that there is no trouble 
about their colouring, while the difficulty with 
the Black Hamburgh is to get it to colour in 
anything like a satisfactory condition ; as a 
matter of fact, it is not often that the berries 
pr e s en t more than a dark-red appearance, except 
a few hunches near the top of the wall. Some 
years ago I planted three different sorts against 
a hack wall 16 feet high. They consisted of 
Black Hamburgh, Alicante, and Foster’s Seed¬ 
ling. The last-mentioned proved the most satis¬ 
factory, because, as I have before remarked, 
being a white Grape, there was no difficulty 
about its colouring. Not so with the Black 
Hamburgh. Do what I would, by letting in all 
the light possible from the roof by thinning out 
the leaves of the Vines trained over the others, 
the colour of the berries was always unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Alicante, however, behaved much better. 
It coloured so much better than the Hamburgh 
that I rooted out the latter and took up fresh 
rods from Alicante to take its place. After 
several years' experience of Alicante grown in 
this way, I can unhesitatingly recommend it as 
the best black Grape for growing in such posi 
tions; it not only 

Always colours well, but it is quite as fruit¬ 
ful as any other sort. I must, however, say 
that the bunches are not so large as when the 
rods are trained under the roof m the ordinary 
way. If the roots are well cared for there is no 
difficulty in getting bunches three quarters of a 
pound and one pound in weight. Taking into 
consideration the conditions under which the 
Vines are grown, I am convinced that there 
is no more suitable sort than Foster’s Seedling. 
Beside the reasons whioh I have already given, 
this sort adapts itself to the altered conditions 
better than any others. With regard to the 
cultural details, I have found that tne Vines do 
better trained a few inches away from the wall 
than they do close to it. If I had to plant Vines 
in this way again I would have the stems 1 foot 
away from the wall, and. secure the rodwf each 
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Vine to a single upright pole, as in this way 
more light reaches all parts of the growth, as 
well as to the bunches of fruit. The next best 
plan is to have a wooden or wire trellis placed 
about 3 inches away from the wall, and to tie 
the growth loosely to it, except the laterals 
carrying bunches—these should be kept as far 
away from the wall as possible. I may remark 
here that some care is necessary in managing 
the lateral growth early in the season. That 
near the top will always be the strongest, and 
in advance of that lower down ; it is, therefore, 
necessary to stop the shoots at the top as soon 
as the hunches are seen, leaving only 
two leaves above the hunch, and to 
do this at least quite a fortnight before the 
lower ones are dealt with in the same way. In 
fact, the same care is necessary all the season. 
Thtre is quite a natural disposition for the top¬ 
most growth to get in advance of that lower 
down, to its manifest injury. If there is another 
souroe of failure besides those I have mentioned, 
it is in allowing too many spurs upon the rods, 
which crowds the growth and shuts out the 
light that is so much required. The spurs 
should he 1 foot apart at 3 feet from the ground 
all up the rod. From each spur two laterals 
may be allowed to remain ; and if the bunches 
at the lower part appear to he small, each lateral 
may carry a hunch. But higher up the bunches 
are sure to he larger, when one to each spur will 
be enough. All the same, two laterals must be 
left to each spur for the purpose of furnishing 
leaves in sufficient numbers to keep the roots 
active. It is not desirable to attempt to keep 
Grapes grown in this wav long after they are 
ripe when they have not been forced, as in the 
damp weather of autumn the berries soon 
decay—much sooner, in fact, than those grown 
on Vines trained under the roof. J. C. C. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

After one of the most trying seasons that we 
have experienced for many years, there is some 
consolation in looking round the fruit-tree 
bushes, Ac., for it would he almost impossible 
for them to look better, as not only are the 
flower-buds numerous and strong, but they are 
exceptionally late in expanding. If 1891 does 
not rank as a great fruit year then all the pre¬ 
dictions of the oldest practitioners will be falsi¬ 
fied, for last, and previous seasons, when very 
meagre crops were the rule, we were told that 
if we could get severe weather in the winter 
months, so that the trees could rest thoroughly, 
and the spring he late in coming, we might then 
hope for a good fruit year. Well, the con¬ 
ditions that are supposed to be favourable have 
prevailed, and now we are looking forward with 
renewed hope that some of our looses by 
the prolonged winter may be made good 
by a more propitious summer than has 
smiled on the fruit-grower for some time. I 
need hardly remind readers of Gardening that 
fruit-growers are usually vegetable or flower- 
growers as well, and the intense frosts that set 
in so very early, and returned with equal 
severity late in March, have left our gardens 
bare of almost everything that was not as hardy 
as the native Gorse, and heavy losses have fallen 
on those who make specialities of anything in 
the half-hardy way; but now that we are nearing 


the time when frost and snow may soon be 
looked on as things of the past, it revives the 
hopes of cultivators to look around at fruit-trees, 
with every twig studded with full, plump flower- 
buds ; and, if only the season that is coming 
prove as truly summer as the past four months 
have been true to the iron grasp of winter, then 
the autumn of 1891 should find a wealth of 
fruit such as growers have not seen for many 
years. J. G., Hants. 

269.— Old cankered Apple-trees.— If 
the roots of the trees can be lifted ont of the had 
soil, and good soil placed round them, it will do 
good, but if the trees are very much cankered 
it is a question if they will pay for the labour. 
I should be disposed to grub them up and plant 
young trees, giving the preference to those on 
the Paradise-stock. If good trees are purchased 
you may begin to gather fruit the second year, 
and the Apples will be much finer than any von 
could gather from old cankered trees, even after 
all that is possible had been done for them.— 
E. H. 

-Twenty-one years is not a long age for 

Apple-trees, but if they are badly cankered, it 
may he well to consider whether it would not 
he better to destroy them. The canker may 
have been caused by the roots getting into a 
had subsoil, either through its being naturally 
had in itself, or undrained. If the ground re- 

J uirea to he drained, it should be seen to ; and 
have practical evidence that lifting the roots 
out of the had subsoil, and placing some good 
loam amongst them, will improve tne trees. If 
it is determined to do this, cut the cankered 
portions out and paint the wounds with a mix¬ 
ture of cow-manure and soot stirred up in soft- 
soapy water to the consistency of paint The 
best time to do the work, ana also to lift the 
roots of the trees, is in November, early in the 
month. It will be better to lift the roots on 
one side of the trees only this year, doing the 
other side the following year. If the whole of 
the roots were lifted at one time, the trees 
would he so much crippled that they might 
not bear any fruit the following year.—J. D. E. 

259.— Manuring Strawberries. —It is 
necessary to manure Strawberries on both sides 
of the rows to obtain the best results. Before 
planting Strawberries the ground should he 
thoroughly manured, and deeply cultivated after¬ 
wards. Annual top-dressings either in spring or 
autumn will keep the plants in good condition 
for four or five years, supposing it should he 
desirable to keep the plants so long. Many 
good cultivators limit their plantation to three 
years. The best manure for Strawberries for 
pretty well all soils is stable-manure.-E. H. 

-The querist here asks if it is necessary 

“to manure Strawberries each side?” The 
meaning of this does not seem to be very obvious, 
for why one side of a plantsbould not he manured 
as much as another side of it is a puzzle ; but it 
is too late in the season to dig amongst the roots 
of Strawberry-plants now. I would plaoe a 
good dressing of stable-manure, not too much 
decayed, amongst the plants, and the rains will 
wash the nutriment from the manure down 
amongst the roots. The growers for market, 
who own hundreds of acres of Strawberry-plants, 
place the manure almost fresh from tbs stables 
Original frem 
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around their plants. The rains wash the manure 
into the ground, leaving the clean straw to pro¬ 
tect the Fruit from dirt.—J. D. E. 

270.— Peaches in a greenhouse.— It 
is too late to plant the trees now. They would 
not be likely to do well unless they can be very 
carefully lifted and planted almost immediately. 
The best time to plant them is in November. 
As the border is so narrow, I would dig it out 

3 feet deep, place some rubble in the bottom, 
and fill up with good loam, to which has been 
added a sprinkling of crushed bones and mortar 
rubbish.—J. D. E. 

•- Peaches may be grown in a border of the 

width named, but the soil should should be all 
taken out 2 feet deep, and the space filled in 
with good turfy loam from a limestone base, if 
possible. The best time to plant Peach-trees 
is in autumn. It is too late to plant now, 
especially if you have to send to a nursery for 
the trees. But you might obtain pyramids in 
pots, and plant them in the border.—E. H. 

287.— Peaches and Vines.—Some kinds of Peaches 
are more apt in different situations to oast off their bads 
than others, and possibly under the Vines the wood does 
not get properly matured.—E. H. 

- There is some truth in what you have 

been told about some sorts of Peaches being 
better suited for outdoor culture than for 
growing under glass; but it only applies to a 
small proportion of the sorts. The old Noblesse 
certainly sets its fruit better in the open air 
than in houses, and so does Hales’ Early ; when, 
however, any of the others fail to do so, I think 
the management is at fault. If you are sure 
that the roots did not suffer for the want of 
water during the winter, or the buds injured by 
the winter-dressing, you may conclude that the 
sorts are not suitable for the position. In all 
probability the latter is not quite the tning for 
Beaches, seeing that there are Vines in the 
house. The fact that the trees in pots have not 
cast their buds should occupy your serious 
attention, as that seems to point to the want 
of root-moisture during the winter as the prob¬ 
able cause of your failure.—J. C. C. 

228 —Black Currants "buttoning."— 
Evidently you have Black Currant blight, or the 
soil is not suitable, or the trees are badly 
planted. Try sprinkling salt now all round the 
trees, not more than 2 oz. to a space 3 feet or 

4 feet square. If that does not do good, have 
the trees up and burn them, and take all the 
earth away 3 feet square by 18 inches deep; 
replace with good loam, and procure fresh trees 
from a distance.—A. Newington. 


CARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

This house should be very gay now with the late foroed 
shrubs, suoh as Weigelas, Paul’s Double Scarlet Thorn, 
Honey suckles, Japanese Aztieae, Deuczlos, Spineas, and a 
host of other things that have been brought on gently in 
heat. The late potted bulbi—Hyacinths, Tulips, Lily of 
the Valley, and Narcissi—will flower now without forcing. 
Where rauoh flower forcing is done there is generally at 
this season a large number of plants that have done flower¬ 
ing, and whioh, if they are to be of any use in the future, 
must be kept under glass, and have regular attention in 
watering till the growth is finished and partially ripened. 
The keeping of these plants in proper condition till they 
oan be placed outside with safety often constitutes a diffi¬ 
culty amid the constant pressure upon time and space at 
this busy season. If possible, a pit or oool-house should be 
given up to them for a short time, where the neoessarv 
shelter and attention can be given. See that all wall 
plants and creepers on the roof receive timely attention. 
In lofty houses the Taosonias and Passion-flowers are 
charming subject®, certain to give satisfaction if the 
growth is thinned now. Young growths of Lapagerias 
must be protected from slugs and snails. Ventilate care¬ 
fully till the weather beoomesmore genial. Cold currents 
of air will fill the house with insects, and Tea Roses ex¬ 
posed to these will be sure to suffer from mildew. When 
ventilation must be given open the lights on the sunny 
side only, and proportion the volume of air admitted to 
the character of the day. Hellebores in pote which have 
done flowering, should be placed in a cold frame for a 
time, and afterwards plunged out in a western aspect. 
This is the best season for repotting Azaleas which have 
commenced to grow. Good fibry peat, with a liberal 
addition of sand, forms the best oompost for these ins- 
rooted plants. The drainage muBt be free, and the soil 
rammed in firm with the potting-stiok. Oamellias make 
excellent wall plants for lofty houses where the light falls 
in a subdued form. They will grow well in turfy loam, if 
it does not contain lime. They are rather slow at first in 
making growth ; but when well established, they will soon 
oover a wall of any reasonable height, and although as 
oammonly grown, they assume a hush-like character, 
they are very easily trained to a flat surface, and a back 
wall oovered with Oamellias Is always effective. The back 


* /n oold or northern dietriete the operation* refer? 
to under " Garden Work " may be done from ten day* 
•/ortniphf later than it here indicated xeith equally gt 
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walls of lofty conservatories are often the weak points of 
the house. Baskets should now be filled with Achimenea 
and other suitable plante for summer flowering. Tuber¬ 
ous Begonias, Petunias, and Fuchsias are all excellent for 
basket work in summer. Tropteolum Fireball forms a use¬ 
ful inexpensive drapery for suoh baskets. Sow Mignonette 
for summer and autumn blooming. Start the seed in the 
Cucumber-frame or warm greenhouse. Shift on Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums for blooming in pots. Many of the double 
varieties are nice for pot culture. Double Petunias also, 
when well grown, are very useful. 

Stove. 

Gutting® of the young shoots of Gardenias and Bouvar- 
dias wifi strike now in heat. Prick ' off seedling 
Gloxinias, and the earlier-started plants now growing 
freely will require more pot-room. If treated liberally it 
is not difficult to grow very large specimens, andaplantfrom 
two to three feet over has a larger amount of decorative 
value than the little things oommonly met with. To grow 
large speolmens, when the last shift is given, a richer, 
rougher compost may be used—say, a few lumps of turfy- 
loam, with a little dried stable-manure, the whole to be 
made porous with lumps of charooal and sharp sand. Plants 
grown in thiff way will have larger, broader foliage and 
finer flowers, and the ohar&cter of the plants vastly im¬ 
proved in habit and health, and they will be most useful 
for the shady side of the oonservatory in summer. Pot 
another batch of Tuberoses for succession. The night 
temperature for the ordinary stove should not fall much 
below 05 degs. now. Special subjects, such as Ixoras, 
Gardenias, and Dipladenias, will suooeed better with 
5 degs. more heat. The moisture in the atmosphere must 
be a constant and sufficient quantity now. If once neglect 
in this respect is allowed to creep in the health of the 
plants will suffer, and insect life will rapidly increase. 
Water can be easily supplied for evaporation by damping 
floors and walls. Weak liquid-manure may be given with 
advantage to all plants that have filled their pots with 
roots. Even Ferns and Orchids will benefit from its appli¬ 
cation in a diluted form. Experience will soon tell anyone 
how far it is safe to go. Those who have had no experience 
with artificial manures should begin with small quantities 
and increase the dope whin the effect iB seen. Clay's 
fertiliser and Ichthemio guano are good, and a tablespoon¬ 
ful in two gallons of water may be safely given to any 
plant able to respond to more generous diet; but weakly 
or Bickly plants cannot assimilate a strong liquid. Get 
the plants into health first, and then apply the stimulant. 
There is yet time to strike outtings of all w’inter-flowering 
stuff, though, to attain a useful Bize, they must be pushed 
on in heat. A close, warm pit is the best plaoe for them 
after they are potted off. Torenia aaiatica is a very pretty- 
plant for basket work. It may either be raised from seeds 
or outtings Tbe stove Balsams are also desirable things, 
and are easily grown for the moet part. 

Propagatlng-house. 

There must be no relaxation of effort till a sufficient 
stock of all kinds of plante, both for summer and winter 
decoration, are in existence. But the mere striking of the 
plants, where one has a good propagating-house, is a mere 
trifle in comparison with finding room for potting off and 
starting them on their life’s journey afterwards, and this 
work also requires, for a time at any rate, a genial tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. Never permit outtings to 
remain long in the cutting-pots after they are rooted. 
Even thoee things rooted singly in thumb-pots should be 
shifted on soon after they are rooted into soil of a more 
generous character. All difficult subjects should be 
covered with a bell-glass; but it is necessary to wipe dry 
the inside of the glass every morning to prevent damping. 
Those who want to popagate hard-wooded plants had 
better wait till the pnnoipal stock of soft-wooded stuff is 
worked off. The roots of many scarce plants may be 
utilised for propagating purposes, either a9 cuttings or as 
stocks for grafting. 

Window Gardening. 

Plants intended for the summer decoration of the out¬ 
side window-boxes should be shifted into 5-inoh pots. The 
season at the best is a short one, and If little plants are 
employed, time is lost before they are effective; but with a 
stock of strong plants of Pelargoniums of the various kinds, 
including the Ivy-leaved section, white and yellow Mar¬ 
guerites, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Petunias, and Lobelias, 
there will be no difficulty In filling the boxes in a manner 
that will be effective at once. A few oreepers should also 
be grown in pots for planting at the ends of the boxes to 
train round the windows; or, in some instances, to hang 
down in front. There is no lack of plants now for the 
windows inside, and for room decoration generally. 
Spiraeas should stand in saucer*, as they require so much 
water. Genistas also must be supplied liberally; but avoid 
the too common error of watering in driblets to moisten 
the surface only. The best roots are always near the 
bottom of the pot, and unless sufficient water is given to 
moisten the whole mass of soil the plants oannot thrive. 
Pelargoniums will soon be showing blossoms; in foot, 
early varieties, where helped on in warm-houses, are now 
in flower; but where the plants have been kept all the 
winter in a room the flowers are not showing yet. Plants 
which have filled their potr with roots may either be 
repotted or, if they are within a reasonable distance of the 
blooming stage, a teaspoonful of some artificial stimu¬ 
lant may take the plaoe of the larger pot. Insects must 
be kept down with a sponge, Or by dipping in a bath of 
insecticide. 

Outdoor Garden. 

In the herbaoeous borders the plants are rather later 
than usual this year in starting into growth. Many things 
may still be divided for stock purposes; but the best time 
to divide Pyrethrume is immediately after flowering, as 
they then get quickly established. The double Rockets 
should not be interfered with now. The best way to raue 
a stock of the Interesting and beautiful old plant, Dictam- 
nua fraxinella, is to sow seeds now; in fact, any plants 
that oome true from seeds are better than anything 
obtained by division. Seedlings are more vigorous. Sow 
seeds now of Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, Polyanthuses, 
and Columbines, to obtain blooming plants for next year. 
Plant out Ioeland Poppies raised In boxes last autumn. 
These plants are very hardy, and are bright and effective 
in the borders. The beautiful Japanese Windflowers 
(Anemone jeponioa), are very easily propagated by root 
flattings. Pikes of the thick, fleshy roots out into lengths 


of half an inch or so, and sown in drills like seeds, will 
grow and make nice plants. If sown in pots and helped 
on under glass, many of the plants will flower next 
autumn. Thin out self-sown annuals; the thinnings may 
be transplanted elsewhere. The scarlet Linum makes a 
very bright bed or broad mass in the border, and, if well 
thinned, and the seed-pods picked off, there will be blos¬ 
soms enough to make them worth keeping till late in 
autumn. Pentatemons sown in heat now will flower next 
summer, as will also Antirrhinums. This is the best 
season for transplanting hardy Ferns. Weed and drew the 
rockery, and top-dress with leaf-mould and sand. In some 
cases sandy peat will be better. 

Fruit Garden/ 

Look closely after Peaches on walls, and dust a little 
Tobacco-powder among the young shoots should green or 
blaok-fly De present. The latter is the most troublesome 
to deal with. Tobacco-powder is the best remedy till the 
weather getR warmer and the flowers fall, and washes can 
be used. In dry situations, in the absence of the usual 
April showers, it may he neoessaty to water large trees on 
south walls. Where the usual new Strawberry plantations 
were not made l&6t August, the plants may be set out 
now. Strawberries under glass, forced in email pots, 
should be helped with liquid-manure. Where convenient, 
it is a good plan to place squares of sod under each not 
on the shelf. I find there is more labour in keeping 
plants on shelves in light span-roofed houses tuppliea 
with water than in lean-to’s. Fruit beginning to colour 
must have air to flavour them, and if the pots havftwn 
standing in Baucers stagnation at the roote must be 
guarded against. It is quite time now the usual spring 
rearrangement was done. Pines cannot be thoroughly 
well done without good turfy-loam to form-tbv beets of 
the potting material. Where good Oak-leaves can be 
had they are quite as good for the plunging-bed as tan; 
in fact, better, as there is no fear of over-heating. Keep 
the young wood thin on Figs in pots, and stop at the 
fifth leaves. The plants carrying a good crop must be 
well supported from this onward till all the fruit, begins to 
ripen. Earth up Melons. These plants like a firm root- 
run, and soil of a heavier charaoter than Cucumbers. 
Try to get the crop of fruit set nearly all together on the 
same plants. 

Vegetable Garden. 

This is a good season to overhaul the Herb garden, 
renewing some by cuttings or division of the root, and 
sowing seeds of others. It is never wise to rely too much 
upon old beds of Sage, Thyme, Tarragon, &o. They have 
a habit of dy ing off during ere winters. Put sticks to 
Peas, and, if necessary, dust with soot to keep off slugs 
and birds. Early Potatoes coming threugh the soil on 
the warm border will require protection of some kind. 
Long litter, placed loosely over the plants at night, and 
removed in the morning, will be sufficient; or earth may 
be drawn over the plants. Asparagus may be planted 
any time now. Lettuces and Cabbages may be planted 
from seed-beds, and more seeds sown. Set out Cauli¬ 
flowers under handlighta or in warm situations near a 
south wall. Tomatoes for outside planting may yet be 
sown in the hot-bed. The plants raised earlier must not 
be allowed to suffer for want of root-room, and to keep 
them sturdy they must have a light position near the 
glass. Sow winter Greens, including Broccolis of sorts. 
Kales, Savoys, and Brussels Sprouts, for late planting, 
though late planting is not a happy term, as late plante! 
Sprouts seldom do much good. Plant seeds of Vegetable 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers in pots and place In hot¬ 
bed till germinated. Sow Turnipe, not a great bed, but a 
comparatively small patch, the sowing to be repeated In 
ten day* or a fortnight. Where Chioory is grown for 
salads, the seeds may be sown shortly. Keep up the 
supply of RadisheB, Cress, &o., by sowing os often as is 
neoeaeary. Once in a fortnight will do for Radishes; 
but Cress should be sown twioe a week. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The bulk of the propagating for the season ought to have 
been pretty well got through by this time—that is to eay, 
tbe outtings should, at least, have been got in, though 
they will, of course, require a good deal of care yet. Nloe 
growing tops or side shoots of almost anything will root 
with very little trouble in April with the aid of a little 
warmth; and just now they do not require the oonstant 
care in shading and watering that becomes neoessary later 
on ; besides which, if one wants plants in bloom before the 
end of the summer, the cuttings must be got to work 
early. To place about half-a-dozen cuttings of such things 
as Fuchsias. Heliotropes, Zonal Pelargoniums, and others 
round the sides of a “large sixty”—a.e., a SJ-inch pot— 
is as good a method as any; and for the small amateur 
grower two or three suoh pots of eaoh subject will afford 
a sufficient number of plants. The market-groarers usually 
strike their cuttings in boxes, and once one has got tbe 
knack of it, I think they strike even more readily thus 
than in pots, particularly in dry houses. Among other 
things, Dahlias must be attended to now; these are some 
of the very beat of town plants, and they afford suoh a 
quantity of blossom throughout the whole of tbe late 
summer and autumn as to be almost as indispensable as 
Chrvsanthemums. In order to have good, strong, well- 
hardened plants ready to go out in the beginning of June, 
tbe cuttings ought to be gob in at onoe, the old roots hav¬ 
ing been laid out In a warm house, with some light, rich 
soil among them, some time last month. Here they 
quiokly produce shoots, which must be taken off when not 
more than 3inches in length, cutting them just below the 
second joint from the base. Cuttings taken right down to 
the tuber, with a “heel,” always root with greater oer- 
tainty, but then no more will spring from that eye, at any 
rate, so that if the old roots are to be utilised again this 
must not be done. Most of the Cactus Dahlias, beautiful 
as they are, do not flower so freely as the ordinary kinds, 
and should therefore only be planted in comparatively 
open situations. 8ingle Dahlias are most easily and cheaply 
raised from seed. This ought to have been sown lait 
month, and the seedlings be now up and growing. Get 
them transferred to single pots as soon as possible, grow 
on for a month or so, then harden and plant out the first 
week in June, and a few plants will produce a tremendous 
quantity of useful bloom for cutting, etc., during August 
or September, or longer. Get Carnations planted out with- 
| out delay; comparatively small plants, if healthy and 
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vigorous, will throw a stem or two of flowers towards the 
end of the season If got out early, but the larger ones are 
the most productive, of course. Sow seed of Carnations 
for next year’s flowering; also of Canterbury Bells, Sweet 
Williams, Wallflowers, Foxgloves, and others of this class. 

B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from April 11 th 
to April 18 th. 

Dusted a little Tobacoo-powder among the young shoots 
of Peaohes on walls as a precautionary measure. Tied 
down and stepped Vines in the late house. 1 always use a 
little Are in this house, as I believe it pays do do so. 
Examined inside borders. So long as the borders are just 
moist shall not water much till the roots are active, and, 
in a general way, this will not be till the foliage is well 
expanded. 1 have taken out Mrs. Pince Muscat, as there 
has aUays been a difficulty in colouring it, espeoiallv round 
the stalk of the berry. The only Muscat I am now grow¬ 
ing is the Muscat of Alexandria, excepting Madreslield 
Court, which is in the early house. I find leaving on 
plenty of foliage and allowing the laterals to extend a 
little, prevents cracking and scalding when the veni na¬ 
tion is carefully attended to. Pricked off Celery in gentle 
heat. Forked over a plot of land intended for Tomatoes. 
I find the more this is stirred about at this season the 
better. Put in cuttings of Herbaceous Phloxes. Sowed 
seeds of Pentstemons in heat. Planted out Hollyhocks 
and prepared sites for Dahlias by working in manure and 
old turf. Sowed seeds of Delphinium formosum, double 
Geurn, Stenactis epecioea, and other hardy plants. Filled 
a frame on hot-bed with Altemanthera cuttings. Potted 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

The arrangement of cut-flowers for the adorn¬ 
ment of the dwelling-house appears to be, in a 
general sense, very little understood. Very 
often flowers, individually of the greatest 
beauty, are wedged together in a glass or vase 
so tightly as to be almost unrecognisable, and 
no regard whatever is paid to harmony of colour 
or to suitable foliage for forming a setting to 
the flowers. Wherever possible, the flowers 
should be arranged with their own foliage, and 
only one kind ought to be used in the filling of 
the glasses or vases. In the case of the vase 
herewith figured, the Narcissi now in season 
look well arranged among the sprays of Laurel, 
and the flowers, being few in number and lightly 
and carelessly placed, are seen to the best ad¬ 
vantage, a condition that cannot be attained 
when they are huddled up together, as is fre¬ 
quently the case. G. 


274.— Variegated-leaved Fuchsias, 

&C., for a window.— There is nothing else, 
I think, in this class to equal the fine old Sun ray. 
It grows freely and takes on a lovely colour 



A good arrangement of Narcissi and Laurel-leaves in a vase. 


off spring-struck bedding Pelargoniums. Planted main- 
crop Potatoes, Schoolmaster, Imperator, and Magnums, 
being the chief varieties. Sowed New Zealand Spinach, and 
Basil and Marjoram in boxes in beat for pricking out on a 
warm border by-and-bye. Shifted Tomatoes from thumbs 
to 5-inch pots to get the plants strong. Looked over Roses 
budded last season to remove shoots on stems and suckers 
from the bases. Pricked off double Zinnias and Phlox 
Drummondi into boxes. Moved Stocks to a cool frame, 
where plenty of air can be given to make the plants 
•tardy. Earthed up French Beans in a warm pit. This 
crop always comes in useful. If I had warm pits enough 
1 should use them for Bean forcing after Christmas in 
PT®ff TOW ^ n F them in pots in Cucumber-houses. 
Ne Plus Lltra is a good forcing variety, turning in quickly. 
Fertilised blossoms of early Tomatoes. The end or central 
blossom of the truss is generally pinched off, as the fruit, 
if left, is frequently deformed, and four or five good fruits 
m a cluster are enough. Small fruits are not of muoh value 
only spoil the sample. Gave liquid-manure to 
Cucumbers, and applied a light top-dressing. Set Melons, 
and thinned and stopped laterals. Tied In young wood 
tn the early Peaoh-house. Thinned young fruits of Straw- 
berries on pot plants. From ten to a dozen is about the 
usual crop of the large-fruited varieties. I am very 
partial to British Queen. Small fruits are not in much 
demand ; but good British Queens always find favour. 
Stirred the surface among young Strawberry-plants set 
out last autumn, and applied a mulch of manure. Re¬ 
arranged stove. The plants are growing fast, and require 
more room. The diffioulty at this season is to avoid over¬ 
crowding in plant-houses; but change of position is 
alwayB benefloial. Shifted on young Fuchsias. Potted 
off young Cyclamens, using rather light sandy soil. 
Potted off outlings of Tree-Carnations. These will be 
kept in a warm-house near the glass for a time, with a thin 
shade over them in the middle of the day if the weather 
is bright. Mulched Roses. Planted more Broad Beans 
Sowed Balsams and Cockscombs ill heat. 
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when well done, and, moreover the flowers are 
by no means unhandsome. Meteor, with buff 
and crimson foliage, is also good, but lacks the 
beauty and delicate appearance of the other. 
Tuberous Begonias are capital plante for the 
outside of a sunny window, blooming, as they 
do, continuously and profusely from June to 
October. Good zonal Pelargoniums are but 
little inferior, and with the aid of liquid-manure 
remain in beauty a long while. The Ivy-leaved 
kinds again are splendid plants, best employed 
to trail over the front, or climb up each side of 
the window. Few things need so little care in 
watering as these. Then the yellow and brown 
Calceolarias are both bright and good, flowering 
successionally for a long while, and with plenty 
of liquid-manure, Marguerites—the large white 
in particular—will do the same. On a sunny 
aspect single Petunias of a good strain are 
capital things, so showy and easily managed, 
and for a shady window Fuchsias of the ordinary 
flowering varieties do wonderfully well. The 
best way is to have a box, fill it with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre—which must be kept moist—and plunge 
the pots in this. This saves a lot of watering, 
and the plants grow better and last longer.— 


~0°8t or keeplngu pony.— You cannot keep 
a small pony under 6». 4a7 per week—namely, 1 trues 
hay, 2s. Od. ; 1 truss straw, 6d. ; 3 quarts corn at lOd. 
per quart, 2s. 6d. ; 1 quart bran.lOd.; total, 6s. 4d.—T. B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR OUTDOOR 
CULTURE. 

208.—Plants that flowered last season in pots 
are the best for planting at the base of a wall, for 
the reason that more shoots spring up from clcse 
to the ground from old shoots or roots than ihty 
do from plants which are grown from cuttings, 
inserted either now or a month since. It the w all 
be not less than (i feet high, this will be found 
the most satisfactory, as it provides for varieties 
which, naturally, are tall in growth, and which 
could not be accommodated on a low wall. Jf 
the soil is of the ordinary kind, and of fair 
quality, add some partly-decayed manure at 
planting time—no better time than the present 
—tread the soil firmly about the roots to induce 
a stocky growth, as it is found that the roots do 
not ramble nearly so fast in firm soil as they do in 
that which is loose. If the soil is of poor 
quality, with a mixture of clay, stones, Ac., it 
would be better for the plants if such were 
removed entirely to a depth of 15 inches, and as 
much wide from the wall in the position where 
the plants are to grow. Replace it with refuse 
potting-soil, or even good garden-soil, mixing 
with it a small portion of partly-decayed 
manure. Allow a Bpace of 3 feet between each 
plant. Between each two large-flowered sorts, 
plant one Pompon, or a single variety. These will 
cover the bottom of the wall, the larger sorts 
will grow taller, and furnish the upper part of 
the wall. If the plants were of good size last 
year they will now start into growth with 
many shoots. Select six of the strongest on 
each plant and eight on the Pompones, removing 
all others. When the branches are long enough, 
spread them out thinly and fasten to the wall 
with shreds and nails, continually securing 
them as growth proceeds. Do not top the 
branches if the wall is over 6 feet high. 
When the first natural break occurs select 
two of the strongest shoots on each original 
stem, removing all others. From 4 to 6 inches 
apart is a suitable distance to train the shoots. 
It is a mistake to crowd them. When the 
flower-buds form on the points of the shoots in 
August and September, according to the variety, 
if a few larger blooms are required disbud them 
to one on each stem. But by allowing all buds 
which appear to develop into flowers ammh 
better display is obtained. The shoots should 
be regularly attended to. If they are allowed 
to hang down for want of fastening to the w all 
they are liable to be broken by wind and other 
causes. Besides, the appearance of the plants 
is not nearly so neat as when the shoots are 
kept systematically in their place. During dry 
weather the roots should be well supplied wdth 
water by giving, say, a thorough soaking weekly, 
and occasionally a dose of liquid-manure will 
be an advantage. 

Mulch the surface of the border with 
manure of some kind to retain the moisture 
in the soil and keep the roots cool. The 
wall absorbs much moisture from the soil. In 
the evening of every hot day, from the beginning 
of June, the foliage should be vigorously syringed 
with clean water. This greatly assists in keep¬ 
ing the foliage clean and free from insect pests. 
If the wall is not more than 4 feet high the 
shoots on the taller-growing soils may be trained 
crosswise over each other ; the leaves will hide 
the stems. In this way tall-growing sorts can 
be accommodated even on a low wrall. The 
question of varieties demands more than a 
passing notice. If they are well selected, 
the blooms will, in ordinary seasons, make 
a good show for at least six weeks, lasting 
till the second week in December. Those 
which are less likely to contain moisture amongst 
the petals are the best, such as reflexed, re¬ 
flexed Japanese, Pompones, or singles ; in fact, 
these two latter are the best of any for outdoor 

f rowth ; they bloom freely, and last a long time. 

ncurved sorts are the w r orst for this purpose, 
the reason being obvious—moisture lodging 
amongst the petals prevents their drying 
quickly. I append a list of sorts with their 
colours and approximate height of growth of 
each as a guide to planters :—Japanese re flexed : 
Avalanche, white, 3 feet; Mons. Bernard, 
purple-violet, 4 ffeet; Mile. Lacroix, white, 

4 feet; Source d’6r, orange, gold-shaded, 3 feet; 
M. William Holmes, chestnut-red, tipped gold, 

4 feet; Edwin M'olyfienx, crimson and gold, 
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5 feet; Elaine, white, 6 feet; Bouquet Fait, 
soft-rose, 6 feet; Maiden’s Blush, blush, 6 feet; 
Dr. Macary, white-tinted-rose, 5 feet ; M. H. 
Jaootot, brownish-crimson, pointed gold, 5 feet; 
Mme. de Sevin, rosy-amaranth, 4 feet; Peter 
the Great, lemon-yellow, 6 feet; William 
Robinson, orange-salmon, 6 feet; Don Quichotte, 
silvery-lilac, 5 feet; La Nymphe, peach colour, 
4 feet; P&re Delaux, reddish-crimson, 4 feet; 
G. Wermig, primrose-yellow, 3 feet; Mad. 
Dssgrange, white, pale-yellow centre, 3 feet. 
Pompoms: Black Douglas, dark maroon-red, 
3 feet; Lizzie Holmes, bronze, changing to 

? ellow, 5 feet; La Puret6, white, 3 feet; 

resident, deep rosy-carmine, 5 feet; Rosinante, 
silvery-blush, 3 feet; St. Michael, bright-gold, 
4 feet; Nelly Rainford, buff, 3 feet. Anemone 
Pompone: Dick Turpin, bright-magenta, yellow 
centre, 5 feet. Single varieties : Lady Churchill, 
terra-cotta, 4 feet; Mrs. Langtry, pale-pink, 
4 feet; Patienoe, lilac, fringed, 5 feet; J ane, 
white, 4 feet; Buttercups, yellow, 4 feet. 
Rejlexed varitties: Golden Christine, golden- 
buff, 5 feet; Mrs. Forsyth, white, o feet; 
King of Crimsons, rich-crimson, 6 feet; Cloth 
of Gold, yellow, 5 feet; Distinction, centre 
golden-yellow, outer petals tipped chestnut; 6 
feet; Progne, amaranth, 6 feet; Phidias, rosy- 
blush, 6 feet. £. M. 

GROWING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

200.—If “H. W.” can procure some roots 
which produced flowers last year, they are the 
best for growing out-of-doors. If the plants 
are large—say, were growing in 9-inch pots— 
they would be suitable for dividing, making 
abont three plants out of each one—that is, if 
the stock is wished to be increased. If the soil 
is fairly good, no manure need be added when 
the roots are put in; but if of poor quality, 
some well-rotted cow-dung, if the soil is of a 
sandy character, will be best. In the case of 
soil which is heavy, horse-manure will be more 
suitable. Tread the soil firmly about the roots, 
which induces a stocky rather than a lanky 
Grass-like growth. Cuttings struck now under 
kandlights will grow into a fairly good, useful 
size before the next flowering season comes 
round. With these late-struck cuttings it is 
best to allow the plants to grow away at will, 
with, say, one stem to each, allowing them to 
branch out as they choose when the first natural 
break is made. Should the weather during the 
summer months be hot and dry, several good 
soakings of water should be given to the roots, 
and a mulching of partly-decomposed manure 
laid on the surface, which will maintain the 
roots in a growing state. Place a stout stake 
near the centre of each plant, loop the branches 
lightly to it; avoid drawing them too tight, 
which would not only spoil their appearance, 
but reduces the air and light from being present 
among the shoots. For room decoration in pots 
as growing, the cuttings should be inserted at 
once under handlights, pinching out the point 
of the shoot at 4 inches high, and again 
when the new shoots have grown the same 
length, afterwards allow all growth which is 
made to remain. Pots, 8 inches in diameter, 
will be large enough to grow plants of a size 
suitable for room decoration, soil for the final 
potting may be prepared by adding to three 
parts fibrv loam—which is the turf cut from 
Grass land a couple of months before required 
for use, one part of partly - decayed horse- 
manure—that from a spent Mushroom-bed will 
be suitable ; some sand will be an advantage if 
the soil is of a heavy character. Pot the plants 
firmly, which induces them to make hard growth 
rather than that of a sappy nature, the result of 
faulty potting more often than not. During the 
summer the plants should occupy an open situa¬ 
tion out-of-doors where abundance of light and 
sunshine will be secured. Towards the end of 
September the plants should be stood at the 
base of a wall, with a southern aspect, if possible, 
where they may remain until the flowers are 
partly expanded if wished, as long as protection 
from both rain and frost is afforded. At all 
stages of growth the roots should be supplied 
with moisture &b required, never allowing the 
plants to suffer for want of it, neither must they 
nave too much, either one thing or the other is 
equally prejudicial to their welfare. Too much 
water at the roots causes the foliage to turn 
pale and the plants to lose their vigour. 
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• Rosas. 

237.— Roae-hOQ8e. —A capital idea, and 
one that should prove a mine of aeligh t. There is 
nothing like a span-roofed house for such work. 
Let it stand in the most open and sunny spot 
available, and run, if possible, north and south. 
A height of 5 feet to the eaves will be sufficient, 
and 10 feet to the ridge in a house 16 feet wide, 
will give a nice pitch. Let the sides consist of 
glass to within a foot of the ground, made in 
sashes hinged to open and act as ventilators 
along the whole length of the house. Provide 
for ventilation along the ridge also, or the lights 
may be made to pull down ; but, as the length 
of. the rafters will be 11 feet or 12 feet, two 
lengths of sashes will be required. I should cer¬ 
tainly have the house made so that the lights 
forming the roof may be removed during the 
summer and autumn, especially as the Roses 
will be planted out, though, if to be grown in 
pots, this would not be necessary. Many grow 
these plants admirably in pots, and they can be 
removed from place to place as required ; but in 
your neighbourhood they would be much more 
likely to succeed planted out. I should arrange 
the house with two narrow pathways, about 
2 feet each, a 3-feet border on each side, and one 
6 feet wide in the centre—this should be raised a 
little. To heat it, run a 3-inoh flow-pipe up each 
side, next the glass, and a pair of returns of the 
same size down the path, also on each side.— 
B. C. R. 

227.— Roses in pots in a greenhouse. 

—There are four things which might cause the 
Roses to drop their leaves and buds, and 
“ Craig Haugh ” must decide for himself which 
of those named is the real one. First, then, 
letting them get very dry at' the roots would 
cause it. So would too strongly fumigating 
with Tobacco ; indeed, this and the next men¬ 
tioned are the two chief causes of this trouble. 
Strong manure-water, especially the artificial 
compositions, is apt to kill the tips of the young 
growing roots, turning them brown and black. 
This b tops any supply of nourishment to the 
young growth, and consequently buds and leaves 
fall off. Lastly, sudden changes in temperature 
will also have this effect. A sunny day, with 
very little fire-heat, often causes the temperature 
to rise from 10 degs. to 20 degs. at a bound, and 
with the cold winds so prevalent lately one is 
very chary of admitting air. I would turn them 
out of the pots, examine the roots, and then decide 
which of these causes is the correct one, and 
avoid it in future. If very bad, cut the shoots 
back and grow others from the bottom of the 
plants. These, if ripened early, would be useful 
for forcing at Christmas.—P. U. 

216.—Climbing Multiflora Roses.— 
The Multifloras are small Roses, and borne in 
clusters upon strong growth of the previous 
year. Their colours are white, blush, pink, and 
light purplish-red, the flowers being borne late 
in the summer. Multiflora Roses are not quite 
so hardy as some classes, and should be grown 
on a south or south-west wall. Plants newly 
transplanted should be cut down rather hard, so 
as to get strong, well-ripened growth made this 
summer. This will be the chief flowering wood for 
next season. Cut the strong shoots back to about 
1J feet, shortening the rest to half a foot. Next 
spring, in pruning the growths made this summer, 
Bimply thin out the weak shoots and tip the 
strong ones; they will then flower very pro¬ 
fusely, and from almost every eye upon the 
strong shoots.—P. U. 

263.— Guano for pot-Roses.— Guano may be used 
with advantage to pot-Rosea. I use a tableepoonfal to 
three gallons of water twice a week from the time the 
Pjwrta break into growth till they oeaae blooming.— 

—— Yes, if used judiciously, there is nothing 
better given in the form of liquid-manure than 
guano for pot-Roses. It must not, however, be 
used too strong or too often, especially in the 
spring before the flower-buds are formed. If 
given in excess at that time, the plants continue 
tomake growth instead of forming blossom-buds. 
Your plants, I should say, will soon be in flower 
if they are in an ordinary greenhouse. If so, 
you may give them a dose of guano-water twice 
a week until all the flowers fade, and onoe a 
week afterwards until the autumn. Half an 
ounce of guano to one gallon of water is 
strong enough when repeated as I advise] 

J. C. C, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Clarkla pulchella alba —The white 
variety of Clarkia pulchella is one of the best 
white-flowered annuals we have, and is very 
useful for cutting during the summer months. 
When white flowers are in request several sow¬ 
ings should be made. It is a good plan to sow 
in the autumn, about the first week in Septem¬ 
ber, as in ordinary winters this annual comes 
through very well, and blooms early in June, 
just at a time when there is not too much to 
cut from in the open air. There is a much 
better chance of the plants coming through the 
winter if the seed is sown in poor ground, as 
they do not become so succulent as when grown 
in rich soil. Successional sowings made in the 
open ground from the end of March to the 
middle of May will give a supply of bloom 
until the autumn. One point to bear in mind, 
and this applies to all annuals, is that the later 
the seeds are sown the richer the ground should 
be. In poor soil late-sown annuals cannot con¬ 
tend againBt the heat and drought of the late 
summer months. Deep digging, with abundance 
of rotten manure, are essential points in the 
culture of annuals bowu from tne middle of 
April onwards.—J. C. B. 

Draba aizoides. —This is certainly a most 
charming little hardy flower. I know of nothing 
better for a small rockery, for it may be grown 
in a limited space for years without disturbance ; 
indeed, the less it is disturbed the better. It 
is a plant that is grateful for being left alone. 
It forms neat little cushions of foliage covered 
in spring with abundant blooms of an attractive 
and uncommon shade of yellow. It likes a 
gritty soil, with small pieces of mortar rubbish, 
brick, or sandstone in it, to ensure perfect 
drainage.—J. C. B. 

28 1. —Bedding plants and rabbits.— 

Rabbits are troublesome things in a flower- 
garden. It will be quite useless planting 
verbenas, but unless the rabbits are numerous, 
the other things named should do, and they do 
not eat Pelargoniums—but then scratching about 
is almost as troublesome as when they eat the 
plants. At least I used to find it so when I had 
a rabbit-infested garden to deal with. Wire¬ 
netting is cheap enough; if the garden is not too 
large it would be worth while to fence the rabbits 
out.—E. H. 

- I should be sorry to have to compile a 

list of bedding-plants that rabbits would neither 
mt nor destroy in some way. I have had more 
than twenty years’ experience in a garden in¬ 
fested with these animals, and I must confesslam 
as far off as ever from knowing what to plant, 
that they would not injure by scratching the 
plants out of the ground, if they did not eat 
them. Zonal Pelargoniums are the best subjects 
to select, as the rabbits do not care much to eat 
them, and they will bear being planted deeper 
than many other things.—J. C. 0. 

-These animals are very destructive to Carnations, 

and will soon clear off any number, if they can get at them. 
The other things I do not think they will trouble muoh. 
But they are nasty things to have the run of a garden, 
and I should strongly recommend surrounding the garden 
entirely with galvanised netting. This is now wonder¬ 
fully cheap, and an effectual protection.—B. C. R. 

282. —Propagating the Everlasting 
Pea from cuttings and seeds.— You may 

increase your stocks of this Pea by rooted cut¬ 
tings, but I am afraid it will be rather late to 
do so this season. Dig up some strong roots, 
taking care not to injure the growing points. 
With these take about 9 inches of the roots, 
and lay them in a pan of fine soil, burying the 
whole of the length about half an inch under the 
soil. In due time the cuttings will form fresh 
roots and make growth. Wuen the latter is 
9 inches long the plants may be lifted from the 
pan, and set out where they are to flower. I 
have not been successful in striking the young 
growths of this Pea. It is, however, very easily 
raised from seed, although the white variety does 
not always come true from seed. Plants obtained 
from seed sown now may be had strong enough 
to flower next year.—J. C. C. 

118.—Birds and a newly-sown lawn, dfcc.— 
I have found bits of red stuff, out In strips, ana tied to 
rather short sticks, so that they keep flying in the wind, 
fixed here and there at intervals, a good plan, as 
it frightens them away. About every fourth day the 
sticks should be moved slightly, else the birds beoome 
accustomed to them, and disregard the warning.— Kit. 

270.— Manuring a Narcissus-bed.— Top-dress 
the bed now between the plants with a oouple of inches of 
old manure, suoh as is obtained from the breaking up of 
old hot-beds or old Ua ahroona -1 —E. H. 
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BELLFLOWERS (CAMPANULAS). 

Among hardy plants this beautiful and all- 
important family stands pre-eminent. The 
immense variety in the form, colour, and Bize of 
their flowers, the great diversity in their habits 
and mode of growth, and, above all,- the-ease 
with which they may be grown, render them 
extremely valuable. In nature their distribu¬ 
tion is wide and varied. The transition from 
the dry, sun-burned Italian home of C. Tenori 
to the cold, ice-bound habitat of the rare 
C. cenisia is very great, makieg them in a 
measure amenable to all conditions and situa¬ 
tions. Indeed, it may be said that these beau¬ 
tiful Bellflowers, in some of their many forms, 
are found in every variety of soil and in almost 
every position on the mountains and meadows 
of alpine countries. The dwarfer 
alpine species more especially have 
an obvious advantage over their 
allies in similar localities when 
brought under the influence of cul¬ 
tivation, as they are certainly more 
amenable to culture on our 
rockeries than most other high 
alpines. Most of these 
Alpine Bellflowers are easily 
managed in gardens, flowering as 
freely as in their native habitats. 

The majority of the species, how¬ 
ever, will be found more suitable 
for beds and mixed borders, their 
robust constitution standing them 
in good stead in almost every soil 
and exposure. The generally neat 
appearance of these Campanulas 
and their long flowering period, 
which extends from early summer 
until the beginning of winter, give 
them a first place as decorative 
plante. C. latifolia and its varie¬ 
ties, macrantha, versicolor. Van 
Houttei, &c., grow from 2 feet to 
4 feet in height, and produce 
large pendent flowers of various 
hues. C. nobilis, which is now 
called C. l&tiloba, is also a useful 
species, and does very well on the 
rockery. C. bononiensis, rarely 
seen in cultivation now, though a 
smaller-flowered plant, is never¬ 
theless a very pretty one. It 
abounds in Southern Europe, and 
in the vicinity of Sierre 1 found 
a good quantity on the chalky 
slopes. C. Trachelium, C. alliarire- 
folia, C. lactiflora, &c., may be 
mentioned as worthy of a place 
in every garden. The 
Peach-leavkd Bellflower is a 
very beautiful species, and may be 
used with considerable effect both 
on the rockery and in the mixed 
border. It, if we except the trail¬ 
ing species, is by far the most 
elegant and charming of the Bell¬ 
flowers at present in cultivation. 

From early summer until late 
autumn it keeps up a succession of 
bloom, the wiry stems being often 
bent to the ground with a wealth 
of pretty cup-shaped flowers of 
various shades of purple, blue, and 
white. Confined as it is to Nor¬ 
thern and Central Europe, chiefly 
on calcareous soils, there is no diffi¬ 
culty about its hardiness in this 
country; indeed, it is even said 
to be naturalised in some parts of England. 
Excluding Canterbury Bells and C. pyramidalis, 
C. persicifolia is the only species in which 
any improvement has been effected. C. 
maxima, of which there are purple, blue, and 
white-flowered forms, is a giant among Bellflowers. 
The variety called coronata also holds a conspicu¬ 
ous place in this genus. It grows from 2J feet 
to 3 feet in height, producing on its slender wiry 
stems numerous curious doublo flowers, and 
making very effective masses when the plants 
are grouped. The woodcut represents the 
common white form widely distributed in gardens. 
It is much appreciated on account of its pure 
white blossoms, so useful and effective in table 
•ad other decorations. C. persicifolia and its 
varieties may be grown with the greatest ease in 
ordinary garden *oiL All f v -^ 
readily incircvoaed by&iv' 


GROWING PANSIES FOR EXHIBITION. 

67.—I think there is nothing can equal a good 
bed of turfy loam to grow these plants in. The 
old soil should be taken out first, a spade in 
dept&jLAJl£n.,gi Y &..the bottom of the bed a good 
coating of soot; then add 6 inches of good rotten 
cow or horse-manure (I myself prefer cow); 
then place your turfy soil on the top. Leaf- 
mould is a good thing to mix with the turf if 
you can obtain it. Many amateurs will not 
perhaps have the opportunity of making up a 
bed in this way, as both turf and leaf-mould 
may be scarce in their district. I will, how¬ 
ever, in that case, propose a cheaper plan. 
Select a good piece of ground, dig it well, and 
add a good coating of cow or horse-manure ; 
then, if you can, procure a barrowful of turf and 


Our Rradkrs’ Illustrations: White Peachleaved Bellflower (Campanula 
pereioifolia alba). Engraved (or Gardening Illustrated from a photo¬ 
graph sent by Mrs. Ernest Crossfleld, Bayoliffe, Lymm, Cheshire. 


a bushel of leaf-mould, about a peck of good 
sharp sand, with one quart of soot; mix these 
four articles well together. When you are 


11 the Campanulas mffy be 

O PC 


in moisture. Now, as the plants begin to grow 
they will require staking with light stakes about 
a foot long, so as to prevent the wind from dash¬ 
ing the shoots to and fro; wind is a great enemy 
to the Pansy. They should be planted in a well- 
sheltered aspect—also with a little shade, if 
possible; and as the plants get well established, 
they should have 

'Liquid-manure-water given between the 
rows ; that made from sheep-droppings is 
the safest. Put about two pecks of it into 
a sack ; then place the sack into a tub of 
water, and when the liquid is required the 
sack should be well worked in the tub. There 
will be no fear of making it too strong. 1 
have often given my Pansies it as strong as I 
can make it, and it has not done them the 
least harm. Those that wish to exhibit Pansies 
should not allow the plants to ex¬ 
haust themselves by blooming. I 
will also give the names of two 
artificial manures that I used last 
year with great success. They are 
Clay’s fertiliser and nitrate of soda. 
About the end of June the plants 
often get rather exhausted, and 
the blooms become small. They 
then require a little stimulant to 
put new life into them. Take a 
handful of the fertiliser, and dust 
it between the rows (say you have 
four or six plants in a row) ; this 
will be sufficient for two to three 
rows. Then take a small rake and 
move the surface of the soil not 
deeper than 1 inch, as the Pansy- 
roois are often close to the surface. 
Afttr this is done give the plants a 
good watering overhead. This 
must be done after the sun is 
down, because Pansies like a cool 
atmosphere. Now as regards the 
Nitrate of soda, this should be 
applied when it is raining, or when 
watering the plants overhead after 
the nitrate is sown. Care must be 
taken not to overdo the dose, as 
this manure is bo quick in its action 
that it will c .use the plants to have 
too much tender foliage. Now 
suppose you have a bed 20 yards 
long by 4 feet, one pound will be 
sufficient. Sow it evenly over the 
soil. Of course, you can reduce the 
dise according to the size of the 
bed. Now as regards the best time 
to use these manures, sow the Clay’s 
fertiliser first, and then about 
twelve days after apply the nitrate, 
and so on as the season advances. 
After showing is over this process 
may be stopped, as you will require 
your cuttings to get hardened. 
About the middle of May the plants 
often get attacked with red-spider. 
I have tried all kinds of dusting- 
powder, but I have not anything to 
equal strong brown snuff. Dust the 
plants overhead with this when 
dry, using a pepper-box for the 
purpose. The snuff is perfectly 
harmless to the plants, and will not 
destroy the buds. After you have 
used the Bnuff a few times they will 
vanish. All flowers as they appear 
should be plucked off the plants up 
to three weeks before the show, 
and any blooms not likely to be of 
service should be taken off about 
three or four days before the show. All 
blooms for show Bhould be shaded from hot 
sunshine, with a basin or other contrivance 


about to plant your Pansies, take a trowel and placed on the top of a stake. Sufficient space 
* ~' * ' ‘ can be cut out of the stake as to allow the 

edge of the basin to enter the stake, and thus 

° . .. c . i i_i .tit. _ Tr 


make a hole 6 inches or S inches round, fill it up 


with the mixture and set the plant in it, an< 
press the soil firmly round the roots of each 
plant. They should be planted 9 inches 
apart from plant to plant, ana from 10 inches to 
12 inches apart in the rows. The best time to 
plant them is the first week in April, or sooner 
if the weather is suitable to do so ; but it will 
be always quite safe to plant in April. If the 
weather be dry or windy place a flower-pot over 
each plant during the day for about & week— 
that is to say, if the weather is very bright. 
Should the weather be dull this operation is not 
needed. At night, after a bright day, give the 
Pansies a good watering overhead; they delight 


cover the blooms from the heat of the sun. If it 
is likely to be stormy place a pit or frame-light 
over the bed so as to prevent the rain from 
splashing the blooms. 

A. B. 


196.—Pampas Grass from seed or 
roots. —Pampas Grass is easily raised from 
seeds sown now in light soil in a cold frame. 
Drain the seed-pan well and put some Moss on 
the soil till the young plants appear. When 
large enough to handle plant them out in rich, 
well-stirred soil. The first winter, being small, 
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they may need a little protection. It will be 
better to let them make another season’s growth 
undisturbed, and the following spring they may 
be put out in their permanent positions. If only 
a plant or two be needed, and time is an object, 
it is better to procure good two-year-old speci¬ 
mens, which, if planted now, will bloom next 
autumn.—J. C. B. 

265.— Treatment of Pampas Grass.— 

Better wait till the end of the month before 
cutting in the Pampas Grass, and then cut close 
back and clear off all dead material from the 
centre of the plants to let up the new growth. 
In some places the Pampas Grass has been hit 
very hard by the frost. When the plants have 
been trimmed and cleaned a top-dressing of 
manure will be beneficial.—E. H. 

-The long, dead leaves may be cutoff, and now is a 

good time to do it. I fear there is not much else but dead 
leaves this year. I have some fine large specimens on the 
lawn nearly twenty years old, and 1 fear the frost has 
gone too deeply into them.—J. l>. EL 

275.— Hyacinths and annuals.— Do not cut the 
leaves off the Hyacinths; it willcertaiuly injure the flower¬ 
ing next year. Top-dress the bed with rich, light soil, 
and sow the annuals between the bulbs. By the time the 
growth of the annuals begins to spread over the ground the 
Hyacinths will have died down and gone to rest.—E. H. 

- It will not do to cut the leaves off the. 

Hyacinths as soon as they are out of flower. 
The leaves must be allowed to remain until 
the become yellow, which will show that they 
are ready to be removed. It would be easy to 
sow the annual seeds amongst the Hyacinths. 
The layer of earth would do the latter 
good. It is not necessary to lift the bulbe—they 
will flower next year if they are allowed to re¬ 
main where they are.—J. D. E. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM HEBRAICUM. 
This, no doubt, is the name of the Orchid- 
flower sent by “ M. M.,” and she may, there¬ 
fore, be quite satisfied on that point, and a very 
handsome and much spotted form it is. Some 
make this plant to be a variety of O. odoratum, 
and odoratum a variety of O. gloriosum ; but I 
do no know where all this variety business will 
take us, and therefore I am inclined to let the 
name go intact as it was originally given. The 
Orchid in question is supposed to be a natural 
hybrid. In general shape, the blossom may be 
likened to that of O. Ruckerianum, with a 
primrose-yellow ground colour, and with a pro¬ 
fusion of dark, chestnut-brown streaks and spots 
on the sepals and petals ; the lip is of a deeper 
shade, with a few larger spots on the middle 
below the crest, and it is streaked at the base 
with crimson. It is a pretty kind, whether 
species, hybrid, or variety, with large flowers 
and a branching spike. The blooms last long in 
full beauty if kept cool. The plant shoula be 
grown with the O. Alexandras and 0. Pesca- 
toreis, and in such company it will thrive well. 

Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM PR1MULINUM. 

The flowers of the Dendrobe sent by “T. 
Maxwell,” are of a very nice variety, but not of 
the form known as D. p. giganteum. It is a 
native of Northern India, from whence it was 
introduced into our gardens somewhere between 
30 and 40 years ago, and in its early days it 
was figured as a variety of D. nobile, from which 
it is, however, very distinct. It would seem to 
be a nearer relative of D. Pierardi, from which 
its shorter and much stouter growths, however, 
at once distinguish it. The flowers are produced 
singly from the nodes ; more rarely two blooms 
are produced. The sepals and petals are white, 
tipped with pink, and the large lip is downy, 
sulphur-yellow, streaked on the side-lobes with 
purple. These yield a pleasing odour of Prim¬ 
roses, from which it has derived its name. This 
plant produces pendent stems, which are stout 
and leafy, and tney are deciduous. Its flowers 
are always borne on the bare stems in the early 
spring months. I prefer to grow this plant on 
a block of wood, although I have seen it also 
doing well in a hanging-basket; but usually it 
takes a long time to establish in this manner. 
The plant should be grown in the warmest house, 
well exposed to sun and light, but not allowed 
to burn. When the growth is finished it should 
be hung up in a cold house, exposed to the full sun 
and with plenty of air, and kept dry. This will 
cause the growths to ripen, and the leaves will 
fall away. After which, remove thenvto a stove 


Digitized! by 
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keep them tolerably dry and cool. But after 
the turn of the year they must be removed to a 
warmer position, when the flowers will soon 
begin to push up. My friend, “ T. M.,” says 
his plant has now between 50 and 60 flowers 
open, which yield a delicious fragrance. 

Matt. Bramble. 


THE BUTTERFLY ONCIDIUMS (O. PAPI- 
LIO AND O. KRAMERIANUM). 

In a communication from “ Agnes Mellor,” I 
find a long lament about the loss of both these 
plants, and asking me for “some information as 
to the cause ?” Well, I am rather non-plussed 
about this, for I have never heard from this lady 
before, and knew nothing of her having these 
Oncidiums; neither have I heard what treat¬ 
ment she has given them. Therefore, I am per¬ 
fectly at a loss to know how to answer the 
question ; but I will just tell her what to do if 
she gets more specimens. I am not surprised 
she is fond of these plants. I never knew any¬ 
one who was not, for their flowers are attractive, 
although I am not imaginative enough to see 
much of the butterfly in them. 

O. papilio is the plant that was first known 
as the Butterfly Orchid, and it is said to have 
come first from Trinidad, but I am of opinion 
that the plant did not come originally from this 
island, but that it came from Caraccas, and has 
been taken there, and I believe it is really a 
native of Caraccas and Venezuela. Certainly it 
is found in that district in considerable quanti¬ 
ties, and some years ago a friend brought me a 
lot from there of this plant. I advise “ Agnes ” 
to get an established specimen, and, if possible, 
with an old flower-spike or two upon it. You 
see the spikes should not be cut off while there 
is the least life in them, as they put forth fresh 
flowers from time to time and enliven the scene 
for several years. The plant should be placed 
in good fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss, 
pressed down firmly, with some nodules of char¬ 
coal intermixed in order to keep everything 
sweet and clean about its roots. 1 like to grow 
this species best in a basket or hanging-pan, as 
in this position the flowers are displayed to the 
best advantage ; in this manner, too, the plant 
can be exposed to more sunlight, which it de¬ 
lights in, but it must be shaded from the direct 
rays of the sun during midday. It may be 
treated to strong, brisk heat generally, but the 
warm end of the Cattleya-house suits it best, or 
a good warm stove-house, where the atmosphere 
is sept moist during the growing season. The 
plants should not be kept at the point of starva¬ 
tion through the winter months, as this Butter¬ 
fly Orchid wants heat and moisture then. The 
leaves are stout and persistent, of a deep-brown, 
tesselated with light-green. A single leaf is pro¬ 
duced upon each bulb. The flower-spike rises 
from the base of the bulb and attains a height 
of about 3 feet. The flowers differ much in size 
and brilliancy of colour. The upper sepals and 
the petals are thin and slender, and stand erect, 
and are supposed to represent the proboscis and 
the antenneeof the butterfly. The lateral sepals 
are broad and oblong, lanceolate, deflexed, 
waved at the edges, rich bright-brown, trans¬ 
versely Btreaked with golden-yellow — these 
represent the wings; the column and lip, the 
body of the insect. This latter is rich-yellow 
in the centre, with a broad marginal border of 
ohestnut-brown. They last a considerable time 
in full beauty. 

O. Kramerianum is a very handsome species 
from Ecuador, and one which likes sun ana light 
also, but it thrives under cooler treatment than 
the previously named plant. The bulbe are more 
compressed and wrinkled and of a darker hue; 
the leaves are similarly marked, the spike is, 
however, much swollen at the nodes, and becomes 
more knotted; the flowers are similar in shape 
and size, usually, however, slightly smaller, the 
lower sepals much undulated, pale-yellow, 
spotted and blotched with bright brown; lip pale- 
yellow, much crisped round the margin, where it 
is edged with black hairs, pale-yellow, with a 
narrowiah border of chestnut-brown. These two 
plants are special plants well worthy of cultiva¬ 
tion ; there is also another form with white 
flowers said to exist in Caraccas, but it has never 
yet made its appearance in our gardens. It 
would make quite a furore in the Orchid world 
could we but get living plants of it home. Will 
not Mr. Sander, or some other firm that sends 
collectors out, endeavour to get us this variety ? 

Matt. Bramble. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

INDIAN PERIWINKLES (VINCAS). 
Vinca rosea and alba, both old-fashioned 
plants, are very neat in habit, free in growth, 
and fioriferous. They are by no means difficult 
to manage, but they require rather different 
treatment from that which is generally accorded 
them, in order to reaUse their true worth. 
They are often grown in a strong heat amongst 
a miscellaneous collection of Btove plants, where 
they fail to receive that amount of light and air 
which is so necessary for the maturation of the 
wood. When subjected tD this treatment their 
blooms are apt to be drawn up in a meagre 
manner, and they altogether fail to attain that 
bushy, vigorous habit which distinguishes them 
when placed in conditions favourable to their re¬ 
quirements. The very best place in which to grow 
tnem is in a light pit, either plunged in or plaoed 
on a gentle bottom-heat. There, enjoying a maxi¬ 
mum of light, and being constantly supplied 
with those conditions of heat and moisture which 
they delight in, they grow vigorously and pro¬ 
duce flowers in profusion. If this convenience 
cannot be accorded them, they may be very well 
grown upon a shelf near the glass in a warm 
greenhouse. Vincas are 

Easily propagated by means of cuttings 
made of half-ripened wood. If inserted in 
silver sand, placed in the stove or propagating- 
house, under a hand-glass, they will take 
root freely. When fairly rooted, let them be 
inured to the ordinary atmosphere of the house, 
when they may be potted off into 2^-inch pots, 
using fibrous peat, with a good admixture of 
silver sand. As soon as they are fairly estab¬ 
lished, they should be placed in cooler and 
more airy quarters, where they will get well 
hardened by the autumn. By subjecting them 
to this treatment, and by pinching them back 
as required, stocky, hardy little plants will 
be formed, and the production of strong 
flowering plants the next season will be com¬ 
paratively easy. In September they should be 
placed in a house where the average tempera- 
| ture is sufficient to keep them in health without 
in any way exciting them into growth. As 
the days shorten, gradually diminish the supply 
of water, allowing them sufficient only to 
keep the fibres healthy and the foliage from 
suffering. About the middle of February they 
may be shifted into 2^-inch pots, using a com¬ 
post of equal proportions of loam, leaf-mould, 
and peat. Place them where they may receive 
an increase of 10 degs. of heat, keeping them as 
near the light as possible. As soon as they are 
well established, shift them into 4-inch pots, 
and, if it is desired to have larger specimens, they 
may, later on, be put into the next size. For 
the last shift, a compost of half loam and leaf- 
mould, and half rotten manure, may be em¬ 
ployed, but the latter must be quite two years 
old, otherwise the proportion must be reduced. 
Rotten manure may be used in a pure state for 
Vincas with great success, provided it is several 
years old, ana lias been turned over many times 
to purify it. They make root more freely and 
grow much more rapidly in this rich soil than in 
any other ; and the fact must never be lost sight 
of that they at all times require to be kept fully 
supplied with food and moisture. Should they, 
at any period of their growth, experience a 
dearth in this respect, the whole appearance of 
the plant at the flowering time will unmis¬ 
takably show the effects of it. 

Plants of superior luxuriance may be 
easily obtained by planting them out (see 
illustration on page 73), either in frames 
in a gentle bottom-heat, or in a light house 
where a genial atmosphere can be maintained. 
Some Parisian growers cultivate them in this 
way. Air must be freely admitted on fine days, 
but it should be taken off early, and the plants 
syringed and the house well damped down. As 
soon as the soil is fairly permeated with roots, 
weak manure-water may be administered with 
benefit; it will strengthen them and put a gloss 
upon the foliage, ana will improve the quality 
of the flowers. If the plants have been kept 
growing from the time of the first shift without 
check, they will by the middle of the summer have 
formed neat little bushes, and will be studded 
with their delicately pretty rosy and white 
flowers. They are then found very acceptable 
for the decoration of apartments and the con¬ 
servatory, inasmuch as they form a complete 
contrast to most other blooming plants of that 
Original from 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


period of the year. If larger specimens are 
wished for, some of the plants may be kept to 
be grown on the next year; and if sufficient 
apace can be spared to grow them well, they will 
prove very strong and effective. Indian Peri¬ 
winkles are useful for decorative purposes in the 


CELERY CULTURE. 

Old customs die hard, even when improved 
systems of cultivation have been persistently 
advised, and this is more noticeable in the 
kitchen garden than in any other department. 
If this were not so the old plan of pricking off 
Celery in a rich bed of soil, and finally planting 
out when the plants have reached a large size, 
would have given way long ago to the better 
way of pricking it out into the trenches, when 
quite small, direct from the seed-tied. In this 
way much time is saved and far better Celery 
is grown, while the plants are better able to 
take care of themselves during the growing 
season if the weather should be dry. The ridges 
are available for early crops of many things, 
Peas, French Beans, Lettuces, Potatoes, &c., 
doing remarkably well in such positions. In a 
small frame on a hot-bed made up for Cauli 
flower, Brussels Sprouts, Lettuces, and earl) 
Broccoli, Celery - plants sufficient for a large 
garden may be raised. The plan I follow is to 
mark out the frame into sufficient plots for the 
above-mentioned seeds, which are sown very 
thinly, and then the (Mery is sown over all 
The Cauliflower, Lettuce, &c., can be drawn 
and pricked out before they can injure the 
Celery, and the latter will then remain and 
form nice sturdy plants for putting out as early 
as convenient. I am led to send this note by 
the great superiority of the Celery I 
Pricked out into the trenches last year 
over that which was unavoidably treated in the 
old-fashioned way, because of want of room till 
late Broccoli were cleared off. The former gave 
us no trouble during dry weather and had no 
help from the water-pot, yet it averages at least 
1 Id. per stick heavier than the latter ; while it 
came in for use by the middle of September, 
quito crisp and well blanched, the other being 
much later. Standard-bearer has been for the 
past two years the very best Celery I have 
grown, always good in quality and very hardy. 
Wright’s drove Red is also a first-rate Celery. 
I prefer Wright’s Giant White to the same 
raiser’s Grove White, as it is quite as good in 
quality and solidity, and grows much larger. I 
think the first three Celeries mentioned above 
are the best I have ever grown, and can scarcely 
be beaten. J. 


Indian Periwinkle (Vinca alba oculata) planted oaf 


lorm of small plants raised irom seed, sown in 
noderate heat in March, and, if grown on in a 
medium temperature, they form bushy little 
specimens for summer or autumn decoration ; 
after that they should be kept rather cool and 
dry, or should have just enough moisture to 
keep the foliage fresh until the days begin to 
lengthen, when they should be 

Pruned back to the desired form, be placed 
in a moist growing temperature, and as soon 
as fairly started into growth they should be 
shaken out and repotted in rich soil. After 
that they will make rapid progress, and few 
plants form better shaped specimens than these 
Periwinkles or Vincas. By merely pinching 
out the growing points of shoots that are out¬ 
stripping each other, they may be grown into 
perfectly symmetrical proportions without any 
staking or tying, a practice that should be dis¬ 
couraged as far as possible in plant culture. 
The white kind with a red centre, generally 
called V. elegantissima (here figured), makes a 
striking object in groups of stove and green¬ 
house plants in summer. The principal enemy 
which these Vincas have is red-spider, and that 
should be kept down by syringing, and, above 
all, by maintaining a vigorous growth by means 
of liberal applications of liquid-manure, and 
maintaining plenty of atmospheric moisture in 
the structure in which they are grown. V. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

These excellent vegetables in many cases suffer 
from over-feeding, as we often find them planted 
on heaps of rank manure, where they run more 
to leaf than to fruit, and anyone looking at 
these in private gardens, and comparing them 
with the same kind of crop in market gardens 
would be sure to come to the conclusion that 
there was still something to learn as to the 


0amelli&8 in a Stove. —in reference to 
the remark made in Reply 253, “ Unsatisfactory 
Camellia,” Gardening, March 28th, page 52, 
* ‘ That although Camellias will grow luxuriantly 
in a stove temperature they will not flower well 
or at all,” I should like to say that, although I 
do not like to see them thus treated, I know a 
garden having some glass near the house, and 
one of these glasshouses was converted from a 
greenhouse into a stove-house, with Camellias 
on the wall, planted oat in the border. These 
plants have now been some years in this position 
and they always flower regularly; \>ut, of 
course, the blooms are very early.— J. Jarvis. 
,,*♦ Our correspondent is no doubt quite correct 
lb what he says about this matter ; but wo think 
we are right in stating that it is a very bad 
way of treating a plant that is nearly hardy, and 
•>ne that would, we should say, generally result 
in failure.— Ed. 

271.— Campanula pyr&midalis in 
potfl. —The seeds may be sown thinly in the 
jpen ground, and lifted when strong, but time 
will be gained if the seeds are sown in a pot, and 
uhe plants pricked off when large enough, keep¬ 
ing them in a cool frame till June, and then 
placed on a coal-ash bed outside, or the pots 
plunged out. They will not flower this year, 
and unless well grown many will miss flowering 
next year.—E. H. 

‘272 — Unhealthy Lachenalias —They 

u»ve, probably, had too much water, and have, 
perhaps, been potted in heavy soil They do 
bsst in sandy loam and leaf-mould in about 
equal parts. Repot just -as growth begins, 


management even of such an easily cultivated 
plant as the Vegetable Mariow. In private 
gardens they are also frequently seen luxuriating 
in rather shaded quarters, with their roots run 
ning in very rich heaps of manure ; while the 
market grower, although .ho, manures more 
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liberally than the private grower for many 
crops, does not include the Vegetable Marrow 
in those that give produce just in proportion to the 
amount of food supplied to them, and his system 
of culture is to get hard, sturdy growths, with 
the largest quantity of fruit, and the least use¬ 
less material possible, and to attain this, the 
seeds are sown in March in frames, and the 
seedlings potted of singly, and gradually 
hardened off so that they can be put out as early 
in May as the weather will permit. The usual 
plan is to dig out a hole, and put in two or three 
spadesful of manure ; return the Boil, and put in 
the plants. If any handlights or cloches are 
available, they are utilised until the plants start 
freely into growth ; but if there are not any 
available shelters of this kind the plants are put 
in as close as possible to rows of Feas, or any 
other wind-screen that will be removed before 
the summer is far advanced ; and, as they are 
grown quite in the open, and with only fairly 
exoiting diet, they prove extremely fruitful, and 
should the summer be hot and dry liquid- 
manure is freely given as soon as the plants show 
signs of exhaustion from over-cropping. The 
Long White (figured on p. 73), Green and 
Striped, the Bush, and the Custard Marrows, 
are all equally prolific under the same mode of 
culture. J. G. H. 

231. — Tomatoes in an nnheated 
house. —I have grown Tomatoes with great 
success in a house about the same size as 
“ F. H. B.” is building, only the back of mine 
was 10 feet 6 inches high and the front 6 feet, 
thus giving more Blope. The house is hotter, and 
the roof not so likely to drip. Then, again, I 
should recommend more glass in frbnt, as you 
have only 7 feet width—say, 4-feet glass and 
2-feet wood for the front. Instead of putting in 
staging, have two beds—one in front, and one 
at the back. To prevent the wood from rotting, 
line it with galvanised iron. Fill up with good 
light loam mixed with sharp road grit (not from 
a granite road, it is too cold). Five plants in 
each bed are sufficient. When theplants are about 
1 foot high, mulch the surface with good old 
decayed manure, and only water well, say, once 
a week, and give good ventilation. Tomatoes 
are not so subject to disease and, I find, grow 
better by not being too wet. The laterals should 
be kept cut out as they appear.— Amateur. 

26ft.— Sowing Peas.— The Champion Marrow should 
be sown at once, and the Champion of England in about 
ten days’ time. Looality and seasons have some Influence 
in forwarding or retarding Peas.—E. H. 

- To obtain the pods of the varieties men¬ 
tioned in this query in July, the Peas ought to 
be sown at once. They will come in if the 
weather is favourable, but if the cold nights we 
have now should continue through April the 
Peas would not be ready to gather until the 
first week in August. Of course, when very 
hot weather sets in during the month of July, 
such crops as Peas come in very rapidly.— 
J. D. E. 


220 .— Carnations and wire worms. 

—I will answer “G. H. G.’s” second ques¬ 
tion first. By growing Carnations in pots you 
can easier keep them free from insects Dy care¬ 
fully examining the soil they are planted in, and 
you can make certain that they will not suffer 
from wireworms or maggots at the roots, and 
they are easier cleansed from thripe. The wire- 
worms and maggots are hatched from eggs laid 
in the soil by the parents at the roots of the 
plants. The thrips from eggs laid on the leaves 
by the parent thrips, which are winged and can 
fly from one plant to another. To destroy them 
syringe or wash the plants with soft-soap and 
Tobacco-water, or extract of Quassia-chips. To 
get rid of the wireworms in the garden, take 
slices of Carrots, Turnips, or Potatoes, stick a 
small wooden skewer in each and bury them 
near the plants, leaving the top of the skewer 
visible to show where the baits are hidden. 
Examine them every morning, and kill any wire- 
worms or grubs you may find eating them. 
Before potting Carnations, hiding slices of vege¬ 
table in the soil for a couple of days is useful, 
for should a wireworm have escaped detection 
before, it is sure to make its way to one of these 
baits.—G. 8. S. 

267.— Sawdust for flowers.— Do not use sawdust 
Instead of leaf-moukl to mix with soil for growing flowers. 
Cuttings will root in It, simply because it is retentive of 
moisture; but plants will not grow in it in a satisfactory 
manner after the roots are formed.—E. H. 
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RENOVATING LAWNS. 

Anyone whose lawn or lawns may not be in 
satisfactory condition would find the month of 
April the best in the whole year to deal with 
them, as the Grass will then be just commencing 
to grow, and will soon recover from any damage 
that may be done to it during the work of reno¬ 
vation. 

Unlevel surface. —A lawn cannot be said 
to be satisfactory when the ground presents an 
uneven surface or is oovered with hills and 
hollows, so that the shorter and neater the 
Grass is kept the more these defects show up. 
Where these defects are not very bad or too 
numerous, much may be done by carefully taking 
up the turf with a turf-knife, paring down the 
ground in the case of the mounds, and filling up 
the hollows with soil and cinder-ashes sifted 
very fine, after which the turf should be care¬ 
fully relaid and well firmed and rolled. Where 
only very slight hollows are found much may 
be done at this time by strewing very finely- 
sifted soil and coal-ashes on the surface and 
sweeping it in among the Grass with a lawn- 
broom. In swishing or sweeping with a long, 
light birch-broom tne fine soil is sure to lodge 
in the hollow places and so help to improve 
the surface. 

Moss on lawns. —This is the result of one of 
several causes—a stagnant and badly-drained 
surface, or poverty, and it may also be the out¬ 
come of neglect, where nothing else is done from 
year to year but simply cut theGrass,no harrow¬ 
ing or surface-dressings of any kind being given 
to check the growth of the Moss and encourage 
the Grass; therefore, the Moss generally gets the 
upper hand until the Grass almost perishes. 
The best way to deal with patches of lawns, or 
sometimes whole lawns, when infested with 
Moss, is first to satisfy one's-self what is really 
the cause of the mischief. If it is want of 
draining it will now be too late to deal with 
that. But if from poverty of soil, or neglect, 
it should be dealt with at once. The first pro¬ 
ceeding would be to thoroughly rake the surface 
with an iron-toothed rake, working both length¬ 
ways and across the mossy piece. The Moss 
should be gathered un and wheeled away, after 
which the surface should be dressed with a 
mixture of lime and cinder-ashes, the cinder- 
ashes to be passed through a very fine sieve, say 
one with a |-inch mesh, and the lime turned up 
with it in the open until it has slaked, when it 
should be again passed through the sieve to 
remove any Tumps of lime that have not slaked. 
About one-fifth of the whole of lime would be a 
suitable quantity. Fine soil may in some cases 
be substituted for the cinders. This mixture 
should be strewn over the surface of the mossy 
places, and well worked in with a broom. Soot 
also forms a good material to mix with the soil 
in the same proportion as lime for dressing poor 
lawns, but must not be used with lime. 

Dressing and seeding. —Dressing lawns with 
fine soil, wood-ashes, cinder-ashes, or any like 
material, is always attended with good results, 
even where no Moss is present. Where the 
Grass is thin and not of the right kind much 
may be done by sowing a good mixture of Grass 
and Clover-seeds (small-leaved Hop Clover), 
and covering it with fine soil, as the seed quickly 
germinates in showery weather. Where patches 
of lawns are bare under trees, a special Grass 
should be used for sowing in such places. We 
have several evergreen Oaks on the lawn here, 
and the ground was quite bare under them 
until I sowed some special seed, which has 
done remarkably well, and the lawn is as green 
now beneath these trees as any other part. 
Before sowing seed in such places, break up the 
surface for an inch or so with a sharp-toothed 
rake, or lightly prick it up with a fork ; then 
sow the seed ana cover lightly with fine soil. 
Birds like to dust themselves in the soil when 
dry ; to prevent this apply a little soot to the 
surface, or keep damp with water or both. A 
dressing of lime or chalk has a wonderful effect 
upon some Grass, changing the character of 
coarse Grasses to those of fine and close growth, 
and also in encouraging the growth of Clover. 
The question is often asked why Clover should 
spring up after the application of chalk ? The 
only inference that can be drawn is that this 
plant requires abundance of lime for its 
development; hence the stimulus given to its 
growth after the application of lime. 


FUNS. 

MICROLEPIAS. 

These are Ferns nearly allied to Davallias, and in 
lists of the species are included under that genus, 
Microlepia being used only in a sectional manner. 
They appear to be distributed throughout the 
tropics of both hemispheres, and thus, from being 
so widely scattered, there appears to be some 
confusion. Amongst the species are some which 
I should like the readers of Gardening to take 
up with, as they make excellent specimens for 
general effect, and do not require much care or 
trouble in their culture, although they will 
need attention to watering, air, and shading 
from the direct rays of the sun. Some of these 
plants are large growers and form handsome 
specimens. They require to be well drained. The 
soil should be a mixture in about equal parts of 
loam and Band made tolerably sandy. 

M. tlatyphylla. —This is a beautiful Fern 
with large tripinnatifid fronds, which grow some 
four or live feet in height, the lower pinnae being 
upwards of twelve inches long, and about eight 
inches broad. The texture of the pinnules or 
segments is coriaceous, and the colour a cheerful 
green; the sori is intramarginal, and of a bright 
reddish-brown hue, so that it is at onoe con¬ 
spicuous and ornamental. It requires a toler¬ 
ably warm atmosphere, as the plant is a native 
of the warm regions of Hindoetan and the Island 
of Ceylon. 

M. khaysiana. —This is a very pretty plant 
from Northern India, as its name implies, and 
it will thrive in a cool fernery. It is a beautiful 
symmetrical Fern, with bipinnate fronds, which 
are lanceolate in outline, and these are about 
3 feet in length, a third of which is naked stem, 
and from 9 inches to upwards of a foot in width. 
It is an evergreen plant, native of several places, 
beside the Khasia Hills, such as Isle of Luzon, 
Java, Ceylon, Ac. ; known also by the name of 
M. cristata. 

M. nova-zealandial —This is a superb little 
species, which likes a shady situation. Its fronds 
are usually about 8 inches long, and half that 
in width ; it sometimes, however, grows longer. 
The fronds are very uieful for making a back 
for a lady’s shoulder-spray, and for backing for 
button-hole flowers their deep-green colour con¬ 
trasts well, and they stand well when cut. They 
are also admirably adapted for mixing with cut 
flowers in glasses for the table ; in fact, it is an 
elegant plant in any situation. It comes from 
New Zealand. 

M. trichostrica.— This is a plant that is not 
much known in cultivation; it appears to be 
widely spread in tropical countries. Its fronds 
are some three or more feet long, three or four 
times divided, pale-green in texture, and some¬ 
what thin in texture. It forms an elegant 
specimen in the stove, but on account of its thin 
fronds, they do not stand when cut for decora¬ 
tive use. An evergreen plant from the Philip¬ 
pines. 

M. scabra. —In this we have a beautiful 
oinament for the cool-house. It is a native of 
Japan, and one of the prettiest Ferns we have 
haa from that oountry. This plant has several 
synonyms—Davallia scabra, of Don ; D. mar- 

g inalis, of Baker ; D. villosa, and some others ; 

ut it appears to me that Microlepia scabra is 
as good a name as any. The fronds are pinnate, 
and of a rich-green, the pinnse being broad-lobed 
| on the margins, and auriculate on the upper 
edge, the sori are quite intramarginal, which is 
the character of the genus Microlepia. As a 
cool-house plant or for a Wardian-case it hbs 
few equals. 

M. polypodioides. —This is a large-growing 
and a Blender plant in texture. It has a faat- 
creeping rhizome and fronds, which from three 
to four feet long are tripinnate, with roundish, 
deeply-lobed, and bright Grass-green. This is a 
beautiful Fern, of which I had fine specimens 
nearly forty years ago, but I think a great deal 
of confusion has come about with this plant, as 
I have seen what appeared very distinct species 
in cultivation under this name. It is widely 
spread, but I have several specimens which I 
cannot make to be anything else from New 
Hebrides and Fiji Islands. 

M. strigosa.— This is another speoies which 
succeeds in a cool-house, and is a most symme¬ 
trical plant. It has a creeping rhizome, and 
bipinnate fronds, which vary from one foot to 
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three feet in length, and from six to nine inches 
broad, of a beautiful bright green. Some fronds 
sent to me—now many years ago—from Japan 
show this to be an exquisite species. 

J. Jarvis. 


219.— Adiantum Parleyense.— Having 
been fortunate in the cultivation of this Fern, 
I here give “ M.” my experience with it and 
the simple mode of cultivation which has re¬ 
sulted so satisfactorily. To his first question— 
as to its being more delicate than other varieties 
of Maiden hair Ferns—I consider it is very 
much so It dislikes a breezy atmosphere, to 
be syringed or watered over head, and to be 
mixed up promiscuously with other plants. It 
delights in a still, snug, moist atmosphere with 
an east aspect, and the top ventilation of the 
house only used ; summer temperature from 
65 degs. to 85 degs.; winter, 60 degs. to 70 degs. 
Give most careful watering at the root, never 
applying water when not really required, but 
thoroughly doing it when it is done, and let 
the water he at all seasons as warm as the tem¬ 
perature of the house is, and given in sufficient 
quantity to thoroughly moisten t he ball of earth 
throughout. Shade carefully during sunshine. 
A good plan is to place a few neat sticks in 
the pot to support a newspaper clear of 


HYDRANGEA CULTURE FOR MARKET. 
Thf. following article from a practical grower 
is given in reply to queries on this matter from 
“G. B.,” “H. T.,” and “ E. M.” 

Hydrangeas are largely and well grown in 
pots by some of the florists who supply Covent 
Garden. On plants in 5-inch pots the flower- 
heads often measure as much as 18 inches across, 
the plants themselves being very dwarf, and 
furnished with large dark-green glossy leaves. 
The method of culture adopted is as follows : 
A few large old plants will be found to furnish 
at all times an abundant supply of cuttings. 
These are removed with a sharp knife, say about 
the month of May, and are inserted in some 
sandy soil. If kept well shaded and moist they 
soon strike root, when they are immediately 
potted off singly in good heavy, rich loam, mixed 
with a little decayed manure. They are placed 
in a pit where they can have abundance of air, 
and, when established, the sashes are entirely 
removed. The young growths are not stopped, 
the object in view being to produce sturdy little 
plants with a well-ripened terminal-bud. About 
the month of July they will be ready to be placed 
in their flowering-pots, 5-inch ones being quite 
large enough. In potting, the soil is made very 
firm indeed, and then they are arranged in con¬ 
venient sized beds out-of-doors, exposed to all 



A well-grown pink Hydrangea. 


the fronds, and place the pots on an inverted 
empty one, which will give a circulation of pure 
air about the plants, and keep the lower fronds 
healthy. Use a compost for it containing equal 

C rta of rich, turfy loam, turfy peat, and pure 
kf-mould, with a good sprinkling of wood char¬ 
coal, half-inch bones, and silver sand through- 
oat the compost; thoroughly drain the pot 
with crocks and charcoal. Commence with a 
healthy young plant. If in a 5-inch or 6-inch 
pot, and full of roots, shift to one 8-inch. This 
size will give nice plants for decorative pur¬ 
poses, but if very tine specimens are required 
shift on to 12-inch pots. In this size I have 
had beautifully-furnished plants from 3 feet to 
3} feet in diameter.—H. Eli.is, Bou'don. 

198. — Charred garden refuse.— 

“ J. W. I.” would find that the above material 
is the very best thing he can use over seeds, 
especially when sowing out-of-doors ; it should 
not be used in any great quantities—say enough 
to cover the surface of the ground—when using 
this material out-of-doors, I should prefer to 
use it without loam, or the seeds may be covered 
too deep—the material by itself is distasteful to 
slugs and other insects. When used for tender 
plants in pots, it would be preferable to mix it 
with the heap of soil before using it instead of 
applying it to the surface.—C. W. C. 
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the sun and air possible. They are freely sup¬ 
plied with water and liquid-manure made from 

? ;uano. The plants will not grow more than a 
ew inches in height, for as soon as the pots 
become filled with roots growth ceases in that 
direction, and the energies of the plants after¬ 
wards seems devoted to the perfecting the 
embryo flower-bud. By the month of September 
the foliage will show signs of approaching ripe¬ 
ness, and when that happens a slight diminution 
in the supply of water will be advisable ; but 
this must not be carried too far, as, by so doing, 
their constitution would be weakened. As 
winter approaches they require to be removed 
to some place where they will be 

Protected from frost, for although per¬ 
fectly hardy, yet, when treated as pot plants, 
it is by no means wise to allow them to become 
frozen. The structure in which they are win¬ 
tered should, however, be light, dry, and well 
ventilated, and no more artificial heat should 
be used than is absolutely necessary to secure 
them from severe winter. In private places 
Hydrangeas are often stowed away in winter 
under stages, and in other dark, out-of-the-way 
situations. This is the worst possible practice, 
and plants so treated only produce gooa results 
by accident, as it were. The Hydrangea re¬ 
quires every possible ray of light during all 
stages of its growth, and even when dormant. 
About the first week in January is a good time 


to introduce a few plants into a warm house, 
provided it contains a bed of w*arm leaves of 
tan near the glass. This is the place on which 
to set the pots. Give a thorough soaking of 
warm water to the roots and they will speedily 
commence growth. When this has gone on for 
a few weeks the bloom-heads will be visible on 
the tips of the shoots, and all suckers and other 
growth which does not contain any bloom 
should be at once removed, in order that the 
energies of the plant may be concentrated in 
the production of large and finely-coloured 
heads of blossom. It is not advisable to have 
more than two shoots on a plant, which should 
now have every encouragement possible in the 
shape of a moist and genial atmosphere, and 
abundant supplies of liquid - manure - water. 
When ventilating, avoid all cutting draughts of 
cold air, and at times of excessive sun-heat a 
little shade will be beneficial. Successional 
plants will, of course, be introduced as required, 
and in all respects receive similar treatment; 
they will only require one stake, to which the 
shoots should be tied to prevent breakage. The 
Hydrangea can be grown to almost any size, 
and is very effective when treated, as is shown 
in the annexed illustration, and several heads 
of flowers are allow r ed to form on an old plant. 
These plants are very useful for furnishing 
rooms, corridors, &c. As is well known, the 
natural pink colour of the flowers may be changed 
to blue by occasional waterings with a weak 
solution of alum water, or by potting in soil 
that contains an abundance of iron. H. 


PAPER AS A FROST-RESISTER. 

Most experienced gardeners are aware of the 
capacity of a sheet of paper placed over a plant 
on a cold night to resist frost, and I think I may 
say that I am amongst the number, for no later 
than the spring of last year I used old news¬ 
papers to cover my cordon fruit-trees when they 
were in flower whenever I saw any indication of 
a frost in the evening. I, however, was never so 
thoroughly convinced of the value of paper as a 
frost-resister until March 16th last, when I 
called upon a friend of mine, a nurseryman 
doing a good trade in flowering and bedding- 
plants, when I learnt that one of his boilers 
which heated a portion of the houses had broken 
down—or, rather, I should say, a pipe closely 
connected with the boiler had burst. This 
occurred only a few days before. The same 
night that the accident happened to the pipe 
there was 6 degs. of frost, and the succeeding 
night 20 degs., and this before the fracture in 
the pipe could be rectified. The consequence 
was that three long, low, span-roof houses were 
without the means of being heated. My friend 
was, however, equal to the emergency ; he 
obtained a lot of old newspapers and spread 
them over his plants, and in the case of such 
subjects as Cyclamens, placed a layer of straw 
on the top of the paper ; but the majority of the 
plants had only a double thickness of paper to 
protect them, with the result that not a plant 
is seriously injured. To say that the frost had 
not reached them would be wrong, as the foliage 
of the show and Zonal Pelargoniums is some¬ 
what disfigured, but not to such an extent as 
one might suppose, and, as a matter of fact, I 
do not think that a single plant will be lost from 
that cause. A loss in some there will be ; but 
it is something gained to have additional evi¬ 
dence of the value of paper as a frost-resister. 

J. C. C. 


262 —Uses of charred wood. — The 
charred wood will be useful for various pur¬ 
poses. It forms an excellent top-dressing for 
Vine borders, and I have often used the fine- 
sifted stuff for covering small seeds and striking 
cuttings. It is good to put round the roots of 
any plants which thrive best in porous material. 
I have used it as a top-dressing for a lawn 
where the Grass was weakly from much mowing 
with very good results.—E. H. 

_ The fine siftings, or dusty portions, 

which are really wood-ashes, form an excellent 
top dressing for beds of small seedlings, root- 
crops especially, such as Onions, Carrots, Par¬ 
snips, Ac. Dusted over the leaves of young 
Turnips while these are wet with dew or rain, 
it is also a capital remedy for the Turnip-fly ; 
and used with some fine soil in the holes when 
planting Cabbages, will effectually prevent 
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clubbing. The coarser parts are not of so great 
value, but may be used as drainage for pot- 
plants and so forth.—B. C. R. 


CULTURE OF LILIUM AURATUM AND 
L. SPEOIOSUM. 

Although after blooming the pots of L. spe- 
ciosum will not require much attention, they 
should not be just put out into any corner and 
quite neglected, as is too often the case. The 
best place would be an open, sunny situation, 
with an occasional watering should the weather 
be very dry. Take oare to prevent worms from 
getting into the pots. By the end of September 
most of the leaves will have fallen from the stems, 
which may now be cut down to within C inches 
of the pot. Shake off the top-dressing of manure, 
putting in its place about 1 inch of soil, similar to 
that originally used ; and if you can spare the room 
stow the pots away in a dry, cold frame from 
which hard frosts can be excluded. If not, then 
any dry, cool place will do. Keep the soil just 
moist, so that the large fleshy roots which come 
from the base of the bulbs are kept alive and 
growing slowly. So many of these roots are 
destroyed in repotting, particularly in the case 
of L. speciosum, which makes them earlier and 
more freely than L. auratum that I prefer to 
re-pot not oftener than every other year, only 
removing as much of the old soil as I can with¬ 
out destroying any of the bottom roots, replacing 
it with the mixture of loam, peat, and sand 
mentioned in my first notes. This should be 
done early in March; afterwards the same 
routine of manuring, &c., should be followed. 
The mat of roots attached to the old stem should 
be gently cut or pulled away without disturbing 
the bulb. This should be carefully done when 
replacing the old soil. By treatment such as 
above, Lilium speciosum can be kept, and will 
blossom well, for some years ; but there is always 
a tendency in the bulbs to break up into a 
number of smaller ones. This is shown by 
many small stems coming up, and giving only 
one or two flowers each, and the sooner the bulls 
are divided and repotted after flowering the 
better. The treatment of Lilium auratum is 
similar to the above, but the results, I regret to 
say, will not be nearly so satisfactory ; indeed, 
I doubt very much if 10 per cent, of all the 
imported auratum bulbs ever flower a second 
time, or 5 per cent, a third time. Of course, 
there are splendid exceptions, but they are few 
and far between, and should be made much of 
by their fortunate possessors. In the 

Out door culture of these Lilies the chief 
points are an open, sunny situation, sheltered 
from winds, the bulbs to be planted 6 inches 
deep, in soil similar to that used for potting, no 
manure touching them. The soil surfaced with 
some low-growing plant, such as Pansies, which 
are shallow rooting, and shade the ground well. 
A bed of white Japanese Anemones, planted 
up with L. speciosum rubrum, harmonises well, 
and is very beautiful; but, for the reasons 
stated in my first note (see Gardening, 
March 21st, page 37), I do not like a bed of 
L. auratum. Clumps of six to twelve, massed 
withother suitable plants, look much better, and 
may be left to take their chance of reappearing 
another year. Not long ago I planted 100 good 
auratum bulbs in a carefully-prepared bed, and 
gave them every attention. Nearly all bloomed— 
some in July, others not until October—so that 
the general effect was never really fine. They 
were left for the winter, which was not a severe 
one. Next year only six came up—the rest 
simply died out entirely. The truth is, there 
are not a dozen kinds of Lilies which can be 
really depended upon to continue to blossom 
yearly in our climate and ordinary soils, and of 
these L. testaceum and L. colchicum are far the 
best; but of these I must write another time, if 
you wish it. [By all means do so.—E d.] 

W. A. 


197. — Annual flowers for bees. 

—“ M. R.” limits the list of her plants by 
confining the query to annuals. However, there 
are plenty of useful bee plants among annuals, 
among which may be mentioned—Mignonette : 
This is of considerable value in the late autumn 
months, as it continues to flower quite late in 
the season, and keeps the bees employed when 
there is little else for them. This should always 
be sown largely in the open ground or border. 
Sweet Peas are also useful, and may form 
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patches or a single row at the back of herba¬ 
ceous borders; and Virginian Stock and 
Collinsia are good for nearer the front. The 
above may be sown out-of-doors. Other useful 
annuals that would be best raised in a frame at 
once and planted out when strong are: Ten-week 
Stocks, Salpiglossis, Lupins, Lobelias, Nastur¬ 
tiums, Nicotiana, Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, 
Malope. There are several other very useful 
plants among biennials, and the first place 
should be given to Limnanthes Douglasi, 
Myosotis dissitiflora, and Sweet Williams, and 
not forgetting Wallflowers. If these last-named 
are sown at once, and the plants dibbled into 
some well-dug ground, not rich—or they will 
grow too gross, and do not stand the winter 
frost—they would give a wealth of bloom next 
spring. Limnanthes and Wallflowers should 
always be found a place.— Bee-keeper. 

-Two of the best annuals to sow in broad patches 

for bees are Limnanthes Douglasi and Phaoelia campanu- 
laria. Both are exceedingly showy.—E. H. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE LAURUSTINUS IN POTS OR TUBS 
The Laurustinus, so long employed to ornament 
our gardens, both large and small, makes a 
pretty pot plant, and may be forced into bloom 
at a very early period of the year. It is useful 
either as a Bmall compact plant for general 
decorative purposes, or large specimens may be 



Laurustinus in a tub. 


f rown in tubs, as Bhown in our illustration, to 
e introduced as required into the greenhouse 
(and they by no means require the lightest and 
best part of the structure), where they will 
yield, from Christmas onwards, an abundance 
of flowers for cutting. Anyone who has a warm 
house may utilise the Laurustinus to great 
advantage, as the plants may be placed in a light 
shed or cold frame, from whence they may be 
introduced into warmer auarters. Where there 
are corridors and draugnty places to decorate, 
these forced plants will be found as useful as 
any plant in cultivation, inasmuch as they last 
so loDg in flower, and do not show any signs of 
suffering when exposed to vicissitudes of tem¬ 
perature. It would be well if everyone made 
a point of keeping a stock of Laurustinus in pots, 
as, apart from the enjoyment to be derived 
from them early in the year, they serve to 
guarantee us against exceptionally severe 
winters. We from time to time experience a 
season which cuts off a portion of the outdoor 
plants, and our gardens are then denuded of 
this pretty shrub. Plants of the 
Laurustinus for forcing, for supplying 
flowers to the London markets, are generally 
obtained from the Continent or from nurse 
ries in which they are largely grown for 
supplying the trade. They are potted in 
OctolJer and November, and introduced into a 
warm temperature, under which, with plenty of 
water at the roots and frequent syringing over¬ 
head, they soon open their bloom. After 
flowering, the plants are either plunged in beds 
of ashes or soil out-of-doors, or are turned out 


of their pots into good soil in the following 
autumn, when they are forced as before. A 
few growers, however, raise their own plants, 
and dispose of a quantity of them when in a 
small state for window decoration, &c. In this 
case cuttings are taken off in August and Sep¬ 
tember, when the wood is becoming firm, and 
are inserted thickly in pits or frames, into which 
have been introduced a few inches in depth of 
sandy soil, made firm. They arc kept close 
for a few weeks, after which air is freely 
admitted. By the spring they will have made 
good roots, and they are then transplanted 
into prepared beds of rich sandy soil in the 
open air. Here they remain for about two 
years, when they are lifted and potted, allow¬ 
ing a little room for the roots to expand. 
After this the pots aie plunged in a sunny 
position, aud shifted on into larger pots as may 
be required. Some have their stems kept clear 
of shoots so as to form standards ; others are 
allowed to grow naturally into sturdy bushes. 
When they nave become well-established plants 
in 6-inch, 8-inch, or 9-inch pots, well set with 
buds, they are moved into the houses in Novem¬ 
ber and December, to open their flowers. By 
inserting a quantity of cuttings every year, a 
succession of good plants is kept up. W. 


188. — Clematis Jackmani on a 
chalky soil. —All the Clematises do well 
on the chalk, the native species, Vitalba (Tra¬ 
veller’s Joy) flourishing only where the roots can 
touch the chalk. Clematises, however, like plenty 
of good food, and should have a depth of at least 
2 feet of loamy soil for the roots to work in. 
This should be enriched with a liberal addition 
of rotten dung, aud it will certainly benefit the 
plants to give them a good watering now and 
then in dry weather. C. Jackmani should be 
pruned back annually, early iu spring, to within 
1 foot of the ground. —J. C. B. 

195— Cutting back Conifers.— The 

Arbor-vitfe may be pruned with perfect safety, 
aud now is the best time to do it, as the tree 
will soon recover from the unsightly appearance 
at first caused by pruning, and will, if in good 
health, seem to take a new lease of its life by 
growing more freely than ever. Where a com- 

ict and dense growth is wanted pruning should 

e resorted to, and, if judiciously done, the 
specimen is greatly improved thereby. We have 
a marked contrast here. One tree of Arbor-vita; 
was damaged by the snow some time ago, and 
was cut to half its original height, and several 
others left standing unpruned. The one that 
was cut back is by far the healthiest, as well as 
the handsomest, tree now.— C. W. C. 

264— Propagating Wistaria sinensis. 

—Layering is the best method of propagating 
for this plant. Autumn is the time, but it may 
be done now. Any shoots which can be bent 
down to reach the ground may be layered. 
Very long shoots may be layered in several 
places, and pegged firmly into the soil, covering 
the wounded plants with sandy soil. If the soil 
is kept moist through the summer roots will 
form with more certainty.—E. H. 

191.—Cutting down a Holly-tree.— 
There is no harm in trimming a Holly into 
better form. In some of the old gardens you 
may still see remains of an ancient and very 
ugly practice adopted by our forefathers—Holly 
and other densely-foliaged trees cut into the 
forms of peacocks, game-cocks and many ani¬ 
mals. It is the proper thing to do when a tree or 
shrub grows straggly and in bad shape to cut 
off the unsightly parts.—A. G. Butler. 

260.— Topping a Yew-tree.— The Yew-tree may 
be cut back now, and during the summer the new growth 
will hide the naked stems. I have cut back veiv old trees 
that had become naked in the centre, and the young 
growth has speedily covered the old stem and branohes.— 
E. H. 


202. — Bulbs after flowering. — 

If they must be removed to make room 
for the bedding-plants before the growth is 
complete, lift them carefully, with as much soil 
as will cling to them, and plant them thickly 
in any spare border to complete the ripening. 
Give a soaking of water if moved in dry weather, 
and when the ripening is quite finished, take up 
the bulbs and dry in an open bed or airy room, 
and put in drawers or paper-bags till the 
autumn.—E. H. 
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BULBS FOR OOBRBSFONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers am inserted In 
Gardrnim8 free of charge if correspondentsfollow the rule* 
hem laid down for their guidance. All communications 
far insertion should be clearly and oondsely written on 
one sideqf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardrotro, S7, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that , as Gardrotko has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date,they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and titU placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising . so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDurara 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

316.— Dissolving bones.— Will someone kindly 
inform me bow bones may be dissolved for making bone* 
manure?—W. G. 

316.— Bones as manure.— Is there any means— 
ohemic&l or otherwise—by which bones from the kitohen 
oan be utilised as manure?—Miss Reeves. 

817.— Ooeksoombs and Balsams.— will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the moet suitable plaoe to grow these 
la, and the treatment required ?—-A Yodko Beginner. 

313.— Hardy plants on a window-sill.— Will 
someone kindly tell me how to keep hardy plants on a 
window-sill, as I find they fade eo quickly ?—Mim>rrd 
Smith. 

319.— Floral design.— Will someone kindly tell me 
how to arrange a floral design, 8 feet square ? What colours 
should I put into the beds, and what should I put for 
Grass ?— apprentice 

820.— Mulching fruit-trees.— When is the proper 
time to put a mulch over the ground to cover the roots of 
pyramidal fruit-trees, and should It be renewed in the 
summer?—A mateur. 

321. — Cultivation of Mushrooms.— Will some 
one kindly give me a few hints on the cultivation of Mush¬ 
rooms? I have a great wish to grow some, having a nioe 
suitable placs in a dry shed.—M. J. J. 

322. — Evergreen for a large gable-end.— 
What evergreen climber will most rapidly cover an un¬ 
sightly gable end, facing north-west, exposed to sea winds, 
bat sheltered from north and east winds ?—G. A. J. 

323. — Dressing to Improve a lawn. — will 
someone kinoly inform me of the best dressing for the 
present time to improve the tnrf on a lawn, and the pro¬ 
portion in whioh it ehould be applied ?— 8. E. Hbaton. 

324. — Hardy flowering plants and Perns 
beside water.— I shall be much obliged to anyone for 
tha names of any hardy flowering plants or Ferns suitable 
for planting by the aide of a piece of running water ?— 

E. A. A. 

325. —White flowers.— With the assistance of a cool 
greenhouse and one or two cold frames, I have to furnish 
a supply of white out flowers all the year round. What 
plant* should I grow, and when would they bloom?— 

F. G. M. 

326. —Peas and Potatoes for market.—win 
someone kindly inform me the names of the best six 
Peat for market gardening, with height not more than 
4 feet ? Also the beet six Potatoes for the same purpose 
—A. B. C. 

327. -Keeping hens out of a garden.— Will 
someone kindly tell me what I oan do to keep hens out of 
my garden? Not my own hens. The fences sre high. 
They fly over the railings. Any suggestion would be 
thankfully received.—T. B. 

328. — Flowers on standard roses.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me an idea of the number of flowers Glolre 
de Dijon and Souvenir de Malmaison Roses, well-estab¬ 
lished standards, would produoe in a favourable year, 
with good cultivation attending them, and liquid-manure 
applied at intervals?—E nquirer. 

329. —Hardy Cyclamens. — Will someone kindly 
give a few notes on the cultivation of Cyclamen Atkinei, 
Coum, Coum veruura, and bcdcraofolium ? When do they 
flower, and do they require much water? Are they best 
in the sun or shade? Is clean rain-water or liquid-manure 
best for them ?—(Mrs.) E. H. Smart. 

330. — A plague Of ants.— My greenhouse is infested 
with ants. I have tried paraffin-oil, and have damaged 
several of my plants by the use of it, and 1 have also tried 
treacle in saucers; but all to no purpose. The soil la very 
sandy on which the greenhouse stands. Will someone 
please tell me of a good remedy ?—Bb. 

331. — Chrysanthemum Mrs. A. Hardy.— will 
someone who nas had experience in growing this Chrysan¬ 
themum kindly give a few hints as to the best method of 
growing it for large or show blooms, as it seems to require 
quite different management to any other sorts of Chrys¬ 
anthemum?—A Disappointed One. 

332. — Ooronllla - plants with “ clubbed " 
roots.— I have some young Coronilla-planta whoee roots 
are showing signs of being “dubbed. The eame thing 
happened last year. The plants look fairly healthy and 
green. Will it injure them, and, if so, a ill anyone kindly 
reoommend me a remedy ?— Warwickshire. 

33a— Distinction of Conifers.— What Is the dis¬ 
tinction between the tpecies called Plnue, Abies, and 
Pice* (if any)? Is the “ e" in Picea pronounced long or 
short? What was the Pontioa pinut, 8ilv» filianobiiis, 
of Horace 7 What is the derivation of Rerinoepors, and is 
the “o” sounded long or * ■— ~ ™ 

Digitized b 


e derivation of Rerinoepora, am 
»r short T>-T. W. Q. 1 

“Gougle 


334. — Garden paths.— Will “ A. O. Butler” be good 
enough to supplement his recent answer in Qardkninq to 
a correspondent on this question by explaining wherein 
the superiority (if any) of concrete paving over tar paving 
consists, and by giving approximately the relative cost of 
the two systems per superficial yard?—K. H. 0. 

335. — Planting a flower border.— Would some¬ 
one kindly advise an effeotive way for planting a border 
which is upon an average 2 feet, and at plaoes 3 feet wide ? 
It runs 6outh and west, joins the hoube, with stumps of 
trees at intervals on the border for flowers. I may say I 
have a general oollection of bedding plants.—A. J. P. 

336. —“ Spot" in Carnations.— I should be much 
obliged if someone will give me some information respect¬ 
ing the cause and treatment of the disease in Carnations 
called '• spot?'* Mine have wintered very well indeed; but 
now I find so many of them have the disease badly. Is it 
good treatment to cut away the diseased leaves, either 
close to the " spot,” or close to the stem ?— Medicus. 

337. — Plants in a cold greenhouse.— I have a 
cold greenhouse with no beat in it whatever, and I find 
that tbs foliage of the plants 1 keep, suoh as Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Ac., is very poor, ana not as 
luxuriant as I think it might be. How can I improve it? 
Of oourse, I must start afresh this year, as all which I could 
not house have died.— Warwickshire. 

338. — Young Cucumbers failing.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me why Cucumbers, looking healthy when 
they are beginning to show the first rough leaf, fail after¬ 
wards? They are growing in a forcing-house, where a 
regular heat Is kept; also water is used tor them at the 
same temperature as th9 house. Would anyone skilled in 
suoh a matter kindly advise?— Am Amateur. 

33a— Destroying wireworms in a Straw¬ 
berry-bed.— will someone kindly tell me how to 
destroy wireworms in a 8trawberry-bea? The Strawberries 
were planted two j ears ago, and in the following autumn 
were manured with spent Heps. For the la->t six months 
they have looked very unhealthy, and appear to be dying 
away—some, in foot, are quite dead.— Brewer. 

340. — Hccremocarpus scaber.— I bad a small 
plant of Eccremocarpus scaber given to me last summer, 
and I have managed to keep it alive through the winter 
in a small house heated with an oil-stove, that only just 
keeps the frost out. May I expeot it to flower this sum¬ 
mer? And must I keep it In the house, or is it a half 
hardy plant? Any hints on growing the above will oblige ? 
—Elsie. 

341. —Chrysanthemums from cuttings.—As 

hid no 3-inoh pots 1 planted my Chrysanthemum cut¬ 
tings in 5 inch and 6-inch ones. Will someone kindly tell 
me if the plants will flower in this size pot? The cuttings 
were taken last year, and sheltered in a cold frame all the 
winter. When will it be safe to put them out, and do 
cuttings taken in the autiynn flower earlier than the spring- 
struck ones?—F. M. L. 

342. — Trees and Bhrubs for a town.-l have a 
small garden at the rear of my bouse, in a town, not in a 
very smoky situation, but the house shades the greater 
part of it until the afternoon. I want to grow shrubs or 
some kind of tree to hide the wall facing the back of the 
house. Will someone kindly inform me of about three 
varieties which would succeed in a town (Bristol), or offer 
any better suggestion?— G. F. Jones. 

343. —Uses of a cold vinery.—I was gTeatly inter¬ 
ested with " A. S.'s” artiole on a cold vinery in Gardening 
recently. I tried last year Cuoumbers and Tomatoes 
under vines, but both were complete failures. I should 
so very much like to have further information, as I am 
anxious to suceeed, and now 1 know it oan be done, I 
should like to be able to make my vinery more useful. 
Will someone kindly help me ?— Subscriber. 

344. —Treatment of a Streptoeolen.—I shall be 
obliged for information as to the proper treatment of this 
plant. I got some cuttings last summer, and have grown 
them on through the winter in a moderately-warm green¬ 
house. The plants are now about 2 feet in height, with 
fine heads of flowers at the top, but the steins are sadly 
bsure of leaves. Should the plants be cut back when they 
have done flowering ? And how Is a vigorous growth best 
enoouraged ?—A. H. R. 

345. — Growing Oolery.— In reading Gardening, 
March 14th, on the cultivation of Celery, I find that men¬ 
tion is made of it being grown on level ground, and not in 
trenohes, each stick of Celery having brown paper tied 
round it. Does fresh brown paper have to be put round 
frequently to make allowanoe for the stick to expand, and 
what should it be tied with, bait or string? I was 
greatly interested in reading the account, and should 
like to trv some.— Elsie. 

340.— Flowers for a north balcony.— Will some¬ 
one please advise me as to what will make (be brightest 
show of flowering creepers for a balcony with a north 
aspect ! The flowers to be raised annually in large pots or 
boxes on the said baloony, which is high. I tried Sweet 
Peas last year, but they did not oover the space quickly 
enough, and were not high enough. How would Nastur¬ 
tiums do, or Canary Creeper? I don't know of any others. 
Locality, N.W. London.— Kit. 

347.— Growing flowers for profit.— Having a 
large garden, I should like to grow flowers to out for mar¬ 
ket I have been told that single scented Violets, Daffo¬ 
dils, white Narcissus, and Lily of the Valley are some of 
the most suitable. Will someone kindly advise me whioh 
would be the moet profitable flowers to grow, and for which 
there lathe greatest demand, also the approximate profit 
per rod for the respective kinds ? Any other information 
respecting flower-growing out-of doors will be gratefully 
reoeived.— Key. 

348-Growing Melons In a house.— wrn some¬ 
one kindly give me full directions for growing Melons in a 
house ? The house is a span-roofed one, about 10 feet wide 
by 12 feet long, and about 9 feet high in the centre. It is 
heated by 2 rows of 3-inch hot-water piping running around 
the two sides and one end. Over the pipes—about 18 
inches over them—there is a staging, formed of boards 
close together. Could I grow the Melons by placing 
mounds of soil on the stage ? And how far should they be 
trained from the glass ? I should also be glad if someone 
would tell me how to “ set" the blooms, and where I oan 
obtain what le called a camel-hair pencil ?—M. H. 


349.— Treatment of an India rubber-plant. 
—My India-rubber-plant, whioh I have had and kept for 
many years in a London drawing-room, was placed in a 
glass-house, without any heat, on moving here last March, 
sinoe whioh it has shed nearly all its upper le avea. It is 
now beginning to shoot again, but I should be glad to 
know if it would be advisable to out it down, it being now 
about 5 feet high, also if it is the proper time to do so ? 
Would the outtings grow if planted, and how should I 
plant them?—J. E. H, 

850.— Gas-heatsd greenhouse.— Last autumn I 
put up a small greenhouse, 9 feet by 6 feet, glass all round, 
with glass roof, and to save trouble of all description with 
Ores, water, So.,.put in about 20 feet of 3-inoh piping, with 
the burner outside the house. The arrangement gives no 
trouble, and is quite reliable; and on the coldest nights 
the temperature does not fall below 40 degs. It is only 
used in very oold weather. Can anyone kindly tell me 
whether 6 to 8 cubio feet of gas per hour is a large, 
medium, or small amount to be consumed for heating a 
house of this description ?— Hot-air. 

351.— Propagator heated with an oil-lamp. 
—I beg to thank “ B. O. R.," “ Filbert,” and “ W. T.” lor 
their kind replies, whioh have resulted in my being able 
to work the propagator with better suocess than hereto¬ 
fore. My idea was that the vapour from the tank was in¬ 
tended to just moisten the atmosphere sufficiently for 

G iant life to flourish. Even at the present moment then 
\ far too muoh moistnre, but as I cannot reduce it in any 
way 1 conclude that it is all right. The Cocoa-nut-fibre 
gets clogged, which immediately lowers the temperature 
every now and then by, I presume, the excessive moisture. 
Can the fibre be too fine, and would it improve matters if 
I added some coarse to it?—J. T. Pattinon. 

352.— Heating a small greenhouse, &©.— I 
am about to erect a small lean-to greenhouse, 9 feet long, 
6 feet 6 inohes wide, 8 feet high at book, and 5 feet 6inohes 
high at front or eaves. The house will face east by south¬ 
east. Will someone kindly answer the following queries ? 
1, What is the best, easiest, and most eoonomioal means 
of heating the above? I want to bloom Carnations, Ac., 
in the winter, and keep my stock of summer-blooming 
plantss&fe from frost. Would a No. 2 “ Prinoeea” apparatus 
lor burning oil, with 16 feet of 3-inoh pipe along the front 
ofthebouse.be suitable? 2, Would openings 2 feet by 
2 feet in the roof, and 3 feet by 2 feet in the front, 
be sufficient ventilation for the above house ?— Evesham. 

353. — Management of Vines.— Will someone 
kindly advise me about the following ? I am going to a 
bouse where there are two small lean-to vineries, facing 
south-east, one leading off to the other, both heated by the 
same pipes. Can I have one house ready before the other, 
and when should forcing begin to have the Qrapes ripe from 
Ootober to Christinas? I hope to remove in the middle of 
April. The Vines have been pruned by the proprietor's 
gardener, and I see they are just showing signs of life. I 
am so very fond of gardening in all its branches, I would 
like to manage them mostly myself. A few hinteasto each 
month's work with Vines would be a great service, and be 
muoh esteemed. Locality, Glasgow.— Corn flowor. 

354.— Tea Roses.—I have during the last two years 
been collecting a stock of plants of Tea Roses, as recom¬ 
mended by “ J. C. C.,” “ A. H.,” and other* in Garden¬ 
ing. As to those in the open garden, I have very few 
killed outright by the exceptionally cold winter and, appa¬ 
rently, more hurtful March frosts. I am now anxious to 
iee whether they will flower abundantly, as my experience 
last year was that, although my then stock of Teas were 
fairly hardy, they produced very few flowers, some not 
flowering at all Can I help them in any way? Now, 
as to the bush-plants in pots in a greenhouse new 
this season, I am rather damped in my ardour by 
an answer to 236 in Gardening, April 4th, pegs 58, by 
“J. D. E.,” where he states that "Tea Roses would 
not do much good in a greenhouse where they are shaded 
by the Vines,” for, a week ago, not having blinds to mv 
house, being fearful of the concentrated sun at mid-day, I 
haA the southern side of the greenhouse whitewashed. 
Will someone please Inform me if I am wrong, and 
whether I bad better lave the glass oleaned again T And, 
if so, need I fear the full glare of the mid-day sun on my 
Rose-plants, provided I ventilate the house sufficiently ?— 
Surbiton. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

79.- Gleaning panes of glass.— Having a quan¬ 
tity of these, which nave been in use and which have the 
putty and paint adhering to them, I want to know the 
best and simplest way of cleaning them, as I wish to use 
them up again in another glass struoture.—F. M. Jeavons. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be aide to offer acUlitional 
advice on the various subjects. 

355.— Adiantum Farleyense (J#.).— This is not 
more tender than many other Maiden hair terns. It 
should be potted in a mixture of light, turfy loam and 
peat made sandy, potted in small pots, and kept to a single 
crown. It likes heat and moisture.—J. J. 

356.— OattleyaTrtanes (C. W. J/.).-In my opinion 
the flowers have been allowed to drain the strength of the 
plants too much. Cut them off at once, and keep the 
plants warm and nicely moist. They should be looked 
after well, and. If carefully nursed, in all probability you 
may restore them to health. Let me hear again from you 
as to these plants.—M. B. 

357.— Blooms falling off Marechal Nlel Rose 

(it if.).—This Rose often produces more buds than come 
to perfect flowers. In what condition are the main stems, 
ana are there any symptoms of canker? A little artificial 
manure, such as Standen's or Clay's, will be useful. The 
falling off of the buds arises, no doubt, from exhaust ion, or 
lack of power in some form. 

35a— Manure for Cucumbers (Jf C. C.).—Under 
oertain circumstances nearly all kinds of manure may be 
used for mulching Cucumbers when they require support. 
For heavy, retentive soils, we should use horse-droppings 
that have been dried in a shed for two or three weeks; but 
for lighter, warmer toils, cow or pig-manure is betur. 
Mellow oow-manure is an exoellent top-dressing for Cu¬ 
cumbers when exhausted from long bearing. 
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359. — Pterifl Victories (AmatmrX— This is a very 
handsome Fern, which I see Mr. Wm. Bull Is about soon to 
distribute; and I lately received a nioe coloured plate of 
it. But nice as this is, to my mind it is not good enough 
for the plant. I am sorry that Mr. Bull does not find the 
introduction of Ferns a paying business, for he has brought 
to notice some exceedingly rare and beautiful kinds.—J. J. 

360. — Management of a Fern-case (Flora).— 
Keep the plants free from all dead fronds and decaying mat¬ 
ter generally; wash the glass of the case when necessary, 
to keep it dean and bright. Plante growing in a tight- 
fitting case will not require much water, as the evaporation 
condenses on the glass, and runs down to the roots again. 
But for most kinds of Ferns a little ventilation, by tflting 
up the glass or otherwise for an hour in the morning, is 
sometimes beneficial. 

361. —Cesspool contents in a garden (<?. H. s.\ 
—In summer such crops as Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Peas, 
OnioDS, Scarlet Runners, old Asparagus-beds, Gooseberry. 
Black Currant, and Raspberry quarters will imbibe a good 
deal of diluted sewage with advantage. Strawberry-beds, 
too, may have a supply from about the end of this month 
onwards, until the fruit begins to oolour, and in winter, or 
when it cannot be profitably used elsewhere, pour it over 
the roots of fruit-trees in orchards, &o. 

362. — Keeping old Chinese Primulas (Prim¬ 
ula).— Move the plants to a well-ventilated cool frame on 
a ooal-ash bottom, cut away all old flower-spikes and dead 
leaves, and repot towards the end of this month, removing 
some of the old soil from the roots. The new soil should 
be rough and porous, about equal parts of turfy-loam and 
peat or leaf-mould, with some sand and crushed charcoal. 
Shift into larger pots in July, and grow them on in the 
open until October, then move to the greenhouse. 

368 —Training DlpladenlaB (Trainer). — Yes, 
these should certainly have their shoots regularly trained 
to the strings or wires that support them, otherwise they 
get into a confused mass, from which it is impossible 10 
separate them without injury. Such as are intended ulti¬ 
mately to bloom on trellises should not be trained on these 
until the young growths show a sufficient quantity of 
flowers, as bending the shoots down will in all probability 
have the effect of stopping their further extension. 

364. - Oncldlum Forbes •. (J. F.\— This is the name 
of the flower sent, and not O. Marshallianum. It is true 
these come from about the same district, and that they 
are similar in growth ; but in the flowers they differ very 
much, O. Marshallianum having a ground colour of a bright 
golden-yellow, blotched with bright-brown ; the flowers, 
too, are much larger than those sent; however, the blooms 
to hand represent a very good form, and it is very attrac¬ 
tive. I advise its being grown with the Odontoglossumr. 
—M. B. 

365. — Begonia-seed not germinating (G. B. H.). 
—There is much reason to fear that the Begonia-seed sown 
in entire aooordance with the instructions given on the 
packet must have been bad at the first. It is, however, 
often easier to read such specific directions than to follow 
them to the letter, and, therefore, after all the seed may 
have been good, but it was, perhaps, swept off by wood- 
li'e or a slug in a night., or it may have been too often 
watered, or the temperature was nothigh enough, or one 
of many other things may have happened to it No doubt 
it will ba wise to get more seed and sow again, and prob¬ 
ably, as the season is more advanoed, better results may 
follow. 

366. — Oymbidlum slnense (Lancelyn).— This is, 
I consider, an Orchid well worth growing for the exquisite 
fragrance yielded by its blossoms. It is an old plant, and 
a figure of it will be found in Vol. XXIII. of the Botanical 
Magazine, r. 888, published in the year 1805, by the name 
of Epidendrum sinense. I cannot understand why it does 
not flower with you. If you repot it this spring use loam, 
peat, and leaf-mould in about equal proportions, making 
the whole tolerably sandy; and when growth is completed 
rest it in a cool-house and keep it fairly dry, but do not 
allow it to suffer for want of water, or* the plant will be¬ 
come injured in appearanoe. Perhaps it may flower 
another season.—M. B. 

367. — Caterpillars, Ac., on Cabbages 

(C. B. C .\—A very good way of destroying caterpillars on 
Cabbages is to hand-pick them off in a flower-pot or some 
other vessel, and then drop them into boiling water, or 
kill them in some other equally expeditious way. To pre¬ 
vent caterpillars appearing, look under the eaves of build¬ 
ings and under copings and other warm sunny corners in 
summer and autumn, and destroy the insects in the chrysa¬ 
lis state. For the oommon blaok slug, lay brewers’ grains 
in little heaps about the beds where they are troublesome, 
and visit them at night with a candle, and then destroy 
the slugs found. Freshly-slaked lime dusted about very 
early in the morning, as soon as it is light, will also reduce 
their numbers. 


FAMES OF PItAFTB AMD FRUITS. 

»*, Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illub* 
teatbd, 87, Southampton-street. Strand, London, IP. <7. 

Names of plants.—Miss Forbes.— 1, Looks like a 
Polystiohum ; 2, Ditto, a Lastrea; 3, Ditto, Onoclea sensi- 
bills; but all are too immature to name correctly. Send 

again when fertile.-Cones.—1, Pinus Tuxla; 2, Pinus 

maritime; 3, Pinus inope.- Aberdeen.— 1, Hypnum 

oupressiforme; 2, Sphagnum eubsecundum; 3, Poly- 
triohum undulatum; 4, Splaohnum vasoulosum ; 5, Tn- 
choetomum patens; 6, Didymodon capillacum; 7, Didy- 
modon Bruntonl; 9, Dicranum Dilleni; 10, Dicranum 

glauoum.- 0. T .—Fruits of the Sacred Bean of India, 

Nelumbium speoiosum.-C. B.— We cannot name such 

wretched scraps, and they are without numbers, too.- 

O. W. B.—We have frequently to remind our readers that 
we cannot name from leaves only; but yours are distinot 
enough, so that we have little difficulty. 1, Brexia 
epinosa; 2, Pandanus Veitchl; 3, Maranta fasciata; 

4, Maranta Makoyana.- E. S .—Allium neapolitanum. 

- Miss A. Grundy .—Trittleia uniflora.-C. if.— 

1, Asparagus tenuissimus; 2, Asparagus plumosus. There 
will be some notes on their culture in next issue of Car- 

dining, April 18th.-TP. A. B. — l, Rhododendron 

Veitchiamim; 2, Too muoh bruised to name; 8, Rhodo¬ 
dendron Edgwortbi. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Elsie .—You do not mention anything whatever as to 
where you or how you have sown the Tomato-seed. Is it 
in heat, or in a cold house, or frame? We cannot advise 

you without knowing more of the oase.- Perennial.— 

Apply to someone advertising in this paper. We do not 
recommend individuals. 


Catalogues received.— Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants, Ferns, Herbaceous, Alpine, and Climbing Plants, 
Boses, dec. Wm. Clibran & Son, Oldfield Nursery, Altrin- 

obam ; and 10 and 12, Market-street, Manchester.- 

Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Palms, Ferns, Trees, and 
Shtubs, dec. Timothy Hopkins, Sherwood Hail Nurseries, 
Menlo-park, San Mateo County, California. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


and winter. The watching should be all done by 
the end of April, when the pallets will commence 
to lay by the early winter months if well looked 
to, and got over moulting in good time, so that 
they get started laying before the severe weather 
comes on. Rocks sometimes throw black chicks, 
which should not be bred from, unless mated by 
a practical fancier. Rock eggs vary from a light 
tint to a dark colour. Wyandottes, I can speak 
from experience, are very good layers and 
hardy. I like the silver best, though I do not 
think there is much difference ; all depends on 
their strain. My silvers have been laying well 
during the severe winter, and a pen of golden, 
I know, are only jnst starting.—J ko. A. James, 
Brough. __ 

BIRDS. 


257.— Treatment of chickens.— If the 
eggs used for sitting were all fresh—that is, 
were laid within a few days of each other—the 
chicks had better remain under the hen until 
all are ready to leave the nest. They will re¬ 
quire no food for the first twenty-four hours 
after birth, as the yolk drawn into the body 
during the last days of incubation affords them 
sufficient nourishment. The hen should be fed 
ou the nest, just before she is cooped, with some 
soft food, which will be eagerly devoured ; she 
will then be ready to attend to the wants of her 
offspring when their first food is placed before 
them. This should consist of hard-boiled egg, 
chopped very small. If the nest has been fixed 
in a building with an earth floor, and the place 
can be spared, it is a good plan to leave the hen 
and her charges there for a few days until she 
begins to wander. If this cannot be managed, 
she should be cooped in a sheltered position 
where the chicks can get the benefit of any 
sunshine. A lean-to shed, facing south, is the 
best at this season ; but presently the hen can 
be cooped to best advantage on a Grass-plot. 
The chicks should be fed several times aaily 
for the first week, after which time the 
number of meals can be safely reduced to 
five. No more food should be thrown down 
than the chicks can pick up at once, for when 
food lies about it quickly gets fouled, and nothing 
gives a surfeit sooner than this. Besides, the 
use of soured food causes scour and kindred 
diseases, which are not easily checked. A f ter the 
first day or two, I gradually introduce biscuit- 
moal (Spratt’s or Chamberlin’s) and Oatmeal. If 
milk can be readily procured thus may be used 
to soak bread in, and the chicks will relish it. 
Coarse Oatmeal will also make a good change. 
At present my chicks are doing well on the 
following bill of fare: Between six and seven, 
a mixture of Oatmeal and biscuit-meal, given 
warm ; at half-past nine, soaked bread and 
milk; at midday, meal as before; at half- 
past three, some coarse Oatmeal; and at half- 
past six, warm meal again. Meat-crissel is 
occasionally added to the meal. And another 
change is bread soaked in warm ale, which assists 
the feathering process. Grit is also supplied ; 
but I am not partial to water at this season. 
Presently the last meal will consist of hard 
grain, either Wheat or Buckwheat, and the 
chicks will be provided with a Grass-run.— 
Doulting. 

255.— BggS for winter U8e.— To answer 
this question properly the querist should have 
given the date when prices for fresh eggs in his 
district rule the lowest. It should be remem¬ 
bered that the object of the egg-preserver is not 
only to provide himself with eggs at Christmas, 
but he requires them at the lowest possible cost. 
He, therefore, endeavours to lay down his stock 
of eggs at the time they are most plentiful and 
fetch the least money. Generally speaking, 
eggs are most numerous in April—that is, in 
warm seasons, for during that month the latest- 
hatched pullets of the previous season begin to 
lay, and the long rest indulged in by older birds 
comes to an end. Where non-sitting breeds 
are kept most eggs would probably be forthcom¬ 
ing a month or two later; but this cannot 
always be depended upon. "C. C.” should 
postpone buying until just before eggs begin to 
rise m price, for by so doing the period of pre¬ 
servation is reduced to the lowest possible time. 
—Doulting. 

57.— Keeping fowls. —Midsummer is too 
late to hatch chioks, except for table in autumn 


313.— Birds in an aviary.— You can 
keep all the birds you mention in the same 
aviary ; but, unless it is a large one, I should 
leave the bullfinches out. I once kept a bull¬ 
finch in the ordinary Crystal Palace aviary—a 
little ornamental thing to stand on a table—and 
he used occasionally to amuse himself by pull¬ 
ing bunches of feathers out of any canary or 
linnet which happened to be near him. Per¬ 
sonally I eschew redpolea ; they are so fidgety, 
mischievous, and greedy, and their trill is so 
apt to be picked up and introduced into the 
song of canaries and goldfinches that I consider 
them a nuisance. If you keep your birds in 
pairs there will not be much quarrelling.— 
A. G. Butler. 

311.— Zebra finebes.— The cock bird 
sings, but the song is more amusing than beau¬ 
tiful. It is about equal to that of a bullfinoh, 
only it has many notes like those produced by 
a small toy trumpet, whereas the notes of a 
wild bullfinch more nearly resemble those of a 
jew’s-harp. The good qualities of these birds 
consist in their neatness, cleanliness, and affec¬ 
tion towards each other; they are, however, a 
little inclined to quarrel with other Bmall birds. 
Under favourable conditions zebra finches breed 
readily and almost incessantly; fresh air, 
plenty of space, sunshine, and a good sized box 
to put their nest in, are the best conditions to 
ensure a numerous progeny. The nestrbox 
most suitable would measure about 9 inches 
perpendicularly, 5 inches across, and 4 inches 
from front to back, with two-thirds of the 
wooden lid left on to form the front. Half fill 
the cavity (below the opening thus left) with 
hay, and leave the birds to complete the work. 
It is a very good time to buy these birds about 
next month. The price varies from about six 
to ten shillings a pair, according to the supply 
in the market. You cannot do better than 
apply to Mr. J. Abrahams, 191 and 192, 
St. George-street-east, London, for these or 
any other foreign birds which you require ; 
other men may be quite as reliable, but none 
more so.—A. G. Butler. 

31 ?.— Foreign birds for an aviary—I answered 
this question in Gardening for April 4th, reply No. 187. — 
A. G. Butlir. 
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100D GARDENING (A PLAIN GUIDE 

I TO); or. How to Grow Vegetables, Fruits, and 
lowers By B. Wood, Author of "The Forcing Garden, 
c. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 400 pages, with 137 
lustration*. . 
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irections sre excellent."— Athenatum. , _ „ 
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QPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—6 Geraniums, 

D g dbl. Ivy Gerauiums, 4 Fuchsias, 4 Chrysanthemum Ia 
V ierge, 3 yellow Marguerites, 3 dll Petunias, 2s., free.—A. 
TOMKIN. Florist, Bidcup. 


"FUCHSIAS.—Good plants in beat sorts, 2s. 6d. 

X per doz.: 25 in 75 sorts, single and double, 5s. Lobelias: 
Purity, best white, 5s. 100 ; Brighton, blue, 5s.; Attraction, 
large white eye, 7s. 6d. Asparagus plants, Ss. All carriage 
naidforoasb. H. LONGFORD, Nurseryman, Sherbum-in- 

Elnifct, Yorks.____ 

PERANIUMS, autumn-struck.—Scarlet and 
VJ white Vesuvius. Is. 3d. do*, or 7s. 100: Crystal Palace 
“ :ht. Black Knight, Is. 84. per do*., post 
~ S, Burwasn. Sussex. 


Gem, 


m. Happy Thought, Black Knight, Is. 8d. per do*., post 
i.—WALTER HICKS. Burwaah. Sussex. _ 

CjPECIAL OFFER. — Strong, well-rooted 

O stuff. Cupressus, _2 to 2i ft, 2s. 6d. dozfn^l8a. 100. 


Laurel, 2 ft.. 10a. 100. Portugal Laurel, 2 ft. 2a 6d. dozen, 
18s. 100. Privet, oval-leaved. 1* to 2 ft.. 4a. 100. 8woet 
Brier i, Virginian Creepers, Honeysuckles, Lavender, Cotone- 
aster, Ivies, Veronloa, Spiraea japonica. 3s. per dozen, nee. 

8 uoui&inns given for any kind of shrubs; state wants.— 
FNRY J. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Fleet. Hants. 


TTARDY PLANTS in beautiful variety. Lists 

H free. Iceland Poppies and other plants, la do*.—M rs. 
WATSON, Heswall, Cheshire. 
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OHRYSANTHBMUMa 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

The present is a very busy time for growers 
of Chrysanthemums, no matter for what pur¬ 
pose the plants are cultivated, and as numerous 
other duties press at the same time, some of 
the necessary details of culture are rather apt 
to be neglected. A most important matter 
needing attention just now is to allow sufficient 
space for each plant, so that one does not crowd 
its neighbour. The result of a lack of room 
just now will he weakly growths, which 
induce a greater height than is either neces¬ 
sary or desirable. It is much better to 
cultivate a smaller number of plants well 
than to spoil a lot for want of tne necessary 
means. This is an important point for beginners 
to study, and one which I would impress upon 
them strongly as a means of ensuring success. 
Another matter which needs urgent considera¬ 
tion at this time of the year is that of potting 
the plants on as they require it, never allowing 
them to become root-bound. This defect in the 
proper treatment often prevents success. When 
plants have filled the pots in which they are 
growing with roots and cannot advance further, 
they must of necessity be crippled by a stagna¬ 
tion in the progress of the roots. Such a mass 
of roots as the pots contain when overcrowded 
must naturally exhaust so much more quickly 
the moisture in the soil, and if this be not 
doubly supplied to them, the plants must surely 
suffer a check. When plants become what is 
known as pot-bound, directly the roots exhaust 
the moisture in the soil a check takes place, 
and ultimately shows itself in a loss of the 
lower leaves of the plant, causing a disfigure¬ 
ment, which, if it was only for appearance sake, 
would be best avoided. Directly the pots are full 
of roots, the plants should be shifted into 
larger ones ; it is the initiatory stages of growth 
which must be attended to. The third point 
which I have here to mention U that of water¬ 
ing plants regularly and thoroughly. In bright 
sunny weather, accompanied with drying winds, 
plants need a regular supply of water to ensure 
a healthy tone. The plants should be examined 
twice daily; only those dry or approaching it 
should be watered. The next examination will 
probably find the remainder in a state requiring 
water, which should then be supplied. Although 
Chrysanthemums are water-loving plants, a 
soddened state of the roots, caused by excessive 
supplies or defective drainage, is most injurious, 
and quickly asserts itself in sickly-looking 
foliage and weakly growth, which can hardly be 
too strong if produced under favourable circum¬ 
stances. E. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FROM CUTTINGS. 

*286.—Madame Desgrange belongs to the early- 
flowering section, which perfect their blooms in 
September. It is white, with a faint yellow eye, 
which decreases in colour as the blossoms ex¬ 
pand. Princess of Wales is an incurved variety, 
one of the best in that section (colour pearl- 
white, suffused with rose), having stripes of a 
shade deeper colour. Moonlight belongs top the 
Japanese section (creai^-whifej, g ffota 


(yellow), Baron de Frailly (lilac), Boule d’Or 
(golden-yellow, having long, drooping florets)— 
all Japanese. Julia (rose-salmon), is also a 
Japanese variety ; but whether this is the one 
meant I am unable to say from the information 
given by “ J. H.” Julia Lagravcre mav be the 
sort. This is a late fioweriDg, small-bloomed 
kind, dark crimson-red. Madame Montels, 
Anemone Pompone (white guard florets, yellow 
disc); Duchess of Edinburgh, Japanese Anemone 
(magenta guard florets, lilac-pink disc). If large 
blooms are wished for, and most of the varieties 
named are suited for that method of culture, the 
plants should be allowed to grow with one stem 
only until they make their first natural break in 
May or June—according to the variety at that 
time. By the formation of a flower-bud in the 
point of the shoot growth is checked, which 
results in an additional number of shoots to each 
plant. Three of these is the orthodox number 
retained upon each plant. From each of these 
one flower is produced ; this being the practice 
most generally followed if the finest blooms are 
desired. If this is not, a greater number may 
be left—say as many as six to each plant— 
if quantity of flowers, rather than quality, 
is tne main object in cultivating the plants. 
What is known as the “bush” method of 
growing them will be the most suitable, which 
consists in topping the plants when 4 inches 
high; and again when the shoots resulting from 
the first topping have grown another 4 inches 
long. Afterwards, allow all growths made to 
remain, and all flower-buds which form to de¬ 
velop blossoms. In the case of the plants 
intended for large blooms only, I omitted to 
say that all superfluous growth beyond the three 
shoots should be cut off as fast as made, which 
concentrates the whole energy of the plant into 
the three branches selected. Flower-buds which 
form from the middle of August onwards should 
be retained, as these develop the best blooms. 
From the single small pots in which the plants 
are now growing they should be shifted into 
pots 6J inches when the pots they are now in 
are full of roots. From the size named they 
should go into 9-inch pots. In these they will 
bloom, and they are large enough for any 
purpose. 

Thf. soil used should be of a holding nature. 
Chrysanthemums like something to feed on, 
being gross-growing subjects. Loam, with plenty 
of fibre in it, is the chief material for the com¬ 
post. Three parts of this to one of leaf-mould 
and horse-manure, with a slight sprinkle of dis¬ 
solved bones or Thomson’s Vine-manure, and add 
to this silver sand according to the kind of loam 
employed. If it be of a heavy nature, add more 
sand, or rice-versd. Chrysanthemums are essen¬ 
tially moisture-loving plants; but they must 
not have too much water, or the leaves will 
decay at the base. In hot and dry weather 
during the summer water may be required 
twice daily, or perhaps more. In dull weather 
the roots may not need water once during 
some days. UrCat care, however, should be 
exercised in supplying the plants regularly 
at the roots, occasionally giving liquid-manure 
as a change. The plants will be better out-of- 
doors after the middle of May until the end of 
September, choosing an open position, where 
they will obtain ample sunlight, and still be 
sheltered from east and northerly winds. In 


the evening, after a hot day, if the foliage is 
well washed with water applied through the 
garden-engine or syringe, the plants will be con¬ 
siderably benefited. At the end of September 
the plants should be housed. They succeed 
best when given the protection of a greenhouse. 
Damp is easily dispelled from the house by the 
aid of fire-heat. 1 would advise “J. H.” not 
to depend upon his plants perfecting their blooma- 
out-of-doors. A severe frost would wreck a whole 
season’s growth if the plants had no protection 
whatever. E. M. 

220.—Carnations and 'wlreworm.— 

“ C. H. G.” does not say whether his plants are 
in pots or in the open ground. I have waged 
several successful combats against wirewora 
within the past few years. The wireworm is 
the grub of a beetle which lays its eggs in Grass¬ 
land, so here we get a clue to where it cornea 
from. If “ C. H. G.‘ has plants in pots infested 
with wireworm, it is present in the soil when 
the plants are potted, and should be searched for 
and destroyed. If in the open ground, it is 
only found in quantity in fresh soil. I have beds 
that contain several hundred Carnations each, 
and the wireworm has not attacked one, and yet 
when these beds were first planted with Carna¬ 
tions three years ago, wireworm made sad havoc 
among the plants. By persistent Bearch, and the 
setting of traps, these foes are conquered and prac¬ 
tically exterminated, because from the habits of 
the beetle, of which the wireworm is but the 
grub state, they are not likely to become further 
infested, except by the addition of fresh soil from 
pastures suoh as the beds above - mentioned 
were originally made with when wireworm was 
so troublesome. To assist in clearing the soil, 
pieces of Carrot or Potato should be buried, the 
place being marked with a stick. These should 
be occasionally examined, and the grabs killed, 
as they are sure to find, go for, and feed upon 
them. The oil cake, too, such as is given to- 
cattle, they relish greatly—in fact, as 1 have 
verified, will eat it till they burst. Pieces of 
this should be buried and examined also, as they 
will eat long before they burst, and it is better 
to despatch them more speedily if they can be 
got hold of. I have never had any trouble with 
thrips upon Carnations, and 1 do not think it is 
a oommon enemy to them. Dryness in the atmos¬ 
phere engenders and favours them upon the 
plants they generally infest under glass; moisture 
they detest. Perhaps the plants in question 
have been under glass, beside other thrips - 
infested plants, and nave become affected in this 
way. Fumigating several times with Tobacco 
and frequent syringing will destroy thrips, or 
the plants may be dipped in any of the many 
insecticides useful for the purpose.—A. H. 

319. — Floral design. — These garden 
designs, as commonly seen at local Bhows, are 
absurdities, and, for the moat part, are utterly 
unlike anything that is required now. If “ Ap¬ 
prentice ” is goiDg in for this thing, why not get 
a little off the beaten track, and try to repro¬ 
duce some pretty little border he has seen 
somewhere with real Grass and flowers? A 
square yard is not much space for this I know, 
but something better might be done than is 
cenerally accomplished if thorght is given tv» 

ft.— E. H. Trcfl-i 
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Conservatory. 

Tlanta hi pots, and those also planted in the borders, 
•■-•will now require more water: but it should be intelligently 
given, especially to those things recently potted There 
is no better way of ascertaining when a plant is dry than 
ripping the pot with the knuckles. A very’ little 
experience will enable even an inexperienced person to 
judge from the sound of the pot whether the ball of earth 
inside is wet or dry. As a rule, more harm Is done by too 
much water than giving too little. When a plant is 
watered oftener than is neoessary the soil gets into a sour 
oondition, and the plant declines in health, and, if proper 

• measures of restoration are not adopted, it soon dies. In 
the case of a plant rendered sickly by over-watering, 
transfer it to a olean pot of the same size at once, without 

> breaking the ball, and water afterwards with greater care. 
If not too f*r gone this may have the desired effect. 
Always give enough water to moisten all the soil in the 
not ; but do not water any plant till it is actually required. 
It will not do to anticipate the plants needs. Many of 
the beautiful Australian and Cape plants are now in blos¬ 
som. Those who arc not aoquainted with them will learn 
much by spending an afternoon in the large temperate- 
.house in Kew Gardens. Acacias will soon be going cut of 
/btossom; in fact, many are now past their best in the 
warm conservatory, and should reoeive what pruning is 
' necessary to put the plants into shape. By giving a little 
..pruning at this season, Acaoia 8 , and many of what are 
termed New Holland plants, can be kept in condition for 
-many years. Should any of this class of plants require 
repotting, let the shift be as small as is consistent with 
space enough to ram the soil firmly in the pot. This firm 
potting is absolutely necessary in the cultivation of hard- 
wooded plants, and most of the soft-wooded stuff, especially 
Pelargoniums, will flow er better if Ann potting is the rule. 
\M\ the fine-rooted plants should he potted in fibrous peat 
■and saad, the latter to be used in proportion to the texture 
of the peat. The Acacias and many of the Australian 
plants will succeed in loam, if the latter is of good quality. 
The be9t for this purpose is that which has a soft, silky 
ise! when rubbed through the hands. Never sift any 
soil, used for potting, unlers it be for potting off 
cuttings and very small stuff. Sifting takes out all 
the most vaduib'e part of the compott. One of the 
most important matters is draining the pots. When this 
is done carelessly and without method, sooner or later the 
plant comes to grief through the soil getting water¬ 
logged. Ptaoe one large piece c4 crock over the hole in 
tk» bottom of the pot in such a manner that the water can 
pass freely beneath it. A fiat crock laid over the hole 
may -in lime get sealed up at the edges, so that the water 
cannot-pass out with sufficient rapidity for the plant to 
continue in health. In the culture of choice plants every 
detail in oonnection with potting must be carefully 
attended to, and the foundation of all is perfect drainage. 
Well-grown Canterbury Bells are useful in the greenhouse 
now, or will be shortly. White and coloured Pinks, For¬ 
get-me-nots, and Brompton itooke, are also useful for 
early blooming. Give liquid - manure to Hydrangeas 
•showing bloom. The plants rooted last August will make 
very uteful stuff for flowering in 5-inch pots, if well 
'managed. 

Stove. 

foliage plants, such as Crotons, Caladiuras, Draonnas, 
“Sic., will now be growing freely, and will need liberal 
supplies of water, both at the root and also in the atmos¬ 
phere. Young growingstock may require more than one 
skiftin the stason; but unless the houses are large and lofty, 
i t is best not to give large shifts, as the plants soon get out 
of hand. Use as little shade as possible, and then only for 
a shaft time, as colour in the foliage cannot he obtained 
i ’ ir heavily.shaded houses. Too much shade is also bad for 
the flowering plants. Allamandar, Dipladenias, and 
Clerodendrone, must have abundance of light, and be 
fttmned near the glass, if the wood is to get firm enough to 
viewer abundantly. Cuttings of Potnsettias and Bouvar- 
dias will root now in a brisk temperature plunged in 
bottom-heat, and this warmth should be continued till the 
- young plants are established in separate pots. After- 
wavd.-f cooler treatment will produce the sturdy short- 
jsiulad growth whioh is so essential for working up free- 
j flowering specimens. A few of the best of old plants of 
Bouvardiasmay be pott<d on to form large plants. When 
well done the Bouvardia makes a neat specimen in an 
3-inch or 0 inch pot. Amaryllis and Himantophyllums 
should be moved to a coobr house. They may occupy a 
umrrn corner in the conservatory whilst in blossom ; but 
She watering must be done with care. Fine leaved 
Bfcgorriw of the Rex type are not so much grown as they 
were in the past; but they are useful decorative subjects, 
and are not difficult to grow. Cuttings will root now, and 
plants may be raised from leaves laid on the top of pans 
ef sandy soil, though the prooess is a slow one, and 
requires care. Saver the mid-rib in several places, and 
.: fasten down to the soil with small wire pegs. If there are 

• bare spaces cn the walls, and there is room to make a 
-border, or to place a box to hold soil, old plants of Poin- 
-eettiaeand Euphorbia Jacquinisflora will give a good return 

to flowers for cutting. Those who want bright flowering 
subjects for a little trouble may grow the Vincas, of which 
there are several varieties. With rich soil and liberal treat¬ 
ment large specimens may be obtained in a short time. 
These used to be favourite subjects with exhibitors, it being 
.easily grown. Their chief value is their long season of 
effectiveness, and when the summer comes they may be 
taken to the conservatory. As the Eucharis Lilies go out 
of bloom less water will be required to induoe rest, pre¬ 
paratory to obtaining a future crop of flowers. 

Fernery. 

How beantifu! Ferns are in colour and texture when 
snaking their growth at this season ! The young fronds 
of many of the Adiantums are very charming in their 
bronzy hue. The plants must not be allowed to feel the 
want of water, even for an hour. At the same time, 
excess must be guarded against. Weak stimulants may 
be given to strong-2 rowing specimens with advantage. 


Of course, newly-potted plants will not require any help 
in this way; but if the drainage is all right inareased 
vigour will follow the proper ana moderate use of stimu¬ 
lants ; it increases the size of fronds, and imparts a deeper 
tint of colour, which adds to the effectiveness of the 
collection. Ferns in baskets should be taken down 
occasionally and dipped in a tub or tank. Merely water¬ 
ing over the top of the basket will not always sutfloe now 
the days are lengthening, and a more liberal supply is 
required. The Club Mosses are very pretty, and even a 
small collection will possess great interest. Cuttings of 
the ends of the leaves under a bell-glass will soon root in 
warm, shady position in light sandy soil. The commocer 
Ferns should be grown in quantity for room decoration. 
The Climbing or Tree-Mose (Lycopodium caesium arbo- 
reum) has a bronzy-violet hue, whioh is very effective in a 
vase or basket. Many of the Club Mosses may be grown 
from spores like Ferns are grown. 

Window Gardening. 

Many people find a difficulty In the management of 
Azaleas after they have done floweiing. In the suburbs 
of large towns they may be seen now in the windows of 
many villa residences. It is perhaps better to purchase 
fresh plants every year than to trouble about growing on 
those purchased tc flower in the future; but if they were 
cared for they are nob so difficult to keep in condition. 
When the plants go out of flower, pick off the seeds and 
place them in a warm, sunny room, giving plenty of w iter, 
and in July place out-of-doors to ripen the growth. The 
reason w hy so many fail in blooming these plants a second 
year is they neglect the matter of watering, and place 
them outside before the growth is completed, the flower- 
buds will not form under such treatment. The same thing 
occurs with Camellias and Heaths. Fuohsias, Pelargo¬ 
niums, aod Begonias, are making rapid growth now, and 
must have suffioient water, and the growth neatly sup- 
orted with small sticks. Hyacinths and other bulbs that 
ave finished blooming should be planted out in the 
border. Aurioulas in pots will be just coming into bloom 
with oool treatment now. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Iceland Poppies that have been wintered in oold frames 
should now be planted out in groups in the border. There 
is no occasion to protect these in any way, as they are per¬ 
fectly hardy. My etock plants have been standing out fully 
exposed, and are not in tbe least injured. I thiuk every¬ 
body should grow these, as they are so useful for cutting. 
Lilium auratum bulbs that have been plunged in pots and 
mulched with Cocoa-nut-fibre may now be transferred to 
the position they are intended to oooupy. A very suitable 
one is round the margins of the Rhododendron and Azalea 
beds. Those who are planting groups of Rhododendrons 
and other American shrubs should not neglect tbe Azalea 

S ontioa; it is so sweet when in blossom. The hardy 
deaths are charming things to plant round the margins 
of the group < of American shrubs. Andromedas, again, 
are worth attention for similar positions, and Gaultheria 
Shallon makes & good specimen on the rockery. The 
Pernettyas and Cotoneasters make charming masees for 
planting on banks. This is a good season to make up a 
bed for alpine or border Aurioulas. They should have a 
shady position. A stock can very easily be raised from 
seeds. Sow in a pan and plaoe in the hot-bed till germi¬ 
nated ; then harden off and priok out in ashady border. 
Plants raised this spring will flower next year if well 
attended to. Plant out Clematises whioh have been 
sheltered under glass. I think this is the beet season for 
planting; they have a better ohanoe of getting established 
than if planted in autumn. They are charming things to 
lant against tree-stump t or to oover arches. Give half a 
ushel of good Boil to each plant at starting. Now that 
the wind has got round to the south transplant evergreens 
of all kinds. I dislike moving delicate things during the 
prevalence of dry, parching winds. Better results follow 
when the weather is bright and genial, but hot too bright. 
Plant the groundwork of carpet-beds with hardy things. 
It is much cheaper, and quire as ifleotive, and there is 
not suoh a loDg waiting time with naked beds. Finish 
pruning Rosts. Trap wireworms in C&ttiation-beds, and 
muioh with old manure. Top-dress the rockery with leaf- 
mould and sand. Continue the sowing of annuals and 
biennials. 

Fruit Garden. 

Get all grafting done as soon as possible. The time for 
planting fruit-trees is past now unless under peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances. I have lately been transplanting some Apple 
and other trees that were lifted and slightly root-pruned 
last November twelvemonths, and having splendid masses 
of roots, they will feel no cheok ; but, in a general way, 
the middle of April is too late for planting. How very 
full of blossom-buds trees of Pitmaston Duohess. Doyen n6 
du Comice, Louise Bonne of Jersey, and Williams’ Bon 
Chretien Pears are upon the Quinoe ! In the district from 
which I am writing there is a wonderful show of blossom- 
buds. All that is required is a genial spring time. See 
to the train! ng of young Peaoh-trees under glass. Instead 
of pinching in gross shoots I prefer letting them run out, 
laying in enough laterals to fill in the groundwork of the 
trees, as there is plenty of time to ripen the wood under 
glass, and the laterals will make good fruiting wood. 
Disbud freely where the shoots are too thick. Tbe young 
shoots of stone fruits in pots must be thinned sufficiently 
to let the tunshine through them. Not one tenth part of 
the shoots which start are required to fill in the tree. 
Pinch in Plums when five leaves have been made; but do 
not be in a hurry to pinch in Peaohes. If pinched too early 
the back eyes will break, and we want to keep these 
dormant for fruiting next year. Make new plantations of 
Strawberries now. Plant firmly, and soak with water if 
the weather continues dry. Trees on south walls may, in 
some instances, require water to ensure a good se', as the 
rainfall is much under the average. Look eh&rply after 
black and green-fly on Peaches on walls. They are 
generally more troublesome during a time of oold, east 
winds. Tobacco-powder is the beat thing to use till the 
flowers fall. Melons growing freely, with the bottom-heat 
lively, will require a good deal of moisture. It is better 
to leave the plants without shade from the first, as we 
never have too much sun for Melons. 


* 7n cold or northern districts the operations referred 
Co under “ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than. ^ here indicated with equally good 
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Vegetable Garden. 

Pot off Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers. 
There is yet time to sow if more plants are required. It 
is better to sow as late as this than to do so too early, and 


have drawn-up, weakly plants. Tomatoes for outdoor 
planting should be potted off and grown near the glass to 
gee sturdy. Very rioh soil in a close, stuffy garden often 
leads to disease. I am in favour of an open, sunny, 
breezy situation, where Tomatoes have not hitherto been 
grown. Of course, south walls or fences are always suit¬ 
able, and in such positions manure is necessary, though 
I would rather use it ss a muioh than place much near ins 
roots. 8ow the main orop of Carrots, If notaLeady done. 
It is full early yet to sow the principal crop of Beet, as if 
sown before the end ot the month the roots gee too large 
and coarse; but in order to have Beet for early use sow a 
few rows of the Egyptian Turnip-rooted variety, as it 
turns in sooner than the long-rooted kinds. A few seeds 
of the long-rooted varieties may be sown in a box under 
glass, and planted out when large enough. Beets trans¬ 
plant well, and soon get established. Small unlading, 
such as Mustard and Cress, young Onions, and Radishes, 
will still be raised under glass, though sowings may be 
made now in the open to oome on in succession, as we 
must soon have genial weat her. Thin Horn Carrots raised 
on gentle hot-beds to 1 inch apart. Sow Frenoh Beans 
ana scarlet Runners in boxes to get them an for planting 
outside when the weather is settled next month. The 
foot of a south wall is a good position lor suoh things, as 
they are easily sheltered, if neoessary. A few evergreen 
branches stuck into tbe ground in front of the row is 
generally sufficient. 8ow Turnips in small quantities for 
the present. It there is a bed at liberty, with a small 
amount of heat in it, a sowing may be made under glass; 
but the lights should be drawn off when the plants oome 
up. B. Hobdat. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

As early in the month of April as the weather begins to 
settle clown, and things in the open to move a little, is the 
best time to plant out herbaceous subjects of many kinds. 
These are now great favourites, and deservedly so, as they 
give so little trouble, and afford suoh splendid masses of 
colouring. A few of tbe best lor town and suburban gar¬ 
dens are Delphiniums (of which there are now many fine 
varieties, with both single and double flowers). Lupines, 
Hollyhocks, perennial Asters or Michaelmas Daisies, Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum, C. Leucanthemum, and the beauti¬ 
ful autumn-flowering C. utiginosum; Anemone japonioa, 
Pyrethrums (P. roseum vars.) in many colours, both single 
and double; perennial Sunflowers (Helianthus), and Har- 
palium rigiduin; Campanulas of many varieties, both tall 
and dwarf; Irises in great variety; (Enotbera specioea, 
CE. m&rginata, CE. macrocar pa, and others ; Phloxes in 
variety; Spiraea Aruncus, 8. Fi ipendula, S. venusia, too.: 
and the exquisitely-beautiful Tritomas, or Torch Lilies, 
These are only a few among the many; but all who love to 
see things of this kind growing naturally in bold masses, 
and wbo have a not too-ooofined space, without more than 
a moderate share of smoke, I would recommend to plant a 
large collection of the more vigorous-growing subjects hi 
this class, when in a very short time they will discover 
whioh will thrive and which will not, for the latter will 
gradually die out and disappear, leaving the others masters 
of the field. Still, I would not disoard a good thing at a 
first failure only. Many of the beet plants we have are 
often difficult to establish at first, or one does not quite 
get tbe kuaok of them; buc, alter a time, they srrow away 
freely enough, and repay us for all the trouble. Sow 
plenty of hardy annuals now In light, rich soil, and In open 
and sunny positions, and thin them out well when up, tor, 
if crowded, they are poor, miserable things oompared with 
what they become with spaoe to develop themselves. 
Mignonette, Cornflowers, and annual Chrysanthemums 
will thrive anywhere, and are invaluable for cutting. 
Sweet Peas all admire, but, unfortunately, they do no good 
without plenty of light and air and a moderately-pure 
atmosphere, though in suburban gardens they frequently 
flourish capitally. Spring-struck cuttings of Zonal and 
other Pelargoniums should be potted off singly ss soon as 
well rooted and commencing to grow, and those of Fuoh- 
1 aias, Marguerites, Heliotropes, and others directly they 
have formed roots. Shift some of the best plants already 
, in 60's into 5-inoh and fl-inoh pots for furnishing window- 
boxes, &c., presently. Tomatoes to be planted out next 
month, either indoors or out, ought to be potted up singly 
from t he boxes st once. Allow them the 5-inoh size if 
strong. B. 0. R. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK 

Extracts from a garden diary from April 18 th 
to April 25th. 

Moved bedding-plants from houses to cold frames to 
harden them off. It is a wondefful relief when this eah be 
done, as they take muoh less time in attending to their 
wants. Pricked off Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, Niootianas, 
&c , to get them strong. When well-hardened these 
things may go out earlier than the generality of the bed¬ 
ding plants. I have planted out Stocks in a sheltered 
garden by end of April with the beet results. Where 
only an autumn bloom is required it is not necessary 
to plant so early. I always make it a rule to sow a few 
seeds of Stocks and Asters In the open border for late 
blooming. These have just been sown, and a few of the 
best varieties will be pricked off in pots for the rooms. The 
flowers are lasting, and for a change they are appreciated 
as giving a much needed variety. The dwarf forms of the 
Victoria I find the beet for this work, and three plants are 
grown in each pot. Phlox Drummondi, to the extent of a 
couple of dozen pots, have been pricked out for the rooms. 
They sre very pretty when well grown for mixing with 
Ferns and Mosses in a group when the hot weather oomee, 
being so different to most things. Pricked off early-sown 
Cookscombs and Balsams. I never practine tbe starving 
sy-tem to start the oomb; I would rather treat liberally 
right through, and trust to the merit of the strain grown 
to give the needed size. The plants will be grown in the 
hot-bed near the glass till the combs are nearly developed : 
but the Balsams will be taken to the greenhouse and 
placed on a shelf near the glare. They require abundance 
of air and moisture Sowed more hardy annuals. Planted 
Gladioli, also Pentstemons, which were struck is autumn 
and wintered in & frame. Placed baits of Potato, Carrot, 
and French Beans in Carnation and Plootee-beds to trap 
wireworms. These are very dest motive, especially in new 
gardens, and must be dealt with to a persistent manner 
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lilt they wmi to exist in the soil. Plenty of perseverance 
will banish them in time. Shifted on Chrysanthemums to 
Unror pots. A few late cuttings of choice varieties have 
been taken during the past week. They will root under 
a handhght now very well. The main stock of plants are 
now in a cold pit, covered with mats at night. Finished 
planting Potatoes. Prepared trenches for early Celery, 
and planted Lettuceson the ridges. Planted Cauliflowers 
Sowed Broccoli and other winter Greens. Planted a plot 
of land with Noble 8trawberry. Moved Azaleas and other 
plants which have done flowering from the conservatory. 
Picked off seeds and placed the plants in a Peach-house. 
Disbudded Vines in late house. Shifted out-back pot-Vines 
into the fruiting-pots. They will be trained up near gloss. 
Potted off Tomatoes for open-air culture. Tomatoes in 
early house are new setting freelv. The work of pinohing in 
and tying requires a good deal of time. Up to the present 
have seen no signs of disease. I have grown Tomatoes 
under zla-s for a good many years ; but until the last few 
years disease was unknown under a glass roof, and during 
chose years most of ua were growing our Tomatoes in mixed 
bouses in all sorts of form*, and under conditions more 
likely to generate mildew and fungus than the light 
modern houses specially built for them now. Pricked off 
seedlings of Primula obconica. What a pity this beautiful 
and interesting plant should have a disagreeable effect 
upon the skin of some persons, as it is everybody’s plant— 
easily raised and grown. Put in cuttings of Linum 
trifcynum (Yellow Flax), and pruned baok the old plants. 
This is a very useful old plant for winter-blooming. It is 
rather subject to the attacks of red-spider, and must have 
plenty of syringing. Potted tecdling Begonias from small 
CO's to 5-inch pots. Made up a bed of rough peat and 
loam at the cool end of the conservatory for a plant of the 
white Lapageria. Nine inches of broken bricks were 
placed Im the bottom for drainage. Sowed Carrots and 
BeeL Removed Jaterals from early Vines. Tied down and 
stopped the young shcots on the Vines in late houte. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

TILLAND8IAS. 

In reply to “J. W.,” I am exceedingly inte¬ 
rested in having these plants sent to me for the 
•names. It shows that all the life and the interest 
have not gone out of plant-growers. No. 1 ap- 
Dears to be Tilltndaia xiphostachys. I remember 
flowering this plant for the first time in the 
-country 30 years ago. It is not one of the most 
showy, the foot-stalk being red and the flower- 
bracts green, the flowers themselves being pale- 
blue. It ootnes from Mexico. Massangea 
hieroglyphic* (THlandsia Bakeri), No. 2, is a 
most beautiful plant, even when not in flower. 
The branch sent is its usual colour, being of a 
dirty greenish-white, but its leaves constitute it 
a real gem. It forms a dense rosette, the leaves 
being about 2 feet long and bright-green, trans¬ 
versely banded with black. The plant was first 
introduced into commerce by Mr. William Bull 
about twelve or thirteen years ago. Tillandsia 
plumoea—No. 3, is, I think, this species ; but 
you do not give me much of a chance with this 
specimen. The leaves are clothed with a dense 
lepidote covering, and the short flower-bructs 
are bright-rose colour, the flowers blue and 
•exserted. Native of Venezuela. These plants 
have the reputation of not living long in culti¬ 
vation ; but when this occurs it may be taken 
for granted it is because they are neglected. 
The fact is, these Tillandsias are like the Cacti 
and other succulent plants. They can withstend 
a lot of bad treatment, but if it is continued too 
long the plants present anything but a comely 
appearence, and they then get thrown away in 
•disgust. This cun be avoided under ordinary 
care, and I fancy the collectors of these plants 
in France and Belgium do not find them slip 
through their fingers so much. 

Matt. Bramble. 


351.— Propagator heated with an 

•Oil-lamp. —The pan or tank of water is in¬ 
tended to maintain a sufficient degree of mois¬ 
ture in the atmosphere of the frame, and also in 
the fibre, which ceases to conduct the heat freely 
as Boon as it becomes dry, and also to act as a 
heat-reservoir or accumulator. Even if the 
dbre does become somewhat compressed, it 
ought not to clog. The fresher it is the better. 
—B. C. R. 

350.— Gas heated greenhouse.— I am 

glad to hear of your success with heating by 
gas, as it confirms my views, which I have 
recently given in Gardening, to the effect that, 
with suitable appliances, heating small green¬ 
houses by gas is quite practicable, without 
running more risk than in the case of oil. Gas 
used in this way is, I admit, rather more ex¬ 
pensive in maintaining the temperature than 
-coal or coke ; but in the management of gas the 
saving of labour more than compensates f >r the 
extra cost. Under the circumstances, I do 
not think your consumption of gas excessive. 
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THE SLENDER LOBELIA (LOBELIA 
GRACILIS). 

Unlike most of the blue varieties of this family 
now grown in our gardens, this is an introduced 
species from New South Wales, whence it came 
early in the present century. It is not met with 
in cultivation nearly so much as it deserves to 
be, having had, no doubt, to give place to those 
kinds of more compact growth. As an edging 
plant or for marginal lines in the flower-garden 
it is not adapted, but when used as a carpeting 
to and amongst plants of taller growth it is 
most useful and very appropriate. Its chief 
utility, however, lies in its valuable properties 
as a basket-plant (as seen in the accompanying 
illustration), or for vases in the flower-garden. 
As a basket-plant for the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory during the summer months it is ex¬ 
tremely useful, being easily grown, of quick 
growth, and flowering profusely ; it can be also 
utilised as a pot-plant for the margins of stages 
and in rustic basket arrangements. When using 
it thus my practice is to intermix it with either 


to damp off. When established in pans or boxes 
the plants should receive plenty of light and 
air ; afterwards, as soon as it is safe to trust 
them in a cold frame, some soil should be pre¬ 
pared, into whioh they can again be trans¬ 
planted. When growing freely one pinching 
will tend to keep them bushy ; no other atten¬ 
tion, except watering and hardening off, will be 
needed. 1 find them transplant very well with 
but little soil. J. 
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Seedling Lobelia gracilis in a hangiDg-bosket. Engraved for Gardxnino from a 
photograph sent by Mrs. Loewy, Richmond V'iha, Woodlands, lsleworth. 


WINTER-BLOOMING STOVE-PLANTS. 

N^EG ELIAS. 

This is a genus of Gesneraceous plants—in¬ 
deed, in my younger days, the old N. zebrina 
and N. cinnabarina were called Gesneras ; now, 
however, some one has divided the family up, 
and these plants have a new name, or, at any 
rate, a newer name than of old. There are also 
many fine new kinds. Brt why is it that this 
class of plants ha9 become so scarce in English 
gardens ? We seldom ever see them, and yet they 
are most beautiful for flowering in an ordinary 
stove-house in the winter 
season of the year, whilst 
they nearly all have splen¬ 
did foliage, and when they 
are growing present a de¬ 
lightful appearance. Now, 
during the cold winter 
days, when one likes to sit 
over the fire in the evening 
and read, be persuaded by 
me and look over some 
nurseryman’s catalogue 
and select a few of the 
kinds briefly alluded to 
here, and commence to 

f row them this summer. 

f you cannot see the 
kinds here named, and you 
wiBh for them, ask your 
nurseryman to get them 
for you ; they are all to be 
procured in the trade. You 
will require to order about 
three rhizomes, or roots, 
of each kind, and you get 
them in a dry state, and 
they should be kept so 
until about the end of 
March, at which time they 
will require putting into 
soil. The tubers, or rhi¬ 
zomes, should be started 
in shallow, well-drained 
boxes, and placed in brisk 
heat to start them. When 
started, they may be care¬ 
fully lifted and placed in 
their 

Flowering-pots, either 
singly, in small pots, or 
from three to five together 
in larger pots. These must 
be drained well, because 
these plants like an abun¬ 
dance of moisture; but 
they cannot endure any 
them, and therefore 
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the common or Harrison’s Musk, one being a stagnant water about 
pleasing contrast to the other. For vases in provision must be made for removing it 
the flower-garden it is valuable, associating quickly ; but they mu*t never be allowed U> get 
well with the pink or white-flowered Ivy-leaved I dry, for if they once suffer they seldom thrive 
Pelargoniums, and drooping over the sides in well after it. For soil, use good, light turfy 
an elegant manner. Thus grown it commences loam, leaf-mould, and peat in about equal pro¬ 
to flower early, and continues until stopped portions; to this add about one-fourth good, 
by the frost. I have often had it thus grow- rotten sheep s-manure, and the same proportion 
ing with shoots quite 2 feet in length and of sharp sand, the whole to be well mixed and 
in profuse bloom. For planting promiscuously thoroughly incorporated. Pot the young plant* 
upon rockwork it is also valuable, as it does not j firmly and well, leaving ample space for water- 
require any great amount of soil in which to ing ; place them in a brisk heat, and keep them 

1 , IT r ° , . t __■ „ a. _i_J~J c __ ik. tkolMVM will crftf. rimt.v 

grow. When used in the foregoing ways the 


compact-growing varieties bear no Comparison 
all. The 


to it at 


has blue flowers, but 


there are also those wit^ white and rosy-coloured 
blossoms, one packet of seed generally supplying 
each shade of colour. It is not advisable to try 
to keep it through the winter by means of cut¬ 
tings for another season, but make a practice of 
raising it in sufficient quantity from seed every 
spring. By sowing in gentle heat in February 
strong plant* can be had fit for either of the 


shaded from the sun, or the leaves will get rusty 
and brown. If the plant* are put into a house 
in which the heat is low they will not make 
good leaves, and the spikes of bloom will come 
dumpy, whereas they ought to stand up well 
above the foliage. They want a moist atmos¬ 
phere also, to preserve the leaves ; but they do 
not like syringing—the leaves are too hairy and 
hold the water too long upon them. These 
plants are invaluable for winter blooming in the 
stove-house, and they make beautiful objects 
for indoor decoration at this season of the year, 


purposes alluded to by the end of May. As ( - - 

soon as the seedlings are fit to handle they and a plant in a small pot with good foliage 
should be pricked off into sandy soil ; this can- and a spike of bloom is an admirable object for 
not be done much too soon, as when the seed a vase upon the table. I have grown the follow- 
germinates freely the young plants are disposed ing kinds, and many others, but these I give you 
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for a start, well knowing, if successful with 
these, that other kinds will have to be added to 
your list. The foliage of all the kinds is more 
or less beautiful, shot with brown or purple on 
a green ground, so that I shall not need to re¬ 
peat this: N. amabilis—flowers pure-white, 
saving a tinge of lemon-yellow in the throat. 
This plant requires to be grown clean, or the 
effect of its pure-white blooms is spoilt. I have 
also grown this under the name of multiflora. 
N. Archimandrite—blooms carmine and lilac, 
the reflexed limb soft-yellow*, tube yellow, 
spotted with carmine. N. Brioche, yellowish - 
bronze, tube flesh-colour, spotted with pale-rose 
colour. N. cinnabarina—upper partof tube cinna¬ 
mon-red, beneath paler, banded with white ; 
throat, white. N. Cliftoni—a very large flower, 
half yellow, and the other part bright-red, and 
it is spotted with deep-red. N. E. Caille—tube 
brilliant - orange, the remaining part white, 
spotted with rose. N. Comtesse de Flandres— 
bright-red, spotted with very deep-crimson. 
N. Gabrielle—flowers rich-crimson with white 
border; throat, yellow*, spotted with bright-red. 
N. Hospoddi—tube of flower rosy-lilac on the 
outside, the limb same colour, the throat is 
spotted with rose. N. Leichtlini — yellow, 
tinged with carmine. N. Prince de Bulgari— 
orange-red, limb and throat rich-yellow, spotted 
with rose. N. Reine Marie Henriette—soft 
creamy-white, spotted and dotted with orange. 
N. zebrina splendens—upper part of tube red, 
the under-side rich-yellow*. J. Jarvis. 

REPOTTING PLANTS. 

The season for active growth having again 
arrived, the work of repotting will now be in 
operation, and, perhaps, a few remarks on the 
subject may be of service to those who have not 
yet had much experience in the matter. I will 
first of all state the reason that induces me to give 
a word of caution at the present time—viz., 
that on looking into amateurs’ glasshouses, I am 
almost invariably struck with the fact that the 
sizes of the pots used are very much larger than 
those I employ for the same sized plants, and 
the extra size of pot by no means adds either to 
the ornamental or useful character of the plants— 
in fact, with tender-rooted ones, it is far easier 
to keep a plant healthy in a small pot than in a 
large one. I am well aware that gross-growing 
and vigorous-rooting plants, such as Chrysan¬ 
themums, grow much larger in large pots than 
in smaller ones, yet the most perfectly formed 
blossoms, even in such aplantas this, are gathered 
from plants grown in rather small pots. If any 
amateur is anxious to get a correct idea of the 
size of pot he should employ, I would advise 
him to go to the nearest flower market, or look 
in at any florist’s establishment, where he will 
find that the plants are so large and perfectly 
developed, that the wonder is how the small 
amount of soil could have supported such a 
growth ; while in the amateur’s glasshouse, one 
frequently finds the pots employed, and the 
amount of soil, lying around the roots in a cold, 
inert state, out of all proportion to the size or 
the requirements of the plant; and then the large 
pots are decidedly against the usefulness of the 
plants for any kind of decorative work, as when 
these are taken into the house, whether they be 
foliage or flowering, the first difficulty that 
presents itself is that the pots are too large for 
the vases that one usually finds in use for 
pot-plants, and the first requirement of a 
plant to be entitled to the name of decora¬ 
tive, is that it shall have the largest 
amount of foliage and flower that can 
be kept healthy in the sinallest-sized pot that 
its roots can be grown in. A good example of 
a true decorative plant is found at this time of 
year in a well-grown Spinea japonica, the 
foliage of which will droop down and conceal 
the pot, while a mass of feathery spikes of bloom 
rises up in the centre. The secret of success 
lies in the fact that trade growers feed the roots 
much more liberally with stimulating artificial 
manures than do their amateur rivals, and get 
the small pots they use much more densely filled 
with active, hungry roots that are much more 
under control, and from drying quicker are 
capable of being more frequently supplied with 
liquid food. In repotting, except in cases where 
the plant is being grown on as rapidly as possible, 
it is not necessary to use a pot much larger than 
the one it came out of, as by shaking away the 
old soil there will be space for sufficient new 
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material to support free growth, and firm potting 
or plenty of ramming of the soil into the pot 
makes all the difference in getting a larger 
amount of food into a pot of a given size. Be 
sure that the pot is clean and the crocks for 
drainage free from dirt, and place a layer of 
rough soil over the crocks to keep the fine material 
from choking the drainage ; then, if the ball of 
roots is surrounded with really good soil, pressed 
in so firmly that the whole mass unites as one, 
the water will penetrate slowly, but evenly, 
and the plant will make a firm and floriferous 
growth, for the result of loose soil in a larger 
pot than is needed is to encourage a sappy 
growth, and this, not having the proper stamina 
in it, does not bring the quantity of flowers it 
ought to perfection. In repotting any kind 
of plant the operator will do well to be guided 
by the condition of each individual plant’s roots 
as he takes it in hand, and decide the size of 
pot according to the quantity of roots to be got 
into it. J. G. H. 

A FINE WINTER-FLOWERING STOVE 
PLANT. 

PoiNSETTIA PULCIlKRRIMA. 

This is a plant of exceptional beauty, but the 
appearance of its bright bracts is often marred 
by its being kept in too low a temperature, by 

fog, and also from being wetted. The plants 
are usually struck annually and grown to 
flower upon single stems ; but to those having 
room to accommodate them I would advise their 
being allowed to grow almost as they like for 
three or four years, save shortening the shoots 
back before growth commences, repotting them 
into good soil, and growing them well, when in 
early winter they will make a grand display in 
the stove, and many heads can be cut for table 
decoration without their being missed from the 
stove-house. But some readers have asked the 
question : When shall the plants be struck for 
making young plants upon single stems, as in 
this state the plants are usually seen along 
through the months of November andDecomberV 
Well, to these I would say, keep the old plants 
quite dry and cool as long as it is possible to do 
it, and by no means hurry them into growth. 
About the month of May will be time enough 
to put the cuttings in. The cuttings I like the 
best are those with about an inch of wood, 
having an eye in the middle. These may either 
be planted singly in thumb-pots and plunged in 
gentle bottom-heat, or placed round tne edge of 
a cutting-pot, and when rooted potted oft' into 
single pots. They should during the summer 
months be grown somewhat cool—indeed, I have 
frequently grown them outside in a cold frame 
upon a cool bottom of ashes, but always took 
them into warmth by the end of August 
or the beginning of September. This moving 
the plants into heat causes them to soon ripen 
up their growth, and to develop fine large heads 
of flowers and rich scarlet bracts. The flowers 
however, are very insignificant. The sole beauty 
of the plant is centred in the bracts. There are 
several varieties of this plant with double forms, 
and sundry other recommendations ; but there is 
little to chooee, I think, between them all. I 
would recommend my readers to grow the old 
pulcherrima, and grow it well, and they will be 
perfectly satisfied. The pots must be well 
drained, and the soil should consist of good 
turfy loam, to which may be added about a 
third of peat and leaf-mould, the whole made 
tolerably sandy. These plants are usually grown 
in small pots, say 5-inch or 6-inch ones will be 
ample. During the period of growth they 
require an abundance of water to their roots, and 
moisture in the atmosphere ; and during this 
time a little weak liquid-manure may be occa¬ 
sionally given them with advantage ; but the 
larger plants should be potted in good-sized 
pots, the old soil being rubbed off them before 
they begin to grow and are repotted. If these 
plants are removed it must be done carefully, 
as broken or wounded leaves are a great eye¬ 
sore, and the leaves are not so plentiful that any 
can be spared. Also, carefully shade from the 
sun, but yet give them good exposure in the light. 

J. Jarvis. 

273. — Brunsvigia multiflora. — These 
bulbs should be placed 3 inches to 4 inches below 
the surface of the soil, which should consist of 
good 8andy-loam and peat, with a few knobs of 


charcoal. The pots must be thoroughly well 
drained, and the bulbs firmly potted. Place 
them in a greenhouse temperature, giving very 
little water until grow th has commenced, after 
which they are very thirsty plants. When the 
flower-scape has died oft gradually withhold 
water until the whole of the growth is ripened 
off again, when they may be stored away in 
some warm and dry place, similar to the majority 
of Cape bulbs. A short season of reBt is abso¬ 
lutely essential to the successful cultivation of 
Brunsvigia8. “ Devon ” would not be able to 
flower these bulbs well under a Vine, as they 
require full exposure to the sun, and thrive best 
in 55 degs. to To degs. of heat when infullgrowth. 
They may be kept cooler while in bloom, and 
will then last double the time they would do if 
kept in the higher temperature. Brunsvigia 
multiflora has a bright-scarlet flower, and is one 
of the best.—P. U. 

317. - Cockscombs and Balsams. —The 
best place for Cockscombs is the hot-bed frame, 
where there is a genial warmth ; and they 
should be grown in the frame till the combs are 
nearly of full size. Sow the seeds in a pot or pan, 
and plunge in the bed. When the young plants 
appear lilt the soed-pot on to the surface of the 
bed, near the glass, and as soon as they are large 
enough to handle, prick off singly in small pois 
and return to the hot-bed, and shift on into 
larger pots as more space is required, keeping 
the plants near the glass. Cultivation will do 
much, but it is necessary to obtain the seeds from 
a good strain, and, unfortunately, the very fine 
combs do not produce much seed. Balsams may 
be raised and started in the hot-bed also, but as 
soon as they are fairly established in separate 
pots they will do better on a greenhouse-shelf, 
near the glass. Both plants require rich soil. 
Turfy-loam and old manure, in equal parts, will 
grow them well.—E. H. 

- It would have been better if you had 

stated in your inquiry what convenience you 
have for growing these plants. With regard to 
the former, as you ask for the most suitable 
place to grow them in, I may tell you that 
there is nothing equal to a hot-bed made up of 
stable-manure. Thebottom-heat which itaffords, 
and the ammonia rising from it, suits these 
plants admirably. When such a convenience is 
available, the main point to attend to is to keep 
the plants near the glass, and not to allow them 
to get pot-bound. If you have a plant-stove, or 
other heated situation, you may do fairly well 
with them if you sow the seed at once; but you 
will do little good with them without extra 
warmth of some kind. Some of the above re¬ 
marks apply to Balsams. If you have heat you 
may sow* at once, and, if skilfully treated, the 
plants will be all the better for it. If you have 
only an ordinary greenhouse, and do not want 
the plants in flower until the middle of August, 
the seed may be sown early in May. In both 
cases use good loam as the chief ingredient in 
the pottiDg-compost, to which may be added 
one-fourth rotten manure and a sprinkle of 
sand.—J. C. C. 

332.— Coronilla plants with “ club¬ 
bed ” roots. —It iB not unuBual for these plants 
to be in the condition you say yours are. I have 
known many instances like it, but I do not 
remember that it ever did the plants any harm. 
It might shorten their lives, perhaps, if the 
plants are neglected in any way ; otherwise, you 
need not trouble about them. The “ clubbing ” I 
have always believed to be the result of some 
insect attacking the roots. If that is so, it is 
quite clear that the plants would “ club ” more 
in some soils than others.—J. C. C. 

352.— Heating a small greenhouse. 

—To the first question I should say use gas if it 
is available, but be sure and keep the burner 
outside the house. I do not thins the length 
of pipe sufficient to keep out frost, much lees 
maintain a temperature that will keep Carna¬ 
tions in flower during the winter. You may do 
better if you only use oil to keep out actual 
frost, because in severe weather you might 
introduce an extra lamp ; but I believe you will 
regret it if you burn oil in the house regularly 
for the purpose of maintaining—say a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs., which is what Carnations 
require to keep them flowering in winter. 
Second question.—Two ventilators in the roof 
will be enough, but you had better increase the 
length to 2 feet 0 inches, and reduce the width 
to 1 foot 6 inches. In such small structures as 
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yours wide ventilators are out of proportion ; 
therefore, they have not a good appearance when 
open.— J. C. C. 

2GS.— Fixing lime wash on a green¬ 
house wall. —Get as much unslaked lime as 
may do your wall; not large lumps, but dust. 
Mix it with cold skim milk, and apply with an 
ordinary whitewash-brush, and that will answer 
the purpose. A little whitening may be added 
if you are particular for the look of it, but 
the lime will hold better by itself.— Andrew 
M*Lennan. 

- The prepared size, which can be pur¬ 
chased in the form of a powder, is a capital 
article for fixing limewash on walls or glass. I 
have been using it lately with whitening for 
shading my Ferns, by painting the inside of the 
glass with the mixture, and I find it to answer 
admirably. I have also used it for white¬ 
washing walls with the most satisfactory 
results. It has also the merit of being quickly 
prepared. It dissolves in a few minutes in hot 
water, when it is ready for use.—J. C. C. 

284.— Potting large Camellias. ^-Pot 
these directly after flowering; thoroughly drain 
the pots, and use a compost of turfy-loam and 
peat, in equal proportions, adding a little char¬ 
coal and old mortar-rubbish. Camellias require 
the soil to be kept open and porous, and as you 
are using large-size pots do not sift or riddle 
the soil at all, merely breaking it into pieces with 
the hand or a trowel will be quite sufficient. 
Have you tried feeding the plants with liquid 
cow-manure ? This is very largely used on the 
Continent, and with great success ; also a sur¬ 
face-dressing of soot is very beneficial to the 
Camellia. This feeds the roots, and, at the 
same time, kills all worms and insects. By 
using these stimulants you may be able to bring 
your plants into full vigour without the trouble of 
re-potting. I would advise that the ball of the 
plants be reduced somewhat, and then re-potted 
into No. 3 size pots, if procurable. One shift, 
if the ball Lb reduced, would be better than a 
double one, the plants setting their flower-buds 
much better if not allowed too much root-room. 
—P. U. 

236.— Carnations, &c., in a green¬ 
house. —“ A Seven Years’ Reader of Garden¬ 
ing ” Bhould be able to flower Roses in pots 
before the Vine on the roof would be sufficiently 
out in leaf to hurt them. The Carnations could 
be grown in the open, and taken into the house 
just before flowering. The following are some 
of the best scarlet bizarres : Admiral Curzon, 
Fred, Robert Lord ; crimson bizarres : Rifle¬ 
man, Edward Rowan, J. D. Hex tall; pink and 
purple bizarres: Harrison Weir, Sarah Payne, 
Mrs. Barlow. Scarlet flakes: Alisemonde 
Matador, Sportsman; rose flakes : Jessica, 
John Keel, Thalia; purple flakes: Florence 
Nightingale, Gordon Lewis, James Douglas. 
Picotees (heavy edge), red : Brunette, J. B. 
Bryant, Mrs. Dodwell; rose and scarlet: Mrs. 
Payne, Mrs. Sharp, Royal Visit; purple : Amy 
Robsart, Mrs. Chancellor, Muriel; light edge— 
red: Emily, Mrs. Gorton, Violet Douglas ; rose 
and scarlet: Favourite, Miss Lee, Nellie; 
purple: Clara Pluson, Juliette, Nymph.— 
Chepstow. 

272. — Unhealthy Lachenalias. — As 
soon as the Lachenalias die down again keep 
them dry at the root. I think you must have 
been keeping the soil uniformly moist, and this 
plan will not do for Cape bulbs. The Lachen- 
alia in its natural habitat is very dry for some 
three months of its time, and during this period 
is at complete rest. I think if you act on this 
plan and keep the bulbs dry while in a ripe 
state, they will improve. These Cape Cowslips 
are so very simple to grow that no difficulty 
whatever ought to be experienced in having 
them in perfection all the winter and early 
spring months.—P. IJ. 

830. —A plague of ants.— You can greatly reduce 
the numbers oI these insects by the use of Keating's in¬ 
sect powder, sprinkled along the ledges of the sashes ; if 
however, you wish to destroy the nest, you must watch 
them back to their hole—a task which may keep you busy 
for half the day if you are UDluoky— and when you have 
found it, pour in boiling water or oil.—A. O. Bctlks. 

- The first thing to do is to find out where the en¬ 
trances to the nests are ; if in the floor, make a little em¬ 
bankment of clay round them, and pour down boiling 
water, paraffin oil, or carbolic acid diluted ; if these 
remedies cannot be used on aocount of the position of the 
nests, rou must trap them—pieoes of sponge, soaked in 
treaolei and bones not quite Jre« from meat make good 
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FRUIT. 

LOCAL APPLES. 

The local Apple Scotch Bridget (here figured) 
is a favourite mid-season kind in Scotland. 
It has white and tender flesh, which is sweet 
in flavour and it is a good cropper. We think 
it would be interesting and useful if we could 
obtain particulars of other good local Apples, 
as no doubt there are many sorts in existence 
in this country that are especially well 
suited to certain localities and soils, and it 
would be very valuable to planters to know of 
any good free-bearing Apple suitable for the 

S articular district wherein they might be 
esirous of settling down and planting orchards 
for themselves or others, in after years. We 
therefore invite correspondents interested in 
the important matter of Apple culture to furnish 
us with notes of really good local kinds that 
may have come under their notice for the benefit 


expect to do so in a satisfactory manner the 
first season. It would be much better for you to 
work under the supervision of a good gardener, 
if you can get one to come to you for half an 
hour once a week, when, by acting on his in¬ 
structions, you may learn enough in one season 
to manage them in subsequent years. I will, 
however, help you all I can with a little brief 
advice as regards the cultural details. In 
the first place, as I have already said, you 
may have one house of fruit ripe in advance of 
the other if you commence at once to keep it 
warmer. To do this a little fire-heat will be 
necessary. The night temperature must not be 
less than 55 degs., and that of the day 60 degs. 
by fire heat. A rise of 15 degs. to 20 degs. 
may be allowed when the sun shines upon the 
houses, if the top ventilators are open. The 
late-house, at the same time, must be mode¬ 
rately well ventilated, without admitting cold 
currents of air. With regard to the hints on 
each month’s work which you ask for, it would 
occupy too much space to go 
fully into the matter. I will, 
however, do what I can to assist 
you. I will briefly describe the 
treatment required for the 
earliest house first. The same 
remarks will apply to the other, 
being only three w’eeks or a 
month later before these Vines 
will require the same attention. 

Work for April. —By the 
time these lines are printed the 
Vines will, no doubt, be suf¬ 
ficiently advanced to require 
some of the young shoots re¬ 
moved from the spurs. They 
must not, however, be taken off 
before it is seen which shoots 
are going to produce the largest 
bunches, as these must be left—- 
or, at least, two of them. The 
others may then be broken away 
from close to the spur. If the 
spurs are a good distance apart, 
the two shoots left in the first 
instance may be allowed to re¬ 
main ; but when the spurs are 
no more than 9 inches apart, one 
shoot to a spur is all that must 
be finally left. Do not be in too 
great a hurry to tie down the 
young shoots to the wires, as 
they are liable to be broken off 
when they are quite young; 
they must be allowed to extend 
1 foot or more in length, and be 
radually brought down at 
ifferent times. Discontinue 
syringing the Vines if you had 
commenced doing so, but in 
fine weather damp down the 
paths, and syringe the walls and 
stages morning, mid-day, and 
evening. 

Work for May. —In regula¬ 
ting the growth, allow in every 
case a sufficient number of late¬ 
rals to remain to cover all the 
wires, pinch off the top of each 
shoot carrying & bunch at the 
second joint beyond it, and 
continue to do so as fast as the young growth 
appears. This month it must be decided 
what number of bunches may be left ; a 
very good rule to work out is to allow one 
shoot to a spur and one bunch to a shoot—this 
number will, in the majority of cases, give a 
good average crop. As soon as the bunches 
come into flower keep the night temperature at 
60 degs., and the day 70 degs. by fire-heat, with 
the usual rise in bright weather, at the same 
time the atmospheric moisture must be reduced 
until all the berries are set. Continue to give air, 
especially in fine weather, chiefly at the top 
ventilators, and keep the door closed, except in 
very hot weather. 

Work for June. —Before the close of the 
month the berries will require thinning. This 
must be done with care, or the tender skins 
will get bruised and eventually show a kind of 
rust upon them when they are ripe. Commence 
thinning at the bottom of the bunch and cut 
out the berries towards the middle before those 
higher up are dealt with. Continue to apply a 
little fire-heat at night in weather so as to 
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Apple Footch Bridget. Engraved for Gardrmno Illustrated from 
a photograph sent by Mr. If. Brocholi*. Clifton-hill, Garetang. 


of fruit-growers generally. If photographs are 
taken of any Apples they should be done in the 
manner here illustrated—that is, as growing on 
the bough of the tree, and not plucked and 
placed in dishes. 

MANAGEMENT OF VINES. 

353 .—A little difference can be made in the 
time of ripening of the Grapes in one house, if, 
as soon as you take possession of the garden, 
you keep one of them warmer than the other. 
But it is too late now to make more than three 
or four weeks’ difference in the time of ripeuing 
this year. Another season you may begin forcing 
one house about the middle of July by allowing 
the Vines in the other house to come on natur¬ 
ally. Ripe Grapes maybe had until Christmas, 
or later, if they are good-keepiDg sorts. From 
the information you send, I should say the Vines 
at present are in fair condition. If that is so, 
it would be a great pity if they should suffer 
from any mismanagement now. I am in full 
sympathy with you in your desire to manage 
them mostly yourself ; but you can hardly 
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maintain a regular temperature of 60 dec's. In 
tames of drought the roots will require atten¬ 
tion. See that they do not want for water. If 
the border is dry give it a good soaking twice 
during the month. 

Work for July. —The routine of work this 
month will be much the same as the last. 
More care, however, will be required in venti¬ 
lating the houses. The aspect being south¬ 
east, the top-ventilators will require opening 
at seven a.m. in bright weather, or the 
temperature will rise to an injurious 
degree. Damp the floors and stages three 
times a day when the sun is powerful. 

Work for August and September.— The 
operations during those two months are quite of a 
routine character. Watering, ventilating, and 
cutting away such lateral growth as is not 
wanted are all that requires to be done. I may, 
however, mention here that amateurs often get 
unnecessarily anxious about their Vines when 
they are passing through the atoning or seed- 
forming process, because at that time the 
berries do not increase in size for four or five 
weeks, and the lateral growth is much stronger 
both before and after that time. There is no 
necessity, however, to get anxious about them. 
All will come right in due time if the treatment 
“ good. j. c. C. 

FRUIT-TREES FOR HIGH WALLS. 

1 have read the article by “ B. ” on this training 
subject in Gardening, of 14th Feb. (p. 709), with 
much interest, and quite agree with him aa to 
its suitability for walls of considerable height- 
say, 12 feet to 20 feet—but I fear that to prac¬ 
tise it on the ordinary garden wall of 6 feet or 
7 feet, so general with amateurs, would be dis¬ 
appointing with trees on free-stocks, except 
annual lifting and replanting were resorted to, 
or using, in the case of Pears and Apples, trees 
on the Quince and Paradise. I grow many fruit- 
trees on 7-feet walls, and have nearly everything 
trained horizontally. For Cherries, Pears, and 
Apples I find it the best plan. Plums I treat in 
the same way, and they are very satisfactory for 
a decade or so, after which the spurs are apt to 
become too long, as they always wear out from 
the wall more than the three first-mentioned 
fruits. Nailing in young wood I find so tedious 
that I have nearly discarded it, except fori 
Morello Cherries, although I grant that with 
Plums it gives the surest supply of large and 
early fruit; but I trust for this to the closest- 
trained of my symmetrical and easily-managed 
horizontals. Peaches, Apricots, and Nectarines 
are not worth growing out-of-doors in this 
northern section of the kingdom. Currants I 
train with the best results as recommended by 
“ B*»” giving them five shoots each, and train¬ 
ing quite as prettily as in the illustration accom¬ 
panying his article. Tree-fruits, however, in 
my strong soil would grow too vigorous as 
limited uprights, except checked by periodical 
lifting. Root-pruning with any satisfaction at 
the side of a wall is very difficult, as some of 
the roots often incline to get into the foundation 
of the wall altogether. I have said periodical 
lifting, as if this is not done there is a ten¬ 
dency to have undersized fruit, so I give, say 
a triennial lifting. 

H. T. G., Fife shire. 


343.— Uses of a cold vinery.— If “A. S.” 
favours this correspondent with further infor¬ 
mation how to grow Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
under Vines, I hope he will describe the con¬ 
struction of the house in which he has succeeded 
in doing so, as that would make all the differ¬ 
ence in the results obtained. It would also be 
as well if he stated whether all the roof was 
covered with Vines or not. Supposing the house 
to be a span-roof, standing north ami south, it 
would be possible to grow Cucumbers in the 
summer on the north side and Tomatoes 
at the opposite side. If the ends are for 
the most part glass, the subjects referred 
to may be dealt with in precisely the same 
way, with a fair prospect of success. But if 
** A. S. has grown Tomatoes under Vines in a 
cold-house, with the roof covered with the 
growth of Vines, and he has, at the same time, 
secured a good crop of fruit, it would be useful 
to many if he will explain further how he did 
it*—J. C. C. 
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APPLES FOR A HEAVY SOIL. 

It is well known that the different kinds of 
App'es vary considerably in vigour and hardi¬ 
ness, and that while some varieties flourish, and 
bear abundant crops of fruit, where the soil is 
of a heavy, cold, or clayey description, and the 
climate chilly, others never do much good, how¬ 
ever carefully attended to, except in a compara¬ 
tively light, warm, and deep soil, and with the 
added advantage of a genial local atmosphere. 
It might be imagined that upon trees, even of 
different kinds, worked upon the same stock, 
the character of the soil would have little or no 
effect, and that atmospheric conditions alone 
would have to be taken into account; but in 
practice this is not found to be so, and one of 
the most important points in the skilful and 
profitable planting of these, as of all other fruit- 
trees, consists in the selection of suitable varie¬ 
ties for the local circumstances of soil and 
climate. The following 

Varieties have been found to succeed upon a 
cold, clayey soil, and, if properly planted, may 
be depended upon to afford fully satisfactory 
results: Duchess of Oldenburgh (K.), *Wor- 
cester Pearmain (K. D.), *Echlinville Seedling 
(K.), # Potts’ Seedling (K.), Warner’s King (K.), 
•Golden Noble (K.), King of the Pippins (D.), 
Cox’s Orange Pippin (D.), *Blenheim Orange 
(K. D.), *\\ inter Queening (syn., Duck’s-Bill) 
(K. D.), * Wellington (syn., Dumelow’s Seed¬ 
ling) (K.), and Norfolk Beefing, or Beaufin (K.). 
These twelve, the names of which are given in 
the order of ripening, were recommended by 
Mr. Joseph Cheal, of Crawley, in a paper read 
at the Chiswick Fruit Conference in 1888, as 
being especially suitable for the County of 
Sussex, where the soil is for the most part of a 
clayey and somewhat cold description. They 
all make good standard or orchard-trees. 

Other suitable kinds, some of which can be 
very highly recommended for cold soils, are 
Keswick Codlin, *Lord Grosvenor (also known 
as the Jolly Beggar), * Northern Greening (a 
splendid late-keeping Apple, of fine, upright 
growth, wonderfully hardy and prolific, and, 
indeed, one of the very best for the purpose 
under consideration), Northern Dumpling, Rui- 
gen (an Apple something in the way of Lord 
Suffield, but much hardier), and the *Forge. 
These are all good kitchen Apples, though 
fair samples of the last are quite fit for 
dessert in flavour as well as appearance. The 
last-named is, when well-grown, a very valuable 
Apple—the Apple, indeed, of the Sussex cottage- 
gardens. It bears enormously in alternate 
years ; but the fruit, which is beautifully 
striped with crimson, and of capital flavour, is 
apt to run small where the trees are left too 
much to themselves ; but if these are carefully 
pruned, thinned, and properly nourished, the 
fruit becomes of fair size and fine quality. It 
ripenB in October, and keeps good until January 
or February. In plant iog Apples on heavy and 
damp soil it is most important that they be 
planted shallow, and not in deep holes ; and 
trees worked on the Paradise naturally succeed 
best as a rule. Those marked with an asterisk 
are specially recommended. B. C. R. 


320. —Mulching: fruit-trees. —On porous 
soils a mulch of manure is beneficial to pyramid 
fruit-trees, even on the free stock or Crab, as 
its tendency is to keep the roots near the sur¬ 
face. If the trees are grafted on the Paradise 
or Quince it is an absolute necessity if the best 
results are desired. The best time to apply the 
mulch to established trees is just about the time 
the dry summer weather seta in after the sun 
has warmed the soil.—E. H. 

-- Cultivators differ in their practice in 

regard to the time they lay on the mulch over 
the roots of fruit-trees. It’s my opinion it does 
more harm than good to lay on any mulch on the 
roots of established trees, or, for that matter 
any other plant, until the sun has had time to 
warm the ground. In a general way, I think 
the middle of May is soon enough to do so, 
except in times of severe drought; I then do it 
earlier. I hold the opinion that when a thick 
mulch is placed over the roots before the time 
I have stated, that it keeps the ground cold and 
damp longer than is good for them. It is, I 
consider, different with newly planted subjects,! 
especially those that have not had the soil well I 
trodden round the roots. In that case it is 
desirable to prevent the drying influence of the 


sun and wind from reaching the roots by placing 
a mulch of half-rotten manure on the surface. 
Even in that case the operation should be guided 
by the prevailing weather. All the time the sun 
is not very scorching, and the wind soft and 
genial, the trees will he the better without the 
mulch than with it—for the reason I have just 
given.—J. C. C. 

- This is more useful in the summer than. 

in the winter season. The roots of such trees aa 
Apple, Pear, and Plum are never injured by 
frosts, and I do not now place any mulch over 
the roots of trees, unless they are voung ones 
recently planted. I believe these form young 
roots most freely when a dressing of decayed 
manure is placed over them. The reason for 
placing a mulch over the roots in summer is to 
prevent evaporation, with the object of retain¬ 
ing the moisture about the roots of the trees,, 
and also encouraging them to push upwards, 
instead of down into, the sub-Boil. Moreover, 
the manurial properties of the mulch are washed 
down into the soil amongst the roots, to the- 
manifest advantage of tne crop of fruit.— 
J. D. E. 

228.—Black Currants “ buttoning.’* 
— Your Black Currants are attacked by 
one of the Gall-mites (Phytoptors ribes). If you 
cut open one of the infested buds and examino 
it carefully with a strong magnifying-glass, you 
will find a number of very small, Tong, white 
mites slowly crawling among the unformed 
leaves; they are quite invisible to the naked eye. 
By far the best plan is to destroy all the bushes 
which are attacked, and burn all the dead leaves 
and rubbish near them. If such a measure is too 
heroic, cut off all the infested shoots and burn 
them, but I doubt if in this way you can ever 
stamp the pest out, whereas by adopting the 
other plan, and introducing new bushes from an 
untainted source, you ought to be free from them. 
The same, or a very similar mite, attacks Nut- 
bushes, causing exaotly the same injury to the 
buds. The “ witch’s brooms ” in Birch-trees are 
also caused by one of these mites, so that if 
infested Birch-trees or Nut-bushes are near, your 
Currants might be a source of infection to fresh 
bushes.—G. S. S. 

839l —Destroying ■wirawonn® In a Straw¬ 
berry-bed..—Sprinkle salt over the bed at the rate o* 
balf-a-pound to the square yard, and then give a good 
dressing of soot—E. H. 

Thinning fruit-tree flower-buds.— 

Although not generally practised there is little 
doubt but that this operation is very essential 
to success in fruit culture, for the simple reason, 
that when the trees have such a wealth of 
blooms to support they often get exh&nsted and 
drop them without setting. In fact, so much is 
this the case that experienced growers say that 
they prefer to see an even spread of strong 
bloom-buds to a crowd on the young wood, for 
When they begin to drop from exhaustion tfaere 
is no telling whether the process will not go-ox* 
until there are not so many fruitful flower* 
left as there are on the trees that only had a- 
thin sprinkle of blooms early in the season, but 
which have perfected nearly as many fruits a* 
there were flowers. This season seems likely 
to be a very fruitful one, as the bloom-buds are* 
exceptionally plentiful^ but they are so very 
late in expanding that nothing short of very bad* 
weather in April or May oan hinder a good set 
of fruit, but it would greatly help the trees to* 
carry their load if the bloom-buds were thinned 
considerably, especially in the case of Pears 
where large bunches of bloom are produced, but*, 
where even if they set, one cannot expect to- 
perfect large bunches of Pears. It would be 
advisable to at once pick off all the blooms from* 
each bunch but two of the finest and best placed* 
ones, so that if these two set, which they are- 
far more likely to do than if the whole bunch* 
had been left, then the finest of these can be- 
selected to grow to a perfect fruit and the other 
removed, and the same with other fruits, varying 
the thinning according to the size that the in¬ 
dividual fruits of any given kind will attain. The- 
larger the variety the more thinning is necessary. 

In the culture of frnit under glass, the thinning 
of blooms, bunches, and fruits is well attended to* 
with good results, and in the open air it is surely 
of equal importance if the best results are to be 
obtained.—J. G., Hants. 

108.— Charred refuse. —Nothing better. Suoh. 
material Is rich in fertilising properties, aa well as being 
°P tn twtars, and thoroughly sweet. — 
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FERNS. 

THE BIRD’S-NEST FERNS 
TBRIS). 


fronds, others under the i&me treatment retain 
the deep, sombre green, the young fronds being 
only a shade lighter than the older ones, and 
with no trace of bright colouring. Of the 
richly-tinted sorts A. Veitchi is one of the 
The plants included here are called Asple- most conspicuous, the young fronds being of 


(NEOTTOP- 


niuma in the usual acceptance of the name ; they 
all have simple fronds, which, as dried speci¬ 
mens, do not afford many distinguishing points, 
but as growing plants they are readily assorted. 
Xeottopteris is a genus founded by John Smith 
upon theold Linntean Aspleniumnidus. They are 
distinguished by having a marginal vein which 
runs round the frond and connects the apices of 
the parallel veins which run out from the mid¬ 
rib. I am not aware of any other difference. 
I introduce these Ferns to notice because a 
reader of Gardening sends me a frond of one 
kind which is deformed, and she says, *' What¬ 
ever can be the reason ?” 1 should say the reason 
of this deformity mostly comes about through 
injury to the roots, and this I have frequently 


a bright, almost crimson tint. Another richly- 
coloured variety is A. tetraphyllum gracile. It 
is a pity that this charming Fern should be so 
rarely met with. This, however, can be ac¬ 
counted for from the fact of its being one of the 
most delicate and difficult to manage of all the 

g enus. A. rubellum, as its name implies, 

as a bright, ruddy tint, and, unlike the last- 
mentioned, it is of free growth, and should 
be found in every collection. A. tinctum is 
nearly allied, but has r%ther broader fronds, 
and of a more rosy tint. A. rhodophylluro, of 
dwarf compact habit, with broad pinnules, has a 
deep purple-crimson shade, which contrasts well 
with A. Victoria*, which has young fronds of a 
pale bronzy-brown. The beautiful A. Farley- 


clumps by the autumn, and the chances are that 
you will get no bloom during the time when they 
are most prized—viz., in the winter months; 
but you will get plenty in spring when the wild 
ones are blooming in the hedgerows. The reason of 
this is obvious—viz., that the whole secret of good 
cultivation is to start as early in spring as the 
weather will permit, which is usually about the 
middle of April, with young single crown 
runners, and if the growth is kept solely confined 
to that single crown during the season, then 
by the autumn it is ready to burst out with 
flower-buds, which usually begin to expand in 
September, and under good management con¬ 
tinue to do so through the entire winter, and are 
usually scarcely over when the time for replanting 
comesround. The f olio wingis, briefly, themodeto 
pursue: Fork up the plants, and take off all the 
side-shoots that have formed during the winter, 
for after they are planted in winter quarters they 
are Allowed to grow without any further cutting 
off of the laterals, and, in selecting the shoots, 


noticed—and the fact is, that when these Ferns ense, when well exposed to the light, has a soft preference is given to short, sturdy growths! 
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are repotted, the fronds are very apt to become 
deformed, and I have found that the best plan is 
to put the plants into a little more heat than 
usual after repotting, and to maintain a nice 
moist atmosphere about them. There are 
several species which I 
shall not enumerate here, 
but there are two which 
are great ornaments, and 
they deserve a place in 
every fernery for their bold 
and distinctive character. 

These plants are easily 
grown into large, hand¬ 
some specimens ; they re- 

S uire good and careful 
rainage to their roots, be¬ 
cause if this becomes 
clogged, the chances are 
that they will throw up de¬ 
formed fronds, which spoil 
their beauty and render 
them eyesores instead of 
ornaments. The soil must 
be made sandy, and it 
should consist of light turfy 
loam and peat, with some 
leaf-mould, and good, sharp 
sand. The two plants here 
quoted are very dissimilar, 
although usually confoun¬ 
ded, and yet they are so 
very distinct that anyone 
might distinguish them 
with the eyes shut. 

N. ArSTRALASICDM.—The 
fronds of this Fern come 
erect from the base, grow¬ 
ing some 4 feet or more in 
length. The mid • rib is 
black and sharply keeled ; 
the frond is coriaceous in 
texture and rich bright- 
green. In this plant the 
frond gradually becomes 
less as it descends, but the 
fact of the mid rib being so 
sharply keeled is a sufficient distinguishing 
character in a plant of any size. This plant 
succeeds best in a cool-house. Native of New 
South Wales. (See illustration.) 

N. nidus.— This plant is a native of the East 
Indian Islands, and it requires a warm-house to 
develop its beauties. It may be recognised at 
once from the above-named species by its mid¬ 
rib being obtuse and rounded at the back, by 
the fronds coming out almost horizontally at 
first before ascending, and by the frond not being 
much diminished at the base, but in particular 
by its rounded and obtuse mid rib. The pecu¬ 
liar habit of the fronds spreading out directly 
from the bottom causes this plant to have a 
much broader base than the previously-named 
plant, and it has hence been called the Eagle s- 
nest Fern. Both plants should be shaded from 
the sun. J. Jarvis. 


delicate pink shade in the young fronds, as also 
has A. tenerum, while A. scutum has a pale, 
almost amber tint. A. macrophyllum is one of 
the most conspicuous, the broad pinnules show¬ 
ing a great variety of shades, varying from light 


Our Readers' Illuetratiohs I Aust ralian Birde-nest-Fern (Neottopteris (Asplenium) 
australasicum)- Engraved for Gardexiss Illustrated from s photograph sent 
by Miss Bird, Esher, 8urrejr. 


BEAUTIFUL ADIANTUMS. 

The various beautiful shades of colouring for 
which this genus is remarkable are never seen 
to greater advantage than at the present time, 
when the plants are full of new growth. It is 
very remarkable that while some of the species 
have such bright tints of J *^" r ' “ 
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rosy-purple to deep-green. A. m. bipinnatum 
has a slightly different shade, being of a more 
bronzy tint. Among those of a paler colour 
may be mentioned A. grandiceps, which when 
grown in suspended pots develops beautifully 
t&sselled fronds, which droop over the sides, and 
when young have a peculiarly delicate shade. 
A. elegans is another beautiful variety of the 
old favourite A. cuneatum. A. fragr&ntissi- 
mum is also of a pale tint, especially in plants 
confined to small pots. Of the deep-green varie¬ 
ties, A. Mariesi is one of the most distinct, 
the young fronds being only a shade lighter 
than the old ones, which are a rich deep-green. 
This belongs to the Capillus-Veneris section, of 
which there are several very distinct varieties. 
All of these, even under the most favourable 
conditions, show no colour in the youDg fronds, 
and it is worthy of note that while the 
brightly-tinted sorts succeed better in a light, 
open position, those of a more sombre hue 
delight in a cool, shady nook. H. 

NEAPOLITAN AND OTHER VIOLETS. 
April is the best time to make a start in the 
cultivation of these flowers, for if this matter is 
deferred until later in the season, no amount of 
good cultivation will make good floriferoua 


and all long, wiry ones are rejected as useless, 
for they never make good plants. These aje 
planted in beds with four or five rows of plants in 
each at about one foot apart from row to row and 
plant to plant., and with alleys between, for con- 
venience of attention dur¬ 
ing summer, as on this suc¬ 
cess or failure depends. 
The soil should have been 
deeply cultivated aud 
Liberally manured 
during the preceding win¬ 
ter, as the Violet roots very 
freely, and few plants are 
more benefited by liberal 
culture. The site for the 
beds should be a fairly 
open one, but if shade from 
the full mid-day sun can be 
secured so much the better, 
as in very hot summers 
the red-spider is a very 
troublesome enemy to con¬ 
tend with. I find it best 
on my light, hot soil to 
plant rows of Sweet Peas, 
or some tall-growing crop 
that will give the re¬ 
quisite shade on the south 
side of the beds, and let 
them run from east to west. 
When they are first planted 
frequent attention to water¬ 
ing will be necessary until 
they get well established at 
the root, after which the 
amount of water will be 
regulated by the season ; 
but a few doses of liquid- 
manure not only promote 
growth but keep on insect 
pests as well, and a dusting 
of soot, washed in with & 
good soaking of water, also 
helps the plants consider¬ 
ably. Lightsurface stirrings 
with the hoe, to keep down 
weeds and the soil from getting crusted, art 
absolutely required ; but in addition the main 
thing to ensure success is to pick off every runnerr 
the plants make in summer. Cut them close off 
directly they appear ; a pair of sharp-pointed 
Grape-scissors is the beat thing to remove them 
with, and they should be looked over every 
alternate week until September, when they 
should be ready for lifting with good balls of 
earth, and potting or planting in frames for 
winter flowering. With such a lovely flower 
ss the Violet, where all are beautiful it is diffi¬ 
cult to aay which is the best, but I still grow 
most largely Neapolitan, the pale-blue Parma 
Violet, Marie Louise, a darker blue and freer 
flowerer ; Comte de Brazza, double white ; and 
of the single blues the Czar still holds its own 
as one of the best and sweetest Violets in culti¬ 
vation, with fine foliage, the best of all back¬ 
grounds for the flowers to be made up in. 

_ J. G. H. 

£83.— Water for a conservatory from a 
Stream. Unless the house is a lar^e one and requires 
a (Treat deal of water, aa ordinary hand pump would he 
the best thing to get. I should say a few minutes' work 
at it each day would kuffice. otherwise a ram might In¬ 
fixed—that is, if even a slight fall can he had. These are 
self-acting, and do a lot of work with practically no care 
or expense- B a MQ rigi r \E I flWl 
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ORCHIDS. 

L/ELIA FLAVA. 

Another “Friend from Lincolnshire” sends 
me a flower of this species, saying he has had 
the plant given him, and asks for advice as to 
its management? Well, this is a species that 1 
always have fonnd difficult to get along with in 
a satisfactory manner. Indeed, it is one of the 
few plants which I have come across that I 
could not succeed with. Not but what I have 
grown it well enough, but the plants have never 
bloomed, and I do not think I have ever flowered 
a plant of this species. It is an Orchid that 
has been introduced into this country now over 
50 years, but of late years it has appeared but 
rarely. The bulbs are dwarf and stout, with a 
swollen base, and only a few inches high. These 
bulbs bear a single rigid leaf, which is longer 
than the growth in most instances, and the 
scape is erect, a foot or more high, bearing, 
near the summit, a raceme of from six to ten 
flowers (in this example eight is the number). 
These are of the most exquisite colour, and con¬ 
trast well with lighter-coloured blooms, being 
of a clear, light orange-yellow throughout; ana 
although lacking size, which seems to be such a 
great desideratum amongst Orchid-growers now, 
they do not lack beauty and distinctness. The 
flowers, if carefully tended, will last three 
weeks or a month upon the plant, and they 
may be left on without fear of injury to the 
specimen. It iB a native of Minas Geraes, one of 
the twenty provinces into which Brazil is divided, 
and it has about 247,000 square miles of terri¬ 
tory. As regards its culture, I have found it 
thrive best in the Cattleya-house, or in a warm 
stove, in company with Crotons or Dipladenias, 
hung up near the roof-glass, and shading only 
from the direct rays of the sun during mia-day, 
as it delights in as much sunlight as it is possible 
to give it. During the growing season the plant 
should be kept in a moist atmosphere, but a 
large quantity of water is not necessary to its 
roots ; but yet at all seasons of the year suffi¬ 
cient moisture is requisite to prevent the bulbs 
from shrivelling. Good fibrous peat and Sphag¬ 
num Moss are the best materials to grow it in, 
and the pots should be well drained. I would 
advise all growers not to split the plant up, if 
possible, as it does not like being disturbed. 
Growth commences soon after the flowering 
season, and any re-surfacing that is necessary 
should be done, taking care not to disturb the 
roots in any way. Matt. Bramble. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM TRIUMPHANS. 

I have received a very heavily marked flower of 
this species from 44 T. M.,”and one with ordi¬ 
nary marks from 44 G. P.,” and, as I have seen 
some very fine plants from time to time lately, 
which have been imported, I feel constrained to 
recommend thisOrchidonceagain to the attention 
of my readers. The flower from 44 T. M.” is the 
variety nigrescens, the sepals and petals being 
blotched and tranversely barred with deep 
blackish-chocolate, on a rich-yellow ground. 
The lip is white, heavily marked with the same 
shade of blackish-brown, and the flowers 
measuring fully 3£ inches across; a truly 
splendid form, well deserving special attention. 
It is now nearly fifty years ago since this species 
was first found by Mr. Linden in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pamplona ; but it was some years after¬ 
wards that the plant came to us in a living 
state, and it was in 1869 when I saw it first in 
quantity, flowering in many varieties in Mr. 
Linden’s establishment. It is one of the species 
I very much wish my fellow Orchid-lovers would 
take up with as much ardour as they generally 
do with O. Alexandra. Flowering together, they 
contrast their colours beautifully, and as O. 
triumphanB grows up to 10,000 feet elevation, 
it succeeds well in a house under exactly the 
same treatment as do O. PeBcatorei and 0. 
Alexandras. O. triumphansisastrong, bold-grow¬ 
ing plant; it is not one of your miffv subjects 
that require a great lot of care and trouble to keep 
alive. It makes large deep-green bulbs, and rich 
deep-green leaves upwards of a foot long. 
The flower-scape is branched when strong, and 
reaches some 2 feet or 3 feet in length, and bear¬ 
ing a raceme of a dozen or more flowers, each 
measuring some 3 inches across, the ground colour 
being, for the most part, rich golden-yellow, 
marked transversely with blotches a f cinnamon- 
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brown. The lip in the typical plant is white, 
having a broad blotch of cinnamon-brown in 
front, which, however, does not extend to the 
edge, but leaves a marginal border of white. 
There are, however, varieties which have the 
lip yellow, but paler than the sepals and petals. 
I prefer the white-lipped forms; but some 
others I know give a preference to the yellow, 
so, if purchased in flower, each can be suited. 
The plant used to be expensive, but it is now 
cheap and within the reach of everyone, and no 
more beautiful and showy species can be grown. 
It is, in the early spring months, just what O. 
grande is in the autumn, only that the latter 
has large flowers, but, then, it has not so many 
blooms on the spike ; beside, 0. grande requires 
just a little more hedt than 0. triumphans. It 
should be planted in well-drained pots, in some 
good fibrous peat, and chopped Sphagnum Moss, 
to which should be added some nodules of char¬ 
coal to keep it open. This keeping the material 
open, yet firm, is, I think, a great secret, and 
it is the cause why the scales from the Polypo¬ 
dium vulgare have obtained such repute as 
potting material. To tell the truth, I do not 
like these chaffy scales, not because the plants 
will not do well in them while they last, but I do 
not like the idea of exterminating the Fern, 
which will happen if its use becomes general, 
and I certainly would like the children of some 
of my readers to be able to find Polypodium 
vulgare as a wild plant. Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM FREEMANI. 

This is the name of the flowers sent by 44 G. 
Thomas.” I do not see much difference in it to 
D. lituiflorum, but its growth is erect, and in 
the species it is long and pendulous. Mr. Bull, 
of Chelsea, I believe, was the first person to 
have this plant in this country sent to him from 
Assam by Mr. Freeman. It is a very free- 
flowering and beautiful variety, with larger 
flowers than the normal type, having the lip 
hirsute and the band between the base and the 
tip of the lip is yellow. It requires strong heat 
to grow it successfully, but it may be rested 
cool and dry. Avoid shrivelling, however. I 
like basket culture for it best, and the plants 
need an abundance of sun and light, yet re¬ 
quire shading during the very hottest part of 
the day. Peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss are the 
best materials to pot in ; it must be well drained, 
as it likes an abundance of water to its roots 
and frequent sprinklings overhead from the 
syringe. ' Matt. Bramble. 


EPIDENDRUM VITELLHJl^ MAJUS. 

I recently saw this Orchid in an'amateurs 
greenhouse flowering profusely, an A it was a 
splendid variety, and might vie with the ^ery 
finest forms I have ever seen for length of smke. 


smkc 

njfe 


richness of colour, and size, and for hav: 
ranched spike. Formerly, this used to be v con- 
sidered a very difficult plant to grow, but now it 
is looked upon as one of the very best showy 
Orchids we have, if grown in the coolest 
part of the Odontoglossum-house. Epidendrum 
vitellinum is a poor thing in comparison to the 
majus variety; and we have to thank Mr. 
Roezl for making it well known in English 

g ardens. The plant should be grown in the cool- 
o use, and should always be kept moist. It is said, 
where found, to be subject to frosts in the winter 
months, but I do not think it is well to expose 
it to so low a temperature in this country ; 
but even in the summer months I do not like 
the heat to be more than about 70 degs. or 
75 degs., and in winter it may stand at about 
40 degs. or 45 degs. It is one of the most 
showy and conspicuous Orchids which can be 
grown, whilst its great charm lies in seeing it 
mingled with the Bpikes of the Odontoglos- 
sums of the Alexandra and Pescatorei type; 
the flowers being of a brilliant orange-scarlet, 
they contrast well with the white of the 
Odontoglossum, and they last a very long time 
in full beauty. Matt. Bramble. 


336.—“ Spot ” on Carnations.—I should 
not say Carnations had wintered well if they 
passed through with the leaves affected by the 
disease termed 44 spot.” The cause of the disease 
is, I think, truly attributed to a close, damp 
atmosphere in winter, and giving the plants too 
much water at the roots. I grow thousands of 


Carnations both out-of-doors and in pots, and in 
25 years’ experience have never been troubled 
with this disease. Now that the winter is gone, 
the plants will come right again with good treat¬ 
ment. I would have them out-of-doors now ; 
but first remove all the parts affected with the 
disease, either by cutting off the leaf, or part of 
it, where the 44 spot ” is. There is no need to cut 
off any part of the leaf or plant that has not any 
disease on it. If the Carnations are wintered 
in frames, the pots containing the plants should 
be placed on a dry bottom, and within nine 
inches or so of the glass. Whenever the weather 
permits, remove the glass lights altogether.— 

J. D. E. _ 

HINTS FOR AMATEURS. 

Shading plants. —The time of year is now 
advanced far enough to allow us to hope that 
we may shortly get a fair amount of sunshine. 
To the growers of Ferns and young and tender 
plants raised in warm houses, bright, sunny 
weather may do much good or harm in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of care bestowed upon the 
preparations made to meet the change for which 
we are all hoping. The anxious cultivator will 
not fail to remember that at this time of year 
the sun sometimes comes out suddenly with con¬ 
siderable power. If he is a grower of Ferns, he 
will have all his plants placed at one end of the 
house, so that they can be conveniently shaded 
in a short time, or if the plants are growing in 
a sunny window, they will be moved to positions 
where the direct rays of the sun do not reach 
them. This is a very important point in the 
management of Ferns at this time of year, as 
the young fronds are so tender that a powerful 
sun shining upon them through the glass, even 
if it is only for an hour, may do them irreparable 
injury. The young growth of Ferns is so deli¬ 
cate that the action of the sun soon shrivels up 
the newly-made fronds, and then inexperienced 
people are unable to account for the injury done 
to them. It is, therefore, better to prevent it 
by timely preparations. In dealing with those 
grown in houses, the shading had better be put 
on the glass at once, unless there are roller- 
blinds provided. Where there are no blinds, 
many are content to paint the glass inside with 
limewash, or the preparation called 4 4 summer- 
cloud,” which is prepared for that purpose ; but 
where appearance is considered, I much prefer 

Tiffany, which is very readily fixed to the 
inside of the roof, and which gives an agreeable 
shade without excluding too much light. A 
little whitening mixed up with milk and painted 
on the inside of the glass is a quick and 
economical way of providing shade for any 
plants that may require it. With regard to 
other classes of plants, both Orchids and stove- 
houses require that the shading should be pro¬ 
vided at once. I am, however, more concerned 
just now about the affairs of those who have to 
grow a mixed collection of plants in one house. 
It wftnljl be positively injurious to many of the 
occupajfts^to shade the whole of the roof for 
the next €wb> months, as there will be some that 
require aU the juln they can get, while others 
will be all the better for a little shade. The 
plan to adopt in such cases is very simple. The 
stock must be divided io as to allow the grower 
to shade one-half of the roof, leaving the other 
half clear for those plants that require the 
sun’s rays. Such hard-wooded plants as 
Camellias, Azaleas, Ericas, Pimeleas, Choro- 
zem&s, &c., make more satisfactory growth if 
they are shaded up to the time the flower-buds 
are set. Newly-potted plants, especially if their 
roots have been much disturbed, reoover the 
change of soil quicker if they are not exposed 
for a week or two to bright sunshine, while in 
the case of seedling plants or fresh-rooted cut¬ 
tings, it is most essential that they should be 
placed out of the reach of the sun after they 
have been disturbed at the roots until they can 
bear it without flagging. At this season of the 
year there are many amateurs who raise quan¬ 
tities of 

Seedling plants on hot-beds in frames, which 
require to be transplanted into other pots or 
boxes when quite young. When this has been 
done, and the plants put back in the frame again, 
a sheet of paper should be placed over them 
for two or three days when the weather is 
bright. This is a better plan than putting the 
shading on outside of the glass, as it doss not 
prsvept the warmth of the sun from entering the 
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frame, and doing good to those of its occupants 
that require it. It is surprising how much 
sooner tender plants take a hold of the new soil 
when they are attended to in the way I suggest. 

Watering flagging plants.— There are 
many amateurs who do not realise the fact that 
the young shoots and leaves of a plant often 
flag when the roots are well supplied with 
moisture. They often do so, however, under the 
influence of bright sun ; it is therefore neces¬ 
sary to caution this class of cultivators of the 
injury they may do. Often, when seeing a plant 
flagging, they rush for the watering-pot and 
deluge the roots with water, which they do not 
require, instead of following the proper course 
and examining the soil in the pot first. They 
will then ascertain the cause. Newly-potted 
plants will very often flag if exposed to a 
cold current of air, although the sun does not 
reach them. This being so, many a delicate- 
rooted plant may be saved from injury if the 
true cause of its flagging is correctly ascertained 
before any more moisture is given to the soil in 
which it is growing. J. C. C. 

315.— Dissolving bones. —Bones may be 
dissolved with sulphuric acid and water. In 


TRBB8 AND SHRUBS. 

GOLDEN BELL-TREES (FORSYTHIAS). 

There are only two true species of the above- 
named shrubs ; but one of them is undoubtedly 
one of the most valuable flowering shrubs we 
possess for large or small gardens ; but especi¬ 
ally can it be commended to amateurs whose 
wants among shrubs are few, and these the 
choicest. As a spring - flowering shrub for 
planting in many aspects, Forsythia suspeusa 
(here figured) is, undoubtedly, second to none. 
It is thoroughly hardy, fast and free-growing 
in almost any soil or situation, and has a 
slender, graceful habit, whilst during the 
present month the leafless shoots are wreathed 
with large, clear, yellow bell-shaped blossoms. 
It makes an excellent wall shrub, provided it is 
not trained too stiflly, as the slender twigs grow 
out from the wall and hang in a graceful man¬ 
ner. A better use, however, for this shrub 
would be to plant a mass of it upon the lawn, 
and let it have its own way ; it would make a 
most delightful feature in spring. Upon the 
bolder rockeries it might be planted and allowed 
to trail down over the face of some huge rock. 


Conifers, but the best and most recent include 
the Firs and Pines under the tribe Abietineae. 
Of these the Piceas are included under the genus 
Abies. This causes a division to be made as 
under :—Section 1.—Piceae, contains all the 
Spruce Firs, as Abies agavensis, Abies Alco- 
uiana, Abies excelsa ; the Norway or Common 
pruce, Abies nigra ; the Black Spruce, Abies 
orientalis; Abies Smithiana, or Morinda, &c. 
Section 2.—Sapini, the Silver Firs, such as Abies 
bracteata, Abies concolor syn. lasiocarpa, Abies 
nobilis, Abies Nordmanniana, Abies Pinsapo, 
Abies Webbiana, &c. Section 3.—Tsugce, the 
Hemlock Firs, such as Abies Albertiana, Abies 
canadensis, Abies Douglasi, &c. Section 4.— 
Pinus. These are distinct in all respects from 
Abies, and in “ The Manual of the Conifera? '* 
(Veitch), they are divided into three sections— 
viz., Binae-leaves, two in a sheath ; Tern.x- 
leaves, three in a sheath ; Quince-leaves, five in 
a sheath. In this section are Pinus austriaca, 
the Austrian Pine ; Pinus Laricio, Pinus mon- 
tana, Pinus Pinaster, Finus pinea, the Stone 
Pine ; Pinus sylvestris, the Scotch or native 
Pine ; Pinus insignis, Pinus ponderosa, Pinus 
cembra. Pinus excelsa, Pinus strobus, &c. 
Retinospora is really a Cypress, and is a name 
founded for garden purposes by Siebold. The 
derivation of the word is from the Greek, 
rhetinif resin ; and tp&ra, seed. Retinospora is 
really the Japanese Cypress. There are numer¬ 
ous species and varieties of species now in culti¬ 
vation, and very beautiful they are in the orna¬ 
mental garden. A few of the best are: R. 
ericoides, R. obtusa, in many varieties; R. 
pisifera, R. plumosa, R. squarrosa. The “ o ” 
ought to be short as in spora .— J. D. E. 

342 .— Trees and shrubs for a town. 

—I should advise you, as you wish to hide a 
wall, and therefore need Evergreens, to confine 
yourself to Conifers. I should have a combina¬ 
tion of Firs, Yews, and Cypress, all of which 
are very hardy, and may be purchased at a 
cheap rate. The Golden Yew would show up 
splendidly next to a Cypress, and the commonest 
Fir-trees have a light, feathery appearance, 
which is a relief to the eye. The scent of these 
trees is also very refreshing.—A. G. Butler, 

264 .— Propagating Wistaria Sinen¬ 
sis. —This creeper can be readily increased by 
cutting up portions of the stray roots, and 
introducing them into gentle bottom-heat, also 
by layering the long ripened growths of the 
coming summer. These should be layered about 
September, and almost every eye will throw out 
roots, if you pare a small portion of the bark 
away from the underside of the shoot, and 
opposite to the eye ; the eye will grow up 
in the form of a sucker, and make a decent 
plant the next summer. Cuttings of the young 
growths will also strike, if kept close under a 
hand-glass, and in sandy soil. These should be 
taken off when about half ripened, and with a 
small heel, or portion of old wood at the base of 
the cutting.—P. U. 

NOTES ON FUCHSIAS. 

Although for the last few years it has been to 
some extent lost sight of, the Fuchsia is, gener¬ 
ally speaking, one of the most popular of plants. 
For this the graceful appearance and gener¬ 
ally useful character of the plants doubtless 
account, for they may be grown well not 
only in the greenhouse as well as in open 
borders during the summer, but as window- 
plants either in or outside the glass, in hang¬ 
ing-baskets, and lastly, planted out, both under 
glass and in warm and sheltered positions in the 
open air. Those who have not seen Fuchsias 
planted out in the greenhouse and trained up 
the roof, as they are at Kew and elsewhere, 
have yet to learn how beautiful they are when 
so treated, and any of the more vigorous-grow - 
ing varieties may be utilised in the same way. 
Fuchsias, as all know, are usually propagated 
by means of cuttings. These are generally taken 
in the spring time, young side-shoots from old 
plants, with a “heel,” and about 3 inches long 
being preferred, and if inserted in well-drained 
pots of porous sandy soil, and kept warm, close, 
moist, and lightly shaded, scarcely one in fifty 
will fail to root. The market growers gener¬ 
ally strike them in boxes, three or four dozen 
cuttings in each, and in a genial warmth I 
think they strike more readily thus than in 
pots, and certainly do not require so much 
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Flowering-shoot of the Japanese Golden Bell-tree (Forejthia suspense). 


doing this in a small way place the bones in an 
earthen pan or wooden tub ; mix the acid and 
water in about equal parts, and pour over 
every 14 lb. of bones 7 lb. of'acid and water. 
When the bones are dissolved mix with ashes or 
dry earth. Bones may be made to crumble 
down by fermentation. The bones should be 
broken up or crushed ; moisten them well with 
water or liquid-manure, and mix with about 
half their bulk of soil or sand. In this condi¬ 
tion the mass will ferment, and the bones 
crumble to pieces.—E. H. 

wo.— Eccremocarpus scaber. -This plant is quite 
hardy, and your plant should be strontr enoueh to flower 
this season. It will flower In the house, but it will do as 
weD, if not better, trained on a south wall outside.—E. H. 

- This plant will do fairly well in a warm 

position in the open air, if planted out at the 
end of May ; but it will do still better in the 
greenhouse, if you have room for it, and afford 
the growth something to cling to. \our plant 
will certainly flower this year if you treat it 
properly. I may, however, tell you that plants 
raised from seed in a warm-house this spring 
would be more likely to do well than one kept 
through the winter.— 
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It is a native of China and Japan, whilst the 
names F. Fortunei and Sieboldi, which are 
often met with, merely represent forms of F. 
suspensa that have little, if any, distinct varia¬ 
tion. Beautiful as this shrub is in the garden, 
it is also very useful for cutting, as its slender, 
many-flowered sprays lend themselves to simple 
pretty arrangement, especially with Ivy, and 
they last fresh for a long time. It can also be 
successfully forced by those who desire to do so. 
The other kind is F. viridissima, the name 
having reference to the bark, which is green, 
whilst that of the preceding bind is yellow. 
Moreover, it is not so slender and graceful, but 
erect, in habit, forming a stout, sturdy bush 
from 3 feet to 6 feet high, or even higher in 
favourable places. The flowers are similar in 
size, shape, and colour to those of F. suspensa, 
and, though a desirable shrub where space is 
limited, or only one is required, F. suspensa is 
the kind to grow, as it comes in in admirable 
succession to the winter or naked-flowered .Tas 
mine. _ A. H. 

333 —Distinction of Conifers.—There 
have been several distinct classifications of the 
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water. By potting them singly directly the 
cuttings are rooted, shifting them when 
fit, and growing them on with plenty of 
warmth, moisture, and manurial nutri¬ 
ment, good plants in full bloom in 5-inch 
pots are produced in about three months from 
the time of inserting the cuttings ; but this is 
very high-pressure work, and, as a rule, it takes 
twice as long under the rough and ready treat¬ 
ment which amateur’s plants have usually to put 
up with, to obtain a good bushy and well- 
flowered example. The 

Fine pyramidal specimens that were com¬ 
monly seen at the flower-shows of twenty or 
thirty years ago were frequently produced from 
cuttings struck in the autumn, in a cool tem¬ 
perature, which, with good culture, afforded 
remarkably vigorous plants 4 feet or 5 feet 
high by the end of the following summer. 
But the cuttings are not nearly so easily struck 
at that season as in the spring, and most of 
the large pyramids now in existence are old 
plants, cut back and grown on again annually. 
Some of the finest plants for decorative purposes 
I have ever grown, or seen, however, were the 
result of cuttings struck during the summer, 
when they root easily without any artificial 
heat whatever in a glass-covered box placed in 
the greenhouse, potted into 60’s when rooted, 
-and as soon as they had got hold removed to an 
ash-bed in a sunny spot out-of-doors until 
October, when they were housed. Early in 
the year they were cut back to about 2 inches 
of the stem, placed in genial warmth, and 
when well in growth again shifted into large 
48 # s (5-inch pots); with a little care in 
stopping and training the shoots they 
soon formed busby, many-shooted plants, 
often -carrying such heads, that they could 
scarcely stand alone, and having a better 

bottom ” (of old wood) than spring-struck 
stuff, they bloomed most profusely. Few varie¬ 
ties can be grown into good pyramidal-shaped 
.plants in a small state, though such as the old 
Wave of Life and Try me Oh Improved may 
be done well in this way—so the market growers 
usually stop once or twice, and take up six or 
•eight shoots which are looped up loosely to a 
neat central stake. Five shoots make a pretty 
.plant, so do seven or nine, and even if the shoots 
were hanging about a little before being tied up, 
’they will soon stand up straight and stiff after¬ 
wards. There is a knack in even stopping a 
'Fuchsia properly ; if only two shoots result from 
the first stopping, they must be pinched once or 
•twice more, if four Btart they will make a nice 
•little plant, or, if pinched again, will give eight. 
If you stop at a joint where the leaves point to¬ 
wards the centre of the plant and outwards re¬ 
spectively, you will get an ugly plant, but if the 
new shoots start sideways, it will be much more 
shapely. There is a great art in “ feeding ” the 
Fuchsia. Good plants cannot be grown well in 
■•mall pots without it, yet, if overdone, far more 
harm than good is the result. A good rule is to 
.give the stimulant weak, and often and vary 
dts nature as much as possible. Fuchsias are 
Also easily grown from seed, and, if this is sown 
at once, many of the plants therefrom will 
flower during the autumn of the same y ea r. 

__ ■ B. 0. R. 

Hardening off plants.— At thu «uon 

•of the year great care is necessary in gradually 
inuring plants to lower temperatures, and this is 
especially the case with those that are naturally 
b*rdy» but that for the purpose of forwarding 
their season of flowering have been for sometime 
*n a higher temperature than that of the external 
■mr. Nov many seem to think that because they 
bve and thrive out-of-doors that no harm can 
oome to them from suddenly transferring them 
trom a warm conservatory to the open air. But 
the young growth that has been made during 
their stay under glass is quite unable to bear 
the cruel changes of our spring weather, and all 
'Such plants should be gradually inured by ex¬ 
posure to cooler quarters without the extreme 
test of exposure to wind and frost, and the cold- 
house or pit are the proper intermediate stages 
J C G H* 40 ** P repare< * * or exposure.— 

a 32 . 7 !:”? 0 ®? 111 * hens out of a garden. — 

As the hens fly over high fences, a good plan 
would be to fix a wire, tightly strained, 6 inches 
higher than the fence. Before flying over the 
hens alight upon the top of the fence, and in 
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their efforts to do this tho tinglo wire, which is 
not observed by them, strikes them on the 
breast, and they fall backwards. Not liking 
the reception they get they soon give over the 
attempt.—J. D. K. 


ROSES. 

FAIRY AND POLYANTHA ROSES. 

Ij less showy than the popular Tea or Hybrid 
Perpetual kinds, the Fairy Roses are quite as 
interesting, particularly so to amateurs and 
others with limited space. Still, they are very 
sparingly grown ; so much so that their very 
existence is possibly unknown to the majority 
of amateur Ros&ri&ns. One reason, perhaps, 
why they are so seldom seen is owing to their 
dwarf stature and delicate constitution; but, 
for all that, they are well worth growing, and 
those who desire plants of an exceptional in¬ 
teresting character will do well to turn their 
attention to the culture of Fairy Roses. So far 
as I am aware, there are but four varieties, two 
of which produce white blooms—namely, alba 
and White Pet; and rubra (crimson), and Fairy 
(rose coloured). They are all of a dwarf, bushy 
habit, rarely exceeding a foot in height. The 
flowers naturally are very small, but delight¬ 
fully fragrant. Of course, being of a tender 
nature, these charming little Roses must be 
grown in pots under glass. They do well in 
ordinary or unheated greenhouses, and make 
capital window-plants, providing they have 
proper attention. Rather small pots are best, 
and a good-sized plant may be grown in one 5 
inches in diameter. A mixture of sandy loam 
and decayed cow-manure suits them well, and 
it is advisable to repot in the summer, imme¬ 
diately after the plants have flowered. After 
repotting, stand the plant b in a sunny position 
outdoors until the end of September, when 
return them to a cool, airy position in a greenhouse 
or frame, where they may remain all the winter. 
What 

Pruning is required should be done early in 
the spring, just previous to starting the plants 
into growth, and it consists of cutting the 
shoots back to within two or three buds of their 
base. Comparatively little water will be neces¬ 
sary during the winter, but give more liberal 
supplies in summer, and when showing bloom 
occasional doses of weak liquid manure may be 
applied with advantage. The many-flowered 
or Polyantha Roses are of a similar character, 
or, at least, some varieties of them, and deserving 
of being extensively grown in pots by amateurs. 
They possess, however, a hardier constitution 
than the Fairy Roses, and are more robust in 
growth Besides being grown in pots they make 
charming masses in beds or borders, and are 
admirably adapted for edging Rose-beds. Some 
nurserymen make a speciality of these Roses, 
growing them as small standards in pots, and 
in this manner they are very effectual when 
laden with bloom. They require the same 
treatment as advised above for the Fairy Roses 
when grown in pots, and the best varieties are 
Anne Marie de Montravel, pure white, very 
free ; minutifolia alba, white, double Daisy-like 
flowers; Little Dot, soft-pink ; Mignonette, 
pale-rose, very pretty; Perle d’Or, nankeen- 
yellow ; and Paquerette, white. Some of the 
Chinese Roses produce minature flowers and 
are suitable for pot-culture; Red Pet, with 
small, dark-crimson flowers is one of the best 
varieties. C. L. 

BANKSIAN ROSES. 

It has often occurred to me that amateurs and 
others, with suitable positions in their gardens, 
might grow the beautiful Banksian Roses much 
more extensively than is now the case. For some 
reason they are at present very sparingly culti¬ 
vated, so much so that one rarely seei a good 
specimen. The best that I know of is growing 
on the front of a cottage near Winchester, in 
Hampshire, and it has been there, to my know¬ 
ledge, for a great many years. It is the yellow 
kind, lutea, and it seldom fails to produce a 
charming display of bloom, which is much ad¬ 
mired by all who see it. Very little attention 
is given the plant in question other than the 
necessary training and pruning, and of the latter 
not much is done. Contrary to general opinion, 
too, it has proved quite hardy, bearing the 
rigours of many severe winters with impunity ; 


and even the memorable frost of the present 
season has, I am informed, failed to injure it, 
other than a few soft unripened shoots. It is 
therefore obvious that the Banksian Roses are 
much hardier and better adapted for general 
culture than is usually supposed, providing 
proper treatment is given them. The primary 
requirements of Banksian Roses are a south 
wall and warm, dry borders. Given this, they 
will not fail to prove satisfactory; but I would 
warn the inexperienced against planting them 
in wet, shady positions. To do this would in¬ 
evitably result in a failure. In planting them, 
therefore, exercise some care in the selection of 
the site. See that the wall on which the plants 
are to be trained is facing south, or nearly so, 
and that it gets plenty of sun. If the soil is 
bright and of a dry nature so much the better; 
but where such is not the case a remedy can 
easily be found. Should it be rather heavy and 
damp it will pay to 

Excavate the soil to the depth of 2 feet or 
so, and the same in width, placing a thick 
layer of broken bricks in the bottom of the hole. 
On this some turf-sods, Grass-side downwards, 
may be advantageously placed, filling up, as the 
planting proceeds, with some good turfy loam, 
and treading the whole moderately firm. As 
regards pruning, the Banksian Roses require very 
little of that. Many people make a mistake in 
this, and prune their Banksians as they would 
other Roses. The result is they seldom bloom 
satisfactorily. All the pruning I have found 
necessary is to cut out a few needless shoots 
about midsummer, or immediately after the 
plants have flowered. Of course, any giowths 
that have been injured by seveie frosts during 
the winter must be removed, but beyond that no 
spring pruning is needful. There are only two 
varieties—namely, the white-flowered (alba) and 
the yellow kind (lutea). The flowers of both 
are small, though produced in clusters, and are 
very sweet-scented. Altogether the Banksians 
are, in my opinion, the most beautiful climbing 
Roses in cultivation. C. L. 


A monster Marechal Niel Rose.— 

There is at the present time flowering in the 
Vicarage-street Nursery, Warminster, a won¬ 
derful Marshal Niel Rose. It was planted 
April 16th, 1888, and it made, the first season 
after planting, four shoots, 25 feet long each, 
giving over 200 Roses, and this before being 
planted twelve months. Next year it produced 
shoots that grew to the length of 30 feet each, 
giving over 2,000 Roses for the year 1890. Now 
it is covering a roof space of 450 feet, and carry¬ 
ing over 3,000 buds and blooms, and it can be 
seen flowering within the next fortnight.—H. 
Harroway. 

263.— Guano fop pot-Roses.— This is a 
most powerful manure, and should be applied 
with care. It is certainly a grand stimulant for 
pot-Roses, if used in proportionsof three-quarters 
of an ounce to a gallon of soft-water. Water 
your plants twice a week at this strength, and 
they will thrive on it. If used much stronger 
and oftener their leaves will fall, buds drop, and 
incalculable mischief be done. Of course, strong- 
growing and old plants will take it a trifle 
stronger than younger ones. A good guide is 
to use it the colour of sherry.—P. U. 

328.— Flowers on standard Roses.— 

To give any thing like an approximate number 
of flowers either of these Roses are capable of 
producing in one year depends quite on the age 
of the plants and the way in which they are 
pruned. If Gloire de Lijon has its growth 
trained on an umbrella-shaped frame it is quite 
capable of producing 150 flowers in a season. 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, treated in the same 
way, could hardly be expected to produce hn.lf 
that number of blossoms, as the individual 
flowers are so much larger when the roots are 
well nourished.—J. C. C. 

354.— Tea Roses. —With regard to your 
outdoor Roses, I think von are a little impatient, 
especially with some of the sorts which are not 
vigorous growers, although in most cases they 
are the best flowerers. You had better prune 
rather hard this season, but do not be in a hurry 
to do so. I am writing on April the 8th, and 
have no intention of pruning my own plants for 
another week or more; according to the weather. 
You cannot do better than act on the advice of 
“ A. H.,” with regard to the bed or border, and 
not dig it for fear of injuring the roots. About 
Original from 
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ihe middle of May, ley a mnlob of rotten manure 
on die surface over the roots. You certainly 
did wrong in putting a shading of whitewash on 
the glass *o early in the season for the sake of 
the Roses, and if you do not want it there for 
other plants, I advise you to take it off again. 
If you do not allow the plants in pots to suffer 
for the want of water, the full power of the sun 
will do them no harm for another month at 
least. About midsummer you should place the 
plants in the open air, plunging the pots to 
their rims in a bed of ashes in a sunny position. 
—-J. C. C. 

-If the vinery has been newly erected the 

Vines would not give too much shade for Roses 
or flowering plants the first year ; but when 
Vines are trained to the roof neither Tea Roses 
nor other flowering plants will succeed. Roses 
and Vinei, too, are better without shade of any 
kind. It would cause the Rose-blooms to 
remain on the plants longer if they were lightly 
•haded when in flower: at all other times they 
like plenty of sun. The leaves would not be 
scorched if there were sufficient ventilation. I 
have frequently recommended planting Tea 
Roses on beds raised above the surrounding 
level; if the bsd was on a lawn the sides of it 
could be turfed up. I have large beds on the 
lawn here, and the results have been most satis¬ 
factory. My collection of Tea Roses comprises 
about fortv varieties of the best sorts, and not 
a plant has been injured during the past 
winter. They begin to flower in June, and I 
can cut Tea Roses until the frost stops us some 
time in October.—J. D. E. 


THE KITCHEN GA&DHN. 

CARROTS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
There baa of late years been a considerable 
addition of names to the list of Carrots, though, 
unless I am much mistaken, several of these 
ought to be expunged in favour of those origi- 
nally given by their Continental raisers. This 
rather tickliih proceeding, however, must be 
Isfft to properly constituted authorities, private 
gardeners, whatever they may think, having no 
warrant to act in the matter. That there have 
been great improvements effected in the several 
distinct types of Carrots, there is no denying, 
and especially would I direct attention to the 
great value of the stump-rooted or Horn varie¬ 
ties. Too often these are only grown for afford - 
ing early supplies of tender roots, when in reality 
they are well adapted for any crop, or quite as 
much so as either the Intermediate (Fig. 1), 
Altringham, or Long Surrey types. In addition 
to keeping well they can be grown much more 
thickly and yet attain a good size, while the 
quality is always superior. For a quick crop 
in frames or on a warm border, the small round 
French Forcing (Figure *2) is to be com* i 



mended, this also being good for late summer 
and autumn sowing under glass, but for 
suecessional main crop and late supplies for 
•mall gardens especially there are none to 
surpass Nantes Horn. Guerande. which Model 
and Early Gem much resemble, is sea 
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long as the preceding, but the roots are much 
thicker and the quality is quite as good. Long 
Red without core also belongs to the Stump- 
rooted section, the roots not being so thick as 
those of Nantes Horn, while the colour is good 
right through. Matchless, New Intermediate, 
and the Scarlet Perfection are also improve¬ 
ments on James' Intermediate, and one at least 
of these might well be sown. Altringham keeps 
better than any other Intermediate forms, but 
it is usually far too coarse, and for the latest 
supplies the preference might well be given to 
Long Red Surrey. 

Sowing. —In manv instances if the seed is got 
in much before the third or fourth week in April, 
either patchy rows of plants are the result, or 
else the longer period of growth accorded ends 
in the roots becoming far too coarse to be of 
any use in the kitchen. Not only are large 
roots the least economical, but, as in my case, 
a great percentage of them crack badly before 
they can be lifted and stored, and not many gar¬ 
deners can afford to grow Carrots for horses 
and cattle to eat. If, then, from any cause 
there is a likelihood of a thin plant resulting 
it will be no loss, but rather a gain to hoe these 
over and re-sow, this time, perhaps, giving 
more preference to the superior stump-rooted 
forms. It is to be hoped none of my readers 
have dug much solid manure into the ground 
intended for Carrots, as the tap-roots of these 
ought not to come into contact with anything 
liable to cause them to either fork badly 
or to attain a great size. Mine will shortly 
be -sown on ground previously occupied 
by Celery, levelling and subsequent forking 
over, so as to have all well dried and pulverised 
toagood depth, being all the preps ration needed. 
In some seasons it has besn an impossibility to 
get the ground into a sufficiently finely divided j 
state, in which case the drills after the seed is 
bowq are filled with sifted light sandy soil. 
Wood-ashes, where available, ought always to 
be freely sprinkled along the seed drills, this 
being considered the best preventive of Celery- 
maggot. I consider frequent sowings of seed 
also necessary where either the maggot is very 
troublesome or the roots keep badly from other 
cases, and also most desirable in all cases where 
a regular supply of tender young roots is 
appreciated. By frequent sowings, I mean at 
intervals of about one month from now to 
August, the latest being made either on a warm 
border where they carfbe covered by frames, or 
else on beds already covered by frames. Late- 
sown Carrots are very hardy, and continue to 
increase in size whenever the weather is not 
frosty, but they are often much preyed upon by 
small slugs. But for such pests they would be 
available till the earliest toroed are ready to 
pull. Supposing the rows of the 

Horn varieties are about 10 inches apart, and 
the seed sown rather thinly, 1 ounce of seed 
being sufficient for one or several rows equal to 
a length of 60 feet, little or no early thinning 
out is needed, this being delayed till the most 
forward roots are large enough to cook. A very 
noticeable point in favour of Horn Carrots is the 
fact that quite small roots that have been over¬ 
grown by others will start swelling to a great 
size directly sufficient room is given them. I 
have repeatedly drawn good bunches of Nantes 
Horn Carrot from a single bed from June to the 
following March, but this might not happen in 
gardens where the soil is naturally light and 
poor. If good sized roots are required Tor stor¬ 
ing, then ought the plants to be early thinned 
out to about 4 inches apart. The rows of the 
larger varieties may well be 12 inches apart, 
and the plants finally and early thinned out to 
about 6 inches apart, this being ample space, 
unless extra large roots are desired. Carrots 
do not transplant well, and if there are any 
blanks in the rows sow more seed directly they 
are observed, first, however, watering the drills 
if the ground is at all dry. Much the cleanest 
and best roots are obtained from light sandy 
soils, and that, too, without much trouble. In 
dry, hot seasons, or it may be during a hot 
time after a long spell of very wet weather, 
heavy clayey ground is liable to crack badly, this 
being most detrimental to the Carrots. To pre¬ 
vent this and for othergood reasons it isadvisable 
to use flat hoes frequently among the crops; 
and a mulching of either fine peat, leaf-soil, 
spent tan, or the fine Grass from lawn-mowers, 
if given some time in Jnne, will usually effectu¬ 


ally enclose moisture, and thus prevent crack¬ 
ing. October is generally quite soon enough to 
lift and store all Fully-grown Carrots, and this 
ought to be done very carefully, especially where 
the roots are liable to decay prematurely. The 



C*rro t Early French Forcing (natural else). (Fig. 2 ) 


tops should not be cut off too closely, and the 
roots packed in dry sand or fine mould in a cool 
shed will usually keep well. M. 


SOWING WINTER GREEN CROPS. 

I think there are far more errors made in sow¬ 
ing the seed of such crops as Broccoli, Savoys, 
Kale, Ac., too soon than too late, for, as a rule, 
the seed is put in early in March, or directly 
the conditions of the soil are favourable, and the 
result is that they grow away freely for a time 
in the crowded condition that the seed-beds 
usually are, but soon come to a standstill owing 
to lack of space above and nourishment for the 
roots below, for it is only the fortunate that 
have room or labour at disposal to prick out the 
plants in nursery-beds while they are waiting 
tor their permanent quarters to be cleared of 
some of the early crops, for it is only a small 
portion that can have soil reserved for them. 
Now, after the experience of such an excep¬ 
tional winter as we have lately had, I can safely 
say that the green crops that suffered most were 
those from very early sown seed, so that the 
plants had attained extra strong growth. These 
nave failed entirely, while the survivals are by far 
the most numerous amongst crops that were 
sown comparatively late and that had not 
attained such large proportions, and in private 
gardens it is far matter to have a good supply of 
moderate-sized heads of Broccoli, Savoys, Ac., 
than a few extra large ones. I would strongly urge 
the advisability of making the sowings of winter 
green crops at two quite distinct periods, put¬ 
ting in a small sowing early to get a few plants 
for any ground that may be vacant as soon as 
they are ready, but reserving the final sowing 
until the first week in May, as the plants will 
then have plenty of time to get large enough, 
but not so long, by several weeks, to starve one 
another in the seed-bed, while the land is being 
cleared of early Potatoes, Peas, Beans, Ac. 
Where possible, I find it better to sow in single 
lines or drills than in broadcast seed-beds, as 
the young plants get light, and air all round 
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them, and, being brought np hardier froth the 
first, are able to resist more cold than those 
that are drawn np in crowded seed-beds. 

J. G. H. 


321.— Cultivation of Mushrooms.— A 
great deal has been written in Gardening at 
various times on Mushroom-culture, and new 
readers, I suppose, are constantly coming in, 
and it is necessary from time to time to refer to 
the subject. The simplest way of growing 
Mushrooms is to cart in enough fresh stable- 
manure to make up the bed or beds, shake it 
over, and remove the longest of the litter, which 
may be placed on one side for covering purposes. 
Then to every five bushels of manure add one 
bushel of good, fresh loamy soil, and mix all 
together to get it thoroughly blended ; throw it 
into a ridge, and cover with the long litter to 
keep dry. When the heat rises turn over again 
and make up the beds, making them as firm as 
possible. Spawn when the temperature is be¬ 
tween 85 degs. and 90 degs. Make all firm, 
and cover with inches of soil as soon as the 
spawn begins to run freely. The spawn must 
be fresh and good, and should be broken up 
into pieces about 2 inches or 3 inches in diameter 
and inserted just under the surface of the bed, 
about 8 inches or 9 inches apart. In unheated 
buildings it is desirable to cover the beds to keep 
the temperature steady.—E. H. 

-The cultivation of this esculent is very 

simple indeed. The main object of the culti¬ 
vator is to obtain good stable-manure. Some 
persons are very careful to pick out all the straw 
from it , but this is not of much consequence. 
The manure must be spread out in an airy shed 
to dry, and afterwards be thrown up into a heap 
to ferment sufficiently to throw off the super¬ 
fluous rank steam. If it is difficult to dry the 
manure, as it is in winter sometimes, add to it a 
fourth part of dry loam—the loam may be dried 
the previous summer. The bed may be made up 
in a ridge in the shed or in long boxes against the 
wall, a yard or more wide and a foot deep ; beat 
the manure in firmly, and spawn it with pieces 
broken up as large as hens’ eggs, when the heat 
is 90 degs. or so, then cover with a little loam 
—J. D. E. 


345.— Growing: Celery.— It requires a 
good many thicknesses of paper to blanch the 
Celery well, but it is the right way to obtain ex¬ 
hibition sticks perfectly clean and well blanched. 
The paper is not put on until the plants are well 
grown. It is not tied up tightly, ample space 
being allowed for development. It does not mat¬ 
ter what it is tied with ; use anything that would 
last through the season. The growers do not 
open them out, but it is easy to undo one, and if 
that required more space it would be a guide to 
the others. I have seen the plants in the grow- 
iBg stage in the Lancashire gardens, and one 
was undone to show me the wrappings, and the 
condition of the Celery within them.—J. D. E. 

222 — Potatoes from seed.— Here is my 
experience in this matter : In the summer of 
1889, finding several good varieties of Potatoes 
seeding freely, I marked and gathered the 
plumpest “apples,” storing them until ripe. The 
seeds were then washed from the pulp, rapidly 
dried, and sown early in April last year, part in 
boxes, part on the soil of a gentle hot-bed. I had 
thousands of plants. I selected the best, pricked 
out, and grew them on, the result being a nice 
variety of promising tubers. I had failed pre¬ 
viously with bought seed.—E. M. 


* ^ ^cumbers falling. -From •« An 

teurV- description, I should imagine fcheTe ire wirewon 
in the soil. I have just seen a similar cate that oould 
traced to these insects.—E. H. 


238- — Carnations splitting: their 
flower-pods. —This is a common occurrence 
with Carnations and Picotees, and the old florista 
had the same trouble with their flowers 250 
years ago. The most popular of all Carnations, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, has this fault, and 
the good old Clove Carnation is not faultless. 
The way to prevent it is to tie the pod round not 
too tightly with a strip of matting after slitting 
down the pod a little on the opposite side of 
that where the tendency is for it to split. 
Nearly all full, large, good flowers have this 
objectionable habit. It is the fault of the culti¬ 
vator if he does not look after his flowers, and 
treat them as advised above. The paper-collars 
are not used to keep the petals together. They 
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are not placed to the flowers until they are o«t 
and being prepared for exhibtion, and the hole 
in the card is much larger than the pod of the 
Carnation. The National Carnation and Picotee 
Society says in Rule 2 that all flowers should be 
shown on cards, except as regards those on 
plants shown in pots ; in that case, it is stipu¬ 
lated that no cards be used. Probably, it would 
not be compulsory, but the flowers are much 
more effective when exhibited on cards, not¬ 
withstanding all that has been Btated to the 
contrary. Exhibitors should be allowed to 
show their flowers in any way they think 
proper, with or without artificial assistance to 
put them into shape.—J. D. E. 

HOUSE) ft WINDOW OARDENINGh 

A PRETTY WINDOW PLANT. 

CORONILLA GLAUCA. 

This pretty old-fashioned plant has been very 
much neglected of late years, and though at one 
time common is now seldom met with, except in 
cottage-windows in some country districts. This 
is a pity, for though it never affords such a mass 
of colouring at any one time as the more popular 
Genista (Cytisus racemosus), it has a consider¬ 
ably longer flowering season than the latter, 
healthy plants being seldom without, at least, a 
few trusses, if kept in a sunny window or mode¬ 
rately warm greenhouse, at any time from the 
turn of the year until nearly the end of the 
summer. The flowers are almost exactly similar 
in shape to those of the Genista, but of a paler 
shade of yellow, and are arranged in headB or 
umbels, instead of in spikes—in much the same 
way, in fact, as those of the ootnmon Lotus of 
the fields, while a distinctive feature of the plant 
is the peculiar bluish or glaucous hue of the foli¬ 
age. The Coronilla is an exceedingly easy subject 
to manage—more so, on the whole, than the- 
Genista, requiring merely to be firmly potted in 
nice free loam, with a little leaf-mould, or peat, 
and some sand, and to be kept rather freely 
supplied with water, and a little weak liquid- 
manure occasionally. Cuttings taken towards 
the end of the summer root freely in sandy soil. 
Keep cool at first, and when oallused afford a 
gentle bottom-heat. B. C. R. 


318.— Hardy plants on a window¬ 
sill. — What kind of hardy plants do you 
mean, and are they to be planted in pots 
or boxes? The reason why plants in pots 
on window-sills nearly always look so shabby 
and starved, and so frequently perish, is that 
the soil in the pots, if these are Bmall par¬ 
ticularly, so quickly becomes dry, and if water 
is not given directly, the roots suffer, while the 
constant attention thus required, is not only a 
great trouble, but such frequent waterings wash 
all the nutriment out of the soil, and unless 
liquid-manures, &c., are employed, the plants 
will suffer. I find the best plan is to have a 
box, fill it with moist Cocoa-nut-fibre, and 
plunge the pots in this. The roots are thus kept 
constantly cool and moist, the labour of water¬ 
ing is greatly reduced, and the plants, of what¬ 
ever kind, thrive vastly better and last longer. 
—B. C. R. 

322. -Evergreen for a large gable-end.— 

Ivy Emerald Gem planted in good soil, will aoon hide the 
ugly gable. Eseallonia macrantha, if one oculd wait for 
it, would make abetter job of it, and the flowers would be 
race for cutting.—E. H. 

- I imagine that you would like some 

plant other tnan Ivy for covering your gable 
end ; but there is no other plant that will do it 
so quickly and well. The next best plant is the 
Fire Thom (Crataegus Pyracantha), which is 
very hardy and evergreen. Probably some 
strong-growing Roses would suit you, such as 
Gloire ae Dijon or the Ayrshire varieties. The 
latter are rampant-growers, and retain their 
leaves a good part of the winter.—J. C. 0. 


189. — Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. 
— Certainly these charming plants can be 
grown, and well grown, in a cool-house—much 
better than in a warm one—all that is necessary 
beiDg that actual frost is excluded. They are 
not at all particular as regards the kind of soil 
used, and will grow in almost anything; but 
the best material is undoubtedly some good 
loam, mixed with a little leaf-mould or well- 
rotted manure, and a dash of sand if the loam 
is at all heavy. Make the soil firm.—B. C. R. 


O UT DO OR PLANTS. 

334 — Garden paths.— There is no ques¬ 
tion as to the superiority of cement-concrete 
over tar-paving, as anyone who hag had any ex¬ 
perience will at once admit. If properly done 
and at the proper season—that is to say, when 
the sun is not powerful-i-cement-paving will last 
a lifetime and always be clean ; on the other 
hand, tar-paving is always more or less affected 
by hot sunshine, and consequently first becomes 
uneven, then the rain lies in the depressions, 
and, with the sharp frosts of winter, the parts in 
which these hollows are become cracked and 
disintegrated, so that in a year or two patches 
have to be put in. Lastly, tar-paving, if well 
done—that is, with broken flint instead of gas- 
breeze—is far more expensive than cement-con¬ 
crete. As I would not trust entirely to my own 
estimate of the relative prices of the two kinds 
of paving I consulted my builder, and he tells 
me that whereas cement-concrete would coat* 
about 33. the square yard, tar-paving could not 
be properly done for less than about 5s.—A. G. 
Butler. 

282 . — Propagating Everlasting 

Peas.—I have only casually heard that Ever¬ 
lasting Peas are propagated by cuttings; but 
seed is usually relied on to increase the stock. 
If the querist wishes to try cuttings, no time 
should be lost in inserting them, as it is only 
now, when the shoots are a few inches long and 
can be detached from the root-stock whence 
they sprang, that they can be struck. It would 
be idle to attempt to strike cuttings of this 
plant by-and-bye, when the shoots have made 
some amount of growth. If I were going to 
strike some I should cut them off close to the 
crown of the roots, insert them in pots in light, 
sandy soil, and place them in moderate warmth, 
as this would facilitate rooting. It may be 
taken as a general axiom in propagating most 
plants, especially those not easy to increase in 
this way, that the cuttings are benefited by some 
degrees more heat than the plants themselves 
require when growing. Raising from seed is a 
very sure way; but seed sown in the open 
ground will be rather long in germinating. If 
seed had been sown early in the year in heat, 
and the plants, when they appeared, been potted 
off, they would have been fit for planting out 
I in May, with a certain prospect of their flower¬ 
ing this year. If seed is sown at once, plants 
may be had that will flower well another year. 
All depends upon how they are treated in their 
early stages.—A. H. 

324.— Hardy flowering plants and Ferns 
beside water.— Osmunda regalis is always more at 
home near water than elsewhere. Among blooming plant, 
Lythrum SaHcaria, Menyanthea trifoliata, Butomus umbel- 
latus t Aliema in variety, Caltha palustris. Cares pendula. 
Iris sibirloa, Myosotls paluatrls, Phormium tenax, Epilo- 
bium hirsutum, and Gunnera ecabra will do well jo St 
along the edge of the water.— E. H. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Qnsrfaf and answers are inserted fa 
Ga&okhixq free of charge if correspondent* follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gakd raise, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardisiho has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied is 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of suck as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARsranra 
should mention the number in which they appeased. 

368. —Austrian Pines.—Will they stand pruning, 
and how will it affect their appearanoe ?—Co. Dows. 

369. —Annuals for a north border.— Will some- 
one kindly name a few hardy annuals to sow in a border 
facing due north ?—M. B. 

370. —Sugar as a manure for Vines —Is sugar 
a good manure for Vines, and, if so, in what form and 
quantity should it be applied ?—A. £. C. 

an.— Potting Genistas and Deutaias.— Do 
such things os Genistas and Deutzias require potting 
afresh every year, and, if so, when ?—Novica 
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875.—striking- Dentals glraoills.—Will someone 
please to state when is the best time, also propet method, 
of striking cuttings of this Deutzia?—(*. X. O 

373 . —Cyclamens, Freeslas, and Narcissi.— 
How should these be treated after blooming? Will the 
Narcissi bloom a second year in pots?—S. D. 

374. — Palms from seeds.— Will someone kindly 
state the best way of raising these plants from seeds, and 
(heir after treatment generally speaking?— Myra. 

875. — Propagating Azaleas. — Will someone 
kindly tell me how to propagate Azaleas, as I have a very' 
choice eort which I am anxious to increase ?—A. K. 

87fl.— Pits for growing Ferns in.— Will some¬ 
one have the goodness to inform me how to constructpitB 
for growing Ferns in?—R. L. A., Woodland *, Bandor. 

377.—Creepers for walls in Westmoreland. 
—What creepers (fast growing) would get on best on a 
south-east and south-west wall in Westmoreland ?— Ellsr- 


378.—Lifting Daffodils and Sellla siblrloa. 

—As I wish to remove in November next, wb&tahould I do 
with these plants? Should they be lifted and dried, and 
how?—Co. Down. 


879.— Stephanotis florlbunda in a green¬ 
house. —W ill someone kindly tell me how to treat this 
plant? What kind of soil does it want? 1 have a small, 
heated greenhouse.—J. R. C. 

38a— Plums for market.— I should be obliged if 
anyone would give me the names of half-a-dozen of the 
best Plums for market purposes? I have Vietoria, Green 
Gage, and Damsons.— Salopian. 

Sol.— Climbing and other plants for Uru¬ 
guay.—Will somebody kindly tell me what qniok-grow- 
tag climbing and other plante would best suit she climate 
Of Uruguay, South America ?—J. N. N. 


382. — Zonal Pelargoniums for winter 
flowering.— I should feel greatly obliged if anyone 
could tell me what are the beat Zonal Pelargoniums to 
grow for winter flower cutting ?—L. E. T. 

383. —Treatment of Lapageria rosea.— wiij 
someone kindly- tell me how to treat i he Lapageria rosea • 
I have a small greenhouse, which has the sun all day long* 
and is heated with flues all round.—J. R. C. 


3S4.— Vegetables for show.— Will someone kindly 
Inform me when to bow Model White Turnips, Coe 
Lettuce, Cabbage Lettuce, Duke of Albany and Sharpe’s 
Queen Peas for show on August 3rd ?— Amaiklr. 

385.— Oleanders not blooming.— What is the 
cause of this? The plants are young and healthy, and 
have plenty of water; but the buds never open. Would 
they do better out-of-doora in the summer ?—S. D. 

3S8.— Vegetables for show.— ^Will anyone kindly 
tail me when to sow Radishes, Turnips, Broad Beans, 
Pdas, Mustard and Cress, and Lettuoe for a show that is 
to be held about the middle of August?—H rrbkrt. 

387.— Ferns and other plants for a wall.— 
I should feel much obliged if someone will be good enough 
to supply me with a list of Ferns and other plants suitable 
for a wall in an unheated bouse with a northern aspect ?— 


388.—Treatment of Sw&lnsona galegifolia 
alba.— Will someone kindly tell me how to treat this 
plant, and what kind of soil does it want ? I have a small 
sunny greenhouse, which is heated with flues all round.— 


389.—Ferns for a room and cold green¬ 
house. —Will someone kindly give me the names of any 
tall-growing, hardy Ferae for room decoration and a cold 
greenhouse? I do not care for low-growing varieties.— 
Uuqck. 


390. — Stocks and Asters for show.— I am 
anxious to grow a few Ten-week Stooks and China Asters 
for show by the last week in August. Would someone 
kindly give me a few hints towards obtaining this objeot? 
—An am ok. 

391. —Treatment of Hyacinths and Freeslas. 
—Will someone kindly tell me what to do with my green¬ 
house Hyacinth and Freesia buihs when out of flower, 
and until autumn? Should they be dried, or what?— 
Buns. 

39i -Flowers for autumn and winter¬ 
blooming.— what flowers could be raised from seed or 
otherwise to bloom next autumn and winter from the end 
of August till Msrch, and also supply a few cut flowers?— 
X. Pothtz. 


393. —Treatment of Maiden-hair Ferns.— 
Will someone kindly inform me how to treat Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns that are in a very bad oondition ? 1 may say that 
they have not any fronds on, and the pots are full of 
VOOtS.—leXORAMCS. 

394. —Treatment Of Azaleas.— Do Azaleas require 
repotting every year (1 have some in 6-inch pots), ami, if 
so, when is the best time 16 repot, and is peat necessary 
to grow them well ? I have any amount of good turf and 
leaf-mould. —Nones. 

395. — Plants for an effective bed.— Will some- 
oue kindly tell me what to plant with Lobelia cardinal is 
to make an effeotive bed ? Would Hy aolntbus candicane or 
white Gladiolus be suitable, and what edging would look 
best for the bed ’—Am.tr. 

390.— Daffodils not flowering.— I have hundreds 
of healthy clomps of Daffodil! in my garden, and this 
year they have come up with hardly any blossoms. They 
have not been disturbed for years. Can anyone tell me 
the reason ?—AmoiKxrrx. 


397. — Growing Lily of the Valley.— will some¬ 
one kindly tell me how to grow Lily of the Valley? Mine 
have only two very small leaves on, and the blossom is 
very small. Those one buys have a great many more 
leaves and much larger.— Flora. 


398. — Plants for show in November.— What 
plants (three varieties to be shown) con I grow (other than 
Chrysanthemums) to exhibit in bloom as pot plants at a 
•how to be held about the end of Novembsr ? 1 have two 
greenhouses, unheated.— Exhibitor. 

399. — Growing Mummy Peas.— I have had two 
ktiwif 0 f lfummy Peas given me. One lot Lsjnapljs colour, 


which are for cut-flowers, tharofller lot are 
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edible. Will someone kindly give me information as to 
growing eat* kind?—Gao. Y. Atlbt. 

4po — Propagating an Aucuba. — I have an 
Aucuba-plant bearing red berries similar to Hofly-berriee. 
Will anyone kindly tell me how to propagate from it— 
whether from the berry when ripe, or from a cutting, and 
at what time of the year?—W. K. Prich. 

401. — Maiden-hair Ferns.— I should be glad of 
advice as to the treatment of these, as well in regard to 
soil, temperature, watering, and repotting? I have a 
number of plants, but none of them make good, long fronds. 
Ought they ever to have bottom-heat?—8. D. 

402. — Uses of cellars.—I have very large cellars, 
partially lighted, in whioh I grow Mushrooms. Is there 
any other use to whioh they oould be put, such as the 
growth of Rhubarb, Seakale, Ao. ? Any suggestions and 
direotions will be thankfully received.—U nobrqround. 

403. — Large-flowered Auriculas.— How can i 
ensure hating large-flowered Auriculas? I have some 
good, large plants, and very healthy ones; but the flowers 
are rather starved-lnoking, and I want to know how the 

S lants can be mace to bear finer flowers next spring ?— 
.. F. R. 

404 — Narcissi and Hyacinths with abort 
stalks, Ac.—Will someone kmdly tell me why Narcissus 
bulbs and Hyaoinths sometimes some up with very short 
stalks? Also some of ray bulbs seem to have rotted off 
this year in pots. Can anyone explain the reason ?— 
L. E. T. . 

405.— Treatment of Chinese Primulas after 
flowering.—Will someone kindly tell me what to do 
with my Chinese Primulas after they have done flowering ? 
They were raised from seed last year. Will they bloom 
again next winter, or shall I throw them away?— 
E. L. M. C. 

406.— Treatment of an Aspidistra lurlda.— 
I shall be glad of any hints as to best treatment of a fine 
large Aspidistra? I have repotted it three times during 
five years (in larger pots). Ought I still to oontinue this, 
and, if so, what is the best time to do so ? Should it have 
ordinary manure or an artificial fertiliser, and what kind 
of mould? It is now showing the shield-like flowers. 
Some of its leaves appear dying. Should these be cul off ? 
—F. F. 

407. —Plants for a rockery.— I am making a round 
rockery in the oentre of my garden. Will someone kindly 
give me the names of a few hardy plants, and at the same 
lime showy ? Position, south-east Westmoreland. I want 
something that will give little trouble. I have little spare 
time.— Ellxrmirk. 

408 — Hanging-baskets.— I wish to have baskets 
hung in the side arches of a portioo. Will someone kindly 
tell me the moat suitable plants and creepers for such 
baskets, the best method of planting them, and of what 
the foundation, seen through the wires at the bottom of 
the baskets, should be composed ?—Sophia. 

409.— Fainting the Inside of a greenhouse. 
—I am about to have the shelves, Ac., of my greenhouse 
painted, and am ar. a loss to determine on the mo t appro¬ 
priate colour of paint to harmonise with the green of the 
plants, and the reddish hue of the flower-pots. Will 
someone kindly give me an opinion on the matter?— 
Dk.nis. 

410. — Gardening for profit.—I live near Birming¬ 
ham, and am an amateur gardener. I have a span-roofed 
house, IS feet by 12 feet to spare. Which would be most 
likely to pay best, if properly grown—viz., Grape-Vines, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, or Roses ? I have not much spare 
time, but wish to make the best use of the house in ques¬ 
tion.—T. J. 

4 Li.— Making a kitchen and flower-garden. 

—Being now about to oonvert part of what was formerly 
an agricultural field into a kitchen and flower-garden, 
will someone pleats to advise me how to proceed as to 
trenching, Ac., so as to bring the ground into a fit state 
for growing the usual cottage vegetables, flowers, Ac. ?— 
Sh&cbbk&y. 

4 i 2 — Araucaria branches dying.—I have a 
tree of this, aged 25 years. Last summer it commenced 
to bleed from the ground up to about lb inches high. 
Three branches died on the same side of the tree as the 
bleeding. At present the same spot has some hard resin 
about it. No bleeding at present. What can I do with 
it?—A. C. 

413 — Treatment of Oyolamens in summer.— 
Will someone kindly give me tome information as to the 
beet method of managing Oyolamens during the summer ? 
Is it beet to put them out in the sun, or to put them in a 
house somewhat shaded ? I have some whioh have not 
bloomed freely this season, but which appear healthy 
otherwise?—Q. H. G. 

414 — Creepers for a cement house-wall.— 

Will someone kindly advise me as to what creepers I can 
grow on a cement house-wall, into which no nail can be 
driven ? It faces east, towards the sea. I am told nothing 
will cling except Ampelopsis Yeitchi or Ivy. Is there any¬ 
thing else ? Evergreens especially desired. Climate fairly 
mild ; Fuchsias and Myrtle grow out-of-doors.— Mrs. G. S , 
KiUiney. 

415.-Injured Carnations.—Will someone kindly 
tell me what it is that injures my Carnations? The young 
shoots and tender leaves seem to be nibbled off, and a lot of 
the little bits are scattered right under the plants. Some 
Daffodil buds have also suffered, but nothing else in the 
garden. There are no sign of rabbits ? Can it be birds, and 
what can I do to prevent the mischief ? The same thing 
happened last spring.— M. A. T. 

416 — Plants after Tomatoes. — Will someone 
kindly tell me what to grow in my houses after Tomatoes 
They only have one row of 4-inch hot-water piping round 
the sides. Could I strike cuttings of various kinds for 
market, and would it pay me to keep a man with two 90 ft 
houses by 12 ft., and 90 feet of frames 4 ft. in width, heated 
with a 2 inch hot-water pipe ? Whatever is reooinmended, 
please let it be all one sort, as It is for market.— Anxious. 

417.— Plants for a farmhouse garden.— I have 
a piece of ground, 6 yards long and 2 yards wide, which I 
would like planted with flowering plants. Ferns, or any¬ 
thing that would look nice and appropriate for the front 
of an old-fashioned farmhouse in the country ? Neither 


knowing how to prepare the soil or wfcM to plant 1 am 
quite lost. Will someone kindly advise me? I muec 
hafe bloom this summer and spring, if possible.— Dolly 
in Dksi'ais. * 

418. —Marechal Nlel Rose cankering.— My 
plant of this, growing in a margarine tub, and stood on the 
greenhouse stage, I find has canker on the stem just below 
the soil. What oan I do to get rid of the canker? It is 
well drained and potted In loam and road sweepings, and 
is now in flower, but the blooms are very pale, and not of 
the ordinary rich colour. Temperature about 50 degs. to 
b0 degs. Should it be pruned after blooming, and what 
else should I do to it?—M ollikqtok. 

419. —Treatment of Marechal Nlel Rose.—Up 

to the autumn of 1889 1 had a Marechal Nlel Rose in a 
large pot, covering the west-end of a heated greenhouse, 
but at that time I was persuaded to knock a bole through 
the house end, and plant it on a sheltered outside border 
(west). Although it looked in good health all last year, it 
never bloomed, and it has been in full leaf for some time 
now, but does not look as if it were going to flower. What 
can 1 do in the matter ?—Novica, 

420. — Olimber for south-west wall.—I shall be 
glad if some experienced reader will advise me as to the 

| best climbing plant to grow on the front wall of a dwell- 
| iDg-house, facing south-west, on hilly ground, seven 
l miles from Charing-cross? I am told that standard 
Roses do well In the neighbourhood, and should like a 
Rose, if likely to do well. If not, what other pretty plant 
is likely to succeed. Tbe blue Clematis does well; but I 
should like something else.—X. 

421. — Plunging Strawberry-pots.—Will some¬ 
one interested in Strawberry-forcing kindly tell me 
whether it is better to half plunge the Strawberry-pots in 
the soil, or to stand them up on other pots ? To my mind, 
it enooarages the growth of mildew, because the pot is 
not subjected to an equal temperature all over, the bottom 
being in more or less cold Boil, and the top of the pot in¬ 
fluenced by the direct rays of the sun. I am watohing 
closely an experiment which is going on at a nonary in 
the north-east of Kent, where they are endeavouring to 
solve this very important question; but, meanwhile, shall 
be very pleased to hear the opinion of one of the many 
readers of this paper.—C orylus Avkllana. 

422 . —Unsatisfactory Marschal Nlel Rose.— 

Will someone kindly tell me why a Marechal Niel Rose-tree 
I planted in a greenhouse should have proved unsatisfac¬ 
tory? This is the second winter, but the blooms have 
been so small, and of such a pale colour, that they have 
been a great disappointment Other plants are put in the 
greenhouse, and In consequence the blind has to be drawn 
down when the sun is too hot. The roots of the Rose are 
planted inside. Every attention has been given—well 
manured and smoked, Ac. Wbat should I do?—L. E. T. 

423. — Treatment of dwarf Nasturtiums.— 
Will someone please to advise me on the following subject ? 
It being understood thatdwarf Nasturtiums require a poor 
soil to flower well, and mine being a rich loam, I propose 
to adopt one or other of the following expedients- 1 vis., 

I, Sow a single seed in a, say, 6-inch pot filled with poor 
soil, and plunge the pots in the border. 2, Sow in small 
pots in good soil and plunge them. Tbe idea being that 
the confinement of the roots in tbe smaller pots will be 
equivalent to planting in poor soil? Will this answer?— 

J. K. W. 

424. — Marechal Niel Rose In a greenhouse 

—In April of last year 1 planted a standard Marechal Nlel 
Rose in the back border of a lean-to greenhouse facing 
east I planted it in the middle, and allowed the two 
strongest shoots to grow one each way about 2 feet from 
the glass. When these reached their respective ends of the 
house I pinched out the points, which caused them 1 to break 
out at almost every eye. It has made some growth during 
winter, as 1 have kept out frost, but as yet it shows uo dis¬ 
position to bloom. Will someone kindly say what is the 
cause?— Am atrur. 

425. — Niphetos Rose turning blaok and 
shrivelling.— I should be much obliged if someone 
would inform me what is the cause of buds on a Nlphetoe 
Rose in a greenhouse turning black and shrivelling up ? 
The Rom is in a well drained pot in a oompost of loam, 
sand, and manure, and has been kept in a temperature 
of from 40 degs. to 50 degs. The plant appears quite 
healthy, but the growth is somewhat weak. 1 occasionally 
give it weak liquid-manure. The house is well veptilatod, 
and another Rom under similar treatment is doing weU. 
— C. W. Powbll. 

426. — A good Vegetable Marrow.—Wanted to 
know[if a variety I have had, not quoted in lists. Is a distinct 
and known one or not ? That it is the best of all in my experi¬ 
ence of many years is certain. It is vivid palish-green In 
colour, spotted or flecked with paler marks about the 
shape and size of a Wheat-oora, as though the green 
ground surface had been touched with a camel-hair pencil 
moistened with water, and applied before the general sur¬ 
face was quite dry. It is uniformly tender, solid, and 
delicate; quits dutinot, but seems accidentaL—C. E., 
Lyme Reyi*. 

427 -Flowers falling off greenhonse plants. 
—I have an Azalea mollis, which hu Just come into bloom, 
bat when the flowers are partly open they fall off, beeidM 
whioh the blooms are not so fine as last year. 1 was 
troubled last summer with the flowers falling from Bego¬ 
nias and Fuchsias, much in the same way m the Azalea 
mollis is doing now. My home is 12 It. by 8 ft., three-quarter 
span, the pathway being sunk 2 feet below garden level. 
The house is heated with hot-water by a gas apparatus; no 
fumes get into the house. Any hints as to cauM and 
treatment will be thankfully received.—T. C., Canonbury , 
428. - Carnations splitting their flower-pods 
Ac.-M beet thanks to “A. H." for his kind and inter¬ 
esting reply in Gardbnimo, April 4th, page 63, to my query 
about Carnations, although it was in vain that I looked 
oarefuilv through the article in hopes of finding tbe names 
of a fewnon-splitters. It is some satisfaction to know that 
it is not the fault of the cultivator that they burst, but a 
defect—and a very great one—in tbe habit of the plant, 
too highly bred probably. Now, will “ A. H." kindly tell 
me tbe origin of the Carnation, giving tbe first parent, 
and also how Picotees, Cloves, and Pinks originated ?— 
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429. — Specimen Chrysanthemums for 
Show.— will “ Mr. £. Molyneux " kindly tell me how to 
grow specimen Chrysanthemums tor show? I have the 
following kinds, now about 6 inohes high: Lord Aloester, 
Barbara, Jardindes Plantes, Guernsey Nugset, Avalanche. 
8 unflower, Boule d’Or, Source d’Or, Mons. H. Elliot, Soleil 
Levant, Val d’Andorfe, Golden J. Salter, Hero ot 8toke 
Newington, Edwin Molyneux, Hiver Fleuri, Maiden’s 
Blush, Mr. H. Cannell, Madame Bacquie, Swanley White, 
Baronne de Frailly, Mons. Berard. Will “Mr. Moly¬ 
neux ” kindly tell me the best for specimen plants, and 
tne best for cut blooms out of the above ?—Hkrbkrt. 

430. —Building a cool glass-house.—I have a 
piece of ground, 17 feet by 9 feet, in front of my lean-to 
greenhouse (heated wuen necessary), 2 feet path between. 
The latter faces west. I am thinking of putting up a cool- 
house on that ground—ie., sloping glass top, board front 
and sides, no back. I intend using it for Tomatoes to run 
close under the glass, and beneath them Fuohsias and such 
flowers as want shelter, but not to give heat. I want it to 
face west, that being the longest way. How high ought the 
front to be from the ground, and what slope is best for the 
glass roof, and would it be best to partly enclose the back, 
or leave it all open, as the north is exposed and oold ?— 
S. H. 8. 

431. — Palms dying, dfco. —Last month I repotted 
a Phoenix reolinata Palm from an 8-inch to a 10-inch pot, 
using a mixture of good loam and leaf-mould. Care was 
taken not to injure the roots, and no soil was shaken off. 
This Palm was very healthy, and bad been growing for one 
▼ear in my drawing-room ; but direotly after repotting it 
began to shrivel up, and is, I am afraid, dying fast. I 
have no heat to put it into except a very sunny oold green¬ 
house. Can “ J. C. C.” or “ B. C. R.” account for its 
going off like this ? And is it neoessarv, after repotting 
Palms, to put them in a stove-house ? Is there any hardier 
tall-growing Palm I can use for room decoration without 
having heat to force it on in ?— Ubiqur. 

432. —Green Primroses.— Two years ago I found 
a large clump of green Primroees in a wood. They were 
situated in a shady spot, surrounded with blooming plants 
of yellow Primroses. I took the clump up, which consisted 
of about twelve good roots, and planted them in my garden 
in the full sun. The following year the flowers were jnet the 
same, except that they were a little larger, and they are 
now in full blossom, and they are quite green. I also 
noticed that in the winter, after the leaves are dead, they 
again bloom profusely. I picked some in Deoember during 
tne severe frosty weather. I have shown them to several 
people, and they say they are a great curiosity. Will 
someone kindly tell me if they have ever seen or heard of 
them before, and if they would be considered valuable ?— 
K. P. 


To the following quents brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers ore invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects* 

433 — Ccelogyne orlst&ta (B. (XX— I cannot say 
that I experienced anything of the perfume said to exist 
in the flowers sent; but it is this species without doubt.— 

484.— Mar&nt&a (J. F-X—These should be potted at 
onoe, and the beat soil to use for this purpose is fibrous- 
peat, leaf-mould, chopped Sphagnum Moss, and sand. All 
such plants are usually potted in far too heavy soil—J. 
Jarvis. 

435 — Ohlonodoza (Glory of the Snow) (F. M. 
Kcnderdine ).—This is a small genus allied to Pucksoh- 
kinia and Soilla, inoluding perhaps two or three species 
found in the high mountains of Western Anatolia and 
Crete, not easily distinguishable by any well-marked cha¬ 
racters. 


436.— Oattleya Sklnneri (A T . if.).—^This is the 
name of your Orohid, and if you have not already potted 
it, do so at onoe or resurface it. Toumust not be like the 
majority of amateurs, keep repotting every year, when, if 
the drainage is perfect, a partial renewal of the soil only 
will suit it better.—M. B. 


437.— Heat for a Ououmber-frame (C. F. s.\— 
If the linings are renewed and kept replenished, all the 
heat required should be forthcoming. Bottom-heat is 
neoeseary for early crops, but not during summer. When 
the Cucumbers have done bearing, you will find plenty of 
uses for the frame described if you read Gardrnimq regu¬ 
larly. 

488.— Dendrobium noblle ( C . J.)—The flowers 
you send are of a superb form of this species; but it is 
not nobilius. The flowers are bold, the sepals and petals 
riohly tipped with colour, passing downwards into white; 
the lip is large and of good shape, and in front of the deep 
maroon spot in the throat is a bold zone of white. It is a 
superior form of nobile.—M. B. 


489. -Sophronitis grandiflora (SanPauloX —This 
is the name of the plant which you had sent from San Paula 
It was a very dark-coloured flower, and when the plant 
gains strength, it will be valuable. Allow me to say you 
should have out the flower off alone, and not have cut the 
young growth with it, because that has done awsy with 
one flowering-shoot, at any rate for a year or twa—M. B. 


440.-SO11 fop the Royal Fern (Osmunda 
regalia) {F. R.X—la its native habitat the Royal Fern 
likes the side of a ditch or stream, where for many seasons 
leaves have fallen and decayed, thus forming a natural and 
rioh vegetable mould. A well-drained and good turfy- 
loam, and a large admixture of peat and leaf mould, should 
suit the Osmunda well, giving shade and plenty of water in 
hot s——— 


441. -Dendrobiumdevoniannm (G.F. A.).—This 
Ovonid, whioh you have in flower, earrylng 80 to 60 blooms 
on a stem, must be very handsome; indeed, I feel sore 
there is nothing to equal it for beauty in the whole genua, 
and the only fault is that the lovely flowers do not last 
very long. Grow it in heat, and frequently sprinkle it with 
water from the syringe to keep away the red-spider—its 
greatest enemy, if grown in a hot, dry atmosphere.—M. B. 

442. — How to earth up crops ( A mateurX— First 
loosen the soil with a hoe or a fork between the rows; then, 
standing on one side of the first row, draw the soil care¬ 
fully up to the plants to the end of the 
round and do the other tid^ in a similar 
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then turn 
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on until all the crop is finished. When done, rake between 
the rows. You can only learn to earth up neatly by prac¬ 
tice and observation. 

443. — Planting out Hollyhocks ( B . 0 . P.).— 
These ought to bejail planted now in beds or borders; even 
the last-struck plants should be put out if well rooted, and 
great care should be taken in planting them, especially if 
the spikes are intended for exhibition. Some good loam, 
mixed with a third part of rotten manure, should be 
placed round the roots. It Is only by paying attention to 
minute details that great success is aonievea in their cul¬ 
ture. 

444. — Pots of Parsley for exhibition (H. E. F.\ 
—We have had good pote of Parsley by sowing the seeds 
in gentle beat In early spring, potting off singly when 
large enough into 2^-inch pots, and keeping on shifting 
them on into larger pots as more root space was required, 
until they occupied fl inch or 8-inch pots. If a very large 
potful is required, when the plants have filled 4-inch pote 
pack half-a-dozen of them into a 12-inch pot. Use good, 
rioh soil, oontaining a little burnt earth or some wood- 
ashes. 

445. — Dracaenas (C. BalcotneX— These plants do not 
like the sun, but you cannot complain that they have 
had too muoh of that lately. Perhaps tbe bottoms have 
become old and hard, if so, the leavee fall naturally. If 
they are getting leggy, cut the stems half through, place 
some Sphagnum Moss round the cut, and keep it wet. 
When It is full of roots, take off and pot in small pots at 
first, keeping them in a close, warm place for a time. You 
might cut the stems through at once, putting tbe tops in 
as outtlngs; but in this way you would most likely lose 
many leaves.— J. Jarvis. 

446. — Mlmuluaes (M. L. S.X— Yes, certainly these 
have been so muoh Improved of late yean that they are 
thoroughly deserving of a considerably extended cultiva¬ 
tion, as they are exceedingly showy, and are likewise very 
enduring, and with plenty of water and partial shade, they 
will continue blooming for months. For the embellish¬ 
ment of slightly-shaded windows, we know of nothing 
more telling and useful than these; they are just at home 
either In pots or baskets in a good, rather light loamy soil, 
Some ot the kinds are very curious, having hose-in-hose 
flowers, and tbe majority of the different varieties are rich 
in colour, and very varied in the oharaoter of their quaint 
markings. 

447. — Browallia elata (A. . B.).—A batch sown now 
in potsand grown on anywhere in a oold frame till the end 
of May, and afterwards outdoors, will be gay by September, 
and another lot raised in July, will last in bloom nearly 
the whole winter through if afforded a light house and 
genial warmth at that season. Three plants do well in a 
7-inch pot, placed triangularly near the sides. Rich, light 
soil suits them best, ana as they require plenty of water, 
free drainage should be given, that it may pass eff quickly 
without injuriqg the roots. 

44S.— Window-plants and gas (G. JR.).—Gas, 
although, of course, not beneficial, need not materially 
injure plants in a window if air be given at the top of tbe 
sash during the period combustion is on, and any ordinary 
plants should do very well. Just now tbe inside of a win¬ 
dow could be made gay with Cinerarias, Dtutziae, Dlely- 
tras, Genistas, Zonal and other Pelargoniums, Cyclamens, 
Ac.; and may be also adorned with two or three Ferns of a 
hardy nature, and a Palm or two, such as Chamscrops 
Fortunei or Cocos Weddelliana, and Dracaenas. 

9.—Yucca alolfolla varlegafk ( W. U. R.).— 
This is the name of the leaf Bent. The plant may be stood 
out in the open air through the summer months, but I 
would not trust it out so early in the season as April. You 
might cut it through the middle—that iB, about balf-way 
of its length, and place it on some crocks in a pot, and 
keep it in your vinery, and shaded, keeping it moi-t at the 
bottom. Die chanoes are roots will be produced, and 
as they appear, a little piece of turfy loain may be put in 
against the stem; but if they do not, no help can be given, 
but you may hope for the best.— J. Jarvis. 

450. — Astllbe (Spiraea) japonlca In the open 
border IH. S.).— This most popular plant is rarely seen 
as an occupant of the border in small gardens, presumably 
from its being offered for sale in a forced and, conse¬ 
quently, tender state It is, nevertheless, a very cxoellent 
plant for a shady border in a rioh soil, and, with plenty of 
water, strong clumps planted in autumn will flower the 
following spring. Where forced plants have been pur¬ 
chased, they may be planted out when they have aone 
blooming, but will not do muoh the following season. 

451. —The Night -aoented Stook ( Fidol — 
Amongst night-scented flowering plants this is one of the 
best. Its flowers, being of a dull oolour, would probably 
be passed by unnotioed were it not for the delicious per¬ 
fume they emit as soon as the sun goes down, and which 
olaim for it a place in balcony and window-gardens, wbeie 
its value is soon recognised. It strikes freely by means of 
outtings, or may be raised from seed, and only requires the 
protection of a cold house or pit in winter. It will succeed 
well potted in any good, light soil, and will flower in great 
abundance with a small amount of attention. 

452. —Sohlaanthus papillonaceus (P. S. R.X — 
Yes, this beautiful annual makes a really splendid pot- 
plant, growing about 2 feet high if well done, and bearing 
flowers very muoh resembling butterflies with outstretched 
wings, the petals being blotched and spotted much in tbe 
same manner those insects are marked. Seed should be 
Bown now in pots of light soil in a moist warmth. The 
plants should be pricked out when large enough, placing 
four or five round the sides of a 6-inch pot. In this way, 
if rich, light, loamy soil be used, excellent plants may be 
bad in flower in July and August. 

453. — Growing Salsafy (C. Watts).—Sow the seed 
at once in drills lOTnohes to 12 inches apart on land that 
ha? previously been well worked and manured; and the 
manure should not be near the surface, as that tends to 
make the roots forked, but it should be buried, say, about 
1 foot deep, and then the roots will go down in search of 
it, and become straight and of a good size. When the 
seedlings are up and large enough to handle, they should 
be thinned out to about 4 inohes apart in the drills, &Dd 
tbe hoe should be used freely between them to keep tl e 
soil well stirred and perfectly free from weeds. If the 
summer is hot and dry plentiful root waterings will be 
needed, and if some weak, clear Hquid-manure-water oan 
be given occasionally so much the better. They should le 
it for use about Ootober. 


454. — O&l&dluma in Tim (C. V. J.).—These make 
excellent vase-plants for indoor decoration during the 
summer, but for this purpose the bulbs must not be started 
till about this time of year, and then in a temperature not 
exceeding 60 degs. at night. When in active growth the 
temperature of an ordinary greenhouse will be sufficient as 
if grown rapidly in a hot atmosphere the leaves will flag 
when placed in the room. They must be kept near the 
glass and slightly shaded from tbe sun: and when the 
vase or pot is well filled with roots it may be moved into 
the room where there is no gas used. The leaves of the 
plants must be syringed gently with tepid water occasion¬ 
ally to free them from duat, of course taking them out of 
the room to do this. In a warm window Caladiums might 
be grown successfully in summer. 

455. — Mealy-bug on Vines, dtc. (AphisX— The 
vinery and Vines should have been well scrubbed and 
cleansed during the winter before any of the buds had be¬ 
gun to grow again, and an insecticide should have been 
used on the Vines, such as Fir-tree oil or Glsburst com¬ 
pound, according to the direotiona sold with it. As the 
Vines are now growing, the only thing that can be done-la 
to pick and sponge oil at onoe and persistently any of the 
mealy-bng seen. Green-fly does not attack Vines as a 
rule, and if you have any on yours it must have got off 
other plants. Wash it off with a syringe and clean, warm 
rain-water. It is a good general rule to discontinue 
syringing Vines overhead as soon as they are in leaf, main¬ 
taining, of oourse, plenty ot atmospheric moisture. The 
diluted sewage, if clear and nqt too strong, would be bene¬ 
ficial applied, as suggested, to the border later on in the 
season when the Granes are swelling. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

**» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardkiiho Iu.ro- 
l rated, S7, Southamptonwtreet , .Strand, London, W.C. 
Names Of plants.— Rev. R. C. B .—Dendrobium 

densiflorum, not a very good variety.-S. A". S., Bristol. 

—Dendrobium ouspidatum. — S. R. C.—Sophrooitie 

grandiflora.- H. P. C— Cmlogjne cristata; Lycaste 

Harrisonim; Very good Odontoglos&um Alexandre.- 

H. P. T.—l , Dendrobium Freemani; 2, Ly caste lanipee ; 

3, Lycaste costata.- J. C., York .—Asplenium marinum. 

The white blotches have been caused by thrips.- 

L. F.J.—Yoni Orchid is dendrobium chrj stoxum. In reply 
to question—yes; but it likes stove beat.- A.T., Man¬ 

chester.—ffo, your Dendrobium isnotdevonianuro, butD. 
Pierardl; 2, Your D. obry stoxum will do with tbe others. 

- G. F. B.—l, Miltonia cuneata; 2, Odontogloesuoa 

gloriosum.- Ashwood Bank .—I cannot tell wbat the 

specimen is; but of this I am sure, it is not an Orchid. 

More like some member of the Ranunoulsces.- A'arris - 

sus. —1, Narcissus Telamonius plenus; 2 , Form of Nar¬ 
cissus oernuua.- J. R. C.— 1, Cyti&us racemoaus; 

2, Acacia Drummondi.- Felix V. Durnien , Strabane .— 

I, Deutzia gracilis; 2, Arabia albida; 3, VeronicaTraversi; 

4, Oak-leaved Pelargonium (P. quercifolium); 5, Far- 
fugium grande. The leaves are quite healthy, the spots 
being natural to the plant; 6, Francos, ramesa ; 7, Ceras- 
tium tomentosum; 8, Acacia lophantha; 9, Send when 
in flower. In future please do not tend more than six 

good specimens at one time.- Young Beginner. - 

Anthurium Scherzerianum; 2, Eupatorium riparium.- 

IF. Powell .—1 and 2, Pansies, which we do not name; 

3, Common Spleenwort Fern (Asplenium Triohomanes). 

- Castlesize —Acacia lineata.- A. B. C.— 1, Lamiura 

maculatum; 3, Doronicum austriaoum ; 2, 4, and 6, Send 
again when in flower. * 

Name of firult.— S. P .—Pear Ne Plus Meuris. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad it readers would remember that we 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we cannot under • 
take to joruard letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

J. A ., Newington —Apply to W. Paul * Son, Waltham- 

cross, Herts.- F .—Apply to Mr. T. 3. Ware, Hale Farm 

Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N.- Ambition .—The 

Zonal Pelargoniums will be quite safe in the cold frame ia 

May,- Salopian.—** Fruit Culture for Profit,” by B. 

Hobday. Maomillan A Co., London.- West Hampstead. 

—Apply to Mr. J. Douglas, Great Gearies, Ilford, Essex. 

- F. P .—What whiLe powder do you mean ? We cannot 

advise without knowing what it is.—- Jock .—Apply to 
Messrs. James Veitch 4 Sene, Royal Kxotie Nursery, 

King’s-read, Chelsea, London.- Doveridge ,—Apply to 

Mr. T. Smith, Daisy-hill, Newry, Co. Down, Ireland.— 
A Constant Header.— Apply to someone advertising bed- 

dit)g-plants in this paper.- £em Byde .—Keep all the 

leaves and growth continually cut off the weeds In ques¬ 
tion, and in time they will perforce die out.- R. IF. 

Jones .—The Rose has probably been attacked by green¬ 
fly, and, if so, the ants run otvr the foliage on account of 
tbe sweet deposit called “honeydew” that is left on the 
leaves. Please say if the Rose has been attacked by green¬ 
fly? Mollington.— Apply to Mesers. James Veitch A 

Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King's-road, Chelsea, Lon¬ 
don, 8.W.- James Sutton —Very excellent Violets; 

apparently a dark variety of Marie Louise. Could you 
not kindly send a short note on your method of culture? 

- Merchant.—Vie know of no work that will really suit 

you. The better way would be to consult a good land> 

scape gardener.- A. Howie.—Apply to the Thames Bank 

Iron Co., Upper Ground-street, Biackfriars, London. S.S. 

- E. R .—Prick oil the seedling Lobelias at once thinly 

into other boxes and grow on, end then gradually b&rde* 

off before planting out.- E. W. Jenner .—Do you mean 

dark-coloured peat-soil? We know nothing of a com- 
position which resembles coal dust used for rearing Ferns 

in.- C. E., Lyme Regis .—Your note on Tea Roses was 

crowded out for want ot space.- E. J. 0. B. C .—We 

should doubt if the Peas could be telied cn unless sewn 
very thickly. We think it would be best and cheapest in 

the end to bny new and reliable seed.- Robt. Ellis .— 

There are notes on Muahrocm culture in this issue of Gar- 
dbriro, page 90. 

Erratum.— 199.- Cost of keeping a pony.— 
Gardrriro, April 11th, page 69. For “ 8 quarts of oorn ’* 
read “ 3 stones at lOd. per stone,” and “ 1 quart of bran ” 
read “ 1 stone of bran.” 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


GARDENING- illustrated. 


456 —R&bbit losing its coat.-Will any reader 
kindly advise m to my rabbit, which la always losing Its 
coat?—E. W. Jamks. 

457.—Ducks’ eggs.—'Will someone kindly tell me the 
cause ot the yolks of my ducks’ eggs being of a dirty* 
brown oolcur? The docks are young ones, and are ftd 
in Maize. — Rosa. 

453 — Unhealthy rabbits.—I should like to know 
the remedy to use for rabbits that have a lot of froth at 
their mouth, and are very thin, and have no appetite ? 
They have been bad for over a mouth. What should 1 
grve to one that has the distemper ? — H. A. O. 

256 — Fowls for laying.— If "D.” be 
really anxious to get large numbers of eggs, 1 
advise him to retain at least some of his present 
stock, and prevent them trespassing by means 
of another breadth of wire-netting, fixed above 
that already in position. If heavier breeds are 
desired, he might select good laying strains of 
Orpingtons, YVyandottes, or Plymouth Rocks; 
but all these are sitters. A cross between the 
Orpington and Leghorn, or the Leghorn and 
dark Brahma I have found to be excellent 
layers, and they do not fly much ; they are also 
hardy birds. — Doultinu. 

258 — Fowls and fresb eggs tasting 
musty. —“ Henwife’s ” fowls must be gaining 
aocesa to some heaps of rubbish or disagreeable 
matter, which imparts an objectionable flavour 
to the eggs and flesh. Whenever birds are kept 
for a long time in confined runs there is a 
probability that the quality of the produce will 
suffer, and the best remedy is to give the foul 
run a rest. I may add that I have known a case 
where the eggs became uneatable, and it was 
discovered that the birds were in the habit of 
drinking from a drain which conveyed the 
sewage and drainage water from a large house 
close by. As soon as the birds were removed 
to fresh ground the disagreeable flavour dis¬ 
appeared, and there has been nothing the matter 
since.— Boulting. 


BEES. 

m*.—Dislodging bees from the roof of a 
JllT#.—Kindly permit me to advise “ A Novice ”—after 
taking the bees out from the roof—to thoroughly paint 
the root where the combs were with a strong solution ot 
carbolic add. This will effectually prevent any possibility 
of the beet returning, an occurrence by no means uncom¬ 
mon, if this precaution be not taken.—J. P. Pattison. 


dumb, wtute me.. sc., zb. to aoc. 

DORONICUM, Hardy Perea. (Golden-yellow Marguerite), 

OHRYSANTHBM. MAXIMUM, Hardy White Mary., la. do*. 

POPPIES, ICELAND, whire, scarlet, and yellow. 2a. tin* . 

POPPIES ORIENT ALE, immense acarlet, Hardy Perenni¬ 
als, Royal Scarier, Blush Queen, Salmon Queen, Ac., 3a doa 

POPPIES BR AGTEaTA, scarlet with black blotch, 2s. doa. 

SUNFLOWERS, Hardy Perennial, in 6 van., handsome 
dnwera for outline, la. 6d., 3a. doe. 

OalLLARDli. Perennial, in variety, 2s. 6d. doa. 

GLADIOLUS BRENCHLCYRNSIS. scarlet, la. 3d. doa. 

PANSIES, fine blotched, immenee blooms. la fid do*. 

HOLLYHOCKS, Double, a few thouaand fine plants. Si. 6d. 

PRNTSTl MON 8. in variety, 2s. doa 

POLYANTHUS. Goki-Laoed. fancy, splendid strain, flower 
dine ly. la. 3d. doz., to for 4a. 

ANTOLkHINUM, striped and self ooloun, a fine lot. Is. 6d. 
doz. 

POLEKONIUM CCERULEUM and 0. ALBUM, Jaoob’a 
Ladder, blue and white, is. fid doz. 

DELPHINIUM, hyb.. Perennial larkspurs, in variety, 
2s. fid. doz. 

ARABI8 AT PINA, dwf . -Sheet of white flowers,*' Is. doz. 

BROMFTON STOCKS, la. per score. 

From Kirkeowan. N.B. 

“ The plants came a 1 right on the 2nd. inline order. Thanks 

(or your attention. They were first-rate tor the money, and 

certainly rbe cheapest in the market -Yoon truly, J. M.” 

SWERT WILLIAMS, Double and Auricula-eyed Single 
brilliant strain. Is. score. 

PORGET-ME-NOT Alp. Vletoria, “ The Bert,” Is. fid. doa. 

WaLLPLOWBRS, In five sorts, Is. fid. soors. 

OKU M COCCIN. Double Scarlet, 2s. doz. 

HBVSY MAY, The Hope Nurse rlcs, BENai.t, 



U0X-EDGINC5, good, wi 

" raid: 1 yard w*li make fouz/w 


i.Cows scid, (SteJitbuiy, 


3, wide, for sale, 9d. per 


MOST EXTRAORDINARY OFFERS OF 
OLD ENGLISH GARDEN FLOWERS. 

8 d. 

3 Primula cathmeriana, rich violefc-purple .. .. 16 

3 Primula roaea, bright clear roee ..16 

3 Primula denticulate, bright Lilao.16 

3 Primula purpurea, dark purple .16 

3 Primula Iuteola, yellow .16 

5 Primulas, one of each of the above..2 0 

6 Aquilegias, the most charming border plants in 

eabtenre, A. cuerulea, hyb.. blue and white, 

A chrysantha, hyb, yellow, A. californlca, 
hyb., orange. A. canadensis, orange-sesrief, 

A. Bkinneri, scarlet and yellow, and A glandu- 
loca, deep-blue and white (If for 4s.) the 6 vara 2 SI 

5 Antherioom bliastrum (St. Bruno’s Lily), pure- 

white ..13 

6 Choice named double Frenoh Pyre thrums .. 2 3 

6 Perennial Gaillardias, rich crimson, edged yellow 2 0 
6 Choice named early-flowering Phlox, rich and 

beautiful colours .19 

6 Choice named, autumn-flowering Phlox, strong 

plants. .. .. ..19 

3 Hybrid Delphiniums, all choice named sorts .. 13 
3 Double PotenLilia*, named varieties, all thades 

of colour.13 

3 Doronioum Harpnr-Crewe, deep golden-yellow 

Marguerite .13 

3 Doronioum austriacum, bright golden-yellow .. 13 
3 Inula glandulosa, one of the grandest of hardy 

flowers 19 

3 Helenium pamilum, pure yellow, Sunflower like 1 3 
3 Iris Kwmpferi, large-floweting, lovely tints and 

of jour.. .. .. ,. .. ..19 

3 Iris sibirica, showy blue flowers, veined with 
white .- 1 3 

3 Agrostenuna coronaria, atrosanguinea, and Flos 

Jovli, the 3 vars.. • • 1 3 

4 Harpalium rigidum, the rigid Sunflower, yellow 1 3 
3 Michaelmas Daisies, unrivalled autumn-flowering 

plants .13 

SAubiletia Leichtllni, blight crimson, most 

charming bedder .13 

6 Gentian* acaulis, deep rich blue, most Intense 
colour .13 

1 Gentians lutea (the Great Yellow Gentian of the 

Alps) .13 

2 Gentian* cruciate, deep blue in whorls .. ..13 

6 Geum ooccineum A.-pi (the Old 8carlet Geum) I 3 

3 Giant single Bun flowers, perfectly hardy, abun¬ 

dant bloomers .18 

4 Trollius europu>u» (Giant yellow Buttercup), 

blooms 2 in. across.13 

4 Rudbeckia Newmanl (the Oone-flower), golden- 
yellow, bl ack disc 11 

4 Montbreti* Pottki, coral-red flowers, most useful 
forcuting .. .. .. .. 1 3 

2 Centaurea macrooephala (Golden Knap-weed) a 
grand plant .13 

2 Achillea magna, distinct Fern-like foliage plant 1 3 

3 Hollyhocks, fine strong[plantsto bloom this year 1 3 

4 Pspaver orientals and P- brae teat a, grand crim¬ 

son Poppies .13 

4 Gslega officinalis, Pea-shaped flowers, blue and 
white .18 

2 Telekia oordifolium, stately border plants, 

golden-orange.13 

3 Plantain Lilies, massive plants with bell-shaped 

flowers.19 

2 Hemerocallis (Dsy Lilies), sweetly scented, valu¬ 

able for cutting.13 

4 Ranunculus ac. fl-pl. (Fair Maids of Franoe), 

pure-white .„ • • 1 3 

3 Caltha ralustris fl. pL (double Marsh Mari- 

gold), golden-yellow.• •• } ■ 

2 Spins* am nous (Goat's Beard), creamy-white -.13 

3 Spins* Filipeudul* fL-pL (Double Dtopwort), 

pure white . •• ..13 

2 Spines palmate (Crimson Meadow Swear), roey 
crimson .. .. .. ■ • . •• 1 * 

2 Spiite» palmate alba, a pure white var, of above, 

rare. ■ • ..23 

1 Bpiraja astilboidea, dense plumes of flowers, very 

rate.2 3 

3 8brubcy Spinets, distinct varieties, for 2s. 3d., 

or 6 var-for .. •• •• ..43 

3 Erigeron aurantiaoum ( Flea-bane), bright 

orange . • • ..13 

3 Stenacus speewea (Showy Flea-bane), large blue 

flowers .. .. •• ..13 

3 Campanula, or Bell-flowers, distinct, for Is. 3d., 

or b var. • • • • 3 3 

3 Linum ftavum, golden-yellow flowers in profu- 
non.. «. .. . • •• ..IS 

2 Gnaphalium Leontopodium (the Edelweiss of 

the Alps). 19 

3 Lychnis Haagean* hybrid*, flowers large and 

brilliant .. . ..16 

3 Dianihus deltoidee (the Maiden Pink), deep roee 

flowers •- 1 fi 

3 Tradescaatla vlrglnica (8piderwort) purple-blue 1 3 
3 Lobelia cardinsiis (Cardinal Flower), vermilion 1 3 
19 8axifrsges, in 12 distinct varieties. Darned 4 3 

12 Sfcdum, in It distinct varieties, named .. ..43 

Hamper, containing 5) strong roots of Hardy I 
Plante, ail correctly named. Many good gar- V 10 fi 
dens have been well stocked by this Collection ) 

All Order < Packing and Carriage fret. 

VERTEGANS A CO., 

CHAD VALLIY, BIRMINGHAM. 

flARNATION 00UNTB8S OF PARlf).-Tbi» 

U iia thoroughly hardy and beautiful Carnation, a per¬ 
petual-blooming self. It flowers out-of-doors from July to 
November, and plants in bud potted up in autumn will flower 
through winter and spring in warmth under glass. The colour 
t« white, suffused with delicate rosy-lilac ; large quantities of 
flowers may be obtained from a group of even moderate size.i 
It is the queen of light-coloured garden Carnations. Price 
2s. fid. each: 34a. a dozen. The tracks supplied.-JAMES 
V HITCH A SONS. Chelwa. London- _ 

QA DEVONSHIRE FERNS, correctly named, 

good crowns and well rooted for la. fid.; larger plants, 
fid. extra, with separate cultural directions and soil moat 
suitable, for pots or out-of-doors, packed in strong boa and 
JSTfree. A*aSPEOI ALITY. 4 DOZEN EXTRA LARGE 
FERNS, sent carefully packed in strong wood box, »nd 
carriage paid for 5*. Very best time to plant.—J. OGILVIE, 
Fernist, Barnstaple. ___ 

T V Y, tor quickly covering walla and iencea, &c., 
A small-leaved, compact, quick-wowing, 2s. fid. per lOO, 
well looted trails, free; 5U, half price.-THOMAS WaITE, 
Heamoor, Penzance. 


THE HADLEIGH NURSERIES. 

F you want really GOOD PLANTS, send your 
order to COOPER, whose plants have stood the test of 
ELEVEN SEASONS, and given universal satisfaction. Es¬ 
tablished 1858. Our personal attention is given to all orders. 

TTARDY CLIMBERS.—Honeysuckle, Japan- 

■LL ese »nd Old English, Blue Passion-flower, White Passion¬ 
flower, Virginian Creeper, and new Veitohi rclings to wall), 
Pyracanthus, Clematis Flammula (white sweet-scented), and 
Ivies; all good strong 2 and 3-year-old plants, Is. each; any 3 
for 2s. fid. 

fJHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Including all the 

v finest new and old varieties, 12 named varieties, 2s. fid. 

flAILLARDIAS, grand flowers, very showy, 

w gold and crimson*fine for cutting, 3 for Is., quite hardy. 
T OVELY cream-coloured CACTUS, most 
-LI beautiful scent, flowers 2 feet in circumference, strong 
plants from single pots, 2s. fid. each; smaller plants, la. fid. 
Also lovely acarlet Cactus plants, same price. 

pARNATIONS and PICOTEES, choice varie- 

U ties. Good plant j, from single pots, 2s. fid. per dozen. 
Polyanthus, fine plants, gold-laoed, la fid. per dosen. 
AURICULAS.—Turner’s Prise, good plants 

-Lj. ji, gd. per doa Dahlias, pot-roots, Cactus, and double, 
ji 6il. per dozen. 

"PUCHSIAS.—Strong plants, 12 fins named 
■L varieties, 2s. fid. Tuberous Begonias and Gloxinias, fid. 
each, 3 for Is. 

DELPHINIUMS, light and dark blue ; Aqui- 

B legias, lovely colours, quite hardy; Anemone japonica 
alba and rosea; Campanulas, Solomon’s Beal, and Pampas 
Gran; strong plants: fid. each, 3 for Is. 3d. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Laxton’s Noble, 

U tme, splendidly rooted, having been transplanted; the 
grandest early Strawberry, 4a. 6d. per 100. 

AU carriige free , securely packed, to travel any distance. 


The Nurseries, Hadlslgh, SUFFOLK. 

WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES!!! 

** TUTONSTER FUCHSIAS,” large as small 

-LjLL tea-cup. white, blue, and purple, afi double, single 
yellow, the set. of 4 free for 2a fid. * r New Fuchsias,” 1891. 
Tl Beauty of West Kent,” " Beauty of Clevelands,” *' Dorothy 


I yellow, the set. of 4 fn 
Tl Beauty of West Kent, 


Fry,” and "H. Fry,” set of 4, free, 3s. fid.: both lots, 5s. 
Monster Beans and Peas, Beans 18-inch pods, and Peas 7-inch 
pods. A gentleman from East Grinatead writes: " I grew 
your Beans last year, and produoed pods 19 inches in length, 
and took the first prize.” Quarter pint Peas, and quarter 
pint Beans free for 2s. 6d.; or Is. fid. either. Splendid strong 
plants ot Carnation and Picotee. raised from over 100 named 
varieties in every shade of colour, including yellow, slate, 
fawn. Orange, Ac.: 2 doz., free, 4s.; 2s. 60. doz. Strong 
plants, to flower thi* year. 

“ TO'EW MUSK MELON,” quite hardy, grows 

i-v like Vegetable Marrow, scents whole garden, delicious 
fruit, scarlet, white, or green flesh. Is. packet; the 3. la fid. 

itpRAND CACTI,” very rare kinds.—Cereua 

U m cticulus, flowers 44 feet in circumference, a wonder¬ 
ful flower. P. flabelliformis, white flowers, 2 feet In circum¬ 
ference, Magnolia so«nted. C. grandlflora, scarlet edged, 
bine, the 8 free for 5s.; 6 beauties, including the above, free 

for 7a fid. ^ wfFFfcy, Belohamp. Clare, Suffolk. _ 

PERNS FROM DEVONSHIRE.—30, Parcel 

£ post, value 2a 3d.; 50 large, 11 varietica 3a fid.; W0,7s, 


£ Post, value la 3d.; 50 large, 11 varieties, 3*. fid.; M0,7s, 
package included, oomctly named, large or smAlL —T. 
MUBLEY, Lynto n, N. Devon. _ 

Tv ATT r JA R (for which we were awarded a 
U Silver Medal at the Dahlia Oonfereroe) — All c l ass— can 
be supplied at once or later in strong plants, our —lection. 
4a fidT Mr dozen, oar. pd. Our Catalogue and Competitors 
Quid*, p—t free. 3d.—DOBBIS A CO., Seed Growers and 


Guide, post free. 3d.—DOB. 
Florists. Rothesay. Scotland. 


TTARDY PLANTS in beautiful variety. Lists 

H {,* 4 . Iceland Poppies, Oomflowars, la doz. — Mas. 
WATSON. Hen wall. Cheshire. _. 

pERANiUMS. — Double Ivy-leaf, leading 
IT varieties, named, from 3-imoh pots, 12 varieties, 3a fid.; 
6do, 2a, freeu-V. SL ADE, Florist. Taunton. _ 

QTRA WBERRIE8.—Now is the time to plant. 

O president, Sir Joseph Paxton. Viscountess H. de Thrny, 


uniAuTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER.—Large 
TROUBLE PRIMROSES.—9 varieties, includ- 
nUTDODR CUCUMBER.—The best sort in 

U cultivation U the InoomparaWe Ridge, whi^ produces 
in the open ground abundance of fruit Tg to 22 inch— in 

Seedsman W lnohfleld. Hanta _______ 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Fine plants, exhi- 
U bition varietie* Avalanche, Molyneux, Sunflower, Mrs. 
J Wright, Etoile de Lyon, l*dy T. Lawrenro, An., 2a fid. 
doa M kinds 6a fid. Deoorative—Elaine, Hamlet, Fair 
SuW8 u£?K, AO-. la 9d. doa. 36 Umls 4a WL. frre. My 
BATEMAN. Aithur-road. Horsham. Suwex. 

i OPRINO FLOWBRING PLANTS. — “ The 

O sleeping earth shall waka the flowers shall bmst In bloom. ’ 
Booking now for April delivery, free. 7 dmble Primroses, in- 
oluding crim»on-velve% 3k 6d., 3 double Polyanthus, ?a—G. 
TAVT.OR. Invwrwri e. N.B. _ 

QT BRIGID ROYAL CROWN ANEMONES. 

10 _Tbe finest strain In cultivation of t his grand Irish 
flower. Our seed is the stock of the original raiser. Packets 
with instruct ions, la and 2&.6d., post free.—EDMOND- 
gnN BR°8., 10. Pame -itreet. Dublin. _ 

rpHE ENGLISH FLOWERGARDEN : Design, 

A Views and Plants. 2nd Ed . with over Fourteen Hun¬ 
dred Illustrations. 15s. “This work is the finer t and most 
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Good Things, Cheap. From Open Ground. 

PERENNIAL PHLOXES.—NEGRO, deepest 

-L crimson known; PURITY, the best pure white; ARGUS 
best dwarf early-flowering Phlox, pure white, rich rose-pink 
eye, very beautiful. 

TROLLIUS EUROP^US (Golden Ball).—Sea 

-L golden globes, large as pigeon eggs. Very hardy and fine. 

OAX. GRAN. FL.-PL. ALBA.—At home any* 

^ where. Glorious blaze of purest white double flowers in 
loose heads. May and June, 6 in. 

OAX. OPPOS. MAJOR. — Creeping mossy 

*3 evergreen plant for rockery or border. Solid sheets bright 
deep-rose soon as snow melts in March, lasting for weekB. 
Cannot be over-praised. 

■DOLEMONIUM RICHARDSONI.—New and 

A f*r better variety of old Jacob’s Ladder ; equally hardy. 
Flowers lovely sky-blue, gold antherB; striking contrast; 
large spikes. 1st class certificate. 

TV/TIMULUS CUPREUS NANUS. — Indis- 

pensable for rockwork or border, only few inches high. 
Large flowers, scarlet-crimson, all summer. 

TTARDY PRIMULAS.— P. Sieboldi, Ferny - 

-LL leaved, deep rose. P. cashmeriana, foliage covered with 
golden dust on under side; flowers rich violet-purple. P. 
denticulata, vigorous grower, numerous heads, purplish-lilao. 
P. rosea, one of best, bright clear rose. P. involucrati, heads 
white flowers. 

■DINEST DOUBLE PYRETHRUMS.—Mont 

-L Blanc, white; Capt. Nar*8, crimson; Solfau-rre, sulphur, 
fine; Voi Lac tee, immense blush. 

Any 3, good plants, bloomers, of above. Is. 3d.; 6, 2s. 3d.; 
12, 4s., tree. Lists free on application. 

RTORMONTH. Kirkhride. Sillntb. 


Friends, do you want GOOD THINGS ? 
Tlien look here. 

s. d. 

2 Young grey-edged Auriculas.13 

1 Double Tortoiseshell Polyanthus (2 for 2s. 3d.) .. .. 1 3 

1 Rare A. Dumollin, dble. Primrose, or Platypetala 

plena, bright amarinth, (2 for la. 3d.)..09 

4 Camp, perse, al.-pl., the finest dble. White Campanula 1 3 
4 ABter alpinuv, or Blue Daisy.13 

3 Pyrethrum, single, brilliant deep glowing crimson .. 13 

3 i, „ Pink Perfection .13 

1 M i, Mad. B. Brown, the largest known 1 0 

4 Spuria flL plen., large heads, double white flowers. 

Ferny foliage.13 

4 Spinea japonica, the well-known variety, grown in pots, 

from open ground.13 

4 Tradescantia. violet or white, beautiful grassy foliage 1 3 
4 Giant Polyanthuses, yellow or white, very large plants 1 3 

4 Pink Musks, or 4 red.13 

All good plants, to bloom well. Lists free. 

STORMONTH, Kirkbride. Sllloth. 


■RED JAPAN ANEMONE. — Finest and 

-Lb brightest of autumn flowers, 3, Is. 3d. ; 6, 2s. 3d.— 
CORN HILL, .Byfleet, Surrey. 

TTIGB COLOORED PRIMROSES. — Dean’s 

-*-L splendid hybrids, finest in the kingdom, 25, Is. 6d. 
50, 2s. 6d.—CORNHILL. Byfleer, Surrey. 


ALD PINK CLOVE, deliciously fragrant, 
hardy as the common Pink, 3, Is. 3d.; 6, 2s. 3d.—J. 
CORN HILL. By fleet, Surre y._ 


■KTEW DOUBLE CORNFLOWERS.—These 

are very pretty and distinct: will be very popular. 12 
strong plants, Is. 3d. Hardy Auriculas, fine strain, blooming 
plants, 12, 1 b 6d -J. CORNHILL, B yfleet. Surrey. 


ntew Columbine. — plant’s beautiful 

T* hybrids, distinct from all others, 26, Is. 3d.: 50, 2s. 3d. 
-CORNHILL, Byfleet. Surrey. 

PRIZE PANSY PLANTS for beddtogTto 

-L boxes containing 1J dozen, at Is. 9d. per box, carriage 
paid. KnoloBS P.O.O. or stamps with order. Apply—M ana¬ 
ger. Osborne House Farm, Wiabeoh. 


J A PACKETS (40 named varieties).—Annual 

and perennial Flower Seeds of the finest quality. 
Asters. Ac., or all hardy, la. 2d., free. Sixth year advertised 
L. BtRKBTT. 106. Westoate. Burnley. 


pElNE BLANCH, the finest pure-white 
- L V Lobelia ever sent out; blooms nearly 1 inch across: flnt- 
clast certificate; strong plants, 12, 2s. 6d6, Is. 6d., free. 
FOX , Florist , Banbury. 


-DEGONIAS 

Four Gold Mi 


A SPECIALITY. — Awarded 

Four Gold Medals, Gold Cup, and all First Prizes. Seed 
saved from Prize Plants. In beautifully-illustrated packets. 
Choice mixed single or double varieties, Is., 2a. 6d., and 5s. 


ding, chotoest, 6s. and 9s. per dozen; choicest named doubles, 
from 42s. per dozen; unnamed, very choioe, 24s. and 30s. per 
dozen; choicest mixed, 18s. per dozen. Order direct from us 
to procure our splendid strain. Catalogues gratis.—JOHN 
LAING fc 80NfC Begonia Growers. Forest-hill. 8 E 

ALD CRtMSON CLOVE CARNATION^ true, 

'J splendid plants, 4 for Is., free. Chrysanthemum cuttings, 
9d. doz.—GRANGE. Sbeppcrton-green. Midd 1 evex. 


■ROSES! ROSES! ROSES ! — Fine 'strong. 

J-w flowering plants; leading exhibition and show kinds un¬ 
injured by frost; not frozen plants cut back represented as 
ready for planting; 12 distinct, carriage paid, 6s.; 6. 3s 6d 
12 distinct Moss Roses, 6s. ; 6, 3s. 6d. Roses, Clarke’s celtl 
brated Tea-scented, for pot culture: for early-flowering, or to 
plant out. or fo» walls, quite uninjured by frost: best kinds • 
a Marechal Niel, Homcre, Richardson's Bouquet d’Or, and a 
Gloire, and 20 others; 12 dietinct, carriage paid, 10s.: 6. 
5s, 6d. Pot Roves, 12 dietinct leading kinds, H.P., thoroughly 
oUbliBhed in 5J and 6-inch pots to flower early ; 12 distinct 
Cs.; Tea scented, in 50 leading kinds, 12 distinct, 10s • 6 
5s. 6d. Pot Roves in pots packed free; carriage not paid.— 
CLARKE'S Rose_Nursery, Wellington. Somerset. i 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

The finest Collection in the Trade. Awarded Gold Medal 
by R.H.S., London Fern Conference, 1890; Silver Cup by 
R.H.S., London, May, 1890; Silver Medal, Shrewsbury, 
August, 1890; Silver Medal, Edinburgh, September, 1890. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (No. 21), containing 110 
Illustrations and much valuable information on the cultiva¬ 
tion of Ferns, One Shilling and Sixpence, post free. 

SmaUer Catalogue fret on application. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, 
SALE, MANCHESTER. 


SCOTCH PRIZE PANSIES.— Choice varieties 

^ for Exhibition, Show, 3s.; Farcy, 4s. per dozen. Exhi¬ 
bition herbaceous, from 4s. per dozen, free. Selected strains 
of Vegetable &Dd Flower Reeds for competition at6d. perpkt. 
Catalogue f ree.—WM. INNES, Florist, Rothesay. 


pANSIES.— Mv plants are gems of health. I 
- 1 - offer Amateurs^ Exhibition doz. for 5s.: Tom Travis, 
Robert. 6tobbie, Robert Jamieson, Maggie Lauder, / rt ur 
Folkard, George Anderson, Donald Morrison, L„vid 
Srrachan, Agnes Borrowman, Mrs. ^ •' “ 

Mrs. John McConnell. * “ 

61 . Send for Catalog ue. 

Sunderland, 


BOOKS fop the SPRING TIME. 

Complete in Four Series, 12s. 6d. each. 
Familiar Wild Birds. By W. SWAYSLAND, 
F.Z.S. With Full-page Coloured Illustrations. 

Complete in Five Series, 12s. 6d. eaob. 

Familiar Garden Flowers. By SHIRLEY HIB- 
BERD. With coloured plates by F. E Hulme. 
Complete in Five Series, 12s. fld. each. 
Familiar Wild Flowers. By F. E. HULME, 
F.L.S. With 200 Coloured Plates. 

Complete in Two Series, 12s. 6d. each. 
Familiar Trees. By Prof. G. S. BOULGER, F.LJS. 
With Forty Full-page Coloured Plates. 

Complete in Four Volumes, 5s. each. 

Cassell’s Popular Gardening. Illustrated. 
Cloth Gilt, 85 b. 

European Butterflies and Moths. With 61 
Coloured Plates. 

Second Edition, price 6s. 

Birds’ Nests, Eggs, and Egg-Collecting, By 

R. KEARTON. With Sixteen Coloured Plates of Eggs. 

Cassell and Company's Complete Catalogue sent post free on 
application. 

CASSELL * COMPANY, Limited, 

Ltubjate Hill, London, 


THE ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND 
BUILDER. 

WEEKLY. ONE PENNY. 

SPECIAL NUMBER. WITH SUPPLEMENT, 

April 10, 1891. 

The contents of this Number include Many Hints of Great 
Value 

TO ALL WORKERS IN WOOD, 

Besides Useful Information of Interest to 
EVERY HOUSEHOLDER. 

This Number (April 10, 1891) contains : 
DESIGN FOR CHEAP SUMMER HOUSE 
(Prizr £3 3s. and a Silvkr Medal), 

A DESIGN FOR CLOCK CASE, 
AMERICAN TIMBER. 

FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

THE SUPPLEMENT ISSUED FR£E. 

This Number Contains Important Papers on 
CHURCH SEATS, CARVING IN LOW RELIEF, 
SANDPAPERING MACHINE, 
HANDRAILING (The Square Cut—Illustrated), 
ROOFING (With Practical Diagrams). 
VENEERING, DOORS AND THEIR HISTORY, 
REPORT on the MARKET for FURNITURE WOODS. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

The Next, OUR DECORATIVE SUPPLEMENT, 
will be issued with No. 719, ready May 15th, 1891. 

THE ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER. 
ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 

London : John Dicks, 313, Strand. 

All Booksellers. Bookstalls, and Newsagents. 

EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN GREENHOUSB. 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE, 

HOW TO INCREASE 
FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By O H. WITH, P.R.A.S., P.C.S., Trinity CoL, Dublin 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable dlscoveriev 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely Increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
Fruit Trees made to bear In abundanoe. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAKBMAN Sc CARVER. Printers. Hereford. 


Digitized b" 


rrownmn, Mrs. Grant, Dottie Irvine,- 
I. I also offer *■ special lot, 25 varieties, 
ue.—A. BAILEY, Jun., Pansy Grower, 

Google 


A.RANI) AMERICAN ORGAN.-Massive 

Walnut Case, 6 feet high, 11 stops, couplers, knee swells, 
grand tone, eminent makers, 5 years warranty. Pri^e £2fl 4*. , 
accept £13 13s.: carriage paid; photo ann par icular«, free. 
—Mrs. A. PRAT. Newton-green, rear Alfrvfcon. 


TAT ANTED, Copies of The Garden for 

! ’ February 14th, 1830; April 17th, 18S0; Feptember 4th, 
1880; December 18th, 1880; December 25th. 18Su; June 4tb, 
1881; January 5th, 1889; December 21st. 1889; and January 
11th, 1890.—Apply to SCOTIA, care of Publisher, 37, South- 
ampton-street, Strand, L?udon, W.C. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 

THE GREAT 

FLOWER SHOW 

OF THE SEASON, 

SATURDAY, MAY 9th. 

Entries close May 2nd. 

Schedules on application to Mr. W. G. HEAD, Superin 
tendent Gardens Department, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 




FOB ROOFS, SKYLIGHTS, 
AND HORTICULTURAL 
WORK. 

No Special Contract required. 

NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY U8ED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 
Structures. 

GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 

ENGINEERS, &0. 

BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF RD., CITY RD., LONDON, N. 

(Writs for Illustrations, Testimonials, and fuU particulars, 
sent post free). 

THE 

CONICAL BOILER 

Is the Cheapest, moat Efficient, and 
Economical Boiler ever invented. For 
heating Greenhouses, Conservatories. 
Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and 
, for Amateur Gardeners. Requires very 
little attention. Will burn any kind 
of fuel, and cannot burn hollow. 

Sole Makers: 

N1WSUM.WOOD, A DYSON, 

BEE8TON ROAD, LEEDS. 
Prices and Testimonials on application. 

A. OVEREND,' F.R.H.S., & CO. 

Are the cheapest and 
best builders of large or 
small 

GREENHOUSES 

of every description. 

Illustrated Price List, Testi¬ 
monials, puat free. 

West Green Works, Tottenham, London, N. 





FLOWER SUPPORTS. 

No Tyino. All who use them like them. 

Price much reduced. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 

WILLIAMS iROS. & CO., 

79, Per store-street, Birmingham. 


■DROTECT YOUR GARDENS.— Garden net- 

L ting, oiled and dressed; will not rot if left out in all 

«AA 1 r J * 1 CD 11V 2 VRTf.P. tlS. 


J. tin*, oiled and aresfea ; wm nu» ruk » % — 

weathers. 100 yards t<y 1 yard, 3a.; ICO yards by 2 yarns, 6s. . 
100 yards by 3 yards, 9.<. Or so on to any width. Carriage 
paid on all orders over 5s. I do not require payment till yon 
have received and approved of the netting from-H\. J. 
G ARSON. Garden Net Works. Rye 


TOBACCO-PAPER, guaranteed genuine, 8d. 
J- Der lb. ■ 7 lb., 4s. 6d ; do., cloth. 9d. per lb. ; 7 lb., 5s.; 
23 lhjcar. paid.—' PEARCE A CO., Montpellier . Br istol. 

D AFFIAfor garden tying, best quality, by 

-Lv p po*t, carriage paid, 1 lb. 7d.; 2 lb., 1* ■ 3_lb., Is. 3d., 
y ih 3« — .TAMES PT.TFFORD. 85, 

TANNED GARDEN NETTING, in pieces, 

-L 50 yds by 4 yds., 100 yds. by 2 yds., 8s. each. Any size to 
order—BAGSHAW, Net Manufacturer, T owes toft. ± _ 

T AWN MOWER, by leading maker, 10-inch, 

J-J quite as good as new and warranted faultless. Take 27 b., 
car. pd. Genuine barg ain —M OW ER, 2, Tower-st, Ipswioh . 


GARDEN TRELLIS. 

Space covered when open. Planed—12 ft. by lft. 6 in., 2r.: 
12 ft. by 2 ft., 3s.; 12 ft. by 2 ft 6 in . 3e 6d. ; 12ft. by 3lft., 4a, 
12 ft. by 4 ft., 5s. 6d.; 12 ft. by 5 ft. 6a. Rd.: 12 ft. by 6 ft., 8a. 
Not planed-2 fr. 6 In. by 15 ft., Is. 6d ; 2 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft., 
Is. 9d.: 3 ft. 6in by 14 ft.. 2s.: 4 ft by 1^ft., 2s. fd. 

WOODMAN, 86. Saint John s-hiil, Clapbam Junction. 


SLUCS—SLUGS—SLUGS. 

The GALVANIC SLUG REPELLER (Patented). 

Gives absolute protection from slugs and snails to tender 
plants, seedliogs, annual*. Ac. Unlike chemical compounds, 
9 cannot be washed away by the first shower of ram. Cheap, 
simple, and effleiett It is ever ready and everlasting; per¬ 
fectly impassable to slugB and similar vermin. In half dozen 
pkts , price Is. 6d. per pkt. of nil seedsmen and from the depot. 

BURTON & CO., 

_110, South war k Street, London. 8.K- 

DICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

•Lw that they are continually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to 
mpply any lady or gentleman with particulars. An.—Rt. John • 
Nurseries, Worcester. 

original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Agncmli for * north 

.104 

Anpearia branches dy- 

. 101 

A^oba, propagating 

Andes*, propagating 1*. 98 

Bourardias 98 

OaleMriariaa, herbaceous 104 
Carnations, In Jared .. 104 
Carnation*, ••■pot"on.. 101 
Cdary. grown* .. .. 100 

Climber for a south-west 

_wmll .104 

Cttvtt* (Hiuantophyt- 
hm«J „ ..98 

■mnMrs.A. 

.. 100 
of 101 


Chrysanthemum* from 


100 


Cyclamens, Fraaaias, and 

Narcissi.ye 

Daffodil* end Belli* 

■ ibtfica, lifting.. .. 104 
Dahlia*, propagating .. 97 

Dtu zia gracilis, atnlcing 101 
Ecciemocarpu* aoaber .. 101 
Fern-cases, rearranging 98 
Fern* for room and cold 


__ .. .. 104 

Fern*, Maiden-hair, 
treatment of .. ..104 

Flower* for autumn and 
winter blooming 99 

Fruit garden 98 

Fruit-tree*, mulching .. 10S 
Gardening for profit .. 104 


Gardening baloony and ^ 

Garden work 96 

Genista* and Dentxtas, 

potting.99 

Glass, cleaning pane* of 
Gloxinia* and their cul¬ 
ture .97 

Grape, an eaaily-grown 

early .108 

Greenhouse .. 98 

Greenhouse, building a 

cool .104 

Hyacinths and F r ee st **, 
treatment of .. .. 99 

India-rubber-plant, treat* 
mentefan ., ..104 

Leelia crispilabla.. .. 109 

Lsella purpurata.. .. 109 


Lapageris rosea, treat¬ 
ment of .. 98 

Melon* In a bouse, grow¬ 
ing . ..109 

Muscadine, Royal .. 103 

Nasturtiums, treatment 

of dwarf.104 

Oncidium macranthum 10‘J 
Onions, Ppanieh, white 99 
Outdoor garden .. ..94 

Palms from seed.. .. 99 

Peas, Mummy, growing 100 
Pelargoniums, Zonal, 
for winter flowering .. 99 

Pines, Austrian .. .. 101 

Pink, the garden .. .. 95 

Plants and Ferns beside 
water, hardy flowering 1C4 
Plums for market .. 108 


Plants on a window-sill, 

hardy. 

Poultry and rabbits 
Primrose, green .. 
Primula, Chinese, after 
flowering, t rea i ment of 
Primuls, Chinese, seed, 
sowing .. .. 

Questions and answers.. 
Rhododendron Man¬ 
giest . 

Bute, Marshal Kiel, 
cankering 

Rose, Marochal Nisi, in a 
greenhouse 

Rose. Maiechal Niel, 
. treatment of 
Rose, Mardchal Kiel, 
unsatisfactory .. 


Bosery under glam, the.. 98 

Rosea, flowers on stand- 

ard.95 

Roses, Tea.95 

Seakale for amateurs' 

gardens.190 

Btephanotis flotibunda 
in a greenhouse .. 99 

Store .96 

Saainsona gak if folia 

alba, treatment of 98 

Tomatoes under glass .. 190 
Town garden, work in the 98 
Trees and shrubs for a 

town .10J 

Vegetable garden 98 

Vegetables for show .. 100 
Vinery, use* of aoool .. 109 
Week * work, the o wn i n g 96 


THE GARDEN PINK. 

Thb Carnation and Picotee have won their way 
to high honours daring the last few yean, and 
the beautiful, sweet-scented garden Pink has 
httta left somewhat in the shade. As a hardy 
border flower the Pink is more to be depended 
than the Carnation. It was a garden 
favourite years ago, and ought to be grown 
flinch more than it is for its sweetness and 
beauty. In my early gardening days many 
amateurs made quite a speciality of the Pink, 
and its improvement was the end and aim of 
Ibany of them. Dr. Maclean, of Colchester, 
was a notable raiser of Pinks, several of the 
varieties produced by him being still cultivated 
to our gardens. Forty years ago Mr. Charles 
Turner, of Slough, was also a raiser. The Pink 
is a moat useful flower for small gardens or 

S rdens where professional skill or glass-houses 
d frames cannot be obtained, for the plants 
are hardy and easily cultivated if ordinary care 
is bestowed upon them. But some persons seem 
to be unable to get up any enthusiasm about their 
plants nnless they are in flower ; such persons 
must expect to.be disappointed. The Pink-plants 
may want looking over during winter to see 
whether tings or the leather-coated grub is not de¬ 
vouring them, or frosts have not thrown them out 
Of the ground altogether. The plants will soon 
be throwing up their flower-stems freely, and 
will then require to be supported with neat sticks 
after the surface of the beds has been stirred 
with a hoe. The plants of the forcing kinds in 
pots are easily managed, and make a most 
interesting feature in the greenhouse and con¬ 
servatory in the early months of the year. The I 
varieties with white flowers and those with 
purple ground colours are the best for forcing. 
The forcing kinds require special preparation to 
r* them into large flowering specimens by the 
end of the year ; out this is a matter of mere 
routine garden work. There are always 
fksty of 

Nice young cuttings to be obtained on the 
^lante that have been forced, and if these are 
mat in over a gentle hot-bed or in a forcing- 
■suss during the months of March and April, 
ttey do not take long to form roots, and when 
this occurs they should be planted out again 
fa boxes of fine sail, 3 inches or 4 inches apart. 
About the end of May, or early in June, plant 
tbsm out in a bed of fine rich soil 1 foot apart, 
and they will form fine large dumps by the end 
Wf September, and can then be potted up into 
fl-ibch pots at that time. The plants may be 
phoed in cold frames until they are required to 
as removed in successive batches to the foroing- 
bpnse. The border varieties do not require the 
hid of glass, or flower-pots, or boxes. In June 
tbs cuttings or “pipings,” as they are termed, 
flhould be taken off; ft on a dull, cloudy day 
& the better. Prepare a piece of ground in a 
father shady place, and plant them in rather 
igd y, say, 3 inches apart. When they are well 
sAhmiahm, plant them out in beds where they 

f » to flower, about 9 inches or 10 inches apart. 

find they do best if planted by the end of 
Ahfcust in rich, deep toil; the roots have thus a 
i to push deeply into the ground, and the 
i having a firm hold, they pass through the 
About any injury from frosts 


excessive wet. In wet, cold districts it is very 
desirable to raise the beds or borders abont 
9 inches above the surface of the ground. I do 
this by trenching the ground, and putting in a 
good dressing of decayed manure, and as our 
soil is heavy an inch or two of fine sandy soil 
(siftings from the potting-bench) is spread over 
the surface, in which the plants are put out. 
The plants require the kindly interest of the 
cultivator in winter when so treated to see that 
no evil befall them from slugs, grubs, or cater¬ 
pillars. Seedlings are easily raised. E. 
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ROSES. 

424.—M&rechai Niel Rose in a green¬ 
house. —The failure to get flowers this season 
proves the soundness of the advice I have so 
often given in Gardening —that the strong¬ 
growing shoots of this Rose should not have the 
tops pinched off during the summer; but in 
every case they should be allowed to extend 
until the winter, when they may be cut back 
with safety to any desired point. As you say, 
the result of your pinching off the tops caused 
them to break out into growth at nearly every 
eye. Had you allowed the tops to extend until 
the end of November, and then cut them back, 
you would have had flowers where you now 
have a lot of unripe shoots. If the plant makes 
too many shoots thiB year cut some of the 
weakest of them elear away, and give the»others 
plenty of room. In the winter do not give 
more fire-heat than is wanted to keep out frost. 
-J. C. C. 

419.—Treatment of M&reohal Niel 
Rose. —The plant is suffering from being moved, 
Patienoe is needed, as its roots are in a cold out¬ 
side border. It was not wise to move the roots 
outside to a west border. There is too much 
difference in the temperature between the roots 
and branches. You had better get another plant 
and start again with the roots outside as before; 
as the young plant fills the space the old one can 
be cut away.—J. C. C. 

418.—M&recb&l Niel Rose canker 
Log.—The life of the Rose-tree may be prolonged 
by getting a fresh set of roots above the can¬ 
kered part. This can be done by making 
mound of earth up round the stem. To keep 
the soil in position, get a strip of zino or tin, 
6 inches or more in width, and fix it round the 
stem in the form of a collar. This will prevent 
the soil from being washed away when water¬ 
ing. There is no remedy that will get rid of 
the canker, but the fresh roots made in the new 
soil will help the growth considerably. The 
treatment appears to be right, but do not prune 
the plant until next November.—J. C. 0. 

422.—Unsatisfactory Mareohal Niel 
Rose. —As the Rose in question has only been 
planted two years it cannot be so unsatisfactory 
as yon seem to think. Another thing is very 
clear, and that is that in a great measure you 
have yourself to blame for the pale colour in the 
flowers. You give it too much warmth, which 
brings the flowers on too early to secure the 
depth of colour in them you so much desire. 
You also did wrong in shading the house so fsr 
as the Roses are concerned. I did not cut a 
single Rose before the 1st of April from a house 


that had been very steadily forced since the 
middle of January. I do not wish for better 
coloured Roses than this house has given me. 
Three weeks before that I commenced cutting 
MarOchal Niel Roses from another house that 
was forced earlier, but the colour and size of 
the flowers were not nearly so good as the later 
lot.-—J. C. C. 

354.— Tea Rosea.— I do not understand 
yonr Tea Roses not flowering freely, unless they 
were the strong climbing varieties, when they 
probably made a few extra strong shoots, which 
should not be pruned away, and will flower very 
freely this season. Roses will grow very well 
under Vines, provided the latter do not shade 
them too densely, and you are quito right in 
shading your glass slightly, especially if the 
house is built east to west, when the sun is very 
powerful at midday, and has direct access to the 
plants. I like a house built north to south for 
Roses, as the bars afford partial shade at the 
hottest time of the day, and the plants get more 
benefit from the early morning sun. Roses do 
not require a heavy shading—just sufficient to 
break the glare of the sun being quite enough. 
Partial shading is far preferable to admitting air 
too freely, as in the latter case you will run great 
risk of mildew, green-fly, Ac. ; therefore, keep 
the wash on the glass, unless it is too thickly 
applied.—P. U. 

- It is satisfactory to read that “Sur¬ 
biton ” has not had any serious losses owing to 
the past winter, but if last year’s experience of 
the Teas did not suffice to establish their claim 
as truly perpetual bloomers, there ought, at 
least, to have been enough flowers upon the 
plants to prevent any illusion as to their not 
flowering abundantly. If they do not certainly 
there is ^something radically wroDg, and the 
plants can be, and must be, helped out of such 
a state. Were they strong when originally 
planted, and what amount of growth did they 
make ? Is the soil poor and light ? Are they 
upon the Mannetti-stock, which is a bad stock, 
especially for Tea Roses, some of the best kinds 
refusing to grow upon it, much more flower? 
All or any of the above causes may be at the 
bottom oi “ Surbiton's ” difficulty, and I cannot 
do more than vaguely suggest them in the 
absence of further particulars.—A H. 

328.— Flowers on standard Roses.— 
The number of flowers a standard Rose will 
produce during a year will be a very difficult 
thing to foretell. Everything depends upon 
the state of the weather and health of the plant, 
not to mention that many plants may be two, 
three, or even four times the size of another. Glolre 
de Dijon, well established and of the same age, 
will produce quite ten times as many flowers as 
Souvenir de la Malmaiaon, but how many will 
depend upon the points raised above, ana also 
upon the style of pruning adopted, as if the 
growth made last summer is left on the plant, 
as it should be, a flower will be produced from 
almost every w'ell-matured eye.—P. U. 

79 —Cleaning panes of glass.— I havs found 
pumteestone, such as painters use, very good for cleaning 
old glass. Spread a piece of old cloth on a board or level 
stone, lav the glass on it as solid as possible ; use plenty 
of warm soapsuds and rob vigorously with the pumloe- 
stone, which must have been rubbed down to a smooth 
face, the broader tbs bettor.—A F, 
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OARDRN WORK.* 


Greenhouse. 

Young Faohrias required to make specimens muet 
not be allowed to get pot-bound till they are in their 
flowering pots; but large shifts are not desirable, as it 
enoourages gross growth, whioh necessitates a good deal 
of plnohing in, and is almost sure to spoil the shape of the 
plants. Tne best soil for Fuchsias is rough turfy-lo^m and 
leaf-mould, or very old manure, the latter to form about 
one-third of the whole. I always think a little peat improves 
the colour of the blossom, adding brightness to the red 
tints and purity to the whites. Coarse sand should be 
added to the oompost in proportion to Its nature—heavy 
or light. Cuttings of Fuchsias for late blooming in o-inoh 
pots may yet be rooted. Wall and roof climbers must 
have the neoeesary attention to prevent oonfusion. For 
very small houses rampant-growing thinge are not desir¬ 
able; but there are many plants of moderate growth 
very suitable for ooverlng bare places in even the smallest 
house. In a general way, olimbing plants, when grown in 
pots,are not so satisfactory as when planted out in a suitable 
border. This is a good season for setting out young plants 
where snob are required. The border need not be large; 
but it should be well drained, as the water from waahing 
floors, and the drip from watering other planta, often finds 
its way into the soil in whioh climbers are planted. For 
houses of moderate size Clematis indivisa lobata and Ken¬ 
nedy as in variety are pretty, graoeful spring-flowering 
twiners. Fuchsias planted out have a graceful efleot 
rained up the rafters. Tea Roses, inoluding the popular 
M*r6obal Niel and the olimbing variety of Niphetos, 
Catherine Merroet, and its white variety, The Bride, pro¬ 
duce charming flowers under glass when allowed to grow 
freely, and the strong shoots are not pruned much. Helio- 
! ropes planted out In a light position are charming for 
ouuiog, and in the varied odours of a well furnished con¬ 
servatory, it is pleasant to get a wbiff of the Cherry-pie¬ 
plant. The Oak-leaved Pelargonium, when planted out 
against a wall or pillar, grows rapidly, and itisaoharmlng 
thing when covered with blossoms, and the leaves are 
always useful to mixio vase or bouquet Make a selection 
of the Zonal Pelargoniums for winter blooming. Perhaps 
one of tne most useful is the semi-double F. V. Raspall; 
Henry Jaooby, and West Brighton Gem, among the 
single orimsons or soarlets may be relied upon. Niphetos 
ana White Queen ars good whites. Pot in good turfy 
oatn, only very slightly euriohed, as short, sturdy growth 
ripens best, and produoea most flowers. Press ths soil in 
the pots firmly, and grow on shelves near the glass till ths 
flnt week in June; then stand on a ooal-ash bed in the open 
air; or, if very large plants are required, plant out in a 
sunny spot, and keep all flowers pinohed off till September; 
then lift and pot in 5-lnch or 6-inob pots. Stand in the 
shade for a few days after potting up, and the leaves will 
not fall or suffer any injury. 8ow Cinerarias and Chinese 
Primulas for winter blooming. Plaoe in a close, warm 
pit fora time. Cuttings of free-blooming Chrysanthemums 
may yet be taken for small pot-work. 

Store. 

Keep down fires as much as possible during ths daytime ; 
If tbeie is much heat in the pi pea during brfgbt sunshine it 
will add to the difficulty of ventilation, make the atmos¬ 
phere too dry for healthy growth, and insect pests will 
luorease with astonishing rapidity. Where tbe precaution 
was not taken in winter of olearing out mealy-bugs by 
repeated washings with sponge and soap and water, it will 
be impossible to get rid of it now, and all one oan do 
Is to go for it with might and main with syringe and 
sponge at every opportunity. I pity the man who is 
short-handed with a large collection of stove plants in¬ 
fested with mealy-bug. The syringe and a good supplv of 
tnseotdoides, suoh as McDougall's or Fir-tree-oil, will hold 
them in obeok for the time being; but their oomplete 
eradication Is impossi ole unless muoh time oan be given 
up to the work. It is possible, of course, to stamp the pest 
out by destroying tbe plants and thoroughly painting and 
Hmewashlog the houses; but it is almost sure to be rein- 
troduoed on newly-purohased stock, unless very great care 
is used. Water newly-potted stock with oars, for if the 
soil is kept too wst it will become sour and pasty before 
ths room take p oss e ssion, and healthy, robust growth is 
well nigh impossible. There is the less necessity for over¬ 
watering newly-potted stove plants, as it is so easy to 
keep plants moving by applying a thin shads and damping 
foliage with a spraying over with the syringe and warm, 
soft wa*er. The syringe must not, of ooune, be entrusted 
to do tbe real work of the watering-pot; but it may, in 
the oase of newly-potted plants, oome Into as a very useful 
aid to enoourage root aotlon by keeping up the foliage till 
roots ars actively at work, and when the new soil Is fairly 
taken possession of, the danger of sour, sodden soil passes 
away to a great extent. There is, it is true, always room 
for a oareless hand to blunder; but this is one of the 
tnings that has to be reckoned with in every plant-growing 
establishment. Orohids just starting into growth must be 
repotted—or re Mocked, as the osss may he—using good 
flbry peat and fresh Sphagnum Moss, with the usual ohar- 
coaI and broken o rooks for ensuring tbs neoeesary porosity. 
Tn-i syringe will do something to keep the roots of plants 
moist if growing on blocks; but too much must not be 
ex peered from it. Dipping in a pail or tub, or, if the 
boose is fitted with a tank for the water, as every well 
arranged stove and Orohld-house should be, must be 
reported to as often as is neoeesary to keep the roots 
moist during the growing season. Cuttings of all kinds 
of stove flowering and foliage plants may yst be taken, 
and young rooted stock should be potted off as soon as 
roots are formed. Lanky India-rubber-plants, Dracenaa, 
Arallae, flea, may have the tope taken off and rooted in 
strong, moist beat, and the stems may be cut up into 
single joints and treated as cuttings also. Fern-sports 
may be sown on rough pieces of peat under bell-glasses. 

Tiie Rosery Under Glass. 

This is a delightful house for the suburban amateur who 
finds a difficulty with bis Roees in the open air. All suoh 
Roses as Marfiohal Niel, Niphetos, Lamsrque, Safrano, 
W. A, Riohardson, and Isabella Sprout, are very nice in the 

* in cold or northern districts ths operations referred, 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done Jrom ten daps to 
a fortnight later than if hers xndioatod with equally good 
results. 


bod state. Ms Capuoioe should be grown for its buds. 
Catherine Mermet and Souvenir d’un Ami ste beautiful 
under glass, with just a little artificial heat to keep the 
atmosphere buoyant and sweet. Sunset is also a good 
Rose under glass where a little fire-heat is used. Devoni- 
ensis is fine also ; bus nothing, I suppose, will make this 
beautiful Rose really a free-blooming variety. Of course, 
in a Rose-house no collection would be complete without 
Gloire de Dijon and one of its varieties. Perhaps one of 
the beet of the latter is Madame Eugfene Vcrdier, a bright 
charming yellow. Given a border 18 inches dtep of turfy- 
loam, more or less enriched and lightened with very old 
manure, oharred refused, and a little bone-meal, and either 
naturally dry or artificially drained, there should be plenty 
of blossoms for button-holes and to fill vases. 

Rearranging Fern-cases. 

Where Ferns are grown in rooms it is always an advan¬ 
tage it they oan he grouped together in a glass case. Not 
only are they more interesting, but they give lese trouble 
in management, and the conditions for healthy growth are 
more easily arranged, and better under oontroL Now, 
when the new fronds are starting away from the bare, is 
the best season for rearranging the oases. It may not 
always be advisable to take all the Ferns out of the oase, 
any plants which are doing well, especially if near the 
oentre of the oase, may be allowed to remain, simply 
taking away some of the old soil and filling In between 
with fresh turfy peat, with a few rough bite of turfy loam, 
bits of sandstone and a little rough Cocoa-nut-flore. It is 
possible to make the material too porous and light, benoe 
ths value of a few lumps of loam to steady the growth and 
harden the tissues, especially lor the Adiantums and 
Pterises. Weakly or sickly plants bad better be replaced by 
healthy ones, so that the oase may be well furnished. 
The weakly plants may be potted and placed by them¬ 
selves under a glass globe for a lime. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Violets should be divided and transplanted between this 
date and tbe end of the month. Select an open situation for 
the new plantation. Dig in some manure, as Violets will 
not grow well in poor soiL Give each plant a square foot 
of space. The Caar is a useful variety for open air gather¬ 
ing, and Marie Louise (double) and Neapolitan (single) are 
good kinds for framing for winter work. White Violets 
are not so muoh in demand as tbe blue ; but a few whites 
give a nice variety. Continue to take cuttings of Dahlias 
and all kinds of bedding-plants of whioh there may be a 
scarcity ; with artificial heat they will yet be in time to do 
good work. Rooted cuttings and seedlings should be 
potted off or pricked into boxes or frames. Where pots 
and room to stand them are scarce, it is a good plan to 
tie op the roots of each plant ia little tufts of Moes and 
plunge them in somewhat thickly in boxes or frames. 
When tbe planting season comes round they can be trans¬ 
planted without losing a leaf, if properly hardened. Top- 
drees beds of Pansies and other choice florists' flowers with 
a oompost of rather heavy loam and old manure, pegging 
the Pansies down at the earns time, if they are lanky and 
weakly, as after such a wiuter it is possible some may be. 
Sow hardy annuals for suooestional blooming. It is 
certain that more people are turning their attention to 
annuals. They are cheap and far more beautiful than 
many of the things planted at a muoh greater cost. Ever¬ 
green shrubs, suoh as Hollies, Rhododendrons, Yews, 
and Boxes, will move with safety now if well oared for. 

Fruit Garden. 

Strawberries in pots will set freely now without artificial 
fertilisation if the temperature does not exosed 60 degs. 

I Where very Ana fruits are required, thin off the small 
< ones and late blossoms as soon as a dozen of the largest of 
the latter are set. Plante coming on in cold hoc see and 
pits must not be over-watered. The soil in the pots must, 
of oourse, be fairly moist; but until the blossoms are set 
leas water should he given than will be neoeesary later on, 
when the fruits are swelling rapidly. When Strawberry- 
plants are too freely watered in the early stages of growth 
they rqn too much to foliage, the leaves being soft and 
flabby. In thinning Peaohes under glass proportion ths 
losd to the strength of the tree. Young trees inclined to 
be over-vigorous will be benefited rather than injured by 
giving them a fairly heavy load to oarry. It is an advan¬ 
tage to have a good set, as then one oan plaoe the crop in 
the best position to get full exposure to sunshine. Re- 
move beading-plants from Peach-houses and vineries as 
soon as possible. When the borders are oovered with 
planta in pots or boxes it is Impossible to do full justice to 
the trees, or to asoertsin the oondition of the roots. The 
regulation of the growth of the Vines in late houses will 
now require a good deal of attentioa. When the nights 
are ookl young shoots near ths glass suffer from ths low 
temperature, even when the lower atmosphere may be 
warm enough. Many Vines are trained too near tbe glass. 
Eighteen inches is s good distance to train the main rods 
from the glass. Grapes should be thinned before the 
berries get orowded in the bunohea. It is a waste of grow- 
ing foroe to leave the berries too long before thinning. If 
it ooukl be done, it would be better to thin the blos¬ 
soms of ths free-setting kinds; but this is seldom done, 
except by the enthusiast, who pushes a principle to the 
extreme limit. All Grapes that have started into growth 
will be the better for a little fire-beat on oold nights. Hardy 
fruits are looking well. Only a genial spring is required 
to ensure a full crop of fruit of all kinds. The branches of 
open-air Figs should he trained thinly on walla 

Vegetable Garden. 

Peas grown under glass to obtain an early dish or two 
should have plenty of light and air to fill the pods. Weak 
liquid-manure will be beneficial. Peas in the open air 
should have the stioks placed early, before the tendrils 
begin to run. Three good Peas to plant now are Veltoh’s 
Perfection, Duke of Albany, and Ne Plus Ultra. A few 
Runner Beans may be started in boxes under glass to set 
out when ths weather settles towards the end of May. Tbe 
okl Scarlet Runner Is as useful as auy for every-day pick¬ 
ing for a family, only large pods are not appreciated by 
good oooks. A row or two of Dwarf Beans may be planted 
at the foot of a south wall, or along ths front of aforoing- 
house for ooming in first. Prick out Celery in frames or 
Under spare lights. Sow a pinch of seed of a good hardy 
kind for late planting; this sowing will not ran so soon ss 
the earlier raised plants. Ths trenches may be got ready 
for the earliest plants; probably not more than a oouple of 


rows will be wanted, unless the demand is beyond the 
average. Sow more seeds of Cucumbers to fill up frames 
and pits after the bedding-plants oan be taken out. To¬ 
matoes also should be raised in sufficient numbers to meet 
all requirements. 8pare pits oan often be filled profitably 
with Tomatoes if not required for Oueumbera. These are 
the times when every bit of glass should be kept in full 
work. Keep young growing Cabbages well earthed up, 
the ridge of soil shelters the plants, and promotes their 
growth. Plant out Cauliflowers from frames after being 
well hardened off. Bow winter Greens of all kinds, not 
forgetting Cboude Burleigh and Veitoh’s Autumn Self-pro- 
tecting Brocooli; if planted out at different times, the lat¬ 
ter will give a supply till the end of January, or later, if 
lilted and placed in cold pits. Sow and plant out Let¬ 
tuces. Stir the surface among growing crops everywhere. 
Trap mice, and dust dry ashes among plants that are likely 
to be eaten by sings. Vegetable Marrows and ridge Cucum¬ 
bers may yet be planted in pots and raised in gentle heat. 
Make up Mushroom-beds in open sheds. 

E. Hobdat. 


Work la tbe Town Garden. 

Greenhouse Ferns that were repotted last month ought 
to be moving again nioely now, especially if they have had 
tbe benefit of a little extra warmth sinoe the operation. I 
have frequently cut up large old masses of the common 
Maiden-hair (Adi&ntum cuneatum) in the early spring, 
potting the pleots up in pots large enough to hold them 
oomfortably, with a little fresh soil all round, and placed 
them in a warm house, where, kept moderately ©lose and 
moist, they have soon made a splendid fresh growth, and 
formed beautiful plants. This is the beet of having a 
second structure which is kept warmer and moister Utah 
ths greenhouse, as one can move anything of tais kiod Into 
it just to give them a start, and once got into an active 
oondition, there is not much trouble in keeping them 
going afterwards. This beautiful Fern can he done well hi 
even Lhe most unlikely Realities, with a little expcrienc« 
and skill, at any rate during lhe summer months, though 
in the winter the fronds ars very liable to die off or go shab¬ 
by. What it dislikes is the dry and dusty atmosphere of a 
sitting-room, and the effects of gas are even worse. Lose 
no time in repotting any Ferns that have not yet been 
attended to. For most of the kinds I like a mixture of 
loam and peat, with plenty of sand and a little leaf-eoil, if 
at hand, better than anything else. Drain well, make the 
soil fairly firm, and be very parlioular about having per¬ 
fectly clean and dry pots and crocks. Keep the plants as 
dose and warm as possible afterwards, and moist over¬ 
head, too, but water the soil very sparingly until it be¬ 
comes ocoupied by fresh roots. This la also a good time to 
repot Palms in cool-houses or windows, etc., though with 
a brisk heat a month ago would have been better. Simi¬ 
lar soil to that recommended for Ferns suits these admir¬ 
ably, and the same general rules as to potting and treat¬ 
ment may be followed with advantage. In an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature. Chained rope exoelsa and C. For¬ 
tune!, Pbosnlx reolinata, the Kent las, etc., are preferable 
to suoh kinds as the Lataniasand Cocos, whioh requite more 
heat. Pbrnnix daotylifera, tbe Date Palm, is a very hardy 
and useful kind, easily raised from ordinary Date-stones, 
which may be sown at onoe in a brisk hot-bed. Hyacinths 
grown in pots or glasses Bhould he hardened off stightfy as 
soon as the flowers are over, and planted out in any odd 
corner where there Is a fair amount of light and sunthine. 
Here they will flower more or less well for yean If not dis¬ 
turbed. If planted deep—6 to 8 inches—other things may 
he grown over or among them. A few Cucumbers for an 
early crop may ha planted out now in any house or pit 
where a temperature of 60 degs. can he maintained, or In 
a frame over a moderate hot-Ud. B. C. R. 


THU COMING WBBKB WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from April 25 th 
to May 2nd. 

Removed bedding planta to cold frames, and some tem¬ 
porary places made with boards, and covered them at night 
with straw mats. I suppose nobo Jy has too much glass fit 
this season. “ Who loves a garden loves a greenhouse too 1 
sounds very pretty; but I fancy the gardener who grows 
all his plants in the open air has the best of it. At any 
rate, he Is free from many carklng cares at this season, 
when so many thousands of little plants In pots are calling 
out for drink, and to be kept warm by ooverings at night. 
Planted Duke of Albany ana Ne Plus Ultra Peas, also Tay¬ 
lor's Broad Windsor Beans. Pricked off Stocks, Asters, 
Pansies, ha : the lset named were prioked out in tbe open 
air, but Astern and other tender things are In frames. 
Divided and transplanted some old roots of Christmas 
Roees The soil has been made rich with old manure, 
leaf-mould, and oharred rubbish, as I find them do best in 
this material. Put in cuttings of Polnsettias, inoluding 
the white variety, of which a few plants are grown for the 
sake of variety. Chrysanthemums are now all in oold pits 
and frames, with the lights drawn off at every favourable 

E rtuntty, but they are well oovered at nights. Those 
m intended to produoe flowers have not, neither will 
Lopped. 1 like the Chrysanthemums in various forms; 
some are to be as large as they oan be obtained, and others 
pinohed in to form dwarf bushes; the unpiuohed plants 
give the largest blooms, but ths question may he asked, Is 
extra else necessary ? And the only answer poesible at 
present is that it is so long ss the public will have it so. 
And I think the upper olarnes ars just now as urgent Jy de¬ 
manding big flowers, big Grapes, Strawberries, Peaohes, 
and Gooseberries as people in humble oiroumstancee—in 
fact, more so. Sowed Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, 
Forget-me-nots, and Columbines. Made up a Mushroom- 
bed in an open shed on the north side of a building ; they 
are generally more productive in tbfeoool position la sum¬ 
mer than oat In the open, and tbe Mushroom-house in hot 
weather la not suitable. Set Melons in a warm pit. I 
always like to get half-a-dozen flowers open on a plant' at 
the same time, therefore waited for several blooms to oome; 
this delays the crop a Httle, though certainly not much. 
Again, one might suppose that a number of fruits fertilised 
on the same day would ripen together, but this does not 
always follow; at least, there will not arise any inoon- 
venienoe from having a glut of ripe Melons. Shifted on 
young Vines jpst rooted from eyes. Planted out non 
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Cauliflower*, and towed seeds of Wslchersa and Autumn 
Oiant; also Brooroli of various kinds, and other winter 
Greens. Planted Gladiolus Brenchley ensls to Succeed t hose 
planted last month Pla< ted Scarlet Runners and dwarf 
Brana Made a new plantation of Violets. Trained Pelar- 
fooiums; only a sufficient number of stakes are used to 
oxen out tbs plants to prevent overcrowding. Before the 
plants come into blossom shall give them a little more 
Tbbsooo-amoke, eo that they may be perfectly clean and 
free from insects when ths flowers expand. Looked over re¬ 
cently grafted trees to stop cracks In tbs clay. Sow ed more 
Ckirot# and Beet; also 8corzonera and Chicory. Pricked 
out Leeks raised in frame, and sowed a pinch of seed for 
late use. Sowed a pot of Humea elegant; 1 bars not 
grown this old biennial of late years, but we want some¬ 
thing fresh, and to many ths old plant will come up new 
again. Pricked out Brussels Sprouts sown in a box for 
early planting. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GLOXINIAS ANDraEIR CULTURE. 
Among dimmer-flowering stovo plants, few, if 
any, are more showy and useful tn&n Gloxinias, 
which have been very much improved of late 
years, as instead of the small flowers we used to 
see, we now have them of great size. Not only 
are the flowers now of a larger size, but they 
have been much improved in substance and are 
often richly spotted and of varied colours 


till they show leaf, and then it is necessary to 
give it very sparingly, or the bulbs, if kept wet, 
will rot. Any that are in stock and have been 
wintered in pots are best started without any dis¬ 
turbance, by being left in the soil as they are, the 
only requisite to get them to move being a little 
moisture and a brisk heat. As soon, however, 
os young shoots from the crown show, it is 
necessary then to stand them up near the glass to 
prevent them from becoming drawn. At the 
stage mentioned it may easily be seen if all or 
any admit of division, and if so, no time should 
be lost in cutting them through, which may be 
done with a knife. It is a good plan then 
to dust the cut part with charcoal. To assist 
in this as well it is requisite to keep those 
portions dry for a few days or a week, and 
they are sure to heel and soon form roots, after 
which their growth will be rapid. The way to 
increase Gloxinias by means of their leaves is 
to take oft' any of the most forward, so as to 
secure a short piece of stem at the base of each. 
If this is ent clean across without any bruise, 
no further preparation is needed, and they may 
be inserted at once. The sized pots most suit¬ 
able for this are 4 \ inch, which should be welt 



A good form of hybrid Gloxinia. Kngraved from a photograph. 


(•ae illustration). At one time there were none 
but the drooping kinds, and here again the im¬ 
provement has been very marked, as there has 
teen quite a transformation, those having given 
place to erect varieties, which are all in favour 
at the present time and deservedly so, as in¬ 
stead oi hiding their beauty they display their 
fine form and rich shades and markings to the 
greatest advantage. Some of the named sorts 
of these are really grand, and those who desire 
the very best should buy plants or bulbs and 
start them at once, as by so doiDg they may be 
had in flower early, and not only that, but it is 
very likely that the roots will admit of division, 
and thus a quick increase may be effected. If 
not in this way, it may readily be done by pro¬ 
pagating from the most forward leaves either 
pot in entire or divided by cutting through the 
middle. To start 

Dormant plants of Gloxinias that are fresh 
bought in they should be potted in small pots in 
aandy soil, that which is most suitable being 

C it and loam in about equal proportions, or 
f-mould and the latter in the same degree. 
When potted the crown of the bulb should be 
kept just level with the top of the soil. The 
proper condition for this at starting is only 
just moist, as the plants do not require water 
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drained and filled with sharp, sandy soil, and 
the leaves put in close around the edge. This 
done, the best way then is to water to settle 
the sand, and plunge each pot in another a little 
larger, when if covered with bell-glasses to fit 
over the leaves, roots will soon be formed. To 
aid them in doing this they should have a nice 
shaded position in a warm-house, but be 10 

{ ilaced as to have plenty of light. Unless the 
eaves are put in very early in the season they 
will not do mnch the first year by way of mak¬ 
ing plants and flowering, and it is generally as 
well to leave them without any disturbance till 
the following spring, then start and pot in the 
way already referred to above. If a number of 
Gloxinias are required they may quickly bo 
had by 

Raising them from seed, and if this is sown 
at once (being a late season) they will make 
nice little bulbs, some of which may flower 
before the end of autumn. To make Bure of 
getting them up it is necessary to bo very parti¬ 
cular about the preparing anil sowing, the chief 
thing being the pressing and perfect levelling 
of the surface of the soil in the pota or pans and 
the watering after, as none should be given or 
needed when the seed is sown. If so, the seed 
is almost sure to be washed away or in too deep 


for it to germinate, as owing to its exceeding 
fineness it will not bear covering, and if it has 
any at all, only the thinnest particles of silver 
sand should be sifted between. The next point 
is to cover with a pane of glass, as this is very 
important, for the keeping perfectly close in 
that way not only preserves a regular degree of 
warmth, but it prevents evaporation, aDd thus 
maintains an equable moisture till the seed 
germinates. The want of this is why so much 
good seed fails, as alternate wet and drought do 
not suit it, and often when it has sprouted 
the drought kills, as it has not had time 
to get nold of the soil. I regard the 
glass covering, therefore, as almost indis¬ 
pensable, and besides that it is also a good 
plan to shade with a piece of brown paper 
over the top, aa it ahuta out light ; but it 
need hardly bo aaid that the paper should be 
removed aa soon aa the seed germinates. The 
proper position for the pans or pots, then, is on 
a shelf up near the glass in a house, with a moist 
temperature varying between 70 degs. and 
80 degs. In such a situation, with snch con¬ 
ditions, the progress of the young plants will 
1 m rapid, and as soon as large enough to handle 
they should be pricked ofT and stood in a 
similar place as before, and kept sprinkled or 
damped to give them a start. The next attention 
they will require is to be potted singly, and this 
should be done into small 3-inch pots, from 
which it will be necessary to shift into 4}-inch 
pots later on, and in these the plants may be 
allowed to bloom, aa they will be quite large 
enough the first year. As soon as their beauty 
is over the plants should be gradually dried off, 
and in autumn or winter laid on their sides in 
any house, with a temperature ranging about 
60 degs., where they will be quite safe till the 
spring. _ 8. 

PROPAGATING DAHLIAS. 

In private gardens, where but comparatively 
few Dahlias are required, the work of propa¬ 
gating for the summer of the present year may 
still be proceeded with just at present ; but on 
the part of those nurserymen who make a lead¬ 
ing speciality of the Dahlia, the preparations 
for propagation on a large scale have to be com¬ 
menced early in the year. The ground-roots, 
which have been preserved since they were 
lifted in October, are constantly being examined 
and prepared for the cutting season. Clear, 
drying, frosty weather—so Iona as frost can be 
kept from any oontact with tno roots—is the 
best weather to preserve Dahlia-roots in 
safety through the winter. When the weaihir 
is close, mild, and damp, rot is apt to attack 
the roots. Dahlia propagation is best done, 
on a large scale, early in the year, in a low, 
lean-to, span-roofed house, with a raised bed, 
heated by means of hot-water pipes. Slates ate 
placed over the pipes, so as to form a hot-water 
chain bar below, and on these a suitable bed 
is made up. The work commences about the 
first or second week in February, when the 
roots are placed upon the bed and par¬ 
tially covered with finely sifted soil, but leaving 
bare the dormant eyes round the base of the 
main stem of the previous year, as it is from these 
the cuttings spring. Ths propagator is not free 
from disappointments, even after he has brought 
his roots safely through the winter and placed 
them in the bed. At this stage speedy decay 
will set in, and rot destroy a valuable root in a 
short time, or for some reason a root will go 
blind and give no increase, which is a great dis¬ 
appointment. It is particularly vexing when 
the root of a promising seedling fails in this 

way. The . , . 

Number of roots of a variety employed for 
obtaining cuttings depends upon the demand for 
plants. Of some sorts from 250 to 300 plants 
may be required by a nurseryman who makes a 
leading feature of Dahlias -a beautiful variety 
like Mrs. Gladstone, for instance, is always in 
demand. Cuttings are soon put forth, and 
when they are 3 inches or so in length, they are 
removed by means of a sharp knife, care being 
taken to leave a joint just below where the cut 
is made. The first cuttings are generally stout, 
soft, and hollow, and are thrown aside as 
practically worthless. The next batch are of 
a harder and more wiry character, and these 
make good cuttings, and the propagator goes on 
taking cuttings from a root until it is in danger 
of exhaustion. Cuttings taken off at the end of 
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February require six weeks in which to root; 
but later on—say, at the end of March and 
April, when the days have lengthened and there 
is more solar heat—they will root in three 
weeks. The cuttings are placed in rather small 
pots of light, sandy soil, which is pressed firmly 
about them ; and they are then plunged to their 
rims in a manure-frame where there is a brisk, 
moist bottom-heat. They are kept close until 
they are rooted, when they are potted into 
2£-inch pots, kept close for a time, and then 
gradually subjected to a lower temperature 
until they become fairly hardened off. 

Pot-roots of many varieties are employed 
for propagating when there is a scarcity of 
ground-roots. It may be asked what is meant 
by pot-roots. The very large majority of the 
Dahlias sold in spring are in the form of young 
green plants, either in 2^-inch or 3-inch pots. 
A goodly number of these are unsold, and 
these are stood aside in cold frames for the 
summer, and well watered overhead. They 
form tuberous roots, and sometimes burst 
the pots ; and at the end of the summer, 
when the foliage has died down, the roots are 
knocked out of the pots, dried, and put aside 
for the execution of winter orders. Time was 
when the wholesale seedsmen used to make a 
point of offering pot-roots of Dahlias for sale 
during the winter, but the practice has died 
out. Pot-roots come in very useful for sending 
abroad, and amateur growers are sometimes 
glad to obtain them for an increase of stock. 
Where Dahlias are largely propagated the 
varieties are kept under number, and it is 
obvious a label must be placed in each pot. Up 
to a certain time the varieties are all mixed up 
together in the frames in which they are placed 
preparatory to the spring trade. During April 
advantage is taken of quiet, balmy mornings to 
get all the varieties together, beginning with 
the lowest and going on to the highest; they 
are then returned to the frames in this order, 
so as to facilitate the collection of orders. The 
plants, if gently sprinkled overhead and the 
frames kept close for a few hours, soon recover 
from any check received during exposure. 

R. 


BOUVARDIAS. 

No class of wintering-flowering plants possesses 
such a combination of good qualities as these do, 
blossoming as they do, too, in the dull winter 
months. As conservatory plants, Bouvardias 
are extremely useful, but it is as cut-flowers, 
for either wearing or for use in vases, that they 
show to the best advantage. Their cultivation 
is not so difficult as some seem to imagine, pro¬ 
viding you have the command of a little heat to 
assist them in the first stages of their growth. 
The manner in which I cultivate and increase 
the stock is as follows : After the flowering 
period is over I keep the plants rather drier 
at the roots for a short time ; then cut them 
back and start in heat, keeping them thus until 
the growth has made sufficient progress to 
enable me to secure good cuttings. These are 
inserted in small pots of loam and sand, and 
stood in the propagating-frame, being kept sup¬ 
plied with moisture top and bottom, the tem¬ 
perature being between 65deg. and 70deg. When 
rooted they are potted singly into small pots, using 
loam and leaf-mould, and once more returned to 
their former quarters, keeping them stopped at 
every joint to ensure Bturdy and bushy plants. 
As the plants fill the pots with roots they are 
once more shifted into whichever size pot is 
most convenient for flowering, giving rich soil, 
and draining well. They are then returned to 
the warm-house for a time. As the summer ad¬ 
vances they are moved into pits or frames 
out-of-doors, keeping close and shaded until 
they can be safely inured to receiving more air. 
Keep them stopped until August, after which 
they will have plenty of time to form their 
clusters of flowers. When the plants are suffi¬ 
ciently hardened to admit of it, air should be 
left on all night, as by thus doing we help to 
make their growth strong and sturdy, this being 
conducive to their future good behaviour during 
the flowering period. I supply them with abun¬ 
dance of water, and give stimulants once a week. 
As the cold weather sets in, the plants are re¬ 
moved to a greenhouse where the frost is just 
excluded, and a few at a time are introduced 
into heat. The ones that are forced first are 
cut back and grown on again, so as to produce a 


second lot of flowers. The rest of the plants 
are, in their turn, treated in the manner men¬ 
tioned for the increase of stock. A good selec¬ 
tion of varieties may be taken from any nursery¬ 
man’s catalogue. Suffolk Subscriber. 


OLIVIAS (HIMANTOPHYLLUMS). 

It has often been a source of wonder to me that 
these lovely and comparatively easily-cultivated 
greenhouse plants should not be more extensively 
grown than they are. I have, at the present 
time, a pot containing a dozen bulbs, ten of 
which have thrown up apikes, each one averaging 
twenty flowers to a truss, and the appearance 
they present is indeed grand. The deep-green 
leaves themselves are quite a feature, resembling 
leathern thongs in shape. When the plants first 
arrived here they wore in a very bad state ; but 
after being potted in good loam and sand they 
were put in the greenhouse and kept well 
supplied with water all through their growing 
period, after which they were kept considerably 
drier. As soon as the flower-spikes began to 
appear, the plants were shifted into a warmer 
house so as to throw up the flowers well 
above the foliage. It is not necessary to pot 
very frequently—in fact, they will thrive for 
years in the same pots if well supplied with 
stimulants ; great care, however, being taken to 
ensure a free passage for the large supplies of 
water the plants require, as, if badly drained, 
stagnation ensues, which is almost sure to end 
fatally. They are increased by division or seed, 
the former being the most common method of so 
doing. Some gardeners grow their plants in 
heat until they have made fair progress, after 
which they gradually harden them off and keep 
them out-of-doors until the winter, and during 
the summer, by judicious use of the canvas awn¬ 
ings, protect the foliage from the burning rays of 
the sun—the power of which, being enhanced 
by its passage through the glass, would other¬ 
wise blister and scorch the leaves, so as to com¬ 
pletely spoil their appearance. I have seen plants 
sometimes with scarcely a leaf free from blisters 
which might otherwise have been splendid 
objects—for half their beauty is lost, if the 
foliage is not in good condition. No one who 
has a greenhouse ought to be without this plant, 
and 1 think that any amateur who is an 
admirer of Lily-like flowers should give them a 
trial, and I am assured that, providing they 
receive ordinary attention, they would amply 
repay whatever care was bestowed upon them. 

Suffolk Subscriber. 


SOWING CHINESE PRIMULA SEED. 

If it is desired to have plants of the charming 
and pre-eminently useful Chinese Primrose in 
full bloom by the early autumn—say, in October 
or the beginning of November—it is a very good 
time now to sow the seed. In an ordinary way, 
when the plants are not wanted until Christmas 
or thereabouts, any time in April, or even the 
first part of May, is time enough to make a 
start; and unless early bloom is really an object, 
there is no advantage in getting them to work 
sooner, especially as this kind of thing is much 
more easily accommodated and attended to after 
the bedding and other summer-flowering plants 
are out of the way. These Primulas are usually 
regarded as not particularly easy things to raise 
from seed, and I must confess to some failures 
myself. A great deal depends upon the Beed ; 
if fresh and good it germinates readily. But a 
good deal of trouble is often experienced in 
getting the ordinary seed of commerce to grow 
and make good plants, whether on account of 
imperfect fertilisation or because it is kept on 
hand too long I cannot say, but it must be one or 
the other. Unfortunately, it is the worst strains 
of these, and all other plants, that both produce 
seed mostplentif ully and germinate and grow best. 
Highly-bred stocks are more shy of seed-bearing, 
and demand more care and skill to grow them, 
which explains the fact that they are compara¬ 
tively scarce and expensive. The seed may be 
sown in pots, pans, or boxes ; but I prefer either 
of the two latter, as they do not dry so quickly 
as pots, and an even degree of moisture is essen¬ 
tial to success. The drainage must be extra 
free, and a light porous compost be employed ; 
I find a mixture of about equal parts of loam, 
leafrmould, Cocoa-nut-fibre, and sand very 
suitable. Do not use too much soil; a depth of 
I inch, exclusive of drainage and the rough sift¬ 


ings that ought always to be placed over it, are 
plenty, nor should it be sifted too finely. As 
regards 

Covering the seed, I have tried deep as well 
as light coverings, and also none at all, and find 
the best results accrue from burying the seed 
with about one-eighth of an inch of either fresh, 
sweet Cocoa-nut-fibre or leaf-mould, not too 
finely sifted (this must be done when dry), and 
mixed with a little sand. When not covered at 
all the seed is apt to become dry, while light 
and air must be excluded by means of close 
coverings of glass and paper, and this is apt to 
cause mildew and sourness, &c. A moderate tem¬ 
perature is better than either a high or very low 
one; 60 degs. to 65 degs. is plenty, and better 
than more, while germination will take place 
more slowly in even less than this, under favour¬ 
able circumstances. Last year I sowed in a totally 
unheated house at the end of June, and although 
the weather was wet and bitterly cold, the 
thermometer frequently falling to 40 degs. at 
night during July and August, every seed ger¬ 
minated and grew well. But then it was all of 
my own saving of the previous season, and I find 
I can always succeed better with my own seed 
than any other. An advantage of raising the 
plants with as little heat as possible is that they 
will stand more cold and rough treatment after¬ 
wards. Many of those referred to were frozen 
hard several times during the past winter, but 
did not seem to mind it a bit, and are now in 
full flower. The soil must be kept even and 
moderately moist, and the young plants be 
pricked on as soon as they have made two or 
three proper leaves. Shade during the earlier 
stages is, of course, essential, but it should not 
be heavy, and the young plants ought to be 
kept as near the glass as convenient. A mode¬ 
rately close, as well as moist, atmosphere, suits 
them best until they become established in the 
small pots to which they are transferred, in 
June or July, from the store-boxes, when they 
had better be transferred to a frame or low pit 
in a very lightly shaded position, and after a 
few days be freely ventilated. In potting always 
sink the plants as deeply in the soil as can be 
done without burning the growing heart, as 
then they need no support from sticks, Ac., and 
do better in every way also. B. C. R. 


338. — Treatment of Swainsona 
galegifolia alba —This is what is termed 
a New Holland plant, and requires a warm 
greenhouse in winter, but will be better in the 
open air, after the growth is made, to ripen the 
wood ; or, say, from the middle of July to end 
of September should be potted firmly in loam, 
peat, and sand in well-drained pots. Must be 
frequently syringed during summer and well 
supplied with water.—E. H. 

383. — Treatment of Lapageria 
rosea. —This plant is nearly hardy and will do 
best planted out in a well-drained bed of rough 
peat with a few bits of turfy loam mixed with 
it, and a little charcoal and sand to keep it open. 
During growth especially the plant requires a 
good deal of water, hence the need for ample 
drainage. Plant at the cool end of the house, 
and if in partial shade during the hot summer 
months all the better. I have had it do well in 
a north-house. If grown in a pot trained on a 
trellis set the plant out in the open air on the 
north side of a wall, when the growth is com¬ 
pleted the beginning of July, and house again 
the end of September or beginning of October.— 
E H 

373— Cyclamens, Preesias, and Nar 

Cissi.— Place the Cyclamens in a cold frame 
in May and gradually dry them. The same 
treatment will suit Freesias, but the drying-off 
process must be very gradual, so that the plants 
may drop off to rest very quietly. Plant the 
Narcissi out in the border. They will be of no 
use for forcing next year. About August repot 
the Cyclamens and Freesias.—E. H. 

375.— Propagating Azaleas— Most of 
the Azaleas sold in this country are imported 
from Belgium, and are grafted plants. The 
nurserymen of Ghent and Brussels make a 
speciality of their culture; but ** O. K.” may 
strike cuttings of his choice Azalea if he has the 
convenience. I have rooted them in an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse, under a bell-glass placed in a 
shady part of the house. Select healthy cut¬ 
tings of the young wood, 3 inches long, when 
just getting a little firm at the base. Make a 
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clean cat with a aharp knife cloae to a leaf joint, 
remove the leaves from the bottom of the out- 
tine, and insert in pots of sandy peat, made firm, 
and with half an inch of silver sand on the top ; 
make a mark with the bell-glass on the sand, and 
insert the cuttings inside the mark, so that the 
bell-glass will cover them, without coming into 
contaot with the leaves. Keep the sand moist 
and wipe the bell-glass quite dry inside every 
morning.—K. H. 

- This is a very simple matter, but it takes 

about three years to produce fair-sized plants, 
so that it is a question whether it is not more 
satisfactory to purchase them ready made. Last 
year, after my Azaleas had dme blooming, I 
had a visit from a very genial, good-natured 
gardener, and he told me that he would advise 
roe to cut them hard back, keep them in warmth 
nntil June, then Btand them out in the shade 
and keep them moist by syringing, and I should 
then have some fine plants. Well, I let him 
work his will upon them, and he cut them back 
almost to stumps. I followed his directions 
carefully, but tney never put out another leaf 
--he had killed them all. Of the pieces which 
were taken off I selected the best and youngest 
for cuttings, divided them just below a joint, 

C fc them into a 5-inch pot in a mixture of peat, 
f-mould, sand, and a little loam, and stood 


the Swanley Double White. Turtle's Surprise 
(new) is very similar to Raspail, but is of a 
dwarfer habit, a shade or two darker in colour, 
and, if possible, even more floriferous.—6. C. R. 

391.—Treatment of Hyacinths and 
Freesias. —Hyacinths can be purchased at 
such a cheap rate in the autumn that it does 
not pay to take much trouble with them after 
they go out of flower. I advise you to plant 
them out-of-doors without seriously injuring 
either the roots or the leaves. The Free Bias re¬ 
quire to be kept in the greenhouse and well 
watered until the foliage is quite yellow ; the 
pots may then be placed on a sunny shelf, and 
remain without any water until the middle of 
August, when they require repotting in fresh 
soil.—J. C. C. 

379 — Stephanotis floribunda in & 
greenhouse.— in a general way, this plant 
requires more heat to ao it well that can be 
obtained in an ordinary greenhouse. It should 
be potted in rough loam and peat, made fairly 
porous with sand and broken oharcoal. Keep 
the plant dry, or nearly so, in winter. In the 
stove the plant is an evergreen, but in the 
greenhouse many of the leaves will fade, and 
this has an exhausting effect, and the new 
growth, starting late in spring, has not time to 
ripen sufficiently to flower well. Of course, 


drier atmosphere than most other stove plants. 
Especially if at all cramped at the root, plenty 
of liquid-manure ought to be given while the 
plant is growing and flowering, or a sprinkling 
of guano now and then is excellent.—B C. R. 

371.— Potting Oenistas audDeutzlas. 
—If the plants are pot-bound they will require 
larger pots, as if the soil is in bad oondition 
from overcrowding repotting will be necessary. 
In the latter case the wet, inert soil should be 
taken away, and sound turfy loam, enriched 
with leaf-mould and a sprinkling of sand, used. 
But unless it is desired to have plants of a larger 
size it is not necessary to repot annually, as 
Btimulants can be given when required when 
the plants come into bloom.—E. H. 

392. -Flowers for autumn and winter- 

blooming.— Cm. ran»s End » hn ene Primulas will giva 
the greatest satisfaction, and for the autumn and early 
winter should t-e sown at once. For spring sow in a 
month’s time.—E. H. 


WHITE SPANISH ONIONS. 

Under this heading may safely be included a 
large number of forms, differing very slightly, if 
at all, from each other, but all of good shape and 
serviceable. The best known of these vaiieties 
are Deptford, Nuneham Park, Improved Read¬ 
ing, Banbury, Anglo-White Spanish, Veitch’s 
Maincrop, Giant Zittau, Rousham Park Hero, 
and Sandy Prize, and Concord (here figured), all 
of which, save the last, I have grown at different 
times without observing any very marked dif¬ 
ference in them. When firet sent out the so- 
called novelties do surpass the older forms, but 
in the course of a few years the stock appears 
to deteriorate, this confirming me in the theory 
that the superiority rests more with the better 

S rown seed and the extra attention to cultural 
etails than from any inherent and fixed quali¬ 
ties they possess, in the case of seed-saving 
from novelties, the bulbe are all well selected 
and carefully ripened, while the greatest care 
is bestowed upon them when producing seed, 
the consequence beiDg that an extra good stock 
is available for distribution. The commoner 
forms receive very different treatment, the prlfu 
cipal aim being to save es much seed a% pos¬ 
sible, the lowness of prices forbidding sjvy extra 

r ins beiDg bestowed upon them. Personally, 
always prefer to pay a fairly goad price for 
the 

Bert herd, being well assured this will get mi- 
nate more surely and strongly, and the subse¬ 
quent progress of the plants be far more satis¬ 
factory than is the case with inferior seed end 
what results from it. I may be wrong in my 
deductions, but I have not met with anything 
during the past six seasons or since the intto- 
duction of several presumably new varieties to 
surpass the stock of true White Spanish, as 
saved and grown for many years past by a 
friend in Dorsetshire. Had he so chosen he 
might have exhibited it repeatedly, and then 
have sold it as a distinct and new form, but it 
would have been a good stock of the true White 
Spanish Onion all the same. A good bed of 
Onions ia always an object of pride with most 
gardeners. Exhibitors generally have adopted 
the plan of raising a considerable number of 
plants in boxes, the seed being sown early in 
February, transplanting to the open taking 
place towards the end of April. Although 
quite small when thus put out, they are jet 
considerably ahead of any obtained by sowing 
seed in the open ground, and this gam ia sub¬ 
sequently more than maintained. The plan of 
sowing seed in the autumn with the Tripolis, 
subsequent treatment also being identical, alto 
results in the formation of extra large and early 
bulbs, but these usually become mu:h too 
coarse and ugly ; whereas those raised in the 
spring mature nearly as early, and are far more 
taking in appearance. A rich yet solid root- 
run is necessary for the production of firm, 
short - necked, long-keeping Onicnr—this, 
whether the seed is sown where the plants ate 
to grow or transplanting is resorted to. If 
extra large bulbs are required, surfacings of 
special manures and a mulching of leal-toil, 
snort manure, or even fine dry soil ought to be 
given. Well grown, 

Eari.t-matured bulbs of the White Spanish 
types present a very clean appearance, the 
necks being t mall and the outer skins of a bright 
straw colour, but, as a rule, they are tomewhat 
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Our Readers’ Illustrations : A well-selected Whits Spanish Onion Conoord. 
Engraved for Oardrnins Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. W. 
Norman Blake, Bedford. 


them near the light in my warm-house. They 
all struck, and will some day make nice little 
plants.— A. G. Butler. 

374.— Palms from seed.— Unless you 
have artificial heat, and plenty of it, the Palm 
seeds will be a long time in germinating. Even 
when plunged in a hot-bed the seeds start slowly, 
and several years will elapse befere the plants 
attain any decorative value, hence it is better 
and cheaper for those who only want a few 
plants to troy them and leave the raising to the 
specialist. Palms suitable for the greenhouse or 
tne room are cheap enough now.—E. H. 

405 — Treatment of Chinese Primu¬ 
las after flowering.— If the plants are in 
good condition now, and carefully treated, they 
will flower again next year, but they will not 
continue in bloom so long es young ones. Cut 
off all the old flowers now and place the plants 
on a shelf that is somewhat shaded, and leave 
them in the greenhouse until the middle of 
June. They may then be placed in the open 
air for a few weeks. About the middle of 
August turn them out of their pots, and, after 
removing half of the old soil, put them back in 
the tame pots with some fresh earth. After this 
treat them as you would young plants.—J. C. C. 

382.— Zonal Pelargoniums for winter 
flowering. —The best half-dozen for this pur¬ 
pose are the old Vesuvius (single scarlet) and 
West Brighton Gem, H. Jacoby (single crimson), 
F. V. Raspail (semi-double, deep-ecarlet, the 
best of all), Mdme. Thibaut (double pinkj, and 
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when wintered in the stove, the plant may be 
removed to the greenhouse or conservatory when 
in flower in summer, but this is a very different 
thing to keeping it all the year round in \he 
greenhouse, ana where one succeeds in growing 
this plant satisfactorily in the greenhouse a good 
many fail.—E. H. 

- The best soil for this plant is good light 

fibrous kam, or decayed tuif, with a fourth of 
leaf-soil, or very old decayed manure, and some 
rough sand or grit. It will grow iu peat, but 
in loam of the right quality the growth is 
stouter, and at the same time more short- 
jointed, and the plants flower more freely. If, 
however, the loam is at all heavy or deficient in 
fibre, better add from a quarter to half the 
quantity of good moorland peat. The plant 
succeeds best when set out in a well-drained 
bed of soil, and if this is raised, and 
some hot-water pipes run beneath it or 
along one or both sides, so much the 
better, as it loves a little bottom-beat. In 
winter the temperature may fall frequently to 
45 degs., oi occasionally as low as 40 degs., and 
no harm will result so long as the plant, or, 
rather the soil, is kept moderately dry. But 
in the spring the heat should be increased to 
60 degs. by night, with a proportionate rise in 
the daytime, more water be given, and the plant 
be frequently and vigorously syringed. In fact* 
during the season of growth and flowering it 
requires moderate stove treatment, but, at. ihe 
same time, will endure more air and a rather 
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flat and often rather hollow underneath, con¬ 
sequently they do not weigh particularly well, 
and lose ground in competition with the newer 
forms of a different type with well rounded 
bases. Nor do they keep over well. Properly 
harvested, bunched, or roped up, and kept cool 
and dry, the season may last to March, but 
rarely extends far beyond that month. As 
regards table quality, little or no fault can be 
found with them, but it is the comparatively 
small bulbs that experienced cooks most prefer. 

__ W. 

SEAKALE FOR AMATEURS’ GARDENS. 
It is unfortunate that this most excellent vege¬ 
table is so little grown in amateurs’ or cottagers' 
gttdens —owing, nodoubt, to theideathat expen¬ 
sive forcing-houses or Seakale-pots, With all the 
necessary attendant expense and litter of fer¬ 
menting manure, are absolutely necessary to bring 
it to perfection. Now, we know that to have 
it for the whole length of time during which it 
may be called in season, and which extends 
from three or four weeks before Christmas until 
near midsummer, some kind of forcing and re¬ 
tarding must be practised ; but for the average 
owner of a garden a much shorter season will 
suffice, and at no period of the year is it more 
welcome than from February to the middle of 
May, as the variety of vegetables then in season, 
especially after such a winter as the past, is at 
its lowest ebb, and a dish of Seakale will, I am 
sure, be very welcome in any kitchen as a change 
to the restricted list of root-crops that have 
formed the staple of the vegetable supply since 
the frost played suoh havoc with all kinds of 
green stuff ; and I am sure that anyone starting 
on the cultivation of this crop for the first time 
will be surprised to find how readily it can be 
increased, grown, and blanched for table, and 
will wonder how he could have so long ne¬ 
glected such an excellent vegetable. The usual 
modes of increasing Seakale are by seed or root- 
cuttings. 

By seed. -The seed should be soaked a day 
before it is sown, as it germinates more rapidly. 
No time should now be lost in getting it into 
the soil. Select a good open piece of land 
that has been deeply cultivated and liberally 
manured, and draw drills 2 feet apart, scatter¬ 
ing the seed evenly along the drills, whioh should 
be deep enough to oover the seed about 1 inch 
deep; covir it over with soil, rake off the stones, 
and very little is needed through the season 
but thinning the plants in the row. 

By root cuttings.— When lifting the plants 
for forcing a good many of the long thong-like 
rooti will get broken off, and others that are 
on the plants can be shortened, so that they 
may be more conveniently arranged, and these 
roots, if cut into lengths of about 6 inches, will 
all make good plants. The lower end should be 
kept slanting, and the top flat, and if they are 
packed in a box with some fine soil amongst 
them they will soon form crowns on the top 
and by April will be ready for planting out in 
rows 2 feet apart, and the sets 1 foot, and if 
kept clear of weeds they will make fine crowns 
fit for forcing by the end of the year. For a 
small establishment a good large box, set in any 
place where a little heat can be given to it, 
makes » capital place for getting a supply of 
blanohed Seakale, and if placed over the flue of 
the greenhouse, or on the hot-water pipes, it 
will come on rapidly. All that is needed is to 
nut enough soil into the bottom of the box to 
bury the root a in level with the crowns, and 
then give a good watering, and keep quite dark 
, by putting on a lid, or any doee covering ; and 
by nutting in as many fresh roots every week 
as there are cut and removed, a constant supply 
will be kept up, and any roots that are not 
needed for forcing may be blanohed very easily 
by putting coal-ashes in heaps over the crowns 
as soon as the least sign of growth is visible, for if 
left to grow even for 1 inch it gets discoloured, 
and never blanches so white as if taken in good 
time, but the Kale that is blanched in this way 
is of the very best quality; and all that is needed 
after it is out is to clear away the ashes, and 
allow the crowns to grow naturally, when each 
plant will develop several rood crowns tbe 
following and succeeding years. 

Gosport, ' _ J . Groom. 

384 —Vegetables for show.— Sow Tur¬ 
nips about the middle of May; or north of 


London, a week earlier. Radishes on a north 
border, in rich soil, and well water, early in July. 
Cos Lettuce middle of May, and again ten days 
later. Cabbage Lettuce about same dates. Peas 
about first week in May. It will be obvious 
that something will depend upon the season and 
situation, and it will be better not to depend 
upon one sowing, though the above dates are 
taken from a diary recording actual results.— 
E. H. 

- You are not likely to get such a definite 

answer to your question as you seem to suppose, 
for the reason that the character of the weather 
prevailing from the time of sowing until the 
date of the show may interfere more or less 
with the calculations. If I were going to depend 
on one sowing only of the subjects you mention, 
I should sow Broad Beans the second week in 
May, and also Marrow Peas, and Turnips and 
Lettuces at the end of that month. Radishes 
may be sown on a north border about eight weeks 
before the time, and Mustard and Cress three 
weeks before the date of the show.—J. C. C. 

TOMATOES UNDER GLASS. 

The season for these has again come round, and 
those who intend to utilise any spare comer of 
their glass-houses for the production of this 
useful and profitable crop, should lose no time 
in getting the plants into their fruiting-pots or 
boxes, as the great thing is to start early, and 
thereby utilise the rays of the sun to the fullest 
extent. If you have not got plants well estab¬ 
lished in 3 inch or 4-inch pots, it will be better 
to buy some than lose valuable time in raising 
them from seed, as one week’s growth before 
midsummer is worth two afterwards. Having 
procured good, sturdy plants of a reliable sort, 
proceed to pot them, and let me advise pots of 
about 10 inches diameter, as they are preferable 
to either larger or smaller ones, for the smaller 
sizes dry very fast, and do not hold soil enough 
to finish off full crops; but much larger ones 
are not only very cumbersome to do anything 
with, and do not yield scarcely any heavier 
crops, but encourage leaf-growth to excess. 
The soil that I find produces the best results is 
the top spit of an old pasture cut about 
4 inch*a thick, ttnd let lie together long enough 
to kill the Grass; this, chopped up roughly, 
makes excellent potting-soil, without any fresh 
manure. Crooks or potsherds are placed at the 
bottom of the pots for drainage, and on this the 
roughest soil rammed down firm; then set the 

S lant on, and fill up with compost rammed 
own quite hard, but don’t fill the pot quite 
full. Set the plants near the glass, and keep 
as warm as possible. Beware of over watering, 
as few plants suffer quicker from excess of mois¬ 
ture, and very few will stand more drying, as 
they appear capable of inhaling moisture 
through the leaves as readily as by the roots 
and it is only when there is exoess of moisture 
that the dread disease makes its appearance. 

___ J. G. H. 

3 ^ “9. r ? wln f L Celery.— The piw, 0 f 
glowing Celery without trenches—that, is by 
planting on the surface of the ground—is one 
that is practical on cold or wet soils, but can¬ 
not be recommended for general adoption, as 
also covering the stems with brown paper 
This plan is generally adopted by growers for 
exhibtion when they wish to show the Celery 
without the blemishes that would probably t»o 
caused by insect attacks were the soil to come in 
contact with the stems. At first sight it may 
appear a saving of labour to plant without 
trenches; but in reality it entails more work 
m the end, unless the produce is to be used 
before the first hard Lost in October puts in an 
appearance. Celery is one of the tenderest 
crops of the kitchen-garden, and to do it justice 
it requires earthing up to the green ends of the 
leaves m early autumn, and when severe 
weather sets in, the addition of a little litter, 
and the higher it is kept above the surface of 
the ground, the greater will the mound of soil 
to protect it be above the surface, and, there¬ 
fore, in the long run more laborious is the 
culture.—C. W. C. 
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OHRY SAH THmtTMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MRS. A. HARDY. 
331.—This Chrysanthemum promises to give 
better results this year than it did last. Good 
blooms last season could be counted on the fingers 
of both h a n ds throughout England. The reason 
for this was principally due to the fact of over¬ 
propagation. The introduction of this peculiar 
kina caused such a furore that so many plants 
were required to meet the demands of customers 
that dealers were compelled to secure every bit of 
growth for that purpose, which left the plants 
in an exceedingly weak state. Plants of any 
variety need to make a reasonably strong growth 
if they are to give good blooms, and this is what 
Mrs. A. Hardy did not accomplish last season. 
Owing to the fact of this variety being naturally 
not of a vigorous habit the excessive pro pag ation 
aggravated the evil. Where good blooms were 
secured they were the proceeds of fairly strong 

S lants. Do not grow the plants in large pots. 

Tothing beyond a 9-inch one should be mM , 
The soil should not be heavy in character, if it 
is naturally that way add plenty of lightening 
material, such as charcoal, wood-ashes, and 
partly decayed leaves. Until the flower-buds 
are swelling freely stimulative food should be but 
little used, and even then if in a weak state it 
will answer best. If a goodly number of plants 
are at command, confine some of them to one 
shoot, concentrating the whole energy of the 
plant into the development of one bloom. 

__ E. M. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FROM CUTTINGS. 

341.—The plants would flower in the 6-inch 
pots they are now in, but not in a satisfactory 
manner. Pots of this size are not large enough 
to maintain plants grown from cuttings inserted 
in the autumn until next November, the usual 
period at which the bulk of the kinds blossom. 
Chrysanthemums are such gross growing and 
feeding plants, that a G-inch pot does not con¬ 
tain nearly enough nutriment for their wants, 
neither does it afford space to apply stimulating 
food in sufficient quantity. The flowers result¬ 
ing from this mode of treatment cannot be 
satisfactory, neither will the foliage be in a 
proper state, and without this, a full crop of 
flowers cannot be secured. I should advise 
“F. M. L.’’ to transfer the plants into 8-inch 
and 9-inch pots from the middle to the end of 
May, or before, if they are well supplied with 
roots—pot bound. The compost should be made 
up with the following ingredients. Three parts 
turfy loam, one part leaf-mould, half a part 
bone or oow-dung, and a liberal quantity of 
sharp silver-sand if tbe loam is inclined to be 
heavy in character. Press the soil into the pots 
firmly, ramming it down with a blunt stick, 
which induces a firm growth, this being most 
essential for the production of well-formed as 
well as large-sized blooms. If exhibiting is the 
object of cultivating Chrysanthemums, it is 
absolutely necessary that attention be paid to 
th$ blooms being perfect in form; those 
quite solid in the petals are preferred to those of 
a loose and flabby texture. Loose potting will 
produce blooms of the latter character, while firm 
soil is conducive to a like nature of the flowers. As 
the plants require abundanoe of water at the roots, 
the drainage should be perfect at the bottom of 
the pots, laying the crocxs in carefully, in such a 
manner that surplus water quickly passes away. 
Stagnant moisture about the roots is an evil to De 
avoided, or the foliage will suffer in consequence. 
Although Chrysanthemums are moisture-loving 
plants, they can have too much. Water should 
onlv be applied to the roots when it is required, 
and then in sufficient quantity to thoroughly 
wet them, waiting until more is needed before 
the next watering is given. When there is no 
danger of the plants suffering from frost iB the 
time they can be put out. If a sheltered spot, 
such as the foot of a south wall, is at hand, the 
plants would be there safe the first week in 
May, provided, of course, they are well hardened 
off before that time by admitting air freely to 
the frame. Cuttings taken in the autumn 
bloom at the same time as those taken in the 
spring, the only difference being in the quality 
of the flowers. The best are the prodnoe of 
autu mn-struck plants; those put in daring the 
spring make good decorative plants, more 
ramarkabls for numbers than quality of the 
individual blossoms. E. M. 
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THUS AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON MANGLE9I. 

This hybrid Rhododendron was railed by 
Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons by crossing R. 
Aucklandi with a garden variety named album 
grandiflorum. It was awarded a first-class cer¬ 
tificate by the Royal Horticultural Society in 
1885. In habit it is not unlike R. Aucklandi, 
which it also resembles in foliage, but the 
flowers are borne in crowded globose trusses 
instead of loosely, as in R. Aucklandi. Each 
flower is about 3 inches in diameter, somewhat 
saucer shaped, and pure-white, with a few red 
spots on the upper segment of the corolla. The 
plant is quite hardy at Coombe Wood, neither 
flower-buds nor foliage having shown any signs 
of injury from frost, although the plants are 
grown in an exposed position. It resembles R. 
Aucklandi in not flowering when small, but 


333.— Distinction of Oonlfers.— The 
botanical distinctions between the three genera, 
Pious, Abies, and Picea are as follows : Pinus 
(true Pines)—leaves long, slender, growing in 
bandies of twos, threes, or fives, each set being 
enclosed at the base in a scaly sheath ; fruit, a 
cone, composed of persistent scales. Abies 
(Spruces)—leaves solitary, more or less scattered 
round the shoots, or somewhat two-ranked in 
their direction, as in the Hemlock Spruce; 
cones growing in a drooping position, and com¬ 
posed of persistent scales. Picea (Silver Firs)— 
leaves flattened, linear or lanoeolate, white be¬ 
neath, and mostly arranged on the upper side 
of the shoots in a more or leas pectinate manner ; 
the cones grow erect on the upper side of the 
top branohes, and are composed of deciduous 
scales, which fall off the axis when the seeds are 
ripe. (2). The " e " in picea is pronounced long 
(nices); the word was formerly written piciea. 
(3). The Pontica pinus of Horace was, most 
probably, the tree which is now known as Pinus, 


Flowers of Rhododendron Mangleri. Engraved for Gaadbxixq Illuitbatbd from a photograph. 


large plants bloom as freely &a any garden Rho¬ 
dodendron. It is named afUr the late Mr. 
J. H. Mangle, of Haslemere. Besides R. 
Mangles, there are several other hybrids, of 
which R. Aucklandi is one of the parents. 
Probably the beat of them is R. kewense, 
obtained by crossing that species with R. 
Hookeri, and flowered at Kew three years ago ; 
this, however, must have protection from spring 
frosts. There are some handsome bushes of it 
in the Kew collection now, and these last June 
were simply sheaves of large, rich, rose-coloured 
flowers. Messrs. C. Smith and Son, of Guern¬ 
sey, Mr. A. Waterer, and Mr. Mangles himself 
have also raised hybrids of considerable beauty 
by crossing R. Aucklandi with the common 
kinds, bnt they do not appear to have got into 
commerce yet. A plant which combines the 
sire and elegance of flower of R. Aucklandi with 
the freedom of flowering and hardiness of R. 
pontieum is a valuable addition to early summer¬ 
flowering shrubs, and such a plant we have in 
R. Manglesi. 
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or Abies, orientalis. (4). The name Retinos- 
pora is derived from the Greek words rtline 
(resin) and »pora (seed), in allusion to the villas 
or channels containing resinous matter with 
which the skin of the seed is furnished. The 
word is pronounced Retinos'pora, the penulti¬ 
mate, or second-last, syllable being short.— 
W. M. 

872.— Striking Deutsls, gracilis- OutUsgs of 
the young wood, S inches long, will sulks an j Urns during 
spring In nest or under a bell-glass in sandj-loam,—K H. 

842. — Trees and shrubs for a town. — Tbs 
Aucube japonic*, common Laurel, or Portugal Laurel 
would be suitable for biding a comparatively low wall. 
The Arbor-Vi»*t end Cupreaeue Lawtonian* also do fairly 
well in partial shade.-C. W. C. 

sea— Austrian Pines. -Beyond removing a dual 
leader, Austrian Pines are better without pruning.— 
EL H. 

412.— Araucaria branches dying.— 
I do not know of anything that can be done to 
■top the bleeding in the tree. Yon may, how¬ 
ever, do something towards making that side of 
the tree where the branches are dead more 


sightly by increasing the vigour of the other 
branches generally, and as they grow they will 
droop doom, and in some measure fill up the 
■pace occupied by those you had to take away. 
You can only do this by surface-dressing the 
soil over the roots with some rich esrth or rot¬ 
ten manure. If laid on thick enough—from 
4 inches to 5 inches—there is nothing to equal 
the latter for renovating trees of any kind, and 
the present is a good time to do the work.— 

J. c. c. 

400 -Propagating an Aucuba.— This throb le 
easily propagated from cutting*, 4 inches or 0 inches long. 
In Auguat and September In * close frame, or they will 
root in the greenhouse. The berriee *Uo, when ripe, may 
be eown.—E. H. 

-If you let the plant drop its berries and leave 

them upon the surface of the ground, you will 
have abundance of young plants, both male and 
female. If, however, you are anxious to in¬ 
crease your stock still more rapidly, you can 
also take outtings of the season’s growth and 
■trike them readily in gentle heat. It is very 
difficult to kiu an Aucuba, but there 
is not the least difficulty in striking 
them. My father used to stick all 
the pieces accidentally broken off 
into the ground, and they rarely 
failed to root.—A. G. Bctljcr. 


336 —"Spot” on O&rnatlons. 
—The man who finds out some effec¬ 
tual mean* of treating and curing 
M spot" on Carnations will be a great 
benefactor to all lovers of this lovely 
flower, and can it not be done? We 
have worse plant foes that we can 
successfully combat. Several reme¬ 
dies are at hand to fall back upon 
when mildew attacks our Rotes, and 
yet when this dreaded "spot "ap¬ 
pears, among the Carnations we are 
almost powerless to check it. I, 
like " Medicus,” have plants that 
have wintered well, but they have the 
"spot,”and this dreadful disease has 
practioally exterminated my stock of 
the sweet old crimson Clove. I tried 
plants from several sources, wintered 
some out-of-doors and some in pots, 
but all with the same result. The 
old Clover appears to be specially 
liable to this disease, and I have also 
observed that some kinds of Carna¬ 
tions are much more so than others. 
One or two good, but unnamed, and 
several named kinds, I have given 
up, solely on this account. One batch 
of plants I once potted up, end 
picked off all the diseased leaves, and 
got rid of it temporarily in this way, 
but a Carnation half denuded of its 
leaves is little better in appearance 
than one afflicted with "spot.” 1 have 
observed that dampness favours its 
appearance and spreading. A lot of 
layers that were the picture of clean¬ 
liness and health last summer were 
attacked with "spot” during some 
dull, damp days, and it spread 
through the lot and destroyed them. 
Ail this must be very discouraging to 
" Medicos,” bnt having had extensive 
dealings with Carnations in late years 
1 have seen a good deal of thepeatat hat 
affect them, and I would prefer "wire- 
worm ” to " spot.” At the same time I do not 
believe but that this disease is amenable 
to treatment, that the spot can be destroyed. 
It is doubtless a fungoid growth ; whether akin 
to mildew or not I must leave for others to 
determine who examine theme things. Would 
that someone wonld do this I We cannot begin 
except at random to treat a disease whose cause, 
nature, or character we know nothing of. 
Cannot " G. S. S. ,” who gives such valuable 
information upon insect pests, help us in this 
matter also ?—A. H. 

340. — Eccremocarpua scaber. — 
" Elsie's " enquiry seems strange, as any 
nurseryman would say that the strong-growing 
and grand climber, Eccremocarpua scsber, may 
be classed with hardies, inasmuch that when the 
ground 1 foot diameter over its roots is covered 
in winter with ashes 6 inohes deep, it springs up 
every year. It does this with greater vigour 
when not killed to the ground in a moderate 
winter on a southern or sheltered aspect.— 
C. E., Lyme JRegi a. 
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ONCIDIUM MACRANTHtJM. 

I am asked by “ E. Chadwick, of Manchester,” 
what is the cause of the shoots of the flower* 
spike of this Orchid, which be has watched for so 
long, going off as the one sent has done ? This 
is a great misfortune, but it is, fortunately, 
one that can easily be remedied, with persever- 
ance. The plant is having its spike eaten up 
with cockroaches, and if they are not destroyed 
they will eventually eat up every green thing in 
the place, as they in increase with alarming 
rapidity. There are about three species of 
these which are destructive in plant-houses, and 
amongst Orchids particularly so, eating both 
roots and young shoots, and, as in this case, 
flower-spikes. They are Blatta orientalis, the 
eastern species that is now so very common in 
London, which is a small beetle. Then there is 
another species, much larger, native of America 
(B. americana), and a still much larger kind 
which comes from the West Indian Islands (B. 
gigantea). This latter is much the rarest, but I 
have not unfrequently found them in cases 
coming from Jamaica and from Trinidad, and 
very quickly killed them as soon as I caught 
them. They are nocturnal feeders, and must be 
searched for by candle-light, and also in the 
daytime they should be searched for and des¬ 
troyed. They usually hide in empty pots, under 
pans, or in the crocks used for drainage, and, 
indeed, in any and every place where they can 
be quiet. Traps for them should be set, into 
which they may get, and from which they have 
no chance of escape. The use of Chace's beetle 
poison is of great service. This is a phosphoric 
paste, which should be spread upon thin slices 
of bread. Every means should be used to catoh 
and kill them, for they are the greatest plague 
and pest to the grower of Orchids. 

Matt. Bramble. 


neither should it be too hot and dry, but it is 
best to have just the happy medium. It should 
be potted in exceptionally well-drained pots, 
and do not over-pot, and does not like over¬ 
loading with soil. The atmosphere must be 
maintained in a moist condition, but I object 
to the use of the syringe overhead. Some I know 
question the propriety of this, but I have had 
large collections of these plants under my 
charge, and I know full well it is best. The 
syringe may be used for sprinkling between the 
pots, and for moistening the bottom of the 
bulbs; but these are surrounded with snob 
large fleshy sheaths, that if the syringe is used 
overhead they retain such a large quantity of 
water that the growth is weakened thereby, 
and does not flower. The plant should be 
raised in potting upon an elevated mound of 
good fibrous peat, with a little chopped Sphag¬ 
num added, and some moderate-sized nodules of 
charcoal, to keep the soil open and to allow the 
water to gain free egress. W hen growth com¬ 
mences—which will be about the time of its 
flowering or soon after—they should be treated to 
a temperature ranging from 65 degs. to 85 degs., 
and tne shade should only be let down during 
the middle of the day, as this Orchid requires 
both sun and light and an abundance of air. 
When the winter comes round any plants that 
have not finished their growth must not be sud¬ 
denly checked, but constrained to ripen up by 
keeping them gently growing. I have seen 
during the past winter plants that had flowered 
late last sebson growing all through that season, 
and they now have sheaths in them ready to 
flower ; but plants that have finished their 

f rowth by the autumn should be rested and 
ept dry, or tolerably so, and oooL 

Matt. Bramble. 


LJELIA PURPURATA. 

I have several enquiries on band asking what 
to do with specimens of this Lselia, ana when 
they will be in flower, what is the colour of the 
blossoms, and how long they will last ?—together 
with a hundred and one other queries which 
would keep one writing, I veritably believe, until 
doomsday, if all the intricacies were well and 
properly defined. It is between forty and fifty 
years ago since the plant was first found, and in 
my early days amongst Orchids we used to have 
a variety with rosy sepals and petals called 
Brysiana. The lip, too. of this form was very 
darkly coloured ; now, however, the fashion is 
to oall this dark form purpnrata, and the kind 
with white sepals and petals purpnrata alba— 
this last is sometimes very disappointing, because 
some expect a white flower entirely, and do not 
look for a blossom with a large, deep-purple lip— 
this, however, 1 continue to call by the name we 
used to know it by long ago—t.e., purpnrata. 
The variety named alba 1 give away to whoever 
likes to have it. I do not think it worth retain¬ 
ing. Now, there are many varieties of this 
plant, and a good one is one of the most superb 
of all the Lcelias. Those plants which produce 
flowers with narrow sepals and petals are 
amongst the worst forms, the better kinds vary 
ing in the breadth of sepals and petals, and the 
size and intensity of the colouring fn the lip. It 
is a large-growing plant, perhaps the largest 
kind We yet know, attaining a height of 2 feet 
and 3 feet, with large clavate bulbs, which sup¬ 
port a broad deep-green leaf. When young the 
fmlbs are plump, but they get slightly furrowed 
with age, and if severely dried in the resting 
season, these become much furrowed and shri¬ 
velled, and it is then a somewhat hopeless task 
trying to restore them to health ; therefore, do 
not punish them in this way in resting them. 
Tbe blossom panicle bears from three to five 
flowers or more, each flower measuring 6 inches 
or 7 inches across. The sepals and petals are 
pure-white; the lip is large, S inches or more 
long, rolled over the column at the base, spread - 
in front; the throat pale-yellow, streaked with 
purple, the entire front lobe being rich violet-1 
purple or crimson, the extreme tip paler. It 
comes into flower in May and June, and the 
flowers will last a month in perfection if the at- 
*mosphere is kept in a proper condition. ItBhould 
not bo too cool, or the petals become dotted 
with brown, which is thereeult of condensation; 


LAS LI A CRISPILABIA. 

flower of this species is sent to mo by 
J. T.bnt it is deeper in colour than I have 
over before seen it; yet I cannot think it is any¬ 
thing but a colour variety. An importation of 
this Orchid, I think, arrived here last season, and 
this, perhaps, is one out of the batch. It is a 
great beauty, being of a very rich, deep crimson 
purple saving the white disc on the lip. ThisLaelia 
was first flowered in England in the celebrated 
collection of Mrs. Lawrence, at Ealing-park, 


and for a long time this plant remained the only 
specimen of it in the country, and I believe the 
only plants in cultivation until quite recently 
were obtained by divisions from tbs Ealing-park 
specimen, consequently it remained a scarce 
kind, and kept at a high price; but now, 
through the efforts of Messrs. Low, of Clapton, 
and Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, we have had in 
reoent years sundry importations of it. Lrelia 
crispilabia is somewhat different in its growth 
to L. cinnabarina, inasmuch as the bulbs are 
shorter, and more pyriform, whilst in that 
species the bulbs are more flask-shaped, with 
a long tapering neck, and of a rougher appear¬ 
ance. The bulb and its stem are about 6 inches 
long; these support a single thick, leathery, 
strap-shaped leaf which is almost 8inches long, and 
deep-green. The flowers emerge from the top of 
the bulb, from between a small spathe, and the 
scape rises from 9 inches to a foot in length, and 
bears from three to six flowers, which are from 
2 inches to 3 inches across. In the ordinary 
species the colour is a soft, rosy-purple, 
or amethyst-purple, the lip being somewhat 
deeper coloured, and the disc white; the 
margin is crisp, and recurved; but in the flower 
now before me the colour is exceptional, being of 
a rioh orimson-purple. Now the question of 
how to grow this plant comes in, and here I can 
only go by what I have seen practised, for this 
is an Orchid that never came into my hands to 
be dealt with as to onlture; but I have seen it 
growing freely in company with L. cinnabarina, 
and under exactly the same conditions, potted 
in rough peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, and the 
pots mast be well drained. During the 
summer season water may be given freely ; but 
after the growth is completed it should bo with¬ 
held, so as to make the plant feel the dry season ; 
but not in such a manner as to distress it in any 
way. This Leelia, at first, was said to be a native 
of Mexico ; bnt this is found to be a mistake, for 
it has been found growing in the vicinity of rts 
near ally (L. cinnabarina) in the province of 
Minas Geraes, in Brazil. Matt. Bramble 
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FRUIT. 

GROWING MELONS IN A HOUSE. 
348.—“ M. H.” appears to have a suitable 
house for the growth of Melons, and should 
succeed with them. To cultivate this fruit well, 
some bottom-heat is necessary to give the plants 
a good start. Instead of placing the soil on the 
close-fitting boards, which “ M. H.” says are 
fitted over the hot-water pipes, it would be better 
if he could lower these about 1 foot, providing they 
are at present within 3 feet of the glass. If the 
boards were placed with a space of 4 inches 
apart, the heat arising from the pipes would 
benefit the plants above by warming the manure 
and the soil. The proper position for the hot- 
water pipes in a Melon-house is on the top Of 
the front wall, close to the bottom of the up* 
right glass; but in the present instance they 
appear to bo much lower down. By providing 
means to afford bottom-beat from manure, care 
must be taken that the hot-water-pipes are not 
entirely covered up, so that heat from them 
cannot be of any service in warming the body 
of the house. This could be managed by allow¬ 
ing a space between the bed and the front wall 
so that the heat from the pipes can ascend into 
the body of the house. Long stable-manure, 
thrown into a heap to ferment for several days, 
adding to it as many tree-leaves of last season’s 
collecting as will make the same bnlk. If a bed 
3 feet thick, and as much wide pressed down 
firmly be got together, the plants will 
reoeive substantial benefit from the aid of tho 
bottom-boat. The manure should be plaoed in 
position a few days before the plants are ready 
to go out to allow time for it to ferment again, 
after as the turning of it over from the heaps in 
making up the bed it will be cold. Over the 
manure lay some turves, cut into squares of about 
l foot in width and length, and about 1 inch in 
thickness. The object of these is to prevent the 
violent heat arising from manure to injure the 
roots of the Melon-plants when first put out as 
it sometimes does through the loose soil only. 
On tho upturned turves make hillocks with 
turfy loam, which is the best kind of soil for 
Melons ; half-a-busbel to each is sufficient at 
first, more being added afterwards as the roots 
extend. A distanoe of 2 feet is enough to allow 
from one plant to tho next. Tho site then is 
ready to reoeive tho plants, which should bo 
prepared previous to the bed being got ready, or 
a loss of time will bo experienced, the heat in 
tho bed declining the while. 

Sowing the seed. —The present is a good 
time to sow Melons to have the fruit ripe at the 
end of July or early in August, according to the 
kind of weather experienced during the summer. 
Sow the seeds singly (on edge) in small pots 
tilled with loam, placing them about an inch deep. 
Water will not be required if the soil is moist, 
as it should be when the seed is sown, until the 
seedlings grow through the soil, then tepid 
water may be applied gently. The plants oome 
up sooner if the pots are plunged in a brisk 
bottom-heat. When the roots reach the sides 
of tho pot, transfer them to others 4$ inches in 
diameter, employing no other compost but 
turfy-loam. A temperature not lower than 
60 dogs, must bo provided for the plants, which 
ought to be placed near to the glass to prevent 
their being drawn up weakly— a circumstance to 
be avoided, as mnch depends upon the way they 
grow whether success will follow or not. Melons 
thrive best when the soil is made firm, if not the 
roots ramble away, causing the plants to make 
luxuriant leaves and soft, sappy stems, which 
do not “set” a full crop of fruit. Press the 
soil firmly about the roots ; the growth is then 
less luxuriant, soon becomes matured, and is in fit 
condition to perfect a full crop. Wires stretched 
under the roof, 1 foot from the glass and 
8 inches apart, form the best means of support 
for the branches. The main-stem may be 
allowed to extend 5 feet in length without 
topping, providing that 2 feet of stem is required 
to carry the growth on to the wires from the 
top of the bed. Side shoots will push from the 
main stem ; these are not required until the 
wires are reached. Train them then in a 
horizontal manner. If fruit does not form dn 
these lateral growths at 1 foot long pinch out 
the point to induce other shoots to push from 
the base of the leaves, all the time allowing tbs 
main-stem to extend up the wires; providing, 
1 of course, sufficient branches gToW from it to nil 
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and die off. This is aggravating just at a time 
when the fruit has reached full size, previous to 
ripening. The cause is generally an excess of 
moisture about the stem, prevented by raising 
the base of the latter above the soil, so that water 
cannot lodge there, in pond fashion. When sup¬ 
plying the roots with water do not 
pour any within 2 inches of the stem 
Upon the slightest signs of discolora¬ 
tion of the bark of the stem, rub the 
part with powdered charcoal, sul¬ 
phur, or lime, whioh may arrest the 
disease. Red-spider is partial to the 
a ^ ^ leaves of Melon-plants, resulting 
5$. generally from a deficiency of mois- 

X ture in the soil and atmospherically, 
owing to the presence of too much 
artificial heat and too little syringing 
°* the foliage. The first signs of the 
Br^ - presence of this insect is a turning 
j brown of the under side of the leaves, 
yv } but vigorous syringing of these parts 
'-‘jJk. a with clear water will check the spread 
jwMT ) of the pest. If allowed to increase 
very much the season s crop of fruit 
will be loBt. S. P. 


the space on each side ; if net, remove the point 
of the leader, which will at once increase the 
number of branches. Both male and female 
blossoms will form on the plants at the same 
time ; the former are flowers only, the latter are 
at the end of a small fruit. When these develop 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 


AN EASILY - GROWN EARLY 
GRAPE—ROYAL MUSCADINE. 
This excellent old Grape thoroughly 
deserves good cultivation, as it thrives 
well in a cool-house, such as an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse, and in very warm 
localities it will ripen well in the 
open air on a wall. As a pot-Grape 
for early forcing it is very exr 
fully they should be impregnated with pollen celleut, and also for planting out in the early 
from the male blooms upon the plant at the vinery in conjunction with the Black Ham- 
same time. The way this burgh. When well ripened the flavour is 

Fertilisation of the female blossoms is capital, being sweet and refreshing. To amateurs 
carried out is a simple mattor to those who wi^h limited glass accommodation, and who yet 
know how, of course. Nothing in the way of a would like to grow a few Grapes, we can confi- 
camel-hair pencil is needed. Remove the petals dently recommend this thoroughly reliable old 
of the male bloom, leaving nothing but the sort. It, of course, should have a well-prepared 
pistil, which is covered with pollen. When ropt-run of good loamy soil, mixed with old 
the flowers are dry, which they will be in the l_ 
middle of the day if ventilation is freely given, w 

pick off one male bloom and prepare it as pre- the notes so frequently given 
vionsly described. Rub the stamens with the Grape culture, success is ^ 
pistil of the male bloom, detaching some of the *"* 
pollen, when in a few days the fruit will be 
seen to be swelling. Six fruits to each plant is 
a good crop. To secure this number, not less than 
eight, flowers ought to be fertilised, as rarely all autumn. 

■well; some turn yellow when about the size of 

small Walnuts, and without any apparent reason 320.— Mulching fruit-trees. —“ Ama- 
whatever. When a crop of fruit is secured, teur ” should put the mulching over the roots of 
each attaining the size of a tennis-ball, it may hi® fruit-trees without delay, for the soil is dry 
be safely assumed that none afterwards will for the time of year, the rainfall having been 
refuse to ripen. Do not allow the growth to below the average for some months past. It 
become crowded; but give space for the leaves to will last through the summer, and is not needed 
develop to their fullest extent; small, weakly afterwards ; but in light soil, such as we have 
leaves and shoots are not to be desired, on the south coast, mulching is of the greatest 
Promptly cut off any superfluous growth when service in not only keeping drought out of the 
once the trellis is covered. When the roots aodl, but, above all, in keeping it from the alter- 


the pillars have a fine effect, filled, say, one 
with a fine-leaved Ooleus, surrounded with blue 
Convolvuluses to hang down all round it. 


Another might contain awhile and piuk Fuchsia, 


Grape Royal Muscadine or Chaaselas de Fontainebleau. 


mortar-rubbish and bones, and this should be 
ell-drained, and then, if managed according to 
i in Gardening on 
well-nigh certain. 
The annexed illustration shows the typical form 
of the bunch when well grown. This Grape is 
the same as the Frenoh Chasselas de Fontaine¬ 
bleau, which finds its way to our markets in the 


Clematis Laiy Caroline Neville in flower in a verandah. 


surrounded by blue Lobelias ; a third might be 
furnished with a handsome Calceolaria in the 
middle, and scarlet Tropaeolum to hang round 
it; and a fourth might consist of a plant of 
Centaurea, surrounded by Rollisson’s Unique 
Pelargonium. Then, standing at equal dis- 
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tanin pots along the front, might be pieced 
tH i t;r>w-pr;;,g j>i t uit» nr shrubs, 

Vii L - n * 'vvhicn I have- mentioned might 
u.'U out of doors cili the year round, except 
hose m the basket#, some of which may be 
*aved in a small greenhouse if such a conveni¬ 
ence be at hand Jhe cost, however, of filling 
these afresh every season is bub trifling. In 
autumn 1 would advise their being filled with 
variegated Ivies, many of which look lovely 
drooping down round the edges, and in their 
centres should be placed Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Squills, or any spring-blooming bulbs. In the 
case of balconies which have no roof, but which 
merely consist of an ornamental railing, arches 
of iron rods should be placed along the front, 
lengthways, and covered with creepers, con¬ 
sisting of the varieties above-named, a basket 
being suspended from the centre of each arch. 
An arrangement of this kind has a very good 
effect. Instead of having large plants along the 
front, a box, made either of wood or tiles of 
whatever width is desirable, to ran the entire 
length, might be used filled with bedding plants 
daring the summer months, and in autumn 
with bulbs and spring-flowering varieties. When 
purchasing baskets, i should always advise well 
shaped, but not ornamental-worked, patterns to 
be selected, as those with ornamental work on 
them are much more expensive, and when the 
plants are in them little of the ornamental part 
can be seen. A. 


349.—Treatment of an India-rubber- 

plant. —No doubt the unheated greenhouse was 
too oold for your plant during its stay there. 
The fire, gas, &o. t in a drawing-room, to say 
nothing of its being much closer, would make 
it quite 10 degs. warmer than any unheated 
glass-house. The India-rubber-plant is a native 
of the East Indies, and does not do well during 
winter if not kept fairly warm. It would be 
best to cut it down almost to the bottom, and 
to place it in as warm a situation as your house 
will afford. You are not likely to suooeed 
with the cuttings, unless you can oommand a 
strong bottom-heat.—P. U. 

318 — Hardy plants on & window-sill 

— The plants will do mnch better if a box is 
made for them. You can then either fill the box 
with soil and set the plants permanently in it, 
or you can put them in pots and place the pots 
in the box, with Cocoa-nut-fibre or Moss to fill 
up between them. I should prefer the latter 
plan. The fibre will keep the roots of the plants 
cool, and will enable you to change any of them 
without disturbing the general arrangement. 
You will not require a large box ; one that will 
take in a 6-inch or 7-inch flower-pot will do j 
nicely. Get the carpenter to bore a few holes 
in the bottom of the box, and to nail two or 
three cross-pieces on it, so as to raise it slightly ] 
from the sill. This will preserve the wood and I 
secure drainage.—S. E. I 


430 —Building a oool greenhouse.— 
I do not see how you can oall the kind of 
struoture you describe a house at all. It is a 
new idea to me to have a house without a back, 
if you can call suoh a place a house. If you 
cannot put a back to it I advise you to give it 
up altogether, and put a briok pit or span-roof 
frame on the vacant space, as you may get up 
some morning and find that your so-called 
house has been blown to atoms by the wind. 
On reading over your enquiry again, 1 find 
there is only a 2-foot space between the present 
greenhouse and the piece of vacant ground. If 
that is the case your intended building would, 
I should say, shade the present house too 
much, especially in the winter months. With 
a pit or frame you may make good use of the 
space available, and grow quite as muoh as in a 
small house.—J. C. C. 

410.—i ardent ag for profit.— If yon 
have not muoh spare time you are not likely 
to make gardening a profitable oooupalion for 
your unoccupied moments. I advise you to 
confine yonrself to the growth of Roses only in 
the spare house. There is nothing else that will 
do with such little attention, and if you get the 
flowers moderately early there is no difficulty in 
finding a sale for them. If you go in for Roses, 
make a good border inside the house, and put in 
three or four plants of Marshal Niel at once.— 
J. C. C. 


FKUfS. 

389 —Ferns for room and oold green* 
house.—The best Feme for a room are Pteris 
tremula, Pteris oretica, Pteris serrulata, includ¬ 
ing the crested varieties, Pteris argyrea, and 
good plants of Cyrtomium falcatum, Aapidium 
exaltatum, Poly podium aureum, and the Bird’s* 
nest Fern (Asplenum Nidus avis) are not diffi¬ 
cult to grow. If the greenhouse is quite cold 
in winter, none but quite hardy Ferns will suc¬ 
ceed. The Polyatichums and the crested forms 
of the Male Fern are very desirable.—E. H. 

393. — Treatment of Maiden-hair 
Fems.— Repot the plants at once, shaking 
away most of the sour soil and replacing it with 
a mixture of good loam, peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand. If the roots are old and large they had 
better be divided and placed in small pots. Re¬ 
move them to a warm greenhouse, and keep 
them close and shaded with frequent overhead 
syringing, but not much water at the root for a 
time until some amount of progress has been 
made. When well established they may be 
shifted into larger pots again.—B. C. R. 


HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 
These unique and charming plants, if notalready 
done, ought to be at once transferred to the pots 
in which they are to bloom. As a rule I like to 
give them the last shift early in March ; but 
this year the plants are very much more back¬ 
ward, having scarcely moved at all during the 
long and severe frost. It should be remembered 
that these Calceolarias enjoy plenty of root- 
room, and will stand a much more liberal shift 
than most things. 5-inch pots are scarcely large 
enough for even late sown and small plants, and 
they succeed much better in those from 6 inches 
to 8 inches or 9 inches across, according to size, 
Ac. Unless the plants are sufficiently forward 
to be placed in 4^-inch pots in the autumn—and 
in this case they will, of course, make large 
specimens by the following Mav, and require a 
lot of room—I always find that they winter 
much better in boxes than in small pots, especi¬ 
ally if there is not a very cool and moist house 
or pit in which to keep them. Good, sturdy 
examples, some 3 inches or 4 inches across the 
leaves, may be transferred directly from the 
boxes to 6-inch or 7-inch pots, lifting them with 
good balls with complete success. Drain the 
pots well, use the soil—good loam, with a third 
or fourth each of leaf-mould and well-decayed 
manure—in a rough condition, and make it fairly 
moist. Shade the plants from strong sun sub¬ 
sequently, and water sparingly ; but sprinkle 
them frequently overhead. B. C. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS AND 
FERNS BRSIDE WATER. 

324.—There are many things suitable for 
planting beside water—especially a piece of run¬ 
ning water—which affords scope for some very 
interesting permanent gardening with plants 
and flowers that will last as long as the Grass 
upon the margin of the stream in which they 
are planted. Here we might have flowers from 
early spring till latest autumn. One of the 
earliest of spring flowers that adorns our native 
streams and ditches is the Marsh Marigold, or 
Caltha p&lustris. This, though a native plant, 
may be planted if it does not form part of the dis¬ 
trict flora ; but, at any rate, there are the double 
rden varieties of it, which should certainly 
planted. Allied to the Calthas are the Globe 
Flowers, free in growth and effective in bloom, 
resembling gigantic double Buttercups. We 
have a native kind, Trollius europtnus, which 
grows in the Grass upon the margins of Scotch 
streams, and will grow as well beside southern 
waters. To this should be added the following 
kinds : T. dauricus, napellifolius, and asiaticus, 
all of which are very good, and grow best 
where they can send their roots down into per¬ 
petual moisture. The Yellow Flag of our 
marshes and streams is not less beautiful tl an 
those we grow in gardens ; but there are garden 
(rises which revel on the margin of a stream or 
lake. Iris sibirica holds its own in the Grass, 
and sends np its tall, graceful spikes of flowers, 
while the Japanese Iris (Kaompferi) is a host in 
itself, rich in variety and exceedingly beautiful. 
Other Irises would include oohroleuoa aud its 


variety gigaatea, also grammes, and even some 
of the I. germanica kinds. Our native Meadow 
Sweet is a charming water-side flower, and with 
it we might associate such noble kinds at Spiraea 
Aruncus or the rosy S. palmate and lobata. 
Day Lilies or Hemerocahis, too, succeed well 
upon the water’s margin. Almost all our larger 
native Ferns will do in snch a position, and a 
special feature might be made with the Royal 
Fern (Osmunds regalis), first preparing the soiL 
The American Feather Fern (Strutbiopteris) is 
a hardy Fern that ought to be included, it is so 
striking and handsome ; and with its large, 
feather-like, fertile fronds quite unlike any- 
i thing else we have in the way of Ferns. Some of 
the nobler hardy plants are quite at home by 
the water-side. The Polygonums are never 
more luxuriant than they are in such a position, 
whilst they are both bold and graceful Gun¬ 
ners scabra, too, may be planted, if there is 
shelter, so that the wind does not tear its enor¬ 
mous leaves. There is no lack of suitable 
things, but there are many places where a run¬ 
ning stream offers the best facilities for good 
gardening at little trouble and cost; yet they 
are ignored, whilst pounds are spent in com¬ 
paratively frivolous things, which last only for 
a few months. A. H. 


415.— Injured Carnations. —It is only 
the sparrows ; they always crop the Carnations 
close at this time of year, and, so far as my ex¬ 
perience goes, I believe they do them no harm 
beyond the temporary disfigurement of the 
plants; but in the ease of Daffodils, Crocuses, 
Primroses, and other flowers, which they break 
off or tear to pieces, the mischief is undeniable. 
It can, however, be prevented by putting in a 
few pegs and stretch mg black thread across the 
plants. I do this sometimes with young Carna¬ 
tions, because one bite mav destroy the whole 
plant, and I find that the birds carefully avoid 
the beds across whioh the thread is carried.— 
A. G. Butler. 

420.— Climber fora south-west wall. 
—If standard Roses and the blue Clematis do 
well in the neighbourhood, any fairly hardy 
Roses may be planted on the south-west wall, 
but dwarf plants are required—not standards. 
For a good white Rose there is not one to surpass 
Lamarque, while C61ine Forestier is a light- 
yellow Rose, and a good grower. Cheshnnt 
Hybrid and Reine Marie Henriette have flowers 
of different shades of red. Then there is the 
Gloire de Dijon (fawn colour), which everybody 
knows, and which will grow almost anywhere. 
If the plants are obtained in pots, they may be 
put in at once.—J. C. C. 

432.— Green Primrose.— This variety is 
quite new to me a&d must be far less beautiful 
than the common form. I once found a wild 
root with pure-white flowers and had it for 
several years, but the absence of colour was 
oertainly due to weakness, as the flowers never 
produoed seed, and when I tried to multiply 
my plant by division, notapieoe of it survived. 
Amongst the cultivated varieties the colours are 
marvellous ; I have a deep purple one in bloom 
now.—A. G. Butler. 

423.— Treatment of dwarf Nastur¬ 
tiums. —I am afraid you will not succeed with 
the seeds sown in very small pots. Yon may 
do better with the larger sizes. I, however, do 
not think it necessary to use pots at all, even 
if the soil is strong. The best thing to do is to 
make the ground quite firm, either by treading 
or ramming, and then make holes with a dibber 
1 inch deep to receive the seeds. If you decide 
to sow in pots put a single seed in the ground 
between the pots at the same time. If the 
plants from the latter are not wanted they are 
easily palled np.—J. C. C. 

369 Annuals for a north border.-I hsvs had 
the following annuals suooeed well in a north border: 
Candytufts, white, orltnson, and purple Virginian Stocks, 
Oiarkia slogans, Llmnanthes Douglas Nemopbl la Insignia, 
SUene oompaota, Godetias (various), Hawkweed, yellow 
Marigold Meteor, Chrysanthemums (various), Collinsl* 
bioolor, Callioptis tinoboria, Cornflowers, Sanvitalla pro- 
cum bens, Sapooarla calabrioa.—E. H. 

378 — Lifting Daffodils and Sdlla slbirioa. 
—The bulbs maybe lifted and dried when quite ripe—Lr., 
when the foliage has died down and oan easily be removid. 
The bulbe may be dried in the open air, and then placed 
in paper bags.—E. H. 

-Before the leaves die off put In a label immediately 

behind the bulbe to indicate their position, and about tbs 
end of September lift them, and lay them to dry upon a 
shelf. It Is better to leave them in the ground to increase 
and gain strength during dm summer.—A. G. Bonn. 
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BULBS FOR OORRB8PONDBNT8. 


QnsetiODe.— Querist and antwers an tnterflti fm 
OAUnora frn of charge if correspondents follow the rule* 
ken laid down for their guidance AU communication* 
for ineertion should be marly and concisely written on 
one tide qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Garden txe, 37, Southampfon-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don . Letter* on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address qf the tender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bias 
m mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance ofdateAhey cannot always be replied to 
in the issue imm e diately following the reeeipt of thew 
communications. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as oannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should Otways bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
ebseroations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions , soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers ts the same question may qften be 
very useful, send those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardinir* 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


459.— Hardy Heaths. —How and wht n ebould these 
be propagated ?—Erica. 

460—Am pel opal 8 Veitchi.—How Is this plant 
best propagated?— 3. Walks. 

461.— Baonymus-bush In a London garden. 
—When should this be dipped, and how much ought it to 
be cut back ?—Ixk. 

462 — Growing Aubergines, dec.—Will someone 
kindlj tell me the best way of growing these, and how 
ebould they be oooked ?— M. A. P. 

463. — Gerbera JamesonL—Wbat should the treat¬ 
ment of this plant be? If grown in a pot, ought It to be 
kept perfectly dry in the winter ?—B. 

464. — 8eedllng Auriculas.— I l ave a sowing of 
stage Auriculae Just ooming up, and 1 shall be glad of any 
directions for their cultivation ?-Hfnrt Galloway. 

465. — Soil for Tomatoes in a cold-house.— 
Will someone kindly tell me what soil I should use in 
mfcWlnfl up ^ Tomato-bed In a cold-house ?—Q. F. H. 

466 —Unsatisfactory Hyacinths.— How is it 
my Hyacinths in glasses epentd their flowers down in 
the sockets, and thus had no flower-stems?— Illustrated. 

407.— Campanula pyr&mldalis in pots.-How 
should these be treated to ensure flowering ? They are 
strong two-year-old plants now in 6-inch pots.—F. BowLi 
Pass. 

468. -Laying out a kitohen garden.-* Will 
omsone kindly advise me ae to the bees way of laying 
out a kitchen garden? Locality, Broadstairs, Kent.— 
O. W. F. 

469. — Gaillardia grandlflora hybrida—Will 
someone kindly let me know it thia Is the true hardy 
perennial Gaillardia, and if it can he struck from dotting*, 
and best time to do it?—E rik. 

470. —Treatment of Asaleas after blooming, 
—la it possible to keep them email and busby? Tbs new 
wood oannot be pruned, ae it bean the blrseom of next 
season. Is this not so?-S ubscriber. 

471. —Greenhouse plants for out bloom.— 
Will someone kindly give me a abort list of plants suitable 
to grow in a greenhouse for producing out bloom to come 
in from Christmas forward to April ?— F. W. 

472. — Potting Daphnes.— I have some autumn- 
struck cuttings of Daphnes. Will someone kindly say 
when is the beet time to pot them? They are now in a 
box. And what is the beet soil to suit them ?— Hillside. 

473 — Trlmardeau Pansies.—will someone kindly 
tell me If Ln height these would be suitable to plant 
above a row (in a round bed), and next to blue Lobelia? 
What colours are they, and how large are the flowers?— 
8alf. 

474 —Roots of Tea Roses dying.— I And on tun¬ 
ing my Tea Roses out of the pots that a great many of the 
smaller roots are dead. What is the cause ? They have 
been wintered in a cold frame, the pots standing on a bed 
of ashes.—F. W. 

475. —Mildew on Roses.—Will someone kindly in¬ 
form me how to treat mildew on Koeea in pots in a green¬ 
house ? Is it from over-watering or Insufficient beat, 
either natural or artificial? Night temperature 55 dega. 
toflOdega.— Bisks. 

476. — Treatment or Nerlne sarniensls.-Will ; 
someone kindly give me a few htnte as to the proper treat- 1 
ment of Nertne samienste from this season of the y< ar 
onwards ? I have three bulbs in a small pot. One bloomed 
last year — J. T. C. 

477. —Dimensions or a frame for and oul- 
tnre or Melons.—! should be glad if someone would 
kindly state from his experience what dimension* he 
prefers for a Melon-frame, and would describe the best 
■ode of culture ?— Temple. 

478. — Scotch and Austrian Pines. — Spruce 
Firs tray be nut and trimmed and made into good hedges, 
la It possible to do anything similar with Scotch or Aus¬ 
trian Pines? Will they bear being out or topped, so as to 
keep them in shape?— M. A, P. 

479. —Treatment of Vegetable Marrows.— 
Will someone kindly let me know if Vegetable Marrow- 
plants should be stopped st the third leaf from the fruit 
like tbe Cucumber and Melon-plants? Or do they fruit 
better if they are let grow at will?— Erik. 

480 . —Flowers of the Arum Lily (RiehardiaX 
—Will someone kiodiy inform me the average number of 
flowers foe ten pots of this Arum ? The pots vary from 
ft inches to 7 inches ? 1 have ten pots, off which I have cut 
43 blooms. Is this unusual ?—Young RseisKBR. 
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481. — Spring flower-border.— I have a border, 

1 > ard wide, andabduttS yards long, facing north. Would 
someone kindly advise me what to plant and how to 
arrange a spring border, so that all the flowers would be 
in bloom at the same time? 1 have a few Polyanthuses 
and Oxlips. What else should I plant when these haVe 
done flowering ?— Primrose. 

482. — Colouring Primroses.— Will souuonekindly 
tell me if he has ever tried colouring Primroees in the 
following wsy ? Take them up by tbe root and put a good 
handful of soot in tbe hole; then replant tbe root upside 
down, covering it with soot. I have heard the flowers 
are red the following spring after thie treatment, le thi* 
so?— Simpson. 

483. — Sparmannia afrloaaa not flowering — 
My plants of this have not flowered or ebown six ns of 
flowering. Will someone kindly advise me for the future? 
Do some Spannanniae never flower? Are mine never 
likely to do so ? Some of my plants are several > rare old ; 
some two years only. All are very flourishing ; but only 
have leaves.—M. H. 

434.—Mercury or Good Ring Henry (Cheno- 
podium Bonus-Henrlous).— in Gardening, April 
4th, page 54, '* IS, Hobday ” writes that the above is an 
exceedingly useful hardy vegetable, and may be trans¬ 
planted now. Will he ( r anyone else) for the benefit of 
myself and other readers of Gardening kindly give a 
detailed aooount of its merits, and how to grow and cook 
It?— J. Morrison. 

485. — Daffodils not flowering, — I planted a 
quantity of oommon Daffodils in a wild shrubbery two 
y< are ago. They bloomed well and freely last yesr ; but 
thie tprifur there are osly leaves, and no towers at all. 
Tnis is only tbe case with tbe plants put in two ) ears ago, 
as older Daffodils growing in the same ground are bloom¬ 
ing very well. The soil is a clayey loam. Will someone 
kindly tell me tbe reason of this failure, and whether tbe 
plants will bloom another year?-J. T. B. 

486. -Heating a small conservatory. — I 
should be glad to know if there is any way possible of 
heating a small conservatory from the inside without gas 
or oil? Is there any stove in the market ootyiruoted so 
as to carry eff the burnt air, or Whatever It is that would 
harm the plants? If it is the dryness of air, would a pan 
of water on the stove alter that? I have tried oil, but do 
not like it. I should much prefer a stove, if it oould be 
managed in any way with success.—M. A. B. 

487. -Tomatoes ln an unheated house.— I 
have set some Touristoqriants hi an ur heated house. The 
bed is 3 feet wide, and a4-lnch hot-water pipe rune under¬ 
neath. I planted them in two rows, 15 Inohee from plant 
to plant, and about 18 inohee from row to row. They are 
flowering nicely; but the foliage seems much too dense. 
Would it be advisable to take off half of each leaf (as some 
persons ad vise X or have I planted them too close, and, if 
so, please state what is the remedy ?— One ur a Fix. 

488. — Violets in a town garden.— Will someone 
kindly give me advice about growing Violets in a town 
garden ? I And that they go very much to leaf, and bear 
hardly any flowers. Is thia the result of smoke in the air 
affecting the soil ? The garden baa a good but not very 
rich soil, lies well to the sun, and ought, but for the smoke, 
to grow flowers well. I propose to try the Violets under 
glass, and would like to have the benefit of the advloe of 
anyoue who has made them flower freely in similsr 
circumstances?—B. B. M. 

489. — Marechal Nlel Rose losing Its leaves. 
—What is the cause of the young leaves falling off my 
Martofaal Nlel Rose-tree ? It Is in an 8-Inch pot in the 
ooneervatory, which has a heating apparatus for the ex- 
dualon of froet, hut which la not need for farcing. There 
are three n ain shoots about 7 feet in length, and other 
young shoots now grown to 3 Inches or 4 inches all down 
the main stems; but the young leaves drop off before attain 

; ing any sUe. How often should it be watered ?— Dum Spiro 
Spkro. 

490. -Destroying woodllce.—I shall esteem it a 

G eat favour If someone will kindly inform me what is the 
st way of exterminating woodllce which hare got Into 
my Mushroom-house ? Before making a new bed I have 
tried everything to do away with these plagues, such as 
saturating the wood with scalding water, Oiling up all 
holes with mortar, Ac.; hut as yet no sooner have the 
beds just oommenoed to bear, than these little insecte 
appear, doing great damage to the Mushrooms. The j 
house, I may say, oontatns two beds—one above the 
other.—H. H. M. 

491.— Manure for & permanent pasture.— I 
I have a field (soil good loam), which I am sowing with 
Grass for a permanent pasture, and wbioh should be well 
manured during next winter. As I am at the seaside, I 
can get any quantity of good seaweed for the carting. 
Will someone kindly inform me whether this is as good 
manure as can be procured, and also whether It should be 
laid fresh over the Gram, or be first placed in heaps to rot, 
and then spread ? Or should I, in preference, purchase 
stable or chemical-manure, and, if the latter, what des¬ 
cription would be recommended ?~ Arstlcsbire 

492.— Carnations and wire worms. - I m 
obliged for **G S.8.V’(see Gardening, April 11th, page74) 
lucid answer to above; but are not the maggots produced 1 
from eggs laid in the heart of the plants as well as In tbe 
ground ? My reason tor asking being that I have noticed 
the oentres gone, and upon following the stem towards 
the root have found the small grub or maggot. Cannot 
“ G. S. 8.," or anyone else, kindly give me any bint* as to 
preventing the bursting of the flower-pods in so many 
species of Oarnations, and what is the beet material to tie 
them with, as I find bast and raffia so inclined to slip off? 
-O. H. G. 

4f>3 —Maiden hair Pern ln a room.— I bought 
a Maiden-hair Fern (Adlantum cuneatum), and H Only 
had two good fronds upon it, and some others coming np ; 
but since I have had it. it has shrivelled up. 1 have had it 
in a room where there is a fire every night. I also bought 
a Hart’e-tongue Fern at the same time, and that Is grow¬ 
ing well Will the Maiden hair Fern oome all right when 
the weather gets wanner? 1 read in Gardsmikg some 
time back about growing it in a cold room, and I should 
like to be able to Bo so. The p’ant I have came out of 
the house with the froet tost kept out, so tbe florist eakL 
—Jacxo. i r 


494.—Treatment at Asalsas after flows*- 

lng.-I have a number of Azileas, Which, after they 
have done bloomirg, are put out durihg summer to harden, 
and form fresh bloom-buds f6r the following year. They 
are of various sorts, sixes, and ages—from tbrte years up¬ 
wards— some very fine plants. The last two years tbe bloom- 
buds have formed very freely; but soon after the plants 
have been brought into the conservatory in the auiumn 
for spring flowering nearly tbe whole of tbe bloom-buds 
dry off, and growth begins at the side of the buds. What 
should be the treatment ? Ought they be pruned, or how 
otherwise treated? Is Clay’s fertiliser bad,or good for 
them? What soil should they be potted in?—B. K. 


To the following quern* brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
xnmoers should they be ctble to ojffcr additional 
advice on the, various subjects. 


495 . — Young? Date Palms (O. IF.). -It will be 
about three yeast before these get characterised leave*. 
Pot them Into pots separately as soon as they can be con¬ 
veniently bandied.—J. J. 

496 -Birds and Peas (ff. if.).—Place wooden pegs 
at each corner if the bed, one on each side of the row. 
Stretch white cotton from corner to comer so ae to form 
diagonals by recrosslng toother pegs. The birds will not 
often touoh Peas treated in this way . 

497. -Odontoglo8sum glorloanm (T. 0., Dul¬ 
wich) —Yes, I think you may expect a flow sr-*pike out of 
this growth when finished. Speaking irom memory, the 
spike is produced from the bulb when fully formed. Glsd 
your O. Rossi majua is flowering again. It is truly a 
beauty. 

498. — Pruning Jasmines and Barberries 
(A. J.X—The Jasmines may be cut back now to the point 
wheie tbe buds are breaking, or lower if necessary. A 
somewhat similar treatment will suit the Barberries loo, 
keeping in view the shape the shrubs are required to as¬ 
sume to maintain a symmetrical outline. 

499. - Soot in a garden (G. H. &X-Supposing the 
quantity of soot named was placed in one spot in the 
autumn, scattered a little, and then dug in with a fork or 
spade, the ground may be cropped now. If tbe soot was 
buried in one heap the better plan would be to lift it out 
and scatter It now before cropping tbe land. 

500 - Oattlsya MoenlaeOF. H. H.\—U your plant 
has a ibeath you may expeot flowers towards the end of 
next month. If not, then next year at the same time. It 
does best ln a pot, requires no manure-water, and likes to 
be kept ln a fairly moist condition. It also enjoys a 
liberal amount of sun and light, and n moist atmosphere. 

-m. b. 

501- House-slops as liquid-manure (M. N .)— 
The house-slope may be diJuteo with water if too strong, 
and toned down so as to suit any crop. They may also he 
poured over any vacant plot of land that »squire* manure 
ae they are, or over the root* of any fruit-tree that looks 
weakly or Is exhausted. We have seen old Apple-trees 
much benefited by such applications. 

602 .—Odontoglouram vexlllarlum (& D.) — 
You must wash them to keep them clean; but by nomeana 
fumigate them with Tobacco-smoke; the plants oannot 
•tat>d this. Carefnl watch should be given, and upon tbe 
first sight of a single thrip* it should be washed away. 
The marks left by these insects damage the appearance of 
these plants very much.—M. B. 

503. -Soot-water for plants (IF. P. AX—Tie the 
•oot up in a piece of coarse open calico or old muslin, then 
attach It to a stone or brickbat, and put it in a tab or 
other suitable veseel. Fill up with water, and allow tt to 
stand for a day or two, then stir well several times. Let 
the liquid eetUe, and use in quite a dear state; but be 
careful that it it well diluted, as it is injurious If given too 
strong. 

504 . — Woodllce In frames (f. O. H.l-Plaoo a 
toad or two in the frames, and alto lay a few flower-pots 
about on their sides, into which a whisp cf hay has been 
thrust loosely: the woodllce will hide in the pot*: or the 

1 pots may contain a slice of boiled Potato as a beat to at- 
I tract them. Once or twice a day the pots should be ex¬ 
amined, and the insects killed by shaking them out into a 
bucket of boiling water. 

505. - Making a lawn {M. B.\-U the surface of 
the ground has been well cultivated and made fine and 
friame, rake off all stones that can be gathered up with a 
fine rake. If the eurface be loose, firm it by treading or 
drawing a roller over It, then level it again with the rake. 
Sow the Gras*-»e*ls thickly, so that the surface appear* 
dotted all over with them. Rake again and then rolL The 
work should be done in fine wratbtr. 


506. — Sowing seeds of Conifers (Conifer *\-Sow 
tbe seeds at on os In pans in a compost of leaf-mould and 
loam in equal proportions. Place the pans in a frame 
with a north aspect ; maintain tbe soil in a moist condi¬ 
tion, but avoid heavy waterings, and shade from the 
MO As soon as the seedlings appear above the soil inure 

to full exposure, allowing them to remained undis¬ 
turbed until the following spring, when they may be 
planted out in the open ground. 

507 . — Treatment of small Vallotas (K. X. FA 
—Pot them off at once Into small pots in a ermpost of half 
loam and peat. Keep them for a time rather dose until 
they become established, wben they should get a free cir¬ 
culation of air on all favourable occasions, and be freely 
watered in hot weather. A light, airy greenhouse or a 
frame is tbe beet place for them during the summer 
months. Tbe following spring shift them on into 4*4noh 
pots, and treat as before. The next year they should 
bloom freely. 

508 — Treatment of young Dahlias (Z>. /(.X— 
The j oung-struck plants should be potted on ss required, 
and kept in a frame to make growth. It is scarcely rale 
to plant out until the first week In June, and that gives the 
plants time to grow to a good size and become well hard¬ 
ened. The dwarfer and more busby the growth in the 
young plants, tbe better are they for planting out The 
ground intended to be planted with Dahlias, if not already 
done, should be trenched and a good dreeting of manure 
applied. 
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609.-Begonia IneidAC*. J3T.). ; - J nita is a free^ro*- 
tw. gloaey-Ieaved ipeoiet, of rambling habit, and it ia anf 
excellent plant for draping tbe back walla of warm plant- 
houaea or oonaervatoriea. It ia readily inereaaed by meana 
of onttinga staruok in a warm hooae; and email plants of it 
introdnoed here and there m Fern-covered walla aoon de¬ 
velop themselves, and hang down in bright-green, wreath¬ 
like maaaee, forming a good contrast to tbe darker-leaved 
Ferns and other plants with which they may be asso¬ 
ciated. ft may also be need with good e fleet as a basket- 
plant. 

510.—Choice Adlan toms IP. /LX—Yon say yon 
wish to hunt up all the Maiden-hair Ferns yon can fled, 
and you want something different from the ordinary ones 
that are reoomtnended— some tall-growing kinds. Here, 
than, are the names of a faw: A. ortstatnm, vetattnum, 
peruviaanm, polyphyllnm, digltatom, Henalovianum, 
Wilaoni, aaeicenee, hinum, anbeordatum, curvatuir, 
and KaulfuaaL These are all beautiful planta ; but some 
of them, I fear, you will find hard to gat. Most of theta 
produce ample fronds.—J. J. 

6ii.—Carnations, Piootsas, and Pinks from 
ia«d(C. P. S.y .—Now ia an excellent time to sow teed of 
these plants. As a rule, it will germinate as freely in the 
open ground as Sweet William or any other Diaathus-eeed; 
bat, of course, seed of choice things is best sown in pens 
or shallow boxes under glass. The seeds will oome up 
well, if good. In e oold frame or greenhouse, and better, 
probably, than with bottom-heat, as the seedlings will be 
more robust. When tbe young plants are strong enough, 
they should be prioked out thinly into other pans, and 
later on from theae into tbe open ground where they are 
to flower. 

, 512.— Crowing Watercress (IF. B. H.\— Water¬ 
cress oan be grown from October to February in a odd 
frame. Put cuttings in and keep them well syringed; 
borer with mats during hard frost, or they can be grown 
in the overflow from a well. For making a bed, get some 

S y and soil mixed, level it down, and beat it well with a 
tde. Make the bed rather high at the bottom end, so 
it the water wilt run slowly off. Get some cuttings and 
plant them, and Watercress can soon be obtained, or put 
some cuttings in pots, and keep them standing in saucers 
full of water. Syringe often overhead. In this way 
Watercress oan bo grown in a greenhouse. 

sis.— Treatment of an Oleander, dec. (R. B.y 
—Tbe plant should be shifted at once into a compost of 
two-thirds sandy loam and one-third leaf-moo Id, keeping 
It in rather a does temperature for a Umt, but moving It 
when folly established to a position where it will reoeive 
abundance of sun and afar. An unbeated greenhouse or 
frame is the best place for it. During the summer months 
oopioos supplies of water most be given; and if in hot 
weather, when the pot is hall of roots, it is plaoed In a 
saucer it will be much benefited thereby. Occasional 
.waterings with waak liquid-manure will also prove bent- 
flaial. Cuttings may be taken in August of the current 
season's growth, inserting them in sandy soil, and placing 
.them in a ©lose frame until rooted. 

• 514.—Tropenolum trlooloram (ff. s. MA—When 
*the plants have done blooming they should be allowed to 
graduily dry off. When they have oompletely died down, 
-the pots should bo laid for a time on their sides under the 
^greenhouse stage. In autumn they should be again re- 
(posted, though sometimes they do well witbou t soon atten¬ 
tion. Loam, wit ha email proportion of peat and sand, makee 
m suitable oompoat for this plant In potting the bulbs 
which should bo sot about 2 inohes under the surface of 
the soil. When the young eboote begin to grow onto 
(^should be taken to well oover the bate of the trellis with 
.thorn. The top of a well-furnished young 8pruoe-Fir 
makes a good support for this plant, provided it has been 
noma time out; a balloon-shaped wire-trellis is, however, 
generally used. 


MAMBS OF PLABT8 AHD FRUITS. 

r isy aMMNttnustiMf ragwcfig plants or finite 
: ten t to name should always accompany the pares!, which 
s hould be addressed to the Editoe of GAXoxxnra Illui- 
outd, 27, Southampton-street, Strand , London, W.C. 

: Names Of plants.— A. W. O.—l, Onyohium japoni 
’ cum; 2, Looks like Ptosis oretioa var. nobilia, Ws should 
■ Ilka to sas it later on ; 8, Pteria oretioa; 4, Cyrtomlum 

faloatom; 5 and 6. Send again whan fertile.- A. A.—We 

do not name garden varieties of Oyolamen persionmor 

.florists' Aialest.-A Pern Lover —i, Platyloma rohindi- 

folia; 2,Onychlnm japonicum; 3, Aspleninm Hookerianum; 
, 4, Asplenium flaooldum; 6, Miorolepia Nova-Zealandie; 

Cyathsa deal bate.- Orchid Lover.—I, Maxlllaria 

.dense; 3, Cattleya Skinner!; 4, Epidendrum oillare.—- 
P. G. IF.—We do not name Camellias generally; but 
Ho. 4 ia oertalnly C. reticulata; 5, Peart; 6, Comteosa 

Lavinia MmrL- T. M. R.— 1, Adenandra speolosa; 

% DraoophyUum graolle; 8, Kriaaperaoluta; 4, Rhododen¬ 
dron javanloum; 6, Laohenalla tricolor; 6, Pirn ties 

slegana.-JL J. IF.—We cannot name Ferae from 

Immature fronds. They have no obaraoter.- Ellen.— 

The dried flowers are of the Globe Amaranth (Gomphreaa 
gfobcaaX fljprtnp.—Euphorbia Bojeri, a native of Mada¬ 
gascar.- Constant Reader.— Allium neepolitanum.*—— 

1 Mrt. B„ Shirley, near Birmingham.— Auricula "Dusty 

Miller."- D. N.F. —Looks like a form of Narcissus precox; 

but the flowers were much shrivelled.- Arlington.— 

1. Specimen dried up; 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan varlegatus; 
S and 0, Alteraanthera vara.; 4, Meeambryanthemum oor- 
difolium; 5, Streptooarona var. All theae specimens were 

very poor ones- R. L. Q. —1, Justioea oaraea; 2. Send 

better specimen. Flowers all dried up; 4, A Ounhea 
apparently. Poor specimen; 6, Aloe margaraUfera. 
Snrube and Conifers, same person : 1, Berber!# Aqui- 
fiohura; 2, Garrya alliptioa; 8, Herberts nepalensisi 
4, Retinospora speoles; 5, Cupreesus Lawponi >na ereote 


0, Tbuiopiie dotabreta.- 


, Denver Olivia (Himan- 


_ __ _ Denver. 

jtophyllum} mJnletum.- H. P. A.—Nephrolepis exalteta, 

a greenhouse Fern. There will be a note on its culture in 

the next issue of Gakdxriko, May 2nd.-Jf. H.— 1, Vei- 

theimia virldifolia; 2, Specimen too much ortubed to 
name; 8, Auouba japonioa. 


Book reoeived.—“ Rome la Pots," by Wm. PeuL 
SImpktn, MarAall, Hamilton, Kent, AOa, 23, Paternostari 
row, London, E.O. ... 
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TO OOBBBBPQND MH TB. 

Fir should 5s glad if readers would remember that toe 
do not answer uueriee by poet, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

F.— Appy to Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, 

Tottenham, London, N.- F. it—Moat dealers in brooms 

keep tbe ones made of “ birch," or a seedsman or nursery¬ 
man will get them for yon.- J. W. P.— The Pelargo¬ 

niums are apparently suffering from damp and want of 
air, and probably they have had too much water at the 
roots. How have they been treated generally T- Illus¬ 

trated.— Wipe the glass over the seeds dry every morning, 

I than the moisture that oondenses on it will not be 
injurious. Make a new Mushroom-bed in aooordanoe 

with the direotioos so frequently given in Gaannuxe.- 

J. IF.—You do not say if yon have a greenhouse, pit, or 
frame, so we oannot advise, except by stating that Coleases 
will not livs at this season of the year without warmth. 
If you have that they are as easy to grow as Fuchsias. 

Pleasa say?- Mae. —Lindley's “School Botany," pub- 

iishad by Bradbury and Evans, London, would suit you, 

ws should think.- G. W. F.—Vfe know of no book that 

would give the information required. If you read Gar- 
rkhixo regularly you will find all tbe Information required 

ae to the management of a kitchen garden.- Sorroutful 

Gardener.— Tbe Fern-fronds look scalded. There are no 
thripe on them. Do not syringe them. Could you not 
get a good local gardener to look at them and advise 
you? 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

515.— Hens losing their feathers.— I should be 
much obliged to “ Doulting” if he would inform me why 
my bene have got quite bare of feathers on the front of 
their neoks? There ie no baldness about tbe bead or the 
back of the neck. There are five of my fowls so affeoted. 
—Mika S. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

807 — Feeding Bantam chickens. — Would 
“Doulting" kindly tell me how to feed young white 
Bantam chickens for showing ? I have got some with 
yellow legs, and some with white legs. Which are the beet 
for showing ? Also how ought I to feed the old once? Is 
Indian Coro a good thing?—E. M. S. 

309.— Fowls not laying well, Ac.— 

1 cannot understand how •*Betsy Jane” can 
expect to have eggs from her fowls, as they must 
be so fat. The thirty-five fowls kept cannot 
possibly eat a gallon of corn of an evening; 
3 pints would be ample, and I should consider 

2 pints quite sufficient under the circumstances. 
If the orchard is large, give them lets food, and 
plenty of broken oyster-shells and broken flint, 
and tne eggs will soon come. One cannot say 
the cause of the autumn chicks being thin with¬ 
out seeing them, but no doubt some roup- 
powder mixed in their soft food would soon put 
them right, and judicious feeding would soon 
put flesh on them. Do not neglect to give them 
sharp flint grit. Fowls cannot thrive without 
it in some form or other.—A. Harrington, 
Near Watjord, 

- I should advise “ Betsy Jane ” to 

discontinue feeding her fowls on Barley-meal; 
it is oertainly too fattening. I am no advocate 
for either Wheat or Barley for laying fowls, 
especially when given in such large quantities. 
I own 29 laying fowls ; during March, 1891, I 
gathered in 223 eggs. Not a large number, but 
the oold weather must be taken into considera¬ 
tion. It may interest ” Betsy Jane ” to know 
that I feed my hens as follows : mornings, 4 pints 
of Maize; evenings, boiled Potatoes and table 
scraps, mixed with bran; given 
Norfolk. __ 

BIRDS. 

813.—Birds in an aviary.— It is not advisable to 
Imp too many different varieties in one aviary, and also 
not bird* of different sixes. I should not put any hens in, 
as the oooks will undoubtedly flight them; and even if they 
did breed, the other birds will kill their young. They wifi 
sing better without hens.—E. W. Jaxxsa. 

311 —Foreign birds for the outdoor aviary. 
—Java sparrows, Bengalees or Mannikins, Cutthroats or 
Ribbon flnohee, will breed very well In an aviary. Three 
Australian species, the Parson and crimson finches, and 
Diamond sparrows will also breed.— E. W. Jwrens. 

314.— Canary moulting. — The weaker 
and more delicate the bird is the more it moults, 
and if always moulting it will never sing. Some¬ 
times it is caused % an irritating disease; 
vaseline, in that case, should be applied to the 
parts and plenty of greenstuff given. The bird 
should be xept moderately warm, and no oold 
draughts should be near him. It is also good 
to put a few drops of paregoric and castor-oil 
or glycerine and gam arabic in the drinking 
water until the bird has recovered. The seeds to 
be given should consist of best Spanish Canary- 
seed, 5 parts; Rape, 3 parts ; Linseed, 1 part; 
Millet, 1 part; Niga, 1 part; and Teasel, 1 part. 
No Maw-seed should be given* *> it makes their 
feathers oome out.—E. W. Jenneb. 


T AST OFFER, so, if required, kindly order 
goon. Everything advertised guaranteed to amve safely 
and give satisfaction, or money refunded. Gloriouii scarlet 
Gladioli, mate an ugly garden a blase of odour in autumn, 
18, la 3d.,free: 86, 2a3d., free. Giant white Bjaoinihus can- 
dioaos are a beautiful contract to above, 4, is 3d., frea 
White free blooming autumn Japanese Anemone, 4. la id. 
free. Pink Japaneae Anemone same price. Perennial 
autumn Sunflower Helianthua rlgidoa cornea up and flowers 
abundantly every autumn, 3 roots, la Id., frea Scarlet 
Schisostylus coocines should be planted now to bloom in 
November outdoors, 4, la 4d., free. Hardy, improve yearly. 
Old double white Primrosea amothered with bloom in apring, 
». l aid., free .—W. M. RK AMBBOTTOM , Geaahlll, Ir eland. 

T AST OFFER—For quickly covering house 

B arches or arbours grow Virginian Creepers, foliage bril¬ 
liant in autumn, 4 plants, la. 4d., frea Hare Foam Flower, 
‘‘Ttarelia" plant, la, frea Deliciously fragrant old Irish 
Lavender, 3 plants, la 3d., free; not scrape, flowers and foli¬ 
age highly perfumed. Rare hardy British Holly Fern, with 
thorns like miniature Holly-leaves, true Polystichum lcm- 
chltis, 2, la Id., free; 4. la 10d., free. Exquisite double 
white waxlike Tuberoses, perfume whole house, 4 bulbs, with 
cultural directions, la, free. White winter-flowering Christ¬ 
mas Rosea should be planted now, 6 well rooted little planta 
with printed cultural directions, la 4d., f ee. Get my 
Ouidea advertised below by Morley A Go., simply invaluable 
to amateurs.-W. M. RBAM8BOTTOM. Geaahlll. Ireland. 

AMATEUR’S GREENHOUSE GUIDE, 7R, 

■I* free. By Its aid gay greenhouses alwaya No ama¬ 
teur should be without. Also get "Outdoor Gardening," 
us *wmm Mii.ii* irubiinti*), aT Poultry-keeping for Ama- 
ahould study. All thoroughly 
OO. Preston. 


DANSIES.—Fancy, from Lister’s celebrated 
* Collection, the largest and best in tbe kingdom. Fine 
rtordy planta exhibition var., from 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s 6d. to 
Ida 6d. per doa, my selection. Unnamed, in loveliest coloura, 
2s. 3d. per doz. Viola*, very fine named sorts, 2s. pt r doa. 
Phloxes, exhibition, 12 for 2a 6d. Dahlias, Show, Pompona 
and Oactoa from 2a 6<L. 4a (d., to 6a per doa, my selection. 
Pentstemooa finest var., Sa 6d. per doa My " Treatise on 
Pansy." 7d.; doth, la Id. Catalogues free on application.— 
ALEX- LISTER, Florist, Rothesay. 


ASPARAGUS.—This delicious vegetable does 
a* not require half the expense often incurred. For direc¬ 
tions see illustrated S eed Li st, frea Strong roots, la 6d. 
-'“.-RICHARD SMITH k OO.. Worcester. 


UEACHEY’S BEDDING PLANTS. —Choicest 

D ASTERS, Giant Emperor, Truffaut's Perfection, Vie- 


Lobelia Emperor William (true). Petunias, double Zinnia, la 
dozen; Niootiana afflnis, Ioe-plante, 6, la.; Ageratuma, 
Heliotropes, Violas (named, white, yellow. lavender, blue, 
dark). Is. 6d. dozen; Single Dahlias, best strain, la 6d. dozen; 
Geraniums, ia, is. fid. doaen. LIBERAL COLLECTIONS, 
aelsotions left to vendor, is. fid.. 5s., 10a fid., Ila, carriage 
p »jd.—BEAOHBY, Ktng»kersweli. Devon. 


_, 6 Ivy-1__ . _ . . . 

vardlaa ia fid.: 6 A bullions, la-fid.; 6 cboioe Tree Carnations, 
4s.: iBHarrisoa's Giant Musk, la fid.; II tplendid double 
ana single Fuchsias, 2s. fid.; 3 vallota Lilies, flowering bulbs, 
is.: If oboke hardy border Carnations, named, 5a.; 12 show 
and Fancy Pansies, 2a. fid.; 6 double white Aohiilea, 2s.; 
6 double white Campanula pereidfolia, ia ; 6 dumps, scarlet 
BchUostylia la; 6 Bedums, apod tufu, will divide for bed¬ 
ding, ia; 6 Saxifrages, ditto, 2a: 12 clumps best herbaceous 
Phloxes, 4a All carefully paoted and oirriage paid. Buy at 
onoe.—BEAOHBY, Khmskereweii. Devon. 


BEACHEY’S FLOWER SEEDS.—Sure to 

D grow and please. Sow now. Begonia, uniurpaaaable. 
superb giant, erect single mixed, fid., Is.; extra fine selected 
from flowers 6 and 7 inches across, la fid., is. fid. SUPERB 
FRINGED PRIMULA, white, blush, red, vivid-red, blue, 
purple, rose, carmine, striped, fawn, spotted, mixed, la 6d., 
ia 6d. Asters, finest imported. Giant Emperor, Victoria, 
Fmony Perfection, Quilled, crown, 3d., fid.; snow white, fid., 
la Beautiful white Antirrhinum, fid.; mixed, 3d. Del¬ 
phinium, choice sky-blue, fid. Myoeotis Victoria the beet 
new Forget-me-not, fid. Pansy, cfaeice bedding white, black, 
lilac, yellow, blue, crimson, separate or mixed, 6d. Ten-week 
Stocks, very cboioe, 3d, fid. Twelve hardy showy annuals, 
la fid. Packets free,—KlngshersweU, Devon. _ 

PEACHEY’S BEGONIAS.—One of finest 

D Collections in world. 12 grand new giant erect singles, 
7a fid.; 2nd quality, 4a. 12 choice named, 6 double, 6 single. 
Collection No. 1, 42a ; No. 2, 36s.; No. 3,24s.; three of each, 
half price. Catalogue, showing how to succeed, 4d. 


DEACHEY’S POLYANTHUS SEED. — 

D Finest extant. Giant white, yellow, orange, crimson, 
* * " “ L. la.; anj 


maroon, laced, fancy, mixed, 7d., u., >u/ «miui •wt.. — 
Choice hlgh-ooloured Primrose, Is., ils. fid.; plants in bloom, 
2a fid. dozen : smaller, la 3d. dozen.—R. W. BRACHEY, 
Kln gtkcrawcll. Devon. _ 

PEACHEY’S GIANT FUCHSIAS.—Nancy, 

M enormous double violet-biue, a superb flower, Mra HU1, 
grand double white. MetvelUe, splendid purple striped scar¬ 
let, id. each. Phenomenal, giant double purple. Moles worth, 
fine double white, fid. each. Noth _ 

Kingakerswell, Devon. 


any colour alone, la 


t less than la worth sent frea 


OCARLET ORIENTAL POPPIES (Peren- 

O nisi), enormous bloomsJJ, la 3d. Aquiiegia ohryaantha, 
6, la 3d. , free.—F. BULL, Wo rmlngfo rd, Colchester. 

PERNS ! FERNS 11 FERNS 11!—Trade offer. 

A In 10 moat saleable aorts, 12a 100, M-in. pots; Adiautum 
cuneaturu, for potting on in 34-inch pots, lfla.; large, 60 % ff)a; 
48'aMa: 100, all fine tope. Large Ferns, in fi sorts, 45*. 100, 
packed free, cash with order.—J. SMITH, London Fern 
Nurseries, Longhboro’-junction, 8.W._ 

TfARDV PERENNIALS. ROCK PLANtS, 

•LL &a, is doz, 10*. fid., free. Purchaser's selection from 
100 varieties.—MRU. UNDERWOOD. Ham brook, nr. Bristol. 


|TEW CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS.— 

A" M. Dnfosse, Jules Toussaint 8tanstead Surprise, M. O. 
Lebocqz. Edouard Lefort. M. C Rafford, M. A. E. CarrRre, 
Bout. M enter, Hour. Oassagueaux, John Lambert, Mra Cfole- 
man, Ada Spaulding, the 12, 4s., free.—J. FOX, Cbrysanthe- 
mwn Groww. Banbury. 


DEINE BLANCH^ the finest pure-white 

All Lobelia ever sent out; blooms nearly 1 inch across: first- 
elaas oertlflcate; atroog plants, U, 2a fid.; fi, to. fid., free.— 
FOX, Florist, Banbury, 
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Anptlopaia V«ttohl .. Ill ■ OoaMrntorr. hmtiiig. 

l«f*flipn! .. uw null .114 

Artucaria breaches dj- Currents, the bes&esrlj- 

•• 111 flowering .. .. 114 

ArDor-Titre (Biota fk* Cyclamen* in summar* 

Antifsima), the Gol- treatmentcf .. ..110 

deo Chinese ..111 CyolanieQB,Free£iaa, and 

Aspidistra lurid*, treat- Narciwi.112 

mentofan .. 114 i Daffodils and Sctllo 

Auriculas. seedlia g .. 115 1 sibirica, lifticg.. .. 110 

Azaleas after blooming, Daffodils not dowering 110 
treatment of .. ..114 Design, floral ..109 

Azaleas, treatment of.. 115 Deuizia gracilis cuttings, 

Baskets, hanging .. 118 striking.113 

Beans, kidney or dwarf 116 Eccrcmocarpus b caber, 

Bees .116 the .112 

Bones as manure 110 Euonymus - hub in a 

Broccoli for winter and London garden .. 112 

spnxig .. ..118 Fern, Maiden-hair, in a 

Carnation notes.. .. 109; room .118 

Carnations, Injured .. 109 Fern. Scale (Oeterech 
Oeloiias and their col- ofticinarum) . .. Ill 

tore .114 Flowers for profit, grow- 

Chrysanthemums for 
show, specimen .. 112 


rft 


ic garden 


Qaillardia grandiflora 

hybrida.100 

Garden, architectural 
forms in the .. ..113 

Garden, kitchen .. 116 

Garden, laying out a 

kitchen.118 

Garden work .. .. 108 

Glass-houses, ventilat¬ 
ing.114 

Greenhouse ..108 

Greenhouses, moisture 

in. ... 114 

Greenhouse, painting 
the inside of a . .. 115 

Greenhouse with gas, 
heating a ..115 

Heaths, hardy .. ..112 

Herbs from seed.. .. 116 

Hyacintns, unsatisfac¬ 
tory .118 

Lapageria rosea, treat¬ 
ment of.114 

Lily of the Valley, grow¬ 
ing.110 


Mercury, or Good King 

Henry. 

Mountain Arens (Dry a)) 
Narcissi and Hyacinths 
with short stalk*, 
Nerine sarniensii* 
Guernsey Lily;, treat¬ 
ment of . 

Odontoglomum criapum 

Reginjo. 

Oleanders not blooming 
Orange-flower, Mexican 
Orchid flowers .. 
Outdoor garden .. 

Palms dying 
Paphinia cristata 
Peach-trees under glass, 
seasonable work 

amongst. 

Petunias for early flower¬ 
ing.. 

Pines, Scotch and Aus¬ 
trian . 

Plant® for a farmhouse 
garden. 


Plants, bedding, tLepre 
para:ion and harden¬ 
ing off of 

Plants, pretty rock or 

border . 

Potatoes, planting and 
manuring 
Poultry and rabbits 
Primrose, green .. 

Piimroses, colouring .. 
Propagatinz-houae 

Pterises. 

Questions and answers.. 
Refuse, charred 
Rose, Maseehal Nit! .. 
Bore, Marshal Niel, 
losing its leaven 
Rose, Marechal Niel, in a 
greenhouse 

Rose. Marshal Niel, 
treatment of a .. 

Bose, Man cha! Niel, 
unsatbfactory .. 

Ro*e, Niphetos, turning 
black . 


• Rotes. Maitkbal NWi, 

I under glare .. .. l fj ■ 

112 j Roses, uuldew on .. 1*. 

- Roses, Tea, dying, rod.) 

109 of.10 

?parmannia ifrieaca 

116 not flowering .. .. II' 

ISO Store .. .. 1C- 

1C9 dwa wherry-pots, plane- 

115 iog.lit 

108 Tomatoes in a odd- 
111 house, soil for .. IT 

118 Tomatots in an unheat - 

110 cd house.11 

105 Tomatoes, plants alter 11’ 

f Town garden, work in 

107 ! the .lf- 

I Vegetable gardes .. lu 
107 I Vegetable Umovs, 

; ticutmentof . .. lb 

107 1 Violets in a town gar 

den .IT 

10S Week’s work, the oon- 

{ ing.H" 

107 Window gardening .. ID 


ROSBS. 


MARECHAL NIEL ROSES UNDER GLASS. 


Few climbing Rotes are grown more extensively 
under glass by amateurs than tbe popular 
Marshal Niel, though it is not every grower 
that is so successful in its culture as he would 
wish. This is chiefly due to mismanagement, 
such as injudicious watering, pruning, &c., 
although, in not a few instances, insect pests 
and disease play sad havoc with the trees. 
Still, many do grow this beautiful Rose to per¬ 
fection, and hundreds of plants are now, and 
have been for some weeks, in full bloom in 
amateurs’ greenhouses. Where such is the ease 
the most careful treatment must be given the 
plants now to ensure a similar success next year. 
Negligence in watering, ventilating, and prun¬ 
ing would inevitably result in a failure. Trees 
that are now in full growth must have 
abundance of water, and if the flower-buds 
are yet expanding liquid-manure, or a sprink¬ 
ling of some artificial stimulant, may be applied 
with advantage. Where available it is an ex¬ 
cellent plan to top-dress the border, if the trees 
are planted out, with manure from the cow- 
byre, and then give a good watering with tepid 
water. It is, however, the 

Pruning of Marshal Niel Roses that is the 
most perplexing to amateurs. Very few, in 
first taking to the culture of this Rose, can 
harden their hearts sufficiently to prune it with 
the severe hand that the professional practi¬ 
tioner does. But to secure success hard pruning 
is absolutely necessary. Unlike most Roses of 
its class, too, the Marshal Niel » not a per¬ 
petual bloomer, especially when grown under 
glass, and the pruning must therefore be done 
accordingly. The aim should be to secure 
strong, well-ripened shoots from 8 to 10 or more 
feet in length, which will yield a fine crop of 
magnificent blooms next spring. Now, to pro¬ 
duce these growths, pruning must be done 
immediately after flowering. The shoots that 
have just finished blooming should be cut back 
to within a few inches of their base. Trees 
planted a year ago, and now past flowering, 
should therefore be pruned back to at least a 
foot from their base. It is best to cut the stems 
back to about 12 inches from the ground imme¬ 
diately after planting young trees, but very few 
amateurs have courage to do thiB. Where it is 
practised, however, tne foundation for a good 
tree is laid, although the first year, of course, 
no flowers will be had. To give an illustration, 
a young tree with one stem—say 6 feet in 
length—is planted in winter. This is immedi¬ 
ately, as before said, cut back to a foot from the 
ground, and the following spring it will make 
two or three strong growths 8 or 10 feet long, if 
properly treated. These become well-ripened, 
and produce fine flowers their entire length the 
succeeding spring, and are then pruned back as 
above directed. This method should be fol¬ 
lowed every year, pruning old trees less severely 
to young ones. 

After pruning tbe temperature of the house 
should be raised a little if possible to induce the I 
plants to make quick growth. Less water will 1 


Digitized by 
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be required until new shoots appear, but syringe 
the stems freely on fine days. When the new 
shoots are growing water more liberally and 
apply liquid-manures occasionally. Should 
green-fly put in an appearance, which it is almost 
sure to do—unless syringing is done daily— 
fnmigate or syringe with some insecticide. 
Although a close, moist atmosphere is essential 
for a quick growth plenty of sunlight must be 
forthcoming, and when the shoots have attained 
6 feet or 8 feet in length, ventilate freely. This 
will ensure the shoots being properly ripened 
without which a profusion of oloom is an im¬ 
possibility. From the time of the shoots be¬ 
ginning to ripen until they commence to show 
signs of growing in spring comparatively little 
water should be given at the root. C. L. 


419.—Treatment of a Marechal Niel 
Rose. —If “ Novioe’s ” plant was in good 
health last year, and matured its wood in the 
autumn, it should be in flower now. Probably 
the house was too highly heated all the winter, 
and so did not allow of the Rose ripening its 
wood sufficiently. Cut it back now to a few 
healthy eyes, and let it grow one or two good 
long shoots this summer, then, during September 
and October, allow as mnch air as the rest of 
our plants can stand, and at the same time, 
eep the roots of the Marshal Niel rather dry ; 
this will cause it to mature its growth, and then 
a good crop of blossoms should be produced early 
next spring, a flower coming from almost every 
eye npon the long growth made this summer.— 
P. U. 

425. —N iphetos Rose turning black. 
—This Rose has annoyed me very much by 
turning black in the same manner as “ C. W. 
Powell ” describes. My plants, both in pots and 
the border, and sometimes in the open-air, have 
turned black at the tip just as the flower-buds 
have formed. Like **C. W. P.," other plants 
nnder precisely similar treatment have done 
well. I conclude that any sudden change in 
temperature, or over-dryness at the root, is 
generally the cause. One other thing that I 
know to be injurious to this Rose is fumigation. 
I have often found the buds go black and fall 
after this, and conclude that one can seldom use 
Tobacco strong enough to kill tbe fly without 
injuring the Niphetos Rose when at its tenderest 
point of growth. Probably this is the cause of 
“ C. W. Powell’s ” failure. In a house 100 feet 
by 24 feet, and 16 feet high, entirely devoted to 
Roses, I have often had every plant of Niphetos 
in this state, although they are scattered about 
all over the house; while no other variety was 
in the least affected.—P. U. 

474.— Roots of Tea-Roses dying.— It 
is quite probable that the frost during the 
winter has killed the roots of your Roses. 
Unless the frame was sufficiently protected by 
external coverings, the Roses would suffer more 
when in pots standing on the bed of ashes than 
they wonld had they been planted out, or the 
ts plunged to their rims in the same material, 
you winter the plants in the same way 
another wiater yon had better plunge the pots 
before severe frost seta in.—J. C. C. 

— In spite of what has recently been stated 
in Gardening as to the hardiness of Tea Roees, 
I have had reason to grieve this winter over the 


loss of several favourites, and those not the least 
delicate, such as W. A. Richardson, Isabella 
Sprunt, and Gloire Lyonnaise, with three or 
four others. Madame Lambard and Madamv 
Falcot have been badly cut back by the frost. 
If this is the case with established roots in th* 
open ground, what can be expected of small 
Roses in pots standing npon ashes in a cold 
frame ? The pots should have been buried to i* 
depth of an inch or two above the rims in th< 
ashes, and on very cold nights mats should bav* 
been thrown over the glass. As it was, Iht 
young rootlets which must have been sear th« 
sides of the pots were simply frozen, and, as * 
matter of course, the plants died.—A. 
Butler. 

47" —Mildew on Roses.— If you dust 
the affected leaves with sulphur when they art 
dry the mildew will disappear. But soft-soap, 
dissolved in warm water, is a more expedition 
remedy. Use one ounce of the aoap to on< 
gallon of water, and syringe the plants with the 
mixture of an evening when the house is closed 
Dryness at the root will sometimes bring on an 
attack of mildew. In this case, however, i 
expect a cold current of air passed over th« 
plants, which brought on the attack. The nigh: 
temperature stated is quite high enough when 
the flower-buds are formed, but too high by 
several degrees before that time.—J. C. C 

489.— Marechal Niel Rose losing its 
leaves.—It is difficult to say, without seeing 
the plant, w hat is the cause of the leaves falling 
off. One thing is, however, very clear, and that b 
that the roots are insufficiently nourished. ? 
pot 8 inches in diameter is not large enough II 
keep the growth vigorous and in good health. 
If you cannot plant it out in a bed or border 
you should put it into a larger pot, on* 
16 inches in diameter is not too large, or, if a 
large pot is objectionable, a tub, with the outside 
covered with virgin Cork, will be best. I may 
state for your information that when mildew 
attacks the youDg leaves of this Rose that they 
will fall off. The same thing also occurs wher. 
red-spider attacks them. With regard to th< 
watering, all the time tbe plant remains wu 
the same pot it will require all the soil iu 
it well moistened every day in fairly warn* 
weather. During a dull, rainy time four time: 
a week will be often enough. ^ A good deal, 
however, depends on the condition of the roots. 
If the pot is full of them more water will be n 
quired than when they are weak and not very 
active.— C. C. 

424.— Marechal Niel Rose in a green 

house. —It is a great pity you pinched tbe tipi- 
of the shoots out, as that is undoubtedly th> 
cause of your plant not being nicely in nowe r 
now. You should have allowed it to grow 
longer last summer, and then, after it was ripe, 
cut it back the desired length ; then each ey? 
would have produced flowers, whereas you: 
pinching out the tip while in full growth 
induced these eyes to start before they wen 
properly matured, hence the loss of blot<m$ 
Cut it back at once, and leave more long shorn * 

I this summer, allowing these to grow as kng a 
they like and ripen ; then prune back as far r»- 
you are forced to do, but no further, os every e> - 
cut awsy means a flower lets next spring. 

P. U. 
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42£.—Unsatisfactory Marechal Niel 
•■Bose .—This Hose will often do grandly in 
Che garden And yet if you put in another 
plants and treat it exactly the same, as far as 
yoar knowledge goes, the second one will be a 
complete failure. Perhaps “L. E. T.V’plant 
i* cankered; if this is not noticeable above 
ground »fc may be found to be the case a few 
snakes underneath, more especially if a dwarf 
plant. Canker and a low state of health will 
cause Marshal Niel to produce pale flowers, 
instead of tke rich golden-yellow colour so much 
admired. A ' Well manured and smoked ” may 
ssko account -for it, as this can be too well done. 
—P. U. 

/ 19 and 4? i - Marechal Niel Rose.—I should fear 
'tam in both cases the wood of the Rose has not been snffi- 
iMstljr ripened, because, as a general rule, where well 
.ripened,.! (throws* flower at every lateral.—J. 11. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

43 seen house. 

M Wbatare termed tender annuals possess a good deal of 
.ieaaeative raluefor summer. These will inolude Balsams, 
OKtomambs, both tbe Cockscomb o' the old-fashioned 
Hpeand also the feathery Celosia. Rhodanthe Manglesi, 
when well grown—eight or ten plants in a 5 -inch pot—is 
very treefaf ; both this and also the Cocksoombs will do 
^esc at Ant im close pit or frame where there is a little 
ftoCtoet-heaL. Petunias, both the double and single ,of 
«ood strains iu*y be raised, and If well attended to and 
toiifeedun as they require more space, will soon make use¬ 
ful staff. A few neat stakes will be required as the 
oweeing*sheobs^rogre m. The great merit of these things 
is jtheir hfigktneie and comparative cheapness, and no 
grea\> ameaat of cultural skill in required to obtain nice, i 
uncial plants. Phlox Drummondi and Balpigloseis are 
pretty m pots when well done. Those readers who have 
i:een ta unfortunate as to lose most of their stock during 
it e late eeveTe wiuter, may fill up economically with 
atHw ds for summer at a very trifling expense. Fuchsias 
are not generally raised from seeds, exoep bv those who 
make a speciality of the work; but with a'hotbed and 
'frame cradling Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and Begonias are 
■easily raised that will flower the same season—they may, in 
& - r * Ik treated as annuals. The scented Tobacco ijiiioo- 
trail a ail nisi is very easily raised from seeds, and will flower 
•afi wuntwer either in pots or in the border planted out; and 
KqrauaeUa is always useful. To have large plants of tbe 
latter/or autumn and winter-blooming rbe seeds should 
t e sown naw in stnill pots and started in the warm frame. 
'-Y.I tite-pota with a mixture of loam and leaf-soil in equal 
fjarta. Make a small indentation in tbe centre of each pot 
:xrif! dsap in three or four needs, oover lightly, and when 
•me fdants appear, remove all but the strongest. Shift 
vutolkigec pots as require 1 , and during summer grow in 

* coot pit, <vr alien the hot weather comes plunge the pots 
ir, z bed of coal-ashes and keep the flowers pinched off till 

-■*- epttfuiher or later, according to the time flowers are 
anted- Some may he trained as pyramids and others as 
^Awfardu two or mere feet high. The last named will 
have the si do shore pinched back to within one pair of 
Ibavesof the main stem trill the requisite height has been 
reached. A neat s ake rinuli be placed to each plant. 
fly fincliicfr o£ the seed" Mignonette may be kept going 
for Severn.! year's, and if planted out in a conservatory they 
Hhtiib j like aspect: but young plants produce the 
4 q«bc spikes -of "flowers. Calceolarias now coming into 
-i kHMct must be kept cool and shaded from bright sun¬ 
shine. jL^qukl-iuanure will be beneficial now. Bermuda 
-’.ilia* win now be coming into bloom where gently forced. 
These are easily grown if potted in op«n turfy compost. 

(fcspots well drained. This is, I tbiuk, tha Lily per 
*-v«UM 0 e far the amateur’s greenhouse. Forced Rosea 
•j-ll now be a special feature. Give liquid-manure and 
is /roa>»eery bright unshine. 

Stave. 

on 3 onng stool: as required; but do not aim at too 
-*c'_v£b. The facility with wnich some plants may be in- 
craaiKdlaflbea loads young cultivators into making the fatal 
tctniic a/ overcrowding. If we have a doz-n plants 
'«here there is only room for half-a-dozen to be done well, 
ii will be wise to dear out half of them at once. Besides, 
i: i« well las «w:ed collection of -plants to have as much 
Kur.etrr m (juarible; and then again, whilst present effect is 
rzareddoc the future must not be neglected, especially as 
[.regards winter .flowers. Gesneras of the cinnabarina 
• > 4 ectkra will bow be starling into growth, and should be 
■repotted in peat and leaf-mould made porous with sand 
lucf chord oaf. These are very desirable if or u inter work. 
“They succeed well in pans, and if a few of the strongest 
is are ultimately «hifu.<l on singly imo 5-inch orG-.nch 
potr Cfaey will come in very mefuHor table work, as the 
lei res aretavriyanler artificial light. A close, warm pit 

* ill suit lhe-e plants very well. They must he shaded in 
:. right weather. Assoonasthe first ba*ch of Bouvardiasand 
Fuin«uUxaa«ae w*ll rooted, pot off asid return to the hot¬ 
ted. (a the earlier stages they must be helped on with a 

net beat. Climbing plants —Allamandas, Scephanoiis, 
ptaJenixe, Clerodencrons, Bougainvilleas, Ac. —are 
i : .<1 tr (crowing freely, and must have very frequent attention, 
'fhoaj .(itsnis which are grown in pots, a 9 soon as the 
I* iwcr-uuds are /armed, will require the growth to be 
xke.a dsKD from the wires near the glass, where they have 
.. trained for the purpose of hardening t^e wood and 
.t'ldM&tg flower-buds to form, and to be carefully Lied in 
<a toe tm'Hii. For summer «\httx:ions the plants named 
abawe—or, at least, some of them—are indispensable, and 
co have them in good condition tbe young shoots must be 
Crrinsrl near Cue glass, and when the l<ght and sunshine 
t.iv« (tone Obeir work, the shoots are taken down and 
trained «a the wire trellis, which is generally in the shape 
<c 5 a balloon ; thus it will be seen how important it is that 


■“ Tw. cold or-northern districts the operations referred 
t~ cruder “ Ga rden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
c fortnight later, than RJtcrf ivd'SQtc'J. w : *h envaVy good, 


r.'ufii’. 
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the training of the young wood should be periodically 
done, so that the shoots may be easily taken down without 
damage. A mixed collection of stove plants involves more 
care and attention on the part of tbe cultivator than 
where several houses are at command, and the plante are 
divided into family groups. Some plants, such as Crotons 
and Grocienas, want strong light to bring up the colour, 
with just the least possible shade when tbe sun is very 
hot in the middle of the day, with abundanoe of moisture 
in the atmospbere. Euobaris Lilies want shade at nearly «U 
seasons—not heavy shade. In fact, if the atmosphere in 
the house is sufficiently obarged with moisture, very heavy 
shades are not required for anything, not eren for Ferns, 
as the fronds will be harder and more generally ueerul 
than when grown in a steaming atmosphere and heavily 
shaded. The weather still oontinues cold, and very little 
of tbe outside air should be admitted, except when the 
sun is very hot, and no draught should be created. Whtre 
there is a fixed blind to the house it is a good plan to run 
it down so as to cover the ventilators, even If it is not 
required over the house generallv. 

Propag a tinff-h ouse. 

This house, now that the greatest pressure for the 
moment is over, oan be turned to good aooount ingrowing 
on young Cyclamens, Tuberous Begonias, Gloxinias, and 
the dozens or hundreds, as the case may be, of joung 
winter-blooming stuff that will be required in due season. 
The most useful of these will be Bcuvardias, Poinseitias, 
fibrous-rooted Begonias, Euphorbias, Scutellarias, Jus- 
tioias, Centropogons, Gardenias, Tabernaemontanas, Pen tas, 
Libonias, &c. ; a somewhat lengthy list, but it does not 
include all the desira' le things which those who make a 
speciality of winter flowers are compelled to grow. For 
the most part, these sorts are easy to manage. Alt they 
require are heat and moisture, with moderately light soil, 
and potting on as fast as the pots are filled with roots. 
Not much ventilation is needed at present, and a thin 
shade should be used for a eouDleof hours or so during 
the hottest part of the day. There should be no fixed 
time for shading. One must be guided by the we*tber 
and the condition of the )Iants. 1 never shade till tbe 
plants are showing slight signs of distress uader suoahme. 

Window Gardening. 

Bulbs which have done flowering will bt better planted 
ouside. This refers more especially to what are termed 
Dutch b ilbs, and wnicb are usualy replaced annually by 
importations from Holland The Bermuda Lily (Harris!) 
may be cultivated as a window plant, though, except in 
windows of large size, it would probably be too large, 
though it would make an excellent centre plant for a stand 
in the centre of a bay-window. I do not think it far 
generally known what beautiful pot plants the Gladioli 
make. I do not mean only the small-fiowesed seotion 
that are gently forced in spring, but the choicer hybrids 
will do well in pots, and make beautiful window plants. 
Begonias insignia and Wekoniensis are very useful. The 
first flowers in autumn and winter, and the last is a sum¬ 
mer-blooming variety. Both may be rooted from cuttings 
in pots of sandy soil now. The tuberous-rooted Begonias 
that have been kept cod and nearly dry through the 
winter, will now be starting into growth, and will require 
repotting. Drain the pots well and pot in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and ea -d. The following plants are useful 
for hanging-baskets and brackets : Isolepiegraoilis, Lobe¬ 
lia gracilis and others, Saxi'raga sarmentoea. Campanula 
garganica, C. fragilis, C Barrelieri, Musk (Harrison’s and 
the common). The creeping Cactus (Cereue repens) makes 
an interesting basket plant. There are many things among 
Mesembryanthemums that would be exceedingly pretty 
(or sunny windows; but these seem to have been neglected 
and lost. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Sow Sweet Peas for suooession. Divide and transplant 
patches of Husk. This makes a pretty low mass in shady 
spots where the soil is damp. Other kinds of Mimulus 
may also be divided and transplanted now. The whole 
family do best in moist, shady places. All kinds of hardy 
a’lnuolSy including Mignenette, may still be sown. Divide 
and transplant Viola oosnuta and its white variety. Both, 
plants make pretty edgings to beds, and they may also be 
used for a groundwork ter plants of taller growth. Stir 
the surface among Pansies, Pinks, and Carnations, and 
mulch with a mixture of loam and manure 2.inobes thick. 
Seeds of Stocks, Asters, Chinese Pinks, and Phlox Drum- 
tuondi may be sown on a south border for late blooming. 
Those who have no glass may easily raise a- stock of 
healthy plants in the open air. Of course, the plants 
raised under glass will flower earlier; but these will be 
useful to fill in vacant places In borders when the early- 
sown annuals have done blooming. Plant Gladioli and 
Hyacinthus candicanB in patches of five or seven, or iix 
beds in rows 1 foot apart, 6 inches in the rows, and Ainches 
deep. Stir the soil among Anemones and Ranunculuses. 
Water if the weather is dry, and mulch with a little old 
manure. Plant out Pentstemons, Pyrethrums, Hollyhocks, 
and other hardy plants which have been shritered under 
glass. The spring has been cold, otherwise all suoh work 
should have been done a week or more ago. New lawns 
recently laid down should be got in perfeot oondition by 
beating and rolling immediately after rain. In dry 
weather newly-planted evergreen and otAer shrubs must 
have water, and a mulch of manure or Gra 9 S will be 
beneficial. 

Fruit Garden. 

When Peaches are trained on the back walls of vineries 
the Vine rods should not be nearer to each other than 4 feet, 
and neither should they be allowed to grow quite up to 
the book wall. The Poaches must have light, and to do 
the latter fairly well in the same house some saoriflee in 
tbe Grape# must be made. I suppose no one would grow 
Grapes and Peaobes in the same house if they oould be 
aooommodated separately. The thing has been and oan be 
done, especially when the Vines are first planted ; but, in 
the long run, the Peaches have to give way. Figs generally 
do better on the book wall of vineries than Peaches, and 
those who are planting lean-to vineries may take a crop of 
Grapes from the book wall at first. The Blaok Hamburgh 
and Buckland Sweetwater are good kinds to plant. Wall 
trees, suoh as Peaches, Apricots, Ac., must be uncovered 
during the day; but do not forget to replace the ooveriags 
at night, as the weather e.ill continues cold, and no one 
gan afford to be caught napping. There is a fine promise 
for bash-fruits if the frosts do not out the blossoms. The 


other day I saw a nun pruning his Gooseberry-bushes 
with the garden sheafs: Sooner or later suoh a course 
leads to serious difficulties, and if the bushes bear any 
Gooseberries they are diffioult aod troublesome to gather. 
Tbe worst of this primitive method of pruning is that the 
bush soon btcomes a thicket so dense that the sun and air 
cannot penetrate it. Peaches under glass that have stoned 
may have a little more warmth if It is desired to push 
them on; but it will be better not to exoeed 68 dags, at 
night, and ventilate when the thermometer rises to 70 degs. 
in the morning. The ventilation must be increased as the 
fruit approaches the ripening stage, and the fires 
moderated. Expose the fruits on the trellis to the sun¬ 
shine by pushing the leaves on one side; or, in some oases, 
a leaf or two may be removed. The syringe must be used 
until the fruits begin to ripen to keep down red-spider. 
If the roots are properly moist, and the syringe used freely, 
there should be no difficulty with red-sp;der. Discontinue 
watering as soon as the first symptoms of ripening are 
manifest, as too much water at the root during that time 
spoils the flavour. Maintain a dryer atmosphere in the 
Fig-house when the fruits begin to ripen, or they will split 
and not keep well. 

Vegetable Garden. 

All things are backward, aod there is a great scarcity 
of green vegetables. Thoee who planted a bed of Cab¬ 
bages on a warm site will find their advantage from doing 
so, as eveD a Cabbage in a season like the present will pay 
for careful oulture on a warm border. Where there are 
warm pits Cauliflowers may be forced in 6-inoh pots if a 
good early variety is ohosen. 1 have seen nothing equal 
to Veitch’s Forcing, it must be potted in rich soil, and kept 
near the glass. Plants will oome on quickly in a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. at night, or a degree or two more will do 
no harm. Liquid-manure may be given as soon as the 
roots reach the sides of the pots—not before. Good 
Lettuces are now scarce, except where the precaution was 
taken to start a batch of the Paris Market on a gentle hot¬ 
bed early in February. This is the best forcing Lettuce, 
as it turns in so quickly. Globe Artichokes should be 
encouraged in every possible way by rich top dressings 
and liquid-manure in dry weather. The crop of beads 
under any circumstances- will lie late: Thoee vrbo take up 
a few roots in autumn for ensuring an early start will now 
1 reap their reward. Why does not everyone who cares 
for early Rhubarb plant a good early variety ? Some of 
, my neighbours have been gathering Rhubarb from the 
open ground for some time, whilst ethers who grow 
i nothing but the large-stalked kinds are still without Bhu- 
! barb, unless where forced in some way. The Paragon is a 
, good early kind. Early Summer also Is- excellent. There 
should always be an early and a later kind in every 
garden. Riots which have been forced may be divided 
and planted out. They will form crowns and be useful 
ter lifting again for foroing in a couple of years,, if planted 
in good time in rich soiL 8tir the soil among growing 
crops as frequently as possible. Dust soet over Onion- 
beds. Stick Peas. Earth up Broad Beano. Plant Frenoh 
Seans in warm borders. Ei Honoav. 


Work in Ike Town Garden. 

Aston* Stocks, Phlox Drummond!, and other half-hardy 
annuals that were sown early last month, as direoted, will 
have been pricked off by this time, and should therefore 
soon be getting established and able to endure free venti¬ 
lation, at least by day. K» is always better to keep even 
suoh comparatively robust subjects as these moderately 
* warm dose, and shaded from hot sun for a time after 
pricking them off, for thus they get held of the fresh 
soif so much more quickly and well, and make better as 
, well as earlier plant*. Any still remaining- in the seed* 
boxes should be prioked sffimmediately. They grow very 
‘fast during May, and with a little care will* be ready to 
1 planteut early in June. Those who have no gloss may 
, manage these gay aod useful subjeots well by sowing in 
floe, Ugbt, and rich so It in a sheltered spot out-of-doors 
the last week in April, or in a backward season like the 
present, a week later will do as well, or better. Here 
they may either remain to flower, thinning the seedlings 
out, of course, as required, or else be transplanted in the 
usual way. Phlox Drummondi especially succeeds admir¬ 
ably under the former method, usually making very sturdy 
and bushy plants, though naturally not flowering quite so 
soon as the earlv-sownseedlings. Thoee who do not oare 
tor the trouble of growing Verbenas will-And these brilliant 
fiowering plants an excellent substitute. Take care to 
thin out hardy annuals well directly they can be got hold 
i ef; more seed for successional flowering maybe sown now. 
Dwarf Tropseolums (Nasturtiums), Marigolds, Sunflowers, 
'and Mignonette will thrive anywhere and in any kind of 
soil worth tbe name. Of the first-named there is* how¬ 
ever, a race of perennial varieties, which are propagated 
by means of outtinor, that far surpass any of the annual 
kinds. Shrubby Calceolarias ought to be planted out 
immediately, in deeply-dug soil with plenty of manure 
below them. Plant out Pansies from seed sow* in Feb¬ 
ruary, and keep moist. Early-sown German or Ten-week 
Stooks may also be planted out now; if got te work in 
good time they produce very fine blossoms. Shade the 
plants from hot sun for a week, and keep moist. Newly- 
planted Bhrubs and plants of all kinds must be well watered 
unless rain comes shortly, the ground being so very dry. 
Evergreen shiubs may still be planted, but 8. is getting 
late for deciduous subjects. Shift Tuberous Begonias from 
the small pots in which they were started into the 5-inoh 
or 6-inoh siies directly the first become slightly filled 
with roots; even in cool quarters the tubers will now be 
Btartlng, and should be potted up at once. Strawberries 
in pots ought to be swelling their fruite now, and must be 
liberally supplied with liquid-manure. Plant out Toma¬ 
toes under glass as soon as possible now. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from May 2nd 
to May 9th. 

Finished planting hardy edging plants. I am using 
somewhat largely the mauve and white Viola oornuta, ana 
also for forming undergrowth under taller plants. When 
used (or the last named purposes, vaoanoiee are left for 
the taller plants, if they happen to be tender, as, lor the 
moat part, they will be. The mauve Viol\%»d tricolor 
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Pelargoniums make a very pretty mixture for a circular 
group some 10 feet or 13 feet across I have had this in 
some pirt or other of the garden for several years, and 
every visitor seems attracted by its quiet and pleasing 
effect. Of couree, the flowers are picked off the Pelargo¬ 
niums. Prepared sites for Dahlias by adding manure and 
rotten turf. Sowed Forget-me-nots for spring blooming. 
Pricked off Pansies. Polyanthuses, and setdlingCarnations 
in beds of light soil on a partially thaded situation. 
Divided and transplanted Herbaoeous Phloxes of the late- 
blooming section. Over-hauled my stock of Perennial 
Sunflowers (Heliantbus) for the purpose of increasing 
stock. Every Httle bit o? root with a green top to it will 
grow new, and these plants are later in breaking into 
growth than moet things. Shifted on young Maiden hair 
-and other Feins under glass, using turfy-loam chiefly. 
Having of late years used more loam for Ferns, I find less 
water is required, and the growth is shorter and more 
dense. Planted more Gladioli for succeseional blooming 
where the spikes are required for cutting. Spreading the 
planting season over a couple of months lengthens the 
flowering period. Thinned Grapes and removed laterals. 
Top-dressed Vine-borders with bone-meal and soot, water¬ 
ing in, and mulohing with littery manure. Night tem¬ 
perature 60 degs. to 65 degs., with a rise to 75 deg*, in the 
•day without sunshine. On bright mornings a little air is 
given along the top of the house by seven o’clock, which 
is increased as the sun gains power, closing early in the 
afternoon and damping down at the same time. I always 
like the thermometer to run up to 90 degs., or a little 
higher, with the atmosphere in a state of saturation. 
Ventilation in the case of small houses is very important; 
In fact, the smaller the house the more important it is. 
1 And there are many interpretations put upon the sugges¬ 
tion—give a little air early in the morning when the sun 
rises in a clear sky; one amateur friend I know of opened 
the back ventilators of his house full width. What is 
really meant is to open the back lights just enough to allow 
the vitiated atmosphere to escape, and to set up a gentle 
-circulation inside the house, and an opening along the 
ridge of a span-roofed house half-an-inoh wide is enough, 
and 1 consider it would be an advantage to do this as 
soon in the morning a* the sun's warmth begins to raise 
the temperature of the house. The same remark applies 
with equal force to all fruit-growing houees, and especially 
Tomatoes. Cucumbers will pretty well do without venti¬ 
lation if the houie is of large dimensions. Planted a house 
with Conference and Prelude Tomato. There will only be 
just a little heat at starting to get the plants established, 
if the summer is warm fires will be discontinued after 
June. Repotted hard-wooded greenhouse plants. Shall 
keep the house rather close till the roots get into an active 
condition in the new soil. It is necessary before repotting 
plants of this character to make sure that the balls of earth 
are in an equable condition as to moisture - that is, neither 
very wet nor very dry. I find it better not to have anv re¬ 
gular pottirg season for this class of plants; hut just to 
repot a few plants as they seem to require it. Moving 
bedding-plants to temporary plaoes to harden off is daily 
work now. 


319.— Floral design —Whatever “ Ap¬ 
prentice ” intends to make his design, if either 
a flower-garden or a lawn, let him get some 
small strips of tin about three-fourths of an inch 
in width, and then first draw all the flower¬ 
beds and walks out on the board with a lead 
pencil. Take a sharp knife and run it in the 
marks aboat one-fourth of an inch deep ; then 
take the strips of tin, and with a light hammer 
fix them in the board to line out the beds, &c. 
After everything is in its proper shape, get 
some Moss, that can be generally found growing 
on stones or in damp places. It is the best sub¬ 
stitute for Grass, and if put in damp, and fixed 
properly, will hold to the board. Then fill in 
all the flower-beds with damp sand for fixing 
the flowers in, make it firm and a little higher 
in the centre than at the side—it will give a 
more finished look. I will name a few of the 
beet flowers for a design. Candytuft of all 
colours ; Sweet Alyssum, white ; Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, of the annual sorts, double, white, and 
yellow ; Kaulfussia, blue ; Marigold, yellow ; 
Zonal Pelargoniums, of sorts ; Eutoca viscida, 
blue ; Jacobaea, of the single sorts, makes a beau¬ 
tiful bed for a design. In filling in, put only 
one colour in each bed. A matter of the greatest 
importance in the making up a design is in the 
arrangements of the colours ; but before starting 
to make np the design have it all arranged as 
to where everything and every colour is to 
go —it will save much time and trouble. If you 
have walks, make them no more than two inches 
in width. White shell-sand for gravel looks nice 
amongst flowers and green Moss.—A. M., 
Thureo, Caithness , N.B. 

330.— A plague Of ants.— I used in the 
West Indies in my room a border of common 
chalk, about 1 inch wide, around the bottom 
of wainscot to keep ants out. This was renewed 
weekly or so. The chalk was put on the floor (my 
servants used to vary the colour, red or blue and 
white), and it made a pretty edging. Conse¬ 
quence, no ant crossed it. The formic acid in 
the ants’ feet came in contact with the chalk; this 
produced lime, burnt the ants’ feet, and they 
retired. For a greenhouse, run a border of 
common chalk along the place ants enter and 
about it, and I think it will keep the vermin 
away.—R. Stokes, MOtjapJ^fniral. j 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PRETTY ROCK OR BORDER PLANTS. 
Mountain Avens (Dry as). 

This is a genus of the Rose family, containing 
two or three dwarf alpine plants of spreading 
growth and with neat evergreen foliage. They 
succeed well in cultivation, thriving on level 
borders in light soil, though they are seen to 
best advantage in the rock garden, where they 
can spread over the brows and surfaces of rocks. 
They like an exposed, but not too dry, spot, 
though when well-established they will flourish 
under almost any conditions. Propagated by 
seed or division in spring. The best kinds are 
D. Drummondi, a dwarf, hardy, evergreen 
trailer, with flower-stems 3 inches to 8 inches high. 
Flowers 1 inch across, golden-yellow, appearing 
in summer. A native of North America. D. 
octopetala, a good specimen of which is here 
figured, is a pretty creeping evergreen plant, 
forming dense tufts. Flowers white, with a 
yellow centre, 1 inch or more across, borne 
on stalks 3 inches to 8 inches high. A British 
mountain plant. G. 

CARNATION NOTES. 

At last winter has left us, and the spring, 
though cold, late, and tardy, has started the 
Carnations into fresh growth. Considering the 
severity and deeply penetrating character of 
last winter’s frosts, the plants did not suffer 


incidental to its culture. I intend to try myself 
whether syringing with some of the antidotes 
and preventives of mildew may not prove 
effectual in stopping the ravages of the “ spot.” 

Hoeing and top-dressing are two operations 
thatwillnowgreatly benefit the plants. Although 
Carnations love firmness at the root this does not 
imply a hard-caked surface which will crack 
with drought, and part with its moisture more 
readily. Surface-hoeing, with a view to obtain¬ 
ing as fine and friable a surface as possible, I 
always aim at, whilst a top-dressing now will 
assist, the young growth, help the succeeding 
flower-spikes, also conserve the moisture, and 
finally prove a good medium to encourage the 
free rooting of the layers later on. This top- 
dressing may be both rich and sweet, but 
by richness I do not mean the rankness 
of fresh manure, which Carnations detest, 
whether it be above ground or below it. The 
top-dressing I have had applied consists of equal 
parts of loam and thoroughly decayed le&f-Boil, 
with a liberal admixture of soot, which Carna¬ 
tions relish and wireworm detests. This done, 
there remains nothing further to do on behalf 
of the plants but to keep them clean, and when 
the flower-spikes lengthen, tie them up and 
wait for the harvest of bloom, coincident with 
which comes the necessity of looking out for 
another year by proceeding to layer those 
shoots that are fit. The time to perform, and 
some of the details connected witn this opera¬ 
tion, will form the subject of a later note in the 
season. 



A good specimen in flower of Mountain Avens (Dryas octopetala). 
Engraved for Gardkm*q Illustrated from a photograph t>eni by 
the Mieses Pirie, Waierton House, Aberdeen. 


much disturbance at the root and consequent 
upheaval. This is probably explained by the 
fact that the frost was a prolonged one instead 
of there being a succession of frosts and thaws 
which tend to the loosening and upheaval of the 
plants, if they have not a firm root-hold. At 
any rate, I have never had my Carnations look 
better or more promising. One or two sorts 
have been badly afHicted with disease, but they 
will recover. Concerning this disease, 

The “spot," I have already written, but a 
note upon the same subject from “ J. D. E.,” in 
Gardening of April 18, p. 86, contains an ex¬ 
pression of opinion based doubtless upon ex¬ 
perience and observation, but altogether at 
variance with the opinions I have expressed, 
drawn from exercising the same faculties. For 
example, those that I have had so affected did 
not take the disease in winter from atmospheric 
dampness. Some young plants were planted 
out in the nursery last spring solely for the 
purpose of producing strong layers, and 
this they did, and these were duly layered 
and rooted well. Yet, during the early part 
of the glorious autumn we had last year, when 
the atmosphere was neither close nor damp, the 
“spot” appeared,quickly spread through groups 
of several kinds, and it is from this visitation 
that the plants are now recovering. They were 
picked over in autumn and planted into per¬ 
manent positions, and have been again picked 
over, and together with the whole collection 
top-dressed. I find the disease appears in spite 
of the most careful attention, but I suppose 
where a large collection of any plant is grown 
there will be found all the diseases and troubles 


Seedlings. —It is not too late to 
sow seed even now, but the opera¬ 
tion would be best if performed 
early in April. The glorious 
autumn of last year ripened up 
many flower-pods, and rewarded 
me with much seed, all of which 
has been sown, and, judging from 
the numerous progeny, nearly 
every seed must have been good. 
These seedlings will remain in 
their seed-boxes till late in May, 
when they will be pricked out 
upon a border of good soil, and in 
autumn be transplanted to where 
they are to'flower. As the seed was 
saved from choice-named self- 
coloured kinds, I anticipate the 
result with interest. Many ama¬ 
teurs might grow Carnations from 
seed, they are so easily raised, and 
of all plants seedlings are certainly 
the most hardy. I know that the 
strains of Carnation-seed at present 
in commerce do not, as a rule, 
ield much of a striking character, 
hey produce sweet flowers in 
abundance, but not of high character. If 
one can start with a few plants of good sorts 
and save his own seed he may obtain kinds 
which, if not superior to those in existence, are 
worthy of perpetuation by layering and exten¬ 
sive cultivation in their raiser’s garden. This 
is the way to obtain hardy, sweet, free-flower¬ 
ing, disease-resisting, non-pod-splitting kinds. 


432.— Green Primroses.— I should like 
to say that I have a plant of the Green Prim¬ 
rose. I was told by the friend who gave it me 
that it came from Ireland. It appears to me 
that the green petal is an abnormal develop¬ 
ment of the same into a leafy Bubstance, as in the 
green-edged Auricula. I should think it might 
be valuable as a curiosity, but hardly from a 
decorative point of view, being far surpassed in 
that respect by the blue and the scarlet Polyan 
thus.— Makgeket J. Stafford. 

461) — Qaiilardia grandifiora hybrid a. 
—These hybrids are very pretty, but they are 
scarcely equal to grandiflora maxima, which is, 
I think, the best form of this fine plant. They 
may be increased by cuttings, or tne rooted off¬ 
sets, which are often found on the sides of the 
plants, and which, when detached, soon make 
good progress, and are better than cuttiDgs.— 

-Yes, this is one form of the perennial Gaillardia, 

and easily increased by means of cuttings inserted in sandy 
soil in a cold frame in August, or with a gentle heat in 
the early spring.—B. C. R. 

415.— Injured Carnations. —It is most 
likely that birds are at the bottom of the mis¬ 
chief. If there are no rabbits, have pheasants 
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access to tbe garden ? Because, if to, they will 
play havoc among Carnations just at tbe present 
time, when new growth is commencing, or even 
in the dead of winter. I once had trouble in 
this way, but after driving the pheasants away 
several times, I suppose they resented the dis¬ 
turbance, as they oeased to come again, and this 
year have given no trouble at all. Lastly, it 
may be sparrows, as these will also pick out 
the tender growth. They can generally be kept 
away by stretching some Btring, wool, or thread 
over the plants.—A. H. 

- There is no doubt It is birds that are responsible 

for the injury to tbe Carnations, and a very simple remedy 
is to stretch a few rows of black cotton over the plants. 
Since doing this I have never had Soy trouble with mine. 
—W. J. Butlkr. 

396. —Daffodils not flowering.— In all 
probability the cause of your Daffodils not 
flowering is weakness owing to the bulbs being 
crowded together. The better plan would be 
to let them remain where they are for a time 
longer until the leaves begin to show signs of 
decay, when they may be lifted and replanted, 
if possible, in new sites, keeping the bulbs ax 
inch or two apart if planted in clumps, or if in 
rows these should be 2 feet apart, and the bulbs 
2 inches apart in the rows.—W. C. S. 

-I would recommend “ Antoinette ” to take up the 

Daffodile after the foliage baa died'down. Dry them in 
tbe sun, when the bulbs will eaeily separate horn each 
other. They should be planted singly in October. — 
J. C. Toskin, Isles of Scillif. 


378.— Lifting Daffodils and Scilla slblrlca.— 
Daffodils and Soillas should on no account be lifted while 
the foliage is green. After it has turned brown they may 
be lifted, dried in the sun for a few days, kept in a dry 
place, and planted again in Ootober.— J. C. Tonkin, Ides 
of Seilly. 


547.— Growing flowers for profit— 
Whoever may have been responsible for the 
advice given as to the most suitable varieties of 
flowers to grow for profit, I perfectly agree with 
it, and to have the most profitable odb of the 
three I should give preference to Lily of the 
Valley. Good established beds of these, a rod 
square or superficial, would, when at their best, 
produce from 1U$. to 20s. worth of flowers per 
annum ; but they must be good, or they will do 
no more than pay for gathering. It is impossible 
to say exactly what each or any plant wil 
return, as so much depends npon the quality of 
the bloom, and, what is of still more importance, 
what succeeds best on your ground, for good pro¬ 
duce can always be sold at remunerative prices, 
while second-rate stuff will not be asked for. 
Narcissus-growiDg in the Seilly Islands, no 
doubt, is very remunerative, but this is mainly 
owing to their coming in so much earlier than 
here. Single Violets also succeed admirably on 
some soils, while on others they cannot be had 
in flower till they have been severely crippled 
by frost. Where Lily of the Valley succeeds, 
no doubt the Narcissus would succeed also. An 
important matter is looking up a proper market 
for such things after they are produced.— 
C. W. C. 

397.— Growing Lily of the Valley- 
No one can force or grow fine flowers or leaves 
out of poor crowns in one season. It would 
appear that ** Flora ” has had weak crowns to 
start with. Lilies of the Valley take several 
years to grow into good crowns, generally fonr 
years at least, and to have them good then they 
require to be planted 2 inches apart in tbo rows, 
and the rows 8 inches apart, and a deep holding 
soil suits them best, with plenty of surface- 
mulching of leaves.—W. C. S. 


■ The Lily crowns have been badly grown, or 
they have been forced in too high a temperature, 
which has caused the flowers to come poor and 
weak. If you want to grow your own roots for 
forcing yon must make anew plantation at once, 
but it will take two or three years to get the 
crowns large enough to be satisfactory. For 
amateurs it is best for them to grow them in 
beds, and, when ready for forcing, to take them 
up in rather large patches and place them in pans 
or boxes. Choose a position for the bed where 
they are to be grown so that the sun reaches it 
the greater part of the day. Dig up the ground 
a good spit deep, and then spread on the surface 
a good dressing of rotten manure, which must 
be forked in. The bed is then ready for plant¬ 
ing. ^ Select pieces of the old plants about half 
the size of a man’s hand, place these over the 
bed about 9 inches apart, and cover them with 
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fine earth, so as to bury the c rown 1 inch nnder 
the surface. If the summer should be dry, a 
good watering twioe a week will be of great 
value to them towards getting them established. 
—J. C. C. 

ORCHIDS. 

PAPHINIA CRISTATA. 

This, no doubt, by the description given by 
“ C. Varley,” is the Orchid which her friend has 
brought home from the River Caroni, in Trini¬ 
dad. You are fortunate in having a good-sized 
block of the tree to which it was growing in its 
native country. Keep it upon it, and you will 
see the wisdom of what I often say—“ Do 
not overload the plant’s roots with Boil”—is 
right; but I thought I might repeat the caution 
here very appropriately. This Paphinia likes 
an abundance of heat and moisture all the year 
rouud, for naturally it is not subject to drought 
—in fact, the Island of Trinidad has not a dry 
climate at all, and therefore the plants should 
not be dried off under cultivation. The Orchid 
in question may also be grown in a small earthen¬ 
ware shallow pan, which must be well drained, 
or in a small Teak-wood basket, and the plant 
should be slightly elevated. The plant has 
small bulbs and pale-green leaves, which attain 
a height of about 8 inches or 9 inches ; the 
flower-spike is pendulous, and bears about three 
of its large and curious blossoms, which are 
fleshy in texture and measure from 3 inches to 
4 inches across, the ground colour of the sepals 
and petals being bufl, which is thickly covered 
with transverse streaks of dull-purple. The 
lip is curiously shaped, almost black, and ter¬ 
minating with a curious tuft of hairs. It may 
be said that this is an Orchid not easily managed; 
but if potted in a small portion of good fibrous 
peat and Sphagnum Moss, in a well drained, 
shallow pan or basket, and kept in the warmest 
house, and subjected to all the sunlight 
it can get, shading only from the direct 
rays of the midday sun, it will be found by no 
means hard to cultivate, and it will then flower 
profusely. I cannot say at what time exactly 
ou should look for or expect blossoms, because 
have seen it flowering almost all the year 
round ; but from April to August is the most 
usual time to see it doing so. The only thing 
to studiously avoid is drying the plant in the 
winter months, for, as before stated, I do not 
think that it is in a state of nature ever subject 
to drought. This Paphinia is also found in 
Demerara, and there are several other species 
now known having larger flowers, but they all 
require similar treatment, so that, having a good 
large batch of this one brought you, you should 
endeavour, by exchange, to get them all to¬ 
gether, and thus have a “ gathering of the clan.” 

Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM REGIN AS. 
The flowers sent by “C. W.” are, doubtless, 
of this variety, and a rich beauty it is, and you 
may think yourself very fortunate in thus ob¬ 
taining for a few shillings what it would cer¬ 
tainly have cost you pounds to get when in 
flower. The plant in question, it seems, was 
bought at a nursery from an imported batch, 
and has been in “ C. W.’s” possession four 
years. It made three breaks, and each leading 
shoot is blooming, and the leading or strongest 
bulb has a very little spike, with three flowers 
beside, and the plant now rejoices in 27 blooms. 
I do not require “ C. W.” to send me a spike. 
I am quite satisfied with a flower to prove its 
idsntity ; but I should not allow the blossoms 
to remain on too long, or by this means the 
strength of the plant will become exhausted, 
and the specimen will suffer in consequence. 
My advice is that you cut them off, and they may 
occupy some little tin tubes filled with water; 
then, if these tubes are put in the pot, they will 
produce the effect of the flowers being on the 
plant, and thus the specimen itself will be beau¬ 
tified, and you will not be robbed of the pleasing 
effect of the blossoms. The flowers of this 
variety are not so full and round as in some 
forms I have seen ; in fact, one flower is now 
before me from “ T. Jackson,” in which the 
sepals and petals meet at the edges for the 
greater part of their length. This is a pure- 
white form. In this variety (Reginae) the ground 
colour is also pure-white, profusely marked with 
large spots of deep (almost chocolate) brown, 


and the lip has a tinge of yellow below the ereet. 
Of course, my Orchid-growing readers are aware 
that the O. crispum is synonymous with O. 
Alex an dree, which was the name given it by 
Mr. Bateman before it had become recognised 
as similar to the plant which had been already 
named O. crispum by Lindley. O. Alexandre 
is the name I mostly use ; but I could net do 
so in this case, because O. crispum is a pub¬ 
lished name. Under the same treatment as I 
have previously advised in GARD>EXiNa for 
O. Alexandre, the plant in question will thrive 
and do well, but do not let the temperature go 
below 45 degs in the winter, as this will keep 
all safe and well. Matt. Bramble. 


ORCHID FLOWERS. 

I am in receipt of some - Orchid fl o wers from 
“ G. H., of Stourbridge,” asking my opinion of 
them. In reply, I must say all oi them are true 
to name? I am glad “ G. H.” has found my 
instructions as to the culture of these plants 
practical, and I must say he has prosecuted his 
hobby with some eagerness, when he stys he hae 
accumulated some 500 or 600 plants in three 
years, at the commencement of which time he 
started in their culture. Well, take my advioe, 
if you have as many as you can manage well 
now, rest and be thankful; build up these plants, 
and do not for the sake of merely accumulating 
more kinds neglect the ones you have. I should 
like to see the flower of the plant you call Dendro- 
bium pulchellum if one can be spared when open. 
The flowers of the Odontogloesum Rossi sent are 
dark in the sepals, but this is sucha very variable 
Bpecies that no two plants can scarcely ever be 
foundalike. As the Dendrobiums go out of flower 
these may be subjected to more heat and mois¬ 
ture, and all the plants should have been 
repotted or topdreBsed by this time, for, you 
see, these are now on the move, and as soon ms 
they begin to grow roots appear, and to begin 
to put new soil about the roots of Orchids means, 
of course, their destruction, for it is absolutely 
impossible to work among Orchid-roots in this 
way without injuring some of them, which 
might have been avoided if the work had been 
performed at the proper time. This is not 
problematical, but a certainty, and I am not 
addressing this particularly to “ G. H.,” but to 
all or any one of my Orchid-loving readers. 

Matt. Bramble. 


413—Treatment of Cyclamens in 
Bummer. —The best thing to do with tbe 
plants is to turn them out into the open air 
about tho end of May, or early in June if the 
weather is bad, choosing a spot that is lightly 
shaded, such as where the shadow of distant 
trees falls during the middle of the day. The 
pots should be stood on, or better still, be 
plunged in, ashes or some similar material; I 
have seen tan used with good results. Here 
they may remain for the summer, but take care 
never to let them go very dry. It is a great mis¬ 
take to dry these pretty plants off; they ought 
to be kept moist and growing all the year round. 
In July or the earlypart of August, repot if neces¬ 
sary, after which they are better removed to a 
frame—especially if the weather is hot and dry 
or very wet and cold—and kept rather close 
until established and growing again. At the 
end of September remove them to a light shelf 
in a moderately warm greenhouse, and with 
ordinary care in watering, Ac., they cannot fail 
to bloom well.—B. C. R. 

316/ - Bcnea as manure. — “Mis* 
Reeves ” would find bones quite as useful when 
broken into small pieces ^ inch in diameter. I 
take it that there is not any great quantity of 
bones to be disposed of, and with a good firm 
chopping-block, and a moderately heavy* 
hammer, a boy would soon break a quantity, 
which would be useful for putting at the bottom 
of pots, or mixing with the soil of many plants, 
such as Chrysanthemums, Cinerarias, Roses, 
or for mixing with soil out-of-doors. The usual 
way is to crush these with a bone-mill; but this 
is where large quantities are done. Bones are 
also dissolved with a solution of sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol); but this a dangerous agent 
to deal with, and one that should only be 
handled by competent persons.—C. AV. C. 

198.— Charred refuse.— This, mixed with a little 
fine loam, forms an exoellent compoet for oovering seeds 
of fell kinds. When working heavy land I always laid by 
a good heap for the purpoee. The charred material 
should be passed through the sieve.—E. EL 
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FERNS. 

SCALE-FERN (CETERACH OFFICINARUM) 

This ia a distinct and beautiful little native 
Fern (see illustration) admirably adapted for 
rock or alpine gardens, as it thrives best when 


planted between the chinks of rocks or stone 
wails. It is a Fern that, unlike most other 
varieties, dislikes a confined, damp position ; 
hence it can be planted in the moat exposed 
places with good effect, and, with a little careful 
■attention to its simple requirements at the out¬ 
set, with almost certain success. The chinks 
and crevices wherein it is proposed to plant 
this Ceterach should be filled with a mixture of 
sandy peat and pounded limestone. It might 
be associated in such position^ with some of the 
little flowering Sedums, and various other 
plants for walls and stony places. E. 


PTERISES. 

These are a family of mostly large-growing, 
handsome Ferns, although by no means destitute 
of some small and handsome kinds. One species, 
P. aquilina, is common throughout the world, I 
believe, differing so much in some countries as to 
receive a fresh name. It is a very common species 
in all out-lying districts, attaining a height of 
some 6feet or more; I know that I have measured 
fronds of this kind in Richmond Park which 
have been nearly 9 feet in height. This is the 
common Brake or Bracken of country people, 
and it is very welcome for covering plants with, 
if cut and properly dried in the autumn. These 
somewhat coarse, tall-growing species are de¬ 
cidedly useful in a planted-out arrangement of 
Ferns on the rockery, as when placed at the 
back they make bold and massive objects, and 
when properly tended and cared for exceedingly 
handsome specimens can be produced, notwith¬ 
standing the term coarse which I have applied 
to them. All these plants are easily cultivated, 
if planted in good loam, peat, and leaf-mould, 
made sandy and drained well. There is one thing, 
however, requisite with those kinds having erect, 
fasiculate growth, and that is to keep the stems 
either sunk below the soil or to have the soil 
well built up to the 3tem ; otherwise they are 
very apt to suffer by removal, when grown in 
pots, and thus drag the plant away through 
wringing at the neck. This frequently happens 
with P. tremula when grown in small pots, and 
as many of these large-growing kinds have 
fasiculate growth, it is well deserving attention. 
The following is a brief description of a few of 
the most desirable kinds :— 

P. arguta. —A bold, tall-growing plant, which 
will thrive in the cool-house. The fronds attain 
a height of 5 feet; they are deltoid in outline, 
colour pale-green, with paler veins. It is a 
Fern which, if grown in a pot, requires a large 
one to keep it healthy ; therefore it is best when 
planted out, when it makes a handsome speci¬ 
men. It comes from Madeira, the Canaries, and 
the Azores. 

P. argyrea. —A handsome variegated Fern, 
with fronds 4 feet or 5 feet long, pale-green, the 
centre pure-white; it thrives well in the cool- 
noose, but is much handsomer when grown in 
heat. Native of the East Indies. 

P. aspericaclis. —This is a beautiful ever¬ 
green stove species, and makes fronds some 
IS inches to 2 feet long. The fronds are pin¬ 
nate and the lower pinna? bipartite, the stems 
deep-red, and the pinn*,depp-green. From its 
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size and its nature this appears to be best grown 
as a pot-plant. Native of the East Indies, &c. 

P. BIAURITA. —A handsome, large-growing 
species, making fronds some 4 feet or more long. 
These are broad and leafy, deep-green ; the 
marginal sori is red, giving it a pretty effect. 
It is an evergreen stove-plant from Jamaica, &c. 

P. felosma. —This plant makes 
fronds some 3 feet or 4 feet long. 
These are similar to the last-named 
plant, but they may easily be dis¬ 
tinguished by the heavy odour it 
gives off, and upon this account it 
should be planted in the back row, 
where it does not get rubbed against, 
for, handsome as it is to appearance, 
it will not be tolerated if rubbed 
against. Native of Jamaica. 

P. Kingian a. —A plant of great 
beauty, from Norfolk Island, and so 
is able to put up with a little more 
warmth than the cool-house. It 
makes bold and broad fronds, which 
have somewhat a pendent habit. 
One striking feature in this plant is 
that the sori extends only half way 
along the pinnre from the base. The 
colour yellowish-green. 

P. semipinn'ata. —A very peculiar species, 
and a most distinct one, having the pinna> widely 
set and the lower half only pinnate. It is a 
handsome, evergreen stove kind, from Hong 
Kong, China, and the Ea9t Indies, &c. 

P. sulcata. —An elegant plant, resembling 
P. felosma and that set of plants, but quite 
destitute of the strong odour which renders that 
species so offensive when rubbed. The length 
of frond is about 2 feet or 3 feet, the pinnee 
narrow, deeply cut, and rich-green. It is a 
desirable stove kind. From Jamaica, &c. 

P. tremula. —This is a plant too well known 
to need much describing. It comes up most 
freely from spores, and is now pretty well 
known, as it is brought into Covent-garden 
Market in great numbers. It makes broad, 
heavy fronds, some 3 feet long, pale-green, the 
foot-stalks reddish-brown. The plant is ever¬ 
green and a greenhouse kind, used largely for 
the decoration of the dwelling-house. It comes 
from New Zealand, &c. J. Jarvis. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 
ternata).—This is a very beautiful shrub, with 
elegant foliage, and it bears bunches of beautiful 
white blossoms at the point of each shoot. It 
is called hardy, but I find that like many other 
shrubs that do exist in our climate, it is very 
grateful for, and well repays the shelter of a 
glass roof. Having several specimens in pots, 
I placed them in a cold vinery at the commence¬ 
ment of the late severe winter, and without 
any fire-heat at all: they now look beautiful, 
being covered with lovely bunches of flowers 
somewhat like Orange blossoms. Anyone 
attempting its growth should either give it a 
sheltered nook by a wall, or a corner in a cold- 
house, for if fully exposed its beauty is ofeen 
greatly marred by bad weather.—J. G., Hants. 

412.— Araucaria branches dying — 
These plants are exceedingly full of resinous 
sap, and frequently bleed, as “ A. C.” describes. 
The hard resin mentioned is merely the sap in a 
hardened state. I have some GO specimens here 
of this fine Pine, all from 50 feet to 65 feet high, 
and although they are all healthy, I do not 
remember one that had not some of this sap ex¬ 
uding from the stem as they reached maturity. 
Any injury to the stem or branches was imme¬ 
diately covered w-ith it. I do not imagine 
the “bleeding” has anything to do with 
the loss of the branches ; this is most likely- 
owing to the subsoil not being suitable to the 
roots, and will eventually end in the lower 
branches dying upon both sides of the tree. The 
Araucaria imbricata, to thrive well, must have a 
good depth of loam and also a good free gravelly 
subsoil; they will not thrive for any length of 
time if these are not provided, or if the subsoil 
is too dry or too wet. My specimens are 
between 50 and 60 vears old, and with not a 
branch missing.—P. U. 

m.— Ampelopsis Veitchi.-If the plants are 
placed in a warm greenhouse, the >oung snoots will strike 
readily in heat, in a close warm frame or pit. This is the 
plan adopted with this variety in most nurseries.—E. II. 
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THE GOLDEN CHINESE ARBOR-VITjE 
(BIOTA ELEGANTISSIMA). 

Tub good old Thuja orientalis is w-ell known to 
planters, especially those of the early school 
who were in harness before the country became 
flooded with the rich stores from Japan, indue- 
iDg the Retinosporas, w-hich have branched off 
into endless garden varieties. By the rising 
generation with an untold wealth of form aud 
colour within their reach, it may not be con¬ 
sidered worth notice ; but who amoDgst old and 
young has not become enthusiastic over its off¬ 
spring, Biota orientalis elegantissima (see illuf- 
tration) ? In shape it resembles the normal 
form, but is more compact, plants from cuttings 
keeping pretty well to single stems closely fi r- 
□ished with numerous almost rigid branchle^, 
whilst the foliage is of a rich-golden colour 
which it retains throughout the summer. Add 
to these qualities its extreme hardiness, its 
lovely shades under sun and cloud, and without 
indulging in any great stretch of imagination 
the question may be asked—How did planters 
and gardeners get on without it? They had 
Mr. Waterer’a Biota o. aurea, it is true— 
also superb as a dense globose golden shrub 
—but the two are so distinct in their habit 
that the garden must indeed be small if room 
cannot be found for a number of each of these 
auriferous rivals. This variety originated in 
the nursery of Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, 
and, requiring but little room, is admirably 
adapted for planting as a single lawn specimen 
in small gardens for forming telling groups 
in the pinetum, for planting in the centres 
of beds in the flower garden, and for giving 
grace and life in geometrical arrangements. 
It strikes freely from cuttings put into sandy 
loam and kepi close under bell-glasses when 
fairly ripe, but not too hard, in the month 



Golden Chinese Arbor-vit® (Biota orientalis elegantissima). 
Engraved from a photograph. 


of August, and it grows well in any good 
garden soil which does not become hot and dry 
in summer. Several varieties ar? now plentiful, 
and are all worth planting in the smallest 
selections, but those which I prefer are the 
subject of this notice, Waterer’s Biota o. aurea, 
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B. o. falcata, a very compact form, introduced 
by Mr. J. G. Veitch from Yokohama, in Japan, 
and qnite hardy ; Biota japonica compacba, a 
variety of very distinct habit, which makes a 
superb single specimen on the lawn and does 
well in near proximity to water ; and Biota o. 
pcffidula, the remarkable variety at one time 
oelieved to be a distint species. Some others, 
principally of Continental origin, may be met 
with in replete nurseries. Two of them, Biota 
o. argentea and B. o. aurea variegata, have a 
portion of their branchlets and foliage marked, 
the first with silver the second with gold, which 
gives them a mangy appearanoe, and being in- 
oonstant, they generally revert to the plain green 
colour when thoroughly established and growing 
freely. This reversion is by no means un¬ 
common, as we find Thujopsis dolobrata varie¬ 
gata, the variegated Wellingtonia, the Irish 
Yew, Taxus baccata, fastigiata, argentea, some 
of the Lawson Cypresses, and the variegated 
Retinosporas following suit when established in 



372.-Strlkln? Deutzia gracilis cuttings.— 
1 always use ripened wood of this DeutzH, and I seldom 
lose a cutting. They are made like any other cuttings in 
that state when the sap is down, and if possible with a 
heel of old wood, and little, if any, heat is given.—J. M 

459.—Hardy Heaths.— The dwarf, tufty vaiieties 
may easily be propagated by division n^w or earlier in the 
spring. All may be propagated by seeds sown in sandy- 
pent, preferably in a cold frame, as soon as the seeds are 
ripe.-E. H. 

461.—Euonymus-bush in a London garden. 
—I do not think this useful shrub should be clipped at all. 
Whatever pruning is required should be done now with 
the knife. In many gardens the finer varieties have suf¬ 
fered a good deal from the frost, and this will necessitfte 
rather hard cutting back this season.—K. H. 

478.-Scotch and Austrian Fines.— These will 
not bear clipping the same as tbe Spruce F r. The lesders 
on the side branches may be cut out, and the top leacer 
also, to bring them into shape* But 1 do not advise it 
being done, as the character of the growth of the>e two 
Pines is not at all suitable for such treatment.—J. C. C. 


THE PREPARATION AND HARDENING 
OFF OF BEDDING-PLANTS. 

The pressure in connection with the preparation 
and hardening off of bedding-plants is always 
great at this season, as the capabilities of most 
places are strained to the utmost, and it requires 
much forethought and some amount of scheming 
or ingenuity to improvise structures or places in 
which plants may be put for shelter to prevent 
them from suffering after coming from warm- 
houses or pits. This is an easy matter where 
there are old lights to spare, as they may be 
utilised for covering in temporary frames, which 
may he made with 9-inch boards, and if tbe 
front one is edgewise on the ground, and the 
hack one on bricks laid flat, so as to raise it a 
little, numbers of things may he pricked off or 
turned out of pots, and so prepared for beds and 
borders, to which they may then be readily 
transferred with good balls without feeling a 
check. I have just constructed several of 
these frames, and the way I manage is to drive 
short, Btout stakes at regular intervals along 
each side of the hoards to hold them up, the 
bricks at the hack giving the requisite slope for 
the lights, and when completed I put a sprink¬ 
ling of rotten leaves over the hard ground, and 
on them some light soil, the two forming a 
depth of 2 inches or so. This I find better than 
more, and quite sufficient for Calceolarias, 
Ageratums, Lobelias, Ireaines, Heliotropes, 
Asters, Stocks, and all bedding stuff of that 
class, as they do not stand long, hut root thickly 
on the firm floor. Many of the half-hardy 
annuals may he Bown and raised in such frames, 
hut Stocks, Zinnias, and Asters should have a 
little more warmth, and it is best to bow these 
in boxes or large pans and stand them in a hot 
bed or house where they can have a temperature 
of 60 degs., which will help the seed to germin¬ 
ate, and as soon as the plants can he seen the 
boxes or pans should he moved to a cooler posi¬ 
tion and placed up near the glass to prevent the 
young; seedlings from becoming drawn. In a 
few days they will be sufficiently hardened for 
pricking out, hut before this is done, the soil in 
the improvised frames Bhould be made perfectly 
smooth and level, and then the plants may he 
quickly dibbled out at about 3 inches apart. 
This done, the next thing is to give a gentle 
watering with warm water, and to keep the 
light* dose and shaded for a day or two, to give 


the young plants a start, after which air will be 
necessary to keep them sturdy and strong. 
Pelargoniums and all such like things will need 
the shelter of glass for a short time longer ; but 
on fine warm days they will be benefited by 
having the lights withdrawn for a few hours, as 
it is the gradual exposure that so fitly hardens 
tbe foliage, and enables the plants to stand the 
full glare of sun when turned out in the open. 

D. 


0HRYSANTHBMUM8. 

SPECIMEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
SHOW. 

429.—“ Herbert ” should top the plants at 
once to induce them to throw out additional 
shoots, which will lay the foundation of the 
future specimen. What is meant by topping 
the shoots is pinching out the extreme point of 
each growth. It is best done when the plants are 
4 inches high, as it induces a shorter specimen ; 
hut, as the season is now advanced, the plants 
ought not to be topped so low; the eyes at the 
base of the shoots do not push forth young 
growths as freely as those nearer the point. By 
this time the plants should be in 4.^-inch pots, 
and he standing on a shelf close to the glass in 
a cool-house, where they will obtain abundance 
of air, sun, and water &b required, never allow¬ 
ing the roots to suffer for want of it, or the 
foliage at the base will turn yellow at a time 
when least expected. Before the plants become 
root-hound shift them on into 6^-inch pots, 
using a compost of two parts fibry loam, one 
part leaf-soil, and one part of spent Mushroom- 
bed manure, adding sharp silver sand as re¬ 
quired. If the loam is inclined to be heavy in 
character, add more sand and finely-crushed 
charcoal. To every four bushels of the compost 
add 1 quart of dissolved bones or Ihomson’s 
Vine-manure. Pot the plants firmly, ramming 
the soil in the pots with a blunt stick to induce 
a solid growth being made. Place the plants in 
a cold frame, close to the glass, on a bed of 
coal-ashes, choosing a sunny spot for the frame. 
Keep the frame rather close for a few days until 
the roots take hold of the new soil, when more 
air should be admitted to the same, but not to 
create a draught, which predisposes to mildew. 
If the soil was moist when potting took place, 
water will not be required for a few days. 
Afterwards give enough to wet the soil through, 
then wait till more is required. As soon as the 
shoots which result from the topping of the 
main growth are 5 inches long, top them again. 
About the middle of May they should he ptaxd 
out-of-doors in an open position, safe from strong 
winds, but where they will have the full benefit 
of the sun, and where they can he covered with 
some light material in the event of a frost 
occurring. About the 1st of June the plants 
will require their final shift into 12-inch pots, 
and about the middle of the month they must 
have their final topping. If this is longer 
deferred the blooms will be small. 

The soil -for the final potting should vary a 
little from that previously employed, more loam 
being required, which possesses more “body,” 
and, as the Chrysanthemum is such a gross 
feeder, a soil which is holding is essential. For 
instance, where the loam (old turf) is light in 
texture, four parts should he used ; where 
heavy, three are enough. If there is an entire 
absence of lime in the soil, add some crushed 
oyster-shells and one part of leaf-soil; the same 
quantity of horse-manure for the heavy soil, and 
cow-manure for the light loam, with the same 
quantity of dissolved hones as in the previous 
potting. The pots must be well drained, the 
soil rammed down firmly, and it should be used 
in a rough state. Neither must it he wet or too 
dry—just a happy medium. Allow 2 inches of 
space at the top of the pot for future top- 
dressings and for water during the summer, 
when abundance will be required. The 
utmost care must he bestowed on the plants 
in the matter of supplying them with water at 
the roots, never allowing them to have too much, 
neither the reverse. Syringe the plants in the 
afternoon or evening after bright days for 
refreshing them and keeping the foliage clean. 
Sufficient space should be allowed between the 
plants that their branches do not touch each 
other. If green-fly attacks the points of the 
shoots dost with Tobacco-powder, and if mildew 


| appears on the surface of the leaves dust with 
sulphur ; that of a brown colour is best. The 
leaves at the inside of the plant are the most 
liable to he so affected. Place a stake to each 
shoot, which prevents breakage by wind or 
accidents. By this time they will be growing 
freely, and towards the end of July will have 
a large number of branches, some of them 2 feet 
long. At this stage these must be got into posi¬ 
tion. Commence by 

Tying the branches out, having in view the 
size required, depressing them as desirable. 
Manipulated at thiB stage, the branches bend 
more easily than they do later in the year,, 
righting themselves much better, and when the 
plants are in flower the bent stems are not so 
apparent as when training is done at a later 
stage. Bending the branches also induces them 
to break into growth more freely. The plants 
make a natural break, forming a flower-hud, 
about the middle of August. The branches 
produced from thU break will each show a 
flower-hud about the middle of September. 
These are the buds which should he retained 
for the production of the flowers. As soon 
as they are large enough to handle all other 
buds must be removed, retaining only the 
centre one. When the buds are swelling the 
plants must have their final tying. Thin 
wooden stakes painted a colour which most re¬ 
sembles the branches and leaves are tbe best, as 
they should not be obtrusive. Secure the 
branches carefully to the stakes, leaving space 
for the stems to swell, as they thicken consider¬ 
ably at this stage. When in bloom, the plants 
should be from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet high, 
pot included, the centre of the plant slightly 
rounded. There is a difference of opinion as 
to what is the correct Bize of a specimen Chrys¬ 
anthemum ; some persons prefer those which 
are f> feet in diameter, carrying as many as 200 
blooms each, while others encourage plants 
3 feet across, producing from 30 to 50 high-class 
blooms. Plants of this latter character are, I 
think, preferable to the larger types of speci¬ 
men growth, they being of much more use as 
conservatory plants and alBO for exhibition 
where quality of the blooms is taken fully into 
consideration. Feeding the plants is an impor¬ 
tant point to study. Chrysanthemums grown, 
for any purpose need a lot of support; they are. 
such gross feeders that the soil cannot contain 
nutriment enough to carry them through not 
only the crowing season hut the flowering period 
also. When the pots in which they are to 
bloom are full of roots, stimulant of some kind 
should he given, clear, weak liquid-manure from 
the cow-house, or sheep-droppings to which is 
added some soot, used about tbe colour of 
brown brandy, is good. Extra strong doses of 
anything are bad. The best varieties for speci¬ 
mens of the last named character are Guernsey. 
Nugget, Source d’Or, Val d’Andorre, Hiver- 
Fleuri, Maiden’s Blush, Mon. Bernard (not 
Ber&rd), Sunflower, and Lord Alceater. For 
cut blooms I Bhould recommend Lord Alcester,. 
Barbara, Jardin des Plantes, Avalanche, Sun¬ 
flower, Boule d Or, Val d’Andorra, Edwin 
Molyneux, Mon. Bernard, Mdme. Bacco (not 
Mdme. Bacquie), Hero of Stoke Newington, 
Baron de Prailly, and Mr. H. Connell. 

E. Molyneux. 


340.— Bocremocarpus scaber — I have 
a plant of this set out in a warm, south¬ 
west border, which grows up every year about 
20 feet high, flowering and seeding abundantly. 
As it grows “ scraggy ” at the lower part, I cut 
it down quite to the ground. My plant is now 
throwing up strong shoots thickly, about 
3 inches high, though it is not so long ago 
since it was covered with snow many inches 
deep. In the same border I'have now Hyacinths 
and Narcissi and Jonquils in full bloom. These 
bulbs have not been touched for six years, at 
least.— Salf. 

373.— Cyclamens, Preeslas, and Nar- 

d&si. —These should not he allowed to suffer 
for want of water after blooming, hut as soon 
as the foliage turns off brown water should bo 
withheld, after which the bulbs should be lifted, 
thoroughly dried, and kept dry till the planting 
season. They will bloom well the second year 
in pots, if properly treated and repotted in good 
fresh soil. Cyclamens and 1 Freesias require good 
soil, bat Narcissi will do well in that of an ordi¬ 
nary character.—J. C. Tonkin, Isles of Scilly. 
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ARCHITECTURAL FORMS IN THE 
GARDEN. 

There ia no more difficult task in ornamental 
gardening than the blending of architectural 
forma effectively and harmoniously with general 
garden scenery. If the principal object be of 
considerable dimensions, it requires softening 
down with such added features as will cause it to 
blend pleasingly with the naturally irregular 
forms surrounding it, whether of trees, lawns, or 
walks. A successful attempt to deal with the 
matter in question is shown in the annexed illus¬ 
tration of the treatment of an urn in the centre 
of a bed in the flower garden at Ashridge. This 
is so managed that it seems quite in keeping 
with the trees and other plants around it. A 
large, greyish-blue-flowerea Clematis is trained 
loosely around the base of the urn itself, and 
the bed at the base is filled also with Clematis 
Jackmani ; this living adornment softening off 
the formal features of the urn and its pedestal, 
so that no incongruity is felt, 
and the naturally formal 
stone object becomes at once 
an acceptable and agreeable 
feature in a scene to which it 
adds variety and interest, 
instead of being, had it been 
crudely introduced, an ob¬ 
trusive and disturbing fea¬ 
ture. If some such principle 
(of draping with living 
plants) as is here described 
were carefully considered 
before introducing stone urns, 
temples, terraces, or foun¬ 
tains into rustic scenery, we 
should see few'er of the violent 
and tasteless anomalies which 
so often disfigure our gardens 
and parks, both public and 
private, than is now the case. 

H. 


417. — Plants for a 
farmhouse garden.— 

Old-fashioned perennials will 
be much the most in charac¬ 
ter with the place ; but these 
plants will not be at their 
best the first season. You 
willfind them like well-chosen 
friends, showing more of their 
excellences as the years go on. 

As you say you know very 
little about the subject, per¬ 
haps, I can help you in mak¬ 
ing a selection. Of quite low 
plants have Stonecrop, Pink 
Thrift, London Pride, Prim¬ 
roses, Polyanthuses of various 
colours, and White Pinks. Of 
taller-growing ones, Trollius 
or Globe - flower, Lupinus 
polyphillus, common Colum¬ 
bines, Michaelmas Daisies, of 
the variety called Aster Amel- 
lus ; also for taller ones, Sun¬ 
flowers and German Flag Iris. 

I think these will be enough of 
this class of plants. In the au¬ 
tumn put in a few Snowdrop, 

Crocus, and Daffodil bulbs,and 
set two or three bushes of old-fashioned Roses— 
perhaps you could beg from a country neigh¬ 
bour some rooted suckers of Damask or Old 
White Rose, or the very pretty variety of the 
old white called Maiden’s Blush. Before any¬ 
thing is set out have a good dressing of well- 
decayed manure, dry, into the border, and the 
soil raked till it is in good order. It should not 
be dug again for years ; but may have a dressing 
of manure put on once in each season, and the 
surface lightly forked up. A man whe handles 
his spade amongst herbaceous plants as he does 
in the vegetable garden generally does much 
more harm than good. Perhaps the easiest way 
to get the plants you want would be to send a 
lint of them to one of the well-known firms who 
supply such things, and advertise in this paper, 
and ask what they can let you have them for ? 
—S. E. _ 

Our reader* xtrill kindly remember that tee are glad to 
receive lor engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo- 
graphs of plant* or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a pictw ' * 


FRUIT. 

SEASONABLE WORK AMONGST PEACH- 
TREES UNDER GLASS. 

Peach and Nectarine-trees growing in cold- 
houses are unusually late this season in opening 
their flowers. There ia not, however, any cause 
to get anxious about them in that respect, as in 
all probability a little warmer weather will set 
matters right again. At the same time, it is quite 
advisable that the cultivator should use every 
available means to help the trees to make up 
for the loss of time. This can be done by 
taking more than ordinary care in ventilating 
the house, by which I mean it should be closed 
early in the afternoon with a view to getting 
all the possible advantage of the sun’s warmth in 
maintaining a warm temperature in the struc¬ 
ture during the night. Additional attention will 
also be necessary in ventilating in unsettled 
weather, so as to maintain the internal tempera- 


cturesgue character. 
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ture as regular as circumstances will permit. 
There are dull or stormy days with a low out¬ 
side temperature in the months of June and 
July sometimes, as there are at other seasons of 
the year. When such is the case the ventilators 
should not be open so wide or for s > many hours 
as when the weather is warm or clear. In 
bright weather the top ventilators should be 
opened a little before the sun shines on the 
glass with much force. Structures with an east 
or south-east aspect, whether they are span- 
roof or lean-to, require attention in this matter 
fully one hour before those that stand in other 
directions. In every case the ventilators should 
be open at the top of the structure soon enough 
for the foliage to get dry before the inside 
temperature rises sufficiently to cause the 
moisture on the leaves to scald them, which 
highly heated moisture will do, and leave its 
marks in the form of small bladders on the sur¬ 
face. With 

Judicious ventilation the night temperature 
will not often run down lower than *15 degs. ; 


with moderate sun-heat the day temperature 
may be maintained at 65 degs. to 70 degs. In 
bright, warm weather 90 degs. will do no harm 
if there is a current of air passing through the 
house. It is very important just now to watch 
closely for the appearance of insects—green and 
black-fly are sometimes very troublesome. As 
soon as either make their appearance dust the 
affected branches with Tobacco-powder, or what is 
more effective, dissolve 1 oz. of soft-soap in a gallon 
of warm water, and with a painter’s brush 
thoroughly wash every affected shoot separately. 
To prevent the attacks of red-spider it is neces¬ 
sary to syringe the trees with clear water every 
evening when the house is closed. Even in the 
hot summer months, when the ventilators are 
left open all night, the house should be 
closed for an hour in the evening after the 
syringing is done. This will cause the air of the 
structure to be so heavily charged with the 
moisture as to bean excellent preventive against 
the t p >earance of this enemy to Peach-trees. 

Thinning the fruits 
where they have set too 
thickly is the next point in 
the season’s work, as it is a 
mistake to leave them upon 
the trees until they get to a 
large size. They should be no 
larger than Marrowfat Peas 
when the first thinning takes 
place. Take away all the 
smallest first, where it is set in 
bunches, and a week later go 
over them again and remove 
any that are set in pairs, 
finally leaving them as near 
as circumstances will permit* 
7 inches or 8 inches apart all 
over the trees, which may be 
considered a heavy crop—too 
heavy, in fact—but I have 
seen enough of amateurs' 
work in the garden to know 
that they are not often satis¬ 
fied with a moderate crop. It 
is, however, a mistake to have 
too many fruits upon the 
trees. Those who do so do 
not know what it is to have a. 
large handsome Peach with a 
thick luscious flesh of excel 
lent flavour. Small Peaches 
invariably consist of a big 
stone and a thick, indigestible 
skin, with just a thin cover¬ 
ing of stringy flesh between. 

Disbuddino or removing 
the young shoots where there 
are too many should com¬ 
mence at the same time as the 
thinning of the fruits. In this 
operation the grower has to 
bear in mind that the object 
is to secure sufficient young 
wood to produce a crop of 
fruit next year, and no more 
unless there is a vacant space 
on the wall to fill up. If the 
young wood is laid in 6 inches 
at A.hridtre. »P arl , between the branches 

by the Htn. left last year there will be 

ample to furnish a crop. In 
every case the strongest 
shoots near the base of the old 
one should be left. I am aware that many 
growers leave the shoots much closer together 
than is here recommended. When such is the 
case the leaves overlay each other so much that 
the buds formed at their base are weak, and 
often not properly matured. J. C. C. 

421.— Plunging Strawberry-pots.— I 

should say that, if it could be done without 
taking the plants too far from the glass, it would 
be better to partly plunge the pots, except, per¬ 
haps, for very early work. Strawberries in pots 
swelling their fruits require a lot of water, and 
it is well known that they succeed better when 
standing on squares of turf rather than on a dry 
shelf. So much watering ie laborious, besides 
being far from beneficial to the plants, and any¬ 
thing that would tend to reduce it— i.e , to keep 
the roots cool and moist—would be beneficial, 
at any rate, after, say, the middle of April. It 
is nonsense to talk about “ cold soil,” because a 
bed or body of soil, or anything else tdaccd in a 
house, soon gets thoroughly warmed through„ 
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and of the same (average) temperature, besides 
being more even in this respect—not so liable to 
fluctuations—and, therefore, more natural and 
conducive to success. Look at plants in the 
open ground. It is all top-heat that they get 
in the spring, the soil being often cold enough a 
few inches down in April and May, while the 
tops are exposed to a brilliant sun. Straw¬ 
berries for late fruiting (in May) do better in 
every way when planted out in low pits with a 
hot-water pipe running round them than plants 
in pots, however carefully tended, producing 
double the amount of fruit, and yet it is all top- 
heat that they get from both sources. — 
13. C. R. 

The best early flowering Currants. 

—The richest and deepest-coloured variety of the 
flowering Currant is Kibes atro-rubens, in which 
both the individual blooms and the racemes in 
which they are borne are smaller than those of 
the common form ; but this is more than made 
up for by the rich hues of the blossoms. In 
spite of its distinct character, this variety is 
very seldom met with, though it is by no means 
a novelty, as it is included by Loudon among 
the varieties of Ribes sanguineum. Another 
distinct variety is albidum, which has large and 
massive racemes of blush-white flowers. The 
double-flowered (ftore-pleno) is very curious 
when closely inspected, but at a little distance 
this peculiarity is not noticed. It does not 
flower till all tbe varieties of Ribes sanguineum 
are past their best. Where a little more variety 
is required, a note may be made of Gordoni- 
anum, supposed to be a hybrid between the 
common flowering Currant and the golden- 
flowered (aureutn), which origin seems to be 
borne out by the colour of its blossoms, as they 
are of a peculiar orange-red tint. Add to the 
above Ribes aureum and we have a good selec¬ 
tion of flowering Currants—sufficient, indeed, 
for most gardens. —H. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

PETUNIAS FOR EARLY FLOWERING. 

I send you by this post a few blooms of single 
Petunias, of which I have a good number now 
in full flower in a greenhouse heated only by a 
flue. The plants were raised from seed sown 
last July in an unheated house. They threw a 
few blossoms in the autumn, and would have 
done better then but for the cold weather 
setting in so soon and so severely. I had great 
difficulty in excluding frost, and set the Petunias 
along next the glass, not caring much whether 
they survived, but though slightly frozen time 
after time I have not lost one, and they have 
now been more or less in flower for more than a 
month, and render the house both gay and sweet 
with their perfume, which resembles that of the 
common white Pink. These charming plants 
are simply no trouble to grow, seedlings in 
particular being wonderfully vigorous as well as 
hardy. Some plants have withstood 10 degs. of 
frost during the past winter ; never troubled 
with insects—at least with me—and though they 
do not do much good in the open air in such a 
season as the last, if the summer is bright and 
warm they are simply gorgeous as bedding- 
plants. I hope you will like the strain ; the flowers 
are not so large as some, but bright and rich in 
colour, and being of good substance stand out 
well. I save my own seed annually, and have 
some plants in 5-inch pots with from twelve to 
twenty blossoms like those sent on each. 

B. C. R. 

Very showy flowers of an excellent strain 
of single Petunias. — Ed. 


416.— Plants after Tomatoes —Many 
growers till the houses with Chrysanthemums 
after this crop. There is not much demand for 
Tomatoes after October at the latest, and then 
late Chrysanthemums, grown either in pots or 
planted out and lifted, pay as well as anything. 
Christmas Roses would do well if you could get 
a good stock of them. One man I know grows 
Tomatoes in the summer, Chrysanthemums in 
the autumn, and Strawberries in the spring, and 
makes a very good thing of it.—B. C. R. 

433.— Sparmannia africana not flowering — 
If planted in rich soil, given plenty of light with moderate 
warmth, and kept reasonably moist, this plant can hardly 
fail to flower abundantly. I find that when somewhat pot- 
Uound, if fairly liberally treated, they are especially 
floriferous. All my Sparmannias have bloomed abundantly 
this year.— A. O. Builbi 
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VENTILATING GLASS-HOUSES. 

The return of bright sunshine, after so pro¬ 
tracted a spell of cold, cheerless weather, causes 
the question of ventilating glass-houses to again 
force itself on our attention, and I find that 
many amateurs pay but little heed to the sub¬ 
ject, apparently under the impression that it 
makes but a small difference how the surplus 
heat is got rid of, bo long as it is let out in some 
way or other. In looking in at many of my 
neighbours’ gardens at this time of year, when, 
although the sun may shine quite hot, the wind 
is still tinged with a sharp cutting feeling, that 
tells of the ice and snow that are still chilling 
the atmosphere in more northern climes, I find 
doors and sashes set wide open, as if mid¬ 
summer were here, and the cold draughts of 
air that are chilling the occupants of the house 
or frame soon bring all sorts of evils in their 
train, for these cold currents of air are quite as 
hurtful to plant-life as they are to the human 
frame, and in nothing connected with the man¬ 
agement of glass-houses is more care necessary, 
especially in the spring, than in the matter of 
ventilating. I make it a rule not to have both 
top and bottom sashes, or ventilators, open at 
the same time until quite the end of May, when, 
as a rule, the atmosphere has become more 
thoroughly warmed ; but even then it is well to 
keep a sharp eye on the state of the outer air 
before opening both top and bottom ventilators, 
as there cam be little doubt but that much of the 
mildew, red-spider, rust on Grapes, and other 
things that injure the crops under glass are 
due to the letting in of cold draughts of air in 
ventilating. At this period of the year I would 
sooner see the thermometer running up many 
degrees higher than the usual maximum tem¬ 
perature, than to set extra lights open. If extra 
sun-heat prevails 

Damp the paths, and get the plant-growth 

E ushed on by solar heat, in preference to fire- 
eat, which should now be used as little as 
possible ; and I may remark that ventilating 
should never be done with a view to suddenly 
lowering the temperature, but to keep it from 
rising beyond what is safe for the occupants of 
the house, and if plenty of moisture is in the 
atmosphere there is little fear of the solar heat 
doing any harm, but a great deal of good, as in 
the economising of this heat lies the very 
highest art of gardening under glass, and on 
ventilating early and shutting up early, so as to 
retain as much solar heat as possible, rests a 
great deal of the success that will attend the 
efforts of the cultivator. The hottest air always 
ascends to the highest part of the house, there¬ 
fore, the top ventilators are the ones to use most 
in letting out the overheated air, and I Beldom 
find it necessary to open any of the side¬ 
lights before the middle of May, as top- 
ventilating and shading, or damping, are all 
preferable to cross-currents of air so long as 
there is such a wide difference between the 
internal and external atmosphere; but as soon as 
the external air is nearly as high in temperature 
as is desirable for the interior of the house to be 
there is no danger of opening the side-lights, as 
hardly a leaf will then move with the changing 
of the atmosphere. Jin pits or frames always ele¬ 
vate the back, or highest part of the lights, and 
keep the bottom closed until very hot weather 
prevails, for when some of the lights are pushed 
dowu from the top, and others pushed up from 
the bottom, a chilling draught is caused that 
greatly checks the growth of the inmates. 
Even with such crops as Peaches and other fruits 
that are grown under glass, and which when in 
bloom need plenty of air, I have proved over 
and over again that they set their fruit far 
better without the chilling cross-currents of air 
than with them, as the sap gets checked in its 
upward flow, and the bloom drops from lack of 
nourishment. Briefly, the moral of all this is, 
avoid cold draughts of air as you would the 
plague. J. G., Hants. 

406 —Treatment of an Aspidistra 
lurlda. —This plant has evidently been treated 
well, and you may continue to pot it on, using 
the same compost as before. A good turfy 
loam, with a little peat and sand, is all it 
requires. You might also take this opportunity 
to part the plant into two or three pieces, if too 
large for your purpose. Cut off the leaves that 
are dying, and keep the remainder clean. 

with tepid water once a week will do 


MOISTURE IN GREENHOUSES. 

String, the season of growth, is here once 
more, and I would like to remind the readers 
of Gardening of the importance—nay, the 
absolute necessity, of affording their floral pets 
a due supply of moisture. Growth without 
moisture is almost an impossibility, and pro¬ 
gress being now rapid, and increasingly more so 
every day, this implies a vastly greater demand 
upon and by the roots, and unless this demand 
is satisfied healthy and vigorous growth cannot 
take place. Abundance of atmospheric moist¬ 
ure is of equal consequence. Without it the 
tender leaves cannot become properly developed, 
but will be small and poor, and assume a brown 
and shabby appearance. These remarks are, 
of course, intended to apply principally to 
plants grown under glass. In the open air 
they can, to a great extent, take care of them¬ 
selves, or rather Dame Nature does so for them. 
A very general cause of the starved and miser¬ 
able appearance of the occupants of so many 
amateurs’ greenhouses is the deficient supply 
of moisture, especially during this, the grow¬ 
ing season, while this also may be taken to 
account for very many failures among the 
plants. Many people seem to be afraid to 
water their plants, or do so only by driblets, 
and never dream of giving them a good “ damp¬ 
ing down.” Plenty of moisture in the morning 
is a grand rule from April till July inclusively. 
First, look over the entire stock of growing 
plants carefully, and give every one that 
appears in the least dry a thorough soaking 
of water. Then, with the syringe, and some 
clean soft water, with the cold chill off, give the 
whole lot a thorough “ dousing ” overhead, 
leaving everything dripping, and not a dry inch 
on walls, floors, stages, or pots. If this is done 
on every bright morning just as the sun is 
getting up in the sky a bit, it will not only 
insure a healthy and luxuriant growth, but tend 
more than anything to keep insects at a distance. 
Air should be given immediately after this 
operation, if not before; but, in order to 
encourage rapid growth, especially in such 
things as Cucumbers, Azaleas, Camellias, 
Fuchsias, &c.,I often keep the ventilators closed, 
or nearly so, for an hour or two subsequently, 
and let them “sweat” for a time; the con 
densed moisture on the glass will prevent any 
thing like scorching. By-and-bye, in June, 
July, and August, the process should be repeated 
in the evening of every hot day, so as to keep 
the plants cool and moist throughout the night, and 
thus better able to stand the ordeal of another 
day. Indeed, after a bright afternoon I usually 
give a light sprinkling before closing now, 
especially where much heat is used. But it is 
in the dog-days that the thorough watering and 
shower bath are of the most consequence. 

B. C. R. 


476.— Treatment of Nerine sarnien- 

sis (Guernsey Lily).—These are very easy 
bulbs to manage when their treatment is under¬ 
stood. They require a temperature of about 
50 degs. all the winter to insure their flowering 
in a satisfactory manner. The plants generally 
flower at the end of August or beginning of 
September, and as soon as the blossoms fade the 
leaves begin to rise, and continue growing all 
the winter. Unless the plants get a suitable 
temperature in which to develop the foliage 
they do not flower well, if at all. They may be kept 
alive, and will sometimes bloom sparsely, if placed 
in a lower temperature during winter ; but when, 
given more warmth there is a great difference in 
the length of the flower-spikes and number of blos¬ 
soms. To briefly describe the treatment required 
I may say that they should be encouraged to grow 
in winter, and rest in summer ; about the end of 
May the leaves will turn yellow, when water 
must be withheld. Stand the pots on a warm 
shelf and let them remain there quite dry until 
the middle of August, when they may be taken 
down and given a little water. Whether they 
flower or net they should be repotted every 
year at the end of September. All the old soil 
should then be shaken away from the bulbs and 
fresh supplied.—J. C. C. 

383. — Treatment of Lapageria rosea.— 

Unless you can contrive to shade the plant, it will 
not do much (food in your house. A greenhouse facing 
north is far more suitable for a shade-loving plant than 
your greenhouse. I should nob reoommend you to attempt 
to grow itin a sunny position. It will be certain to dls- 


ttiis and help the appearance of the plant.— P. U. appoint you.— Butlre. 
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486.— Heating a small conservatory. 
—There are plenty of stoves that will do what 
you want. Get one on the slow combustion 
principle, the heat from these being very gentle 
and steady, very little attention being required, 
and the cost for fuel very small. Avoid those 
with a metal casing (unless lined with fire* 


Heating a greenhouse with gas — 

Some time ago 1 bought a residence at Clap- 
ham and a large old-fashioned garden, with 
conservatory and greenhouse therein, and I 
think that the plan of heating I adopted 
may be of some use to other amateurs. My 
greenhouse, which is a lean-to, and 15 feet long 
by 10 feet wide, is supplied with a 12-inch 
square brick flue all round the house, and it is 
constructed to burn coal or other fuel. I found 
during the very cold weather of last winter that 
when heated, and the fire banked down for the 
night, the atmosphere in the house got tainted 
with sulphurous acid gas, and my plants conse¬ 
quently suffered greatly. I therefore devised 
the following plan : I placed inside the flue and 
near the fireplace a double iron ring atmospheric 
gas-burner. I closed up all the air space under¬ 
neath the fire-grate, and shut the fire-door close, 
and lastly closed up the damper in the flue at 
the chimney-stack end. On lighting the two 
gas rings I find the house gets up to 75 degs. of 
heat, and by turning down the ignited jets of the 
two burners to a blue flame, I can keep the 
house at 50 degs. to 52 degs., steady warmth. 
There is not a particle of smell of any kind, and 
all my plants look as healthy as they might be 
expected to do after such a hard winter, and 
although the thermometer outside sometimes 
showed 22 degs. of frost overnight, the tempera 
tureof the house has not fallen lower than48degs. 

1 admit that heating a house in this manner is not 
quite the cheapest plan, but it amply compen¬ 
sates for the trouble and anxiety you are put to 
in keeping a coal-fire going on a cold winter’s 
night. 1 may here state that this burner, when 
fully turned on, may consume about 15 feet of 
gas per hour.—A. Koerber. 

409.— Painting the inside of a greenhouse 
—The best colour ior the paint for the staging and inside 
of a greenhouse or conservatory, if >ou do not like white, 
is a neutral grey-green—the sort of colour which would 
not be called a grey because it is too green, yet not a 
grten because too grey. This will be found pleasing and 
unobtrusive, and will harmonise well with both foliage 
and flowers.—W. M. B. 


CEL03IAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
These are tender annuals, mostly natives of 

India, of which the Cockscomb (Celosia cristata) 
—a fine specimen is here illustrated—with its 
near ally, C. pyramidalis, are the best known and 
most generally cultivated kinds. Both are use 
ful decorative plants. The seed should be sown 
in pans in spring—about now is as good as any 
time—and stood on a hot-bed where an inter¬ 
mediate temperature can be kept up ; just cover 
the seed and shade the surface from the sun. 
When the plants appear stand near the glass, 
and as soon as they are 3 inches high, move 
them singly into 3-inch pots, and drain moder¬ 
ately. Good, turfy loam, to which is added 
one-sixth of rotten manure, some leaf-mould, 
and a little sand will grow them well. Keep 
close for a few days, and shade lightly from the 
sun ; this is necessary at all timeB in bright 
weather, for if the leaves are injured the appear¬ 
ance of the plants is spoilt. Care must be 
taken that they never want for water, as the 
leaves will also suffer from this cause. Give air 
daily, and syringe in the afternoons at closing 
time. A night temperature of 60 degs., with 
proportionately more heat in the day, will 
answer for them. When the soil is fairly filled 
with roots put them in their 
flowering pots : 8 inches or 
10 inches in diameter will be 
quite big enough. Continue & 

to treat as before ; still keep 
them close to the glass and 
attend regularly to giving 
air, as without this and 
abundanceof light theplants 
become drawn. Asthe bloom gt 
appears and the soil gets 
full of roots give manure- 
water twice a week. When 
the combe arc fully grown 
the plants may be removed 
to the greenhouse or conser 
vatory, where they will last iSBftj 

fresh for a good many weeks. 

The pyramidal form, which 
is not only very elegant but 
useful, requires to be simi- 
larly managed, and especial 
care should be taken that the 
treatment is such as to favou r 
short, compact growth; if 
this is not attended to it is 
apt to get so tall as to lose 
much in appearance. It is JO ~ 

well to sow seeds of this 
varietyearly in spring, again /' \ 

in May, and later on at mid f " i > 
summer ; these sowings will 
give a succession that will 
keep in fresh condition until 
the end of the year. The 
different hues of this plant, 
from straw-colour and yel 
low through the various 
shades of pink and red to 
brilliant crimson, are very 
handsome. The regular use of the syringe is ad¬ 
vised ; it will keep down red-spider. If aphides 
make their appearance, fumigate carefully.—B. 


488.— Violets in a town garden.— 

•Sweet and beautiful though these are, they are 
not good town plants, and they do not flower 
on account of the effect of the smoky atmos¬ 
phere, not upon the soil, but upon the plants 
themselves. I presume yours 


is not a large 
or they would not even grow, much less 
Manchester, and other 
cities they dwindle and di 
utmost care and the best of soil, 
do better under gli w 

early spring ; but then they must have the open 
air in tne summer and autumn, 
answer to keep them under gh 
round. My advice is to give them up and grow* 
Auriculas,Carnations, or something else that will 
give a proportionate return for the outlay and 
care. If you must have Violets, the best plan 
will be to buy good strong clumps from some 
country place in the autumn, bloom them under 
glass, in pots or otherwise, and when over throw 
them away.—B. C. R. 

464.— Seedling Auriculas —As soon as 
the plants are large enough to handle, prick 


In London, 


lie away, in spite of the 
They would 
lass during the winter and 

i 

ould not 
the year 


A well-grown specimen Cockscomb (Celosia cristata). 


potted into smaller pots, and will also be much 
dwarfer and more serviceable than if flowered 
upon the old plants, which are often inclined to 
be leggy and too tall for amateurs’ use. This 
plan does not affect the quantity of flowers pro¬ 
duced, as these are already matured in the 
shoots, and only require a little extra heat to 
bring them forward. Nerium Oleander will 
grow out-of-doors during the summer months, 
and may be taken into a cold vinery in autumn, 
and remain there to finish setting their flower- 
buds ; and afterwards have the tips cut away 
and struck in the manner suggested..—P. U. 

- Either the growth is not sufficiently strong or 

else it is not properly ripeced. By all means remove the 
plants to a sheltered and sunny spot out-of-doors in the 
summer, having previously encouraged a vigorous growth 
by means of rich soil and plenty of moisture.—B. C. R. 

394.— Treatment of Azaleas.— No : do 

not repot these every year, more especially if in 
large pots. If the plant in question is starved, 
place a layer of pure coal-scot over the surface 
of the soil—this may be half an inch thick for 
plants in 3-inch or 4 inch-pots—and as much as 
an inch deep where those in 6-inch pots are 
being treated. Soot is a very excellent and 
lasting fertiliser for the Azaleas. Good turf 
and leaf-mould with plenty of sharp sand will 
grow Azaleas ; but it would be preferable to 
have some good peat as well.—P. U. 


470.— Treatment of Azaleas after 
blooming. —It is possible to keep Azaleas 
comparatively small and bushy by giving only 
small shifts, when the transference into a large 
pot can no longer be delayed without a sacrifice 
of health. Liquid-manure, if judiciously used, 
will do something to keep up the stamina of 
the plants when grown as long as possible in 
small pots. Butthere must in the case of all plants 
be a certain annual progress. Azaleas, even when 
stinted for pot-room, will make 2 inches or 
3 inches of young wood, or there will be no 
blossoms, and this wood must be of sufficient 
substance to carry flowers. In a general way 
Azaleas should not be pruned. Of course where 
forced for cut flowers some of the wood is re¬ 
moved in cutting the flowers, and some plants 
are severely thinned in this way ; but so far as 
regards the display of blossoms, anything in the 
nature of pruning beyond what cannot be 
avoided in cutting the flowers will be very 
wrong. Where plants are pushed on in heat 
and given large shifts for the purpose of run¬ 
ning up the plants to specimen size quickly, any 
gross shoots which break away should be 
pinched back.—E. H. ^ I 
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BEES. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


The past severe winter and the present cold 
spring have been very trying times to the in¬ 
habitants of the hive. Early spring flowers 
have, so far, afforded but little advantage, and 
as there will he bat little to gather from till the 
fruit-trees open their blossoms, great attention 
in the matter of spring feeding will be necessary 
on the part of the apiarian. 

Spring-feedcso. —On the first mild day stocks 
should be examined to ascertain their condition 
as to stores, brood-rearing, and so forth. In 
order to do so thoroughly the hive should be 
removed from its stand, and the frames of comb 
and bees transferred to a fresh hive, placed upon 
the old stand, and each comb examined as 
removed. Should neither queen nor brood be 
observed, the colony must be united to others, 
otherwise, being queenless, it will soon die out. 
Where stores are becoming low a few pounds of 
syrup must be given, rapidly at first, and after¬ 
wards gently to encourage brood-rearing, 
-Colonies may be equalised as breeding increases 
by supplying weak stoeks with frames of brood 
*frem stronger ones, and putting frames of comb- 
foundation in the place of combs removed. 
Weak colonies may thus be made strong in a 
short time, and put into a condition to take full 
advantage of the honey harvest when it arrives. 
A comb containing a small quantity of brood 
may be put in the place of a comb containing 
much, or a frame of empty comb may be placed 
in the centre of the brood-nest, and contracted 
•by means of the division-boards, so as to crowd 
the bees into a small space ; this, when accom¬ 
panied by gentle feeding and the gradual enlarge¬ 
ment of the breeding department, stimulates the 
colony to raise much more brood than it other¬ 
wise would. A stock of bees may be judged to 
be in a healthy and prosperous condition if 
numbers of them are observed in fine weather 
carrying into the hive large quantities of pollen, 
in little coloured balls, on their bind legs, 
•pollen being used, with honey nnd water, For 
leeding the young bees. 

Bee pasturage.— Orchards and Bean-fields, 
Heath-covered hills and Clover, afford immense 
supplies of honey in their season, but there are 
times when such sources of obtaining food are 
unavailable. The efforts of the bee-keeper 
should, therefore, be directed to secure an un¬ 
interrupted succession of flowering honey-plants 
to enable the bees to fill up intervals between 
the field crops. The early yellow Wallflower, 
•where grown in quantity, contributes greatly to 
the support of bees during the early spring 
Limnantbes Douglasi is a most valuable honey- 
yielding flower and is very hardy. Borage, 
which blooms from May to November, yields 
a constant succession of flowers, which are 
visited by the bees even in damp, showery 
weather, their naturally drooping blossoms being 
a protection from wet. The following, likewise, 
produce large quantities of bee forage, and being 
so easy of cultivation, they grow luxuriantly on 
almost any soil, and their appearance in masses 
being so pleasing, renders them worthy of con¬ 
sideration for beds and borders apart from their 
value as bee food : Sweet Sultan, Melilotus, 
Trifolium suaveolens, Phacelia congesta. Pul- 
monaria mollis, Honeywort, Anchusa gigantea, 
Dwarf Sunflower, Alyssum maritimum, A. 
saxatile, Candytuft. The various kinds of 
Willow yield abundance of pollen in early 
spring, while the flowers of the Ivy afford a good 
late supply of honey. The bees also obtain 
much honey frome Lime-trees during July ; the 
honey from the flowers of the Lime is, however, 
of peouliar flavour—not very agreeable to the 
palate. 

Straw seeps. —The internal state of affairs of 
straw skeps can be fairly well ascertained by 
blowing a little smoke into the entrance to 
drive the bees off *he floor-board, and then 
inverting the skep, placing it upon a stool, or 
something of the sort, in such a position as to 
be able to see well between the combe. The 
combe Bhould be dry, free from mould, and 
of a light colour, dark or black combs being an 
indication of age. It should be observed 
whether the skep contains large numbers of 
bees, and the combs much brood in various 
stages of development. Strong stocks, with 
abundance of slopes, usually commence brood¬ 
rearing as early as January. The brood ooou- 
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pies, at first, a small circle in the centre of the 
cluster, and the brood-circle is gradually 
enlarged and small circles are begun on 
the adjoining combs, which increase as 
the season advances until all the cells 
not used for storing honey or pollen are 
occupied by the brood; a prosperous colony 
should, therefore, now contain a very large quan¬ 
tity of brood and numbers of young bees. Where 
found to be short of stores, the bees must be fed 
by means of a bottle-feeder placed over the 
crown-hole of the straw skep. Great care should 
be exercised while feeding, so that no syrup be 
spilled about the outside of the hive, or bees of 
other hives will be attracted and much excite¬ 
ment, robbing, and fighting result; but colonies 
weak in numbers generally suffer most from 
pillage. All floor-boards should be scraped and 
cleaned, and when found to be at all damp, 
clean, dry boards should be substituted, and 
larger and more substantial coverings provided. 
When the state of the weather precludes full 
advantage being taken by the bees of Nature’s 
offerings, assistance must always be given in 
the form of artificial food in proportion to the 
condition of each colony, as in no case must 
want be known within the hive, or the results 
will be disastrous. 8. S. G., Parkstone. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN 

KIDNEY OR DWARF BEANS. 

There are few, if any, more useful and quick¬ 
growing crops than these, and few more popular 
vegetables on the dining-table, yet amateurs are 
not generally fully alive to the ease with which 
they may be cultivated, or even to their value 
and quality. In many instances they may not 
be needed at the same time that Runner Beans 
are plentiful; in others they are given the pre¬ 
ference at all times, while in any case they are 
the first to be productive, and for this reason 
alone ought to be cultivated in every garden. 
The earliest crops should be grown on a warm 
or south border, the middle of April being 
quite soon enough to sow the seed. Being 
naturally very tender plants, any thus early 
raised are liable to be destroyed by a moderately 
severe frost, unless protected in some way, and 
the better plan to be adopted by those who 
have the proper conveniences is to sow the seed 
at once singly in 3-inch pots, and set them in 
heat to germinate. The 
Seedlings, being early placed near the glass, 
and duly hardened off somewhat, will soon be 
ready for planting out, and if they can be covered 
with hand-lights when these are taken off the 
Cauliflowers a good start will be made. About 
eight strong plants are sufficient for each hand- 
light, the latter being arranged closely together 
in rows with a little space between them. Very 
little further trouble need be taken with this 
crop beyond attending to the opening and 
closing of the hand-lights, these being raised off 
the ground with the aid of bricks, according as 
head-room is needed. Whether or not seed has 
.been sown early in the open, or plants raised in 
heat, a principal sowing ought to be made about 
the first week in May, a good succession being 
afforded if both an early and main-crop variety 
are got in at the same time. A sunny position, 
and, if possible, moderately rich free-working 
soil, ought to be devoted to this important crop, 
and thus treated the plants grow rapidly and 
strongly, a heavy early crop of tender podj 
resulting. In order to have a continuous supply 
of young pods it will be necessary to make 
several large or small sowings according to the 
demands of the establishment at rather less 
than monthly intervals up to the end of July. 
In no case is a rich or moist position needed or 
to be commended, this class of Beans succeeding 
well in comparatively poor sunny sites. Dwarf 
Beans succeed particularly well when grown on 
the spaces between early got-outCelery trenches, 
a single line with perhaps a row of Lettuces 
put out on each side being enough for each 
ridge. Crowded together anywhere, they soon 
fail, and do not long remain productive unless 
the pods are kept closely gathered as fast as 
they are fully formed. If seed is saved it should 
be from the earliest-raised rows, gathering young 
pods from these ceasing directly others are 
available from the next breadths, and in this 
manner the crop will ripen to a certainty. I 
invariably save several quarts of the variety 
!• referred for forcing, as I am then certain of 


having sound new seed, which always germinates 
quickly and strongly. If there is a demand for 
dried Haricot Beans, then ought the white- 
seeded Longs word to be sown extensively and 
at once, this variety being very productive and 
more to be depended upon than the ordinary 
running Haricot varieties. 

Osborn’s Forcing is a very dwarf quick¬ 
growing variety, and well-adapted for sowing 
early, but Ne Plus Ultra is a heavier cropper 
and more continuous bearing, and for this reason 
is to be preferred. These, however, are not the 
only sorts suitable for the earliest as well as the 
latest crops, as at different times I have tried 
iSyon House, Sir J. Paxton, Fulmer’s Forcing, 
and Early Prolific with good results, and there 
is no reason why those who have them in stock 
should not rely upon them for this season at any 
rate. The rows of either of the preceding may 
well be disposed 18 inches apart, the seed Deing 
sown thinly and covered with 3 inches of soil, 
and the plants duly thinned out to about 6 inches 
apart. There are several very productive varie¬ 
ties distributed by Continental seedsmen, but 
nearly all that I have tried have failed to find 
favour in this country. For the 

Main crop I yet prefer either Canadian 
Wonder or Negro Longpod, the former produc¬ 
ing the largest pods, while the latter has the 
advantage in point of colour. These, being 
vigorous growers, ought to receive more room, 
the rows being 2 feet or rather more apart, and 
the plants thinned to a distance of not less than 
9 inches apart. All the support needed by the 
more dwarf early varieties can be given by 
simply well-moulding them up, but in addition 
to thus drawing up the soil on either side to the 
stems of the stronger growers, these also well 
repay for being lightly staked up. Kept upright 
and given good room, they grow taller, branch 
freely, and yield a profusion of long, clean, 
straight pods, which are valuable either for 
home use or exhibition purposes. For the benefit 
of the inexperienced, I may add that one row, 
or several short ones equal to a length of 20 feet, 
is usually sufficient at one time for all other than 
comparatively large establishments, one quart 
of seed thinly sown thus going a long way. 
Blanks may be made good by transplanting with 
a trowel. M. 

Herbs from seed. —It may not be out of 
place to remind amateurs that the past winter 
having made sad havoc with the Herb-beds, 
that it is now a good time to set about making 
good the stock, and if there is any difficulty in 
getting well-rooted plants, that many of the 
most useful can be readily increased by seed. 
Balm, Borage, Fennell, Horehound, Marjoram, 
Sage, Savory, Thyme, Tarragon, and that best 
of all Herbs, Parsley, cannot be sown at a better 
time for making a good, lasting bed than now. 
Sow the seed at once in beds of fine soil, and 
keep the soil moist by watering, should dry 
weather prevail, until the plants axe fit for 
transplanting to their permanent quarters, and 
a good supply of Herbs will be assured for the 
coining season. The Parsley should be sown 
thinly where it is to remain, as it does not 
transplant so well as the others, the roots 
striking down deeply into the soil without much 
fibre near the surface.—J. G. H. 

487. — Tomatoes In an anheated 
bouse. —How can it be an unheated house 
when a hot-water pipe runs under the bed? 
This pipe would be far better outside than in 
the house, alongside of the plants; Tomatoes 
do not require bottom-heat at all. Fifteen inches 
is rather close for the plants in a double row, 
though for a single row it would be about right; 
but some of the stronger-growing kinds, like 
Perfection, are the better for rather more room 
than this. Still, I would not advise disturbing 
them now, if well established and growing, but 
shorten back all the lower leaves to about half 
their length, as you suggest. If something of 
the kind is not done, the plants will suffer from 
want of light and air among them, and very 
likely become diseased, and Iknow from experi¬ 
ence that this shortening of the leaves does not 
injure them appreciably.—B. C. R. 

-You have planted the Tomatoes rather too dose, 

but do not reduce the foliage yet. You may poesibly have 
to do so later on, when the fruits have set and have at¬ 
tained some size ; but leave the leaves entire as long as 
possible —£ H. 

479 —Treatment of Vegetable Marrows.— 

Generally speaking, it Is beet to let the plants grow at 
will; but if they do not set well, you may pinch the shoots 
back beyond the fruit.—B. C. R. 
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which we want. It grows very close to the 
ground, the stem rarely exceeding 9 inches in 
height, and it is furnished with an abundant 
leafage, which is capable of protecting the heart 
and stem from as much frost as these plants are 
ever likely to be subjected to when unprotected. 
If the work of selection is set about in a proper 
manner by those who have time and opportuni¬ 
ties, I see no reason why a new race of Broccoli 
should not be introduced that would combine 
close sturdy growth with a sufficient number of 
leaves near the heart to render them proof 
against all but the severest winters. 

The varieties for winter use are limited. 
The only reliable sort is Snow’s Winter White, 
which is as self-protecting as any kind we have, 
and the flower is beautifully white. It may be 
had sometimes in good condition in December, 
but the early part of January is its proper 
season. The Sandown Broccoli, which 1 have 
on trial for the first time this season, proves to 
t>e an inferior strain of Snow’s Early. Penzance 
makes a capital succession to the last named, 
coming into use early in February. I look upon 
the Penzance as a very good selection of an 
excellent kind — Adams’ Early White (see 
Kig. I) ; in many points it is very similar 
to it, but it comes into use two or three 
weeks earlier. It is, however, rather a delicate 
variety, and is one of the first to suffer in a hard 
winter. It may be well to remark that none 
of the winter Broccolies are fit for use except in 
mild weather ; all of them suffer when exposed 
to cold, frosty weather. In making a 

Selection for spring use the choice of sorts 
is not at all restricted, at least as regards names, 
but it is doubtful if more than half-a-dozen dis¬ 
tinct kinds could be had out of the multitude of 
supposed different varieties. Placing them in 
the order in which they come into use, I would 
select Knight’s Protecting, Chappell’s Cream, 
Dilcock’s Bridge, Frogmore Protecting, Leaming¬ 
ton, and Veitch’s Model ; as a late variety the 
last named is worthy of its name. It is quite 
as late as Cattell’s Eclipse, but superior to that 
sort on account of its dwarf habit and the excel¬ 
lent colour of the flower. On more than one 
occasion this variety has kept up our supply 
until Cauliflowers came in for use. Frogmore 
Protecting is equal to Model as regards colour, 
and is somewhat earlier, but more lanky in 
growth. It comes very near my idea of what a 
good Broccoli should be. For small gardens I 
should select Chappell’s Cream, Frogmore Pro¬ 
tecting, and Model. An excellent early autumn 
Broccoli is the Purple Cape (see Fig. 2). 

J. C. C. 


I then had a good crop ; but, of course, much 
depends upon the character of the season. 
Again, on high-lying or well-drained ground of 
a warm and open description, or where any 
natural shelter exists, the danger from late 
frosts is greatly lessened But there is plenty 
of time to plant early-maturing varieties yet, 
with a fair chance of their doing as well as—or 
better—than those got in a month ago. Now a 
few words about 

Manuring.— A very common plan is to lay 
the sets in the drill or furrow, and cover them 
with a thin coating of more or less decayed 
stable-manure. This is right enough in one way, 
for the Potato throws out its roots at the base 
of the shoots above the tuber, not below it, and 
this therefore is where the manure ought to be. 
But at the same time it is not at all a good plan 
to place material of this kind in actual contact 
with the tubers—at any rate, where the soil is 
naturally heavy or damp, though on light land 
that soon parts with its moisture something of 
the kind may be admissible, and even beneficial 
in a dry season, as tending to retain moisture. 
But there can be no doubt that manure 
of this kind, when employed in any 
quantity, tends directly to promote a rank 
growth in the haulm and to render the tubers 


BROCCOLI FOR WINTER AND SPRING. 
As regards cultivation, two distinct sowings 
should be made. The winter varieties should, 
when practicable, be raised in the open ground, 
as plants thus raised are more hardy and shorter 
in the leg than those brought up under glass. 


Adam's Early White Brocooli. (Fig. 1.) 


, warm border early in March, 
thinly all over the bed, and 
up too thickly, they should 
> as to obtain short-legged 


if the plants come 
lie thinned out, so 
plants, which cannot be had when they stand 
closely together in masses. 

Sowings for the early and late spring supply 
of this vegetable should be made from the 
middle of April to the middle of May. I 
allow these to stand rather thicker in the seed¬ 
bed than the others, because early in June we 
draw out as many of the strongest as are required, 
and transplant them G inches apart in another 
piece of ground, where they remain until finally 
planted out. I like to get the plants in their per¬ 
manent quarters by the middle of July, but as 
space is restricted I am bound to wait until suffi¬ 
cient ground is vacant. I um satisfied, however, 
that the sooner they are planted after the middle 
of July the better heads they produce, and the 
better able are they to stand against severe frost. 
I do not think it necessary when the ground is 
in fairly good heart to dig and manure for Bore¬ 
cole, for it grows just as well in ground that is 
so firm as to require a crowbar to make a hole 
to receive the roots. Broccoli is a crop often 
crowded under the mistaken notion that just as 
.good heads will be obtained under such circum¬ 
stances as if the plants had plenty of room. This 
however, is not the case, for the thicker they 
stand on the ground the weaker they become, 
and as a consequence the heads will be small. 


PLANTING AND MANURING POTATOES. 
Many hold that Potatoes ought to be planted 

spring 


in March, and were it not for the late 
frosts that we have had almost invariably 
years no doubt it would be advisable to get the 
whole of the sets underground by the end of 
that month at the latest. But wherein lies the 
advantage of getting the seed, especially of such 
favourite 


g recocious kinds 
eauty of Hebron, and allied sorts, 
to work just in time to get the ten¬ 
der tops nicely cut off by night 
frosts in May I, for one, cannot see. 
A single sharp night after the growth 
is fairly out of the ground not only 
throws the plants back nearly a 
month, but administers as well such 
a check as they do not thoroughly 
get over all the season, and affects 
the quality as well as quantity of the 
crop most injuriously. Far better, 
in my opinion, to wait until the 
middle, or even the end of April, 


A goo I early autumn Brocooli—Purple Cape. (Fig. 2.) 


named over all others I am not alone, the 
official analyst of the Jersey Agricultural 
Society having recently recommended the 
application of two parts of superphosphate to 
one of the sulphate for Potatoes, with a little 
kainit on light soils. The former exercises a 


Hebrons the first week in July last year, and 
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certain desiccating effect upon the soil, rendering 
it particularly valuable on naturally damp 
ground. Salt, on the other hand, renders the 
soil moist, and should therefore only be used on 
light dry land, where it is an excellent fertiliser. 
Soot, again, tends to dry the soil, thus being 
more suitable for a damp staple. Burnt earth 
I believe to be excellent, particularly in the 
case of a damp or heavy soil. I am trying a 
series of careful experiments of the relative 
value of the different fertilisers this season, and 
will note the results in due time. Always allow 
plenty of room between the rows; 2 feet 6 
inches from row to row is not an inch too much ; 
with less space the rows cannot be properly 
earthed up. B. C. R. 


468.—Laying out a kitchen garden. 

—This should be a very simple matter, as the 
most important thing is good cultivation. The 
first thing to be done is to set out the path or 
paths. Then trench up the beds and borders 
intended for vegetables as deeply as the soil 
will permit (from 20 inches to 2 feet is a 
good depth), but do not bring any bad soil to 
the top. Doable-digging or bastard trenching 
is the best plan to adopt. If the land requires 
manure, work some of it in, as the trenching 
is done by placing a layer between the two 
spits. A further dressing of short manure may 
be placed on the top, and forked in when the 
trenching is finished. It is too late to 
plant fruit-trees this season ; but the land may 
be cropped with various vegetables, such as 
Potatoes, Peas, Beans, Cauliflowers, Celery, 
Cabbages, and Brussels Sprouts. In July or 
August plbnt a bed of Strawberries, and early in 
November make arrangements for planting the 
fruits. My own impression is that the best kind 
of Apple-trees for the small gardens are dwarfs 
on the Paradise-stocks. They come into bear¬ 
ing at once, occupy but little space, and the 
fruits are always of superior size and finish, and 
if these trees are properly nourished with mulch¬ 
ings of manure they are sure to do well. Lists of 
suitable kinds of Apples for small gardens have 
often been given in Gardening, and probably 
before the planting season comes round the 
subject will be fully dealt with again. The 
trees may either be grouped together in one 
bed or square, or be used to set off the garden 
by planting them by the sides of the walks at 
suitable distances apart. The most economical 
way would be to plant in rows across one end of 
the garden. Gooseberries, Currants, and Rasp¬ 
berries might be served in the same way. When 
the fruits and vegetables are mixed together 
the roots of the trees are forced down by the 
spade into the bad subsoil. Any fruit-tree 
with its roots deep in the earth, away from the 
sun’s warmth, will not be long fertile, and the 
crops of Apples, Pears, &c., will soon become 
mildewed and spotted, and otherwise inferior. 
This matter can be thought out during summer, 
and the necessary arrangements made. If 
utility only is aimed at, there wili be no necessity 
to make expensive walks, as gravel and stone 
for the walks, and Box or tiles for the edgings, 
run into a good deal of money, when for the mere 
purpose of getting about cleanly a few loads of 
ashes will answer every purpose ; and rows of 
Parsley, Thyme, Strawberries, or Beet may be 
used as edgings. But, I repeat, the most im¬ 
portant matter in a kitchen garden is good, 
cleanly culture.—E. H. 


484 — Mercury, or Good King Henry. 

-—This is an excellent substitute for Spinach, and 
is of a perennial character. Root-cuttings ob¬ 
tained by dividing old plants may be set out 
at any time in spring, in good land, in rows 
15 inches to 18 inohes apart, and a foot apart in 
the rows. It requires very little care after¬ 
wards beyond an annual mulching with manure. 
The leaves are gathered and cooked like Spinach. 
In spring the young shoots, when they first start 
away, and are 3 inches or 4 inches long, are 
sometimes tied up and cooked like Asparagus. 
It has rather a rougher flavour than Spinach ; 
but I never knew anyone who had grown and 
eaten it that did not like it. I happen to know 
its culture is spreading—not by leaps and 
bounds, and in the gardens of the wealthy, but 
chiefly in the gardens of intelligent amateurs. 
The head gardener in a large place is pretty 
much, in the matter of vegetables, in the hands 
of the cook ; and cooks, as a rule, have certain 
fixed principles which are like the laws of the 
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Modes and Persians, and the very name— 
Mercury—would banish it. However, it is a 
very useful and reliable green crop.—E. H. 

- “ E. Hobday ” is quite right in recom¬ 
mending this plant as a useful vegetable to grow. 
I refer to the question for the purpose of saying 
that I never found any difficulty in its cultiva¬ 
tion after the plants got well established ; but I 
happen to know that some amateurs have been 
disappointed with it the first year they have 
had it. It does not always grow away so well 
the first season as they expect, so they root it 
out in despair; whereas, if they were to give 
the plants another year’s trial, it will come on 
all right in any fairly good soil.—J. C. C. 

465.—Soil for Tomatoes in a cold- 
house. —Where the natural soil is of good 
average quality, and has not been planted with 
Tomatoes previously, there will be no necessity 
to change it; but a good dressing of decayed 
manure Bhould be worked in now. Charred 
refuse and soot are good to mix with the soiL 
The best soil for Tomatoes is a calcareous loam, 
and they should have free drainage.—E. H. 


HOUSH & WINDOW GARDENING. 

431.— Palms dying.— It is a bad plan to 
repot such beat-loving .subjects as these so 
early unless they can go into a nice-growing 
warmth subsequently. For plants in a room or 
cool-houBe the end of April is quite soon 
enough. Phoenix reclinata is not nearly so 
hardy as P. dactylifera, and for a room I should 
certainly recommend one of the Kentias, a 
Chamaerops, or Cocos chilensis. Phoenix dacty¬ 
lifera is not so elegant as some, but a very 
hardy and useful kind nevertheless, and in time 
grows larger.—B. C. R. 

408.— Hanging-baskets. —The best plants 
for centres are Fuchsias, Begonias (tuberous and 
foliage), Coleuses, Heliotropes, double Petunias, 
and Marguerites. Round the sides plant 
Lobelias of the trailing kinds, Tropseolum Fire¬ 
ball, single Petunias, Tradescantia zebrina, and 
T. multicolor, Thunbergias, Othonna crassi- 
folia, the Wandering Jew Saxifrage, &c. 
Nierembergia gracilis is also a very pretty plant 
for a basket. Line the baskets with plenty of 
nice loDg Moss, and fill up with any good sandy 
compost.—B. C. R. 

466 —Unsatisfactory Hyacinths.— 
There is, probably, more than one cause for the 
failure. There have been many complaints about 
Hyacinths doing badly this season, and, from 
what I have seen, there have been bulbs of in¬ 
ferior quality sold, owing, probably, to the cha¬ 
racter of the ripening Beason. Another cause 
of want of success was the long, cold winter. 
The bulbs, after being placed in the glasses, 
made no progress in consequence of the low 
temperature. There was an absence of that 
regular steady growth so necessary to success. 
The bulbs, in some instances, seemed reluctant 
to throw out roots, or to make a start at all. 
There were some exceptions, it is true, but some 
varieties are, in this respect, more manageable 
than others. —E. H. 

493 — Maiden hair Fern in a room.— 

It is not so much the want of heat, though you 
may depend upon it that the plant came from 
a tolerably warm house, as the change from the 
moist atmosphere of a greenhouse to the dry 
one of the room that caused the fronds to shrivel. 
The Hart’s-toUgue is much more hardy and 
enduring. Keep the Maiden-hair moderately 
moist at the root, and damp it overhead fre¬ 
quently with a fine-rosed can, or a brush will 
do, using clean rain-water, and in time it will 
get over the change and grow again nicely.— 
B. C. R. • _ 

404.—Narcissi and Hyacinths with 
Short Stalks, Ac.—Various reasons may be 
assigned for Narcissi and Hyacinths flowering 
with short stems. The bulbs might not have 
been fully matured the previous year, or they 
might have been kept out of the ground too 
long, so that top-growth had commenced before 
root-action had taken place. In such cases the 
result would be stunted growth and inferior 
flowers.—J. 0. Tonkin, Isles of Scilly. 


Catalogue received. — Price List of Orchids. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions Queries and answers are inserted fa 
QaxDSiuxe free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All oommunicatione 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GARDBomra, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pubushrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should baser 
in mind that, as Gardrkiro has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

AnBwere (which, with the exception of suck as cannc t 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments,} should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDimaa 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


516. — Stopping Dahlia lmperialis. — Would 
someone kindly inform me if Dahlia imperalis will suffer 
by having the leading shoot stopped, as it grows ao tall?— 

J. M. 

517. —Gravelled drive and avenue.—I shall be 

much obliged for information as to the best treatment of 
a gravelled drive and avenue ? Ought it to be rolled or 
raked ?-R. L. A. 

513.— Making an outdoor Mushroom-bed.— 

Would someone kindly tell me the beet method of forming 
a Mushroom-bed (outdoor) on a heap of rotted garden 
refuse ?—Mistletoe. 

519. — Flowering 1 plants for September.— 
Would someone kindly tell me the best varieties of easily- 
grown plants to get in full flower for the third week in 
September ?— Mistletoe. 

520. — Tea Roses In pots.— What are the best six 
Tea Roses to grow in pots i n a slightly-heated greenhouse? 
Requirements, beauty of flower, free-flowering, and 
robust growth.— Subscriber. 

521. — Waste ground.—What would be best for me 
to plant In a strip of sloping ground the north-east side of 
my house, sheltered but not sunny? Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes do not do well.— C. M orison. 

522. — Manure for a lawn.— Will someone kindly 
inform me the beet chemical or easily applied and not 
disfiguring manuie for a lawn ? There are a great many 
worms in it. Ib Clay’s fertiliser good?—E. M. 

52a— Unfruitful Vines.— I have a small vinery. 

| The Vines have broken out well and strong; but the leaves 
! have become curled, and thero is no sign of fruit. Will 
someone kindly suggest the cause ?—W. Bowley. 

524. - Genista fragrans as a wall plant.— 

Would this Genista make a good and free-blooming plant 
for an east wall in a lean-to greenhouse? If nor, what 
would be the most free-blooming plant for it ?—W. H. J. 

525. — Forcing Seakale, Ac., in a propagator. 
—I should be glad to know if it is practical to force Sea- 
kale, Rhubarb, or Asparagus during winter and early spring 
in a propagator similar to one of those advertised in this 
paper ?— Searalk, Brighton. 

526. — Insect eating Rose-shoots.—Will someone 
tell me what insect eats the heart out of young shoots on 
Rose-trees—often, too. before the shoot is opened out 
enough to show the leaves ? What should be done to get 
rid of the peat ’—Sooth Wales. 

527. — Disbudding Vines.— Id breaking off the 
superfluous shoots of my Vines, ought 1 to wait and see 
which will bear the best bunch of Grapes, and break off 
tbe smaller ones, or must I leave tbe first shoot and break 
off all others, regardless of their vigorousness of growth? 
—Novice 

528. — Seedling Begonias.—I have a large number 
of seedling Begonias, which I have just pricked off into 
boxes; hut as I shall not have room to pot them, would it 
do to plant them out? The soil in which 1 should put them 
is of a light, dry mature, fully exposed to the sun.—A bbr. 
DEEXSHIRR. 

529. — The best aspect for growing Violets, 
dtc.— Will someone kindly let me know if an east border 
that the sun leaves about two o'clock every day is a good 
aspect for Violets? Would a south border be better, and 
when is tbe best time to plant? Locality in Ireland. 
—Ireland. 

530 -Growing Tomatoes inboxes.—I have a 
lot of strong boxes, 8 inches wide, 8 inohes deep, and 
16 inches loDg. Are they large enough to grow single 
Tomato-plants in, and would it be better to knock in the 
end and stand them upright, so as to get greater depth, 
or is 8 inches deep enough?— J. G. 

531. —Flowers of Zonal Pelargoniums damp¬ 
ing.—will someone kindly advise me as to the manage¬ 
ment of Zonal Pelargoniums in a small span-roofed green¬ 
house In a dry and open situation? 1 find the petals of 
tbe flowers damp immediately on opening, although I 
allow plenty of ventilation.— Kkkt. 

532. — Treatment of Oyrtanthus MaCowani. 
—I should be much obliged fer information as to the 
treatment of this plant? I have it potted in sandy loam 
in a greenhouse. It grows well, but does not flower, and 
yet there were the remains of blossoms on it when bought 
eighteen months ago.—W. H. J. 

533. — Carnation - flowers without scent.— 
I have a few very good plants of Souvenir de la Malmafeoa 
Carnation. They have been in bloom for the last month; 
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but they have no went whatever. Would someone kindly 
tell me the cause of this? They are in a greenhouse, and 
very well cared for—W ild West. 

534.— Begonias for show.— Being anxious to 
exhibit some Begonias at our local flower show, I put mv 
tubers in a slight warmth. Several have started, and 
havj growth } in.h high. Others have not started yet. 
Will tbev come in for tne show, which is to be about the 
drat or second week of August?—A bkrdkks.siiire. 

f>35.— Rose Climbing Devoniensia.—I have had 

a plant of this Rose six months in my greenhouse now; 
but it gives no promise of flowering. It is quite healthy, 
and has made plenty of wood, i ohould like to know 
whether or not it is a good flowering sor, and wh»t treat 
ment I should adopt next year to secure a letter result ? 
—J. H. W. 

536.—Flowering plants for a permanent 

bed. —Will someone kindly reoommend what plants to 
pot in a bed, about 4 yards long by 1} yards wide, opposite 
a drawing-room window? Something free - flowering 
required, short in stature, and which will last during the 
whole of the season without a great amount of attention. 
—A. TURNER. 

537 —Packing Grapes, Roses, and other 

flowers. —Will any experienced reader state fully 
which is the best way to pack Grapes for travelling, and 
what kind of inexpensive box is best? Also how should 
Roses and fragile flowers be sent by Parcel Post ? Should 
they be packed very closely alone, or with Mo»?— 
L. H. P. A. 

538 —Plants for a lean-to greenhouse.—I 
have a small lean-to greenhouse, whioh gets the sun almost 
all day, and has a flue for heating purposes. Will someone 
be kind enough to inform me what are the best kinds of 
plants to have, so as to make it gay during a long period ? 
I should like a good variety, and. If possible, to include 
one or two Orchids.— Arthur Ovsrton. 

539. —Young bulbs of Llllum tlgrinum.— 
1 have a number of voung plants of Lilium tigrinumsplen- 
decs from last year's bulbils They have been planted 
too thickly, and quite fill the pot Could they be trans¬ 
planted now, or must they be left until they die down ? I 
am giving them weak manure-water occasionally, as they 
are so pot-bound. Is this right?—W. H. J. 

540. — Keeping a donkey.—I want to know how, 
much pasture is neoessary to keep a donkey upon (in very 
light work) through the summer? Also if it is desirable 
to give it one feed a day of corn or other food, and, if so, 
what would be the easiest crop to grow for the purpose ? 
During winter it would be taken oare of along with hcreeq, 
so it is only summer feed I want to know about.—B rkvb. 

541. — Chrysanthemums from cuttings.— 
Having some good cuttings rooted in Urge 60 sized pots in 
a cold house, and wanting to show as an amateur in 
November early, I shall be obliged if a successful grower 
will UU me when to stop the plants, when to repot, when 
to put out-of-doors, and pot ling material required if it has 
to be changed (present is loam, decayed manure, and 
sand) ?— Ratttb, South Hants. 

• r >42.—Peach-trees In an unheated house. — 
Will someone kindly tell me if it is possible to grow and 
fruit successfully Peach-trees in an unheated lean-to house 
with an east aspect ? I have grown and fruited Peach¬ 
tree* in houses suoasaefuily indifferent places I have been 
in; but they have always been situated on south walls, so 
f know the general routine of Peach-growing as to water¬ 
ing, disbudding, pruning, Ac.—E. J. 

543.— Preparing ground for autumn plant¬ 
ing.-! have a good sized pieoe of pasture-land, which 1 
want to plant partiv as an orchard—leaving the Grass— 
and partly as an ordinary garden. What is the best thing 
to do with it to prepare it for autumn planting of trees? 

Is it too late by the end of May to plant Potato**—not for 
the eake of the crop, but tor the sake uf the ground? 
There is about a foot of rich top-soil above a yellow gaudy 
loam. Locality, Sarrey.—B rkvh. 

5*4.—Green “fungus” in a propagator.— 

Will“B.C. R." kindly advise me in this difficulty? Hav¬ 
ing made a propagator under the instructions given by 
him in Oardknino, and meeting wit h a considerable amount 
of snoceei, I shall feel obliged if he will kindly tell me 
tbs means of checking or avoiding the growth of a green 
“iuogus"on the top of the soil in the pots, Although I 
have used the clearest of water for the purpoee oi water¬ 
ing?— Kent. 

545.— Queen wasps— We a>*e once again entering 
into the season for these. It has often occurred to me to 
ask in country localities—where flower shows are held— 
why prizes should nst be offered for the greatest number of 
queen wasps oaught during the months of May and June ? 
For instance, by offering a sum of £1. and by dividing it 
into as many prizes as may be deemed necessary, 
secretaries would, I think, find plenty of competition 
amongst country lads. By so doing we should help to 
destroy the so often injurious wasps. Hob this plan been 
tried ?—A. EL Frome. 


546.— Management of Vines. — I planted five 
Vines the first week of March in a prepared border outride 
a lean-to glass-house. I brought the canes in through holes 
in tbe wall underneath the glass. What I now want to 
know is should these osnes be cut back to the first eye 
inride the wall, or be allowed to remain their whole length ? 
The canes are now about 8 feet long. Sorts: Black 
Alicante, Black Hamburgh, two Lady Downe’a Seedling, 
and Madreefield Court. I would be much obliged to 
“J. C. C.,” “8. P,” or any other person that would let 
me know how to proceed?— Ireland. 


547.— A remedy for Potato disease.— Will 
someone kindly give me his experience with reference 
to the above? In the Times, April 6th inst, the following 
solution said to be used in France), 44 lb. sulphate of 
oopper, 2) lb. quicklime, and 22 gallons of water, sprayed 
over tbs tops of the Potatoes that show signs of disease, 
effectually stops it. And, better still, when those that 
appear to be sound and healthy are treated in the same 
way (sprayed), they remain free from disease. I have set 
cot a few Potatoes on whioh I think to try the experiment 
—syringing tbs above solution over the tops when they 
are well up, say in June. Will some others try it and Is 
mo know the result?—S ooth ~ 
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To the following querns brief editorial replies 
are given ; but renders are invited to give further 
aim vers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

548. — Romanzoffla Bitchensls (S'. F. J/.).— 
This is a pretty little rock plant, widely distributed in 
North-west America and in California. Introduced here 
some fifteen yean ago, I believe, by some of the seedsmen 
at Erfurt, in Germany.—J. J. 

549. — Equlsltum arvense ( H . Lloyd).— The speci¬ 
mens sent are of this plant (the Horse-tail), and not the 

S lant which is known as the Mare's-tail. The latter is a 
owering plant (Hippuris vulgaris), and belongs to the 
order Halorageaj.—M B. 

550.— Onoidlum crlspum (H. Sharpe). —This plant 
should be grown in a basket or on a wooden block, with a 
little Sphagnum Moae attaohed. During the warm months 
of summer the plant will thrive best in theOdontoglossum- 
house; but through the winter a little more- warmth is 
neoessary.—M. B. 

551.— Oattleya cltrlna (F. W. K.).—The plant, with¬ 
out a doubt, has suffered from irregularity of temperature. 
I can scarcely make out at what time of the year you say 
it was subjected to a heat of SO degs.; but, whenever it 
was, It was too high for it, and there is no wonder the buds 
fell off and refused to open.—M. B. 

552 — Orotbns ( Donald Blair).— The following haif-a- 
dozen kinds are very handsome, and cannot fail to please if 
grown well: C. Queen Victoria, C. majestioum, C. fascia- 
tus, C. Prince of Wales, O. roeeo-picta, and C. Warreni. 
These should be fully exposed to the sun, and supplied 
with plenty of moisture in the atmosphere.—J. J. 

553. -Mushrooms in meadows (Jf. J/.).—We 
have seen Mushrooms produced in a meadow by inserting 
lumps of spawn, each one about the size of a hen’s egg, in 
among the Grass towards the end of June, digging holes 
3 in. deep with a trowel, dropping the lumps of spawn in, 
and pressing the soil firmly over it. Of course, there is a 
certain amount of chance in the result, as we are, in a 
measure, at the mercy of the weather. 

554.— Brian thus Ravennas (E. D. S.\— This is a 
bold, vigorous-growing Grass, whose branching, silvery 
panicles rise to a height of 5 feet or 6 feet from tbe midst 
of broad and gracefully recurved foliage. It should have 
a warm and sheltered oorner in the garden, by means of 
whioh an early summer growth may be obtained. It like¬ 
wise delights in a deep rich peaty soil It is a very desir¬ 
able plant, and deserves gooa cultivation. 

555.— Ohysls bractescens (B. F. W.).—The flower 
sent is of this species. The only fault is that it does not 
last a very long time in blossom. It will, however, remain 
in full perfeotiou for a fortnight, acid will then be another 
week going off. A Rose does not last more than a tentn 
of that time; but Orchids are so pretty one cannot bear to 
have them die. It requires to be grown in strong heat 
and moisture, and then may be rested cool and dry.— 
M. B. 

556.— Plants for V&SOS (V. P.).— Such good old 
Fuohslas as Rose of Castille, Souvenir de Chiswick, 
Avalanche, and Madame Corneliesen, make elegant oentre 
plants, suoh things as Petunias, Lobelias, Iresines, &o„ 
being grouped around them according to taste. Ivy. 
leaved Pelargoniums are extremely suitable for drooping 
over the sides; as also are Lophospermum sca^dena, 
Maurandya Barclay an a, Ecoremocafpus scaber, and Cobaoa 
aoandens variegata. 

557 —Plants and Ferns for hall decoration 

(H. D ) —Dractcna coneesta and D- rubra are two excel¬ 
lent plants that would thrive well in suoh a situation. 
Aspidistra lurida variegata and GreviIlea robusta would 
both answer, and they are very handsome plant*. The 
Chusan Palm (Chamarrops Fortune!) would be a valuable 
and hardy Palm for sueh work. Good Ferns for the 
position would be Asplenium bulbiferum, Pteris arguta, 
and Platyloma faloata. 

558.— Gourds {Indian). —You say you have seeds of 
many kinds of these, whioh are grown in India : then sow 
some of eaoh In pots of loamy soil in heat—not all the 
seeds, for their vegetative power lasts ten or twelve years— 
about the end of May. They should be planted out-of- 
doors later on in some good rich soil oomposed of half 
loam and half rotten manure. Plant them in a sonny 
spot, and supply well with water. Treated thus they will 
fruit well. Tney are very ornamental.— J. J. 

559.— Gesnera purpurea ill. Larkins).— This is 
the name of the plant you sav has been flowering so beau¬ 
tifully through tne winter with you. It appears that the 
bulbs were brought by yourself from Brazil. I should like 
to know the exact locality ? Perhaps, however, you did 
not collect them yourself. I know it is reported to oome 
from the Organ Mountains. I used to grow it, and I can 
say, without fear of contradiction, that no more beautiful 
plant can be grown for winter decoration.—M. B. 

560 —Oleander injured by frost (/•'. O. D.\— 
All that can be done now in such a case is to wait until it 
is seen whether the plant breaks away from the old wood, 
and then out away the injured portions. The Oleander is 
of quick growth, and, like the common Laurel, makes 
strong shoots from the base when out quite down. Care 
must be taken in watering until the new growths (if the 
plant survives) are well on their way. The treatment 
usually adopted with success can then be, of course, 
resumed. 

661 —Treatment of Genista fr&grrans ( F.G.H. ). 
—As soon as the flowers fade cut book the shoots, leaving 
about 2 inches of last season’s wood. Keep the soil at the 
roots on the side of dryness until tbe young growths issue 
forth, and when these are some 2 inches long shift into 
the next sized larger pot, keep close for a time, 
and then give plenty of air, shading a little from very 
hot sun until the middle of Juh, when the plants may 
be plunged out-of-doors in coal ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre 
until the end of September. 

562.— Treatment of Laslandra macrantha 
(L. M. A.) —When the plant has done flowering the 
shoots Bhould be out back to about one third of their 
length; then, when fresh growth forms, take away some of 
the old soil from the roots, and replace in the same sized 
pot, using a One sandy, peaty compost. Water carefully, 
and keep close until the plant gets fairly Into growth, I 


and then give more air. This plant likes to be freely 
exposed to the light during the growing season, so as to 
cause sturdy wood development, and towards the latter 
eud of summer air must b* freely admitted to mature the 
same. Treated in this manner a good crop of flowers 
should result. Cuttings strike freely if inserted about 
July in sandy peat, and kept in a plant-case, or under a 
bell-glass in an unheated etructure. 

563. — Begonias falling* (B. is not stated 

how and where the plants are grown. If in a room, they 
may be suffering from the effects of gas. The fine-leaved 
Begonias like a moisture laden, warm atmosphere; but 
they should never have their foliage wetted. When thus 
circumstanoed, they grow with great freedom. They 
should be potted in pure peat, well sauded. The compost 
should be kept constantly moist; but avoid heavy water¬ 
ings. They enjoy a light position, and must be shaded 
from hot sun. 

564. — Dendrobium nobil© (C. H. S.\—Yee, the 
flower is named correctly. It was somewhat shrivelled 
when I got it; but I should think it a rather light-coloured 
variety. There are a very great many varieties of this 
plant. Yours was a good bargain, and if you have thir¬ 
teen new bulbs on the plant now, if managed right, it 
should present a good appearanoe next year. The bulbs 
it is now producing, and yet have to grow, will flower the 
year after next. The present new ones, whioh still have 
their leaves on, will then beoome leafless.—M. B. 

505.— Fuchsias In baskets (F. G. B.).— Yes, about 
the present time is a good one to put young plants of 
Fuohaias into baskets, in order to obtain a good display 
late in summer and throughout the autumn. Varieties of 
slender habit are best adapted for the purpose, and if the 
shoots be kept persistently stopped, the plants will form 
dense bushes, which will quite cover the bottoms and sidee 
of the baskets. Good ricn loam should be used for the 
roots, and plenty of water will be needed, with frequent 
syringinga overhead to keep the foliage quite free from 
the red-spider. 

566. — Orchids for a stove (Chard).— There it no 
need to begin with expensive kinds, and I would advise 
you to get some Cattleyas, some Brazilian Oncidiums, and 
someUilConias. These are not difficult plants to grow. 
They all make large and handsome flowers, and these last 
a long time in perfeotion. The best kinds are Cattleya 
TrUme, 0. Mendeli, C. Mossino, C. PerdvaUiana, LseMa 
purpurata,L.Perreni, L.elegans, Onoidium Marshallianum, 
G. Forbesianum, O. bifolinm, etc. Get these or some at 
them, and let me hear from you occasionally as to how 
you prosper.—M. B. 

567. — Orchids for a greenhouse (DuncanX— 
Here agaiu we have a correspondent calling his bouse a 
greenhouse, and saying it is kept at about 70 degs. in the 
daytime and 50 degs. at night. Now, I eall this a stove, and 
you can grow many kinds of Brazilian Oiohids in it, es¬ 
pecially on the southern and western end. I should think 
you would have a difficulty in keeping Epidendrum vitelli- 
num and Odontogloseum crlspum here, but you may do 
so if you shift them to a suitable position. I shall be glad 
to help you if I can. Let me know from time to time how 
you are succeeding.—M. B. 

563.— Stopping Vine-shoots (J. B.X— It was quite 
right to stop the side-shoots having bunches of fruit on at 
two leaves beyond e*ch bunch. With regard to the second 
growth of laterals from these fruit-bearing shoots, it will 
Be best to rub them clean out at each joint below the 
bunch, and stop those beyond the same at one or two 
leaves, according to the roof space. If there is room, 
so that each leaf receives an abundance of light and air, 
the more foliage there is on a Yine the greater will be its 
vigour; therefore, in this matter you must be guided 
entirely by the space available. 

569. —Passion-flower-le&ves eaten (A Constant 
Reader).— Tbe beetles you sent are the clay-coloured 
weevil (Otiorrhynahus picipee), and are no doubt the cul¬ 
prits which have attacked your Passion-flower. They hide 
themselves in the moet cunning way during the day, and 
only oome out at night to feed, when they should be 
searched for with a bright light; this will often mike them 
fall to the ground, so a white sheet of some kind should be 
placed so that they will fall on it, and be easily seen. Giving 
the plant a sharp tap or shake will often bring them down. 
They are most destructive insects bo many kinds of plants 
-G. S. S. 

570 — Mina lob&ta (E. n .\—Get seeds at onoe from 
the seedsman, and sow them immediately, and place 
them in heat to bring them along quickly, and after they 
are up, keep them oooler; but grow on under shelter till 
tbe end of May, when the seedlings may be planted out¬ 
doors in a sunny situation in good friable, loamy soil. 
Be sure you give the plants room, as it is a rapid grower 
and a profuse bloomer. The angular-shaped flowers are 
reddish-yellow, and although unlike in shape, they beloog 
to the Con volvulus family. If the season is dry the plants 
will be greatly benefited by frequent sprinklings of water 
with the syringe.—J. J. 

571. —Ampelopais Veitchl (G- Rothicell, Lime - 
field).— It would be a good plan certainly to cut away off 
'the really dead portions now, clearing them away from 
the wall, and then training in the young growths in their 
place as they progress. Some good loamy soil and decs.* ed 
manure might be plaoed over its roots, first removing the 
old exhausted soil—this must be done carefully, aa the 
season is far advanced now. The liquid-manure oan be 
applied in a clear and weak state later on in the season, 
and onoe or twice a week a good soaking of it would be an 
advantage if the summer is a hot and dry one. A muloh 
of manure would be an advantage over the fresh soil to 
prevent drought. 

572 . — V&rlegr&ted plants for a window 
(J. M.\— Nothing can be bettor than the Aspidistra lurida 
variegata. It stands all sorts of knocking about without 
showing any signs of distress or damage. Also the varie¬ 
gated India-rubber-plant, the variegated form of Araiia 
Slebokil, the striped form of the New Zealand Flax (Phor- 
miumtenax variegatum). Ooproema Baueriana variegata Is 
another New Zealand plant with a very bright and cheerful 
appearance. Then we have Farfugium grande, Agapan- 
thus umbellatus variegatus, Pittosporum Tobira varie¬ 
gata, Aoanthopanax quinqulfolius variegates, and a host 
of other things; but I should think you have enough to 
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573. —Green leaves for out-flowers (G.L. B.\— 
We have seen sprays of the Lawson Cypress (Cnpressu. 
Lawsoniana) used with good effect in flower arrangements 
It is graceful and feathery, may be had fresh and green as 
all times, and lasts a long time fresh, even in a dose, 
heated room. The Hemlock Spruce (Abies oanadensis) is 
also exoellent for famishing small spray-like branches. 
Small pieces of Laurustinus and Euony mus also produoe a 
good effeot. Under glass might be grown some bushes of 
sweet-soented Pelargoniums, such as P. queroifolium and 
citriodum, and the flne-leaved Paris Daisy, which has 
elegantly divided foliage. A few large plants of Myrtles 
would also give a lot of sprays for cutting. Both the s m all 
and large-leaved kinds might be grown. 

574. — Stapellas (Susan O.). — This lady is very 
anxious to get some of these, and asks where they may 
be obtained? Enquire of some leading nurseryman, 
ami ask him to get them, if he has not got them by 
him; you had better get a price first, though, because 
much as these plants were grown in the early part of the 

G esentoentury, they are seldom seen now. The follow- 
g dozen kinds, if they can be obtained, will give you a 
fair start. This lady also asks are they offensive in smell ? 
Yes, they are, and must not be approached too olosely, 
the flies frequently blow them, mistaking them for carrion, 
so that they cannot be called the most fragrant flowers: 
8. Bufonis, oampanulata, grandiflora, lentiguosa, Massoni, 
Plant!, piota, pulverulenta, reticulata, revoluta, vetula, 
and veruoosa.—J. J. 

575.— New Zealand seeds (C. R. C., Cavan).— I 
am afraid I can do nothing with the native names. 
1, Motopc I know nothing of. I know a “ Matipo” (My- 
sine Urvillei, a small tree growing some 10 feet or 12 feet 
high, bearing small berries. It is somewhat allied to 
Ardiaia. 2, Kowoi, the nearest 1 can get to this is Kow- 
hai (Sophora tetraptera); also known as Edwardsia grandi¬ 
flora, a Pea-flowered small tree ; flowers yellow. 3, The 
New Zealand Flax (Phorraium tenax) is well known, and I 
have seen fine specimens in the open air about Bray, not 
so very far from you. 4, Clianthus puniceus, the Parrot’s 
Beak,Is well known as a free-flowering greenhouse olimber; 
a reclining plant. It is found upon the Eastern Coast of 
the Northern Island. 5, The Cabbage-tree, I do not know 
what this may be, except it be Areca sapida. The young 
growth of this is eaten. None of these are annuals. 
They will grow in the greenhouse, and probably all would 
thrive outside with you in Ireland. They will, however, 
grow quioker and be altogether better with some pro¬ 
tection for the first year or two. The seeds should be 
sown at once in a mixture of peat and loam made sandy, 
but not covering them much with soil.—J. J. 


NAMHS OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of GARDurura Ildus- 
nuns, 87, Southampton-street , Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— B. IP.—1, Azalea rosnflora. 
We do not name Azaleas as a rule; but this is so distinct 

that we cannot make a mistake about it.- 0. B. C.— 

1, Adiantum Reginas; 2, Miorolepia hirta - cristata 
3, Dorvopteris sagittrofolia; 4. Onyohium japonioum, 

5 Selaginella Wafliohi; 6, Sekglnella filicina.- T. 

Hardy.— 1, Cattleya Mendeli; 2, Dendrobium nobile 
8, Angrecum Sanderianum; 4, Goody era Dawaoniana 
6, Ccelogyne Lemonlana; 6, Brassavola glauca.- Dun¬ 

can Foster.— So many kinds coming together the tender 
kinds became too much shrivelled. Send again not more 
than six at one time. 3, Cyrtomium Fortunei; 5, Lomaria 
fluviatilis; 7, Bleohnum oocidentale; 11, Pteris longi- 

folium; 15, Phlebodium sporodocarpum.- O. D.— 

1, Kalanohoe oarnea; 2, Libonia Penrhosiensis ; 3, Erioste- 

mon soaber; 4, Sparmannia africana fl.-pl.- Allencon.— 

Anthurium Rotbsobildianum.- MaoeL—1, Adiantum 

aneitense; 2, Adiantum graoillimum; 3, Adiantum 

Williamsi.- T. P.—l, Pteris Mayi; 2, Niphobolus 

heteraohtis; 3, Davallia Fijlensis; 4, Notbochlama sinnata. 

- G. F. A.—Dendrobium Pitrardi. The yellow flower 

is a Dendrobium; looks like D. fimbriatum. When 

sending again please number specimens. - O. K. , 

Glasgow.— Polystichum triangulare laxum.- J. Brown 

—1, Narcissus Telamonius plenus; 2, Not recognised 
- Erin. —1, Thuja Lobbi; 3, Wellingtonia gigantea; 

3, Large Periwinkle fVinoa major).- M. A.— A Clematis, 

not Wistaria. Send again when in flower, and then 
we oan tell you its name, and how to treat it. 
- Zoe. — 1, Thuja elegantissima aurea; 2, 3, and 

4, Impossible to name from suoh wretched little scrape; 

5, Cvperus alternifolius; 6. We do not undertake to name 

garden varieties of Fuohsias; 7, Myoeotis sylvatioa.- 

Omega,— Send shoots of the Willows when in full leaf. 

- Oliver Coombey.— 1 and 2, Next week; 8, Asplenium 

bulbiferum; 4, Weigela Candida; 5, Ooronilla glauca; 

6, Doronioum austrtaoum.-IP. F.—We cannot name 

without seeing the flowers. Send when in blossom.- 

F. J. L.— Cannot name from one shrivelled-up leaf. 

Send when in flower.- B. W. Simmons. —A garden 

variety of Carnation, whioh we cannot name. Could you 
not enquire where you got the cuttings from ? 


TO OORRBSPONDHINTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Guillermo .—The soil named, with the addition of some 
sharp sand, and a portion of decayed stable-manure, should 

answer capitally for the plants.- Saif.— Apply to Wm. 

Paul A Sons, Waltham-oross, Herts.- A Novice.— Have 

one of the heating stoves advertised in Gardening.- 

IP. G. G.—A not uncommon form of Aurioula blossom.- 

IP. IP.—Please send some of the insects that are attacking 
the roots of the Ferns, and then we can tell you what they 

are, and bow todestroy them.- A Novice .—Do you require 

a book on Rose growing generally, or only on pot-Roees ? 

Please say.- Amhurst.—A thin sprinkling of genuine 

guano applied all over the lawn would, no doubt, be bene¬ 
ficial ; but it must be distributed very evenly and thinly. 

Choose a time to sow it just before a shower, if possible.- 

IP. Jordon.— Apply to Messrs. H. Lane A Sons, The Nur- 

Berkhametead, Herts.-IP. Bowley.— 

Vuies and Vine Culture^’ by A. F. Barron, pries poet 


free from this offioe 5s. fld.- 8. D.—The Cucumber-leaf 

sent was very badly attacked by “ red-spider.’ If this is 
a fair specimen the best thing to do will be to destroy the 
plants, and have a fresh start with someyoung healthy ones. 

- B. if .—Plant the Hyacinths out in the open garden. 

They will not be of any value for growing in glasses again; 

but will flower in their season in the open border.- 

A. H .—By no means coat the inside of the frame with tar 
of any kind. Have it painted with ordinary oil and white 

lead paint.- J. W. D .—It is impossible to advise you 

about the Vines in the greenhouse not bearing without 
particulars are given as to kinds, treatment, Ac. As one 
of the Vines does bear well, probably the sorts are at 

fault. What is the name of the productive Vine?- 

Amy— Moat probably the Roses on the house wall require 
more root-moisture, and the best way now will be to give 
good Boaklngs of clear and weak liquid-manure-water in 
addition to other waterings as soon as the weather is 
warmer. A good soaking of clear water would probably 

do good now. Syringe freely during the summer.- 

J. M .—Write to Mr. Nicholson, Curator, Royal Gardens, 

Kew.- J. M .—The Chrysanthemums may be grown as I 

you wish, either in pots or planted out. If you will state 
which of the two plans you would like to adopt, then we j 

oan advise you.- F. S .—The common hardy Periwinkles 

(Vinoa major and V. minor) are brought in at this season of 
the year into Covent-garden Market in quantities for sale, 
and almost any florist or nurseryman will supply plants if 

required to do so.- E. M. Owens .—The Carnation-leaves 

are dirty from the effects of green-fly, either on them or 
on other greenhouse plants near them. Syringe with 
soapy-water, and fumigate the house lightly and fre¬ 
quently witb Tobacoo.- A Lover of Chrysanthemums. 

— Cuttings taken now would, if well managed, make nioe 

little flowering plants by the autumn.- E. H.— The best 

way will be to ask a chemist to get the powders for you. 

- Manor House , Queen Charlton, near Bristol.— The 

Anemone-root8 sent wei e, as you say, certainly " rubbish.” 

- Amateur.— Apply to Messrs. Doulton, The Potteries, 

Lambeth. - Amateur, West Bromwich.— the Rose- 

leaves look as though the plant had had too much heat. 
How has it been treated ? Not a word has been said about 

that.- JL W. Jones.— It you cleanse the Rose of the 

green-fly by washing with soapy-water or fumigating with 
Tobacco, the ants will disappear, as they are seeking for the 
sweet, stickv deposit on the leaves that Is left by the aphis. 

- F. H. W .—The insects sent are wire worms. Catch and 

destroy them by setting traps of slioes of Potato, 
putting a stick to mark each slice. Toese should be 
examined frequently. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

576. — Incubator. —I should like to know which is 
the best kind of incubator that will hatch hen, duck, 
goose, and turkey eggs?— W. Matiikr. 

577. — Broken crookery for hens.— My fowls 
swallow with avidity small fragments of china, Ac., broken 
up for their special benefit. They are in excellent health, 
and lay well. I Bhould like to know what is the e ffect of 
these particles of crookery. Do they peiform the same 
office as chalk or lime?— Beta. 

578. —Rearing ducks, Ac.— Will someone kindly 
inform me as to the best method of rearing (1) grey 
duoks, and (2) shieldrakes, after the eggs have been 
hatched by a hen? I am anxious to sell iheducklings 
for gentlemen’s ponds, Ao. When would they be ready 
for sale, and what would be suitable price to ask for each 
bird or per pair? As I live on the nvtr I am obliged to 
enclose them, and thus they must remain, for I conclude 
dipping would spoil their appearance. Would it be of any 
use putting in a young domestic duok as a companion ?— 
E. G. F. 

REPLIES. 

309.— Fowls not laying well, Ac.— 
“ Betsy Jane’s ” fowls are probably too fat, and 
it is also very likely tnat they belong to 
poor laying strains. The pallets, at any rate, 
ought to have laid long since, ami the two-year- 
olds ought to have commenced to do so at the latest, 
early in March. It is not clear from the query 
what the kind of corn is that is mixed with 
the Potato-parings—if Indian, it is too fatten 
ing. The evening feed Beems excessive. My 
own birds would not eat nearly as much, even if 
it were thrown to them, and they lay fairly well. 
I notice in Gardening, April 25, page 106, that 
“ Norfolk ” does not advocate Wheat as a food 
for laying fowls. It may interest him to know 
that 1 rarely use any other grain for the evening 
feed if I can help it, and my egg account does 
not give me cause to think I am in the wrong. 
During the breeding season I have several pens 
for producing eggs for sitting. In order to pro¬ 
vide sitters for next year I mated three very 
valuable white Dorking hens (three years old), 
two Br&hma-Dorkings, a year younger, and two 
cross-bred Plymouth Rocks, the same age as the 
Brahma Dorkings, with a pure Plymouth Rock 
cock. They have been penned exactly nine 
weeks on April 21st, and the egg-hook showed 
an average of exactly thirty-six (36) eggs a bird, 
or four per week for the whole of that time. 
The number may not appear large, hut the age 
of the fowls must be considered. Another pen 
of Brahmas (again three years old) averaged 
over eighteen eggs per hen, during March ; 
altogether two or three hens were sitting as 
early as the twenty-first of the month. Another 
lot of cross-bred pullets (ranging from thirty 
downwards, as some were removed as they 


became broody), during the month produced 
619 eggs, or very nearly twenty per bird. These 
have their liberty. In every case the bii ds have 
soft food in the morning and Wheat at night, 
the penned fowls being fed rather sparingly at 
midday also. The autumn chickens shomd be 
fed on good meal, mixed warm, with a little 
minced, underdone meat. Keep them comfor¬ 
tably warm at night and give them plenty of 
grit. They will come round as the days get 
warmer. — Doulting. 

306. — Lime in a fowl-house —In reply 
to “ D. T.,” I beg to say lime used under the 
circumstances mentioned in the query would 
certainly make the atmosphere of the fowl- 
house more wholesome, and would not be in¬ 
jurious to the fowls, unless they partook of it 
in some quantity. It occasionally happens, 
however, that on a wet day the fowls are conr- 
pelled to resort to the roosting-place for shelter, 
and are tempted to pick about. If lime were 
then swallowed in its caustic state, the result 
would be inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels, a very dangerous disease. In any case, 
the lime would spoil the manure, for the 
ammonia would be lost.— Doulting. 

307. —Feeding bantam chickens.—1 
am sorry that this query has not been sooner 
answered. Generally speaking, bantam chickens 
are more delicate for the first week or two than 
those of larger fowls, and require more care and 
more animal food to overcome this. After they 
are once fledged they are reared as easily as 
other chickens, and, if anything, should he 
rather scantily fed, so as to keep down the size. 
Meal should not be freely given, and many 
breeders depend principally on Rice and Wheat, 
with an occasional change to Barley; Indian 
Corn is not a good food. The old birds can he 
kept on whole corn for the greater part of 
the year, with a feed of warm meal on wintry 
mornings. White bantams for exhibition should 
have white and delicate-looking legs. 
“C. M. S.” would do well to pay a visit to 
some good show before making an entry, for 
it seems to me that his birds are crossed.— 
Doulting. 

515. -Hens losing- their feathers-— “Mina S." 
has a fowl amoDgst her batch which is given to feather 
eating, and she does her best to pluck the others bare- 
Nothing but separation can be done to improve matters, 
and it is very possible that this will fail, for some of the 
others may have taken up the habit— Doulting. 
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BIRDS. 

314-Canary moulting.— What is a 
Chinese canary ? The St. Helena seed-eater is 
called the Cape canary, and the saffron finch is 
popularly known as the Brazilian canary ; but 
I never heard of a Chinese canary. Well, never 
mind what the bird is. Give it some preserved 
yolk of egg daily, and a good-sized piece of 
cuttle-fish-bone to peck at; keep it clean and 
warm, and hang a hath upon its cage so that it 
may wash whenever it feels inclined to do so ; 
if possible, give ii a little Watercress occasion¬ 
ally. If it is a genuine canary, the best and 
moat wholesome seed for it is a mixture of 
Canary and German Rape ; Maw and Hemp- 
seed are not beneficial to canaries, and they 
usually throw the brillet away.—A. G. But¬ 
ler. 

310 . —Food for a bullfinch —The genera) 
diet should consist of Canary-seed, two parts ; 
rape, one part; Millet, one part; Linseed, one 
part. A little German paste may be occasionally 
given, as also may green stuff, such as Groundsel, 
Shepherd’s-purse, Watercress, Endive, Ac. 
Avoid Hempseed, as this, taken excessively, affects 
their plumage. For cage have a wooden one, 
not a painted wire one, and always place 
seed inside the cage, as the bird may injure his 
neck if it is put outside. A large cage, with 
good accommodation, is essential if the bird 
is required to pip© well. Sand should bestrewn 
along the bottom of the cage, which should be 
cleaned out daily, aud fresh water and seed 
given. As regards water, particular attention 
must he given to see that it is fresh.—E. W. 
Jen neel 

-The best seeds for a bulMnoh are Canary, German 

Rape, Oats, Sunflower, and a very Htile Hemp. If 
plenty of Sunflo* er-aeeds oan he readily obtained, the 
Hemp may be omitted altogether. A little egg food and 
a piece of cuttle-fish-bone about once a week f#uW to 
beneficial.—A. G. Butler. 
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PERMANENT BEDDING PLANTS. 
That a bed of hardy flowers is far more beau¬ 
tiful, and, in the long run, lees expensive, than 
a gorgeous display of the so-oalled 11 summer 
bedding’* subjects, few will deny. Despite 
this, however, the majority of gardeners still 
cling to the orthodox system, for it is a rare 
occurrence to see an array of flower-beds con¬ 
taining nothing but hardy flpwers. Still, there 
are a few exceptions to the rale, and these 
might be taken as an example with advantage. 
There are many subjects suitable for forming 
permanent flower-beds, and, so far as my taste 
is concerned, none are more beautiful than Car¬ 
nations. These, as is well known, when pro¬ 
perly managed produce an abundance of bloom 
varied in colours, and in the case of Cloves 
delicious in fragrance. I remember having seen 
a number of beds containing old 
Cloves and other border Carnations close 
to a line of beds planted with Calceolarias, 
Pelargoniums, Ac , and the difference between 
the two was most conspicuous, the Carnations 
being decidedly the beet. But, some may argue, 
the Carnations will not bloom until near the 
autumn. True, but are there not numerous 
dwarf - growing autumn - flowering perenni Us 
that oould be associated with them? Such 
common subjects as Snapdragons, Pentstemons, 
Violas, Ac., would, if judiciously arranged, pro¬ 
duce a telling effect. The well-known Madonna 
Lilv (Lilium candidum) also makes a charming 
bed on a lawn ; but seldom have I seen it used 
for such a purpose. It is in oottage and old- 
fashioned gardens that this Lily, the best of its 
dess, is seen to advantage. The Iceland Poppies 
(Papaver nudicaule) will also produce an effect 
that no ordinary bedding-plant in cultivation is 
capable of doing. These, as is pretty well 
known, form ornamental tufts of Fern-like 
foliage, and produce flowers of various shades, 
from pure-white to a deep orange-scarlet. They 
are, moreover, moet profuse bloomers, producing 
an immense quantity of bloom from June until 
September. Another fact that strongly recom¬ 
mends them for beds is their dwarf habit, for 
when in bloom they rarely exceed a foot in 
height. As a rule they do best in cool spots 
ana in a moist but sandy soil. The 
Alpine Poppies (Papaver alpinum) are also 
beautiful little plants, and admirably adapted 
for beds. There are several forms of them with 
white, scarlet, and yellow flowers. Like the 
Iceland Poppies, too, they appear to thrive best 
in moist, sandy soil and in cool positions ; but, 
as far as my experience goes* do not bloom for 
so long a period. Many of the dwarf-growing 
Campanulas, again, make by no means ineffec¬ 
tive beds. For small beds, or as an edging to 
larger ones, the pretty little Campanula pulla 
in well adapted. It is a dwarf grower, rarely 
exoeeding 6 inches in height, and produces 
abundance of dark-bine or purplish bell-shaped 
flowers. C. turbinata, another dwarf-growing 
kind, I have also seen answering well for the 
purpose; it makes an effective bed, and will 
thrive, moreover, in a partially shaded position. 
The flowers are somewhat large and of a d< 
bluish shade. C. glotrerawa and C 
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would also make a fine show during the 
summer when planted in masses in beds, while 
the same may be said of C. grandiflora and 
C. c&rpatica. The last-named is especially 
useful for beds, and should be largely used 
for the purpose. The type has fine blue 
flowers, while C. c&rpatica alba has pure- 
white blooms. Single and double Pyrethrums, 
too, make a good show with their variously- 
coloured flowers when planted in beds; but 
as they only bloom during June and July, 
they require to be associated with some¬ 
thing else, in order to prolong the flowering 
period until the end of summer. For this pur¬ 
pose some of the late flowering Lilies, such as 
L. aur&tum, would be well adapted, and if 
judiciously arranged the effeot would be very 
telling. Among the numerous Irises now in 
cultivation may be found some exceedingly 
showy plants, and if planted with taste, a few 
beds of these would produce a most charming 
effeot. The common and much grown Iris 
germanica in its numerous varieties is as good 
as any for planting in beds. The Gaill&rdi&s 
afford a showy and pleasing variety, while the 
same may be said of the Aqnilegias, of which I 
have seen fine beds, and the effeot was every¬ 
thing that could be wished for. Aquilegia 
coerulea, A. [Skinned, and A. chrysantha are 
best adapted for growing in beds. Then some 
bold masses may be made of the 
Japanese W indflowers (Anemone japonioa), 
with the white and rose-coloured flowers. Only 
those who have seen the beautiful white variety 
Honorine Jobert planted .thus can form an 
adequate idea'of its value for such a purpose 
and the effeot it produoes. No bed, no matter 
how elaborately planted, of common, tender 
subjects is capable of producing such an effect. 
The spring-flowering kinds, such as Anemone 
fulgens, A. apennina, A. blanda, Ac., are equally 
effective and worthy of being planted in quality. 
The same may be said of Hepaticas, for these 
are exceedingly pretty in beds in earlv spring. 
There are many other subjects also suit* 
able, such as Sweet Williams, Lychnises, 
Spiraeas, Pinks, Primroses, Iberises, Ac., as well 
as shrubby plants, which might include Heaths, 
Helianthemums, Veronicas, and such like. 
To produce the best effect, however, with these 
permanent bedding-plants some regard must be 
paid to the arrangement of them, so as to have 
a few in flower from early spring until the end 
of the autumn. Then, again, each kind should 
be placed in groups or clumps as large as the 
beds will permit, and, moreover, place those 
with finely cut foliage close to others that have 
broad leaves. The same rule should also be 
observed in regard to the evergreen kinds and 
the deciduous or herbaceous, so as to have an 
equality of foliage as well as flowers on the bed 
at all periods of the year. For a spring display 
bulbs in variety may be largely used, ana by 
the time these are at their best the summer- 
flowering subjeots will be just in the zenith of 
their beanty, and so on until the winter sets in. 
By arranging matters thus a most charming 
variety of bloom may be had for at least nine 
months out of the twelve. L. 


463. — Qerbera Jamesoni.— This new 
plant is so exceedingly beautiful that a few 
lines upon it may be of general interact whilst 


assisting the querist. When better known it ie 
sure to become popular, and be extensively 
grown. It is a native of the Transvaal, where 
it was discovered by a Mr. Jameson, bnt to Mr. 
Tillet, of Norwich, we are indebted for its 
introduction, and its first flowering in this 
country was in 1837 in the garden of the gen¬ 
tleman above named. It belongs to the great 
order of Composites, and in habit of growth and 
shape of leaf it greatly resembles some of the 
Hawkweeds (Hieracinms) so common in oor 
pasture. The flowers, however, are of the most 
glowing beanty, quite 4 inches across, borne 
upon stout footstalks of 1 foot or more in 
length, whilst they are of a rich scarlet colour. 
They appear succe&sionally and apparently over 
a prolonged season, as I observed a few plants 
that were growing in pots in a greenhouse in 
Mr. Thompson’s garden at Ipswich, and through¬ 
out all last summer into the autumn there were 
buds or blooms upon some of them. This, how¬ 
ever, may be some amount of regularity occa¬ 
sioned by the varied strength of the plante in 
question, but still at Kew, whilst it was flower¬ 
ing in the Cape-house in pots in June of 1889, a 
plant planted out upon a sunny border was flower¬ 
ing in October, so that this points to a prob¬ 
ability of prolonging the season of this lovely 
flower by varied modes of treatment. Under 
glass and as a pot plant it oan be well and 
easily grown, but it must not be kept perfectly 
dry in winter, as the querist asks. In a free, 
open soil an admixture of peat and loam, in 
aDout equal proportions, with a good sprinkling 
of sharp sand, it will grow well, and during 
winter must be watered when water is required— 
that is, when the soil becomes dry. Of course, 
as spring advances and growth increases more 
water vrill be required; but this is a simple 
detail, and observation will lead to its success¬ 
ful performance. Concerning its hardiness 
not much is at present known. It may prove 
hardy in favoured districts. In the Cambridge 
Botanic garden it was tested by Mr. Lynch, but 
a plant fully exposed perished, whilst one or two 
more at the foot of a south wall sheltered by a 

?[lass covering overhead to throw off the wet, bnt 
ully exposed in front, survived. Cambridge is 
not a favoured spot, and better results might 
be obtained elsewhere.—A. H. 

545.—Queen wasps.—Unpleasant as 
wasps are, and mischievous as they are in the 
orchard, it is a mistake to suppose that their 
extermination would be an unmixed blessing. 
Some years ago rewards were offered in Kent 
for the destruction of wasps’ nests, and, in conse¬ 
quence, more than the usual number were 
sought for and destroyed. That year the Hops 
were almost a total failure. The aphides, 
which the wasps had previously kept in check, 
increased to such an extent that the Hop-vines 
oould make no headway against them. In like 
manner short-sighted fruit-growers wage war 
with tomtits ana other insectivorous birds which 
they see upon their trees, and in the following 
season they wonder why the trees are eaten np 
with maggots, weevils, and scale. I do not 
know anything which I dislike more than 
wasps, but I doubt the wisdom of offering re¬ 
wards for their destruction.— A. G. Butler. 

79.— Cleaning panes of glass.— I bare found 
soaking well in strong concentrated lye. or even lime end 
washing eoda, will dean ail oJd potty, So, off glam 
pence—F. Bibch. TnjP i 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Pelargoniums will be a special feature now, and to keep 
them in perfection as long as possible, a thin shade will be 
neoessary during the hottest part of the day. The best 
kind of shade is a blind that will roll up and down. All 
permanent shades are bad, as they tend to draw up the 
plants weakly. Roses in pots which have been brought on 

f ently in a cool-house should be coming into blossom now. 

uoh kinds as La France, Baroness Rothschild, Beauty of 
Waltham, Jules Margottin, John Hopper, Ulrich Brunner, 
and Souvenir de la Malm tison, make strong bushes on their 
own roots, and may be termed everlasting Roses. Ambng 
Teas Oloire de Dijon, Hom6re, Catherine Mermet, Madame 
Falcot, Safrano, Sunset, and Niphetos should be grown 
into good sized specimens. A well grown pot-Rose always 
attracts attention, and is a charming subject for moving 
into the rooms occasionally, and they are not difficult to 
grow, if given good soil, and their wants as regards water 
and freedom from inseots are properly oared for. There 
must be no neglect of the climbing plants on the roof, if the 
effect is to be satisfactory. In lofty houses the Passion¬ 
flowers, Tacsonias, Tecomas, Mandovillas, and other fast- 
growing plants require frequent attention in thinning and 
regulating the shoots, which should be permitted to hang 
down from the wires. In such houses they form a delight¬ 
ful shade for the plants beneath in hot weather, and as 
the days shorten the long hanging growth can be cut back 
and removed altogether a^ winter approaches, and the 
Camellias and other plants beneath require more light. 
Plants in the borders will require more liberal supplies of 
water now, and a weak stimulant may be given to anything 
requiring more support. A starved plant is always more 
subject to inseot attacks than the one that is well cared ; 
for. Daily washings with the syringe or garden-engine 
will do much to keep down inseots, and a free admission of 
air, avoiding cold draughts, will, by hardening the growth, 
tend to reduce the liability to inseot attacks. When any 
plant is very much infested with insects, the conclusion 
may be rightly drawn that, from some cause or other the 
plant is out of condition. Poton Ivj'-leaved Pelargoniums, 
white and yellow Marguerites, double and single Petunias, 
Balsams, Abutilons, and other flowering stuff ooming on. 
Palms and Tree Ferns are indispensable for large houses. 
These also should be shifted into large pots now if pot-bound ; 
but as these things have a tendency to get out of hand if 
unrestricted in the matter of pot-room, it is advisable to 
only give small shifts. Tree-Cirnations, the cuttings of 
which were put in early, should be grown on to get them 
strong for autumn and winter blooming. By-and-bye they 
will be moved to the frame ground for the summer. Cut¬ 
tings for late work may yet be taken. White Pinks that 
have been helped on in heat are now nioely in bloom. To 
ret them in flower early the cuttings should be struck now 
in heat, and then planted out in a prepared bed in the 
opeu air, and lifted and potted into 5 inch pots in October, 
and kept on a shelf near the glass in the greenhouse. 

Stove. 

Qrow on young stook of Bouvardias, Polnsettias, Garde¬ 
nias, Ac., in a brisk temperature, thinly shaded during hot 
sunshine. A low tpau-roofed house or pit is the best place 
for bringiug on young stock of all kinds. Shift on into 
larger pots before the plants get pot-bound. A young 
plaot starved at the beginning of its life is seldom worth 
the trouble of getting it round into oondition. It is like a 
stunted young animal, and never will pay for its keep. 
Plenty of moisture is required in the atmosphere to pro¬ 
duce healthy vigorous growth. This may be supplied 
either by evaporating-troughs or pans on the pipes, or bv 
damping the walls and floors frequently. Very little venti¬ 
lation will be required, except in very bright weather, and 
even then, if the house is shaded, a very small niche of 
air along the top of the house will be sufficient at present. 
By-and-bye, when the real summer weather comes, more 
air will be required to ripen the growth ; but at present, 
and during the season of growth, stove plants will do 
better without much cold, dry air, from the outside being 
admitted. The Pearl Tuberose may be introduced into 
he rt in section? as required. It is possible to have quite a 
long succession of flowers from bulbs potted at the same 
time, say in February, by introducing a few at a time to a 
warm-house, whilst for late .blooming some come on in a 
cool-house, or be plunged out-of-doors by-and-bye. Last 
season I had quite a succession of flowers from one potting 
of bulbs by adopting this plan. The Pearl Tuberose is 
one of the easiest bulbs to grow. No one ought to fail 
with it. It mav be grown singly in 5-inch pots, or three 
bulbs may be placed in a 6-inch or 7-inch pot. As soon as 
the spikes show, nourishment must be given freely to 
obtain fine flowers. The bulbs will be of no use after 
flowering; however, they may be purchased cheaply in 
autumn; but in this, as in all other matters, the large 
buyer gets the best terms. They may be hod very cheaply 
from the Continental and American dealers in the autumn 
by the 100 or 1,000. Any good soil that will grow 
Hyacinths and other bulbs will do for the Tuberose. 
Wnere there is room in the stove it is very interesting to 
grow a few aquatics. Expensive tanks are not neoessary. 

I have grown a good many species of Nymphna and other 
water-plants in large pots with the bottom puddled, the 
plants being grown in pots in some cases, in others planted 
out on mounds of rough Boil and stones. They are no 
trouble to manage. All that is required is to fill up the pot 
daily to make good losses from evaporation. The pots 
ir ay be placed In any out of the way corner, and be bidden 
among Ferns and olimbing plants. The Arum Lily will 
suooeed in this way. The Nelumbiura also, and the Papv- 
rua will be interesting. I have had stoves with tanks for 
aquatics ; but I do not think they were more interesting 
than a series of large pots made water-tight with clay, 
each devoted to a single Bpecies. Temperature of the 
stove for the present 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night. Day 
temperature, by Are only, 75 degs.; but during a sunny 
day the thermometer may run up to 90 degs. 

The Cactus Family 
Will now require going through, and, if neoessary, some 
may be repotted. It used to be the fashion to grow these 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under " Garden Work*' mew be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than it here 4ndieated with equally good 
results. 
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on the starving system in very poor soil; but reoent 
experience proves that the method did not produce the 
best results, and that the plants will grow better, and 
produce more and finer flowers if treated more generously. 
The pots must be well drained—this is imperative—and 
the soil must be of a porous character, so that it cannot 
at any time get close or sour, as this will inevitably lead to 
the plants losing their roots. It is true it takes some 
Lime to kill the Cactus, no matter to what species it may 
belong ; but a water-logged soil will do it in time, and, I 
suppose, the knowledge of this fact led to the adoption of 
the mortar rubbish and briok rubble oompoBt for their cul¬ 
ture. The Cacti, for the most part, come from regions 
where the dry and wet seasons follow in regular rotation. 
The dry ripening time is fallowed by a oopious rainfall, and 
then growLh begins, and the flowers burst forth in all their 
grandeur. The right treatment, therefore, is to keep the 
plants dry in winter, water freely in spring, and set out- 
of-doors when the flowering is over, and the growth is 
made, housing again before frost comes. The best summer 
position is a warm, sunny spot thoroughly exposed. 

Window Gardening. 

Calceolarias are bright and effective window-plants; 
but they will not bear hot sunshine. I have generally 
found these in the best condition in the humble cottage 
window on the north side of the street. They are rather 
subjeot to green-fly; but those who look over their plants 
daily may easily pick off the inseots when they first 
appear. The presence of insects on window-plants, where 
only a few are grown, may be generally ascribed to want 
of interest in their welf *re by those who possess the oare 
of their leaves. Insects do not attack the plants in large 
numbers at first Where they come from seems a mystery ; 
but an egg or two is introduced and batched off somehow, 
and the increase is afterwards, if left alone, exceedingly 
rapid ; hut if a watchful eye is kept on the plants, and the 
solitary insect is observed and destroyed, a considerable 
amount of trouble and anxiety is removed. In pottiDg on 
young plants do not use pots of too large a size. In most 
cases, a shift of even vigorous youog plants into pots from 
I inch to lj inches larger will be sufficient. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The cold, frosty nights are holding everything in check, 
and the spring flowers in exposed gardens have a soared, 
pinched appearance, which tells of the character of the 
ordeal they have gone through. The transplanting of 
herbaceous plants may still be carried out. The perennial 
Sunflowers are only Just waking up, and will mote better 
now than at any other time. Japanese Anemones will 
also move with safety now. Those who wish to increase 
stock in a more expeditious way than merely dividing the 
crowns with roots attached, may out up the thick roots 
into pieces of half an inch long, and sow them like seeds 
in a shallow drill. Rudbeckias may be divided cow ; in 
faofc, all the late summer and autumn-flowering plants will 
divide better now than at any other time. Sow needs of 
Everlasting Peas, and any other hardy plants of which seeds 
can be obtained. Where standard Roses are used for the 
centres of bed, a few seeds of Convolvulus major or the 
Canary Creeper planted at the base will in due time grow 
up and hide the naked stems without doing the plants any 
injury. If I had Hollies or other Evergreens to transplant., 

1 think I should wait till the wind shifted round more to 
the south or west. Moving Evergreens, with this bitterly 
ooId wind drying up the sap, will increase the risk con¬ 
siderably. Put edgings and walks Into condition for the 
summer, and use salt or other weed-killers where the walks 
are weedy. If it is intended to renew the gravel this work 
also mav be done now. Any pruning among Evergreen 
shrubs not ye4 completed should have attention at once. 
All things injured by frost may be cut back to the point 
where the new buds are pushing. Laurustinus, Bays, and the 
Evergreen Euonymus have been hit hard, and will, lu 
some cases, have to be out down. Passion-flowers on walls 
have been killed to the ground ; bub will probably shoot up 
again from the bottom, especially where the precaution 
was taken to place a little dry mulch over the roots. Rub 
off all buds from the Briers budded last season. 

Fruit Garden. 

Strawberry plantations not yet mulched should have 

2 inches or 3 inches of manure placed between the rows 
without delay. It need not be very much decayed, and 
then the rains will wash the surface clean for the fruit to 
rest upon by-and-bye. Young plants of Noble set out last 
August, are throwing up strong trusses of bloom. If the 
ground appears loose on the surface, it will be a good plan 
to tread itdown to firm it before mulohing. This has not 
been a good season for early Melons in dung-beds. The 
oold winds have made the heat unsteady, and already it 
has been necessary, in some cases, to apply linings where 
the beds were started early. If the plants get checked in 
growth they are a long time getting over it. When the 
plants are earthed up press it down firmly. Rather heavy 
loam is best for Melons—light soil induces soft growth— 
and when this is the case the fruits set badly, often turning 
yellow before the blossoms expand. Melons require more 
soil to grow in than Cucumbers. If the roots of Melons 
reach the manure before the crop is set, the growth is too 
soft and sappy for free fruiting; but when the crop is set 
it will be an advantage for the roots to work through into 
the manure below, provided all is firm above for the 
surface-roots. Keep down lateral growth after the orop is 
set and swelling, and pick off all male blooms. Keep the 
young wood regularly tied down in Peach-houses, and 
bring the shoots under the wires. Peach-trees in oold- 
houses will do better if not trained nearer the glass than 
16 inches or 16 inches. The fluctuations in the tempera¬ 
ture are very great- near the glass. Above all things do 
not crowd the young wood, and fumigate should there he 
any indications of green or black-fly. Thin the orop to 
6 inches apart when I he young fruits are about as large as 
Kidney Beans. When of that size they will be safe till the 
stoning period arrives. Syringe late Peaoh-houses early 
enough in the after toon for i he foliage of the trees to get 
dry before night. Use Tobacco-powder on wall Peaches. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Prepare Celery trenches for an early crop, using well- 
decayed manure, and blending it well with the soil in the 
: bottom of each trenoh by turning it over with the fork. 
I Where the soil is of a clayey nature the trenches need not 
| be made so deep as where the land is light and porous, 
j Youog plants raised early in heat must be grown without 


check, or the plants may bolt after being set out. Priok 
off the plants for the main orop of Celery in rioh solL 
Shade and keep well supplied with water. It is a good 
plan to place a layer of rioh soil on the natural surface, 
and prick out the plants on this 4 inobes apart. A pinoh 
of seed may he sown now in the open air to raise plants 
for the latest crop. This will come in useful, if it doeenot 
get large, for flavouring purposes in spring. Plant Wal- 
cheren and Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. There is yet 
time to sow late Broccoli and other winter Greens—not 
forgetting Tom Thumb Savoy, Chou de Burleigh, and 
Rosette Colewort. These may be used for filling up 
vacant land anywhere. Plant both dwarf French Beans 
and Scarlet Runners. Sow Marrow Peas in quantity now 
for use in August. Those who are satisfied with the good 
old varieties may plant Ne Plus Ultra, British Queen, and 
Yeitch's Perfection. The Blue Saimitar was a favourite 
variety for sowing now at one time, and many good old 
gardeners still sow it, because it is not so liable to mildew 
as some of the modern varieties. It h&9 a hardy constitu¬ 
tion, and crops well. The herb-beds should be rearranged 
now, and cuttings putin to make new stock. This is the 
seoret of having full beds of Sage, Thyme, and Tarragon. 
Young shoots of the latter taken from the foroed plants 
will Btrike now in heat. There is yet time to sow the 
tender herbs, such as Basil, Marjoram, Ac., in heat for 
transplanting, or the seeds may be sown on a warm border 
in the open. Tomatoes for planting outside will be safe 
now in a oold frame if matted up at night. Better keep 
them cool and sturdy than draw them up weakly in heat. 
Sec the blossoms daily under glass. E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Many of the beat spring-flowering hardy plants, such as 
Arabis, Aubrietias, Silenes, Ac., do not succeed to any 
extent where the air is at all heavily laden with smoke, 
but a fine display may be made anywhere at this season 
with Hyaoinths of various colours, and there are few 
gardens where Primroses in variety, Polyanthuses, and the 
ever-weloome Auricula cannot be grown more or less well, 
and when employed in good masses with those above, a 
good effect may be produced. Violets it is, of course, 
useless to attempt in confined localities, but in suburban 
dist ricts Violas and Pansies may be done fairly well, though 
the flowers are scarcely so large, or the growth so short, 
as in purer air. The sooner both these useful subjeots are 
planted out now—that is, where they thrive—the better, as 
if left till late they frequently go off badly in hot, dry 
weather. Pentstemons, Phloxes, Salvias, Lobelias of the 
L. cardinal!® section, and other not perfectly hardy plant.", 
may also go out on the first favourable opportunity. Not 
that I oonsider the Phlox in the least tender, but when the 
plants are raised from cuttings in the spring—the best 
way—they are seldom fit to plant out before about the 
present time. Hollyhocks, too, from seed sown early in 
the year, must also be planted-out this month, or there 
will be no bloom until next year. To do well they ought 
to be strong plants in 4-inch or 4^-inch pots now, and if 
turned out into deeply-dug and well-manured soil within 
the next week or two, and kept well supplied with water, 
they will throw fine spike* before the autumn Many other 
fine perennial plants, including Delphiniums, Aquilegias, 
Pyrethrums, Gaillardias, Ac., may also be bloomed the 
same season from seed sown early in the year under glass, 
and these also ought to he got out into the open ground 
this month if they are to do any good. Bedding-plants of 
all kinds, excepting the tender Coleuses, Alternantheras, 
Ricinus, and one or two others, ought to be removed at 
once from the greenhouse to cold pits or frames to hardt n. 
This will give room to spread out some of the decorative 
plants, among which herbaceous Caloeolarias are now fast 
expanding, and when well done afford a most attractive 
display, and pot on such as Tuberous Begonias, Gloxinias, 
Balsams, and others. Pelargoniums of the large-flowering 
seotions, too, are advancing rapidly into bloom, and must 
be well, vet judiciously, supported with liquid-manure. 
Hanging-baskets should be filled now, and kept in the 
greenhouse for two or three week9 before being exposed. 
A little shade will now be advisable during bright sunshine, 
to preserve the beauty of the various flowers. B. O. R. 


THE OOMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from May 9 th 
to May 16fA. 

Moved Tomatoes to oold frames to harden them, pre¬ 
paratory to planting out. 8hall plant out a week or so 
earlier this year, as the position is a warm and sunny one, 
and shall oover at night with inverted flower pots. I 
believe in planting early where shelter can be given, as I 
have found that the plants do better if the frost is kept 
from them than keeping them starving in small pots, per¬ 
haps at times, from the pressure of other matters, insuffi¬ 
ciently supplied with water. I am convinced that though 
starved planes may when set out in time become vigorous, 
the best results are obtained from those whioh have from 
the first received no check beyond suoh slight stoppages of 
growth which are incidental to the oulture of all plants 
raised under glass for the purpose of planting outside 
when the weather is suitable. Prepared positions for 
Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cuoumbera. I have long 
ago given up the hill system, as I find the plants do better 
on the level, the sites being suitably prepared and ma¬ 
nured. Shall plant under handlights about the middle of 
this month. Inverted flower-pots may be used here again 
with good effeot. Looked over Cucumbers twice a-week 
to stop and tie down. I have not shaded up to the pre¬ 
sent, but shall do so immediately. The shading will con¬ 
sist of a little thin whitewash, syringed over the glass, 
with a little powdered size added to make it stick. Cold 
water is not used either for Byringing or to water the roots. 
I have not begun to use stimulants yet, but shall do so 
now. Various artificial manures have been tried with 
beneficial results, and soot comes in very useful for a 
change. Shifted on young Vines in pots for next year's 
fruiting. Stimulants are freely given to Vines in pots 
Just swelling off the orop. No more laterals will be reduced 
on the bearing Vines now ripening a crop. The growth 
after this date will not be excessive, and it will help to 
keep the roots active—a neoessary oondition whilst the 
oolour is being laid on. Iam still using moderate fires at 
night in the late vinery and Peach-house, but the hot- 
water is turned off in the morning if the day is likely to be 
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bright. Only a very little heat is used, just sufficient to 
keep the pipes comfortably warm. Marshal Niel Rose on 
on the baok wall of greenhouse showed signs of canker 
The plant had been budded on a Brier about a foot from 
the ground, and at the junotion the oanker has made 
gTave inroads into the vigour of the plant, and formed a 
gnarled, roety swelling. The only thing that can be done 
to prolong the life of the plant, whioh covers a good many 
feet of spaoe, and produces hundreds of blooms annual! v, 
is to have a wooden box or oase made to enclcse the stem 
and reaih above the cankered part. When the case is 
filled with good turfy loam aud manure, new roots will form 
above the diseased pari, and the plant may go on again 
fora few years, but death is only staved tff for a time; 
■till, the time gained in the case of a favourite plant is 
worth something. This is not the first Martohal Mel 1 
have doctored in this way. Rearranged stove. Am mak¬ 
ing a little room for fast-growing specimens by the removal 
of one or two plants to the vinery temporarily. Of course, 
it is better to keep the stove plants out of vineries, espe¬ 
cially if there is the least suspicion of mealy-bug. Very 
few men are plaoed In the position of being able to carry 
out their ideas in their entirety. This is a world of com 
promise. Dusted a little Tobaooo-powdt r among the 
shoots and foliage of Peaches on wall. It is rather 
cold yet for disbudding generally, but I have removed a 
few of the foreright shoots where not required for shelter. 
Those trees on a south wall have been watered several 
times, as the borders were very drv, there not having been 
rain of any oonsequenoe for a considerable time. Thinned 
Grapes in the sec. ud house, chiefly Hamburghs and Sweet- 
waters, with one or two other kinds for a change. 

THE BLUE AFRICAN LILY (AGA¬ 
PANTHUS). 

It is now nearly 200 years since the blue African 
Lily (see illustration) was introduced, and yet 
it cannot be called a common plant, nor is it 
seen nearly so frequently as one would suppose, 
judging from its exceeding beauty. The way to 
have good specimens is to grow them in tubs. 
It roots so freely and strongly as to burst the 
strongest pots, but on no account should this 
lessen its cultivation. Large pots are expensive, 
but tuba are cheap and easily obtainable. For 
smaller specimens gallon and 9-gallon casks 
cut in two, and a few holes bored in the bottom 
for drainage, do very well, but 
for larger specimens petroleum 
or tar-barrels treated in the 
same way, but charred inside 
previous to use, will hold speci¬ 
mens quite lirge enough for 
any place or purpose, aud cap¬ 
able of producing from thirty 
to forty spikes of flower each 
season. The beauty of a well- 
flowered specimen of this African 
Lily can hardly be exaggerated. 

There is no place nor garden 
that would not be improved by 
the addition of a few tubs of 
this noble flowering plant. 

Beside formal terraoe walks at 
the top or foot of steps near the 
house, and even in simpler gar¬ 
dens, near and beside the dwel¬ 
ling-house, it always looks well. 

The 


of deep-blue flowers. A. umbellatus Mooreanus 
is a very dwarf kind, with narrow, rather erect 
leaves and heads of deep violet-blue flowers. 
It is said to be hardier than any other kind. 
These two dwarf kinds could be more exten¬ 
sively grown iu pots, as they are less liable to 
burst them. Of 

White-flowered kinds there appear to be 
three distinct varieties. One, named A. umbel¬ 
latus albidus, with full-sized spikes of fine white 
flowers, has the peculiarity of losing its leaves 
during the winter, which turn yellow and die 
off. It appears to be a natural characteristic, 
and the plant should, therefore, be carefully 
dried off for the winter. Agapanthus umbellatus 
candidus is a white variety of the type and 
evergreen, but the finest kind is the form of 
Agapanthus umbellatus maximus, which has a 
tall scape and a large head of the purest white 
flowers. Those who wish for a full and com¬ 
plete collection will find, in addition to the above 
named kinds, a few others, varying slightly in 
their shades of blue, and there are also two 
variegated-leaved kinds, one with silver bands 
and the other with golden bands running the 
entire length of the leaf. Both are pretty, but, 
of course, not so generally useful as the vigor¬ 
ous, noble, green-leaved kinds. A. 


ROSES. 

GLOIRE DE DIJON ROSE. 

Among the numerous Roses now in cultivation 
no variety is more useful than the well-known 
Gloire de Dijon. This is a bold assertion to 
make, but it is nevertheless true, and few 
Rosari&ns will attempt to dispute it. It is 
essentially an amateur's Rose, seeing that it 



Culture of this plant is very 
simple, as, given a free sandy 
loam, well drained, abundance 
water in the growing season, and protection of 
from the severest frost in winter, it is sure to 
grow well and flower freely. Once a good 
specimen is made up, it iB not advisable to 
disturb it at the root, but give stimulants freely 
in the shape of liquid-manure throughout the 
snmmer, and the reward will be from ten to 
forty spikes of bloom each year, according to 
the size and strength and liberal treatment of 
the plants. Some call this a hardy plant, and 
as a matter of fact it does withstand the winter 
in a few favoured southern and western gardens, 
but even in these it would thrive better and 
flower more freely if housed for the winter. It 
will stand unharmed from 10 degs. to 12 degs. 
of frost, and in any shed, cellar, or room where 
the greater severities of weather can be kept 
from it, it will be safe. Concerning the 

Varieties, the commonest is A. umbellatus, 
which was introduced from the Cape in 169*2. 
There is a form of it named m&ximns which is 
larger in all its parts than the type, and a truly 
noble kind, worthy of good cultivation. The 
flower-spike of this kind grows 4 feet high and 
bears an enormous head of bloom. There is a 
doable-flowered form of A. umbellatus which 
is very beautiful and long-lasting, but 
whether it succeeds in tubs in the open 
air I do not know. As seen under glass 
it is very good, and worth growing 
for the greenhouse or conservatory. Agapan¬ 
thus umbellatus minor is smaller in all its, parts, 
with narrow leaves and/ elegant sit nder spikes 


m 


nd eleg^n^ n jUf jsjpike; 


The Blue African Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus). 


possesses a most vigorous constitution, al¬ 
though at the same time it is none the less 
worthy of a place in a large and elaborately- 
kept garden. Ab far as my experience is con¬ 
cerned, it will bear the severest winter with 
impunity, and never fails to produce its beauti¬ 
ful buff-coloured blooms in great profusion. 
Another point in its favour is its perpetual- 
flowering propensities. Those who grow the 
Gloire de Dijon in various positions in their 
gardens need never be without Roses from May 
until the end of November. When grown on a 
warm wall it is the first Rose to open its 
flowers ; while, on the other hand, blooms may 
be had until severe frosts set in. On many occa¬ 
sions, in mild seasons, I have gathered a hand¬ 
ful of half-opened buds in November from out¬ 
door beds, and invariably these have been of a 
much richer colour than those produced during 
the heat of the summer. It will tkus be seen 
that the Gloire de Dijon is deserving of the 
popularity it enjoys, and those who hitherto 
have not crown it should certainly give this 
Rose a place in their gardens. In the 
matter of 

Aspects, the Gloire de Dijon, unlike other 
Roses of its class, is not at all fastidious. It 
grows luxuriantly and blooms profusely on a 
sonth wall, but it thrives equally well 
on a western or eastern aspect, and on more 
than one occasion have I known it to do fairly 
well on the north side of a house. At the same 1 
time it is best to plant it where a moderate 


amount of sun is forthcoming. The buff-yellow 
blossoms of the Gloire de Dijon form an ex¬ 
cellent contrast to the purple flowers of Clematis 
Jackmani, and where possible, the two should 
be planted together. A house covered with 
Gloire de Dijon Roses and Clematis Jackmani 
presents a most beautiful sight in summer, 
when the plants are in bloom. For covering 
arches, trellises, bowers, summer-houses, Ac., 
these two subjects are also admirably adapted 
and should be always associated together. 
For 

Town gardens the Gloire de Dijon is unques¬ 
tionably one of the best Roses that can be grown. 
I have noticed that it does well in gardens 
around the suburbs of London while other 
varieties sicken and die. Various modes of 
training can be adopted, according to circum¬ 
stances. This Rose may be utilised for covering 
fences, walls, Ac , as above directed, and it can 
also be grown as a standard. The latter 
method, however, is not the best, unless the 
Brier stems are short, and fine heads are allowed 
to develop. My advice is to grow the Gloire 
de Dijon in beds, pegging the long shoots down 
to the ground when pruning in spring. Treated 
thus, the plants are very effective and produce 
an enormous quantity of blooms for cut purposes. 
Several beds of this description I once had 
under my charge, and they were never without 
flowers from May until the eDd of November. 
No special attention was given the plants 
other than the customary pruning in spring, 
and in doing this the long shoots were 
retained for pegging down to the ground. The 

S lants, I need scarcely say, were dwarfs, some 
eing on their own roots and others budded on 
seedling Briers. They had been in the beds for 
many years, and were not disturbed In the least, 
an annual mulching of decayed manure being 
the only stimulant they received. In the 
Greenhouse, too, this excellent Rose is by 
no means out of place. It is perhap* less grown 
under glass than the popular Marshal Niel, but 
there is no reason why it should be so. True, the 
flowers are not quite of such a rich yellow, but 
they are produced in equally large quantities, 
and the plant, moreover, is less liable to disease 
when in its prime. It can, of course, be grown in 
pots under glass, but it is seen to the best advan¬ 
tage when climbing on the roof or wall of a 
structure. It is a capital Rose for growing in 
unheated greenhouses or conservatories. 

C. L. 

ROSES UNDER GLASS. 

In cool glass-houses Roses will now be in full 
beauty, for the solar heat will have pushed them 
on rapidly, and when sheltered from the cutting 
winds it is a pleasure to look at them—in fact. 
Borne of those that are most beautiful under 
glass are quite useless even on the south coast 
when fully exposed to every wind that blows. 
The following are now at their best, viz.— 
Gloire de Dijon, one of the best of all 
Roses for any position, but under glass it is 
really lovely. I do not think there is any 
better plan than treating the plants like Vines— 
viz., make a good large border where the roots can 
ramble at will, and train the shoots up to wires 
fixed about 1 foot from the glass. When they 
cease flowering is the best time to thin out the 
old wood, and then encourage young growth all 
you can. 

Marechal Niel is the best of the yellow 
Rosea, and when it does grow freely soon repays 
all the care that can be bestowed on it. I may 
add that it is not advisable to encourage over- 
gross growth, for if extra large shoots spring up 
late in the season, and do not get thoroughly 
ripened, the wood is very liable to canker and 
die back the fellowing year. 

Niphrtos, of both the climbing and dwarf 
kinds, are the most lovely of all white Roses. 
They are of rather weakly growth, but very 
prolific in fine blooms. The climbing variety 
should be grown on the roof, and the older kind 
in pots. 

W. A. Richardson is, perhaps, the most 
lovely of all the button-hole Roses, the half- 
opened buds being of a rich cinnamon tint 
scarcely describable. It is also a good roof or 
pillar Rose, and, like them all, see that if 
green-fly appear it is stopped at once by fumi¬ 
gating w ith Tobacco, or the RoBes will soon be 
spoiled. Original from!. G , Ham*. 
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489 — Marechal Niel Rose losing its 

leaves.—An 8-inch pot is scarcely large 
enough for a Marshal Niel Rose, and perhaps 
the roots cannot find sufficient nourishment to 
support the young growths. The plant may 
also be suffering from canker, a disease very 
common to this Rose, and forming a large bunch 
or knob where the Ro3e was worked upon the 
stock, or at any part of the plant that has been 
strained or injured in any way. If the plant is 
a dwarf, and does not show this disease above I 
the soil, it may still be suffering from it beneath. 
Remove some of the soil, and if such is the case, 
the cause of the leaves falling is discovered ; you 
can do nothing to remedy it with effect, better 
try another plant and give more root-room. 
Being ovor-watered with strong manure will 
also cause the leaves to fall as you describe ; so 
will dryness at the root, or too strong a fumi¬ 
gation. You must decide for yourself which of 
these is the correct reason, and avoid it in future. 
As for how often the Marechal Niel Rose should 
be watered, that depends entirely upon the 
weather and the state of the soil in which it is 
growing. It is impossible to give any hard and 
fast guide in this respect. Water just before it 
is quite dry, aud give a thorough soaking, not 
little dribbles that only wet about a few inches 
of the top soil.—P. U. 

474.— Roots of Tea Roses dying.— Probably the 
roots of your Roses were kept too wet during the winter; 
if wet, the frost would kill them, notwithstanding they 
were in a cold frame! Ft raav also be caused by a little 
white worm; these are bred very freely from bone manure, 
especially when it is used in an undissolved state, and are 
very injurious to the roots of Roses. For this reason I 
never use crushed bones for Roses, always preferring them 
in the shape of bone meal, chemically prepared.—P.U. 

.. Roses In pots.— I should recommend 

the following as the most satisfactory : Catherine Ifermet, 
Devoniensis, Isabella Sprunt, Madame Faloot, Madame 
Lombard, and Sjuvenfr d’un Ami.—A. Q. Bit-tors 


ORCHIDS. 

TRICHOPILIAS. 

I now give a few remarks upon this family of 
Orchids. To this I am the more constrained 
through seeing one or two species so fine in the 
garden of a reader of this paper only a few days 
ago. This is not a large genus, and they are 
chiefly natives of Central America and Mexico, 
so that they require but moderate heat; but I 
ought to have said the higher regions of Central 
America, for in the low-lyiag places it is very 
warrii, a'nd from such regions comes the Holy 
Ghost-plant, El Spirito Situ to in the vernacular 
of the country. Those Trichopilias are dwarf 
plants, supporting a single leaf upon the bulbs 
aud bearing gay Hewers, as a rule. The name 
comes from the little feathery lobes which 
spring from the top and cover it, so that it 
literally signifies hairy-cap. They are best 
cultivated as pot plants. The soil to be used 
should be good fibrous peat and Sphagnum 
Moss; the drainage should be good, and they 
should be potted very firmly. The plauts may 
have a good elevation above the rim of the pot, 
because as the flowers spring from the base of 
the bulb it enables them to spread out, and they 
form quite a frill round the plant. They like a 
liberal supply of water during bhegrowing season; 
but the plauts should never be kept so wet as the 
Odontoglossum crispum, and in the winter they 
may be kept comparatively dry, but not so as 
to cause shrivelling. They also enjoy plenty of 
sun and light, but they should not be subjected 
to the full rays of t e mid-day sun, and a wetting 
overhead during the growing season will be 
highly beneficial. Treated in this manner the 
plants will flower freely, and the foliage be of a 
good colour. The want of this slight shading 
had resulted in my friend’s plants (whom I 
visited last week) being somewhat yellow look- 
ing, which detracts much from their beauty 
when in flower. 

T. suAVis. —I begin with this species because 
it was so fine in my friend’s garden, and the 
perfume of May-blossom which it gives off was 
certainly a reminder of the lateness of onr 
spring this season. There are several varieties 
of this Trichopilia, but all are beautiful. The 
plant in its growth very much resembles Odonto¬ 
glossum grande, but the bulbs are thinner, and 
their sides more compressed, and each bulb bears 
a single large broad leaf of rather a dull-green. 
The peduucles spring from the base of the bulbs, 
and bear from two to four flowers. These 
measure some four inches across the petals ; the 
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sepals and petals arc pure-white, and the lip, 
which is rolled over the column, with a spread¬ 
ing front lobe, is white, spotted in some forms 
with rose-violet and in others with deep- 
crimson and a yellow throat. There is also a 
variety called alba, which is quite destitute of 
any spots, being only marked with yellow in 
the throat. It is about the largest growing 
plant with which I am acquainted in the genus. 
It lasts in beauty for a fortnight or three weeks. 
It is a native of Central America. 

T. tort ins is the finest species which I know, 
having beeu introduced into our gardens nearly 
sixty years ago. I think there are two varieties, 
which differ in nothing but the time they pro¬ 
duce their flowers, and this is at exactly 
opposite seasons, one being in the autumn and 
the winter, the other in spring and Bummer. In 
this Trichopilia the bulbs are long aud narrow, 
with an oblong coriaceous leaf, the peduncle is 
single flowering, and the flower is large and at¬ 
tractive. The sepals and petals are spirally 
twisted, having a central band of a brownish- 
purple along the centre, the margins being 
yellowish-white, or yellowish-green, the lip 
funnel-shaped, with a spreading limb, pure 
white, profusely spotted with rosy-carmine, the 
throat yellow. There is also a pure-white form 
of this plant, and some bright-coloured varieties. 
It comes from Mexico. 

T. ckispa is similar in appearance to the last 
named, but it is more robust in its growth. 
The peduncles are not single-flowered, bat bear 
two or three large flowers each; the blossoms 
are of a rich, deep-crimson colour. The flowers 
are not only freely produced, but when the 
plant is strong, a second crop of them spring up 
soon after the first lot are over. It blooms in 
the spring months, and comes from Central 
America. 

T. crimp a MARCINATA.^-This is a superior 
plant to the type, being stronger in its growth, 
and producing larger flowers, which are deep 
crimson, with a narrow marginal border of white 
round the lip. It is a very fine species from 
Central America. 

T. cooorNKA —This species is sometimes called 
m&rgiuata from the narrow white border to its 
lip. The plant is very deep-green in colour. 
The flowers are large, sepals and petals somewhat 
olive colour, the lip white on the outside, the 
inner surface being deep-dull-crimson. There 
are many varieties, some of which are very poor. 
It blooms in spring, lasting about three weeks 
in perfection. A native of Central America. 

T. Galeottiana. —This, tco, is a very pretty 
autumn bloomer. The growth is, in general 
outline, the same as the other. The peduncle is 
*■ ingle-flowered, and until the plant gets strong 
it does not make a profuse display. The sepals 
and petals are brownish in the centre, having a 
margin of yellowish-green. The lip is spreading, 
with a pale yellow ground, streaked with purple, 
and a white border. It comes from Mexico. 

T. t.epida.—W ith this kind I purpose to 
conclude my notice of Trichopilias, and I have 
selected one of the most handsome to wind the 
list up with. It does not differ much from 
T. crispa in its habit of growth. It blooms in the 
spring months, the peduncle carrying fine 
flowers which each measure nearly five inches 
across. The sepals and petals have a central 
streak of rosy-lilac, the under white, lip large 
and spreading, funnel-shaped, the throat purplish- 
rose, the margin white, more or less blotched 
with rose. It blooms during the months of 
April and May lasting two or three weeks 
in full beauty. It requires slightly warmer 
quarters in the winter time, as it comes from 
Costa Rica, but avoid too much heat, as it has the 
effect of causing the growths to come thin and 
weak, and, indeed, the same may be said of all 
the species; and avoid giving them too much 
water in the winter months. Treated in the 
above manner, these plants are extremely beau¬ 
tiful, and cannot fail to please. 

_ Matt. B ramble. 

342.— Trees and shrubs for a town. 

—Lime-trees will grow well in towns, also Elms. 

If you do not require tall things, try Aucuba 
japonica or Veronicas ; these two last are ever¬ 
green. I would suggest, as your best plan, to 
look around you and see what particular shrubs 
are thriving in your locality, and to profit by 
other persons' experience, as what will grow in 
so ne parts of a town may not thrive in another. 


TRUSS AND SHRUBS. 

DEUTZIAS FOR FORCING. 
Deutzia gracilis has been a great favourite for 
a very long time, and is likely to remain so, as 
a more useful plant it is impossible to name, 
for it can be forced readily, and blooms with the 
utmost freedom on every twig and shoot, from 
which the long racemes of snow-white flowers 
hang in the greatest profusion. To have plants 
in this satisfactory condition it is necessary to 
treat them well after their beauty is over, a 
period at which most forced subjects have 
rather a hard lot, and, except in a few places, 
cannot receive the care and attention they re¬ 
quire, owing to want of glass-room or accom¬ 
modation to shelter them till they have com¬ 
pleted their growth and it is safe for them to 
be stood out in the open. To fit them for this 
they should at least have the protection of a 
cold frame, as in that it is possible to render 
them the necessary assistance, by giving air 
cautiously and closing early, to attract and 
conserve sufficient heat from the sun for them 
to finish making their young wood. After 
this is done they may be gradually hardened 
by withdrawing the lights during the day till 
will they bear entire exposure. If they require 
repotting, that should be done immediately 
after the flowers fade, which will encourage 
fresh growth, and at the same time plants that 
are large may be pulled apart, or split through 
and divided, or have their tops thinned and 
pruned into shape. Some cultivators head 
their Deutzias down altogether, and depend on 
the long shoots they make for affording the 
bloom; but -finer specimens are obtained by 
leaving the main branches and getting the 
breaks from them as every twig they produce 
becomes laden with flowers. Ripeness of 
growth tends towards this, and the plants 
should, when that is fully completed, be 
plunged out in full sun and there left till the 
winter, when, though quite hardy, they ought 
to be housed and drawn from as required for 
forcing. Deutzia scabra fl.-pL, though not so 
generally grown, is almost as valuable as D. 
gracilis, but it cannot be had in bloom so early 
in the season, as it is very impatient of artificial 
heat, and does far better if allowed to come on 
of itself in the ordinary temperature of a green¬ 
house. D. scabra, instead of being a dense, 
lowly shrub, is strong and more spare in habit, 
and attains a height of from 4 feet to 6 feet, 
sending out and up strong shoots annually that 
roduce very long racemes of creamy-white 
looms. 8. 


GOLDEN BARBERRY (BERBERIS 
STENOPHYLLA). 

Of the various evergreen Barberries in flower, 
about this time, the two finest are undoubtedly 
Berberis Darwini and B. stenophylla. The last- 
mentioned is said to be a hybrid between 
Darwin’s Barberry and the curious little B. 
empetrifolia, both of which are natives of the 
neighbourhood of the Magellan Straits, and 
forms a specimen of more graceful outline than 
the other, while the flowers do not possess the 
rich orange colour of those of B. Darwini, though 
in this respect there is a considerable amount of 
variety to be found in different plants of B. 
stenophylla, especially where a quantity is raised 
from seed. I recently saw a number of seedling 
bushes of B. stenophylla, many of which had 
reached flowering size, and the amount of vari¬ 
ation among them was very great, some plants 
being quite compact, while others had the loose 
open character of their parent, and in foliage a 
few showed as close an affinity to B. Darwini as 
to B. stenophylla. While, however, the flowers 
varied in colour a good deal, none of them were 
so deeply tinted as the ordinary form of Darwin’s 
Barberry. B. stenophylla is seen to very great 
advantage when treated as a lawn shrub, for 
though, in such a position, the flowers may be, 
and are occasionally, cut by late spring frosts, 
yet that seldom happens, and even then, irre¬ 
spective of blossoms, it forms a very handsome 
shrub. It has been treated as a wall plant 
with a certain measure of success, but when 
trained in this manner the graceful character of 
the entire specimen is not seen to such 
advantage as when occupying an isolated 
osition. It has also been employed for 
owering under glass during the spring months, 
urigiraffrom 
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bat when required for this purpose it most be 
subjected to very little heat, othtrwise many 
of the flowers will not open. A well-flowered 
specimen at a time when those outdoors are 
still wearing their winter garb is an attractive 
objeot in a greenhouse or conservatory. T. 


HOUSE & WINDOW QARDBNINO. 

THE MOUNTAIN CLEMATIS (C. 
MONTANA). 

This familiar climber is not so old a deni7.cn of 
our gardens as its frequency on walls and arches 
in them might lead one to suppose, as it was in 
1831 that it was brought into this country from 
Nepaul. It soon becamean established favourite, 
ana in the late days of May covers many a wall 
and gable with a sheet of 
white flowers, often hj 
thickly placed that scarce¬ 
ly a green leaf or twig is 
visible. It really requires 
no pruning. The plants 
if left alone turn out best; 
bat if thinning out is re¬ 
quired, take care of the 
young wood that gives the 
finest flowers We often 
see C. montana nailed 
lightly against a wall, the 
one way to lose its beauty. 

It should be trained freely 
and loosely to show off 
fully its charming grace¬ 
fulness, which is impos¬ 
sible if fettered by nails 
and ties. Its early bloom¬ 
ing character, fitness for 
all ordinary soils, and com¬ 
plete hardiness, save in 
very cold spots, have 
raised it to the position 
it holds in the garden. It 
must be a poor place that 
has not rambling over a 
verandah, trellis, arch, or 
wall the glorious C. mou- 
tana. Its value for creating 
beautiful pictures in the 
garden is shown by the 
accompanying illustra¬ 
tion. Thisapecimen.climb- 
ing over a stone porch 
entrance,was planted over 
thirty years ago in its pre¬ 
sent position, and blooms 
freely every year, cover¬ 
ing the whole front of the 
house. It is planted in a 
border close to the wall, 
which is sheltered, and 
obtains little surface 
water. The creeper is 
cut back once or twice a 
year. There are other 
creepers, as Honeysuckle, 

Wistaria, Ac., intermin¬ 
gled with the Clematis. 

The photograph shows 
only a small portion of the 
creeper, as it spreads over 
a Urge area. T. 


TUBEROUS BEGO¬ 
NIAS AS WINDOW 


has settled so as to leave no black sediment on 
the surface of the soil. When the leaves of the 
Begonias begin to turn yellow (usually about 
the middle of September) they should not be 
cut down, but be allowed to 

Die away gradually with less and less 
watering until the shoots are quite dead. The 
tubers may then be left in the pots, being kept 
safe from the danger of frost, until the following 
March, when they can l>e started again as 
directed above. A very beautiful object is a 
well-grown Begonia in a wire-basket or droop¬ 
ing over the edge of a window-box. When to 
be used for a hanging-basket the plant should 
be grown first indoors and gradually hardened 
to the open air by the end of May. The basket 
must then be lined with Moss, this being kept 
in place over the soil of 
the pot by a little fine 
wire. Regular and tho¬ 
rough wateiing is neces¬ 
sary to suc<t ss in grow¬ 
ing these plants, for they 
are very succulent, and 
the fine surface roots with 
which their pots are filled 
soon dry up and die if 
watering is neglected 

J. L. R. 


5IO.-Flowering 
lants for Septem- 

©r.—" Mistletoe ” do« ■ 
not say whether the 
flowers required for Sep¬ 
tember are for the open 
air or the conservatory, 
but there will be no diffi¬ 
cult y in obtaining plenty 
of flow'tr* in that month 
for either purpose. For 
the conservatory some of 
the most useful things will 
be the Zonal Pelargonium. 
A good batch of (jhrysan- 
the mum Mad. Dtsgrange 
will be useful. Carnation 
Miss Jolliffe is another 
good thing if rooted early 
and well growD. Veroni¬ 
cas in variety, and while 
and yellow Marguerites, 
the Chimney Campanula, 
if grown out-of-doors, with 
the pots plunged, may be 
had in good condition in 
September, and is a 
striking • looking subject 
for backgrounds in a con¬ 
servatory or in the border. 
Tuberous Begonias should 
be in good condition 
plunged in the open air. 
ABregardsoutdoor flowers, 
their name is legion. A 
few good things will he 
found in single and doublo 
Dahlias, Gladiolus I trench- 
leyensis (planted now), 
llyacinthus candicans,Tea 
Rises (in variety), Peren¬ 
nial Sunflowers (single and 
doable), Japanese Ane¬ 
mones (white and red), 
Rudbeckia Newmanni, 
Sedum spcctabile, Pyreth- 
rum uhginosum, early- 
blooming Chrysanthe¬ 
mums ; and for cutting there is nothing better 
or sweeter than the white Clematis Flammola. 
Of course many of these things cannot be im¬ 
provised at a moment’s notice ; they will take 
time, after planting, to get strong and flower 
abundantly, and the culture must be carefully 
attended to. Then, among annuals, there aro 
Asters still in full beauty. East Lothian Stacks 
also, and Mignonette.—K. H. 

f»33—Carnation - flowers without scent.— 

I believe Souvenirde la Malmatson la chiefly rrown for the 
size of its flowers, which, when they open properly, as, for 
some reason, 1 have never been able to persuade them to 
do with me, they somewhat resemble a Ul&ire de I>iJon 
Roee. Even when grown out-of-doors, I have never b. cn 
struck with the perfume of this Carnation ; I t-uppo-e It 
has a* little aB the beautiful yellow-ground varieties. You 
should be thankful to have plenty of good blooms, and 
grow Cloves and Fink* if you desire perfection in scent.— 

a. o. bltlo*. Original from 
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PLANTS. on * 

There are few flowers 
suitable for windows 
which are so effective and, at the same time, so 
easily grown as these Begonias. A few really 
good tubers should be started now, being potted 
in small pots, well drained, in light, rich soil, 
composed of turfy loam, leaf-mould, and a little 
silver sand. The tubers must be near the sur¬ 
face, with the soil a little raised over them, so 
that the water, when given, will not stand on 
them, for their only danger is that in such a 
case they may rot instead of starting. Place 
them close to the glass in a sunny window, keep¬ 
ing them moist, but not soaking wet, and before 
long the delicate shoots will appear. Begonias 
are very various iu what is technically called 
“ habit *—•*.«., one with handsome blossoms 
may have an unfortunate trick of throwing up 
1 1 are 

a 


1*m» Illcbtoattox* : A parch covered with Clematis montana. Engraved for GAaiiKXiso 
Illustrated from a photograph tent by Mr. E E. Peacock, Bewdley Villa, Bath. 

riorate. A draught, too, they cannot stand, 
and this is often the unsuspected reason why 

they drop their buds in a most disappointing 
way, instead of opening them. A little weak 
manure-water or soot-water will refresh them 
when covered with buds, and this may be given 
once or twice a week. Soot-water is, perhaps, 
tho beat of all liquid-manures for winaow gar¬ 
dening, for coarser materials are apt to give an 


long, straggling ahx>ta, 
others, neat and stocky 

Digitized by 


while there 


sy ^co eg jv^i 


dening, for coarser materials are apt to give an 
unhealthy and unpleasant odour to a dwelling- 
room. It is easily prepared in this way : 
Place a small tray on the top of an empty grate 
and brush down into it, with a long-handled 
broom, as much soot as possible. Tie this up 
in a bit of coarse canvas, loosely, with string, 
and deposit the bag in a pan of rain-water ; 
Press the bag with a blunt stick when liquid- 
mami re is required, and use the water when it 


S rofusion of exquisite waxen blooms, either 
ouble or single. Care should, therefore, be 
taken to select Begonias of good “ habit,” and 
1 this can only be ensured by going to a trust¬ 
worthy source for the tubers. Later on Begonias 
can be selected at market in bloom ; bnt there 
is a charm in watching them unfold, which is 
thus lost. The young plants, as soon as they 
show bud, should be potted on—».<?., placed in 
a pot of a slightly larger size, with richer soil, 
and this process may be repeated with advantage 
| two or three times during the summer, when 
the plant will repay this care by a wonderful 
profusion of bloom. Begonias do not like the 
full glare of the summer sun ; they must be 

Shaded, if necessary, by paper inside the 
glass when in bloom, or the foliage will dete- 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 

This very useful class of a very popular plant 
has of late been so much improved by the 
hybridist that the flowers are now fully equal 
to those of the Zonals, while the habit of growth 
has been equally much improved ; and we now 
have plants with dwarf, sturdy habit and magni¬ 
ficent trusses of flowers, the colours and shades 
of which can hardly be described by any re¬ 
ference to colours, as the soft hues are so beauti¬ 
fully blended that they are very difficult to 
define. One of the best, although not the 
“latest” improvement, is Souvenir de Charles 
Turner, a magnificent variety for any purpose. 
As an open-air bedder it is grand. But, to my 
mind, the best use for this kind is to train it on 
a balloon-shaped trellis, tying the shoots all 
over the wires, and then allowing the side- 
shoots to push out and flower in their own way, 
and a splendid mass of blossoms will be the 
result. As a pillar-plant, or for covering walls 
in glass-houses, there is no plant to surpass this, 
as the foliage is so good and the flowers are 
abundant. The colour of the latter may best be 
described as a scarlet-magenta. Albert Crousse 
(cerise colour) is another very lovely variety of 
rather stronger growth, and excellent for any 
purpose ; Louis Thibaut (bright-red) is a fine 
variety; Jeanne d’Arc (double white) isasplendid 
kind for pots, but, like most white Pelargoniums, 
its flowers get suffused with pink when grown 
in the open air; Madame Thibaut (rose) is a 
lovely variety that cannot fail to please. Anyone 
growing a few of these for conservatory deco¬ 
ration will find that very large specimens may 
be grown in very moderate-sized pots. The 
main thing to ensure success is to give good 
drainage. Use good sound loam and leaf-mould, 
with sharp sand in the soil, and be careful not 
to over-water, especially while the plants are 
making their growth, but after the pots get 
well filled with roots and have a mass of foliage to 
support, they are benefited by liberal supplies 
of water, and an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure. __J. G. H 

Propagator heated with an oil- 

lamp.—Many thanks to “ W. W., Belper,” 
for his instructions how to make a propagator 
heated with an oil-lamp, given in Gardening 
in the early part of the year, and as I requested 
him to furnish me with a few further particulars, 
which were kindly published, I at once set to 
work to construct one, and as he requested me 
to communicate the result of the experiment, 
and suggest any improvement, I gladly do so. 
My deviations from his plan are few ana slight 
—they may be considered an improvement or 
not: In dividing the hot-air chamber from the 
one above; in place of putting staples round 
the frame and laoing them with copper-wire, I 
screwed a rib of wood, 3 inches by 1 inch, all 
round, on which I fastened the edge of the sheet 
iron (galvanised sheet, I used) with afewnails. I 
also sank into these ribs on two sides three iron 
bars on edge 1 inch by jj-inch, which crossed the 
frame 1 foot apart, which gave a solid founda¬ 
tion for the iron plate to rest upon, covering 
it with 6 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre. My only 
other alteration was in having a small door at 
the bottom oorner of the frame to fill the 
evaporating-pan when required. I may say that 
I am highly pleased with it, and have raised in 
it, and it is now filled with, the most flourishing 
seedling plants I could desire. I find I burn 
about 2 gallons of oil per week with a 4-inch 
burner. — Alpha. 

271. — Campanula pyramldalis In 

pots.— The plants now in 6-inch pots should 
at once be shifted into 10-inch pots, as this is a 
strong -gro w ing Campanula, demand ing an abun fi¬ 
ance of good food during the growing season. If 
grown along liberally, they will make specimens 
3 feet in height, forming pyramidal masses of 
foliage covered with blue and white blooms. 
Let them have plenty of sunshine, growing them 
in the open air until they come into flower, then 
removing them to the greenhouse. Give liberal 
supplies of water in hot weather, and, as soon as 
the pots are fall of roots, frequent doses of 
liquid-manure also. — J. C., Byfleet. 

471. — Greenhouse plants for cut 
bloom. — Chrysanthemums, such as Ethel, 
Golden Gem, Princess Teok, grandiflorum, and 
Cullingfordi, stopping them the fint week in 
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July, will oome in from Christmas till February. 
Cnristmas Roses are also very useful; Chinese 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Roman Hyacinths, potted 
in succession from September onwards; Freesias, 
Narcissi, suoh as pallid us prescox, poetious, or- 
natus,Horsfieldi,andobvallaris; Van Thol Tulips, 
too, will help to keep up a succession. Zonal 
Pelargoniums, such as Vesuvius, H. Jacoby, 
Queen of the Whites, and F. V. Raspail, grown 
well in summer, picking off the buds till October, 
will bloom well at the time desired.—J. C. B. 

472.— Potting Daphnes —This is a good 
time to pot the cuttings. Put them in small 
pots, in a compost of good fibrous loam, with a 
little leaf-mould and some small knobs of peat. 
Let the drainage be good and pot firmly. Keep 
them in a frame or cool-house, giving plenty of 
air on fine days and encouraging growth by 
overhead sprinklings on sunny mornings. Later 
on they will be best in the open air until Oc¬ 
tober. It is better not to repot this summer, 
as Daphnes do not require so much pot-room as 
many things. Next spring repot just as new 
growths are pushing out, and, if well treated, 
they will bloom that season.—J. C. B. 

524 —Genista fragrans as a wall- 
plant. —This plant grows very freely when 

lanted out in a conservatory. I have used it 

oth for covering walls, and also for training 
over wire-arches ; for both purposes it is very 
useful, flowering almost continuously. Another 
good plant, either as a substitute or a companion 
for it is the semi-double pink Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium Mrs. Crousse.—E. H. 

- I do not think this will at all satisfy 

ou if you wish for a continuous succession of 

loom. For such a purpose nothing is more 
satisfactory than a Fuchsia trained as a climber. 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are also effective when 
properly trained and well-fed. Habrothamnus 
elegans in such a position will sometimes keep up 
a succession of bloom throughout the year.— 
A. G. Butler 

528 — Seedling Begonias. --Make up a special bed 
for the Begonias, working In some leaf-mould or old ma¬ 
nure, and plant out if there is not room for the bulbs to do 
all they can in the boxes as they now stand.—E. H. 

CARNATIONS SPLITTING THEIR 
FLOWER-PODS, ETC. 

428 —I am glad to have been able to interest 
“Mr. Jessop ' concerning the above. The 
reason I did not give the names of any non- 
splitters was because although in recant years I 
have been growing many Carnations, they are 
mainly French seifs not obtainable in this 
country, except Countess of Paris, which is now 
being sent out by Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea. 
Although I have seen many good English seifs, 
I have not grown them enough to test or speak 
upon their bursting propensities. The kind 
alluded to above, Countess of Paris, will be a 
great Carnation in the future. Occasionally it 
bursts a pod, if the weather be dull and cold, 
but, taken all through the season, it has no 
equal, and it flowers from July to November. 
Upon this same subject of pod-splitting appears 
a note by “J. D. E.” in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, of April 18, p. 90. The writer is 
inclined to oondone with the defect; but the 
whole strain of the paragraph is that of a florist 
of the old school. Moreover, it shows that the 
florist’s ideal has not been a high one if pod- 
bursters have been tolerated for 250 years. I have 
about 2,000 plants in the flower garden here, so 
were I to follow the advice given, and slit and 
tie round the pod of each flower I should have 
a summer’s work ; but, fortunately, so tedious 
an operation is totally unnecessary, as I grow few 
kinds, but each one of them in quantity, and re¬ 
ject the bursters. These that I have bear “ full 
large good flowers ” without this objectionable 
habit, which, as I previously said, is a serious 
defect too long tolerated, but one, probably, that 
will from henceforth diminish if the standard of 
excellence be raised not to an unattainable 
height, but simply to a level that can easily be 
reached. Many cultivators are willing to give 
all needful attention to the plants, but when 
the blooming season comes they do not want to 
be bothered with tying up a few thousand buds 
in order to make the expanded flowers present¬ 
able. As regards 

Paper collars, they are very dear to the old- 
fashioned florist, but I need hardly point out how 
ridiculous they look. Moreover, all kinds and 
colours—purple, rose, red, or white—must have 
white collars; but a white Carnation would 


seem to need a oollar of some other colour than 
I its own. There are hundreds who, like myself, 
think that a Carnation never looks better than 
when arranged with its own foliage, and I 
noticed with satisfaction that in the competition 
for the prizes offered by Mr. Martin Smith, 
buds and foliage of each kind must be shown 
with the blooms. It is all very well to add that 
exhibitors should be allowed to show their 
flowers in any way they think proper; bat it ie 
obvious that when the authorities conneoted 
with the Carnation Society not only permit, but 
its members practise, the art of deception, any¬ 
one showing dowers as grown and competing in 
the same class would get no prize. As matters 
now are, given two boxes of blooms of pretty 
equal merit naturally it becomes a question of 
expert “dressing,” and, of course, he who is 
the most expert obtains the prize. Few of us will 
consider it an improvement upon Nature to take 
away the flower from its own pretty foliage and 
encircle it with paper. If the existing society 
will not reform its methods and practices, a 
protest against them may have some effect in 
preventing others copying a false example. The 

Origin of the Carnation is also asked for 
by “Mr. Jessop.” Carnations, Picotees, and 
Cloves have all sprung from one common stock 
—that is the wild Carnation Dianthus Cary- 
ophyllus, which is wild in some parts of England, 
but common in Normandy, where, upon old 
walls and ruins, it finds its own living upon 
apparently a scanty fare, crowning the walls with 
cushions of graceful leafage, and in season hear¬ 
ing its blossoms, which are single and of a pink 
colour. Yet through, and in spite of the many 
changes it has seen under cultivation, we find 
to-day that in its dislike of excess of moisture 
and its need of a firm root-run, being essential 
conditions comparable to those it obtains in a 
wild state, it loetokens its own natural good 
constitution. How long ago it is since the 
first development and improvement of the 
Carnation began I do not know. It has been 
a popular flower for several hundred years, 
ana only those who happen to possess, 
or have access to, very old gardening or 
botanical works can unearth its early history, 
if, indeed, that be possible. The Carnation of to¬ 
day, runs into seifs, bizarres, and flakes, which 
are sub-divided into colour classes, bizarres de¬ 
noting kinds that have two flakes of colour upon 
a white ground ; and then there are the flakes 
classed as to colour, kinds that have flakes of 
three distinct colours upon a white ground. 
Cloves are, of course, Carnations, and are so 
named because of their scent, whilst 

Picotees are Carnations also, with the colour, 
whether pink, red, rose, or purple, laid on upon 
the edges of white or yellow petals, in light or 
heavy markings, constituting the light or heavy- 
edged Pic >tees of the florist. The Pink has a 
different parentage to the Carnation, and is 
supposed to have descended from Dianthus 
plumarius. A. H. 

390.— Stocks and Asters for show.— 
My method of managing these is as follows : I 
obtain shallow boxes from a grocer—chocolate 
or oocoa boxes are handiest, being only about 
3 inches deep, and do not require so muon soil— 
deeper boxes I cut to this size, nail the lids on, 
and burn holes in the bottom for drainage. I 
then put a layer of leaves in the bottom, and 
fill up with sifted soil from the rubbish heap 
(which contains a good deal of leaf-mould ana 
sand from old pottings), and press down mode¬ 
rately firm with a block of wood or a brick, and 
draw shallow drills about 2 inches apart, in 
which I sow the seeds thinly, and lightly 
cover up with sifted Boil, just enough to 
bury the seed, and press down lightly again, 
watering with a fine-rosed pot. I then place 
the boxeB in the greenhouse over the pipes 
until the seed has germinated, and the 
seedlings have made two leaves, when I prick 
them off about 2 inches apart each way into 
other boxes of sifted soil, with a layer of leaves 
in the bottom as before. In pricking off, be 
very careful not to break the young roots. I 
lift them from the seed-boxes by placing the 
potting-stick under them to assist in getting 
them oat. After they are pricked out, water to 
settle the soil, and again place in the greenhouse 
or hot bed until established. Gradually harden 
off as the seedlings grow, and plant out early in 
June. Sow now; mine are already pricked-out 
for blooming early in August.— Molltngton. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN 

RIDGE CUCUMBERS AND VEGETABLE 
MARROWS. 

When these plants have to be grown in the 
open air, without any protection whatever, it is 
a mistake to sow the seed too early. The first 
week in May is quite soon enough, even when 
the plants can be raised in a greenhouse or 
frame, which is the only satisfactory way of 
getting the full benefit of one’s labour, unless 
there are hand-lights to put over the seed as 
soon as it is sown. In that case the seed may 
be sown at the time I have stated ; but, sup¬ 
posing there are no hand-lights available, I like 
to raise the plants in a cool greenhouse or frame, 
and plant them out the first week in June. Two 
plants of each in a 5-inch pot are enough. If 
there are more they will be weak, because over¬ 
crowded. It is also a mistake to prepare heaps 
of manure for them, unless there is enough to 
make into a hotbed and a frame is available to 
put on it. Good Ridge Cucumbers and Marrows 
can be grown on level ground when the season 
is favourable, providing it is well manured and 
dag up a good spit deep a few weeks before 
planting time. It is a good plan to give the 
plants a little protection when they are first set 
out—a largo pot turned over them for a few 
hours during the day when the sun is very 
bright, and also at night, until tho plants have 
grown too large for the pot to cover them. In 
exposed gardens the wind often does serious 
harm to the plants when they are quite young, 
therefore each one should bo securely tied to a 
short stick as soon as planted out. Grown in 
this way, it is not often that the plants require 
any watering, unless the season should be very 
hot and dry. It is when they are perched on 
mounds that they require attention in the 
matter of watering. The illustrations on this 
page show two excellent Ridge Cucumbers. The 
Green Grecian or Athenian Ridge (Fig. 1) is a 
capital hardy and free-bearing sort. The Gher¬ 
kin (Fig. 2) is the one largely grown by market 
men to supply pickle-makers. Stockwood Ridge 
is also another good and reliable kind.—J. C. C. 


KITCHEN GARDEN NOTES. 

The present is a busy time in the kitchen garden, 
as the planting and sowiug of many crops 
demands attention, and the great scarcity of 
vegetables causes all owners of gardens to be 
anxious to get crops iu as early as possible, so 
that they may have a better supply shortly ; 
and I should like to warn those who have the 
arrangements for keeping up a constant succes¬ 
sion of vegetables against hurrying too rnauy 
crops in at one time, as nearly all the land being 
cleared by the late severe weather has set it 
free for cropping at once; and unless 



The Green Grecian or Athenian Ridge Cucumber. (Fig. 1.) 


great care is exercised in timing the crops, there 
will be a glut of good things in July that cannot 
be utilised, while the late crops that are needed 
for autumn may be crowded for space, as the 
land usually filled up wit# Hite Broccoli, bpting 
Cabbages, Lettuces, &c.,(atthfe tfi ne 4ftyJs4rj is 


now mostly bare, or dug up and replanted. The 
most important crops now needing attention are 

Dwarf French and Scarlet Runner 
Beans. —I usually sow the Dwarf French a little 
in advance of the main crop of Runners, a9 the 
Dwarf Beans come into bearing quickest, but the 
Runners are the most lasting. Two sowings of 
Runner Beans, and three of Dwarfs at intervals 
of about three weeks, will keep up a supply as 
long as the weather is usually favourable for 
their growth. Of Rimners the Old Scarlet and 
Carters’ Champion, with the White-seeded or 
Dutch, are about the best, while in Dwarfs the 
Canadian Wonder, Black Negro, and Osborne’s 
Prolific, are enough for any garden. 

Late Potatoes may still be planted with 
every chance of good results, and doubtless the 
high prices at present asked for good samples 
will induce all who have any spare ground to 
go in more largely than ever for a full supply. 

Vegetable Marrows are most useful, as 
when hot or dry summers check tho supply 
of moisture-loving crops, the Marrows keep up 
the supply, and they can be grow T n where little 
else could be produced. Any heap of garden 
rubbish, if levelled down, and a covering of soil 
put on it, makes a good position for Marrows ; 
or they may be utilisod as climbers for cover¬ 
ing rustic arches over footpaths, where they 
yield good crops. The long running kinds are 
best for this purpose ; but on the level, where 
space is limited, the Bush or Cluster Marrow' is 
the best. The seed should bo planted without 
delay. 

Tomatoes on walls or on sunny borders are 
very prolific in bright, dry summers, and the 
great point to ensure success is to get good 
strong plants and put them out directly the 
weather is favourable, keeping all side shoots 
pinched off to concentrate tho growth in the 
main stems, any old glass lights may be profit¬ 
ably employed in forwarding this very useful 
crop. The * 

Sowing of Cabbage, Broccoli, Savoys, Scotch 
Kale, and Purple-sprouting Broccoli should be 
done now for a successional crop, as the earliest 
sown ones get too far advanced before ground is at 
liberty to receive them, and, consequently, they 
get drawn up and weakly, and never make such 
good, sturdy plants as those grown with plenty 
of space from the first. I like sowiug thinly in 
drills, about six inches apart, so that the plants 
get air on all sides. 

Parsley for the main crop should now be 
sowu. Any sheltered bordor, on rather an 
elevated Bpot, where good drainage can be 
assured, is the best place to get a supply to 
last through the winter. At the foot of a wall, 
or close to a boarded fence, are the best of all 
places for the Parsley bed. J. G., Hantn. 


530. — Growing Tomat.es In boxes — 

Theboxeswill do very well for early or latew'ork, 
butwherethe plantsareexpected to carry a heavy 
crop I should be sorry to trust to them; not bo- 
cause I think it could nob be done, but it would 
be difficult to keep them supplied with water 
w'hen the crop was swelling rapidly. If the 
fruits were as numerous as they ought to be, I 
don’t think there would be much advantage in 
knocking the end out and setting the box stand¬ 
ing on the remaining end. I should rather keep 
the boxes flat, and when the roots were filling 
the soil I should put a zinc collar round inside 
the box, and fill it with rioh soil.—E. H. 

526 — Forcing Seakale, <tec., in a propagator. 
—If there id depth enough, Seakale and Asparagus may 
be forced in a propagator in small quantities. There 
would hardly be depth enough for Rhubarb. The Seakale 
must be grown in the dark to blanch it, but Asparagus, as 
soon os it comes through the soil, must have light and air 
to give colour and flavour.—E. H. 

434.— Mercury, or Good King Henry.— This I 
find comes in July, as early as Spinach. 1 uae it when 
young by pulling the leaves and steeping in salt and water 
for three or four hour**before cooking, then serve as you 
would Spinach. I have had it in mv garden for years, and 
lind it a very hardy plant.—W. M. R. 

518.— Making an outdoor Mushroom- 

bed —I should not recommend a Mushroom- 
bed to be made on a heap of garden refuse, which 
may possibly contain deleterious substances. 
The best way to make an outdoor Mushroom- 
bed is to mix oue-fourth of loamy soil with the 
stable - manure. Thus, suppose there were 
twelve barrowfuls of manure, four barrowfuls 
of loam would be required, and the whole should 
be well broken up and blended. An outdoor bed 
should be made for summer bearing in some 
position not too much influenced by sunshine. 


The best place is in the shade of a wal or 
building. If placed against a wall let tin back 
of the bed be a little higher than the front. If 
the back is 18 inches high it may slope to 12 inches 
at the front. The bed may be of any width up 



Gherkin or pickling Ridge Cucumber. (Fig. 2.) 


to 3 feet, as wider beds are not so convenient 
for gathering the Mushrooms and doing the 
necessary work to them. Make as firm as 
possible, and spawn when the heat is steady 
between 80 degs. and 90 degs. ; but with the 
quantity of loam named above it is not likely 
there will be much violent heat. So much has 
been written upon Mush room-growing that it is 
hardly necessary to go into fuller details.— 
E. H. 


MIGNONETTE LARGE AND SMALL. 
Everyone grows this universal favourite, and 
the great majority like to have it as good as pos¬ 
sible ; but it is quite a treat to see really tine 
spikes of bloom, and in nine cases out of ten tho 
reason why these arc not obtained is that a dozen 
plants arc crowded into the space that should 
support one only. I am well aware that there are 
different kinds, some that are naturally much 
larger than others ; but the very best of them, 
if crowded, will not produce the fine flower- 
spikes they would do if ample space were al¬ 
lowed them. In the open air many will now bo 
sowing the seed for the main summer crop of 
this fragrant flower, and to get a regular growth 
in a bed, border, or wherever the plants are 
wanted to grow, more seed must be sowu than 
is absolutely needed to allow for the losses in 
seedliug plants from slugs and other pests that 
assail them directly they are out of the ground. 
As soon as they attain size sufficient to warrant 
their beiug considered safe, thinning should be 
practised with no sparing hand ; for if crowded 
they will rush up into bloom with one spind¬ 
ling stem ; but if they stand out clear of all 
competitors, they will branch out close to the 
soil and make fine bold side-shoots, crowned 
with large heads of bloom grown in pots. I find 
that 5-iuch aud 6-inch ones are the most ser¬ 
viceable for decoration. These should be well- 
drained with finely-broken potsherds and then 
filled with good loam—the best compost of all 
forMignonotte—and pressed in very firm. About 
half-a-dozen Beeds, to be thinned out to two or 
three plants, will make a fine potful, and Miles’ 
Spiral, Crimson Queen, or Machet, wdll make a 
splendid display if grown in a cool temperature, 
and allowed space and time to develop the mag¬ 
nificent heads of fragrant blooms they are 
capable of producing. J. G., Ilanti. 


482. — Colouring Primroses. —This old 

delusion of colouring Primroses crops up in 
several different forms, and considering that it 
will not withstand the test of a trial, it is sur- 
rising how frequently one hears of it. When 
was a boy I was told to dig up the Primroses, 
put some cow-manure in the bole, turn the plant 
upsidedown, and thefollowing year it would have 
coloured flowers. I carried out the idea so well 
that the leaves of the plants never appeared 
at all, much more coloured flowers, whilst the 
experience of later years shows the folly of the 
supposition. Only a day or so ago, in a w’ild 
part of the garden, I saw several coloured Prim¬ 
roses, but they were seedlings, and their origin 
was nothing but the result of crossing by bees or 
other iusects of the common Primrose with 
coloured garden kinds.— Aj 'Hi 
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DIDYMOCHL^NA LUNULATA. 

Tms is ft stately Fern, well worthy of ft place in 
•very stove fernery. It requires head room, 
however, as it is of somewhat upright growth. 
The stem is also erect, but does not build itself 
up very rapidly. One often sees the plant with 
many of the fronds naked, and I have been often 
told that this is its nature and is the reason why 
it is not so much grown ; but this aspect of the 
Fern is entirely due to carelessness. The fact 
is, the pinnae, which are broad, tit into the stem 
in a little socket, and if the plant becomes dry 
enough to flag or droop it never recovers ; but 
the pinnie drop out of the socket, and leave the 
stem and branches leafless. The stem and 
principal branches are densely clothed with 
large, light-brown, chaffy scales; it makes bi- 
pinnate (twice divided) fronds, which attain 
Borne 5 feet and 6 feet in length, the leafy por¬ 
tion being BhiDy and of a dark-bronzy-green 
colour, which makes quite a distinct feature 
in a fernery, it forms an admirable and 
majestic back-row plant in the stove-rockery if 
there is sufficient head-room and shade ; this 
last it must have, because if exposed to the sun 
it soon loses colour, and becomes sickly-looking. 
It does best if potted or planted in a mixture 
of peat and loam, made sandy, and with its 
roots well drained, and it should be put in a 
shady place; then nothing can surpass it for 
majestic beauty. It must have a liberal supply 
of water at the roots at all times, and must 
never be allowed to get dry or to have its 
drainage choked. J. Jarvis. 


FERNS FOR A ROOM AND A COLD 
GREENHOUSE. 

389.—:Any of the British Ferns will suit for 
room decoration better than the larger kinds of 
foreign ones, and are much more easily managed. 
In the advertisement pages of Gardening there 
are various Fern-growers’ lists, from which 
“ Ubique ” might Belect those of the height he 
requies, writing for a list with this particular 
mentioned. Ferns, whether British or foreign, 
cannot be grown satisfactorily in a room where 
gas is burned ; they also dislike draughts and 
hot, dry air from an open fire. As “ Ubique ” 
has a cold greenhouse, his best plan will be to 
utilise this as much as possible for growing the 
Ferns, using them only for room deooration 
during the afternoon (if gas is burned), and 
making a point of putting them back before the 
gas is lighted. English Ferns, especially 
Athyrium Filix-fcemina (the Lady Fern), Hart’s- 
tongue (Scolopendrium), and some of the 
Lastreas, make very handsome objects when 
well-grown, but they need some months to get 
established in their pots, and many people who 
take the trouble to dig them up during an 
autumn ramble, have not the patience to keep 
them till the following spring, when they would 
have thrown out strong fronds, and grown into 
fine plants. Directly Ferns are received they 
should be carefully potted, and as this informa¬ 
tion is for amateurs, it may not be amiss to 
describe this process minutely before going 
further. The pots should be of a size to hold 
the clumps of roots easily, but not too loosely ; 
it is a very common mistake to give plants too 
much room. Old pots, well-scrubbed inside and 
out and then dried are best, and they should be 
drained as follows : Over the hole in the bottom 
place a flat crock, and cover this with a dozen 
or more small bits of crock about an inch square 
each. A layer of old Moss is useful on the top 
of this to prevent the soil settling down ana 
choking up the drainage, and a sprinkling of 
soot over the Moss will Berve the double pur¬ 
pose of nourishing the plant and excluding 
insects. But the roots must not be allowed to 
rest on the soot, which should be covered with 
a compost (in the case of Ferns) of peat, chopped 
up small or pulled apart, but not sifted, and 
leaf-mould, with enough silver sand to make the 
whole light and porous. Pot firmly, pressing 
the soil round the roots of the Fern with the 
thumbs(N.B. —Chamois-leather gloves are useful 
to a lady gardener), and allowing the crown of 
the Fern to Appear just above the soil. Avoid 
leaving empty spaces between the clump of 
r^ots and the pot, which are fruitful of mischief. 
Shake the soil into place before pressing it down, 
and be sure that tj»e -plant is in tjhe centre. 
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Attention to these small details may seem un¬ 
necessary ; but they often make all the differ¬ 
ence between well-grown plants and failures, 
and are worth studying for that reason. After 
potting water the plant thoroughly, and set it 
m a shady place out of the way of draughts and 
on a cool bottom. Do not water again until the 
surface is slightly dry, for newly-potted plants, 
not having had time to take hold of the soil, are 
apt to rot if kept in a soaking state. Ferns will 
often lose their fronds after travelling, but if kept 
moist till the autumn (when they will have formed 
their future spring growth), drier, but not dust- 
dry, through the winter, and started with a 
daily sprinkling of water from a rosed pot in 
the spring, they will form fine plants the next 
season. The beautiful Asplenium Adiantum- 
nigrum of Devonshire is evergreen, and forms 
a charming winter decoration tor a room ; but 
it is not more than 6 inches in height. 

_ J. L. R. 

OUTDOOR PLANTP. 

CYCLAMEN EUROPIUM. 

I doubt if there is any cultivated plant the 
flowers of which exhale eo powerful a perfume 
in proportion to their size as those of this little 
hardy Cyclamen. I could not help remarking 
this last summer when opening a frame occasion¬ 
ally in which there happened to be a plant with 
two or three expanded blooms on it. Judging 
from the volume of perfume that came out one 
might easily have thought that the frame was 
full of bloom. It seems very strange that such 
a little flower should be so wonderfully fragrant, 
and the more so that the other members of the 
genus are not remarkable in this way. This 
species seems to have concentrated in itself the 
fragrance of the whole family, for although 
sweet-scented flowers are found in persicum 
they are by no means plentiful. On account of 
its delicious perfume I think that this Cyclamen 
is worth growing in pots, for a plant or two 
would suffice to till a moderate-sized greenhouse 
with fragrance, and would also probably be 
appreciated in the dwelling. Although numbers 
of bulbs of this Cyolamen are yearly introduced 
into English garden^from their native habitat, 
they are not often seen in a thriving con¬ 
dition in this country, the reason undoubt¬ 
edly being that they are torn out in a rough 
manner just at the wrong time ot year. I 
am pleased to know that this destruction 
is likely to be put an end to. It is little 
short of wanton mischief to root up plants 
of this description when in full growth, and the 
perpetrators derive little or no benefit by such 
ruthless work, as the corms are so weakened 
that they generally die later on. It is far better 
to purchase 

Home-grown plants, put them in a suitable 
position and save seeds, which are readily pro¬ 
duced, and that germinate with tolerable 
certainty. I think that this is one secret of 
success with all the hardy Cyolamens. I do 
not know if my experience is that of others, 
but, somehow, plants raised at home from seed 
of one’s own saving, always seem to go away 
more freely, and are less liable to die out. In 
one respect C. europasum seems to differ from 
other hardy kinds, being in full bloom just when 
they are resting. It, therefore, does not appear 
to need the maturing influence of the sun that 
bulbous flowers at rest seem to be benefited by, 
but rather courts the moist, Bhady nook that 
plants that fear the full force of the sun delight 
in. Exposed to the full summer sun, the foliage 
shows signs of distress and the blooms are very 
fugitive. The fact that plants grown in the 
shade seed freely is a pretty sure indication of 
the natural likings of this Cyclamen. Plants 
happily situated look bright and fresh in leaf 
in summer, and produce seed-pods that will 
ripen off during the ensuing spring. The great 
point is to sow the seed not long after it ripens. 
The seed should be sown in nice, light, sandy 
soil, leaving room for a good covering of Moss, 
and putting a piece of glass on the pot. If 
plunged to the rim in a cold frame and covered 
up with a mat, very little more will be needed 
until the young plants appear. I have, how¬ 
ever, had good success by sowing at the begin¬ 
ning of the winter, the seed germinating quite 
early in spring. The first year I think it much 
better to grow the young plants in a frame ; 
indeed, they are safer there until the third year 


of their life. They may then be placed in their 
permanent positions with every chance of suc¬ 
cess. This Cyclamen and the stronger growing 
hedertefolium are good things for naturalising on 
the borders of woods or under trees where the 
shade is not dense. Planted in colonies of from 
a dozen to fifty bulbs together, they have a 
pleasing appearance whether in or out of flower. 
When the trees are bare the Cyclamen clothes 
the ground with pleasant verdure. B. 

BELL-FLOWERS (CAMPANULAS). 
These are beautiful flowers for the garden, and 
the time will soon come round again when the 
bonnie Blue Bells of Scotland (C. rotundifolia) 
will brighten the meadows. Indeed, for its size, 
I think this species almost the most beautiful 
kind. “ A Reader ” sends a letter to me com¬ 
plaining that her Canterbury Bells have suffered 
with the severe weather we have had during the 
past winter, and asking what she can do ? She 
says they have been exposed to some of the 
sharpest weather we had in the County of Kent. 
All I can say in reply is that they must be left 
alone. Should we have a series of dry days and 
weeks, a little soot-water will be of great servie 
to them ; but probably they were sown to 0 
early, and had thus got too large before autumn. 
I have frequently seen large plants cut off in 
this way when the smaller ones have stood welL 
There are a great quantity of species belonging 
to this family, some 400 or 500 kinds being 
enumerated, ten of them, I think, being amongst 
our native plants; and amongst these I am of 
opinion there is always to be found a white- 
flowered variety, which contrasts well yith the 
blue of various shades in an effective manner. 
Most of them are elegant border-plants, some 
make excellent pot-plants, whilst others serve 
as decorators for hanging-baskets ; but in this 
latter position care must be taken to prevent 
them suffering for want of water, for they are 
thirsty souls, and in this position they are apt 
to become suddenly dried; and if this is the 
case they speedily flag. Below I have enume¬ 
rated some of the 

Best kinds suitable for any position in the 
garden, and they cannot fail to please everyone. 
I have found these plants to thrive in loamy 
leaf-mould the best of anything, with good drain¬ 
age, but I do not like to give them any further 
stimulant in the way of manure. C. Allioni.— 
This is a beautiful and highly desirable species. I 
have specimens of it gathered about Mount Cenis. 
It has narrow lanoeolate leaves, and produces 

f ood sized erect bells of a bluish-mauve colour. 

believe it requires plenty of root-room. I have 
not seen a white form of it. C. alpina is also 
a very beautiful dwarf kind, and very hardy. 
It grows some 6 inches or 8 inches high. The 
leaves are lanceolate, and of a greyish appear¬ 
ance ; the flowers deep-blue, Native of the 
Carpathian Mountains, eminently suited for a 
front-row plant in the rockery. C. barbate.— 
A very beautiful kind, which appears to be 
abundant in the Alpine districts of Europe. I 
have specimens gathered at Salzburg, in which 
the whole plant is but 6 inches high, the spike 
bearing four flowers ; but I have grown it nearly 
18 inches in height, with seven and eight sweet 
blue bells of considerable size, wnich are 
pendent. I have had a white form of this 
species. C. betonicsefolia is a Grecian species 
growing about a foot high. It has greyish- 
green leaves, and a spike of pendent rich-blue 
flowers, and is an early bloomer, opening in 
May. C. ccespitosa. —This is one of the hardiest 
and brightest little plants that I know of for 
any situation in the garden, and last year I saw 
it employed as a pot-plant, and it looked very 
beautiful. It is frequently called C. pusilla; 
but this plant, if compared with the true 
crespitosa, will be found thinner and taller ; 
indeed csespitosa is a branching, compact plant. 
It will continue to bloom for some time if the 
soil is well supplied with water. I have seen 
blue and white flowered forms ; both are exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful. It comes from Switzerland. 
C. carpatica.—A dwarf, free-growing kind, suit¬ 
able for any position in the garden. Many years 
ago I used to use it as a bedding plant for the 
mixed border, and it was then to be seen in 
many cottage gardens. Its flowers are of a 
beautiful blue colour, cup-shaped and erect; a 
white form exists. C. excise.—An elegant little 
Swiss species, with linear leaves and good-sized 
bells of bright-blue flowers, which are erect. 
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It grows from 6 inches to 9 inches in height, 
And is an early-flowering plant, and the best 
position for it is in the rockery ; it is apt to go 
off if grown in the open border. C. garganica is 
another pretty little plant, seldom exceeding 
6 inches In height, with kidney-shaped radical 



Campanula IIostL (Fig. 1.) 


leaves, the upper ones becoming heart-shaped ; 
it spreads itself on the surface of the ground, and 
produces abundance of bright dark-blue flowers, 
which are white at the base ; it thrives best in 
deep crevices in the rockery. Native of the 
Carpathian Mountains. 0. Hosti (Fig. 1).— 
A beautiful species, of easy culture, producing 
abundantly small drooping flowers of a deep 
vielet-blue. It is of easy culture, s native 
of Central Europe. C. isophylla. — This 
species produces blue flowers, but it also has a 
white form, both of which are exceedingly 
beautiful. It is very leafy and a profuse 
bloomer, with deeply-cut spreading bells ; it 
makes a good object in a hanging-basket; it is 
one of the most showy species. Native of 
Liguria. C. Loreyi.—An annual kind, with 
large bluish-violet flowers; it grows about a 
foot high, and is an annual which no one should 
be without; NorthJtaly. C. macrantha (Fig. 2). 
—A large plant, growing about 3 feet high, and 
having an abundance of very large bells of a 
deep purple hue. It makes a fine border flower, 
as it is generally very gay in the autumn months ; 
it comes from Russia. C. macrostyla.—This is 
an annual species, but so totally different from 
any other kind that this alone should cause it 
to find a place in every garden ; it grows about 
2 feet high, the stem and leaves being furnished 
with stiff hairs. The flowers are some 2 inches 
across, erect and spreading, their colour being 
purple, netted with violet. It also has a very 
large stigma, which spreads at the end into three 
leafy bracts. It is a summer bloomer. Native 
of Asia Minor. 

C. Medium (the well-known Canterbury 
Bell).—This beautiful biennial is a native of 
Italy and Germany, and has been cultivated in 
English gardens for upwards of 250 years. It 
is too well known to need description, but it is 
too beautiful to pass by without notice. During 
April and May is the best time to sow the seeds 
to bloom the following year. They may be 
lifted and put into pots even when in flower, 
when, if shaded for a day or two, they will con¬ 
tinue to bloom for a long time, and in this con¬ 
dition may be used in any position. There are 
numerous varieties, white and purple, deep- 
violet, and lilac, double and single, and semi- 
double. C. primuhcfolia.—This fine species, 
if allowed to flower too long, becomes exhausted, 
and it frequently dies ; the roots, however, are 
perennial. It is a magnificent plant for a mixed 
border, growing 3 feet or more high, unbranched. 
The leaves are broad and rough, and the flowers 
are arranged in a long raceme upon short stalks 
These flowers are bluish-mauve in colour, with 
a pale base. It blooms during summer and 
autumn ; likes shade. It comes from Portugal. 
C. punctata.—A pretty plant, growing from 
9 inches to a foot ' — 
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several large pendent bells, which are deeply 
lobed, and creamy-white, thickly spotted 
within with purple; the plant is rough 
throughout. It blooms during summer and 
autumn. A native of Siberia. C. pyramidalis 
(the Chimney Campanula).—Some authorities 
give this as an American species; but this 
is, I think, wrong, for I had always learned 
that it came from Carniola, which is, I believe, 
in the Austrian Empire. Its English name is 
derived from the custom, in years gone by, of 
training the plant upon a trellis, fan-like, and 
using it, when in flower, for indoor decoration, 
the place usually assigned it being the chimney - 
place, which itthus oovered. The flowersare blue 
or white, produced in great profusion on long 
spikes 4 feet or 5 feet high. These are set upon 
short pedicles, and stand erect, with a wide 
spreading corolla. It is one of the best plants 
for indoor pot-work that we possess, although 
it has been grown in our gardens nearly 300 
years. It is a great favourite in cottage gardens, 
and is lovely in any position. C. Raineri.—This 
plant is a native of the Italian Alps, and rarely 
exceeds some 6 inches in height. It forms a 
splendid rock-work plant, and when planted in 
a sunny position flowers freely, the bells being 
erect and dark-blue. There appears to be an 
inferior plant under the same name in our 
gardens. C. speciosa.—A beautiful plant for the 
mixed border. It grows about 2 feet high, with 
ovate-cordate leaves, which become cordate as 
they ascend the stem, all slightly hispid. It 
bears bells of good size, and of a rich blue ; the 
plant is an old inhabitant of our gardens, and 
comes from Siberia. C. Smithi.—This plant 
appears to be a garden hybrid, as it sprang up 
between C. fraguis and C. pumila alba, and it 
is much like the first named plant, but erect and 
very profuse in flowering, the bells being nearly 
eract, spreading, and of a greyish-blue tinge. 
I have not seen this plant for some time, but I 
hope it has not died out, its flowers being of an 
exquisite tinge, and forming a compact bunch of 
bloom. C. thyrsoidea.—This species is biennial, 
and is, I believe, somewhat rare. It was first intro¬ 
duced more than a hundred years ago. I have 
grown this plant nearly 2 feet in height. It 
makes a long, dense spike of creamy-white 
flowers, the whole plant being clothed with 
hairs, the dark-green leaves being obtuse, linear 
lanceolate, and closely set together. It blooms 
during the summer months of its second year. 
Native of the Alps of Switzerland and Austria. 
C. turbinata is a dwarf plant, compact in 
growth, and the bells are thrown up well above 
the leaves. These are large, in the way of 
C. carpatica, and of a very deep-blue. It 
flowers through the summer months. C. Vidali 
is a shrubby plant, growing 2 feet and more 
high, and bearing spikes of large bells, which 
are pure-white, contracted in the middle. It is 
a native of the Azores, and therefore must be 
grown in a pot in the greenhouse. C. Zoysi is 
a dwarf, compact plant, seldom exceeding 
3 inches or 4 inches in height, each stem bear¬ 
ing a long, tubular flower of bright azure-blue. 
It is a charming plant for crevices in the 
rockery. It comes from Austria. There are 
many others, and all are beautiful in some 
degree ; but these here named are amongst the 
best known to me, and well worthy the attention 
of those having accommodation for such plants. 
Even the kinds which are included amongst our 
wild indigenous plants are well deserving atten 
tion ; ana these I will refer to upon a future 
occasion. J. Jarvis. 


473. — Trimardeau Pansies. — These 
have the habit of ordinary Pansies, the flowers 
being very large and varied in colour. If you 
wish them to bloom through the summer small 
plants should be used, as larger ones come into 
flower early, and are exhausted by the middle 
of the summer. Let the ground be rich, not 
using rank dung, but some that is well decayed, 
or if this cannot be had, top-dress later with 
some artificial mannre. A most important 
point is watering in hot, dry weather, so that 
the plants do not cease growing. Keep the seed 
pods picked off, and the plants will then bloom 
till late in the autumn.—J. C. B. 

432.— Green Primrose.— I am surprised 
tosee that “ Mr. A. G. Butler,” see Gardening 
April 25th, page 104, seems to look on a wild 
variety of the Primrose with white flowers as a 
“ weakling." I know of several such plants here, 


and should be glad to send him one for experi 
mental purposes if he will give me his address. 
We have also—in some places about here—any 
amount of wild pink Primroses.—G. Barrett* 
Hamilton, Kilmarnock , New Ross, Co. Wexford. 

-I was rather amused at “ Mr. A. G. 

Butler’s ” supposition, in reply to “ Green Prim* 
rose,” No. 432, in Gardening, April 25th, page 
104, that the whiteness of his wild Primrose in¬ 
dicated weakness. Arguing upon such premises, 
I suppose, as in garden kinds, yellow deepens 
into orange, brown, and shades of red, we may 
look for a proportionate increase in strength and 
vigour corresponding with the increase in depth 
and intensity of colour. The plants were prob¬ 
ably over-divided, or afterwards neglected, 
because, as a matter of fact, a lady in Surrey 
has a single white Primrose that she has largely 
increased and grows extensively, whilst many of 
my acquaintances have gathered white-flowered 
forms from the woods and cultivated them in 
gardens successfully, and increased them freely 
by division.—A. H. 

485. —Daffodils not flowering. — You 

do not say at what timo of the year they were 
planted. I have generally found that when 
planting is deferred beyond December the 
growth for that season is not so robust, although 
the stored-up energy in the bulbs will enable 
them to bloom fairly well. The consequence is 
that they become considerably weakened by 
reason of not being sufficiently furnished with 
roots at blooming time, and the following 
year they often fail to flower. Do not disturb 
the bulbs, but in the winter give them a top 
dressing of rotten dung, and they will probably 
flower very well next spring, as this season they 
have nothing to do but make leaf and bulb 
growth.—J. C., Byfleet. 

469 — Galll&rdiagrandiflorabybrlda 
—This and Its varieties are quite hardy in fairly 
light soils, but in those of a heavy, moisture 
holding nature they are better taken up in 
November, and laid in in a cold frame until the 
middle of March. Mine are now coming along 
nicely, and they have been in the open ground 
unprotected all through the late severe winter. 
They were in bloom up to November, and I 
consider them of the greatest value for the out 
door garden. They split up into many crowns, 
and can be easily increased by division at the 
present time. Seeds sown now will make bloom 
ing plants for the late summer and autumn, and 
fine specimens another season.—J. C., Byfeet. 

M7. -Gravelled drive and avenue.—A firm, 
hard surface la more oomforiable to walk and drive upon 
t han loose gravel; itisalao easier kept free from weoda 
A dressing of salt or some other weed killer once a year 
will be all that is necessary. If there is much traffic, 
occasional repairs will be required ; but that has nothing 
to do with the mode of keeping.—G. H. 

621.— Waste ground.— Get the land into good oon 
dir ion, and plant it witn Brussels Sprouts. Savoy Cabbages, 
and Scotch Kale not later than June. These will pay. If 
anything will; but where the Jerusalem Artichoke fails 
to do well, there is not much choice left in the selection 
of suitable orops.—E. H. 

529.— The best aspect for growing 
Violets. —An east aspect is a good one for 
Violets, but in Ireland, where the rainfall is 



Campanula macrantha. (Fig. 2.) 


greater than in England, they ought to do well 
in a south aspect, especially if mulched with 
half an inch or so of leaf-mould when the weather 
gets hot and dry. Where Violets are much in 
demand I have found it an advantage to have 
plantations in different aspects.—E. H. 
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522.— Manure for a lawn —Ifc ia rather 
late for applying bones to a lawn, unless in the 
form of meal, but there is nothing better where 
the turf is thin and weak ; 7 lb. or 8 lb. to the 
square rod, distributed equally will make a 
permanent impression upon it. Clay’s manure 
is also excellent for any purpose ; so is ichthemic 
guano ; and the patent silicate manure ia worth 
a trial.—£. H. 


FRUIT. 

PROFITABLE PEARS. 

ALTHOUGH the season for planting is, of course, 
now over, I think it well to call the attention of 
anyone who may be now entering upon the 
possession of or management of a garden to look 
well to the state of the fruit-trees during the 
coming season, with a view to planting others 
in the autumn ; and I think that Pears claim 
more attention than has hitherto been given 
them. I allude especially to their culture on 
walls. The time doubtless will come when very 
many Pears will be grown and sold in this 
country; but as these will bo principally 
gathered from trees grown in orchards, the 
quality, os a rule, will be second rate. That 
heavy crops of good fruit are to be met with on 
standard, pyramid, and bush-trees I readily 
admit; but these are few and far between, and 
by far the cleanest and most valuable Pears are 
to be had from wall-trees. Given shelter and 
warmth, no matter what the aspect may be, 
better or saleable fruit is invariably produced. 
In years of plenty the best Pears always sell 
readily, and at good prices, and there is no 
likelihood of a glut ever occurring. The exten¬ 
sive planting of Pear-trees may, therefore, be 
safely advised with a view to future profits. At 
first sight it may appear somewhat useless to 
recommend planting Pears extensively, especi¬ 
ally where the walls are already partially fur¬ 
nished with fruit-trees of various kinds ; but I 
am of opinion that at least one-third of the wall 
space, including ends of stables, outhousos, and 
many dwelling-houses, is far from being profit¬ 
ably utilised, and that in very many private 
gardens room could be found for numerous 
young trees. For instance, dessert and cooking 
Cherries other than Morellos rarely, if ever, pay 
for cultivation against walls, it being possible to 
buy more fruit with the money saved in netting 
in one season than can be grown in three years. 
It would be much better to cut out gradually or 
otherwise many of the Cherries aud replace with 
Pears. It is also unwise to grow many common 
Plums against walls that could be turned to a 
much better account with Pears. That Plums 
aro needed in most establishments there is no 
denying, but as a rule they do well in the open, 
and are of far too perishable a nature to be 

f iven very much space. I also fail to tee why 
'ears are not quite as ornamental as Wistarias 
and other strong climbers to be seen against 
numerous house fronts, and they certainly pre¬ 
sent a far more tidy appearance than do half- 



Pear Beurni Cl&irgeau. (Fifr. 1.) 


starved Robbs, Loniceras, and such like. Ivy 
and Virginian Creepers, beautiful as the latter 
may be at the present time, monopolise far too 
much wall space, and Pears would grow and 
cover the walls if not so quickly, yet certainly 
quite as effectively. Having tried to make out 
a strong case in favour of Pears, it will not be 
out of place to further discuss what 
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Varieties might be planted advantageously. 
Supposing the bulk of the fruit is, when ripe, to 
be sold, extra regard must be paid to size, 
colour, and appearance generally, flavour being 
of secondary importance. In some few in¬ 
stances, however, it is possible to combine a 
variety of good qualities, and varieties possess¬ 
ing these are to be most commended. Such 
early sorts as Doyenne d’Ete and Citron des 
Cannes are not worthy of wall space, but if 
there is a high wall to be covered, Jargonelle 
may be planted. This season Williams’ Bon 
Chretien against walls proved very profitable, 
the standards and bush-trees failing to bear any 
fruit. Space might, therefore, be found for two 
or three trees of this old favourite. Beurr6 
d'A maul is very frequently succeeds admirably 
as a pyramid or standard, but produces finer 
fruit on wall-trees, and the same may be said of 
Beurre Superfin. Pitmaston Duchess also bears 
well as a pyramid or standard, but the fruit 
nearly always presents a scratched appearance 
when ripe, and is not nearly so fine as that 
obtained from wall-trees. This extra large 
variety is very profitable, and the quality is not 
to be despised. Doyenne Bousaoch is a sure 
bearer, and the fruits are extra large and of fine 
appearance, but like those of nearly all the 
preceding „ v eep badly. Nouveau Poiteau 
with me rare.j I, Js,and it is a useful variety, 
keeping fairly well after it is ripe. Comte de 
Lainy, though not large, is really a very profit¬ 
able Pear. It is a heavy cropper, keeps fairly 
well, and is both attractive in appearance and 
good in quality. Beurre* Clairgeau (Fig. 1), as 
far as its quality is concerned, is second-rate, 
but those who grow for the markets ought to 
plant it, as it is a sure bearer, and the fruits 
are large, brightly coloured, and ripen early in 
November. Louise Bonne of Jersey is one of 
the best for the market, good samples being 
readily bought up. It ia a most reliable 
variety under any form of training, but the wall 
trees produce by far the best fruit. Duchesse 
d’AngoulAtne I would also find room for, this 
being a sure hearer and the fruit large, keeping 
fairly well. Marie Louise is simply indispens¬ 
able, and this is one of the most valuable of all 
Pears. Room ought to be found for several 
trees of both this and Doyenne du Comice, 
both being reliable bearers, while good samples 
of the latter fetch the highest prices in the 
markets. Beurr6 Bachelier (Fig. 2) is a fine 
serviceable variety,and HuyBhe’s Prince Consort 
rarely fails to do welL Beurre Diel proves 
exceptionally profitable, large old trees seldom 
failing to bear heavy crops of good-sized fruit, 
and which, keeping till late in November, 
generally sell very well. It is the late varieties 
that really pay beat, even the Vicar of Wink- 
field proving more profitable than choice early 
sorts. Josephine de Malines, Winter Nelis, 
and Beurr£ d'Aremberg are somewhat small for 
market, but they are well worthy of a trial. 
The latter remark applies to Clou Morceau 
(which spots badly), Olivier de Serres, Beurr£ 
Ranee, Bergamotte d’Esperen, and Ne Plus 
Meuris. W. 


RED-SPIDER ON VINES. 

One of the worst pests a gardener has to battle 
with in Grape culture is red-spider on Vines, 
and os the time is fast approaching when this 
diminutive yet insidious insect will be very 
busy, a little advice on one of the best means of 
destroying the pest may not be out of place. 
Perhaps the Black Hamburgh, of all others, is 
the variety which is the moat generally infested 
with red-spider, if I except Muscat of Alexan¬ 
dria. Seldom indeed, if ever, do the berries 
colour satisfactorily if the foliage is attacked 
with red-spider before colouring commences ; 
therefore, it behoves all cultivators to take 
means to check its ravages before it is too late. 
An experienced cultivator can tell at a glance if 
the spider be present or not upon the foliage by 
the colour of the leaves. If the spider is allowed 
to go on unchecked, the whole of the leaves will 
be destroyed by the sun, which, shining full 
upon the impaired leaves, burns them up. I do 
not advise such remedies as covering the hot- 
water pipes with sulphur, both in a ary and a 
wet state, the latter by painting them with the 
sulphur, mixed up to the consistency of paint 
with water. The pipes are then made hot and 
the house closed. It is then supposed that the 
fumes arising from the sulphur are strong 


enough to kill the spider; but in many cases 
the foliage is injured by an overdose of sulphur, 
given at a time when the leaves are not suffi¬ 
ciently matured to withstand the strength of 
the fumes. One other objection I have to the 
use of 

Sulphur, uton tiie hot-water tiles is that 
in the following season’s growth, if the pipes 
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have not been properly cleaned from the sulphur 
when the Vines are in bloom, the fumes arising 
from the pipes, in consequence of their being 
made hotter than common to maintain a higher 
temperature to assist fertilisation, injure the 
tender Bkin of the berries so much that rust 
takes place, aud in consequence the berries refuse 
to swell. In such cases the cure is worse them the 
disease, and in inexperienced hands much injury 
is done by the use of sulphur in the way 
described. .Sponging the leaves so affected with 
various mixtures, such as soapy-water, Tobaoco- 
juice, and such like is preferable to sulphuring 
the pipes, but it is a tedious process, fraught 
with danger to the berries and bunches. 
Although sponging the leaves will check the 
rapid spread of the spider, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that this be repeated occasionally to keep 
the pest in check. I have at some length pointed 
out the usual remedies employed and the dis¬ 
advantages attending the application of such 
measures ; I will now describe the method which 
I have found to be the most satisfactory in not 
only checking the spread of, but of totally 
destroying the spider. Vines once affected with 
spider are for several years subject to annual 
attacks in the same place. Directly the first 
appearance of spider is noticed on the leave®, 
dust the affected parts with sulphur in a dry 
state. When dry sulphur comes in contatftr 
with the spider it is almost certain to kill the 
pest. With care the sulphur can be applied to 
the leaves without damaging or disfiguring the 
bunches. H. 


523.— Unfruitful Vines.— The probable 
cause is unripe wood from the roots having got 
too deep or into some strata of soil that ia not 
suitable for them. Would it be possible to 
shade the house and lift the roots and put them 
into better stuff? If the Vines were mine I 
should be disposed to risk it, only making the 
border about 4 feet wide now, and laying a little 
warm manure along the front to encourage root 
action. The syringe used occasionally will keep 
the leaves all right till the border is made, and 
the roots will soon get to work. This is a drastic 
measure, doubtless, but with care there is very 
little risk in it. Assuming, of course, that the 
house, so far as regards moisture and ventila¬ 
tion, has been fairly well managed, deficient 
root-action and unripe wood are, I think, the 
causes of the trouble.—E. H. 

r.27.—Disbudding Vines.—Unless the Vines are 
very free-bearing, it will be better to wait till the bunches 
can be seen before removing all surplus wood. Weakly 
shoots may be removed at any time. The usual way is to 
select the ‘strongest shoot bearing the best bunch of Grap< e. 
-E. H. 


Our readers trill kindly remember that toe are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs oj plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a ptoturesque character. 

Original from 
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BULBS FOB OORRBSPONDHNTS. I should be glad to know' how to treat this impatient in Wiir someone please to explain the reason or the growth 
** order to keep it as a greenhouse perennial? Last year I inside dying, and Inform me if it is worth while trying 

was unable to preserve them, ana the one I have saved again to tram it inside the house?—W. H. D. 
Questions.—Queries and annum are inserted in through the winter this year is weak and unhealthy, and on.— Chrysanthemums for groups.—A few 

OamnniHa free of charge if correspondents follow the rule* almost leafless.— 1 T. E. B. weeks ago “Mr. Molyneux " gave me in Card rhino as 

*are laid down for their auidance. AU eot nmunieatymt 699. -Herbaceous plants for a border. -I have answer to a query re training Ohrysanthemumsferagroup 

for insertion should be dearly and concisely o» abou( : an o( garden, with shrubbery all round, vary- o? twelve plants at a show, saying he would be pleased to 

one side of the paper only, and addressed totte Editor j ^ width froi * 4 fegt ^ 16 feeK will someone kindly give me fuller advioe if I sent the wording of the prise 
GARDKKiifO, 37, Southampton-street, Covent ' g iv« me a list of herbaceous plants—tall, medium, and robedule. I have the schedule now, and the reading Is: 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the ^blishbr Swarf, so as to do away with bedding-plants? I only want “Group of Chrysanthemums, in pots, not more than 
The name and atldress of the V those that will bloom early and late, like the perennial twelve plants." It is a cottagers’ olass, but that, of 

addition to any designation he may desire to be used vr. ph | ox ^ —Shortlands. course, is no reason that they should not be done welL 

(As paper. When more than one query tftent^eacl * t t r l A niAA.nri«r« —I have 2 « Would Etoile de Lyon and Elise be suitable for the pur- 

should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswerec GOO.— Treatment 01 large Uieanaers. i nave ____. u AWn n n th« mhW. 

KmSSIssssa, fssr&JzSmZ s ?sstssmt 

time w advance of date, they cannot always be replied U looking sickly. Bloseom-buds of last season did not come w j ghoul( j bg 0 b]j«red (f he would give me a limited 

in (As issue immediately following the receipt of theft to anything Wou d % STT intend^rowiJg"j&it WeTty-SvV p’lISs for 


—Treatment of Impatiens Sultani.—I temperature of the greenhouse has been 40 deg*. to 45 dtgs. 
ild be glad to know how to treat this Impatiens in Will someone please to explain the reason of the growth 


should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswerec 600.— Treatment of large Oleanders. I have * . M jj Aa 

queries should be rotated. Correspondents should beat some large Oleanders in tubs horn 10 feet to 12 feet high JJJ n ? £ “jj*, 

in mind that, as GARDRNiiia has to be sent to prese some They havebeen all the winter in a cold-house, and are otherg ^ n the P fo ’ rm ot 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied U looking sickly. Blossom-buds of last season did not come w j a h ou j d bg { 

in the issue imtnediately following the receipt of theit to anything. Would it injure them to cut them down, or I intend irrowii 

communications. will someone kindly say what is best to be done ? E. E. will^hatd 


0 gainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly would 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and for lari 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist - grow t 

— _JJ..' .... A mmi ao nmilM 


will someone kindly say what is best to be done ?—E. E. 
Llkwkllyn. 

goi. — Chrysanthemums for large and 
small blooms.— I should be much obliged if someone 


list. I intend growirg about twenty-five plants for the 
purpose. Will that do?—J. B. 

612.— Rats In hot-bed frames.—! think the 


observations permit, the correspondents wno sees assist- grow inem on one or two About 80 annual Chrysanthemums (8 in. to 6 in. high), 

ance. Conditions, w^and means vary 80 xn ^fv aifSSjSf' “ 1 M 40 Tomato-plants, Vegetable Marrows Cucumbers, Cefcry 

that several answers to the same question may often be for decorating?— Young Gardbmkr. (email), and other things. On opening the frames the 

very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 002 -Dicentra (Dielytra) speotabllis in a ' next day not a vestige of anything green wss to be seen, 

the localities in which their avperience is gained. Corres- window.-I had a plant of this put in a sunny window excepliDg the Marrows and Cucumbers, which were un- 

pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardrutrs when it was only just coming up, and the sun drew it up touched. A heap of thrown-up manure was in the 

should mention the number in which they appeared. g0 high that it was too weak to bloom, and as soon as th» and fromthe side of it protruded the tall and 

- small buds showed themselves they died off again. Would hind legs of a large rat. and on lifting out the boxes and 

rtq tfif Ha a : !>-.»• Aanarftims.?MdH — someone kindly tell me what to do with it now, as I do j f ound holes, leading from a ohicken-houee in the 

not want to lose it, as l value the plant ? it is a large one. Kxt garden, and runs, and under one box three baU- 

P Asparagus —Maris, Gosport. growifrats, huddled together, dead. Whatever poisoned 

aoVJt /ui J.' A „ aVk/xnr win >A m* A n. 603 —Top-dressing for Potatoes—I have a plot them must have taken effect euddenly.for the big rat had 

Vegetable 8 , <kc.. for 8ho ^*~^“ l8 °“ e , on ® o( Poutoes planted on ground that had no stable or other not had time to reach a run. Was it the Tomatoes or 
kindly tell me what vegetables. Ac., are best to grow in a n lt lagt y ^ r or this, except that about two Chrysanthemums?- Cbickliwood. 

cottage garden or a show -Novicr. _bushelg of soot and half-a-peok of salt per rod were dug in 613. - Wire worms and Oil-cake.-I shonldlike 

581 -Growing outdoor Tomatoes.—WtU some- bpfore p i an tiog the Potatoes this spring. What is the to ask “A. H.” or anyone else who is interested In the 
one kindly tell me how to grow Tomatoes out in the open top-dressing to apply later on? I imagine that the soot and natter, a few particulars about wireworma bursting after 
garden in a good warm position facing south, but no wall l ga j t are no t sufficient on my shallow soil on the chalk, having fed on oil-cake? That they do so has been asserted 
—Tomatoks. Any information will be gladly received.— Sdssrx. over and over again in various publications, but hitherto, 

582.—Single and double StockB.—Will someone ^ —Treatment of Peaches In a forcing- as far as I am aware, those who have experimented on ttis 
kindly inform me if it is possible to tell from the foliage j,ouse —What is the oause of Peaches turning brown point by keeping wireworms in pots of earth, and feeding 
which ore single and which are double Stocks (Ten-week), atler th * are t h e size of Walnuts? And on another tree them with oil-cakes have found that they grow and thrive 
and, if so, how?—T. H. j n the same house the Peaches have white spots on them amasingly on it. Now, “ A. H.” has verified the foot that 

5 K 3 .—Bottllnjr fruit without sugar.-Will like mildew. What is the cause? The trees are rather they do burst, and it wouldI be most interesting to all cul- 
someone kimilymform me of the simplest method of old, but have plenty of foliage, and are dean. They have tivatore ofpUnis if he would kindly give rome 
bottling fruit without tugar, bimilar to that sold by Crosse been syringed morning and evening, wad have been motion about it. I want to know how Iodr wirewornM 
Blackwell, Ac. 7—It H. watered several times since the fruit set. Is there any will feed on the oake before they burst, and 


id Blackwell Ac 7—It H.’ watered several times since the fruit set. Is there any will feed on the oake before they burst, and when that, 

M ’ » ’ * Wk.f u time when they are swelling that they should not le to them, unfortunate occurrence takes place, do they 

584. —Tallp-leaves turning yellow.-What is time when ^ y burst as an over-ripe Gooseberry does, or does Uieir skin 

>e reason of Tulips in a greenhou*e going jellow at syringedlor waierear separate suddenly with a snap, and in what part of the 

ie top of the leaves Just before they are going to flower, 605.—Claim for ftuit-tree8, &C.^^ d iup ture occur? Has " A. H.” ever iten one 

,d then dying away?-S. G. F. B. kindly in orm me it I can icUlm any!^h.ng tor 180 fruit « hS toSly seen them afterwards? I am sure If 

585. — Propagating and treatment of Gar- trees, which j *javc * P^P** . ut / A. ve been living here 41 A. H." would kindly answer these auestions, many others 

denlas - When is the best time to take cuttings of these, small hot-houw that I have buUt? I have been h mg n e u u would ^ vg mu0 K obliged to him, as It 

and what treatment do they require ? Are they difficult Ataafe ^^‘noUcl Sa matter which should be cleared up.-G. 8. 8. 

to grow from cuttings? of my garden, which is about 60 perches in extent. I buv 614.— Azalea mollis buds dropping Off.— I 

586. —Forcing Lettuces.—Wbioh are the best sorts? _ g *„w and aell. so I thought that I could claim for had two plants of this Azalea sent me last September. 

What soil and treatment do they require? Should they . hot-house. Or could I remove them from On arrival they were carefully potted in good loam, peat, 

be grown in pits, and is it necessary for the pits to have —-— J — — 1 *■*- —*- 

hot water pipes through them ?- X. Y. Z. ‘?* 


587.- Cedar or Fir for lawn planting.— Will h fi5v^flowers will do best in a sandy ,n a 0001 greennouse wun me iru Bt juo. m.^ 

m eooe kindly «... « WSSpSlSS SS‘Sg JS 

., Uorsforth. thing here seems to be dried up, I haveiaii wpeotsexcep wjthjn tbe , Mb glx weekg then fl 0 wer-buds showed. Then 

™ m a wire-baaket. 


someone kindly tell me tne m 
grOAing, ami most beautiful 


A W R. * and sand, sifted and well mixed, the roots well laid out, 

n ’ . _ Kn _._ flAnrani Will someone and the earth presred down hard; they were then placed 

^•"G pow iUff kardy flOWC • gandv in a oool greenhouse with the frost just kept ouL They 

ndlv tell me what hardj flowers will do best in a sandy nQ * wfttered durine the wint er, except when 


Locality, ilorsforth.—M. II. S., llorsforth . nortE ^wo^Mand Ivy-leaVsd Pelargoniums did well wjthjn the last 8l * we eks,, lhe n ^er-bud*»*howed Then 

.^-Maiden hair Ferns in a wire-basket, on the west ipect; but I want permanent TmIots su^m of development 

-Would someone please to tell me how to grow these hardy p i an t« and annuals. Have 1 a chance with Auriculae L h * «iSnS 3 the 

Ferns in a wire-biket with Moss, and wWch of the fA rnaWe, and what aspect will suit them? Would spent ££ Such^^ftheit^ 

Maiden-hairs would suit best ? Marik, Gosport. Hope bind the soil a little ? I I^nn^?flndanvtr.<^ ffirseoUi oS them. The conser- 

589 .— Training Ivy-leaved helargoniuins.— will not spare time or pains if I know I am on the right vatory j g due aouth—a lean to. To-day the temperature, 

Having a large quantity of these plants, I should be thank- road.—New Hamd. when the sun was shining, was 80 degs. Both plants are 

ful for advice as how best to train thnn for show sped- 0Q7 _g a ddle boiler in addition to a flue.— 1 on the nme sUging, and are treated alike. One seems 

mens, and also for conservatory decoration?—A. J. be if anyone could advise me on this matter ? ‘•bewitohed,” the other hitherto Is doing well, scarcely a 

590 —Treatment of Maiden-hair Ferns in a i have a good briok flue I value very much. The fire place bad fa]llDg M ye t. The colour of the flower is a pale ugly 
room.- Will someone please to tell me what to do with and i g 2 ft. 3 in long, and about 18 in. wide. If I removed the terra-ootta Can anyone kindly tell me the probable cauae 
how to keep some young plants of these Ferns in a room ? th ick pantiles forming the top and sides of the flre-place, of budg dropp j nff< an< | how to manage them, for I have no 
I have had some once before, but they all died.—M aris, and ^bstituted a saddle boiler, allowing the smoke top** ^p^anoe with these plants?—N il DssrBRARDUM. 

Go-port. through the boiler, and as before, along ttmlhie, ™uWlt ^ rfpkaTF.D QUERY 

5 'J 1 .—Usee of wood^sbetkjAre vrood-Mhw^tood Due.'ind^o'uUi thcht.t tramfcrrud 336 —planting & Hower border.-Would Kin.- 

M. “r *J«riigChoSJthe- to th. ~ddl. b. u> addition to tho hoot I now h»voT- klm ,, y ^ivto. union. I v. w.y lor p..ntio* 

= iSUi^.TS 1,0,,,rin8,,,irChr5,10th '- G 0 <r!£rowlng Boses and gr«n-fly. - My S£"tft moT^o“ hooj. P , «d 

s”*—Oil-lamps and Peaoh-t^^U 

the*trees v—E>\ iV?rkia. U ^ ><? nJUr, ° appearance of the plant*. I ha ve at]present several Rose- Tq thfl fdlmoinq queries brief editorial replies 

Plants for summer-house walls, &C. l £ t e 8 8 and esc ire now pushing out youog growth, which are given ; but traders 
—Are there any plants suitable for hanging-bask eta and oovered with the green-fly. A friend of mine told me znsioers should they he able to offer additional 
for c limbing up the walls of the interior of a small rock thatthe way he keeps his Roee-trees clean of the fly is by sluice on the various md®ect&* 

Munmer-hou«e, with only the light from the doorway, and gvr j nsr j n| r them with the water (when cold, of course) in nntowloMum crocidlDterum (J. 

two very «m.ll window b?-J. O. w’hlof^.r-.^v^h.v, 

5:H -Ou cumber-leaves witherlug.- 8 ome of w m K | V e me his opinion on this subject?—T. M. J. To th# ^ mv recollection, however, the flowers are 

1 ha leaves of mv Cucumber plants that are Just coming — Manag ement of the cool greenhouse. gma n orange-yellow, with some darker spots, and pleas- 

into bearing droop and wither. I examined the ,, wou j d be valuable to me and doubtless many other a „tiv fracrant. It comes from about Pamplona; but it is 

rcot,», but (ail to find tbe cause. Would anyone kindly amab€Ur8> if someone would kindly give a short article on noba p ] aD ( that you can buy readily, nor one that Is 
advite as to the treatment,?-J. O. the dv]y r0 utine of ordinary cool greenhouse work. The want< j _m. B. 

«fi._.Pelargoniums and Violets In a bed.— ^ice given should be on the common matteiB of potting, pMn*-follaffedexhibition plants (F. G.). 

1 s^oul l be much obliged for some information as to the watering, propagating, shading, —We shoald Say tha*Selaginella ca»ia arborea is a fine- 

best plan of planting a bed of liRht-foliaged Pelargoniums, watering'pot plants, such as Zonal M«wniuma^Helic- I f JJJifJJent to every sente of the term, aa It is grown 
m 1 want it mixed with blue Violas. Should both be tropes, Ao., should the foliage be well wetted both moral g (or thg beautv of ita foliage, and not for its 

planted at the same time to give proper effect ?—W. B. ana evening, and if notrallof them—which . Whichplants P Y however, bound to state that we have 

vw -AlstrmmeriBS.—I bought a dozen of these require.shade fromJnown'judges Uk7exce P tion to SelaginelUs and Fern. 
litely,amltill a week ago had them covered over with sun? When "houW shading^ be put on the shown as fine-foliaged plants. 

manure. Only two have come up, and I read the other day all over? tuEleS will suggest ^ftU bints. -Law- (, 17.-Treatment Of Zonal Pelargoniums 

that they are very easily injured with frost. Is it possible who knows the fcubj , gg S\—Theve should not be shifted immediately after 

mine can be dead, or are they still likely to grow ?- Mss son. r . ffree nhouse.- being cut back, but they may be repot ted as wooni as ttey 


Welllngtonla 


iiiu.— 

branches turning In 18'8 
n the middle of my lawn a trained 


£liUr. they 8 r., or »«,»«. .B^tl..,«d, .. . 


ys»rs old.—R. Brub. 

Digitized by 


and the roots were well covered with stable-manure. The | 
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618.— OdontoffloBsnm Sanderl&nuxn (T. Ada- 
way ),—This correspondent writes saying his plant of this, 
which has been in bloom since Christmas, is now going 
past Can I ascribe any reason for this ? I really Bhoula 
think he was thanktal for it 1 must say it speaks well 
for the species to have remained so long in beauty ; but 
it is quite time it was past—M. B. 

019.— Goody era Dawsonl&na (G. B.) -This is 
the name of the leaf sent, ft occasionally is to be found 
under different mines, bnt this vou may depend upon is 
ths correct one. The mine you have i» by is a very oid one 
(AntBciochilus Eldorado); it is a very pretty fascinating 
name. It will grow free enough in peat and Sphagnum 
Moe*, in a warm, moist, shady place.—M B. 

620.— Insects In hot-becl8(//. D .).—Ants in a hot¬ 
bed frame may be trapped in a saucer smeared with honey 
or treacle, and then be killed afterwards with boiling 
water. All the family of aphides may be killed by fre¬ 
quent fumigations with Tobacco. Other inseots. such as 
wireworms, can be trapped with slices of vegetables, Ac., 
plaoed just beneath the soil, to be frequently examined. 


62L— 1 Thinning kitchen garden crops (C.T.S,\ 
—In thinning such orops as Turnips and Carrots at this 
season, too many should not be removed, for, as soon as 
they are large enough for use, a portion of the crop all 
over the beds may be gathered, which will give more room 
to those left to increase in size. Early Carrots, It ft 4 inohes 
apart at the first thinning, will have spaoe enough. In 
thinning out the early crops of Spinach, leave the plants 
6 inohes apart. 

622.— Ferns on Cork (D. IF.).—This enquirer says 
he has covered the back wall in his greenhouse with Cork, 
and now he wants me to tell him what kinds of Ferns will 
do well on it? This 1 oannot do, for I think I msy ssy, 
with all truthfulness, that I never saw Ferns doing well 
on such a dry, harsh substance as Cork. Pull it down 
again, plaoe some Fern-tiles on the wall, and you may get 
the wall covered ; but you never will with it in t he stale 
It is now in.—J. J. 


623. — Gooseberry and Ourrant cuttings 
(C. B. H.) i—Yes, these should be looked over now for the 
purpose of rubbing off any beds that may be growing at 
the base, in order to ensure stems free from suckers, and if 
bushy treee are desired, stop the new growths when they 
are about 4 inohes long. Any that may be intended for 
furnishing noith walls, should be allowed to grow on iu 
ooidon fashion —that is, retain the leaders intact, and stop 
only the side ehoote. 

624. — Panloum varlegatum (P. H. L.).— Yes, 
this is a very pretty little variegated plant, suitable for 
filling a basket alone, or for being employed with other 
plants. When any erect-growing plant, such as a Draceena, 
f« used for the centre of the basket, the Panicum may be 
used with good effect to form a fringe to it. The varie- 
gatum is distinct and constant, and the foliage drooping 
down over the sides of the basket completely hides it, and 
produoes a very happy effect. 

625. — Exterminating Bindweed (£.). —The 
common means of destroying Bindweed is to fork it out, 
tsklog away every portion of the roots and burning or 
otherwise destroying them This, however, oannot always 
be done, but whenever the ground is not under crop, it is 
well to use the fork if the roots are deep. A certain 
remedy, however, is persistent snd regular destruction of 
the tops by hoeing. If these are never allowed to push 
above the ground for more than a week without belDg 
destroyed, the roots soon perish. 

626. — Short Grass for h O t-beds ( Hotbed). —Short 
Grass does very well to work into a hot-bed with long 
stable-manure ; but though it heats rapidly its warmth is 
transitory coming up as it does to a fteroe heat in twenty- 
four hours, and as rapidly declining. The material is too 
full of sap and too fragile to make a permanent hot-bed; 
the process of fermentation is so very rapid. We have 
found a few barrowsful of short Grass useful to plaoe 
round a frame where the bottom-heat was declining, but 
it is of little use for permanent work. 

627. —Butter Beans ( D, J.). —Yes, Mont d’Or, or 
Golden Butter Beans, are a nice addition to our summer 
vegetables, and anyone who can manage Scarlet Runners 
oao grow them, the general treatment required being the 
same. The flavour of the Butter Beans is, we think, 
something between the Dwarf Frenoh Bean and the Vege¬ 
table Marrow, with something distinot from both. The 
pods are, if gathered y oung, tender and easily cooked, and 
require no cutting or slicing of any kind, as they aie best 
oooked whole. It would certainly be well to give them a 
trial. 


628. — Spot on Carnations (A.//.).—This gentle¬ 
man asks (see page 101 of Gardkxiko Illustratko) if I can 
belp in the matter of “spat on Carnations V I would 
gladly do so, but I am sorry to say that it is quite beyond 
ray powers. To tell the truth, I am not acquainted with 
the malady, never having, to mv knowledge, oome across 
it. However, if someooe would kindly send me a few 
affeoted leaves, I will gladly examine them, and endeavour 
to find out the cause. They would be doing me a kindness 
at the same time, as I am always interested to see suoh 
things.—G. 8 . 8 . 

629. —Camellias in a cold-house (C. H .\—We 
should say that Camellias should succeed well in the situa¬ 
tion named. A little shade over the glass would be benefi¬ 
cial in very hot, sunny weather in summer. We would 
plant in a compost of half turfy loam and peat, first taking 
out the natural soil some 2 feet in depth, and placing some 
6 inohes of brick rubble in the bottom for drainage, lay log 
thereon Borne whole turves to keep it open. Good hardy, 
free-flowering kinds sre as follows: imbriosta, pseoniflora, 
Ohandleri elegans, alba • plena, Donkelaari, and Lady 
Hume’s Blush. 

630. — Aerldes Fieldlngl (Ths Fox-brush 
Aerldes) {J S .).—This is the name of the flower sent, 
and a very good dark variety it is. I am very glad to 
know you are fond of Aerides, for I consider them and 
also Vandas charming ornamental plants. You should en¬ 
deavour to get a few together now that they are cheap, as 
lam of opinion that the prioesof all these plants will soon 
go up considerably. The majority of the kinds may be 
wintered safely in a temperature of 60 degs. Some there 
are which may be allowed to have a lower temperature 
without harm, and some few must have more heat. You 
appear to be managing them wglL—M. B. 

Digitized by (jOCKjlC 


631. — Insects on Cucumbers and Melons 

(IF. J. Atkins ).—The inseots you forwarded are one of the 
mites, and belong probably to the genus Tetranyohus. 
They were very likely the cause of the injuries to your 
Melons and Cucumbers. As regards the best means of 
destroying them, much depends on the position you find 
them in. If they sre in the soil-as I presume they are 
from the earth in the box in whloh you sent them—water¬ 
ing well with boiling water would kill them. If they are 
on plants, try washing or syringing with soft-soap and 
water, to whioh add some flowers of sulphur.—G. S. 8. 

632. — Thonla Marshall® (j. D )-—This is remark¬ 
ably early tor the speoiee to be in flower. It is really too 
soon,the plants having had to grow all through the bad time 
of the year, and consequently oannot be so strong as they 
would if potted about the latter end of March, which is 
the right time, and the old bulb-like stems mav be easily 
kept quiet till then if kept cool and dry, and shaded from 
the sun, if any. It you have a quantity, I do not blame 
you for starting some early, and you might another time 
start some with a month’s interval between for a suc¬ 
cession of blooms ; but if you have not a quantity, keep 
them quiet for a longer time, and thus have them stronger. 
—M. B. 

633. — Odontoglossum noblle (J. M.\ — This is a 
very nioe form of O. Pescatorei. I oannot think why it 
should have been sold to jou ui der that name, except, as 
you say, to cell you another plant, seeing that you had 
already bought O. Pesoaiorei of the seller. As you say 
you have plants exaatly like it in flower, send it ba~k to 
the vtndor, and speoify what you would like to have in 
exobange; if you select something that will be above the 
10s. 6d. whioh you say theO. nobile cost. >ou can then say 
you are willing to pay the differenoe. You must not say 
this plant is not O. noblle, because it is, for nobile was a 
designation given to it after the name Pescatorei, and 
oonaequently it is a synonym.—M. P. 

634. — Propagating Paris Daisies (Margue¬ 
rites (»S‘ H. (?.)-These plants may be propagated both by 
outtingsand by seed. Cuttings would be the tlmpltst way, 
and quickest. Almost stall times there will be found r n the 
plants shoots of robust growth, and somewhat in advance 
of the blooms. There, taken off to the ler gth of 8 inohes 
or 4 inches, make capital outtings. Put them into 6-inch 
pots, two outtings in a pot, and in fii.e sandy soil: place 
for choioe in a gentle bottom-heat, where there is no rank 
steam. At this season, however, the cuttings should strike 
freely in almost any plaoe, whether greenhouse, frame, or 
window, if sheltered by a hand-light or bell-glass, and kept 
moist and shaded from hot sun for a time. 

635. —Plants In wall • pockets ( C . J#.).— Yes, 
these mav be built with cement on the walls; but a piece 
of stiok should be built in with it at first, and be moved 
occasionally a* the work proceeds. This will prevent it 
becoming a fixture When dry remove these p'eces of 
stick, and vou will then have an exit for watt r, which 
should be carefully oovered with drainage mateiial, and 
always bear In mind these pockets require a deal of water, 
for they cannot catch muoh from falling rain, and when 
the plants begin to grow, their leaves throw the rain off, 
so see that they are well attended to. I have seen many 
a one start well with these; but failure to give them 
water has brought about the d< atb of the plants, and they 
have been voted a bore; but a little oare and pains would 
have made all right.—J. J. 

636. —Treatment of Kerrla japonloa (Jew’s 
Mallow) (K.M.).— It is well known thiB shrub will flower 
freely under even the raoet adverse circumstances, and 
will grow in the very poorest of soils, yet It well repays a 
little extra attention. It forms a handsome bush in shrub¬ 
bery borders, but it is. upon the whole, perhaps, most 
effective as a well or pillar-plant, either intermixed with 
or closely associated with the Cydonia japonica. Both 
flower at the same time, and their colours harmonising 
well together, produce a striking effect. It is readily 
increased bv division of the roots, or by cuttings. As 
regards pruning, by cutting out the old flowering shoots 
annually, and enoouraging the strong growths that spring 
up from the base, much finer blossoms will be secured 
than if left undisturbed. 


NAMB8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS 

Names of pisnts.— Oliver C.—l, Platyloma rotun- 

difolia : 2, Bteohnurn triangulare.- J. T. B.—l Anemia 

mandiooeana; 2, Pteris scaberula; 2, Lomaria discolor; 
4, Elaphogloesum oalliefolium *, 6 , Litobroohia maoilsnta. 
- H. Perry , Catford. — 2, Euphorbia splendens; 

3, Agathna coelestis. The others were mere leaves, of 
such a miserable size, too, that we oould do nothing with 

them.- G. F. A.— 1 , Looks like Mormodes buccinator. 

You should send more material; 2. Dendrobium crassi- 

node, good variety- M. E. N .—Pteris stramlnea.- 

U. J. — 1, Dendrobfum orepidatum; 2, Dendrobium 
flmbriatum oculatum; 3, Dendrobium fimbriatum; 

4, Dendrobium superbum.- J. B.— Asplenium viviparum. 

- H. T.— Diplaous (Mimulus) glutinoMif. - Kate 

Thomas.— Dicentra thaiictri folia.- ShelWrook , C rot by. 

—Asparagus deoumbens.- C — A form of Narcissus 

oernuus apparently ; but specimens muoh past their best. 

- Miss Brennan.— Foraythia suspense apparently; but 

specimen was a very poor one.— Mrs. Uerbett Terry, Mor¬ 
peth —Doodia Epipactis. Prudhoe.— The Male Fern 

(Lastrea Filix-mas). 

TO OORRBSPONDNNTS. 

J. IF. Sturges.— We fail to delect any fungus on the 
specimen sent.—J. H. T. Weedon.— Apply io Messrs. 

Wm. Paul A Sons, Waltham-cross, Herts.- Falmouth.— 

We cannot tell you where you can obtain the manure in 
question. We have never heard of it before. The best 
way would be to apply to someone who deals largely in 
various manures.- E. Vaughan.—U the scarlet “Ger¬ 

anium” branch is healthy there is no reason that we 
know of why yon should not be able to strike cuttings 

from it.- \cw Hand.— Apply to Mr. J. Douglas, Great 

Gearies, Ilford, Essex, who will be able to fnrninh you 
with the information you require about the 4i ricula, Ac, 

- A. C. L.— Apply to Mr. J. Douglas, Great Gearies 

Ilford, Essex.- A Berkshire Man.— Apply to Mr. F. 

Hobday, Cavendish-park Nursery, Rock-road, Cambridge 

- Margaretta.— Apply to Messrs. Veltoh A Sons, Royal 

Exotio Nursery, King'B-road, Chelsea, London, S.W.- 

IF. B. S., Leytonstone.—The Cucumber-leaves seem as if 
they were scalded. Pleaee sav how the plants have been 
treated generally?- Colonel J. M. Richardson.— Apply 


to Rlohaid Smith A Oo. High-street, Worcester.- Sub¬ 

scriber.— The Lilies require plenty of light, and would 
therefore be beet without shading, if plenty of ventilation 

is given to tbe greenhouse- Enquirer.— Keep the water 

in the tank of the propagator at a temperature of 80 degs. 
to 99 degs. _ 


PANSIES —My plants are gems of health. I 

A offer Exhibition aoz. for 5s.: Tsmbill, Tom Travis, Robert 
Btobbie, Mrs. Freeland, R. J. Campbell, George Anderson. 

Anderson, Edith Brown, Niel Oillis Mri.Orant, Donald 
Morrison. John McKay.—A. BAILEY, JuK., Pansy Urower. 
Silk* worth, Sunderland. 


PANSIER.—14 strong Exhibition varieties, 
A 3s. fld.: My Lady. Mrs. J. McConnell, Neil MoKay. Mrs. 
J. Downie, F. Dalish. May Tate, George Cromb. John Brioe, 
Mr. Dear, Wm. Cuthbertson. Tom B*4L Mrs. Browed, Prin¬ 
cess B-atrice, Wm. Oaasey. Send for Catalogue. — A. 
B AILEY. Pansy Grower, Sunderland. _ 

5 8. COLLECTION.—30 splendid varieties of 

Greenhouse Plants, including Orchids, Ferns, c re epers, 
foliage aud flowering plants, Ao. 12 Orchids in 12 varieties, 
10s. 6 d. 12 Greenhouse Ferns io 12 varieties, 3a Coleus, 

Dahlia. Heliotrope, Iresine. Marguerites, Mimulus, Nicotians 
affinD, Petunias, Fuchsias. Verbena la 3d. per doz. Bedding 
Plants, mixed, is. 6 d. per doz. Geraniums, good strong plants, 
to flower at once, either bedded out or potted up for houar, 
3 f. per doz; Ivy-leaved, 4a to 6 s.; Bronze*. 5i. and 6 s.; tri¬ 
colors, 6 s.; Silvers, 4a 6 d. These are really good stuff, and 
sure to please. Cheap Geranium*, well-rooted and healthy, 
but i ot iu flower, Is. 6 d. per doa Lobelia and Golden 
Feather, *4. per doz. 12 Auricula. Is. f d. 12 choioe Pansies. 
Is. 8 d. Cu umber-plants. 6 d. each. Tomatoes, la 6 d. ana 
2s. 6 d. per doa Eddin's New, a good Tomato, and well worth 
a trial from all, 6 s. per doa, strong, from 34noh pots. AU 
carriage paid for cash with order. This is a genuine adver¬ 
tisement from a young man anxious to please.—WALTER 
BBBQMAN. Nurseryman, Castle Cary, Somerset. __ 

PLANTS FOR PRESENT PLANTING^ 

Cheap and good —Cornflowers, blue and splendid mixed 
colours, Snaodragons, Carter's choice strains Fo*get-me* 
note, Myosotis paiustris, summer-flowering seedling Pandas, 
fmm choice varieties, all la 3d. per 36 plants, free NiooUana 
afflaislswett-soentedTobaono), Mimulus. very large flowering 
prize, brilliant colours, Japanese Pin**, splendid strain, 
Musk-plante, all la. 31 per aoz , free.—THOMAS WAITE, 
Heamoor, Penzance 

F the midlands.—house, BUILD- 

ING 8 , 9 a-ree, splendid LAND, and fishing, £650. 
Bouse, compact buildings, 17 *ore* fruit ground and pasture, 
£9.4). Superior Furnished Residence, spacious buildings, 
about 14 aoresl and, £1,300 For particulars write—J. GUY, 
Bilcheater. Reading 


REDDING PLANTS.—Heliotrope, Fuchsias, 
AJ scarlet and other Geraniums, t ingle Dahlias, la. 3d. per 
dozen: 7s. 6 d. 100. Verbenas, Mimulus, Pansies, Petunias, 
25, Is. 3d.: 4s. 6 d. 100. Antirrhinum*, Asters, Stooks, best 
German, Phlox Drummondi, 50, Is. 3d. New early Tomato, 
Ruby, 6 strong plants, la 3d. All poet free —H. WOOL- 
MAN, Muntz street. 8 mall-heat.h. Birmingham 

BARR’S BEAUTIFUL HARDY DAFFO- 

DIL9.—Cut Specimen Flowers, correctly named, now 
ready, at following prioes, post free : One flower each of 12 
kind*, 2*. 6 d ; of 18 kind*, 3s 6 d ; of 30 kinds, 6 s 6 d.: of 59 
kind*. 12*. 6 d. Three flowers each of the foregoing, 6 s , 8e. 6d., 
17a 6 a., and 25s respectively.—BARR A 80N, 13 and 13, King- 
stree t. Covent Garden , London. _ 

■"TO MATO-PLANTS of all the leading varie- 

A ties, 24 strong plants for la id., free; very large plants, 
from 5-in. potr, 2a. per doz., free.—Ma. M. PILE, Biasing- 
b urst, 8 tanlebur*t _ 

fJHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Strong, well rooted 

^ plants, chokxst kinds, from tingle poti—Japanese, In¬ 
curved. Reflexed, including " Elaine," Fair Maid of Guernsey, 
MdUe. Lacroix, Jardin dee Plantes, Guern«*y Nugget, Ethel, 
Leon Lequay, Fdlioitd, Dr. 8 harpe, An. 12, in 6 vara, 3a; 
24, in 12 vara, 5a 6 d., free.-VICAR, Everton Vicarage, 
Bawtry. Notts. 


fjOLEUS.—Well rooted, strong plants, most 

^ brilliant colours, exquisitely marked, correctly named 
(cuttings, not seedlings), from very beet named varieties, for 
decorative pumores not to be surpassed Safely packed, 3a 
doa, free.—VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawtry. Notts. 


pUCHSLAS. — Strong, well rooted plants, 
A choicest kinds, correctly named : Elegance, Display, 
Alexandrian. Evertonian, Mr. Stephens, Charming, Schiller, 
Louis Colomb, General Lewal, General Got don. Nancy, Mrs. 
Hill, Jeanne d'Aro, Pauline, Lamenais, La France, Mra 
Bundle. Ac. 2s. 6 d. doz. in 6 varieties, 3a. doz in 12 varietlea 
free —VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, Notts. 

"DEG ONI A FUCHSIOIDES. — Strong, well 

U rooted plan*a charming for_greenhou*e. 3 for Is., 6 for 
la. 9d.. free.—VICAR Everton Vicarage, Bawtry. Notts 

TJIPLACUS GLUTINOSUS.—Splendid green- 

kJ house plant, strong, well rooted. 3 for Is., A for la 9d., 
free.-VIOAB, Everton Vicarage . Bswtry, No't a_ 

PELARGONIUMS. — Strong, well rooted 

A plants. ch"ico*t kinda 6 , in 3 varieties, 2a, free.— 
VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, Notta 

pUCUMBER and MELON-PLANTS.—“ Inf- 

v proved Telegraph” and "Sutton’s Invincible” Melon, 
strong plants, ready for planting. 2 for la 6 d., 3 for 2s , 6 for 
3e. fd.. free.—VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawtry. No^ts. 

n REENHOUSE COLLECTION for EARLY 

aA BLOOM.—Furhsiaa Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, Car¬ 
nations, Ac.. 30 strong plants, free 3s. 200 assorted seed¬ 

lings, for pricking out. Asters, Stocks, Dahlias, Petuniat, 
free, 2a Asparagus, plaot now. Colossal, strong, 2 rears, 
3*. 100, frea-HENRY J. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Fleet, 
Hants. _ __ 

PIFTY FINE EVERGREEN AND DECI- 

A DUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS, 1} to 4 ft., good 
variety, 5e.: carriage paid, 6 s 6 d. 18 Hardy 8 hmbs, bushy, 
for pot*, nice variety, tree, 3«. 18 Hardy Climber*. Ivies, 
Roses. &a, strong, fre», 3s. 12 Hardy Flowering Shrubs, good 
selection, free, 3s.—HENRY J. SHILLING, Nuiaeryman, 
Fleet, Hants.__ 

PLANTS CHEAP and GOOD.—Transplanted 

A Aster*, best varieties 6 d. dozen: single Dahlias, 9d. per 
dozen; double Dshlia*. choice teedlings, 1 *. dozen : Stocks 
(ten week), 6 d. dozen: Zonal Geranium*, choice seedlings, la. 
dozen; 50 assorted Plante, choice selection, Is 94., tree; 2a. 
worth or above, free.— HBNRY J. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Fleet, Hants. ____ 

OTRONG PLANTS, free, 3d. per dozen—Ivies, 

O Honeysuckles, Virginian Creepers, Lavender, 8 pfcn 
HBNRY J. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Fleet, Hants. 
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NOTES ON LILIES. 

It will, perhaps, be a* well if I commence b] 
describing the conditions nnder which I hav< 
been growing, and trying to grow, Lilies foi 
some eighteen years past. Situation, in th< 
▼•Hey of the Lea, about eighteen miles north o: 
London ; soil, a light, poor loam on gravel, re 
qoiring full manuring for most things; olimate 
oold, and subject to severe spring frosts; alto 
gether by no means a naturally favoured locality 
I will now head my list with 
Liuum colchicum or SzovitziANUM. —This 
well-grown, is, I think, the finest of our really 
hardy permanent garden Lilies ; colour, bright 
primrose, strongly scented when first open 
With me, in favourable spots, it grows about 
5 ft. high, foliage bold and handsome, each strong 
bulb giving five or more flowers. It should b< 
planted rather deep, the top of the bulb to lx 
o inches to 8 inches belew the surface. Ii 
planting a clump of these Lilies to be per 
manent, the soil should be taken out aboul 
a foot deep ; put some leaf-mould, or even verj 
rotten manure, into the hole, and fork it well 
into the soil at the bottom of it. Then replace 
3 inches or 4 inches of the soil taken outf and 
plant the bulbs, surrounding each with sand. A 
dusting of soot above and bqlow the sand would 
keep many enemies at bay. The best time U 
plant is the end of August, but even then a fine 
blossom must not be expected the following 
year, as this Lily reeents removal, but after¬ 
wards any trouble will be amply repaid. I dc 
not find the bulbs increase much in number 
though they do in size, but there is usually 
plenty of seed, from which, with a little care 
and patience, a stock can easily be raised. The 
seed should be sown as soon as ripe, by which at 
least a y«ar will be saved. The only drawback tc 
snooess with this Lily is that it sometimes suffers 
from spring frosts, which have now and then 
quite destroyed the blossoms for the year, 
though mot affecting the bulbs. Slugs will 
damage the stems when just starting, but a 
dusting of soot early in April prevents this. 
Do not use lime, it seems simply poison to Lilies. 
Next in order of merit oomes 

L. kxcklsum or testaceum. This is a very 
graceful Lily, 5 feet to 6 feet high, carrying an 
umbel of 7 to 10 bright-nankeen reflexed flowers, 
very sweetly scented. It requires no particular 
soil, and increases rapidly, so that the clumps 
should be divided about every third year. 
Spring frosts do not injure it, severe drought, 
which damages all Lilies, being its only 
enemy. It blooms abont the end of June, and 
can be relied upon. Neither of these Lilies 
are suitable for pot culture, nor do they require 
eurfaoe-manuring, as they do not make stem- 
roots. I think I must give the third 
place to L davnricum ana its varieties. 
They seem to grow in any spot, are very showy, 
about three feet high, blooming in June, giv¬ 
ing a fine umbel of 5 to 8 dark-orange to deep- 
blood-red upright flowers. The bulbs increase 
rapidly, so that replanting is necessary about 
every other year. Tbis Lily also seems im¬ 
pervious to spring frosts, and it is an excellent 
pot plant. Next I think comes the two fine 
Martagona—dalm&ticnm, dark-glossy purple, 
and the white form of jthq same. Thei treat- 
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ment given for L. oolchicnm will suit these 
entirely; the bulbs increase but only slowly. 
But I think I hear many of your readers say : 
Is there not a Lily called candidum, the lovely 
Madonna Lily of old gardens ? Is not this first 
and fairest of all ? Yes, undoubtedly it would be. 
But is it hardy, easily cultivated, and to be 
depended on ? My experience, I regret to say, 
is that it is none of these. More than once I 
have lost all my stock from an attack of a 
fungoid disease. Hard spring frosts destroy the 
blossoms for the year, long droughts cripple it 
for even longer. No ; its place is still lower 
down in the fist, beautiful though it is, for it 
must be remembered I am not giving a list of 
Lilies in order of beanty only, but of usefulness 
as haxdy garden flowers, so that next come the 

Tiger Lilies. These grow in any soil, and are 
quite hardy, blooming in August and September. 
The bulbs do not increase, but each plant gives 
abundance of small black bulblets* in the axils 
of the leaves. With a little care these make 
blooming bulbs in three years, so that the stock 
ia easily increased. If imported Japaneae bulbs 
can be obtained they are best, being more 
robust and the flowers larger than our home¬ 
grown bulbs. I am afraid these notes are already 
too long, and must leave my next, on the best 
of the L. pardalinurns, for a future time. 

_ W. A. 

F1RN8. 

TREATMENT OF MAIDEN HAIR FERNS. 

393 and 401.—The frequent enquiries made in 
Gardening respecting the treatment of these 
Ferns make it desirable to refer to some of 
the principal points in their management at 
greater length than can be done in the short 
answers usually given. In the first place, I may 
remind those who are asking for information 
that when the plants have plenty of roots 
which have not been weakened by being kept 
too moist, that they will bear greater hardships 
than the amateur reader seems to suppose. In 
nurseries where these Ferns are largely grown 
for sale, I have seen hundreds of them stored 
away in small pots nnder stages during the 
winter and kept there without any attention. 
To a certain extent this gives the key to their 
management in winter, when they are not 
grown in heated structures above the tempera¬ 
ture of an ordinary greenhouse. In other words, 
I may say it shows very clearly that it is better 
to keep the roots rather dry than wet from 
November until the end of March. Last year, 
about this time, I was shown a plant of Maiden¬ 
hair Fern that had been thrown, with other 
rubbish, into a corner in a back yard, the*owner 
thinking at the time it was dead. Several 
weeks after it was found amongst the refuse 
making fresh fronds and roots. It was taken 
np, repotted at once, and placed in a room- 
window. By the autumn it had made quite & 
respectable growth, and it ia still alive. We 
do not want any better evidence than this: that 
if this Fern is not exposed to actual frost, a low 
temperature will do the plants no harm. As I 
have before stated in Gardening, it is the dry, 
heated air of rooms in which there is a fire kept 
regularly, and too much water at the roots in 
the winter months, that weakens, if it does not 
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kill, the Maiden-hair Ferns. Another frequent 
source of failure is 

Over-potting. I frequently see small plant* 
in pots that are too large by half. It is these 
examples that suffer the moat from an excess of 
moisture at the roots. One feels a sorb of pity 
for the poor plants when they are in this con¬ 
dition at this time of year, as we find them 
making a feeble effort to form fresh fronds; but 
they are so weak that they wither away as soon 
as they have grown 2 inches or 3 inches high. 
Plants in that condition will do better in a 
temperature of about 55 degs. than in a greater 
heat; at the same time, the sun must nob reach, 
them with much force, nor currents of oold air 
be allowed to pass over them ; a certain amount 
of light they must have, but that can be afforded 
them without exposing them to the injurious 
influences to which I have alluded. Nearly all 
kinds of Ferns do better when they have a 
limited amount of root-room than when they 
have more space. Those that have filled their- 
pots full of roots may be put into others one 
size larger at once, using equal parts of loam 
and peat as a oompoet. Those that have been 
over-potted had better be taken out of tbeir 
pots at once, and after carefully removing the 
old soil, be put back into smaller ones. In every 
case use some sand with the potting-soil, ana 
well drain the pots. With regard to the old 
fronds, they should be cut off when they get 
unsightly. These Ferns are greatly benefited 
during the summer, when the roots are active, 
by being given some 

Liquid-manure, but it will do more harm 
than good if applied before active growth 
commences. For the class of cultivators for 
whose information I am writing, weak, clean 
guano-water is the best. Half an ounce of guana 
to one gallon of water, when dissolved, and given 
once a week frem this time forward until the 
end of October will keep the plants steadily 
growing. Soot-water is also good for Ferns 
1 lb. of soot placed in a vessel with two gallons 
of water, and allowed to stand for ten days 
before using, and applied in a clean state, makes- 
& capital manure for Ferns or any other win dour 
plants. J. C. C. 


CHOICE SPLEENWORTS (ASPLENIUMS). 
I am constrained to make a few remarks upon, 
these Ferns, having received a frond of Asple- 
nium viviparum from “S.B.,” asking in what 
way she can be successful in managing it. There* 
ia no wonder that this lady is anxious to know 
how to treat it, for it is one of the most beanti- 
ful and graceful species of the extensive family 
of Spleenworts. The Aspleninm in question le 
somewhat delicate in constitution, and, if planted 
in a conspicuous part in the Wardian case, one 
thing must be avoided, and that U the watering 
over-head with either syringe or the roseo 
watering-pot. If this is done it will cause the 
fronds to become black, and when in this slate 
they present anything but an agreeable aspect. 
The pota, or positions in the rock work, Ac., in 
which this plant and the others here mentioned 
are planted, should be well drained, and tbis re¬ 
quires to be kept open and free. The Boil should 
consist of good friable loam and leaf-mould, and 
peat made sandy, pressed down firmly, and it 
should be kept in a nice genial, mcist condition. 
0 If 
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A. viviparum, ag Bent by “ S. B.,” is of about 
; ta ordinary dimensions, but I have seen it as 
1 trge again; and I am told by those who have 
seen it growing naturally in the Mauritius that 
they have gathered fronds nearly 18 inches long, 
but I do not think it has attained to this size as 
a cultivated plant. The fronds are ovate- 
lanceolate in outline, three times divided (tri- 
pinnate), the segments being linear, and having 
the power to produce upon their upper surface 
a quantity of little plants, which reproduce 
the species, independent of its increase from 
spores. This Fern being so much in request 
has led to the name being given to many kinds 
which produce young plants upon their fronds, 
but wnicli, although viviparous, yet do not 
acoord in other respects. The best plan to adopt 
with all these kinds is to peg the frond on to a 
pot of soil, where the young plants will soon 
take r-oot. A. myriophyllum, is a some¬ 
what variable kind. The fronds attain to 
soikie 16 inches in length. They are three times 
divided, the pinnules being small and bright- 
green. It requires stove heat, and is widely 
distributed in the warmer parts of South 
America. A. Belangeri is another very elegant 
plant, growing in a vasiform manner, and pro¬ 
ducing fronds in an ordinary manner about a 
-'foot or 18 inches in length, and some 2 inches or 
3 inches in breadth, and bearing bulbils, or 
young plants, towards the end. The fronds are 
twice divided, and rich deep-green in colour. 
The plant appears to be peculiar to Java. 

A. bbachypteron is an exceedingly interest¬ 
ing and beautiful species, and, notwithstanding 
its being a native of Western Africa, I have 
^always found it grow better in moderate heat. 
It is dwarf in habit, and forms a delicate orna¬ 
ment in a W&rdian-c&se. The fronds are 6 inches 
or.9 inches long, bipinnate, the segments linear 
and dark-green. A. cicntarium is another 
species which appears to be common in the 
Island of Jamaica, and my previous caution 
against watering overhead is specially to be 
guarded against with this plant, or the fronds 
become disfigured with brown patches. It is an 
elegant, spreading Fern, with fronds three times 
divided, the segments being light-green. In A 
foitnosum we have a beautiful plant, but of 
quite a distinct aspect. It grows erect, with 
narrow fronds, which vary from 9 inches to 18 
inches long. The stem and middle are jet black, 
and the pinnce are more or less oat. It cannot 
suffer water overhead without becoming dis- 
• figured* A. Fabianum is a somewhat larger 1 
growing plant; the fronds are long and pendent, 
brought about by the dense massof young plan's 
which are produced on the upper surface. The 
colour 13 very d&rk-green, which renders it very 
conspicuous. The above kinds are all best 
grown in moderate heat, but they will thrive in a 
well-kept Wardian-case, if water overhead is 
avoided ; A. cioutarium being the most delicate 
kind# and A Fabianum the most robust. 

J. Jarvis. 

£taw Zealand Tree-Ferns.— In reply 
ta “St. John’s, Jersey,” I should imagine these 
would do well with you. I have no idea what 
the kinds are that you expect, and I suppose 
you know nothing of them yourself Most 
probably Cyathea dealbata and Dick sonia 
Bguarrosa are likely to be the kinds, and these 
may be stood upright in the greenhouse, and be 
sprinkled over with water morning and evening 
'but avoid wetting the crownB, as too much 
water in those at any time is apt to be very 
injurious. When the fronds have pushed up a 
little, they may either be potted or planted out, 
a^best suits the place. The largest Tree-Fern 
in New Zealand, is Cyathea medullaris, and it is 
the kind of which the natives eat the pith ; it 
- travels home very badly, as this pith turns to 
water in the crowns, and tots them. I know 
that in the case of the last lot of these plants 
Which I had home the majority had quite a pail¬ 
ful of water emptied out of each one, so that if 
you should have any of this kind, I should 
advise you to reverse them, and stand them heels 
uppermost lor a day or two, in order to drain 
them. The soil named will suit them, but do 
not overpot, and as they continue to grow, the 
stems should be frequently sprinkled, say two 
and three times in the course of the day, and, of 
course, they must be stood where the sun can¬ 
not penetrate. Now is a good time to receive 
them \ they should make good heads of fronds 
before winter.— J. Jarvis. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 
Greenhouse. 

Roof climbers may be allowed to extend sufficiently to 
afford a thin shade to the plants below; but their growth 
will require frequent attention to prevent crowding in 
certain plaoes, as such things as Passion-flowers and other 
faat-growing plants have a tendency to ding together and 
form a tangled mass, if neglected. The Mandevilla is a 
beautiful free-growing climber, but the green-fly must be 
kept from the young growth by frequent washings with 
the syringe This plant will do best at the ooolest end of 
the house, where plenty of ventilation can be given. I 
have had it grow out through the open ventilators in sum¬ 
mer, and flower beautifully on the growth made outside. 
Late-floweruig Azaleas and Pelargoniums must have alight 
shade to maintai • them in good condition as long as pos¬ 
sible CoioKri&rias also must have a oool, shady position. 
Hydrangeas throwing up or expanding their flowers should 
have liquid-manure. Cuttings of the shoots not carrying 
flowers wifi root now in heat. and if well treated will 
make good flowering stuff in 5 inch and 6-ioch po'a next 
year. Hydra< gea panioulata grandiflora makes a graceful 
pot-plant at this season. A well-grown specimen is always 
aitractive when laden with its large snowy trusses of blos¬ 
som. It is easily propagated from cuttings of the young 
shoots under glass, or the ripe wood in autumn in the 
open air. Camellias required to flower early next season 
mu-t be encouraged to gr^w freely by keeping oloae, with 
plenty of syringing, the growth to be ripened by removal 
to a cool-house, and the plants ultimately taken to a oool, 
shady position in the open to set the buds. Copious sup¬ 
plies of water must be given to these and all hard-wooded 
plants in good health now, when it is really neoeesary, but 
it is unwise in thi* respect to do to-day what may with 
safety be put off till to-morrow, or, in other words, do not 
antioipate the plants’ needs. The earliest Chrysanthemums 
may shortly be put into their blooming pots and be 
placed in position in the open air, and be staked or other¬ 
wise secured from the effecs of the wind; the best way is 
to put a stout stake to each plant, and then seoure the 
stakes to a wire stretched along the rows of plants. The 
plants intended to produce plenty of flowers for cutting 
should have the young shoots pinched in to induoe more 
growths to break out, and form a dense bush. The best 
compost is rough turfy-loam and old manure in about 
equal parts for the lasr. shift. When I had to do with a 
i oor hungry loam, I found night soil that had been laid 
up a oonple of years produce good results, both in flowers 
and foliage Liquid stimulants can be given later on when 
required. Nine-inoh pots are the usual Chrysanthemum 
size, but useful p'&nts for the conservatory oan be grown 
in pot* 2 inches smaller. Heaths going out of flower must 
have all seeds and faded blossoms removed without delay. 

Stove. 

Plants for table decoration have generally to be sup- 

[ died from the stove, as the tropics supply us with plants 
n greater*variety than is obtained from the temperate 
regions, especially as regards the tints of leafage, which 
are so useful in autumn and winter, when flowers are 
scarce. As a rule, the plants for table decoration must be 
in very moderate-sized pots. Five-lnoh pots are those 
most in request, and to obtain nioelittle specimens of suoh 
things as Crotons DMCtenas, Palms. Aralias, and Cyperua 
altermfolius variegatus, the piantSBhould be placed in the 

? ots beat suited for the object in view not later than June. 

he Crotons and Dracaenas must be grown in strong light 
to get well ooloured. Caladiums in small pots are very 
desirable for summer and autumn, especially the small, 
neat variety argyrites. Coleuses used to be largely employed 
for indoor decoration, but they are not much oared for 
now. Small, we I-grown plants of Asparagus plutnosus, 
and its dwarf variety nanu->, come in useful for a change, 
and for flowers there are the Begonias, Bouvardias, Oslo- 
si vs, &o. Ferns and Mosses wilt always be needed for a 
eh ng<\ and the more variety there is the better. Some 
of the Oold and Silver Fern*, well grown in 5-inch pots are 
very effective under artificial light, and the Adiantums will 
supply much variety and exceeding elegant foliage, from 
tbe dense, heavy masses of Adiantum Farleyease to the 
light and graceful bonds of A gracillimum. A. elegans is 
a very useful form of A cuneatum. Pteris arg>rea is 
perhaps one of the most useful of the variegated Ferns for 
room culture. All the Pterin family are useful, but are 
hardly rare or choice enough for the best effects, though 
they are ♦a-ily grown in a lower temperature than the 
stove. Cuttings of Poinsettias will strike now in a brisk 
heat, and will oome in useful for late-blooming; ic is not 
often one has too many of these brightly efleotive plants in 
winter Another thing that is never too numerous is 
Begonia insignia ; it stands a low temperature so well. 
Do not permit the early-struck plants of winter-flowering 
stuff to remain long in the cutting pots, as they never do 
muob good when this happens. As soon as they are potted 
off and well established thev will do better in pits or 
frames, kept rather close at first, and then as the season 
advance* more freely ventilated to ripen the growth. 
The syringe and the sponge will have to be oallrd into 
requisition at every favourable opportunity to keep down 
insects. A little soot-water when perfectly dear is a good 
thing to place in he syringing water. The proper way to 
make this is to place a peck of soot in a bag, ana sink it in 
a large tub of rain-water. L-ave it for a week, with an 
occasional stirring with a stick; then drop in a lump of 
lime to clarify the liquid. This will last a long time to 
dole out in small doses of a pmt or so to three gallons of 
water for -syringing young plants likely to be attacked by 
thrips.red-sp'der, or gre-n-flv ; in fact, it is a very good 
wash for all plants, and will uot injure tender foliage. 

Pits and Frames. 

These are useful places for bringing on young stuff in 
in mmmer. One or two dpep frames may be turned round 
to face the north, for growing Cinerarias, Primulas, and 
Auriculas in. Primula obconica will grow very well in a 
cool frame on a ooalanh bed in summer, and be in blossom 
for >he greenhouse in autumn. Mignonette, Balaams, 
Petunias, Regonias, and Bouvardias later on will do better 
in pits and frames than in the drier atmosphere of the 
usual plant houses. The Cockscombs must have bot tom- 


* In eold or northern district* the operationt referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten daps to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


heat, suoh as is afforded by the old-fashioned dung bed. 
Seedling Begonias also will grow fast in suoh a bed tor the 
present, later on, when the plants are well established, 
they may be moved to the greenhouse to flower, or be 
planted out in the open air to form beds and masse s. 
Seedling Gloxinias will do well in the hot-bed frame, and 
shotald be prioked off and pushed on tor autumn blooming. 
Window Gardening. 

Window-boxes for summer display should soon be pre¬ 
pared. Any ordinary jobbing carpenter will make neat 
boxes tor outside windows, either with or without fancy 
tiles to ornament the front, the ooet varying from Sa. 6d. to 
5s. eaoh, according to subetanoe and workmanship. I 
always think outside window-boxes, and inside, too, for 
that matter, should be as far as possible hidden by foliage 
and flowers, and where this is done one need not go to the 
expense of decorating the fronts of the boxes with tiles. 
8(411, some people like this kind of ornamentation, and 
one has to be in the fashion. Strong plants only should 
be used, as the season is a short one. White and yellow 
Marguerites, soarlet, white, and pink Pelargoniums, doable 
and single Tropeolums, and strong plants of the creeping 
Lobelia gracilis, rather than the dwarf ereot varieties, are 
the most suitable. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are indispen¬ 
sable. One of the best for draping the fronts of the boxes is 
the semi-double variety Mad. Crousse, Its growth is so free, 
and the flowere are of a charming tint, a soft, rosy-pink. 
Calceolarias will do in a shady window on tbe north aids 
of the house, as will also Musk and the Mimulus family 
generally. Canary Creepers and the major Convolvulus 
may be used either to train round the window, or to fail 
down over the front of the box. Creeping Jenny is pretty 
to blend with Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums in the front of the 
box. 

Outdoor Garden. 


Look over Roees frequently to destroy maggots and 
other inseots. Tobacco-powder is a useful application for 
green-fly. Soap-suds from the laundry is a very aheap and 
effectual wash, and if used frequently insects will not give 
much trouble. The maggots must, of course, be sought 
for in the curled up foliage and destroyed. Keep the 
muloh on the roots of newly-planted Roees, and unless rain 
oome they should have water. The stocks which were 
budded last year are, for the most part, breaking strongly. 
The stocks should have been headed back at the first upward 
movement of the sap. Ruboff all shoots on the stock, and 
dear away all suckers. Tea Roees may be planted out of 
pots. Mar6ohal N iel and other Roses, which have been bi t ten 
badly by the frost, should be out rather hard back. Tbe 
white Jasmine, for covering walls and arches, may be 
planted out of pots now; and Veltch’s Virginian Creeper 
planted now will start away at onoe. Spring is better than 
autumn for plan ting Clematis, and all plants liable to suffer 
from frost. Thin out early sown annuals as soon as large 
enough todraw. It is best done after a shower, or if rain does 
not oome at a convenient time, better give a soaking of water 
than leave the plants in a orowded condition too long. 
There is plenty of time to sow for suooessional blooming. 
Stake Sweet Peas, and if sparrows are troublesome dust 
lightly with soot. This will be a useful application to 
oheck the approach of snails and slugs. The Grass has 
not grown much this season as yet, but the roller and 
mowing machine must be used frequently now. Newly 
laid lawns may require the beater in addition to tbe roller. 
Use it after rain, when the turf is soft and impressionable. 
Run the knife along the Grass verges or edgings to 
straighten and put them into shape, and, it not yet done, 
drees weedy walks with salt or weed-killers when the 
weather is dry and settled. This is a good time to give a 
surfacing of new gravel to walks. Box-edgings that are 
rough and untidy may be put into shape, as they will soon 
beoome green again. Stake any plant whioh requires sup 
port. Examine Standard Roees, and seoure them with 
stakes and ties. 

Fruit Garden. 


It will be worth while to save the best of the forced 
Strawberry-plants (especially of that popular forcing 
variety, Vbomteeae de Thury), te plant out in a good 
border for autumn bearing. Good healthy plants of other 
kinds mar also be saved for making new beds. They will 
bear one heavy crop, and should then be oleared away. I 
never think that forced plants are worth keeping after the 
first crop out-of-doors. It will soon be time to think about 
making preparations for securing runners where forcing ie 
done. If laid on sods of turf the latter might be out now 
about 6 Inches square and 2 inches thick/ and staoked in a 
heap to be ready when wanted. Di-bud Peaohee, at the 
same time remove some of the small fruits where set coo 
thickly, as I believe in timely thinning. Dust a little 
Tobaooo-powder among the leaves to keep the green and 
blaok fly at a distance. The last named is the most diffi¬ 
cult to destroy when thoroughly established on a tree ; bub 
if the Tobacoo-powder is used in time it will not give 
muoh trouble. Apricots also should be thinned where set 
in clusters. It is a great temptation, where the blossoms 
set freely, to take a very heavy crop, but it is unwi*e to do 
so, as it may cripple the trees for the future, and it not 
infrequently leads to the branch dying, so common in many 
gardens It will be as well not to wholly remove tbe 
covers from wall-trees before tbe end of May, though on 
mild nights the curtains, or whatever protection is used, 
need not be placed over the trees. Caterpillars on Aprioot 
and other wall-trees must be destroyed; the ourled leaves 
will indicate their whereabouts. The Gooseberry cater¬ 
pillars must be sought for now, if there is any reason to 
expeot their presenoe. They will be found generally in 
clusters by the side of the midrib on the under side of the 
leaves. Where a keen-eyed lad oan be got hold of hand 
pioking will be the best and cheapest way of getting rid of 
them. Fruit-houses will require very careful ventilation 
now. It Is always a safe practice to open the top venti¬ 
lators an inch or two not later than 6 a.m., gradually in 
oreaeing the openings as the sun gives power. 

Veer©table Garden. 

Sow Peas freely now for bearing in August. On porous 
noil sow in trenches made like Celery trenohes, but oover 
the manure with 2 inches or 3 inohes ef soil, so that the 
roots may reach it just when the blossoms begin to set. 
Isolate the rows and plant dwarf vegetables between, suoh 
as Cauliflowers, Vegetable Marrows, &o. Broad Beans may 
be planted for a late crop, and Soarlet Runners may be 
planted freely now. The whito-seeded Runner is an excel¬ 
lent varietv, hearing even more freely than the old Soarlet 
Runner. Sow the main crop of Beet, If not already hi. 
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Hake ttenobes A feet apart and 16 inches wide for Car- 
doona. Draw drills along the bottom of the trenohes, and 
sow the seeds thinly in patches a foot or so apart, oovering 
about half an inch deep. Plant oat a row or two of early 
Celery, both white and red. The latter will be less liable 
to bolt. I like the Inoomparable White when it can be 
obtained true, but other kinds are sometimes sold for it 
The true variety was kept, I think, by the late Mr. Charles 
Turner some years ago, and is ve y robust, bat of dwarf 
habit, and rarely runs to seed before spring. Prick out 
Brooooli to get the plant strong and short in the leg before 
planting. The old Strawberry plantations may be planted 
with Brooooli. Often the plants are kept dwarf and sturdy 
by transplanting. The earliest sown Brussels Sprouts 
should soon be set out. It is best to give plenty of room 
for full development, from 2J feet to 3 feet apart between 
the rows will not be too much. Sow Lettuoes of both Cos 
and Cabbage varieties frequently now, making use of the 
north bordere for these and Radishes, Cauliflowers. &o. 
Sow Turnips in large quantities now as they have a better 
-chance. It is a good plan to sow a little artificial manure 
in the drille with the seeds to rush the plants on past the 
fly. Get the ground in good order for open air Tomatoes. 
The stronger plants may be set out against the south wall 
if slightly protected at night. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Everything ought now to be in readiness to commence 
planting out the bedding stuff as soon as the weather 
appears to have become sufficiently settled, and danger 
Crom night frosts ia no longer to be apprehended. That is 
to say, all but the very tenderest plants should be standing i 
in unheated pita or frames, with the lights drawn com- 


sunny windows Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Begonias of the tuberous section, Marguerites Petunias, 
both double and single, but especially the latter, Helio¬ 
tropes, Balsams, Lobelias, Tropmoiums, &c., are most 
suitable, and in shady places Fuchsias and Calceolarias 
succeed admirably with the pretty little Creeping Jenny 
or Moneywort (Lysimachia Numnularia). B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from May 16* A 
to May 23rd. 

Planted Tomatoes outside. The plants have been well 
hardened, and will be better out now than starving in small 
pots; in point of fact, I have had some plants out against 
a warm south wall nearly a fortnight. Tnere ia a good 
deal in position, and still more in their being properly 
hardened as regards immunity from damage by a slight 
frost, and these are matters which one has to And out by 
experience in each partioular locality. One thing is 
oertaln— th-* sooner they can be put out with safety the 
better. Potted Zonal Pelargoniums for winter blooming 
I am growing a large quantity of F. V. Raspail for winter 
cutting. Shifted on young Fuchsias for late blooming 
Pricked off seedling Carnations and Pansies in specially 
prepared beds. Put in cuttings of Mrs Sinkins Pink to 
raise plants for foroing. 1 have had plants of them in 
b oom for a month past, and it is from such plants the 
cuttings are taken. The cuttings are dibbled into a spent 
hot-bed, about an inch apart, and will be kept dose and 
shaded till rooted. The lights will then be removed, and 
&i soon as the plants are properly hardened they will be 



Oreooome (Selinum) Candollei. Engraved for Gardbxino Illi'STRAtkd from a photograph sent by 
Mr. G. Ingram, Ascot. Berks. 


(Vmsvely off on all floe days, and the beds already dug, 
manured, and otherwise prepared for filling. The end of 
(this month is the accepted time to oommenoe bedding 
-out, but in a fine warm M ay, such as we had two years ago, 
the hardier subjects may be put out—at any rate in the 
-south—soon after the middle of the mouth, and many 
town gardens are so much sheltered that there is much 
Jem danger of plaiting too early than in more exposed 
■pota. There is not, however, nearly so much bedding 
out done now as used to be the oase, and hapDily so in 
more ways than one. The gaudy “ Geranium " (so-called), 
-Calceolaria, 4c., have b;en to a great extent displaced b/ 
m host of vigorous and hardy berbaoeous and perennial 
plants, which if they do not, as a rule, afford quite auon a 
continuous blaze of colour, produce, when wall arranged, 
a more natural and truly beautiful effect, and are 
infinitely less troublesome and costly than the perhaps 
more gorge nus exotics, a most important consideration in 
these hard times. Still, bedding plants are yet, and in all 
probability always will be. grown to some extent, and in 
town and suburbia gardens, where the spice, as well as the 
list of available subjects (the latter from atmospheric 
causes)are limited,they are even more indispensable than 
in oountry places, where anything and everything will 
grow; and most hardy herbaceous subjects, once planted, 
take care of themselves, and require little or no attention. 
Bat, again, there are few places wneresuch vigorous plants 
as the perennial Sunflowers and Asters, <E lotheras, 
VeronicM, Japanese Anemones, TritomM or T^rchLilies, 
and others of this class will not thrive ; and whenever they 
succeed moderately well, a judioior.s selection ought tob» 
planted. By the way, this may still be done in the case of 
several of the above, especially as the season is so back¬ 
ward ; bit take care to keep the soil moist should dry 
we ither supervene. Window-boxes in warm and sheltered 
aspects may now be filled with, hardened plan's. For 
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planted out, 4 inches apart, in a bed outside, and will be 

K tted up into 5 inch pots in October. Very busy now 
iding out. Suoh things as Calceolarias and Pentstemoos 
go out first, and then the Pelargoniums, Verbenas, 
Lobelias, and Petunias follow on, leaving Heliotropes and 
anything likely to be injarrd by frost a little longer till 
the weather is quite settled, finishing off with the carpet 
bedding, for I still do a little of this, the second week in 
June. This last style of bedding fits in well with Tulips 
and other late-blooming spring flowers which are not past 
their best till the beginning of June. Among the special 
features this season are an increase in the number of 
groups or beds of Carnations which are grouped in oolours. 
Tnese are very effective, and relieve the houses in wioter 
and spring through having a less number of bedding plants 
to provide. I never care to plant when the surface of the 
ground is wet, especially if the bels are lapte. Treading 
wet land spoils its texture, and the roots will not work so 
well in iu It is a good plan to use short light boards in 
planting : the work can be better done. There is a gx>d 
deal of wo-k now among Tomatoes and Cucumbers In 
houses, rubbing off all side-slilots when quite smUl, and 
tying the main stems to the suDports. I do not fertilise each 
bloo n separately ; it involves too much i^biur, and I find 
Tomatoes set very well if the atmospheric conditions are 
right by jusn giving the plants a slight tap about noon 
when the p Hen isdrv. Tied down Peacnes in the 1 »te house, 
and thinned off a few more fruits where too thick. Shall 
leave rather a heavy orop on the you ig trees to steady 
them, as they are making ra’hers'rong growth. Shifted 
on young Cyclamens Pri iked off Cinerarias iu pans 1 inch 
apirx Sn 11 pot off sing y when they are well established. 
Potttd off the earliest batch of Primulas, and shirred the 
routed cuttings of double Primulas into large 60 seized 
pots. Shaded Cucumber-house with limewash, mixed with 
size, to make it stick. A thin coat is put on with a loog- 


handled broom. This will last the season. It is generally 
washed off by the autumn rains, but it lasts very well 
without any further trouble through the summer Drove 
down stakes in the positions to be occupied by Dahlias 
The plants will probably be set out next week, and it is 
best to place the stakes in position first. The Hollyhocks 
have also been staked. Pricked off tender annuals in cold 
frames. Sowed more Marrow Peas, and panted several 
rows of the White-seeded Runner Beans. I like this better 
for late bearing than the Scarlet Runners. Earthed up 
Cucumbers and early Potatoes on a warm border. Pre 

K ared a pit, from which early Potatoes have been lifted, for 
ite Melons hy renewing the fermenting materials, and 
putting in the bulk of rather heavy loam. As toon as the 
soil is nicely warmed the Melon-plante will be set out, one 
in the centre of each light. Other pits and frames, as soon 
as they can be spared, will be filled with Cucumbers for 
jummer. Planted Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cucum¬ 
bers under headlights. Thinned Carrots and Parsnips. 
Rearranged conservatory. This ia always done once a 
week, and the position of the plants changed to gfve variety. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

fine-leaved “hardy plants. 

Oreooome (Selinum) Candollei. 

For the special purpose to which these plants 
are adapted we have nothing to take the places 
of the giant and extremely ornamental Herac 
leuras, the Pleurospermums, Angelicas, and 
Selinums, and, coming near home, the Beaked 
Parsleys, Chervil, Cicely, and many other un 
rivalled foliage plants. No one with a sense of 
beauty, in however small a degree, could pos¬ 
sibly fail to give the Eryngiums a place. The 
Astrantias are also very popular, a good index 
to the beauty of a plant or plants. The Oreocome, 
or properly speaking, Selinum Candollei, is one 
of the most effective of these graceful and highly 
ornamental subjects, the beautiful leaves as 
finely divided as fronds of a Todea, spreading 
out almost horizontally, gracefully recurving 
towards their tips, and making a beautiful 
spocimen perfect in symmetry and form. The 
illustration here given will assist readers of 
Gardening not acquainted with the Oreocome 
to form an idea of its beauty as a specimen 
plant, os when isolated on a lawn, and not 
allowed to flower, it is very effective. The 
cutting-out of the flowering-stem will be a matter 
for the grower to decide. Some will prefer to 
see it take its natural course, although I always 
think that the foliage suffers with the develop¬ 
ment of the flowering-stem. The pretty, fresh 
green colour of the leaves renders this plant 
very effective on the margins of shrubberies, and 
as the Oreocome is perfectly hardy, growing 
luxuriantly in ordinary garden soil, little diffi 
culty need be experienced in establishing it in 
moBt places. It may be increasedeither by seed or 
div ision. A native of the Himalayas. K. 


NOTES FROM THE WILD GARDEN. 
The Snowdrops and the Aconites are over, 
which, till lately, have adorned the Grass or 
spread into pretty colonies beside the woodland 
walks, and yet the wild garden may be gay 
with flowers if we only plant the proper things 
in happy associations and leave them to them¬ 
selves. There is no more delightful occupation 
than naturalising some of the hardy flowers 
which will grow and flower as freely in our own 
country under the same conditions in which 
they flourish in their native homes. In almost 
all gardens, except perhaps the very smallest, 
there are some opportunities for wild gardening, 
and its greatest merit is its permanence. Many 
of the flowers look happier when growing wild 
than when under cultivation in our prim beds 
and borders. An example of this is seen in the 
Lungwort (Palmonaria), of which we have a 
large mass in a border; but recently, when 
walking through a small, thin plantation that 
bounds the garden, I came upon a little colony 
of this plant, intertwined with a small Ivy, and 
in beautiful flower, earlier than the plants in 
the border, in consequence of some amount ot 
shelter. Although a tolerably common plant, it 
is very pretty, although hardly good enough for 
the choice border, bat a plant that we should 
welcome if it greeted us iu some quiet, shady 
spot, where it needed no care or attention, 
but flowered in due season. Its flowers 
are rosy-purple when first they open, but change 
to blue ; they are large and showy. Oae of the 
prettiest “ accidents"’ I ever saw resulted from 
this plant, wiich, becoming too rampant in some 
cottage gardens beside a railway, was rooted 
out and thro wn upon the embankment to perish. 
It would not die, but established itself, almost 
ousted out the Grass, and spread into broad 
masses, and looked simply beautiful always, for 
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the plant is pretty in leaf as well as flower. 
Another charming fbwer in the wild garden is 
the 

Blue-eyed Mary, or Creeping Forget-me- 
not (Omphalodes verna), a plant that, in the 
border, would soon over-run everything, there¬ 
fore, many do not grow it at all, and thus deprive 
themselves of one of the brightest and bluest 
flowers of spring. It is admirable for carpeting 
the ground in shaded spots, and will hold its 
own, with the Ivy for a companion, in any 
coppice or plantation, or alone it makes an 
admirable carpet. 

The Cretan Borage (Borago cretica) is a 
plant that we should dub as coarse and weedy 
if we saw it growing in a border ; yet, in the 
wild garden, it is one of the charms of spring, 
and throughout the rest of the season an im¬ 
posing plant, with its wealth of large and hand¬ 
some leafage. It is by no means fastidious, but 
in half-shaded, moist leafy hollows it attains to 
its greatest vigour and beauty of leaf and 
blossom. It is now in flower, and has a tall 
arching, branched spike of pale-blue flowers. 

The Caucasian Comfrey (Symphytum 
caucasicum), though last on the list, is not the 
least of the charming wild garden plants. It 
grows about 18 inches high, and throws up an 
abundance of spikes, which bear flowers of the 
loveliest shade of blue. It prefers the more 
open and sunny parts, and loves a rather moist 
soil. All the above have blue flowers, in varied 
shades, as beautiful as those of any of the Gen¬ 
tians. If a few such things were planted in the 
wild garden from year to year we might soon 
have striking features, with seasonable flowers, 
from a collection of plants needing no culture 
nor care, and giving no trouble. This is true 
flower gardening, and a great deal that is done 
under that name is, in comparison, as weak and 
poor as it is fleeting. A. H. 


HARDY EDGING-PLANTS. 

The work of filling flower-beds and borders will 
now be needing attention, and the protracted 
winter having reduced the stock of tender bed¬ 
ding plants, jnany will be glad to know of 
plants of a hardier kind to overcome the diffi¬ 
culty, and all those who have had any experi¬ 
ence in filling either beds or borders are aware that 
to satisfactorily fill up the edgings, or outer 
lines, gives them more trouble than the centre 
or back lines, and a few notes on hardy plants, 
suitable for the purpose, may be welcome to 
many who have not had the opportunity of 
testing them. The following are reliable— 
Arabis alb ida varied at a. —A pretty, close- 

f rowing, variegated form of the common white 
owered Arabis, it is quite hardy, and makes 
beautiful edgings. The best way to insure good 
dwarf compact clumps is to pull off all the long 
pieces that have grown out from the old clumps in 
August, and dibble them thickly in a bed to get 
well-rooted and stand the winter, ready for 
transplanting as edging-plants in spring. 
Another very excellent variety is Arabis praccox 
variegate. 

Antennaria tomentosa. —A very dwarf-grow¬ 
ing silvery-leaved plant, that is much used in 
carpet bedding, and is equally useful for edgings. 
It only needs dividing and replanting, and will 
keep very compact and neat all the season. 

Cebastium tomkntosum is one of the most 
beautiful and hardy of white-foliaged edging- 
plants. If the old roots are dug up and small 
patches planted about three inches apart, and 
the points kept clipped down, it will very rapidly 
form a lovely edging. C. Biebersteini is like the 
above, except that it is a much stronger grower, 
suitable for large beds. 

Chickweed, golden, is a very pretty-yellow 
foliaged edging-plant; itsucceeds under the same 
treatment as the Cerastium. 

Funkias (Plantain Lilies), both green and 
variegated, make lovely edgings. They die 
down with the approach of winter, but are now 
just pushing up their handsome leaves, which is 
the best time to lift, divide, and replant them. 
They form the best of all edgings to sub tropical 
beds, and once planted will last for years. 

Mentha gibraltarica, a very dwarf-grow¬ 
ing, dark-green foliaged plant, excellent for 
carpeting, or edging, only needs dividing and 
replanting, and may be kept into very close 
compact form, by clipping. 

Pyrethrum Golden Feather, probably the 
most largely grown of all hardy edging-plants. 
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Young plants raised from seed are the best, for 
although old ones live, and grow the second 
year, they are continually throwing up flowers, 
and the foliage is not so good. Seed, sown very 
early in boxes in a frame, will give a supply of 
young plants fit for planting out, or if sown in 
autumn, in a sheltered spot, it will do well 

Semfervivum acstriacum. —This Houseleek 
makes pretty, neat edgings. The little offsets 
should be taken off the old edgings at the end of 
summer, and dibbled into beds for a full supply 
in spring. 

Polemonium cceruleum varikoatum, a very 
pretty variegated-leaved plant, the variegation 
being very clear and distinct. Increased by 
offsets or side shoots. 

Saxifrages, in several varieties, make very 
neat edgings, the well known London Pride 
being a familiar example. The main point to en¬ 
sure success is to get BiDgle crowns, and dibble 
them into good soil in autumn, so that they will 
be well-rooted plants of uniform size and growth, 
when needed for edgings in April or May. 

Stachys lanata is a very useful silvery- 
leaved plant, that makes very effective edgings. 
It should be divided and replanted at once, as the 
sooner it is in its permanent quarters the better 
the edging it will make. 

Thymus aureus and albus —The gold and 
silver variegated Thyme, makes beautiful edg¬ 
ings if divided and replanted at once. It has 
the best effect if planted in rather poor soil, as 
the growth is neater and more compact, and the 
variegation is very much brighter than when 
planted in rich soil. 

Sedums or Stonecrofs are amongst the 
hardiest and dwarfest of all edging-plants, 
growing freely on the poorest soil, and with¬ 
standing heat or cold, wet or drought, with 
equal impunity. Many very beautiful varieties, 
in varying shades of green, bronze, and varie¬ 
gated are suitable for edging. 

Stipa variegata. —This variegated Grass, 
makes very effective edgings ; it looks well at all 
times, but for summer bedding should be re¬ 
planted now, dividing the plants, and setting out 
small pieces at six inches apart, when it makes a 
beautiful edging of the most beautifully varie¬ 
gated foliage the whole season through. 

Tussilago Farfara variegata, the varie¬ 
gated-leaved Coltsfoot, is well suited for rather 
large beds of foliage plants. It needs replanting 
at this time of the year, for, like all the members 
of this family, it pushes out underground stems, 
and soon spoils the effect of the edging ; but if 
single crowns are planted at regular distances 
apart, it makes very effective margins. 

Thrift is one of the hardy, old-fashioned 
plants that has stood the test of time, and is 
still very useful, even with all the latest im¬ 
provements. It makes very neat edgings with the 
foliage alone, and if the flower-buos are allowed 
to remain, it continues for a length of time to 
produce its rosy-pink heads of bloom in great 
profusion. 

Violas are, without a doubt, the best of all 
the flowering section of hardy plants, suitable 
for edgings, as in them we get a great variety of 
colour—the richest purples, blues, yellows, 
whites, and intermediate shades—with very 
dwarf habit, and a most continuous habit of 
flowering. The best plan to get good plants is to 
cut a lot of old plants down close to the soil in 
August or September, so that they get clothed 
with young growths before winter sets in, and in 
February or March these should be taken up, 
divided, and dibbled into beds, and they then 
will be in fine condition for planting out in April 
or May. J. Groom, Gosport. 


CLOVE CARNATIONS. 

Among Carnations the Clove-scented varieties 
are undoubtedly the most popular, and justly do 
they deserve this attention. Considering the 
ease with which they may be grown, ana the 
enormous quantities of deliciously-fragrant 
blooms borne by them, they are not, however, 
cultivated nearly so extensively as should be the 
case. No garden, however small it may be, 
should be without a few good masses of these 
beautiful Sowers, which will not only form an 
attractive feature in themselves, but produce an 
abundant supply of blooms for cut purposes. As 
regards 

Varieties, the old-fashioned Crimson is still 
one of the best Clove Carnations in cultivation, 
and too much cannot be said in its favour. As 


is pretty well known, it is a vigorous grower, 
producing large broad foliage, and immense 
deep-crimson flowers. It has, unfortunately, in 
some districts a tendency to die off more 
frequently than other Carnations, owing prob¬ 
ably to its being propagated so freely. Still, 
with care it grows well, and in good soil it will 
quickly form huge masses. As a companion to 
it, the white Clove, Gloire de Nancy, should be 
extensively planted. This is a beautiful flower 
of pure whiteness, and very strongly scented. 
It is perfectly hardy, and should be in every 
amateur’s garden. A blush-coloured variety of 
the Old Crimson, named Blush Clove, is also 
deserving of notice, its flowers being sweetly 
scented. Besides those generally known as 
Cloves there are other Carnations that are 
sweet scented and desirable varieties for the 
flower-garden, and among these Mary Morris 
deserves a prominent place. This is a great 
favourite in many gardens, the flowers being of 
a bright rose-pink colour, and very fragrant. 
Paul Engleheart, too, should be better known, 
inasmuch as it possesses a richer colour than the 
Old Crimson Clove, and it is quite as powerfully 
scented. It is, moreover, a very dwarf grower. 
Murillo (bright-red) is also Clove-scented, while 
the blooms of General Stewart (rich crimson), 
Ossian (creamy-blush) and Windsor Bride (pure- 
white) are very fragrant. The present is a 
capital time for 

Planting Carnations, although where prac¬ 
ticable it is better to do it a little earlier in the 
spring. Still young plants obtained now in 
pots, and carefully planted on a well-prepared 
bed, will yield a profusion of bloom during the 
summer. If possible, and particularly where 
the soil is of a heavy or wet nature, work in 
plenty of sea-sand, and a little thoroughly 
decayed manure. Sea-sand is very beneficial to 
Carnations in borders, and where available it 
should be used in quantity. In planting Car¬ 
nations in borders bold masses should be made, 
placing not less than five or six plants in each 
group. A much better effect is thus obtained 
than by planting them singly, and in some 
positions a bed or two of self-coloured Carna¬ 
tions would form a pretty and interesting feature 
in the garden. C. 


Delicacy of White Primroses—A& 

often happens when amusement at an article is 
expressed by a writer, it arises from a careless 
perusal of the words and sense expressed in the 
said article. “ A. H.” failed to observe that I 
based the evidence, not the supposition, of 
weakness in my plant, first upon the fact that 
it did not produce seed, and, secondly, on the 
fact that when divided (I understand the 
division of Primrose roots, as they have always 
been favourites of mine), not a piece survived. 
From what he says it would appear that the 
friends of “ A. H.” also have to resort to division 
of the roots in order to increase their stock, but, 
fortunately for them, their plants—possibly not 
so purely white—are more vigorous. It is a fact 
too well-known to science that albinism is 
accompanied by partial, if not complete, weak¬ 
ness, and I do not mind being smiled at for men¬ 
tioning it; in some cases it is only weakness in 
the pigment cells, nevertheless, there it is. If 
there were no advantage in colors it would not 
exist, and one benefit frequently gained ie 
increase of vigour. I thank “ Mr. Barrett- 
Hamilton” for nis kind offer. I believe what he 
tells me as to the existence of the white variety 
at Kilmarnock, but “ Harbinger ” is better 
than any wild specimens.—A. G. Butler. 

417.— Plants for a farmhouse gar¬ 
den. — There are certain flowers which it 
would seem no farmhouse garden should be 
without : Hollyhocks, which nearly always 
thrive where they can have plenty of manure ; 
Sw r eet Brier, the proper place for which is by the 
garden gate; Roses on their own roots, not 
forgetting York and Lancaster : Lilies, Tiger, 
White, or Turk’s Cap ; Sweet Williams ; Pinks, 
White and Queen Catherine; Honesty, Perennial 
Everlastings, Lavender, and Southernwood. 
Perennial Cornflowers and scarlet Geum should 
also be added as invaluable for cut flowers, as 
well as Salvia patens, and S. fulgens. Sweet 
Peas, Convolvulus, and Mignonette should 
be sown every year, whilst “ Devil in a bush,” 
Candytuft, and Sweet Alyssum are also to be 
expected. In the next place, Zonal Pelargoniums 
(Geraniums), Calceolarias, Ac., should be care- 
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fully eschewed. They are like smart and 
formal people without much sentiment, all very 
well in town, but quite out of place in a farm¬ 
house garden. Avoid also such atrociously glaring 
flowers as the Oriental Poppy, the colour of which 
is far too vivid to blend in any collection of 
plants. Something must of course be allowed 
tor difference of soil. If Scabious grow wild in 
the meadow they should thrive and probably 
eow themselves in the garden. If Ox-eyed Daisies 
and wild Honeysuckles do well, Marguerites and 
other Honeysuckles should be successful in the 
garden, Ac. Some roots of Columbine, Fox¬ 
gloves, and Aaron’s Beard should be obtained for 
shaded places where few other flowers will 

S ow, and with Gloire de Dijon, Banksian, or 
onthly Roses (all of which thrive with but 
little attention in pure air if the soil is suitable), 
and Jasmines or Passion-flowers for climbers, 
the garden should look very well, when by a 
second summer these should have established 
themselves well. The flowers I have men¬ 
tioned are all easy to obtain, and almost all the 
plants advertised in the columns of this paper 
as Hardy Perennials should suit to extend the 
list.— Sir Galahad. 

606 — Growing hardy flowers.— Most 
things will do well in sandy loam, alpine 


effective in a flower-bed. The variety I grow 
for the purpose is named Bessie Clark, a very 
pretty pale-blue variety. If a darker blue is 
preferred, Archie Grant is the best. The 
Violas may be planted in April, and the Pelar¬ 
goniums at the usual time for tender bedding 
plants, about the end of May ; or both may be 

S lanted together at that time. Plant in good, 
eep, moderately rich soil, at the distance of 
not less than a foot between each plant. A 
plant of the Viola and the white variegated 
Pelargonium should be planted alternately.— 
J. D. £. 

529.— The best aspect for growing 
Violets. — I prefer an east aspect of all others, 
as the sun leaves the plants just at the most 
trying time of the day. Violets like plenty of 
light and a fair share of sun, but dislike the 
over-dryness that the summer sun causes after 
mid-day. Of course, they may be grown on a 
south border with good attention to watering, 
and probably in Ireland, and the moister districts 
of England, will do much better than with us 
near London, where the air is drier in July and 
August. Violets may yet be planted, but from 
the middle of March to the middle of April is 
the best time for doing so, as they then get hold 
of the ground by now.—J. C. B. 


L.ELIA DAYANA 

This is a lovely little species, a good grower, and 
a free bloomer, if its roots are not overloaded 
with soil. It is now about fifteen years since 
Boxall first discovered this plant in Brazil, but 
from what part I have never been able to ascer¬ 
tain ; but as the plant thrives best in a cool- 
house, it must have been some position in which 
no great heat is prevalent. Some take this 
plant to be a variety of Laelia pumila, but 
although in growth it very much resembles it, 
yet I think the flowers are sufficiently distinct 
to warrant another name. I have always suc¬ 
ceeded best with this Orchid when grown upon a 
block of wood, but it also thrives well in small 
baskets, either of wood or earthenware, well 
drained, with a little peat-fibre and Sphagnum 
Moss as soil, but this little should be made firm 
and solid. They should be hung up near the 
roof-glass in the Odontoglossum house, as the 
plants like light and air during the growing 
season ; they enjoy a liberal supply of water, 
and even when not growing they must not upon 
any account be allowed to become so dry that 
the plants suffer. If grown on blocks of wood, 
the plants require to be 

-—- wired on firmly, and they also 

g& need more attention then in 

watering than when in bas¬ 
kets. It is a dwarf-growing 
Orchid, attaining a height 
of from 4 inches to 6 inches, 
and producing flowers nearly 
as far across as the plant is 
high, the outer part of the 
|L$r r flower being rich mauve or 

rosy-lilac, and in the inten¬ 
sity of the markings of the 
lip the flowers of this plant 
are extremely variable, the 
most common form having 
the front lobe of a rich 
purplish-magenta, with a 
white throat, but in some 
instances I have seen the 
front lobe a deep maroon— 
in fact, almost black ; it has 
also about seven raised pur¬ 
ple lines on the lip, a 
characteristic which at once 
distinguishes it from L. 
pumila. It is usually a late 
autumn and winter-flower- 
ing plant, but it is yielding 
so complacently to the cul¬ 
tivator's skill, that I really 
think it will grow and flower 
almost to order. In addi¬ 
tion to the size of the indi¬ 
vidual blossoms upon so 
small a plant, it will remain 
W" gJ\ in full beauty for a month 

and upwards, whilst if the 
plant is of any size, and 
several shoots are flowering, 
it will remain showy for 
double that time, and it is erect and easily 
procured, so that there is not a single objection 
that I know of to it. Matt. Bramble. 


A spray of the Hawthorn or May-tree. (See page 139.) 


Auriculas, certainly, in any aspect; they are 
not particular. I grow them equally well in 
sun or shade, and there is one great advantage 
about them—they can be multiplied rapidly by 
division. Pentstemons, Delphiniums, Anemone 
japonica, all the perennial Sunflowers, including 
Harpalium rigidum, Carnations, Lilies, Irises of 
all kinds, excepting the marsh-loving Japanese 
forms, Rosea if well fed, Digitalis, and scores 
of other perennials and biennials: Zinnias, 
Coreopeis,annual Larkspurs, Poppies, Eschscholt- 
zias ; in fact, with a little attention to watering, 
almost what you will.—A. G. Butler. 

595. —Pelargoniums and Violas in a 
bed. —I generally have one or more beds of this 
very pretty mixture. Sometimes I have planted 
both at the same time, the Violas having been 
specially raised for the purpose, and lifted with 
balls, but the best masses of Violas are gener¬ 
ally obtained by earlier planting, especially if 
the summer should be hot. It is an easy matter 
to plant the Violas, say early in April, leaving 
spaces between for the Pelargoniums, the latter 
to be set out in May when the weather has be¬ 
come settled, say after the 20th of the month.— 
E. H. 

- The white variegated Pelargoniums 

and the pale - blue Violas are exceedingly 


CYPRIPEDIUM CURTISI. 

I have received from “Thomas Jesse ” a blossom 
of one of the finest forms of this Orchid which it 
has ever been my good fortune to see, and the 
plant that is flowering has, he says, three blooms 
on it. It is a native of the Island of Sumatra, 
and grows there at about 4,000 feet elevation, 
so that it succeeds with us under cultivation 
very well in the heat of the Cattleya-house or 
ordinary stove. The plant has not been intro¬ 
duced into this country quite a dozen years yet, 
and it is only about two years ago that we re¬ 
ceived a large importation of it through Mr. 
Sander, of St. Albans, so that this Cypripedium 
is now more common. Sumatra is a country of 
which we as yet know very little, and the range 
of mountains which runs through the island, 
about a thousand miles in length, must, I think, 
contain many species of these Slipper Orchids, 
as well as other things, which only wait the 
advent of some lucky plant-collector to ensure 
them being introduced to our notice. The 
Orchid in question is a robust grower, with 
large leaves, tesselated with dark-green upon a 
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528. — Seedling * Begonias.— The plants 
will be suitable for putting in the open ground 
when the time comes, but it is not safe to bed 
them out before the first week in June, as if 
they are touched by frost they do not grow with 
freedom afterwards. They should now go into 
a cold frame, so that the process of gradually har¬ 
dening them may be commenced, for it will not 
be safe to put them direct from under glass to 
the open. A light, dry soil is not the best for 
Begonias, and you must dig it deeply and put 
in plenty of rotten duDg. Mulch with Cocoa- 
nut-fibre or Moss, and water liberallv in hot, 
dry weather during the summer.—J. C. B. 
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light-green ground. Beneath they are pale- 
green ; the spike, or scape, is erect and stout, 
and it bears a single large flower, and in the one 
now before me, a very large one, the upper 
sepal is usually small—here it is large, broadly 
ovate, pale-green in the centre, veined with 
darker green, and has a broad, white marginal 
border, the petals deflexed, having a greenish- 
white ground, thickly veined and spotted with 
rosy-purple, the margins heavily fringed with 
blackish hairs. The lip is a very large pouch or 
slipper, of a dull brownish-purple, spotted within 
with purple. It is a very distinct species, but 
its pouch is not bright enough to attract 
attention and cause many to look upon it with 
enthusiasm if it were not for the beauty of the 
upper part of the flower, and to this the cross- 
breeder is specially required to direct his skill, 
and to try to increase the brilliancy of the colour 
of the pouch-like lip. It thrives well in a pot, 
with good drainage, and should be potted in 
turfy loam, fibrous-peat, Sphagnum Moss, and 
a little sharp sand. The plant should be slightly 
elevated above the surface and freely watered. 
I have noticed brown thrips make sad havoc 
with this and allied species, causing the leaves 
to put on a rusty, bad appearance. These 
should be washed away with soft soap and 
Tobacco-water, and every effort used to keep 
the plants free from this and every other pest. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FPOM CUTTINGS 
FOR SHOW. 

541.—“ Rattye ” does not say whether he 
wants to show the plants or the blooms only in 
November next, which was quite necessary to 
obtain an accurate answer, as the treatment 
required for the two purposes is totally different. 
Failing the information I will give the best 
advice I can for both styles of growth 
If the pots are full of roots they Bhould 
be shifted into those SUinches in diameter, if 
the blooms only are needed. If specimens are 
wished for, 7-inch pots will be most suitable. If 
the loam is inclined to be heavy, add crushed 
charcoal and a small portion of leaf soil. The 
compost should be neither wet nor dry, but just 
moist—if too wet the soil runs together too close 
when potted ; if too dry there is a likelihood of 
it not being made Arm enough, which is an 
important point to be studied. The growth of 
the plants as it progresses should be matured, 
and this cannot take place if the soil is loose 
around the roots. A blunt stick is useful for 
ramming the soil down around the roots. Water 
will not be required for several days after 
potting. The next, or final, potting should be 
done when the plants are thoroughly well-rooted, 
which will be about the first weel in June. 
For specimens 11-inch poteought to be employed. 
Where the blooms only arc considered 9-inch 
pots afford sufficient root room. Over-potting 
is a mistake to guard against. Free drainage 
must be provided, as while the plants are growing 
freely they need abundance of water at the 
rooU. If the drainage is interfered with surplus 
water cannot get quickly away, which causes 
stagnation to therootsand ill-health to the plants. 
The oompost for the final potting should be pre¬ 
pared carefully. Chrysanthemums have such a 
Bhort time in which to grow, and so much to 
effect, that the soil is an important item. Loam 
is the principal ingredient, a3 it possesses more 
“ body ” than any other kind ; if the loam is 
full of fibre so much the better. Turf, like all 
other soils, varies in texture. Where it is heavy, 
three parts will be ample ; with that of a light 
nature, four parts can be employed ; one part of 
leaf-soil, and the same quantity of horse-manure 
for the heavy class of soil. Cow-manure is best 
for light soil, as it retains the moisture more than 
any other manure, pissolved bones, or Thom¬ 
son's Vine manure, are good additions to the 
compost, at the rate of 1 quart to 4 bushels of 
soil. Pot the plants firmly, as before advised. 
Allow 2 inches of space at the top of the pot for 
future top-dressings, and for water during the 
summer. No time should be lost in 
Stopping the plants, if specimens are 
required ; in fact, it is now too late to warrant 
the obtaining of large plants, as they require a 
long season of growth. As fast as the shoots re¬ 
sulting from the stopping grow to 4 inches long, 
pinch outthe point, ta-induce others tcrform, until 
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the middle of June, when topping the plants 
must cease, or the blooms will be very small 
and worthless. The branches should be tied out 
as necessary, depressing them as required to 
obtain dwarf plants. At the point of all the 
shoots a flower-bud will form about the middle 
of September; other buds will form about 
the base of the centre bud. All but this one 
on each shoot ought to be taken off to en¬ 
sure that remaining growing to a good size. 
When the buds are swelling the plants must 
have their final tying. Thin wooden sticks, 
painted a light green, provide the best supports, 
the point of the shoots resting on the top of the 
stakes. Do not attempt to stretch the plants 
out unduly. Those about 3 feet in diameter are 
the more useful for home use, for the decoration 
of the conservatory, or for exhibition. From 
thirty to fifty blooms of high-class quality 
deserves more credit than those specimens 5 feet 
across, clothed with as many as 2U0 flowers. 
When large blooms are wished for, allow th9 
plants to prow uninterruptedly until additional 
branches are made, which is known as the first 
break, and which occurs sometimes in the early 
part of May, and extends through June, accord¬ 
ing to the variety. The cause of the single 
shoots of each plant multiplying at the time 
named, is owiDg to the formation of a flower 
bud at the point of each, which causes a check 
for a time. Numerous side-growths form ; all 
are removed but three—the selection is made 
from those nearest the top, as being the 
strongest. These are encouraged to grow 
upright, securing them to one central stake, or 
each separate to a small stake tied to an hori¬ 
zontal wire stretched behind the row of plants. 
By regulating the growth in this manner each 
shoot obtains abundance of light and air ; matu¬ 
ration of the wood takes place as growth pro¬ 
ceeds. All side-shoots are removed as fast as 
they push from the stems, thus concentrating 
the whole energy of the plant into three shoots. 
After the first week in August, buds will form 
at the point of each shoot. These are known as 
“CROWN”buds,and produce the finest flowers, 
although it is only in the case of the naturally- 
late flowering kinds, such as Boule d’ Or and 
Meg Merrilies for example, that ought to form 
buds so early as the date named. The incurved 
section, such as the Queen family, ought not 
to have their buds formed for at least another 
three weeks. If these do show a bud early in 
August, promptly remove it, and wait for the 
next. The plants should be housed at latest by 
the end of the first week in October ; after that 
time they are not safe from frost; this applies to 
the specimens also. A light, airy greenhouse 
which can be kept free from damp air by a 
judicious application of heat in the hot-water 
pipes to dissipate condensed moisture suits them 
best When the pots in which the plants are 
to flower in are full of roots, liquid manure, 
or artificial manures must be given to assist the 
growth. Chrysanthemums are such gross 
feeders that the soil does not contain sufficient 
nutriment to feed the plants throughout. At 
no time should the stimulant be given in a strong 
state ; a little and often is a safe practice. In 
the case of liquid-manure made from cow or 
sheep dung, that diluted to about the colour of 
brown brandy is safe. Artificial manures should 
be sprinkled on the surface and watered, never 
exceeding the strength recommended, and which 
accompanies each kind. Keep a sharp look-out 
for insect pests, such as green and black fly, 
dusting with Tobacco-powder those parts 
affected. In the case of mildew on the leaves, 
dry sulphur sprinkled on the surface will check 
that. The plants may be put out-of-doors when 
there is no fear of frost injuring them. 

E. M. 


537.— Packing Grapes, Roses, and 
other flowers. —There are several ways of 
packing Grapes. That which finds most favour 
among market-gardeners, and which I have 
practised myself for years, consists in putting 
them in closely into cross-handled baskets hold¬ 
ing about 7 lb. The Channel Islands Grapes 
come over in this way. A little soft material 
is put at the bottom of the basket, which is 
also lined with paper, and the bunches are put 
in so close together that the berries cannot 
chafe on the journey. This is the most im¬ 
portant point to observe, for if the bunches can 
move about a little the bloom is sure to be taken 


off the berries before they get to their journey’s 
end. Some tie two pieces of stick across the 
basket before covering with paper ; but I rarely 
do this, and I find the Grapes come into the sales¬ 
man’s hands in good condition. Run some twine 
across the paper and put on a label with “Grapes, 
with care,” and there will be no danger of any¬ 
thing happening to them. At the same time, 
they may be packed in boxes holding not more 
than 7 lb., but in this case the lid must press 
slightly on the stemB of the bunches, to keep 
them from moving, each box being well corded, 
to allow of being easily handled by the railway 
porters and others. There is little difficulty in 
packing flowers. Rather shallow boxes are 
beat, and in hot weather it is well to 
put some Rhubarb-leaves at the bottom, 
which will help to keep the flowers fresh; 
They should be laid together quite close, 
so that there can be no friction, for if this 
is guarded against there will be but little 
danger of their coming to hand in good condi¬ 
tion. Very much depends on the kinds of 
flowers one has to deal with. Some are so 
fragile, and, like Camellias, so liable to bruise 
that they must go in single layers. Others more 
firm in texture may go two or three deep. 
Experience is the best guide in this matters 
Chrysanthemums I pack in flat hampers deep 
enough to contain two layers of bunches of about 
a dozen blooms in each bunch. A sheet of paper 
divides the two layers, and they always go to- 
market in good condition.—J. C., Byjleet. 


CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS IN POTS. 

271.—There are few prettier, sweeter, state¬ 
lier hardy plants than this, either for the open 
air or for pot-culture, and it is aho most 
useful and beautiful when grown in pots. 
Although a perennial, it is best treated as a 
biennial, and a young stock of plants raised 
annually. As they develop a fine single crown, 
the plants can be grown in comparatively small) 
pots, and they will throw a very fine flower- 
spike. When they get older they make many 
crowns, and the spikes are mme numerous but 
not so full. The seed of the Cainnanula is very 
minute, and, although I have raised large batches- 
of it from seed sown in the open air, yet I would 
not advise open-air sowing generally, as the soil 
and site in my case were specially favourable. 
Seed sown now in pots or pans placed in gentle 
warmth will soon germinate, and when the 
weather is warm and the plants are large enough 
they can be pricked out upon a border of deep,, 
rich soil, where they will grow strongly, much 
more so than if confined to pots entirely. In 
fact, in pots alone, they make slow progress in 
comparison. By autumn the plants will be- 
large, and they may then be potted up and 

f laced in any cold house or frame. This is how 
treated a large batch last year, and they will 
soon throw up their flower-spikes. If house 
room is scarce, however, and the locality not a 
cold one, the plants may remain in the open 
ground all the winter and be potted up in spring. 
The plant is as accommodating as it is useful and 
beautiful. I have to-day (April 6) been planting in 
the flower-garden some large plants that remained 
in the nursery-beds, from whence the stock was 
potted-up, as above alluded to, In the open-ai? 
it should be more extensively grown ; it lovee 
the shade, yet grows and flowers freely in tho 
sun, and for pot-culture it is magnificent for 
forming groups in conservatories, or the corri¬ 
dors, or entrance halls, or porches of our houses. 
But the light and dark-blue and pure white- 
forms are equally ornamental and pretty. 

A. H. 


591.— Uses Of wood ashes.— There aro 
not manymanurial properties in wood-ashes ; but 
they are excellent, especially in heavy soil, for 
they act mechanically in keeping the ground in 
an open, porous condition. They may be mixed 
to a limited extent with potting soil for Chrysan¬ 
themums, but their best use is, I think, in the 
kitchen garden, to place over the ground where 
Onions have to be sown, and they are useful also 
for most crops. They ought not to be used to 
mix with water for syringing purposes.— 
J. D. E. 

son.—Plants for summer-house walls, Ac. 

—The most suitable plants are Ivies in variety ; Periwinkle® 
fio, and probahlv some of the hardy Sedumswill succeed. 
The Toad Flax (Linaria Cymbal aria) will, I have no doubt 
do well too. E. Of j g j p g | frem 
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also known as C. flava, has yellow fruits. C. 
Donglasi has dark-purple haws, and those of C. 
melanocarpa and C. nigra are black. The 
Pyracantha (C. Pyracantha), so common as a 
wall climber, is a general favourite, because of 
its profuse crop of orange-scarlet berries and 
luxuriant evergreen foliage. It is suitable also 
for planting in the open, and some beautiful 
effects may be made by making the spreading 
and trailing growth of the Pyracantha serve as 
a margin to groups of taller Thorns or other 
small trees. The variety L&landi fruits more 
more freely than the common Pyracantha when 
planted as a bush. The hardy Thorns are suit¬ 
able for nearly all kinds of soils, while the 
majority are quite at home on chalk. G. 


branches turn¬ 
ing brown. —This fine Californian tree has 
not taken kindly to our climate, and it seems 


597.— Wellingtonla 

a.— This fir 


TRJBB8 AND SHRUBS. 

THORNS (CRATAEGUS.) 

Tuk commonest and perhaps the most beautiful 
of all the Thorns is the common C. Oxyacantha, 
the native Hawthorn or Whitethorn (here 
figured, see also a spray on page 137). The typical 
white kind is lovely enough, but being so common 
everywhere its varieties are most important. 

We have now every gradation or tint in the 
Hawthorn from the deepest crimson, through 
pinks and carmines, to the snowy whiteness of 
the double sort. Nearly everyone now knows 
Paul's Double Scarlet, undoubtedly the beat of 
all, a tree that glows with rich crimson during 
the fortnight it is in bloom. Then there are the 
double pmk, double white, the single scarlet 
(punicea), rose (carminata or rosea), and various 
others. Some of the varieties are remarkable 
for their growth, like 
the graceful pendula, 
others have foliage diffe¬ 
rent from that of the 
type, and a few differ 
as regards their fruit, 
there being yellow 
berried as well as 
white-berried varieties. 

Altogether our native 
Hawthorn is one of the 
most important trees in 
our gardens. A few of 
the other Thorns are 
familiar trees in most 
gardens, and very valu¬ 
able ornaments they 
are, but the genus, 
numbering over fifty 
epecies, is not nearly so 
well represented as it 
should be. Some of the 
most beautiful kinds are 
seldom seen outside 
botanical gardens. Al¬ 
most every Thorn is 
hardy in English gar¬ 
dens; some are remark 
able for their flowers, 
others for their orna¬ 
mental fruits, while in a 
few the habit of growl h 
renders them most im¬ 
portant to the landscape 
gardener. The list of 

Other species de¬ 
serving of attention in 
private gardens is long ; 
a selection of the very 
best would include the 
following : The Cock- 
spur Thorn (C. Ctuh- 
galli) from North Ame¬ 
rica, usually seen about 
10 feet in height, is 
chiefly remarkable for 
its peculiar growth, par 
ticularly that of the 
variety pyracanthifolia. 

In this the branches 
spread out horizontally 
like a table, and the 
older the tree become b 
the more pronounced 
the table-like growth. 

The scarlet - fruited 
Thorn, also North 
American, is beautiful 

both when covered with white bloom in early j rather particular as regards soil; and some sud- 
sumroer or with scarlet fruits in autumn. The den changes of the weather may have aided in 
Tansy-leaved Thorn (C. tanacetifolia) is very I its want of health. The tree will not succeed 
handsome in foliage. It may always be 1 when the atmosphere is impure ; and if the death 
recognised by its cut leaves of a whitish hue, | of the branches is owing to the impure atmo- 
and by its being one of the latest of all Thorns sphere, nothing can be done to save it. I planted 
to flower. Three very fine species in fruit are ! a number of trees some twenty-seven years^ago 

' ad \ * 


from dryness at the roots ; and they speedily 
recovered. Stagnant water about the roots of 
the trees would also cause the branches to die 
off. The frost was severe enough to do much 
injury to the Wellingtonias last winter.— 
J. D. E. 

- The tree has no doubt exhausted the 

soil in which it is growing, and this causes the 
branches to die in the w ay explained. If done 
before the tree gets into poor health it may be 
kept vigorous by rich surface dressing; a good 
cart-load of rotten manure or rich soil spread 
over the roots has the effect of further stimu¬ 
lating the growth over all parts of the tree. In 
this case, however. I think the injury has gone 
too far to bring ihe tree into form again. In 
many places this tree gets browned in the 
foliage Dy the wind ; but that does not appear 
to have been the case with this one. If you 
wish to retain the tree you had better set aliout 
nourishing the roots in 
the way I suggest, re¬ 
peating the application 
of manure every two 
years. Cut away the 
dead branches, if you 
have not done so, as 
that will give those 
above a chance of com¬ 
ing down, and in some 
measure help to fill up 
the vacant space.— 

J. c. c. 

587. — Cedar or 
Fir for a lawn.— 

Probably the quickest 
growing Fir is the 
Douglas Fir (Abies 
Doug Iasi). It is also 
one of the hardiest out. 
It wants plenty of 
room. A group in the 
park or on a large lawn 
will always be a spe¬ 
cially interesting fea¬ 
ture. For a small lawn 
Pices Pinsapo (Spanish 
Silver Fir), or Pioea 
Nordmanniana are very 
handsome and hardy 
trees; and for real 
beauty and effective¬ 
ness there is scarcely 
anything to equal, cer¬ 
tainly nothing to sur¬ 
pass, the Cedar of Le¬ 
banon, and it grows 
quickly, too, when on 
a well-established lawn, 
and it is not particular 
about soil or situation. 
It may be found on the 
hill top or in the deep 
valley in good condi¬ 
tion, and it will thrive 
further into the smoke 
radius of towns than 
any other coniferous 
tree.—E. H. 


Our Rkadrrn' Illustrations : Hawthorn or May-tree in flower at Gore Court Park, 
Ed graved for Oauixuq Illcstsatsd from a photograph sent by Mr. F, 


, Sittingbourne, Kent. 
M. Ram ell. 


C. Azarolua, Aronia, and orientals, all natives 
of the Levant, and, therefore, notquitesosnitable 
for general cultivation in this country as the more 
hardy kinds. But they are so beautiful in 
autumn, with their frnits as big as Hazel nuts 
and coloured either scarlet or gold, that they 
deserve attention. One specimen of either of 
these on a lawn Would be quite sufficient in a 
small garden, as they are of spreading growth, 

and grow in good soils quite 15 feet or „ . _ 

20 feet high. The Washington Thorn (O. cor- ! the trench was filled up with good loam, in 
data) has the merit of flowering when all the which a little decayed stable-manure was mixed 
others are past, henoe its value. C. glar dulosa, up. I watered the trees when they suffered 
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in a garden of which I then had the charge. They 
did remarkably well for eight or ten years, when 
the branches began to die off at the end of a dry 
summer, it being a gravelly subsoil. I rightly 
conjectured that the cause was dryness at the 
roots, and lack of sustenance. I therefore dug 
a deep trench round the trees at a distance ol 
4 feet or 5 feet from their boles. The trenches 
were 2 feet deep, and as much wide. All the 
gravel and poor stony soil was removed, and 


ice its value. C. glarjduloi 

»Googie 


467.— Campanula 
pyramidaiis Sn 
pots - -Thereshould be 
no difficulty in flower 
ing strong two-year- 
olu plants this season. 
Shift into 8 inch pots, 
and grow inalight posi¬ 
tion in a cool-house, if you want them to flower 
early in summer, or place in the open air next 
month, if you wish for a late bloom. In potting 
use a rougn but generous compost—tnrfy loam 
and old manure will cause the plants to produce 
tall spikes.—E. H. 

410 — Gardening for profit— It is im¬ 
possible to say positively which would be the 
best to grow for profit, whether Grape-Vines, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, or Roses, without know 
ing more about the form of house, but if the 
same is suited to the subject I should prefer 
the growth of Tomatoes as giving the greatest 
return with the least attention. Of course, I 
do not mean to say that they do not want careful 
culture, for they will require considerable 
disbudding and watering, but one can choose 
ones own time for such work, and the ventila¬ 
tors may be left on night and day after the end 
of May.—W. G 3. 

Original from 
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FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRIES IN POTS. 

I know of nothing more interesting and suitable 
for an amateur’s greenhouse than a few pots of 
Strawberries. They are very easily managed, 
and by observing a few simple points a fair crop 
is almost a certainty, while the ripe fruit is 
always acceptable, and in the case of illness, 
Ac., most welcome in April or May. Against 
one thing I would particularly warn the inex¬ 
perienced grower, and that is beginning too 
early. To obtain ripe Strawberries in February, 
or even March, requires both skill and experience 
as well as plenty of heat and first-class appli¬ 
ances ; but anyone who can manage plants at 
all may succeed in gathering nice fruit in April 
and May. The chief points to be observed are 
to choose the right varieties, to get strong 
runners potted in good time—but not too early, 
mind, as this is as bad as being too late—to 
make the soil quite firm in the pots, and, lastly, 
to start the plants gently in a moist atmosphere, 
keep them near the glass, and when the fruit is 
safely set to afford them plenty of heat, water, 
and liquid-manure. They succeed capitally on 
a sunny shelf, but if the atmosphere is too dry 
the foliage will fall a prey to 
Red-spider ; against this peat the frequent 
use of the syringe and clear water is the best 
remedy, and this must be persevered in, except 
while the plants are in flower and setting ; then 
keep the atmosphere moderately dry, in order 
to aid in the distribution of the pollen; and 
this must be further assisted by the use of the 
camel-hair brush on all fine, sunny days. Six- 
inch pots are the best, and as regards the soil, 
there is nothing to equal sound fibrous or yellow 
loam, with a fourth or fifth of well-decayed 
manure and a sprinkling of soot. The runners 
may be layered directly into these pots as soon 
as they begin to form freely on tne open air 
beds, or else be started in small pots, and 
shifted when well rooted. Personally, I prefer 
the latter plan ; mine were not shifted last year 
until the beginning of September, yet they have 
flowered well and are now fruiting, but a month 
earlier would have been better. They had two 
or three doses of liquid manure after the pots 
filled with roots ; then remove until the first 
fruits were set, since when they have had liquid 
(stable) manure, soot-water, and guano alter¬ 
nately, with a very little nitrate of soda. From 
the beginning of February till the middle of 
March is soon enough to bring the plants inside 
to start, and until in bloom a warm greenhouse 
will afford quite sufficient heat. As regards 
varieties, I must admit that Noble has set far 
better, as well as earlier, with me this season 
than any other, though the flavour is inferior. 
Garibaldi is the standard kind for early work ; 
and I like Black Prince much—it is early, free, 
and so sweet and rich. LaGrosseSucr4e is a great 
favourite with the market-growers, and the old 
Keen’s Seedling also forces well. B. C. R. 


592.— Oil-lamps and Peach-trees.— 

My advice is to nave nothing to do with oil- 
lamps in a house in which Peach-trees are 
growing, while they are in flower or leaf. 
They may be used occasionally for the purpose 
of keeping out moderate frost for the preserva¬ 
tion oz bedding plants when the Peach-trees are 
dormant, but you can hardly expect to do so 
successfully during such a winter as we have 
just passed through. Surely you do not mean 
that you want to force the Peach-trees in any 
wav with the heat from the lamps ? If so, you 
had better not attempt it. If the house is kept 
cool until the trees come into bloom, they will 
set their fruit without any artificial heat.— 
J. C. C. 

604. -Treatment of Peaches in a 
forcing[ hOU8e.— Syringing the trees ia the 
morning is, I think, the cause of your trouble. 
It is not safe to syringe Peach-trees at that time 
in the day, unless care is taken in ventilating 
the house to get the foliage dry before the 
temperature rises sufficiently to cause the 
heated moisture to scald the tender skin of the 
fruit as it rests upon them, before it is dis¬ 
persed by ventilation. It is that which causes 
the brown spots on the fruit of which you speak, 
and if it is as serious a case as I imagine it is, 
you will find traoes of the injury in the flesh 
when the fruit is ripe. The whit? spots of 
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which you complain are mildew, caused pro¬ 
bably by an excess of moisture in the air of the 
house. If the case is serious the mildew will 
have the same effect on the skin and flesh as 
the rust,, or as you say, brown spots, have. 
Rub a little dry sulphur on the parts affected 
by mildew, and allow it to remain upon the fruit 
for three days, when it should be carefully 
brushed off when the fruit is dry. Unless you 
have been thoroughly well trained in the 
management of Peach-houses, 1 advise you to 
discontinue Byringing the trees of a morning. 
Water must not be withheld from the roots at 
any time; whether the trees are in growth or 
not, keep the border fairly moist down to the 
lowest roots.—J. C. C. 

— I should say the house has not been 
sufficiently ventilated. There have been many 
days during the spring, now rapidly passing 
away, when it would be hardly wise to syringe 
trees. And I think too much syringing and too 
little ventilating must be held accountable for 
the white spots of mildew on the fruits, possibly 
also, for the rkin of the same turning brown. 
It is just possible also, as the trees are old, 
that they may have deficient root-action.—E. H. 

542.— Peach-trees In an unheated 
house. —As you understand the treatment of 
Peach-trees you will experience no difficulty in 
growing them in a house with an east aspect. 
The crop, however, may be a little later 
in ripening. You will certainly have to be 
careful in ventilating the house so as to guard 
against admitting cold air in the spring, and 
also to open the top ventilators in the morning 
early in Dright weather, or the foliage will get 
scalded by the action of the Bun. For such a 

S ttition I should select an early sort, such as 
ale’s Early or Alexandra.—J. U. C. 

546.— Management of Vines.—It is too 
late to cut down the Vines now, as they are 
probably making growth. That being so, you 
must rub off all the young shoots down to the 
point at which they Bhoula have been cut back 
to. You had better leave three or four of the 
buds inside the house, and after they have 
started into growth select the strongest to form 
the future cane, and remove the others. You 
may cut down to the growing shoots the old 
cane later on, say at midsummer, or leave it till 
the autumn. If you cut it down now it might 
cause bleeding, and result in weakening the 
plant.-J. C. C. 

523.— Unfruitful Vines.— If the Vines 
are old enough to bear fruit, the cause of their 
being unfruitful now is very probably through 
the wood being insufficiently ripened last year. 
You also say that the leaves are curling at the 
present time; all this seems to point out that the 
Vinery is insufficiently ventilated all through 
the growing season, especially early in the 
morning. Small houses, whether they contain 
flowering plants or fruits, require more attention, 
as regards giving air, than larger ones. Seeing 
that you have no crop to study this season, ana 
that the Vines are making good growth, 
ventilate freely all the summer and autumn, 
and during the winter do not give more heat 
than will keep out frost. Do not, in fact, let the 
temperature by fire-heat exceed 45 degs. after 
the Vines are pruned in November.—J. C. C. 

545.— Queen wasps. —There is nothing 
new in the plan that is suggested in this enquiry, 
as many years ago it was the custom in large 
gardens to pay a penny each for every queen 
wasp killed up to the first of May in each year. 
When a lad in the garden I had many a chase 
after these insects. They are particularly fond 
of the common Laurel early in the season 
especially when there is a hedge or bank of 
Laurels in a warm aspect.—J. C. C. 

539.— Young bulbs of Lilium tigri- 
num. — I should certainly not pull them apart 
now that they are in full growth. It would be 
better to keep them as they are, and well feed 
them through the growing time. They can, 
however, be put into a larger pot, without dis¬ 
turbing the ball of roots. I have often done 
this with seedling bulbous flowers when I had 
neglected to change the soil the second year. 
An even better plan with hardy bulbs is to 
set them out bodily into the open ground 
in good free soil. I have done this with Nar¬ 
cissi and other things, and it saves a lot of 
trouble.—J. C. B. 


HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

VIOLETS FOR A ROOM. 

There are very few flowers which are so 
universally prized as the Violet, and those who 
wish to have a supply of the delicious blossoms in 
the autumn must lose no time now in beginning 
to cultivate them. Many people who have no con¬ 
servatory may yet have a small garden, and 1 a 
sunny window, or a glass-covered porch; and 
these plants do not require heat, although the 
double varieties will not stand a sharp frost, 
and must be protected from it. A border should 
be prepared lor their cultivation by removing 
the top spit (i.e., the soil on the surface to the 
depth of a foot), and placing a layer of old 
stable-manure at the bottom. The upper soil 
should be light, and may consist of good garden 
loam, leaf-mould, sand, or old lime and mortar- 
rubbish, of which Violets are particularly fond, 
and the bed should be filled in with a compost 
of these materials. In choosing the situation 
for a Violet-bed, it is well to remember that the 
old idea of the “ modest Violet ” loving the shade 
is a mistake; at all events, our modern Violets do 
best in the open, although they do not like high 
winds, and need protection from the north and 
east. The border prepared for them should be 
long and narrow rather than broad, for it is not 
desirable to step on the bed in gathering the 
flowers, nor even in cultivating the plants, as 
their great necessity is a thoroughly open soil, 
kept loose by a spud, used with care between 
the plants. 

Sturdy runners of last year’s growth make 
the best autumn plants ; but, failing these, old 
clumps may be divided, selecting the younger 
and snorter-stemmed crowns rather than those 
that are old and wiry, and planting each sepa¬ 
rately at a distance of 10 inches or more from 
its next neighbour. Water the bed thoroughly 
to settle the plants, and if the weather should 
be very dry during the summer do not forget 
them, or red-spider may do havoc amongst 
them. But Violets which can reach down to a 
layer of manure will stand a good deal, especi¬ 
ally if the surface of the soil is kept thoroughly 
loosened, all weeds pulled up as they appear, 
and all runners cut off. The whole strength of 
the plant is thus concentrated on forming 
flower-buds, and when October arrives the 
double purple Neapolitan should be covered 
with blossoms, to be quickly followed by the 
Parma Violet, a large double lavender-coloured 
variety so fashionable in Paris. Double white 
Neapolitans come into bloom in November, 
and are greatly prized, while Mad. Millet, 
a rose-tinted blossom, lately introduced, may 
also be had before Christmas. 

Clumps of these plants should be carefully 
removed to pots or boxes early in October, 
placing them in a shady spot for a few days 
after removing them, and supplying them with 
water. A window-box, lifted from the outside 
of the house and filled with well-cultivated 
Violet-plants, makes a delightful decoration for 
the room, being placed in a sunny window to 
enable the Violets to open their buds, when the 
sweet Bcent of these flowers is most attractive. 
There is another group of spring-blooming 
Violets which are well-worth growing, but are 
not so easily managed without a frame, as they 
do not open their flowers before April. Of this 
class are the splendid double blooms of the 
Belle de Chatenay type, as well as Victoria and 
Red Prussian, whioh are the latest of the double 
kinds. 

Single Violets, however, may be grown out- 
of-doors for spring blooming, although such 
winters as that which we nave just passed 
through try them severely. In Jersey, and also 
in Cornwall, however, Violets seldom fail out- 
of-doors, and the lovely white Devonshire is one 
of the best and earliest. Victoria Regina and 
the Czar divide the honours between them in 
single purple Violets, our own Sovereign being 
at the head, as she should. Muoh may be done 
to shelter out-of-door Violets from severe frost 
by covering them with old boxes (always to be 
had very cheaply at the grocers’, and which can 
be cut up into firewood when done with in the 
garden). Bits of old carpet, boards, even straw 
or Fern Utter will save them considerably, but 
all double varieties need the shelter of glass, or 
a sunny window, after October. 

J. L. R. 
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Flowers of the Arum lily. 


ARUM LILIES (CALL A (RICHARDIA) 
AtTHIOPICA) FOR A ROOM. 

These beautiful pl&nte, of which the foliage and 
the pure-white flowers (see illustration) are almost 
equally handsome, can be grown to great perfec¬ 
tion without much trouble, without heat, and 
even in a window. The secret of success is this,that 
they must have a time of rest during the summer, 
being, at the same time, very highly fed— i.e., 
supplied with manure. There are two distinct 
plans of cultivation ; one of which is suitable 
for those who have no outdoor garden, and this 
we will take first. Directly the plant ceases to 
bloom (probably this will be at the end of May 
if it has been grown without heat), place the 
pot out-of-doors in a shady situation in a saucer. 
(Callas are, in reality, aquatic plants, and must 
never be allowed to want water throughout the 
year, although it is not desirable for them to 
stand in foul water, and their saucers should be 
turned out and scrubbed, if the contents turn 
green). Give pure water constantly, and once 
a week a little clear soot-water, for about six 
weeks, by which time the leaves will have 
gradually died away, and the plant will be to all 
appearance dead. But it is during this time of 
leaf-ripening that the plant forms the germs of 
blossom for next year, and the leaves must on 
no account be destroyed or cut off; 
if they are infested with green-fly, 
this should be removed with a piece 
of old sponge and clean soft water, 
looking over the plants for 
several consecutive days until the 
“blight” is eradicated. Very 
soon after the disappearance of the 
leaves fresh spikes of green will 
become visible, and this is the 
signal for increased help in the 
way of manure, which is best pro¬ 
cured for window gardening in one 
of the patent concentrated forms 
sold by various manure merchants, 
and advertised in the columns of 
this paper. Twice a week, and 
even more, the Callas may be sup¬ 
plied with a weak, clear dose of 
this, always remembering that the 
surface of the soil must never be 
rendered foul, and if such should be 
the case it is well to remove the 
surface soil with a sharp stick 
(carefully avoiding the roots) and 

Top-dress with a fresh compost 
of good light soil. Soot-water may 
be given alternately with the other 
manure, the water only being used, 
which surrounds a tied-up bag of 
soot, soaking in a pan of soft 
water. As soon as September 
arrives repot the Callas in rich soil, 
consisting of leaf-mould, loam, a 
little well-rotted stable - manure 
from an old hot-bed, and silver 
sand enough to lighten the compost. 

Each pot will be found full of 
roots and the plant can be care¬ 
fully divided in half, so that each one will make 
two for the following season. Drain the pots 
and pot firmly, giving plenty of water after the 
operation, and standing the pots in the shade. 
About the end of September remove the pots to 
their winter quarters, which should be a sunny 
window ; but in severe frost they must be moved 
away from the glass, and the temperature of the 
room kept above 40 degs. by banking up the 
fire at night, and leaving a lamp burning, if 
necessary. All green-fly should be removed as 
it appears and the broad leaves be kept clean 
by the use of the sponge. Flowers will often 
appear about Christmas time, especially if the 
room be a warm one and plenty of water be 
given. Liquid-manure will not be needed after 
potting nntil the flowers begin to open, when 
soot-water once a week will support them. 
The 

Second plan makes the finest plants, often 
bearing blooms from 9 inches to 11 inches in 
length, and 7 inches or 8 inches broad ; but it 
needs a piece of good garden ground, in which a 
trench, prepared as for Celery, with a layer of 
rotten-manure at the bottom, can be dug. On 
this manure place the Callas, turned out of their 
pots at the end of May, and cover them with 
soil, taking care not to injure the leaves. Give 
them plenty of water in dry weather, and they 
will want no further attention till they are 
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614.—Azalea mollis buds dropping. 

—These plants should not have been allowed 
to get dust dry at the roots, or to continue long 
in that condition at any time. That was the 
cause of the buds dropping. It is true both 
plants did not suffer alike, but that, probably, 
would be owing to the plant in the one case 


potted up early in September, dividing the roots 
(which will have largely increased and become 
very strong) as necessary, but using large pots 
from 8 inches to 12 inches, according to the size 
of the clumps. Rich soil and treatment, as in 
the first plan, will soon be repaid by magnificent 
plants, which can be started in gentle heat to¬ 
wards the end of September (if a warm green¬ 
house be at hand), when the results will be much 
appreciated for Christmas decoration. Arum 
Lilies can easily be had by Easter without any 
extra heat, and are then valuable for church 
decoration. J. L. R. 


602.— Dicentra (Dielytra)spectabilis. 

—Turn the plant out of the pot and plant it in the 
open ground, and leave it there until the growth 
is 2 inches above the soil, next spring, when 
it may be taken up and repotted. It will then 
want a larger pot than it is in now ; but you had 
better bear with that inconvenience than have 
the trouble of attending to the plant from now 
till next spring. When you pot it up do not 
place it in a room where there is a fire—at the 
same time the plant must have plenty of light. 
—J. C. C. 

-If “ Marie, Gosport,’’had sunk the pot in 

ashes in a cold frame during the winter, and 


when it began to appear above ground had 
removed the light from the frame and left it 
until the buds began to expand, she might 
then have removed it to the window and 
enjoyed the bloom. The best thing she can do 
now is to turn it out of the pot, and, without 
disturbing the roots, plant it in the garden ; 
it is perfectly hardy, and will do better there 
than indoors.—A. G. Butler. 

f>90. — Treatment of Maidenhair 
Ferns in a room. —The plants are some¬ 
times brought straight from a tropical hot house 
into a cool room, and the result is what any one 
having a knowledge of plants would expect; 
most of the fronds die, ana the plants also some¬ 
times. They should be inured to a greenhouse 
temperature before taking them into a room, and 
with careful treatment they do well for a year 
at least. Water with rain-water made slightly 
warm ; let the plants have as much light as 
possible, and keep them out of draughts.— 
J. D. E. 


having greater strength and probably not 
getting so dry.—E. H. 

- According to your own admission the 

plants were not watered during the winter, ex¬ 
cept when they were absolutely dried up. That 
is quite sufficient to account for anything that 
may have occurred to them ; my only surprise 
is that they produced any flowers at alL These 
Azaleas are hardy, and when planted in the open 
are exposed to all the winter rains, yet they 
flower abundantly. If you will compare the 
treatment these Azaleas receive with what they 
get when grown in the open air, you will under¬ 
stand why they have failed.—J. C. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

WHITE LILIES IN POTS. 

Those who potted up a quantity of Lilium 
candidum in the autumn, and Btored them 
during the winter in cold frames, will now have 
the pleasure of seeing them push up fine bold 
spikes of flowers, so that they will want to b© 
removed to the greenhouse to provide them 
with more head-room, for they grow’ very 
rapidly as the solar heat increases ; and if a few 
are required early they may be pushed on in a 
little more heat than the greenhouse affords, but 
in all cases they should be kept as close to the 
glass as possible. As growth progresses a little 
rich top-dressing may be given with advantage, 
or a little weak liquid-manure used at alternate 
waterings with clear water, and at this stage of 
their growth a sharp look-out must be kept for 
green or black-fly, for if they get established in 
the crown of the flower-spike they are very 
difficult to eradicate. The best safeguard that 
I have yet found is to dust the spikes before any 
signs of fly are apparent with Tobacco-powder, 
washing it off after a few days with clear water. 
Careful watering is needed for Lilies of all kinds, 
for, although they are moisture-loving plants, 
they are soon injured by any excess of moisture 
at the root, and as the days get longer and the 
sun’s rays more powerful, it is advisable to set 
plants of this kind on a cool moist bottom, such 
as coal-ashes or shiugle spread on the stages, 
for by keeping this damp the soil in the pots 
keeps moist much longer without so much 
watering. As the blooms expand the plants can 
be removed to a cool airy conservatory or green¬ 
house, and shaded from the direct rays of the 
sun ; and to utilise them to the fullest extent 
only the lowest flowers, that expand first, should 
be cut, as they can be wired and used for many 
purposes, for which pure-white flowers are 
needed, and the higher placed blooms will con¬ 
tinue to open in succession, as a good spike will 
produce nearly twenty flowers. J. G. H. 


LIBONIAS. 

I think these are amongst the most useful 
greenhouse plants that an amateur can grow, 
and, certainly, there are very few greenhouse 
plants which give less trouble when properly 
managed. The secret in getting them to flower 
profusely is, in the first place, to grow them as 
near the light as possible, and keep the knife 
away from them. Growth, which is made in 
any dark corner of the greenhouse, seldom 
flowers in a satisfactory manner. After the 
plants have finished flowering they should be 
repotted, if necessary, and placed well up to the 
glass, and encouraged to make good growth by 
the free use of the syringe on every fine day. 
Continue this practice till the end of June or 
the beginning of July, when they should be 
placed in a cold frame with a west aspect, and be 
well supplied with water both at the roots and 
foliage ; this will keep them free from red-spider 
and other insects. About the end of September 
they should be returned to the greenhouse, and 
placed in a light position, moderately near the 
glass, and, I vouch for it, they will give a good 
account of themselves. The variety known as 
Libonia floribunda is the one commonly grown, 
and the most serviceable. There is another 
variety called penrhosiensis— this is a much 
dwarfer plant, Dut not nearly so useful as the 
former.—T. Arnold. 


5S4.—Tulip-leaves turning yellow. -Too much 
heat probably, or the soil may have at some time or other 
been too dry, or the bulbs may have been badly ripened. 
For instance, if late, Tulips that do not force well, were 
placed in strong heat for the purpose of pushing them on. 
They might wither and die in the way stated.—E. H. 
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EPIPHYLLUM TRUNCATUM. 

This is an invaluable plant for .brightening np 
the conservatory and other intermediate homes 
at this time of year, and stands the dry 
atmosphere of living rooms as well as any 
plant we cultivate. It is of the easiest culture, 
and anyone having a vinery or glass-house of 
any kind may grow it to perfection, for 
although, like most of the C*ctus tribe, it will 
flourish in a temperature that would scorch 
many of our stove-plants, yet it is so accommo¬ 
dating that it grows freely and blooms equally 
as well in a warm greenhouse, the only difference 
being that-it flowers several weeks later, and to 
have a long suooession of bloom all that is 
necessary pi to divide the stock into two or 
three different batehes in autumn, and set them 
in the hottest house to bloom before Christmas, 
in the intermediate house for January, and 
in the oeol-house for February and Starch. 
It may be grown on its own roots, or 
graftea on the Pereskia stock, or any of the 
stiff-stemmed Cacti, all that is necessary being 
to take the growing points, and, cutting a notch 
in the stock, insert them firmly and tie them in. 
They will almost invariably grow, and soon 
make large heads. A clear stem of about 1 foot, 
with the shoots drooping down all round, is one 
of the many ways in which they look well. 
Plants on their own roots droop gracefully over 
the edge of the pot, and when m bloom look 
well suspended from the roof, so that the 
beantifui colour of the flowers may be seen 
above the line of sight. As wall or pillar-plants 
I have seen beautiful effects produced by train¬ 
ing np the Pereskia stock, and inserting grafts 
about 1 foot apart. Like most of the Cactus 
tribe, a rough compost of peat, loam, and plenty 
of lime rubbish, and potsherds, to insure good 
drainage, suite it better than fine soil. They 
will last for many years if the drainage is good. 

J. G., Hants. 


BUTTON-HOLE ANT BURIUMS. 

This is a name whieh I heard a gentleman apply 
to a spathe of one of these plants, which he 
then had in his coat, and a very appropriate 
came it seemed to be. It was some form of A. 
Scherzerianutn of the spotted kind, like Roths- 
ohildianum, quite of a miniature size, and well 
adapted for tjiis purpose. This is a use that the 
small varieties might be grown for, and I am 
not sure but it would be well to secure small 
sp&bhed varieties for this purpose, in the winter 
especially—of course, selecting such kinds as 
have asmall spadix as well as spathe, and those of 
the Scherzerianumelass would appear to fit better 
for a coat-flower than the other kinds. Of this 
we have the white one, which appears to keep 
small enough. Then we have the Rothschildia- 
num forms, beside many forms of the typical 
plant; but these plants must be bred for the 
work by raising seedlings and selecting the 
small forms, ana allowing the large kinds to be 
grown for the decoration of the stove-house. 

J. J. 


TACSONIAS. 

J am asked by “ Mrs. Savill ” to recommend ber 
“the best of these plants for growing in a 
greenhouse, and how to manage them ?” They 
thrive best when planted out in the border of the 
house ; but if this cannot be conveniently done, 
then give them large and well drained pots, 
using for soil about equal parts of loam, leaf- 
mould, and peat, to which may be added a 
little well decomposed manure, the whole to be 
made fairl v sandy. Pot firmly, and low enough 
to allow of a good watering to be given, so that 
the whole ball of earth may be wetted through 
at the same time. The plants should stand at a 
convenient distance, to enable them to be trained 
up a pillar or the roof, when there will soon be a 
brilliant display of flowers—that is, providing the 
plant or plants obtained are of a goodly size. 
One of the oldest species is T. mollissima, from 
New Grenada; but this is one I would not advise 
any of my readers to attempt having limited 
qpaoe. It is a very coarse-growing plant, and 
requires a deal of room. It is, however, a very 
free bloomer; but the flowers are p&le-rose in 
colour, and not very attractive. Either of the 
following kinds are better because they are not 
such rampant growers, and are almost, if not 
quite, as free m flowering, whilst the colours 
sre far more brilliant and, therefore, attractive. 
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T. Van Yolxemi is one of the most beautiful! 
greenhouse climbers we have, producing most 
freely its large flowers, which measure some 5 
inches across, and bright carmine-crimson in 
oolour, suspended on long slender stalks; T. 
speciosa is another distinct kind, with flowers 
of a rich deep-red; T. insignis is a large flower, 
and of a beautiful violet-crimson in colour; 
T. exoniensia is a garden hybrid, and the flowers, 
although not so large, have a distinct shade of 
soft magenta, whilst T. eriantha, which is some¬ 
what like T. mollissima, but not so strong grow¬ 
ing, has flowers some 3 inches across, and of a soft 
bright pink. These I think will be enough for 
“ Mrs. S.” to stock her conservatory with. If she 
wants only one, I would advise T. Van Yolxemi, 
and if a pair are required, T. insignis; where 
there are more houses to garnish, the other kinds 
will be found admirable subjects for their 
decoration. J. Jarvis. 


589.— Training Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums. —The double varieties are very mush 
the best for exhibition or any other purpoM, and 
the best form of growth is the bush, which the 
plants take to naturally. They have not suoh 
a climbing habit as the single varieties. The 
diameter of the plants should be about as much 
as their height, and large, handsome specimens 
may be grown in pots 8^ inches or 9 inches in 
diameter. The single varieties form moire 
rambling growths, and if they are intended for 
conservatory decoration let the shoots hang 
about loosely. They have a good effect planted 
in tall vases, and the growths allowed to hang 
about in their own natural way. A few sticks 
should be inserted in the vase to support the 
main stems. If for exhibition, they look best 
with the growths regularly trained to sticks 
about 3 feet long. They are sometimes trained 
to a balloon shaped trellis, but this and any other 
unnatural form is obi actionable.—J. D. E. 

-The best method of training depends to 

some extent upon the variety in hand. Those 
of a dwarf and compact habit, snch as Mme. 
Thibaut, Murillo, and Mme. Morigeot, make 
nice bush-shaped specimens with very little 
staking, while the old Mme. Crousse, Albert 
Crons8e, Com tease H. de Ohoiseul, Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt and others of more straggling growth 
shoald be trained on wire-balloon or cushion- 
shaped trellises; they also make admirable 
pillar-plants, or trained over a sunny walL— 
B. C. R. 

585.— Propagating and treatment 
Of Gardenias. —These are not difficult to 
propagate in a warm, close, shady propagating- 
pit or house. The ends of the young shoots, 
3 inches or so long, planted in sandy peat, with 
a quarter of an inch of sand on the top, will 
form roots in a short time. A bell-glass will be 
a great help. When the cuttings are rooted 
pot off in single pots, and return to the warm 
pit till established. Plenty of heat and mois¬ 
ture during growth is a necessity. When well 
established, a rather oooler more airy structure 
will be suitable to ripen the growth to produce 
blooms.—E. H. 

516. — Dahlia imperial!*. — I never 
attempted to stop the plants of thiB 
Dahlia when I grew it, as under any cir¬ 
cumstances they flower late in the autumn, 
and therefore to pinch off the tope would 
have the effect of making them still later in 
coming into flower. If yon have more than 
one plant you may stop a portion of your stock. 
In this way you will prove for yourself whether 
they will bear it or not. I regard this Dahlia 
more as a cariosity than anything else, as it 
requires plenty of room in a rather lofty house 
in the autumn to get the fnll benefit of its 
flowering season.—J7 C. C. 

538. — Plants for a lean-to green¬ 
house. —You may grow almost any of the 
usual run of greenhouse plants successfully ; but 
as the house is so warm and sunny, and being 
also heated by a flue, which always has a 
tendency to render the air drier than where 
pipes are used, it will be wise to choose such 
as do not object to a comparatively dry atmos¬ 
phere. Among these are Pelargoniums of the 
Zonal, Show, French, and Regal sections, as 
well as of the beautiful, doable-flowered, Ivy¬ 
leaved kinds, tuberous-rooted Begonias, 
Petunias, Marguerites, Lantanas, Verbenas, 
Ac. With such things as Cinerarias and her¬ 


baceous Calceolarias yon would probably not be 
so successful, and Fuchsias would need to be 
abundantly watered, both at the roots and over¬ 
head, as well as shaded from the son at mid¬ 
day.—B. C. R. 

528. —Seedling Begonias. —By all means 
plant out your surplus seedlings, and with 
equal, or even less less, attention, they will make 
finer plants and better tubers than those in pots. 
Plant them out about the middle of June, when 
they are two or three inches high, and the 
weather beoomes warm and settled. The ground 
will do nicely, but should have a good dressing 
of well-decayed manure, or, better still, spent 
Hops. Allow them 6 inches or 8 inches apart, 
ana keep moist until established.—B. C. R. 

531.— Flowers of Zonal Pelargoni¬ 
ums damping Off.— It is curious that the 
flowers should go off thus in a house so well situ¬ 
ated. The only possible explanation that occurs 
to me is that in some small houses, especially if 
the roof is well constructed and tight, the 
moisture is driven up from below by hot pipes 
placed near the ground, and, being unable to 
escape, condenses, upon any flowers standing near 
the glass, and destroys them. I think plants of 
this kind always succeed best with the warmth 
above them.—B. C. R. 

544.— Green “fungus” in a propaga¬ 
tor. —I suppose the mossy growth on the surface 
of the soil thatis frequently so troublesome wher¬ 
ever a close and moist atmosphere is maintained, 
is meant. I find the best way to avoid trouble 
from this source is to use nothing but leaf-mould 
that has been thoroughly well baked (sifted, of 
course) on the surface of all seed-pots and pans, 
Ac. This docs not “ green ” nearly so soon as 
loam or peat, and sand is the worst thing of all. 
Then prick off all seedlings directly they are 
well up and in the rough leaf into fresh soil, 
and you will give the Moss no time to grow.— 
B. C. R. 

534. -Begonias for show. — Too will find tbs 
plants grow very fast during June and July with a due 
supply of moisture, and a little liquid-manure now and 
then. Sprinkle them overhead frequently, and keep them 
moderately warm and olose for the present. When a little 
advanced, give more air, and shift them on Into 7-inch or 
8 -inoh pots as quickly as possible, and they will be in full 
beauty by the time mentioned.—B. 01 B. 

524.— Genista fragrans as a wall plant.— 
This makes a fairly good wall-plant—that is to say, 
if fully exposed to light and sun, but not if shaded tor 
Vines or other creepers over the roof. Plumbago oa p ens l s 
is one of the best flowering plants for a sunny wall, and a 
Camellia or an Orange for a shady one.—B. O. R. 


ROSES. 

SOME GOOD CLIMBING ROSES. 
Nothing enhances the value of a garden, or 
gives it a more picturesque appearance, than 
the judicious use of climbing Roses, and wher¬ 
ever an opportunity occurs these should be freely 
planted. Not only may they be employed for 
screening unsightly buildings and brick walls, 
but for covering wooden ana wire fenoes, arches 
(see illustration, page 143), arbours, bowers, and 
any place or position where strong growing plants 
are required. It has been said, and is generally 
supposed to be correct by some amateurs, that 
Roses will not thrive or bloom in any position 
other than a sunny one. This, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, is true with the majority of Roees, bat 
there are exceptions to the sale. In other 
words, there are Roses suitable for almost all 
positions, whether shady or sunny. On 
Warm sunny walls, facing south or south¬ 
west, and particularly in favourable localities, 
few Roses look prettier than the eharming 
white and yellow Banksians, though a good sub¬ 
stitute for these may be found in the popular 
Gloire de Dijon. It is a most vigorous grower, 
and, taken as a whole, perhaps better suited for 
amateurs' gardens than the Banksians. It makes 
good growth, and, if properly treated, will soon 
oover the front of a house or porch, and produce 
thousands of beautiful blooms all through the 
summer and autumn months. The Marshal 
Niel, too, must not be overlooked, for, although 
this is usually grown under glass, I see no legiti¬ 
mate reason why its outdoor culture should not 
be extended. On many cottages in Sussex and 
Hampshire the Marshal Niel thrives wonder¬ 
fully well, and 1 once saw it growing on a 
southern fence in a garden in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. Like the Banksians, and other 
reputedly somewhat tender Roses, the Marechal 
Niel requires a warm, sunny wall and dry situa- 
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tion, then it will flower profusely in the open 
air. Grown thus, the blooms, it may be in¬ 
teresting to add, are of a much richer colour 
than when produced under glass. Another Rose 
that deserves to be more extensively cultivated 
in the open air is Fortune’s Yellow. This is a 
good grower and a most profuse bloomer, yield¬ 
ing abundance of flowers suitable for cut purposes. 
To ensure its doing well a warm, sunny wall is 
necessary, and the same remark applies to most 
of the climbing Tea and Noisette Roses such as 
Celine Forestier,W A. Richardson, Reine Marie 
Henriette, and others. A few of them will also 
do well on a western aspect, so long as it is not 
too much exposed, and one or two of these 
deserve individual mention. One in particular 
I wonld bring to that reader’s notioe, and that is 
Cheshunt Hybrid, which, in my opinion, is 
one of the most beautiful Roses in cultivation. 
Given a favourable position and good soil, it 
grows freely and yields a profusion of bright- 
crimson, deliciously-scented blooms. Triomphe 
de Rennes (pale-rose) is a pretty climbing Rose 
that should be more frequently seen in gardens, 
and the same may be said of Reve d’Or (coppery- 
yellow) and Lamarque (sulphur-yellow), both 
Noisettes. Other good climbing varieties for 
an eastern, western, or any position that gets a 
fair amount of sun are the Boursault Roses 
Amadis and elegans. These are very rapid 
growers and bloom in immense clusters ; they 
are suitable for oovering walls and fences of any 


MOSS ROSES. 

Considering the popularity of Moss Roses, it is 
somewhat surprising that they are not more 
generally grown in amateurs’ gardens. Every¬ 
one admires a bunch of half-expanded Moss 
Roses, though, apparently, it is not everyone 
who possesses a garden that cares to grow 
them. Why such should be the case is a 
mystery, but it is, nevertheless, a fact, and I 
would here push forward the claims of these 
beautiful Rosea. There is no reason whatever 
why they should not be as extensively grown as 
the Hybrid Perpetual or Tea-scented kinds, or, 
at any rate, every rosarian should possess at 
least half-a-dozen bushes in his or her garden. 
There is nothing difficult about the culture of 
Moss Roses, they being as easily managed as 
the more common kinds. Their principal re¬ 
quirements are a good sunny position, fairly 
rich soil, and judicious pruning. If these essen¬ 
tials are forthcoming the bushes will not fail to 
produce a plentiful supply of lovely Moss- 
covered buds. The Moss Roses are divided 
into 

Two sections— namely, those which bloom 
only in summer—that is, during May, June, 
and July—and the perpetual-flowering kinds. 
To make the matter plain to the uninitiated, 
the former produce one crop of bloom, while 
the latter will continue flowering until the 
autumn is far advanced. Under these circum¬ 



Climbing Roses on arches. (See page 142). 


description. The old crimson China Rose, so 
often seen on cottage-walls, will cover a good 
space and flower freely all through the summer, 
and for a town garden none can surpass Aimee 
Vibert. The last-named is very vigorous and 
exceedingly beautiful in summer, when laden 
with pure-white blossoms. Some of the 

Evergreen Roses, such as Felicity Perpetu6 
(creamy-white) and Flora (rosy-flesh), are also 
capital town Roses, and will flourish against 
any wall or fence. For a northern aspect— 
that is, a wall or fence which gets no, or very 
little, sun—the Ayrshire Roses are unquestion¬ 
ably the best. These may also be used for 
•covering summer-houses and banks, or clamber¬ 
ing on old tree-stumps, and when grafted on 
long stocks they make capital weeping Roses. 
The best of them are Dundee Rambler (white), 
Ruga (pale-pink), and Bennett’s Seedling (white). 
They make rapid growth and require but little 
pruning. C. 


610 . — Marechal Niel Rose In a 
greenhouse —It is very clear that the 
growth of the Rose has been injured by cold, 
chiefly through being too near t ’e glass ; at the 
same time, I believe the young shoots were too 
soft and tender, caused by the want of more air 
to harden them off properly. Certainly it is 
worth trying again to train the growth inside 
the house, if you keep it 1 foot or more away 
from the glass. I train the growth of my own 
Roses 16 inches, and in some cases more, away 
from the glass.—J. C. C. 
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stances the inexperienced may be inclined to 
give preference to the perpetual-flowering varie¬ 
ties, but I can assure them that the summer 
Moss Roses are well worth growing. Among 
the latter, the old-fashioned Common Moss Rose 
may be found, and truly beantiful it is. This 
charming Rose has been grown in English 
gardens for more than a century, and it still 
remains one of the best, although it is not seen 
nearly so much as it might be. The buds, I 
need scarcely say, are long and tapering, and of 
a beautiful pale-rose colour. In a few gardens 
I have seen this Rose grown as a standard, but 
the method is not to be recommended. Far 
better results accrue when dwarfs or bushes are 
grown, and these, if possible, on their own 
roots. It is not generally known that the 
Common Moss Rose will make twice as much 
growth, and flower more profusely when grown 
on its own roots than when grafted or budded 
on a stock. On its own roots it will send out 
long, vigorous shoots, if planted in rich soil, 
and these she uld be pegged down to the ground. 
Some of the other kinds may also be grown on 
a similar method with advantage. There are 
numerous varieties of the 

Summer-flowering Moss Rosks now to be 
had, but I will enumerate a few of the best 
here. In addition to the Common Moss, already 
mentioned, everyone should grow Little Gem, a 
charming miniature Rose, with small double 
crimson and well-mossed flowers. It is a good 
grower, and may be cultivated in pots as well 
as in the garden. A comparatively new variety, 
named Crimson Globe, is a great acquisition 


to the Moss Roses, the buds being nicely 
mossed, large, and of a deep-crimson colour. 
Lanei, too, with large rosy-crimson buds 
cannot well be dispensed with, and the same 
applies to crested Moss (pale rosy-pink), 
Marie de Bloia (rosy-lilac), Celina (rich- 
crimson), Reine Blanche (pure-white), Luxem¬ 
bourg (crimson), Baron de Wassenar (bright- 
red), and White Bath (paper-white). There are 
other varieties, but the foregoing form the cream 
of the summer-flowering Moss Roses. As re¬ 
gards the 

Perpetual* or autumn-flowering Moss 
Roshs, these require much the same treatment 
as the others, and do best in a rich soil. They 
should be grown for providing flowers after the 
others have finished blooming. There are many 
varieties of them, but not a few are inferior, 
and scarcely worth growing. Still, some kinds 
are deserving of notice, and one of the best 
of them is Blanche Moreau. This is a pure- 
white, and the buds are large, of good form, 
and well mossed. Madame William Paul is 
another fine variety with bright rose-coloured 
flowers, and the same may bo said of Madame 
Moreau, rose - coloured, edged with white. 
Madame Edouard Ory is one of the best, too, 
with large rosy-carmine flowers, and the Per¬ 
petual White Moss, which blooms in clusters, is 
also worth mentioning. Other good kinds are 
Salet (bright-rose), James Veitch (violet), and 
Soupert and Notting (bright-rose). The last- 
named is very sweet-scented, but, according to 
my experience, not quite so free in blooming as 
some of the other varieties. C. 


535 —Rose Climbing Devoniensis. — 

“ J. H. W.” must not be too impatient with 
this Rose, as it requires to grow strong, well- 
ripened wood before it can possibly flower. 
These strong growers always flower upon the 
ripened growths of the last season, and if 
“ J. H. W.” will encourage his plant to make 
all the wood possible this season, and will get it 
thoroughly ripened in the autumn, he will then 
findClimbiDgDevoniensis flower almost as freely 
as Marshal Niel, but not otherwise.—P. U. 

- I am afraid you will be disappointed with 

this Rose in the greenhouse, as it is a rampant 
grower, and flowers but sparsely. Your only 
chance of succeeding with it is to get three or 
four strong shoots to spring out from near the 
base, and in the winter, cut these back to within 
5 feet of the ground. The growth resulting 
from this cutting back will probably flower at 
the points. The roots should have a firm 
border, and all the time the growth is satis¬ 
factory stimulants must not be given.— 

J. C. C. 

520.— Tea-Roses in pots.— The following 
are six good Tea-scented Roses for “Sub¬ 
scriber’s ” use: 1, Catherine Mermet, deep-pink, 
large, and one of the sweetest-scented Roses 
grown. 2, Rubens, pale, flesh colour, very free, 
and pretty in the bud, or full blown state. 
3, Mad. Lambard, sometimes deep-red, at others 
a pale-salmon, one of the best. 4, The Bride, 
a pure-white Catherine Mermet, and equally 
good in every way. 5, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
pale-pink, very good, and exquisitely scented. 
6. Francisca Kruger, buff and salmon-yellow, 
perfect shape, and extra strong and free. All 
of these sorts are good in any form, and sure to 
please.—P. U. 

- There are so many beautiful varieties of 

Tea Roses that would answer your pnrpose that 
the difficulty is in making a selection where 
there are many so good. My choice would be 
Luciole, bright-red ; sweet-scented Madame de 
Watteville, pinkish-white ; Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone, light-pink ; Perle des Jardins, straw 
colour ; Anna Olivier, flesh colour ; and Madame 
Falcot, apricot colour.—J. C C. 

526. —Insects eating Rose-shoots.— It 
is the Rose-maggot, or larva; of the Tortrix 
Bergmanniana moth, that eats out the young 
8hootsoftheRo8es,a8described by“>outhWales. 
The best and most effectual remedy is to pick 
them out by hand, or to give the leaves that are 
curled up a gentle pinch between the finger and 
thumb. This kills the maggot, and will not 
hurt the foliage nearly so muon as if the leaves 
are unrolled to get at the insect.—P. U. 

- No doubt it is the Rose-maggot which is 

eating out the centre of your Rose-shoots. You 
roust search diligently for them and kill them, or 
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they will do serious injury. If, after a minute ex¬ 
amination, you cannot detect any maggots, press 
the point of each shoot between the finger and 
thumb, which will destroy them without doing 
harm to the Bhoots.—J. C. C. 

608.— Growing Roses and green-fly. 
—Were it not for the enquiry of “T. M. J.” I 
should think it needlessly occupying space to 
repeat the advice I have so often given of late 
in Gardening, that no person need be troubled 
either with green-fly or mildew on Rosea, 
whether growing under glass or in the open air, 
if he would but use the simple remedy I 
suggest for the destruction of both. If growers 
of Roses would only syringe their plants with 
a solution of soft-soap and water—2 oz. of 
the soap to one gallon of water—they mxy 
quickly get rid of both. In my own houses 
I always keep some of the mixture ready 
for use at this time of year. I keep it 
under the stage in a shallow tin dish, with a 
cover over it. As soon &s I see any green-fly 
or mildew I either dip the shoots in the liquid, 
or if out of reach, syringe them with it. This 
I do of an evening when the house is closed and 
there is no sun or strong heat to dry up the 
stuff too quickly. When all the affected leaves 
or shoots are thoroughly wetted with the solu¬ 
tion the enemy will disappear. When the same 
remedy is used in the open air it should be 
applied at the same time of day, and when there 
is no wind blowing to dry it up before it has 
time to do its work of destruction. Syringing with 
clear water every day will keep green-fly away, 
but that involves much labour. Keep Roses 
free from these insects and mildew with the 
remedy I suggest, and they will do as well 
without syringing os with it. I never syringe 
my own plants, and I think I grow Marechal 
Niel Roses as well as most people.—J. C. C. 

THE KITCHEN GARTEN 

SPRING AND SUMMER LETTUCES. 
Those who have a mild hot-bed or two to spare 
for early Lettuces will find the advantage of it 
this season ; they would do so, indeed, every 
season, as Lettuces grown exposed cannot 
compete with those grown under glass, and if a 
mild hot-bed can be added to the glazed frame 
the growth will be rapid, and consequently suc¬ 
culent, for quick growth is essential to crispness 
and delicacy of flavour. The best forcing Let¬ 
tuce is the Paris Market, a small white Cabbage 
variety, which, as regards earliness, beats our 
old friend Tom Thumb (Fig 1), which, however, 
for open air culture is so excellent. A good 
Lettuce for sowing now is a rather small Green 
Cos called Little Queen. It grows very close 
and firm, is fine in the grain, and does not run 
to seed bo soon as the larger and less compact 
Lettuces do. Carter’s Giant White Cos is also 
an excellent summer Lettuce. The Sugar-loaf 
Cos (Fig 2) is a capital summer Lettuce, standing 
drought well. It may be sown now. 

In planting out Lettuces now from seed¬ 
beds or frames, if set out in different aspects 
and situations, a successional character will be 
given to plants of the same sowing. Some, for 
instance; should be planted on a south border, 
and a part in an open situation, and another 
part in a cool border. This obviates the neces¬ 
sity of sowing so often. As the season advances 
south borders will be too hot, as usually after 
May such plants betray a tendency to bolt; and 



often during the hottest weather from plants 
set out on the ridges between the rows of Celery 
in May and June. Lettuces are deep-rooting 
plants, and where depth of soil can be given, 
watering and mulching are less a necessity. In 
hot soils increased depth has a very special value, 
and mulching, together with an occasional Boak- 
ing of liquid manure, makes success a positive 
certainty. In June and July sometimes the 
seeds are sown thinly and not transplanted, as 
though in some instances and at some seasons 
transplanting, by increasing the root-fibres, may 
be an advantage, the snapping of the tap-root 
in its downward course in a dry time increases 
the tendency to premature seeding which it 
should be the object to counteract. To pro¬ 
vide a 

Year’s succession sow twice in April, May, 
June, and July, once in August, and once the 
beginning of September ; the last sowings are 
useful for planting in frames to come early in 
spring. Sow Paris Market in January for 
forcing, and sow the same kind again, with other 
varieties, early in March for planting-out on 
borders or growing under glass, according to 
requirements and circumstances. It may not be 
necessary to sow large quantities of seed at any 
particular time. The July sowings are the most 
important for autumn and winter supply, but 
all the sowings I have named are important in 
their particular seasons. The black-seeded 
variety of the Brown or Bath Cos is the best 
Lettuce for standing the winter in the open air. 

E. 

A CHEAP AND GOOD SUBSTITUTE FOR 
PEA-STICKS. 

In many gardens Pea sticks, which are now in 
demand, constitute a difficulty of no mean order. 
This is especially the case in surburban and 
other localities where wood is scarce, and has to 
be conveyed a considerable distance. Under 
such circumstances I have known the cost of 
the sticks in several instances to exceed the 
value of the entire stock—a far from satisfac¬ 
tory state of things. Wire netting and other sub¬ 
stitutes have been repeatedly tried and recom¬ 
mended, but by far the best, as well as the 
cheapest, contrivance for the purpose I have ever 
seen is as follows: Drive into the ground on 
either side of the row, andfct a distance of two 
or three yards apart, some moderately stout 
stakes, rather higher (when in position) than the 
height which the variety of Pea naturally 
attains to. It is best to arrange these in pairs, 
connected at the top, across the row, by a piece 
of wood nailed on, with two holes bored in it 
and the tops of the stakes shaved down and 
passed through. Now take some ordinary 
twine, and pass it in lines to and fro along each 
side of the row, 6 inches or 8 inches apart, 
taking a half-hitch round each stake. This 
supports the haulm as well as if not better than 
sticks, and enables the pods to be gathered with 
ease, while the cost is about a quarter that of 
ordinary Pea-sticks.—B. C. R. 


soil, cut about 4 inches thick, and stacked np 
long enough to kill the Grass. If this is chopped 
up roughly, and pressed into the pots or boxes 
very firmly, it will grow splendid crops, while 
a loose, over-rich soil, will encourage leaf 
growth out of proportion to the frnit, and 



rWs* 

Sugar-loaf Cos Lettuce. (Fig. 2.) 


Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuce. (Fig. 1.) 


the weather should be hot and dry, which it 
is sometimes at that season, aphides will appear 
and bring on premature decay. For summer 
Lettuces depth of soil is very important. Some 
of the best Lettuces grown are obtained in July 
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TOMATOES UNDER GLASS. 

The season of active growth for this highly 
popular vegetable having again arrived, it may 
be opportune to draw attention to a few facts 
that one would think were familiar to all, but 
which, if they are, appear to be ignored. I 
allude, in the first place, to the very generally 
acknowledged fact, that excessive moisture is 
the primary cause of the disease which renders 
out door cultivation so precarious. If we could 
insure dry, warm summers in the place of cold, 
dripping ones, the outdoor culture of this crop 
would doubtless prove far more successful than 
it frequently is, and one would think that the 
knowledge of this would lead the veriest novice 
to avoid excess of moisture under glass, where 
one has the opportunity of giving the conditions 
favourable to the perfect development of the 
crop. But in cases where failures have oc¬ 
curred, I have almost invariably been met 
with the reply, on enquiring how the plants 
had been treated, “Oh ! we gave them plenty 
of water at the root, ana syringed them 
twice a day.” Now, if this had not brought 
on the disease, I do not know what would ; in 
fact, the only wonder was, that the plants had 
not collapsed long before. And the same with 
regard to soil. The Tomato does best in a firm root 
run, and nothing is better than top spit pasture , 


those who are starting their crops now will do 
well to start right with sturdy plants, and 
firmly rammed soil, and never water at the root 
until the soil is dry, and never take a syringe 
into the house, as the Tomato revels in a high 
temperature, and Wbnts neither shading or 
syringing, for if the leaves droop with the sum¬ 
mer heat, they will soon revive when the cool 
evening comes, without any wetting overhead. 

_J. G. H. 

586.— Forcing Lettuces.— Excellent re¬ 
sults have been obtained with such kinds as the 
Paris Market in an ordinary frame, placed on a 
bed of leaves, where there is a nice gentle heat; 
starting the plants, say in January, in a pan in 
a forcing house, and pricking them out in the 
frame as soon as they are large enough. I 
have grown Lettuces in pits where there was a 
flow and return pipe running through, and 
these pits I found very useful in winter ; strong 
plants were set out in October, and these were 
kept moving gently through the winter, tying 
up a few at a time as required. Tom Thumb 
Cabbage is a very useful kind for standing the 
winter where there is a little artificial heat. 
Lettuces may be forced in heat and used in a 
young, green state, but they are not equal to 
plants properly developed and blanched by 
tying up. They are lacking in crispness and 
flavour.—E. H. 

570 —Nitrate of soda for Asparagus-beds.— 

Yes, a moderate dres6iDg of nitrate of soda, applied just 
as growth is commencing, will give as good or better re¬ 
sults than salt, and may be ueed year after year with the 
beet results.—B. C. R. 

- Nitrate of soda is an excellent manure 

for Asparagus. I have used it at the rate of 
3 lb. to the square rod early in spring, with good 
results. I do not know if the result would be as 
marked after a series of annual dressings, as I 
have not tried it for more than two seasons 
consecutively; not because I have any 
faith in the common idea that it has an exhaust¬ 
ing effect if used too frequently, but my experi¬ 
ence teaches me that all plants do better with a 
change of food occasionally, and after a couple 
of seasons with the nitrate treatment, I have 
substituted guano, or some other artificial 
stimulant.—E. H. 

581. —Growing outdoor Tomatoes. 

—Have the land well cultivated and fairly well 
manured. Do it as well, in fact, as if you were 
oing to plant Potatoes or other vegetables, 
'hen, about the third or fourth week in May, 
according to the season and locality, set out the 
plants in rows, running north and south (this 
is, I believe, important), 3 feet apart, and the 
plants 15 inches to 18 inches apart in the rows. 
Plant firmly. I always go over the plants, when 
the surface is dry, a day or two after planting, 
placing my foot on each side to press them firmly 
in the ground. Put a stake to each plant early. 

1 think the cheapest stakes are what are termed 
double lathes, sharpened at one end, and thrust 
firmly in the ground, so that about 3 feet is above 
ground. If a Tomato-plant covers a 3 feet stake 
with a bearing stem, the tops may then, I think 
be nipped off The single-stem system is the 
best I have tried, taking up two stems to a plant; 
but I do not think there is much gain by it in 
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point of weight of crop. But whether one or 
two stem* are permitted, the side shoots 
must all be rubbed off, and this is work 
that must not be neglected for a single 
day. Stir the surface between the rows 
frequently to keep weeds down, as I find 
this has a check upon mildew or fungoid 
growths. The plants on a weedy, badly-culti¬ 
vated surface are more likely to be attacked 
with the dreaded fungus than where cleanly cul¬ 
ture has been consistently carried out. Some¬ 
thing depends upon the kinds grown. Last 
year was not a good season for outdoor 
Tomatoes, but I had an excellent crop, the sorts 
being chiefly Old Red and Perfection. The 
former was the first to ripen, but 1 think Per¬ 
fection had the heaviest crop. This year I am 
crowing Prelude, Conference, Old Red, and 
Perfection for open-air planting, and I do not 
think this selection can be beaten. It is an ad¬ 
vantage, of course, in a bad ripening season to 
grow early kinds ; but Perfection weighs up so 
well that about a fourth of my ground will be 
planted with it. I may say there must be no 
neglect in any particular if the crop is to be a 
success.—E. H. 

580. —Vegetables, dec., for show.— 
The best vegetables for a cottager to grow for 
exhibition are: Potatoes, Peas, Onions, Carrots, 
Parsnips, Broad Beans, Scarlet Runners, Cab¬ 
bage, Cauliflowers, Turnips, Vegetable Marrows, 
and Tomatoes, when in season, for the August 
shows, will carry weight. The above 12 kinds 
of vegetables, if well grown and well selected, 
will make as good a collection as can be got 
together. There is a good deal in selecting 
suitable varieties, but cottagers, as well as 
others, soon learn how impossible it is to win 
prizes unless the most suitable kinds are 
cultivated well. A year or two’s experience 
soon teaohes the novioe in what direction his 
efforts must be turned to earn the coveted prize 
or prizes. Mere size alone will not do; there 
must be shape and finish. The biggest Cabbage 
or Potato is not necessarily the Met. Large, 
coarse vegetables soon disappear from the 
cottager’s tent when a cottage garden society 
is fairly well-established. —E. H. 

594.— Cucumber leaves withering.— 
The leaves of the Cucumber wither, I think, 
through being scalded. This might have occurred 
through the frame or pit being full of hot steam. 
It is, however, more likely to happen through 
the house or frame being overheated by the action 
of the sun before any air was given. At this time of 
year the leaves of Cucumbers are liable to get 
scalded by the sudden appearance of the sun 
after two or three dull days, unless the cul¬ 
tivator is on the alert, and either places a thin 
shade on the glass, or ventilates sufficiently to 
keep down the temperature to a safe point. 
—J. C. C. 

525. — Forcing Se&k&le, Rhubarb, 
dCC., in a propagator. — Seakale and 
Rhubarb may be forced in any place that can 
be kept dark ; as much moist earth is required 
about the roots as will cause the plants to push 
into strong growth. Asparagus may be forced 
in any place where the shoots are exposed to 
the light; an ordinary garden frame, placed upon 
a hot-bed, is exoellent for Asparagus forcing, 
light being needed to give colour to the young 
shoots. I may add that it is not so important 
that the Rhubarb be in a dark place, as it is for 
the Seakale-plants.—J. D. E. 

530.— Growing Tomatoes in boxes. 
—Such dwarf varieties as Conference or 
Prelude may be grown tolerably well in boxes of 
the size named, by the aid of plenty of liquid 
manure when in fruit, though tnev would have 
been better to be two or three inches wider and 
deeper. Do not, however, turn them on end, 
but use them on the flat. But; I would much 
rather plant the Tomatoes out, if possible. Could 
you not extemporise a bed with tbe aid of a few 
stout boards set on edge ?—B. C. R. 

603.— Top-dressing for Potatoea— 
You cannot do better than apply a dressing of 
sulphate of ammonia, sprinkling it thinly 
between the rows just before earthing up, and 
at the rate of about 2 cwt. per acre, or about 
1| lb. per rod. On your light soil nitrate of 
soda would do as weu, using rather more, say 
2 lb. per rod. Next season apply a moderate 
dressing of rich farmyard manure, and a little 
Kainit, either in the autumn or very early in 
the spring.—B. C. R. 1 
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Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted tn 
Gardening free of charae if correspondent*follow tke rules 
here laid down for thevr guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publibhbr. 
The name and address qf the sender as* required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be need in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate pieoe of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should boar 
fn mind that, as Gardening has teoe sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they oannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately foilowimg the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers f mMoJL with the exception of suck as eassnet 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always hear the number and title placed 
aoaAnet the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge end 
observations permit, the corres p ondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions , soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


637. —Pood for gold-fish.—Will someone kindly tell 
me what id the beet food for gold-fish ?—E. 0. 

638. — Oil for a lawn-mower.— What is tbe beet 
kind to use for this purpose, and cost per gallon ?— Stir¬ 
lingshire. 

639. — Pancratium specioaum — Will someone 
kindly tell me how to treat this plant ? What kind of soil 
is needed, Ac. ? I have a heated house.— Dias. 

640. — Raising Roses from seed.— I have some 
good Eose-seeds. Will " J. C. C.” or anyone kindly say 
what is the best way of growing them ? 1 have no glass. 
—H. G. 

641. —Asparagus tenuisslmus. dfcc.— Does A. 
tenuissimus flower every year? Will seed follow, and 
should it be sown to propagate, or are cuttings easily 
struck, and when ?— C. H. 

642. — Auriculas from cuttings.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the right time of the year to take cuttings 
or "slips" of these flowers, and how to treat them? Do 
they like a sunny or shady spot ?— Evangeline. 

643. —Double and single Violets In Decem¬ 
ber.—I want to grow some of these flowers in a frame to 
bloesom in December. Will someone kindly tell me the 
best sort to have, and when to plant them?—K. P. 

644. — White Lobelias for bedding ont. — 
Will someone kindly tell me if white Lobelia might be used 
for bedding ont instead of Cerastium ? The severe winter 
has destroyed nearly all my plants of the latter.—Yocio 
Beginner. 

645. — Creepers for a south wall.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the names of a few quick-growing creepers 
for a low south wall, which is rather shaded by the house? 
I should like one to be green all the year round, and a 
shiny lea'preferred.— Ealirq. 

646. — Treatment of Coleuses. — I have some 
Coleuses that 1 bought from a nursery. They were 
put into a heated greenhouse. Do they require much 
water, as 1 find the leaves fall off? I should like to know 
how to treat them generally ?—J. W. 

647. —Destroying woodlioe In a fernery.— 
Will someone kindly tell me how to get rid of woodlioe in 
my fernery ? There are immense number* of them, and 1 
do not know what to do, and as it Joins the house, I am 
afraid we shall have them in the rooms.—E. Houghton. 

643.—Show and alpine Auriculas.— I am anx¬ 
ious to grow some of these. Will aomeoae kindly explain 
the difference between show aud alpine Auriculae, and how 
to grow them from seed ? I want some for tbe border, and 
some tor pot culture. I have a frame and oold greenhouse 
—M. A. 

640.— Rust or canker in Apple-trees.— Will 
someone kindly teH me a cure tor the above ? I can find 
no remedy. Some trees suffer more than others, and are 
almost entirely destroyed by Ik I think the mischief is in 
the soil, which is of a light, dry, sandy, and peaty charac¬ 
ter.—C. H. B. 

650. — Destroying weeds on a lawn.—I have 
taken a noose with the Grass on the lawn very good, but 
full of Daisies, and especially Plantains—too many to pull 
np. la there any chemical that by on* or repeated dress¬ 
ings will eradicate them, especially the Plantains, and, of 
oourse, not destroy the Graee ?—W. 

651. — Rose-leaves curling. — The leaves of my 
Rose-trees (some against a south-east wall, some In a bor¬ 
der) curl up at the edgee as fast as they open, becoming 
orhip and shrivelled. The position is rather exposed. On 
some of the plants I have noticed tiny red insects running 
over tbe leavee. Will someone advise me of the probable 
cause and remedy ?—M. A. 

652. —Obeap weed-destroyer for walks. — 
Will someone kindly recommend a oheap and effective 
mixture for this purpose ? I have tried one or two of the 
kinds advertised, and with success, but the price is prohibi¬ 
tory. A mixture which, when diluted and ready for appli¬ 
cation, would ooet not over a farthing a gallon, would be 
a saving as oompared with manual labour.— Stirling¬ 
shire. 

653. -Treatment Of Narcissi— I have in an her¬ 
baceous border several clumps of Narcissus inoomparabilis 
(var. Butter and Eggs and Eggs and Bacon). About three 
1 years I took up the dumps, divided and replanted them 
with plenty of leaf-mould. Since then the Eggs and Bacon 
Narcissi have deteriorated, going almost single, the white 
petals changing yellow, ana turn like the other variety, 
which does better, though many of the buds go blind after 
Just bursting. The border is topdreased with manure each 
winter, and the soil is heavy loam: but Daffodils do well 
generally in ik What treatment mould I adopt t—E. L. 
Wood ho rsx. 


654. —Treatment of an Oleander.— will some¬ 
one kindly tell me tbe proper way to treat an Oleander T 
It is in a greenhouse, and blossomed a little last summer 
for tbe first time, bat before the majority of the bods have 
time to mature into flowers, they all dropped off. I hake 
been giving it an exceptionally large share of water, as the 
man I had it from tola me it required a very great deed. 
—T. Harper. 

665.— Insect attacking Chrysanthemum*.— 
The growing points of the shoots of my Chrysanthemums 
are eaten, whtoh are out-of-doors in pots. Sometimes tbe 
leaves round the shoots are out off and fall down. I have 
set trape for earwigs and bait for slugs, and have gone out 
with a lantern at night, but cannot find any insects. Will 
anyone kindly tell me .the probable depredator and the 
remedy ?— Dublin. 


656 — To arrow Seakale earthed np like 
Celery.— Would someone kindly tell me how to grow 
Seakale earthed up like Celery ? 1 know it can be done. 
I have a row raised from seed last year, and should 1 m 
grateful for advice. I read "Mr. J. Groom’s” article on 
Seakale, In Gardening, April 25th, page 100, with interest, 
but he did not name earthing up. 1 want to know bow I 
am to go on now ? I have set the plants out in a trench.— 
Arlet. 


657.— Flowering plants for a bed.— I have a 
small garden faolng north, the oentre bed of which is 
3 feet broad and 9 feet long. I want to know what to grow 
in this bed this summer that will give the most permanent 
show ? Would a centre row of Henry Jacoby Pelargoniums 
with a row on each side of White Ten-week Stocks, all In 
pots, plunged in the bed, be suitable? I would feel obliged 
to anyone who would tell me of anything better, as I am 
tired of Calceolarias, Lobelias, &o. ?—J. Bodel. 


653.— Pig-nut*.— I have turned a field of old pasture 
into a garden, and find after having it double dug, these 
tubers are showing their Fern or Parsley-looking leaves 
all over the plaoe. I have trowelled and dug a great num¬ 
ber out, and find they are interminable. Will someone 
kindly tell me what to do in order to exterminate them? 
They are called Pig-nute here (Staffordshire), but the pro¬ 
per name I do not know. Will the oonstant use of the 
Dutch hoe in time kill the tubers?— Lex. 

659. — Cucumbers, <ko. t In a small gr^to- 
boose.— I have a small lean-to greenhouse, facing west, 
10 ft. by 4 fk, heated by a flue, running inside under two 
borders, one at the back, and the other at the front of the 
house. On the latter I have planted four Cucumber- 
plants on raised mounds of soil, consisting of a mixture of 
leaf-mould, rotten manure, turfy-loam, and sand. I should 
be glad of some Information ae to the treatment require;!? 
Can other plante be grown at the same time ?—Westssn 
Valley, Mon. 

660 . — Acacia Drommondl. — Would someone 
kindly give me some advice about the management of 
Acacia Drummond! ? My plants became full of buds, and 
appeared in good health while they remained in a warm 
greenhouse. When they oeme into more air in the conser- 
tory they did not blow well, but only a flower expanded 
here and there, and nothing like what the buds promised. 
Do they require much water and much heat ? The plaots 
are large, and not young. What soil is beet for them, and 
should they have liquid-manure or plain water ?— X. Y. Z. 

661 . —Roaes in a small greenhouse.— I have a 
very small span-roofed greenhouse, 8 feet by 7 feet, built 
north and south, with a wooden side towards the north, 
which I should like to devote entirely to the onlture of 
Rosea. It is at present heated with a flue, but I could add 
hot-water pipes if necessary. Would someone kindly shy 
if I could train a Mardchal Niel over one ride of the roor, 
and a Gloire de Dijon over the other, and would it be best 
to plant the same in a border or in pots ? If in pots, kindly 
say what size would be most suitable, and if in a border, 
kindly give hints for preparing the tame ? When should 
they be planted, and when pruned ? If the foregoing are 
not suitable kinds, kindly mention some whloh would be 
likely to suooeed? Could I also grow a few Tea Roses in pots 
under the others ? If so, kindly mention some of the 
most suitable kinds?—R. D. L. 


662.— Green Prlmroeee. — Would "Margaret J. 
Stafford” kindly tell me if her Green Primrose plants 
blossom in winter as well as in spring, as described by me 
in Gardening, April 18th, page 9i ? I quite agree with her 
that they are not at all pretty. 1 only look upon them as 
a curiosity by reason of their green blossoms, as green 
flowers of any sort are very uncommon. I have had my 
plants for some time, and had thought nothing of them, 
until my friends advised me to take oars of them. In 
fact, I had destroyed several plants, as they increase very 
much. If "M. J. Stafford” will kindly send me one 
blossom from her plant, I will send her ons of mine, as I 
should very much like to see if they are both the earns In 
colour and size.— Kathlirm, Tolleshunt, JfArcey, near 
Kelvodon, Essex. 


13.—Vine growth* dying away.— I bad two 
Vines—a Fosters White Seedling and Black Hamburgh— 
* mted by a local gardener. The Vines were purchased 
it spring, and remained in pots last summer—tn fact, 
till the autumn. The border outside the oooservatory was 
dug out, and I had it filled up with a oompost of hall a 
load of loam and manure, betides road sand. Ons of the 
Vines appears to be dead, tbe other broke some time rinoe, 
and I trained the top of the old cane, as well as the new 
growth, on the top of an iron wire stretched across tbs 
conservatory, about 12 to 18 under the glass. This new 
growth appeared good, and progressed well for a short time 
only; then went back, ana gradually appears to be all 
dying away. What is the cause? Some Azaleas and 
Camellias are on a stage underneath, and being syringed 
every day tbe Vine leavee have had a share of the water. 
Would this oauseit? Situation, due south. Splendidly 
sheltered—G arson. 


664.— Management of Vines— win “J. c. C.” 

kindly add to his article on " Management of Vines,” in 
Gardening, April 18th, page 83, by telling me whether I 
have an excess of moisture in my house (a lean-to, S.W. 
aspect, 30 feet by 15 feet, not artificially heated)! As late 
as 8 a.m. nearly every leaf has a rim of dew drops round 
it, touching the wires causes a regular shower. I have 
had a lot of young plants, Ac., in the vinery lately, but 
have now removed them. Regular ventilation is given 
daily, and no syringing. Is this moisture liable to do 
barm presently, if not l e n c t eedl ? If the leaves get excessive 
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in numbers should they be thinned cmt at times for light? 
Will it impair my crop, as to size of bunohes and berries, 
if 1 leave two laterals from each spur, and sometimes two 
bunohes on one lateral ? The Vines are Black Hamburgh. 
I hardly have oourage to cut off so many handsome look¬ 
ing bunohes. Do the little brown ants injure Grapes 1 1 
have a lot in my house. Should I get rid of them. If so, 
please state quickest plan ? Will it help the bunches to 
pinoh out the young shoots that appear in the latera 
joints below the bunches ?— Amateur. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
dre given ; but readers are minted to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

666.—Hyacinths after flowering (H. M. N.\— 
Turn them out of the pots into a bed of good soil in a 
sunny border Cut off the old bloom-spikes, and keep the 
plants supplied with water till the tops die down. They 
may be taken up in October, or left in the ground where 
they will flower next spring. 

666.— Dactylis glomerata var. elegantissi- 
ma ( S '. E.\— This hardy Grass is desirable for vases or 
oonservatory decoration. Its leaves are produced in an 
abundant and graceful manner, and being of a rich golden 
colour, with bright-green stripes, they are, when borne 
by a heattby, well-grown plant, highly effective. 

067.—Onions and Beet falling (B. 0. F). -Could 
you not beg some plants of these from someone thinning 
the crops ? If so, plant them in good rich deep soil, and 
keep them well watered until established. Some more 
eeea might be sown if the ground can be kept moist. The 
Beet would not be large, but useful, and the Onions could 
be used green. 

668. —Odontoglossnm OerstedI (G. B.>—The 
flowers sent are of this kind. " G. B.” says they have been 
open two months, and she did not cut these until they I 
were fading, not being able to spare them. It is a gem, 
is it not? Yes, it is. Keep the plant oool, plant it in a 
shallow basket, and expoee it to the light. It oomee from 
OoetaRioa—M. B. 

669. — Odontogloasum Pescatorel (C. ToopeX— 
This reader sends me a flower of this species, asking if it is 
anything out of the usual way ? No, it is nothing more 
than is freouently seen ; the sepals and petals being pure 
white, the lip larg * and freely dotted with purple. It may 
become more spotted another season, when I should like 
to see it again.— M. B. 

670. -Olivias in bad health (A A).-I oannot 
aocount for the condition of the plants—they ought now 
to be flowering—but I should imagine the ohief cause of 
the failure is bod drainage. Look to this and put it right 
If the old soil is sour and exhausted, shake all away and 
repot, hut I do not advise the oontlnual repotting of'these 
plants as practised by some amateurs.—J. J. 

671. —Magnolias not flowering (F. if.).—As 
luxuriant health and rapid growth are probably the causes 
why the Magnolias do not flower, the wood probably fails 
to ripen, and then, of course, flowers are not formed. If 
the roots could be got at easily, their extremities might 
be lifted and shortened a little, but aged spec im en s always 
flower better than comparatively young ones. 

672. —LUy bulbs (Jfi«).-I cannot Inform you what 
your bul os are which you call the red 8pider-Lily of 
Bermuda, neither can I understand that they have 
remained in this condition for three years. It seems like 
a traveller’s tale You should have put them into a warmer 
phwe, if they would not start in the oool. I will pot them, 
and try my hand at making them grow.—J. J. 

073.-Aerides spotted (J. T.\- The leaves tent 
are badly Infested with cankerous “spot,” and the plants 
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will send your proper address, I might be able to call upon 
you and see how you are managing your plants.—M. B. 

67 i. —Dendroblum speolosum (D. D.l—i am 
very happy to hear you say your plant has borne nine fine 
spikes of bloom through your having adopted my treat¬ 
ment; but, you know, it might have done so this season 
wider the previous system of management. However, if 
the plant pleased you, it is more than the photograph sent 
M B** * t 18 ft P«Y Y 012 accepted such a blurred work.— 

676. —Mimuluses (M. D\ —The improved strains of 
these have very large and finely marked flowers, and in 
most cases these are associated with a bold, vigorous I 
habit A oool greenhouse is the best place for plants in 
pots, and if well looked after, watered, and occasionally I 
syringed, they will keep effective for a considerable length 
®* A seedlings will give a succession of plants 
that will last all through the summer. 

.676.—Treatment of Tfropaeolum trlcolorum 
(C. B.). —As soon as the flowers fade, and the foliage shows 
signs of decay gradually diminish the supply of water, 
■Ot, however, allowing the foliage to droop for the want 
Of it, but watering only when dry, giving then just enough 
to moisten the soil through. When the leaves have turned 
quite yellow and ripe take the bulb out of the soil and store 
It away in dry Sana In a oool plaoe, potting it again by the 
middle of August. 

677. —Snow’s Winter White Broccoli (C.).— 
Few vegetables in January or February are so aooeptable 
as this Brooooli, when it can be obtained true to name. 
A little seed sown &<>out this time in a good, rich bed of 
•oil, priokiog the plants out when large enough, and trans¬ 
planting them to their final quarters the end of June or 
early in July in good, firm land, will, if all go well, give a 
supply of snow-white heads at the time when good 
vegetables are scarcest 

* 78.— Manure water (W. M.\ —Chamber lye, from 
Its richness in ammonia, is an excellent liquid manure, but 
itmust be 1 *rgeiv diluted with pond, or other clear water. 
When so diluted it may be eafely given to any plant, 
froit, or vegetable that requires strong stimulant. Its 
dilution may be taken up experimentally, as no one can 
**7 exactly the strength suitable for a plant without being 
ontbe spoL We know that urine, either fresh or fermented, 
If undiluted will kill most plants. The safe plan is to dilute 
Imgely* *ay use one pUit qf lye to a gallon of water. 


679. — Kalmlas not flowering (N. 0. K .\—The 
fact that the Kalmias have not flowered since the first year 
proves that they are growing now under altered condi¬ 
tions, either as to soil, moisture, or shade. A sunny gar¬ 
den is not the best place for American plants always, 
although, if the soil is suitable, and they get plenty of 
water, the sunshine will do them no harm. Mulch the 
roots with partially-decayed manure or leaf-mould, and 
give plenty of water during the growing season. 

680. —Masdevallla Shuttle worthi (M. R .\— 
This reader asks if the kind named is sweet soented ? Now, 
curiously enough, this query came to hand just one day 
after I had ascertained suoh to be the oase, which hap¬ 
pened whilst walking round a garden. The owner said to 
me, Did I know it was sweet scented ? It seems the perfume 
is most powerful in the morning. This, oombined with its 
beauty and the ease with which it can be grown, should 
oommend it to all growers of oool plants.— M. B. 

681. — Orchid from Queensland (H. P. C.).— I 
really canno t make anything of the flower sent by this 
enquirer, but from the sketch also sent, I should think it 
to do of some species of Cymbidium. I may say, if the 
flower had been properly developed, and was in its normal 
condition, it certainly will not be sought after, as it is cer¬ 
tainly not wori h the pot it occupies, nor would it matter 
much if the plant becomes extinct. My advice is to grow 
something, that will afford you more pleasure.—M. B. 

682. — Gr&mmatophyllum Bllisl (<?. F.).—This, 
no doubt, is the plant with large square bulbs you speak of 
seeing in Madagascar. You should have brought some 
home with you. It is a valuable Orchid, but I do not mean to 
say it would pay to import it. As you are aware that where 
this grows is tolerably warm, and this is one of the few 

. Orchids that require a high temperature under cultivation, 

I bat folks Beem to be so much afraid of warm species now- 
‘ adavs, that the plant does not obtain a ready sale.— M. B. 

653. — Dendrobium barbatum(Z>. £.).—This is the 
name of the species sent, and the form has a large lip ; it 
varies considerably in this respect. The second raoeme is 
a good one. quite as large as you may expect to have. 
Sometimes several spikes are formed on the slender, stem¬ 
like bulbs. It always flowers when leafless. It thrives 
best in a small hanging-basket, and is quite different to 
the Burmese plant, D. Fytchianum. This is from Western 
India, and has been in cultivation (or many years.—M. B. 

654. —GoImb& sc&ndens as a balcony climber 
(Climber).— Yes; trie is an excellent plant for the decora¬ 
tion of bedoonies, or for training round window-sills or in 
porches. It grows rapidlv, and flowers freelv in warm 
weather, and a little oold does not injure it. Cuttings of 
it put in now, and kept in gentle heat for a time, will 
strike root readily, and make good plants for turning out- 
of-doors during June. They should, of oourse, be well 
hardened off previously to being exposed, and if planted 
in well-drained, rich sandy soil they suooeed well, even in 
London. 

685. — Shaddock not thriving (7. s. A).—The 
beet plan will be to turn the plant out of the pot and 
examine the root*, which are, in all probability, in a bad 
state. Work away as much of the old soil as possible, 
cut away all decayed parts of the roots, and repot in a 
well-sanded compost, consisting of equal parts loam and 
leaf-monld, cramming the roots in a pot Inst large enough 
to hold them. Keep rather olose, and water carefully 
syringing the foliage sometimes on hot days, and shade 
from hot sun until growth recommences, when gradually 
inure to full sun and air. 

686. — Cow manure-water for plants (D. A\ 
—This manure-water, if clear and freely diluted, may be 
used with great advantage for almost any soft-wooded 
plants or vegetables. If given to plants in pots, employ 
it about twice a week. If for vegetables, or other garden 
plants, water with it freely in dry, or, better still, in 
showery weather onoe a week. A little soot may be stirred 
into the liquid with advantage. It is not well to use 
manure-water of this kind for Azaleas, Camellias, Heaths, 
&o ; out Roses. Pelargoniums, Balsams, or other similar 
robust-growing things like it amazingly. 

687. — Angraacttm S&nderlanom (Constance 
Turner).—This lady sends me a beautiful spike of this 
Orchid, one of three upon the same plant, which has been 
grown in a stove with other stove plants. Yes, I have no 
doubt—and this is always what 1 wish my readers to under¬ 
stand—they will thrive well together. Why should they 
not? They grow together naturally, and this is a good 
illustration of the fact that Orchids, if properly selected 
and treated, can and do afford as muoh pleasure to the 
amateur with restricted means and aooommodation, as 
well as to the highest in the land, and their oost is very 
little.—M. H 

688. —Vanda teres (C. B. C.).— This is the name of 
the Orchid-flower sent, and a very fine coloured form it is ; 
but I have seen a much richer one. No, there is nothing 
unusual in its flowering at this time. I last week saw 
several plants in bloom, and remarked that we now see it 
flowering more frequently than of old. A friend said : 
“ We grow it now differently; we do not dry it." But l am 
inclined to the belief that it is because we have introduced 
of late years a free-flowering variety, because, in years 
gone by we had the variety known as Andersoni, which 
was a free-flowering form, when the typical plant could 
not be induoed to bloom —M. B 

689. —Treatment of Oalantlies (17. B.).—Yes, if 
not potted do it at once. They should have all their old roots 
cut off and be plan* ed in the soil, whioh, if you look back at 
your numbers of Gardening a few weeks, you will see I 
advised for these plants. You are not too late with them ; 
indeed, I was looking round the garden of one of the 
largest Orohid-growers in ihe oountry only last week, snd 
there I saw that these plants were only just starting, and 
they were still being kept Bomewhat dry, whioh is quite 
necessary for some little time after repotting. O. Regnieri 
was still flowering from last years bulbs, and will have to 
be started at a later time.—M. B. 


pests, especially red-spider; green fly may be got rid of 
by washing the shoots with Tobaooo or Quawia-chip^water. 
The blossoms are freely produced on thriving plants, and 
are of a rich rosy-pink, tinged with orange, and when seen 
in drooping dusters, they are highly effective. 

691.- Salvia splendens (G. R. &).-ThSe is an old 
but very effective winter-blooming plant, the terminal 
plumes of bright scarlet flowers of whioh have a light, 
graceful appearance, and they often remain in perfection 
from the beginning of November until at least the end of 
Januarv. It is easily inoreased by means of cuttings, and 
young plants of it generally suooeed best. The cuttings 
should be inserted at any time in the -pring, and, although 
less hardy than the Chrysanthemum, they may, neverthe¬ 
less, during summer have, in all respects, similar treat, 
ment as regards soil, exposure, &c, but they cannot with 
safety be left out In the open air later than the snd of 
September or early in October. 

692 —Planting Brussels Sprouts (B. B.M.%— 
These may be planted out as the end of the month, and 
onwards through June. They must by no mean* bsplantsd 
too closely, or they never attain the vigorous hardy con¬ 
dition which alone enables them to produce a good crop of 
sprouts, and stand a severe winter. The nature and con¬ 
dition of the sod in whioh they are grown has muoh to do 
with the space they should occupy. In good, well- 
manured land they should be put at least 2 feet 6 inches 
apart—each way, 3 feet between the rows, would not be too 
much ; in shallow, poor soil they may be plaoed 6 inches 
closer, both in and between the rows. When planting move 
them, so far as possible, with their roots entire, and if the 
weather be dry, give them a good watering in. 

693. —Mushrooms in a wine-cellar (M.N.O.y— 
A wine-cellar would be a very good place to grow Mush¬ 
rooms in. To make a bed of the size stated, and of a suffi¬ 
cient thickness to retain the heat, will require about four 
good barrowfuls of fermented horse stable manure, from 
whioh the long straw has been s- aken. About four bricks 
ef spawn will be ample. The bed should be made as firm 
as possible, snd when the heat in it has become steady at 
75 degs. or so, break up the spawn into pieces about as 
large as pigeons’ evgs, and bury them just beneath the 
surface of the manure, 6 inches apart, when the white 
threads of the spawn are running freely, place 1$ inches 
of fresh loamy soil all over the bed, and beat it down firmly 
with the hack of the spade. Regulate the temperature of 
the bed by coverings of Utter. 

694. —Grubs on Raspberry shoots (Jo*. Page).— 
The grubs infesting your Raspberry shoots are the cater¬ 
pillars of a small moth, the Raspberry shoot borer 
(Lampronia rubiella); the moth appears in June, and lays 
its eggs in some sheltered places on the bark of the canes. 
The young oaterpUlars are hatched in August, and feed on 
the leaves. Where they pass the winter is uncertain. 
As soon as the buds burst in the spring they begin boring 
into the young shoots, and in May become chrysalides. 
It is clear that nothing can be done when the caterpillar 
is safely ensoonced in the shoot, except cutting it off and 
burning it This should always be <one when a shoot 
shows signs of withering. When pruning the canesit » 
well to cut them back as far as possible. The stoefa should 
be kept free from dead leaves, weeds, or rubbish of any 
kind.—G. 8. 8. 

685 -Description of thrips (.Vi! 

—Thrips when full grown are small insects &boutthc 
sixteenth of an inch in length, of a dark blaokish-brown 
when they are winged, but the wings are very narrow, and 
not very notioeable when the insect is at rest. The im¬ 
mature specimens are smaller, and usually of a transparent 
yellow colour, and have no wings. This insect congregates 
on the undersides of the leaves, and injures them by suck¬ 
ing their juloes They attack a great variety of P^l*, 
Ferns, Azaleas, Orchids, Cucumber, and Melon plants being 
special favourites. If a leaf be examined which hst i been 
attacked by these pests the undertide will be found studded 
with little black glossy specks, which are the of 

the insect. Fumigation with Tobacco-tmoke is one of the 
easiest methods of killing Thrips; but it must be used 
more than onoe. An interval of three or four daysshould 
be allowed between the smokings. Washing or d»pplDg the 
plant in the following mixture is very useful: 1 lb. sort- 
soap, 1 quart Tobacoo-water, and 2 gallons of rain-water.— 
G. 8. S. 

690.— Good King Henry (Ohenopodium 
Bonus-Henrious) (Querists,.— I have .*®*eral ques¬ 
tions respecting this piant, aekii g what it is, how it ■may 
be distinguished, and if it may be used as Spinach 7 To 
the last question l may answer yes; and very nlceit », 
speaking from experienc , and m many parte <jf 
Bhire it is largely grown as a vegetable, and I believe about, 
Paris it is also used in the same manner. The young 
shoots are cut and peeled, and in this manner t I 8 ,f < T V | < ^L 
up after the manner ol Asparagus. When re 5|°j^ d 
this purpose the plants should be grown in beds, and 
heavily manured in the winter. Treated 
I know I had some beds, which kept me well 
three years This plant is also called Mercury, but, the 
oommon Mercury must not be taken for tbeCheuopodium, 
or bad results will follow. The oommon Mercury belongs 
to the Spurge family, and is poisonous. There are several 
species of Chenopodium in South America, which are 
largely cultivated for economic purposes, but their flavour 
is not muoh relished by Europeans. But this one eats 
very much Like Spinach, but it is softer to the palate, and 
requires a little brisker flavouring — J. Jarvis. 
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690.—Treatment of Oantaa dependens, &c 
(D. E.).— This is an excellent plant for a coal greenhouse 
It may be successfully grown in a pot with attention, but 
the best way is to plant it out and train it up walls or 
pillars where it o&n get plenty of light and sun to ripen its 
growth. Good drainage should be provided, and a good 
depth ofifibrous loam, with plenty of sand and a few lumps 
of peat added, to keep it open and sweet Frequent 
syringing la necessary in summer to keep down insect 


RAMUS OF PIiANTS AND FRUITS. 

» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel , wfct ch 
should be addressed to the Eanonof 
vratsd, 57. Southamptonstreet, Strand, London, W.G. 

Names of olMlts.— Mrs. Mead. —The Daffodils were 

too stale to name accurately.- G. , 102. — Metrosideroa 

floribnnda.-A A—Net an Amies, hut Rhododendron 

fragrantiseimum.- Miss E. C. Nicholetts.— Datum 

(Brugmansia) suaveolena.- S. OS. -Giant, Knot-weed 

■Polygonum ouspidatumji- G. Beeslsy—\, Hellebores 

cauoasious; 2, Hellebores foetid us.- ~S D. Lytte^ 1, 

Hellebores faetidus ; 2, Doronicum austriacum; 3, Send 

again when in flower.-J. O. 8 .—Oelsia cretioa. — 

J. P. Morgan.—We oannot name from a single tof; send 
again when in flower.- E. Douglas.—A fwcla t ad shoot 
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of Seium tectorum - Home Farm.— Narcissus corbu- 

Uria.- M. D. Wilson. — Doromouui austriacum.- 

M. L , Cambi.— Dogwood (Cornus nias).- Comvtbiensis. 

—Foray tbia Fortuoei. 


TO OORRBSPONDfflNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 

do not answer queries by post, a id that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

W. Oran CampbilL—Kpplv to Mr. T. Ware, Hale Farm 

Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N.- Jas. K. Danber. — 

Apply to Messrs Birkenhead, Sale. Manchester.- F. 

Ilarcey.— Apply to Mr. E Hobday, Cavendish Park Nur¬ 
sery, Kock-road, Cambridge. 

Catalogues received.— Bedding Plants, Dahlias, 
Greenhouse, and Climbing Plants. Armitage Bros., 

High-street., and Barrack-lane, Nurseries, Nottingham.- 

Turnip Seeds, Cabbage Plants, Grasses, <Lc. Hogg and 
Wood, Coldstream, S otland 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

308 — * ilver Sebright male ban 
tame. —The Sebright cock has no flowing 
hackles, for the simple reason that a cock of this 
breed must be hen-feathered throughout, his 
tail not only being square and straight, without 
sickles, but the neck and saddle-hackles resem¬ 
bling those of the hen. This refers to show- 
birds. An eminent judge and breeder, now 
deceased, considered such birds sterile, or 
nearly so, and for breeding purposes recom¬ 
mended cocks which showed a slight approach 
to sickle-feathering. No variety of bantams 
shows a more conceited bearing than the 
Sebright.—D oclting. 

458. — Unhealthy rabbits. — As the 
rabbits of 14 H. A. O.” have been ill for a 
month, and he does not mention any deaths, it 
is not, apparently, a virulent form of diseas- 
Perhaps some constitutional weakness, or a 
form of 44 slobbers,” in which latter case the 
mouth might be bathed with alum and water. 
At any rate such a state of things is unusual. 
How does 4< H. A. O.” feed bis rabbits? Plenty 
of sound dry food, and not too much green- 
meat at this lime of year are best. He might, 
with advantage, offer them a bundle of twigs cut 
from Lime, Elm, Hornbeam, or Beech-trees. 
They are often of benefit. I would advise 
44 H. A. O.” t: get the opinion of a “ vet.,” and 
if he thinks nothing can be done, and finds they 
get worse, to destroy them But first try what 
frequent cleansings, free use of Pine-sawdust, 
and good food will do, with light and warmth. 
The result would be interesting. —Himalayan. 

515.— Hens losing their feat ners.—I think that 
if “ Mina S." were to mix sulphur with some ashes (or her 
hens to dust themselves in, she would cure them of pluck¬ 
ing out their feathers. I have already tried this this sea 
son in my own poultry-} ard with great success. 1 think 
the misobief owing to vermin.—B. E. A. 

577.— Broken crockery for hens.— The particles 
to which “ Beta ” alludes are used by the fowls to assist in 
grinding the corn as it passes through the gizzard. When 
birds are kept in confinement on Grass-runs it frequently 
happens that the gizzard fails to perform its duty, and the 
fowls suffrr in consequence. Grit has been called the 
“ hen’s teeth, - ’ and the sharper it is rhe better —Doultiso. 


NOTJL—I give everyone satisfaction, and 
will do so. 

s. d. 

Young grey edged Auriculas (warranted) ..06 

Double Tortoiseshell Polyanthus (rare) .10 

Dble. Primrose A. Du cu oil in (rare) .0 6 

Campanula persic. alba-plena .0 4 

Pyrerhrum, single, deep briliiant crimson.0 4 

„ „ Mad. B. Brown, largest crimson ..09 

„ double, Cant. Nare.*, crimson.0 4 

„ „ Solfaterre, sulphur .. .. ..0 4 

,, ,, Mont Blanc, white.0 4 

Spinea fil -pi., heads white flowers, very double, pret f y 

Ferny l ares.0 4 

Pink Musks or red .0 4 

Primula nivalis, snowy Primrose.0 6 

Hepaiicas, single white, red anthers, rare.0 4 

Mimulus nanus, dwarf scarlet .0 4 

Tr ll'US europ.eus (Golden Ball) .0 4 

Trollius as'aticus, Orange ditto .0 6 

Chrysanthemum leucanthemum .0 4 

Chrysanthemum maximum (true, new).0 6 

Primulacortusoides or SieDoldi, deep rose ..0 4 

, rosea, fine ro»e.0 4 

„ „ grandill >ra .16 

„ Invob’orati, white .0 4 

Aubrietia Leichtlini, new rock plant, red.0 6 

Bax. gran. tt.-pi., immense heads, double whits .. ..04 

Doronicum aus-.riacum, yellow Marguerite .. ..0 4 

Phlox Negro, deepest crimson known .0 4 

Argus, dwarf white, pink oent;e, early .. .. 0 4 

Purity, finest pure white .0 4 

Aster alpinuo, the blue Daisy. ..04 

Double Primrose, early sulphur, fine .. ..03 

Bergamotte, fine whorls, *carier. 0 4 

Ranunculus aeon. pi. (white Bachelor's Button) 0 4 

„ amplexicaulis, single white, yellow centre 0 6 

PENNY PLANTS. PENNY PLANTS. 

Daisies, red or white; Lily of Valley: bine Campanulas; 
Glory of Snow; Calceolarias :Dog\-tooih Violets, pink or 
white; double pink Hepaticaa; Musks, old fashioned or 
variegated, or red or pink; Ruubeckia Newmani: Ompha- 
lodes verna, blue, trailing; Stooecrops; Lemon Thyme; 
Saxifrages; Forget-m -not*, two kinds; Pincushion Moss. 

Postage. 12 or lees, M ; 18 free. Lists free. 

JOHN STORMONTH, Kirkbrlde. Sllloth. 


UBDDING PLANTS, etc.—Guaranteed al* 

U string, sturdy stuff, and w U packed, and sent free by 
post or rail: Single Dahlia-riVeitch'ssirain), 2*. doz.; Scabious, 
dwarf mixed, good, is fid. doz.; German Ten-week Stock 
giant, 9d. doz. . ditto, dwarf. 9d. doz. ; Everlastings, dwarf, 
mixed, 9J. doz . Double Y*-llow Primrose, just in bad, 3r. 
doz.; Daisies, red and white, 6 sorts, 2s. doz. ; Gentianella. 
blue, in bud. good plan's. 4s. doz. ; Canariense. good plants, 
Is. 6d. doz. : Dahlia*, be*b large doubles. 6*. doz., In pots; 
Snowball Poppy (new , 2*. d*z.; Cornflower, mixed, or Blue, 
li. per doz. : Arabia variegata, tor edging borders, 2s. per doz. 
»end oa-h with order to—GEORGE LEE, Florist, etc., 
Chesterfield 


PALATINE LETTUCE -This is a splendid 

A variety of summer Lettuce (Cabbage), and when trans¬ 
planted and allowed to hear, well, maiera real table delicacy 
per packet, 31. and 6d . poa* frep — J. BOL» M. Alnwick. 


AURICULAS (Show and alpine). 

-AO- plants to spare from my choice Collection, cheap.—J. J. 
KEEN. 12. Ca*tle-stre-r. Bevoi - own, Southamp ton. 


"DEKRENIAL ICELAND POPPIES, yellow, 

A white, and orange, s'ro^g plants. Is. doz., free.—Mas 
MORT N. We»tRrdhatn Hall. VnrMh_ 


4(1 PACKEL’a FlAMVEK SHELLS ,40 named 

av varieties), a choice selection of beautiful Annuals aDd 
Perennials o' the fl-evt quality, I* 2d., ree. Sixth year 
advertised.-L BtRK ETT, 1 6, Wei-tgate. Burn ley 


"PERNS, all har»iy v —Athyiiuui. marmuru, Pars 

A ley. Cate ach. rigida. Shield, Ac., 15 dixtinct vara., Is 6d.. 
20 extra large roots for rocM-riea, 2s fid. ; 5u. 5s ; 100, 9s 
Oorr»ct!yn«m*d ''ar pd - J H * BRITON, Fell-ide. Kendal 


C dOuE DuU RLE PEI UN IAS. such as 

Gera, Thunbeig, Aida. Neptune. 6 strong plants, Is. 3d. 
li. 2s. 3d.; 10 <us —R. PARK, B dale. 


T7ALLOTA PURPUREA, 6 for 3s. Lilium 

v nib um 6 for 3a Gladioli, ecarlet Is. dozen; 5*. 100, 
all free —E AariES DEN , 1 j 6, Clam ce-treet, Rotherhiihe, 
London_~ 


pACTUS DAHLIAS, be*t-named varieties, G, 

vJ 2s. fid.; double Ivy-leaf Geraniums, 6, 2s., strong plants, 
free.—JAS. BROWN. BruokacpFv^CiufcskcrbWtl], ~ 


Digitized by 


well, Devon. 

gle 


on nnn BEDDING PLANTS, 4d. dozen, 

fclUjUv/U ail flower this year; Is 3d. worth free. 
Asters, Stocks, Pansies, Sweet Williams, Musk, Marigold, 
Nasturtiums (tall and dwarf), Convolvulus, Antirrhinums, 
Zinnias, Gai'lardtas, Lobelia, Golden Feather. Sunflowers, 
Phloxes, Tomatoes. 4d. per score. Cabbage (red or white*. 
Onuliflower, Lettuce, Is per dozen. Dahlias, Verbena*, 
Coleus, Fuchsias, Mtrgueriteg, Ferns, Veronicas, Spirreas, 
Niootiana affinis. Castor Oils. 

7 fl nnn SEEDLING CARNATIONS, 25, 

/ 1 b. 3d.; 25 Sweet Williams, la 3d.; 25 Daffo- 

dila, la 3d.; 2 Cactus, Is. 3d.; 6 Perennial Marguerites, 
la 3d.; 4 Oyolamens, Is. 34.; 25 Pansies, Is. 3d Guide, 7d. 

4 BEAUTIFUL ARALIASIEBOLDI, Is. 3d. ; 

2 Dracse-as, Is 3d. Best ornamental foliage plant 
grown. See Gardening Illustrated. February 7th. 

Rfi nnn MAIDENHAIR FERNS, 8, Is. 3d. ; 

v/U«V/Ul/ 50 fronds, la 3d.; 6 Large Greenhouse Ferns, 
la 3d.; 6 Sweet Briers, 1*. 3d.; 6 Irish Ivy. la 3d.; 2 Parsion- 
flowers, la 3d. ; 2 Calla Lilies, Is. 3d: 12 Gladioli The Bride. 
Is. 3d.; 6 Tuberose*, Is. 3d.: 12 Seedling Gladioli, la 3d.; 0 
Shrubs, Is. 3d.; 5) Lobelia. Is. 3d., free. 

6 BEAUTIFUL GOLDEN ELDERS, la. 3d.; 

2 fine bushes flowering Currants, Is. 3d.: 2 Bleeding 
Heart-trees, Is. 3d.; 2 k*Hhot Pokers, la 3d.; 2 Lilium 
Harriai, Is. 3d ; 2 Lilium aurstam. Is. 6d.; 6 named Auriculas, 
la fid.; 2 Bush Honeysuckles, Is. 34 : 2 show Pelargoniums, 
la 3d.: 6 large Privet, 1s. 3d.; 25 Chrysanthemums, la 3d. 

DENNY PLANTS.—Cyperua, Ferns, Ioe- 

I plan's, Isolepls, Fountain Palm, Maiden hairs, SpirsBas, 
rradeseantia, Musk, Chry* nthemuma, Veronloaa, Deutzias, 
Balsams, Artillery-plants, Iviea Marguerites. Sweet Briers, 
Hoented Verbenas, Castor-oil, Honeysuckle*. Verbenas, Whi'e 
Bluebella Carnations, Polyanthus, Auriculas. Sweet Williams, 
Arabia Salvias, 12 Is. 3d., free ; 6 large, Is. 3d., free. 

TTTTORTH £1 EACH.—“Amateurs’ Garden 

V * Guide: How and when to grow everything,’ 64 pages, 
tOO illustrations, 7d . free. 250 Testimonials in one week. 


TXEDGESl HEDGES! CHEAP HEDGES !— 

-d The handsome large oral-foliaged Privet makes the 
quickest and best hedges; 2 to 2} ft., 6s.; 4 to 4), 10s., all 
per 100 —CLARKE'S Roseries, Wellington, Somerset, 

YTIOLAS OR BEDDING PANSIES, always 

V in bloom, true from cuttings, 21 plants, in 3 colours, 
2s. 6d.; wyoeotU aisMtifl.ira, largt-flowered Forget-me-not, 
100, 3s. ; riilene pendula compacts, pink, 110, 23. fid.— 
CLARKE’S R ■series. 


rics , Wel lingto n, Some rset, 


•"TOMATOES.—StroDg plants, best sorts for 
L open or under glass: 20, Is. 6d.: 100,5s. free.—W. WELCH. 
Rm-h Green Nursery, Romford, Essex. 


TROUBLE MAUVE PRIMROSES, 2a. 3d. doz. 

L t Arum Lilies, Is. to 2s. each, all free.—” M ,” Milfort 
House, Port law. Ireland. 


EXHIBITION PHLOXES, John Forbes (rose), 

Ll Biro. Keynes (white); 15 strong plants, la. 3d. Alstne- 
merift, Peruvian Lily, hardy. Is. 3d. doz. Perennial Sunflowers, 
4 named var., 12.Is., free.—HARLKY P 4 RK,CaUan. Ireland. 


HAGTUS DAHLIAS. — Tourgraudeatvarieties 

known : Mr*. Hawkins (yellow), Juarez! (scarlet), Patrick 
(white), Lyndhurst (crimson); 1 strong pLnt of each from 
single pots. Is. 6d. Beautiful German Perfection Aster*, 
finest double Zinnias, choice mixed Petunias, lovely Frenoh 
Pansies, all 5d. dozen ; Is. 4d. 50 ; 2s. fid. loO, free.-LAW’S 
Nurseries, Beocles._ 


DANSIES—My plants are gems ot healtn. i 

L offer Exhibition aoz. for 5«.; Mrs. Freeland. George 
Anderson, David 8ton41, David S'rachan, Edith Brown, Niel 
Gillis Magg’e Lander, Donald Morrison, Mrs. Young. Mrs 
Grant, Sir J King, John J Ashton.—A. BAIlEY, Jus., 
Pansy Grower. 8ilk*worth, Sunderland. 


PANSIES.—14.strong Exhibition varieties, 

I 3d. ad-; My Lady, Mrs. J. McConnell, William Dick 
Je*sy Fox, John Simpeon. Alex. Oiler, H. R and G.. 1/ord 
Rosebery. George Cromb.John Brice, Princess Beatrice, Mra 
J. Downie, Mr. Dagg, Wm. Craig.—A BAILEY, Jun , Pansy 
Grower. Sd ksworth, Sunderlan d.__ 

DEACHEY S SUPERB FRINGED PRIMU- 

D LAS.—Nice little plants now rtady for autumn and winter 
blooming: White, vivid-red, blue, red, blush, carmine, rose, 
striped, double carmine, rose, and purple. Ac., same grand 
quality as in former years, 2s. dozen. Seed of above, mixed, 
la 6d.; 2s. 6d. per packet. Cinerarias, Carter's Brilliant 
Prize. Is. 6d. dozen._ 


DEACHEY’S BEGONIAS.—One of the finest 

D Collections in the world. 12 grand new giant erect singles 
7a. 6d.; 2nd quality, 4s. 12 choice named, 6 doable, 6 single, 

in growth. Collection No. 1, 42s.; No. 2,36s.; No. 3,24j. Seed 
if sown now will produce nice little tubers by the autumo. 
Good single, 6, la ; choice eelee'ed from giant flowers only, 
In. 6d.; 2a. fid. per packet. Catalogue, showing how to 
sui ceed. 4d._ 


PEACHEY’S POLYANTHUS and PRIM- 

-D POSE SEED.—Finest extant. Giant white, yellow, 
orange, enmaon maroon, Used, fancy, mixed, 7d. and Is.; 
any colour, separae, Is.; High-coloured Primrose. Is. 6d , 
2s. 6d. Choice Carnation, 1*. 1"0 seeds. Myosotia Victoria, 
the new Forget-me-not. best of all. 6d; Myesotis dissitiflora, 
true, very fine. 6d. Choice Wallflower, go den, dark, and 
double. 3d. and 6d. packet. White Antirrhinum, very choice, 
fid. ; mixed, including white 3i. Choice Delphinium. 6d. 
This ie the time to bow —R. W. BE A' HEY, Kingskerawell, 
Devon 1 hire._ 


5 S. COLLECTION.—30 splendid varieties of 

G>«enhon*e Plants, including Orchids, Ferns, creepers, 
foliage and flowering plants, Ac 12 Orchids in 12 varieties, 
Ids. 6d 12 Greenhouse Ferns in 12 varieties, 3s. Coleus, 
D hlia Heliotrope, Irrsine, Marguerite*, Mimulus. Nicotisna 
affims, Petunia, Fuchsia, Verben**. and mixed bedding plants. 
Is fid. per doz. Geraniums, good and xtneg la 6d., 2 j., 2a. fid. 
per doz.; extra s’rong,3a and 3s. 6d.; Bronze. Hilver, tricolor, 
»nd Ivy-leaved Geranium**, 2a 6d snn 3.6a.; extra strong, 
from 4)-inth pot*, 6s. Lobelia fid , 1*. and Is 6i. per doz. 
Golden Feather, Asters, choice, and 10-week Stocks, 6d. per 
doz : Auricula and Pansies, choice, l . 6d. per do*. Tomato* s. 
Is fid to 3e. 6d. per d«.z.; Eddie's New, a good Tomato, and 
well worth a trial from all, 6s per d**z , strong, from 3-inch 
■ot*. A’l carriage paid for cash with order. My cheap plants 
are strong and well-rooted, but tor immediate fl iwering or 
Dotting up my extra strong plants are well worth the extra 
money, Good value for money guaranteed —WALTER 
BERGMAN, Nurseryman, Castle Cary, Somerset. 


lUTAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 6 for Is., free, good 

ill plants ; try them, and be surprised and delighted. 

•pYVOPENCE PER PACKET.—Choice Flower 

I Seeds —Cineraria. Palms. Ferns, Chrysanthemum, Cal¬ 
ceolaria, Begonia. Petunia. Lobelia, Pansy. Verbena, Lan- 
tana. Aster, Stock, Golden Feather, Dahlia, Gailianiia, 
Zinnia. Variegsted Maize, White BluebelL Sweet Brier, 
Lavender, Ro emary. Capiioum. Solanum. Is. worth and 
over poet free 40 packets (40 varieties), genuine fresh named 
flower seeds. Asters. Ac., la. 2d., free. 

TURNER, THATTO HEATH, 8T. HELENS. 


WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES 11! 


yellc-, —w —_____ __ 

T ‘ Beauty of West. Kent,” " Beauty of Clevelands," “ Dorothy 
Fry," and "H. Fry,” set of 4. free, 3s. 6d.; both lots, 5s. 
Splendid strong plants of Carnation and Picotee. raised from 
over 100 named varieties in every shade of colour, including 
yellow, slate, fawn. Orange. Ao.; 2 doz., free, 4s.; 2s. 6d. 
doz. Strong plants, to flower this ysar. 

tt TUEVV MUSK MELON,” quite hardy, grows 

-Li lUce Vegetable Marrow, scents whole garden, delicious 
fruit, scarlet, whit*, or green flesh. Is. packet; the 3. 2s. fid. 

ttpRAND CACTI,” very rare kinds.—Cereus 

vT nycticulus, flowers 4| feet in drcumference, a wonder¬ 
ful flo w er. P. flabelliformis. white flowers, 2 feet in circum¬ 
ference; Magnolia scented. O. grandiflora, scarlet edged, 
blue, (he 3 free for 5s.; 6 beauties, including the above, free 
for 7s. fid. 

"^TOVELTIES.”—New Carnation Margarita, 

ll splendid novelty, 3 strong plant*, free, for 2a. 6d 
Fuchsia procumbtns. lovely trailer, bears handsome fruit all 
winter, 3, 2s. fid. Everlastings, for harvest and Christmas 
decoration, Japanese Lantern, bright-scarlet, lantern-shaped 
floaera 3, 2s fid. Money Plant, splendid-blooming plant all 
summer, s*ed-pods resembling a fiver coins, last for ever, 6 for 
?s fid all free. 

H. WIFFEN. Belch amp. Cla re, 8uffolk ._ 


"PERNS FROM DEVONSHIRE.—30, Parcel 

L Post, value 2s. 3d.; 50 large, 11 varieties, 3s. fid.; 100, 7s , 
package included, correctly named, large or small. — T. 
MUKLF.V, Lvuton. N D evon. _ 

PANSIES. — Bedding varieties, Is. 6d. per 
L dozen. 9*. per 100. Violas, named varieties, 2s. 3d. Cal¬ 
ceolarias. 2s : Dianthus Napoleon III., 3s. per dozen, free. 
Send for Caialogue.-WM. INNEd, Fjorist, Rothesay._ 

PRIZE FANCY PANSIES.—\2 varieties for 

-L 4*.. to include Lord Hamilton, D. Morrison, Maggie A. 
Scott. J Alexander, J. McKay, and Mrs. Browell: 25, in- 
rh,dbig a bove, f *t U . free — W M IN NE3, Flo ri -t. Rot hesay 

_ AWAY for 2s. fid, free,—Good 

plants; 4 Gloxinias, 6 Geraniums, 6 lovely Pttunias, 8 
Verbenas, 6 Beautiful Chrysanthemums, 2 new Fuchsias, 3 
new gian r white Lobriia, 6 blue, 11 best Asters, 6 Sunflowers, 
6 Tomatoes —FOX. Florist. Banbury. 


ruvKN 

VJ plants; 


QiSMl-DOUBLE GERANIUMS. — Raspail 

IO (scarlet). T*e Cygae (white), and best pinks and salmon 
colours Rooted cuttings. 2 m 6d. per dor... free. 8pecial 
Rotations to the trade.-YARWOOD BR03 , Florists, Sale, 

PERNS from DEVON*SHIRE, CORNWALL, 

L and SOMERSET. -Instruotion book for making rockery, 
planting Ac., with each 5s. order. 12 named varieties, 7s. per 
100; 3 j. Parcel Port. 2s. 3d; 50 largeSs fid .post free. 
Catalogue, 2d. Established 30years.—GILL, Lodging-house. 
T<yntrai. North Devon. _ 

100 SPRING and Summer-flowering Plants, 
1UU containing Auriculas, Anemone, Violas, Double 
White Stocks. Primr see. Polyanthus. London Pride. Daisies 
Sweet Williams Ac.; lot, free, 2s.-J, DUCKER, Haxey, 
Bawtry. 


maw Try___ 

A CREAM MARRGWS,2TelegraphCucumbers, 
12Tomatoes, free, li. 9d. Strong Leek Plants, 500, free. 
Is. 9d —J PUCKER, Haxey. Bawt*y. _ 

on MUSK, 2s. ; 2U Periwinkles, Ivy, Polv- 

OU nntbus, or coloured Primroses, Is. 6d ; 3 Calystegia, 
1*. 4d , free. Mr. LANE, Sydenha m. B elfast._ 

DOCK PLANTS —40, each different, nmrly 

li) all named, 4s., free. Other plant* Lists free.—B. UNDER¬ 
WOOD, Hambrook, uear Br stoL 

Original from 
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1 Of) CHOICE BEDDING PLANTS for 5«. 

LdJ\J carriage free —Batem 
every year in public favour, 
tage or palace. Comprising : 

25 blue Lobelia, 10 choice Dal 
Heliotrope, 10 mixed Verben 

mums, 10 Victoria Actcrt, Z L ___ 

picta, and 5 blue Ageratum, with something extra in each 
parcel-^ Any reasonable variation allowed to customer, and 
i * - -* not plants 

developed. 


Glass, Ac. Con be screwed together b 
gardener in a few hours. 7 by 5 ft., 54s. 

8 ft., £6; 15 by lu ft., £8 8s. L.__ .. 

roof Forcing-house, 30 by 12 ft., £14 10s. 

Lights, glazed and painted, 3 by 4 ft, fle.; _ . . 

each, packed and put on rail. For illustrations and 
other sizes send for Price List. Estimates free.— 

AND SON, The West London Horticultural Works, 36, 


khlias, 5 finest Fuchsias, 5 Sweet 

.—-nas, 10 Petunias, 5 Chrysantbe- 

Aster3, 5 Phlox Drummondi, 5 Gaillardia 

parcel. Any reasonable variation allowed^ to customer, and 
claimed by vendor, in case of need. These are not plants 
dragged out of seed-bed, but transplanted and well developed, 
and, if not approved, can be returned. Half Collection. 3e.; 
whole Collection, 5a., carriage paid.—JAMES BATEMAN, 


Lean-to’s from 46e. Our Span- 
Strong Garden 
6 by 4 ft.. 8s. 6d. 
jns and prices of 
.—8HJEPHERD 

DavlsviUe-road, flhephard's-buahT London, W. _ ' 

jflPJBk CONICAL* BOILER 

? Is the Cheapest, most Efficient, and 


Supersedes all Others. Without which 

none it genuine. 

FOR SHAOINC CLASS ROOFS OF ALL KINDS. 

Is applied cold. Goes four times as far 
as the old preparations. Note its 
merits described below. 

1-lb. (cost Is.) makes half a gallon for use. 
Sample 1-lb. tin, post free Is. 4*d. 

Messrs. Cablton, Contractors for the painting 
of the Glasgow Exhibition of 1888, write: 

“ By order of the Directors we applied this Shading to 
the glass roofing of the Glasgow Exhibition, and found it 
possessed great advantage over all other preparaTionTwe 
had met with . being applied cola it was most convenient 
to use, and while it resisted the action of the rain the whole 
season it was at once easily removed by gentle rubbing after 
wetting. It afforded a cool and pleasant shade, at same 
time admitting an abundance of light." 

THE 


DON'T POT YOUR CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Nor any other plant, without puttiog a 

PATENT INVINCIBLE CROCK 

in the pot. They keep out worms and other vermin: aavi 
time, trouble, and annoyance, are unbreakable, and last foi 
years. A Gardener's opinion : “ When the Invincible Crock 
are well known they will be used as regularly as the pot 
themselves. Nothing can be better." 30, 1*.; 100, 3t ; 1,000 
20s., free, only from the Patentee— 

A. PORTER, Stono House, Maidstone. 


Nurseries, Lincoln. 


•"TRAILING LOBELIA, bright deep blue, 

masi of blossom all the season, fine for hanging-baskets, 
wipoow-boxes, etc. Six strong plants. Is., free.-JOHN 
RAYNER. Avenue. Southampton. 

WU^DhKD'UL symbolical plant.— 

* » Calvary Clover, leaves three in one, with blood-like 
spot, seed-vessels surrounded with mimic crown of thorns. 
Grows freely in pot or open ground. Healthy plants, 2 for Is., 


GREENHOUSES. GREENHOUSES, 


All intending purchasers should call or send to the Royal 


Without which 

— ■ - none is genuine. 

Maintains its Superiority over all Eivals 

for permanently destroying vegetation on Walks, Carriage 
Drives, Ash Tenuis Courts, Stonework grown green, etc. 

Saves many times its cost in labour, and will keep 
Walks, eto., clear of Weeds for a year or more. 

Used in the proportion of 1 gallon to 95 gallons of Water. 
THE BEST TESTIMONIAL IS 


Arch Horticultural Works, Bradford, 
to all the Nobility, Gentry, and Ni 
and surrounding districts. The beet 
the Kingdom. Catalogue*, poet free, 
W. ANDREWS k Go.. Hne.innlt.iir 


GET YOUR 


adiantifolium), fine foliage, cloeely resembling the 
famous Fern, excellent for cutting, flourishes anywhere: 3 
w ell rooted plants, Is., free —RAYNER. as above. 

A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER. — 

*“■ American Bcllbind, grows 20 ft. in season, festoons bal¬ 
conies, etc., covered enormous rose-pink, trumpet-shaped 
blossoms all summer; 2 tor la., free —RAYNER. as above. 

"DEDDING PLANTS.—Heliotrope, Fuchsias, 

~ scarlet and other Geraniums, single DahliaB, Is. 3d. per 
dozen : 7s. 6d. 1M. Verbenas, Minimus, Pansies, Petunias, 
2j>, Is. 3d.: 4s. 6d. 100. Antirrhinums, Asters, Stocks, best 
German, Phlox Drummondi, 50, Is. 3d. New early Tomato, 
6 ® trOD 8 Plants, Is. 3d. All post free.-H. WOOL- 
MAN, Muntz-street, Small-heath, Birmingham. 

WANTED TO EXCHANGE.- 

t t> » VioletsJ'or Neapolttan*, and for t " 

T EEK. PLANTS for Show Com] 

-L* the leading varieties now ready, 20 for 1 
Bonnyrigg, Midlothian. 

•THOMPSON’S LAWN MANURE.—Manu- 

A . factured in accordance with the receipt of a well-known 


"FIXED in Pits, Frames, Greenhouses, &c., 

before the cold weather and the busy season sets in. Our 
Gas and Oil Boilers are patented, and are unequalled in 
eoonomy of gas or oil. Illustrated Catalogues and estimates 


And we hereby Guarantee a ll Weed Killer bearing our Trade 

Hark to be thoroughly efficient, and to give satisfaction. 

SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR QUANTITIES. 

Carriage paid on 10 gallons and upwards. 

The GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE, of 
21st June 1890, says : 

Observations in several quarters in the past two years have 
convinced us that the “ P>rua " Weed Killer of the Horti¬ 
cultural and Agricultural Chemical Company, 97 Hilton 
Street, Glasgow, is the very thing that has long been wanted. 
This is at once simple, cheap, and effective, and requires 
only reasonable care to ensure perfect action and lasting 
results. At the I ivyal Gardens, Keic, the R.H.8. Gardens 
and other public places near London, the 
- j . r, t - ” liWtf Killer it trusted for making a dean sweep 
of the rood weeds, ana, therefore, plays an important part 
in the keeping of the roads." 

Sols Manufacturers: Tn* 

HORTICULTURAL & AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COY. 

Work.: v; HILIO.N ST., GLASGOW. 

Caution.— Please carefully note our name, address, and 
trade mark, and do not be deceived by imitations. 

SOLD BY SEEDSMEN, ETC. 


Ruby, 6 strong plants. Is. 3d. *A 
MAN. Muntz-street. Bmall-heath, 


5.—Double white 

t ^ and for bulbs of Daffodils.— 

J . BA KER, Fairford-park. Fairford, Glos. 

-_-_ repetition.—All 

“ the leading varieties now ready, 20 for Is.—SCOUGALL 


tity, ljd. per lb. Carriage paid on 1 uwt. Terms cash witt 
order.—E. S. WILES k CO., Bone Crushers, St. Albans. 

HARDEN NETTING.—Tanned,“waterproof, 

stoutest, and very best quality, 8s. per 300 yards, in anj 
sire. Cheaper kinds kept. Write for samples and prices to- 
8PA8HETr k (XX, Net Manufacturers/Lowestoft, _ 

EVERYONE WHO HA8 A GARDEN GREENHOU8E, 
OB WINDOW BORDER SHOIJLD READ ▲ 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE, 


HAKDhMih (Head); age ‘28; married; four 

X years as 8econd in present situation; well recommended 
by both present and past employers.—C. WOOD, Pendell 
Court Gardens, Bletc hingley, Surrey. 

"FOREMAN OF FLOWER GARDEN Wanted; 

. must know shrubs and hardy flowers well; give par¬ 
ticulars of training and experience —Apply “F. F.," care 
E ditor. 37. Southamrton-street. Strand. W.C 

TfiCHAKD SMITH Sc, (JO. beg to announoe 

6 b* f ’ **ey oontinually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy bo 
■apply any lady or gentleman with particulars, Jw.—8t. John i 


HOW TO INCREASE 
FRUITS OF EARTH 


N & PAUL, Manufacturers, NORWICH. 
WATERING MACHINE. 

FITTED WITH MIXER AND KPRAVINU 
APPARATUS FOR DISTRIBUTING 
, INSECTICIDE 

i T ub machine is specially constructed for 
„ destroying Winier 

ILw Moths and Cater- 

— \ [ pillars cu Fruit 

| I [I iiees with Paris 

> U Green or other in- 

Y rJm ►ct detUojer, as 

■/ / AMi it commended by 

HrijM IIB\ Mr. C. lee Oamp- 

hell. 


By Q n. WITH, P.R.A.S., F.C.S., Trinity Col, Dublin 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetable* may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
Fruit Trees made to bear in abundanoe. Selections from 


wiuiv.iuuuun, so.—Joan i 

N Wnrrxwter. 

A GENTLEMAN recommends a good Working 
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THE CRETAN MULLEIN (CELSIA 
CRETICA). 

I woxdib how many amatenra grow, or even 
know, this plant, although it is almost hardy, 
and as beautiful as any Orchid. The gardening 
dictionaries call it a hardy biennial—that is to 
•ay, a plant that flowers the seoond year after 
raising from seed. It is not, however, quite 
hardy, and if treated as we treat other biennials 
such as Foxgloves and the true Mulleins, it gets 
too forward and is killed during the winter. 
It can be successfully grown as an annual if 
raised early in heat and planted out. It will come 
into flower in autumn, and if the weather keeps 
fairly mild it will keep on flowering in the borders 
np till Christmas, as it will stand some amount 
of frost even when in blossom. Last autumn, 
however, the frost came on so sharp and sudden 
that the plants were cut down earlier than usual; 
but I had a batch of the later ones potted up 
and placed in a frame, and the particular object 
of this note is to specially call attention to the 
merits of this plant for pot-culture. My plants 
are now flowering grandly without having had 
any assistance from extra heat. The plants 
were taken out of the frame into the conserva¬ 
tory, in which a fire was only kept up in frosty 
weather. At the present time there is nothing 
in flower that can compare with them. They 
are now 6 feet high, and the spikes will con¬ 
tinue lengthening and blooming for several 
weeks. The flowers are of a clear, soft yellow 
hue, and have a powerful and most delightful 
scent; the leaves also are strongly scented. In 
favoured districts it might make a striking 
feature out-of-doors ; but at the same time there 
is no hardy or half-hardy subject more worthy of 
pot culture than this, and as a pot plant it will 
not give much trouble, because, if raised in 
spring, the plants could be planted out in May 
and relifted in autumn, as better plants would 
be obtained from this system than if they 
were grown in pots entirely. If potted up in 
September, they should be kept close for a few 
days, and shaded from bright sun till they can 
withstand air, when they might be removed to 
any light, and not necessarily frost-proof struc¬ 
ture, where, with the returning warm days of 
tpring, they soon grow up ana flower. This 
)lant is much sweeter and more beautiful than 
nany tenderer subjects that amateurs grow, 
md I feel sure that this notice of its merits, if 
t should lead some to commence growing the 
)tait, will be gratefully welcomed. This Celsia 
a doubly valuable, flowering as it does under 
{lass naturally at this period, when flowers 
♦ther than forced ones are still somewhat scarce. 

A. H. 


007.—Saddle boiler in addition to a 

“**©.—The present flue may be made to act as 
me chimney for the boiler, but you will require 
k deeper fire-hole to receive the latter. The 
decrease in the heat in the flue would not be 
•ranch, under the proposed arrangement, if the 
boiler is placed down low enough to secure a good 
draught. Have the boilerset in a proper manner. 
Certainly you will get more heat, as that from 
the pipes will be extra, but I expect there will 
be a corresponding increase- in the consumption 
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0HBT8ANTHBMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR LARGE AND 
SMALL BLOOMS. 

601.—The usual method adopted to cultivate 
Chrysanthemums which produce the large blooms 
seen at autumn exhibitions is that of allowing 
the plants to grow with three branches and the 
same number of flowers—that is, one on each 
shoot. Several other styles of growing the 
plants have been tried and found wanting, such 
as cutting them down in May, with a view of 
hastening or retarding the flowering period of 
certain sorts. Others have tried topping the 
plants when at heights ranging from 4 inches to 
10 inches, with the same object as the cutting- 
down plan; but it has been found by those most 
competent to judge that the plants must be 
allowed to assume somewhat a natural method 
of growth, which means allowing the single 
stem which is the result of the cutting being 
allowed to grow without interruption until a 
flower-bud forms at the pointof the growth, some¬ 
times during the month of May, according to 
the variety—some are later than others. While 
the bud in question is forming the growth of 
the plant is checked for a time. In a few days 
other shoots will spring from the nodes below 
the bud. The three strongest and moat perfect in 
appearance are then selected, removing others. 
The three shoots are allowed to grow away at 
will, keeping them in an upright position, secure 
from accident, tying each to a separate small 
stake, which are secured to horizontal rails or 
wires stretched tight in an open position in the 
garden,wheretheplantBwillreceiveplenty of sun¬ 
light, and still be sheltered from south-westerly 
winds. The shoots, selected from what is termed 
the “ first break,” will form other flower-buds 
from the first week in August, according to the 
variety, while some will not show their buds 
until the early part of September. Late- 
blooming kinds, such as grandiflora, Boule d’Or, 
and Meg Merrilies should be allowed to retain 
the buds which form at the early period, but 
such kinds as the Queen family, in the incurved 
section, ought not to retain flower-buds formed 
until qnite the end of August, or early in 
September if the locality is south of London. 
When it is decided to retain the buds to 
develop the blooms, all subsequent growths 
must be promptly removed, which concentrates 
the whole energy of the plants into the buds 
chosen. In the case of those sorts which it is 
decided not to allow to flower for a time pinch 
out the flower-bud, and remove all growths but 
one on each branch. This in about three weeks 
will set another bud. “A Young Gardener” 
will be able from the foregoing to see the lines 
on which the plants shoula be managed to give 
the best results. There are, of course, a good 
many important points to master besides those 
named, such as potting the plants, and the 
question of supplying them with moisture at 
tne roots, and the best way of stimulating them 
with manure, either liquid or artificial. Chrysan¬ 
themums generally are potted three times after 
they are rooted; the first time into pots 
3£ inches in diameter, next into 5£-inch, and, 
lastly, they go into 9-inch pots. The soil shonld 
be fairly rich, and be what is called “ holding,” 
loam constituting the principal component 


part. It should be rammed into the pots firmly, 
the object being to induce a well-matured growth. 
The finest blooms are the produce of plants 
which mature their branches thoroughly. Large 
flowers can be secured from immature growth, 
but they lack the essential points—depth and 
solidity. Watering is important. Although it 
is generally conceded that Chrysanthemums are 
moisture-loving plants, they can have too much ; 
and more harm is done to them by overwatering 
than is generally known. My advice is—apply 
water to the roots when required, but not other¬ 
wise ; then give sufficient to thoroughly saturate 
the whole; afterwards wait until more is needed. 
At all times the plants shonld have abundanoe 
of air, never overcrowding them; each branch 
should stand clear of its neighbour. I give the 
names of 12 Incurved and the same number of 
Japanese varieties most suitable to grow for 
large blooms : Empress of India (white), Queen 
of England (rose-blush), Golden Empress of 
India (pale-yellow), Lord Alcester (pale-prim¬ 
rose), Hero of Stoke Newington (rose- 
pink), Princess of Teck (white, suffused pink), 
Princess of Wales (blush-rose). Miss Violet 
Tomlin (violet-purple), Prince Alfred (rose-oar- 
mine, shaded purple), Miss M. A. Haggaa (soft- 
yellow), Mrs. W. Shipman (fawn), Jeanne d’Arc 
(blush-white, tipped purple). Japanese: Ava¬ 
lanche (white), Ktoile de Lyon (rosy-purple), 
Edwin Molyneux (crimson and gold), Maa. J. 
Laing (creamy-white, tinged rose), Sunflower 
(golden-yellow), Madame Lacroix (white), Meg 
Merrilies (sulphur-white), Mrs. Falconer Jameson 
(orange-bronze), W. W. Coles (bright terra¬ 
cotta), Boule d’Or (rich-yellow, tinged bronze), 
Val d’Andorra (orange-red), Jean Delaux 
(dark crimson-maroon). The following dozen 
varieties are capital for producing flowers in 
abundance as bushes : Incurved—anreum inul* 
tiflorum (yellow), Mrs. G. Bundle (white), 
George Glenny (pale-yellow), Jardindes Plantes 
(orange-yellow). Japanese—Mdlle. Lacroix 
(white). Bouquet Fait (soft rose-pink), Bertisr 
Rendatler (orange, shaded with yellow and red), 
Lady Selborne (white), Source d'Or (orange, 

f old shaded), M. Bernard (amaranth). Ke- 
exed—Cullingfordi (brilliant-crimson), Ane¬ 
mone See or Dorothea Souille (light-pink). 

E. M. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR GROUPS. 

611.—I should advise “ J. B.” to grow eight 
plants as bushes, as he suggests, and the 
remainder as cut-down plants, allowing the 
latter to carry about four blooms each. Not only 
good blooms for the group will be secured but 
numbers also, giving variety to such a collection. 
Care should be taken to have the plants well- 
clothed with foliage, which goes a lone way 
toward securing leading honours in a class of 
this kind ; something more than a forest of sticks 
and stems is required to make an effective 
display. Twenty-five plants well-managed 
ought to be sufficient for the purpose. Etoile 
de Lyon is good for the cutting-down system. 
Elise, I am not acquainted with, but I note in 
the N.C.S. catalogue it is described as Japanese, 
rosy-lilao in colour. From this I should advise 
its growth to be as a bush. If Elsie is meant, 
that is good grown in bush form. The colour is 
charming—pale canary-yellow. For boshes the 
following Japanese are good, being free in 
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growth and flowering: Bouquet Fait (soft roee- 
pink), Mdlle. Lacroix (white), Mad. de Sevin 
(amaranth), Sunflower (yellow), Source d’Or 
(orange, gold-shaded), Avalanche (white). 
Reflexed: Cullingfordi (brilliant-crimson), Dr. 
Sharp (amaranth). Incurved: Mrs. G. Rundle 
(white), George Glenny (pale-yellow), Jardin 
dee Plantes (orange-yellow), Lord Wolseley 
(chestnut-red), Jeanne d’Arc (blush - white, 
tipped purple). For cutting down these are 
suitable: Japanese Sunflower (yellow), Avalanche 
(white), Bdwin Molyneux (crimson and gold), 
Mrs. Falconer Jameson (orange-bronze), Boule 
d’Or (rich yellow-tinged bronze), Mons. Bernard 
(amaranth). Incurved: Princess of Wales 
(blush-rink), Lord Alcester (primrose), Jeanne 
d Arc (blush-white, tipped purple,). Empress of 
India (white), Prince Alfred (rose-carmine, 
shaded purple), Miss M. A. Haggan (soft yellow). 

K. Molyneux. 


OARDBN WORK.* 
Greenhouse. 

Harden off Solanums, Salvias, Eupatorinmi, Stevlas, 
Ao„ ready for planting out in an open situation In the 
garden early next month. The Eupatorlums should be 
pruned rather hard back at onoe to induce a bushy habit. 
Arum Lilies that have done blooming mav be treated in a 
similar manner, only the bed for the latter should have 
some special preparation in the way of manure. Where 
only a few plants are grown prepare trenohes for them as 
is done for Celery; but where they are grown in large 
numbers, I have fouad them do well on a pieoe of land 
that has been heavily dressed with rich manure. Lobelias 
and Harrison's Musk shifted into 5-inch pots look very 
bright along the front of the stage. White and yellow 
Marguerites should be a special teature. Small plants 
set out in the open border now will make grand ones for 
lifting for autumn and winter blooming. Kalosanthes 
place In the full light and give liquid-manure. These are 
showy things when well done. Cuttings of the tops 
of the young shoots will root at any time. To make 
busny plants they must be topped occasionally. Humea 
elegans is a very useful thing in the greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory. Strong plants shifted on now into 9-inoh pots will 
be valuable deoorative subjects during the summer. Any 
of the shoots of Hydrangeas which have missed flowering 
may be used as cuttings. They will soon form roots if 
plaoed in bottom-heat. Abutilons may be set in a 
sheltered position in the open air. The growth made out- 
olde during summer will be better ripened, and will pro- 
duoe more blossoms in winter than if kept under glass, 
unlesi they are grown near the giasi in a well ventilated 
structure. They flower very well when planted out in the 
borders and permitted to ramble up on the roof. The 
usual time for putting in Pelargonium cuttings is in Julv 
or August, when the plants go out of blossom ; but cut¬ 
tings may be taken any time when they can be had, and 
the earlier they are taken the better. Cuttings rooted 
now will make better plants for flowerlog next year than 
if struck two months henoe. Young growing plants of 
titatioes that require more pot room should be given 
rather liberal shifts, using plenty of drainage, and potting 
them io rough turfy-loam and peat, with a dash of leaf- 
mould and sand. Pot firmly, but leave room enough for 
water at the top. Holdfordl and profusa are two of the 
best varieties. Cinerarias of good varieties that have 
done blooming should be plaoed on a coal-ash bed in a 
shady position to recover tone and to enoourage the pro¬ 
duction of offsets. Save seeds of Herbaceous Calceolarias 
from the best formed flowers only. The flowers should be 
fertilised with the camel’s-hair pencil, or it is probable the 
crop of seed will be light. Mulch Lilies in pots coming on 
for late blooming, and put a neat stake to each flower-stem 
to prevent aocidents. Oust Tobacco-powder on the points 
of the shoots to kill insects. 

Stove. 

The training of oreepers and climbers must have 
frequent attention to prevent entanglement and to Induce 
an abundant crop of flowers. The growth of Allamandas, 
Bougainvilleas, and plants of similar habit must be made 
In the full light. The Stephanotis makes a beautiful pot 
plant trained round either a balloon or cone-shaped wire 
trellis; but to get it well-flowered the young shoots should 
be first trained to strings stretched between the rafters 
near the glass. When the flower-buds are formed the young 
•hoots oan be easily be taken down and tied in position. 
Allamandas and Dipladenias must be treated in the same 
way. I always find Bougainvilleas flower better when 
pruned rather bard back early in the season. I have had 
•hoots made from the old wood whloh, when trained near 
the glass, were one mass of beautiful mauve bracts, and 
plants whloh are well-filled with young wood have a better 
appearance than If only moderately pruned, even if by the 
latter method as large an amount of oolour could be ob¬ 
tained. Shift on young Palms and other foliage plants, such 
«s Crotons, Marantas, Ac. Plant-life Is vety vigorous and 
aotive now, and those who wish to convert small plants 
into large ones must repot and grow on rapidly now the 
days are lengthening so visibly. Use light shades when 
the sun is very hot; but muoh injury is done by shading 
too heavily, and keeping it on too long. I think it is a 
good rule never to shade till it is positively required to 
prevent the plants becoming distressed, especially is this 
necessary in a mixed collection of plants, containing suoh 
things as Dracsenas, Crotons, Allamandas, Bougainvilleas, 
Stephanotis, Ac., none of which will appear at their best 
if over-shaded. Place small neat stakes to Aohimenes 
coming on for flowering shortly. These plants may 
•oon be moved to a cooler house to harden the growth 
before taking them to the conservatory. The Aohimenes 
and Gloxinias should be started in batohes, so as to flower 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than. is here indicated w'th equally good 
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in suooession till late in autumn. It will soon be possible 
to take out a few of the hardiest things to make room. 
But if anv of the plants are infested with mealy-bug keep 
them out of the vineries, or there will be endless trouble 
in the future. There will be that io any case if the mealy¬ 
bug onoe gets a footing in the houses. Pitcher-plants and 
Orchids in baskets or on blocks in full growth will require 
a good deal of water now, both at the root and also in the 
atmosphere. Young growing plants of Dendroblum 
nobile—one of the most useful Orchids where only a tew 
oan be grown—should be moved into larger pots. Make the 
pots nearly half full of drainage, and use only rough peat, 
charcoal, and chopped Sphagnum. 

Ferns under glass. 

These, to have them in the best possible condition, 
must be frequently picked! over, removing the worst of 
the old fronds to make room for the young ones which 
are rapidly rising on ail sides. Maiden-hairs will specially 
need this frequent pioking over. A case of the Filmy Ferns 
will be very interesting; these should be plaoed in the 
shade somewhere, and the atmosphere be kept constantly 
moist. Ferns delight in moisture ; but there must be no 
stagnation in it, either at the root or in the atmosphere. 
Thu is a good season for rearranging the baskets contain¬ 
ing Ferns. It is a good plan to have young plants of 
statable kinds coming on in pots, and when a Fern in a 
basket gets shabby, remove it and fill with a good strong 
plant from a pot. Weak liquid-manure may with advan¬ 
tage be given to strong-growing species when their pots 
are rapidly filling with roots. 

Window Gardening. 

The plants intended for window-boxes, balconies, Ac., 
shouid now be hardened ready for doing their summer’s 
work immediately. Do not plant in old worn-out soil, as 
the plants cannot do their best in a limited space, unless 
good soil is used in the boxes. If the boxes are new see that 
holes are bored in the bottom for the free egress of surplus 
moisture. The most useful plants for window-boxes are 
Zonal Pelargoniums in variety, white and yellow Margus- 
rites,Heliotropes,double and single Nasturtiums,Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia), and varie¬ 
gated Ivies to train along the front. Convolvulus major 
looks very pretty along the front of a large box, hanging 
over the sides; or it may be trained round the sides of the 
window and over the top. The Cobtua soandens, Lophos- 
permum soandens, and the Canary Creeper, are all useful 
for filling important positions where graoeful, drooping 
shoots are required. Inside the window the wrecks of the 
past winter will have disappeared. Fuohsias, Myrtles, 
Pelargoniums, Arum Lilies, Ferns, Ao., will now be in the 
midst of their growth. This is a good season for repotting 
anything that requires more space; but avoid giving 
large shifts, and be specially careful about drainage. Use 
the sponge frequently over the leaves of Palms and 
other foliage plants to remove impurities. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The proper hardening, as it is termed, of the bedding 
plants is a very important matter, for if any plants are 
moved dlreot from the shelter of glass to the beds, they 
may—probably will—get a oheok that will throw back 
their growth for weeks; but get tbs foliage well hardened 
by gradual exposure, and a degree or two of frost will 
have no appreciable effeot upon them. It is always 
advisable to vary ihe arrangement of the groups as much 
ss possible annually. It is true there probably is a oertmin 
best way of planting any particular group of beds; but it 
is always possible to make some little deviation from the 
stereotyped plan that will be both interesting and effeotive. 
Groups or masses of suoh plants as Hollyhocks, Tritomas, 
Dahlias, single and double perennial Sunflowers, Japanese 
Anemones, and plants of similar character also look best 
when backed up by shrubs, but should be placed at a 
distance from the house. Tj my mind, they are moet 
effeotive when seen over a wide stretch of lawn. Poly¬ 
gonum ouspidatum forms a very effective group on 
Grass in front of the shrubbery. Seedling Antirrhinums 
and Pentstemons are useful bedding plants, and have the 
merit of being oheap. These, if raised in heat and priokrd 
off, will flower the same season as early as most of the 
other bedding pleats. I think the Pentstemons should be 
pegged down once, and the second shoots which break 
away allowed to grow as they please. Without this is done 
a bed of seedlings may, espeoially if the seeds have not 
been well selected, have a rather straggling appearance. 
Christmas Robbs may be divided now. Plant in rich soil in 
a shady place. Hepatioas should be treated in the same 
way. Any of the small Conifers which require pruning 
should bs gone over now and put into shape. Seeds of 
ohoioe Pansies or other hardy flowers may now be sown in 
the open air in a specially prepared bed. 

Fralt Garden. 

The disbudding of Peaches and other fruit-trees on walls 
may safely be proceeded with now. A crowded condition 
of the young shoots at this season invariably leads to 
weakly, badly-ripened wood, whioh is more likely to be 
attacked by insects. Where the fruits have set very 
thiokh, some of the worst placed should be thinned off, 
reserving the largest and those which are best plaoed at 
regular distances apart. A very small expenditure in 
Tobacco-powder will keep the trees free from green and 
black-flies, if used promptly. In many places, where the 
subsoil is of a light nature, the trees on south walls should 
have a good soaking of water occasionally. Up to the time 
of writing the rainfall has been for the season mnoh below 
the average, and the deficiency should be made up, if the 
trees are to flower and oarry the crop to perfection. In 
some cases a light mulch of manure will be beneficial. It 
is not desirable to muloh heavily at present, as I do not 
think it is wise to exclude the sunshine and air from the 
borders thus early. Inside Vine and Peaob borders may 
have a light muloh of half-decayed manure. Keep the 
growth of Figs under glass thin, and pinch in the terminal 
shoots when five leaves have been mads. Give liquid- 
manure to plants swelling off the first orop of fruit. Keep 
a little air on all night where Grapes are ripening. Late 
houses will furnish a good deal of work now in tying 
down, pinohlng In laterals, Ac. It will be better to mb off 
all laterals below the bunoh. The Vines will find suffioien t 
outlets in the laterals above the bunches. Leave off 
syringing Pines as soon as the fruit begins to ripen, and 
water oarefully; in foot, after the fruit begins to ripen 
vegy little water will he required. Keep up a steady tem¬ 


perature in the beds devoted to early Melons by renewing 
the linings If necessary. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Draw soil up to early Potatoes now through the ground as 
a shelter from frost Sow Lettuces once a fortnight, and 
Radishes every ten days. The land for both of these orops 
should be rioh and well cultivated. Break off the flower- 
stems from Rhubarb, and do not pull too many of the 
stalks, as some leaves must be left to oarry on the vitality. 
Tomatoes shouid he well hardened previous to planting 
out, and press the soil firmly about the roots when setting 
them out. Fill all spare frames with Guoumbers or Toma¬ 
toes. A little warm manure should be plaoed under the 
Cucumbers to give the plants a start. Give young Celere 
weak liquid-manure occasionally, and never permit thy 
plants to get overdry. Prick out Celery & inohes or 
6 inches apart to get strong for late orops. Peas are 
growing rapidly now, and should have the sticks plaoed 
to them before the tendrils begin to run. If the sticks 
are plaoed in a slanting position, and not too close 
together at the top, the Peas will not be so likely to grow 
out, and fewer sticks will be required. Where many Peas 
are grown, and the sticks have to be purchased, this 
makes a rather large item iu garden expenditure. Plant 
more Soarlet Runners. Top-dress Cucumbers in warm 
houses as often as the roots work up to the surface. There 
is nothing better than turfy-loam and old manure. 
Fowl-manure forms a very good stimulant for Cucumbers. 
It may either be mixed with the soil, used in top-dreee- 
ing, or be scattered thinly over the surfaoe just before 
watering. Set out Vegetable Marrows, either under 
handlighta or cover with inverted flower-pots at night 
should the weather be cold. Tomatoes io pots and boxes 
should have liquid-manure as soon as the fruits set well. 
Make a last sowing of Windsor Beans on the ohanoe of the 
season being suitable for them. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Tuberous Begonias are growing rapidly now, under 
glass, of course, and suoh as are intended for beddlng-out, 
or to furnish window-boxes and other positions in the open 
air, ought to be either removed from the greenhouse to a 
oold pit or frame, or at least be placed in the lightest and 
airiest part, with slight shade from strong sunsbioe only. 
For early blooming I like small tubers of the previous 
season better than any others; they start readily with va-y 
little heat in Maroh or the beginning of April, and if poittd 
singly into 3l-inoh pots, will make nice sturdy little plants, 
already in or showing for flower, by the beginning of June, 
when they may be turned out into a sunny bed of light, 
rioh, loamy soil with admirable results. These now favour¬ 
ite plants oannot truly be said to suoceed quite so well in 
town air as in that of a purer d escription, but they are so 
continuously and persistently doriferooa, so well adapted 
for many positions and uses, and so easily managed as to 
render them really “everybody's flower,” and with a 
fair share of free light and space, they thrive more or less 
well in all bnt the very worn localities. It is worth while 
to know that seed sown now and kept moist and shaded 
will produce nioe little bulbs by the autumn that will 
make flne-flowering plants next summer. They need to 
be kept pretty regularly moist at the roots, though in 
cool-houses, at least, it is unwise to give water late in the 
day, this frequently leading to decay in the leaves or 
stems; yet in the open air they will endure any amount of 
moisture, or, on the other hand, of blazing sunshine. 
Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, and others of this class should be 
piaoted out directly they are large enough, and before they 
become at all orowded or starved in the store boxes or 
beds. Give them deep, rich soil and as open a situation as 
possible, and they are oertain to repay you for any oare 
and trouble bestowed upon them. Young plants of Ver¬ 
benas and Petunias may be put out now if well hardened ; 
for all ordinary purposes seedlings of both are far more 
vigorous and useful than plants from outtlngs, though 
they oannot be depended upon to come perfectly true to 
colour when so raised. Chrysanthemums ought to be all 
steodiog in a sunny yet sheltered spot out-of-doors now. If 
for exhibition purposes, they ought to be well-established in 
5-inoh or 6-inoh pots by this time, ready for the final shift 
□ext month ; bat to prodace deoorative plants, they will be 
forward enough if now in the 3^-inoh size, when with one 
shift next month and another in July, they will be good 
busby plants by flowering time. Tomatoes should be 
planted out against warm walls, and Vegetable Marrows 
and Gourds also must be got out now. B. 0. R. 


TBM COMING WBHK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from May 23 ra 
to May 30th, 

Bedding out is the ohief work at present. For the tlmi 
being, all other matters that will bear delay have to b 
shunted till the beds and borders have been filled, a 
course, the main features of the borders were arrangedot 
paper in the autumn, when the stocks of cuttings wee 
put in ; but there is generally some little matter that he 
to be arranged when the season for planting oomesronnc 
Stock of some particular plant may be deficient, anda 
substitute has to be found. To a certain extent, thee 
little difficulties are anticipated and provided for in its 
original plan. The principal difficulty is to And realV 
good lasting yellow and blue shades of oolour. As a blui, 
the old Salvia patens is still unsurpassed, and to keep ip 
■took I always raise a few seedlings every spring. Thy 
do to fill in round the edges of the masses, and male 
strong roots for the following season. Tbe old Viola cornuU, 
planted in April, makes a splendid groundwork for atalle 
contrasting subjeot. A plant with light-coloured folia# 
always iooks well above it. There are also other Viol* 
with'different shades of blue and light purples that wil 
make good masses set out now. For this purpose cutting 
are best, and they should be etruok in the open air it 
October, Just sheltered with a handlighc at first, the liglt 
to be removed when the outtinga are struck. It ttv 
Violas are to bloom continually all the season, the sol 
must be deep and rioh; but rank manure must not b 
permitted to come into contact with the roots. Tb 
manure should be dug in a full spit deep. I generally 
when I want these things to be speolally good, take oifc 
the soil 10 inohes or 12 Inohes deep, put in a good layer d 
manure, and return the soil. The roots will reach the inai- 
ure Just about tbe time the hot weathereets U^and when tie 
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pressure is greatest. I have had grand masses of the old 
l’urple King Verbena treated similarly, only instead of 
yard manure. I have used leaf-mould. Tne dark purple 
Heliotrope makes a very sweet bed. and neutral tints of 
colour are required to tone down the glare of the more 
decided shades. Among yellow dowers the Calceolaria 
does not hold the position it once held. I have planted it 
by the thousand where now hundreds will suffice. It is 
too unreliable. If it is grown at all, plant it early, and 
place a layer of old manure 0 inches or so beneath the 
surface. Calceolaria amplexicaulis, an old erect growing 
variety, is not so liable to canker as the other kinds; 
but it does not produce quite such heavy masses of bloom 
as Yellow Gem and aurea floribunda. I once had a good 
yellow Snapdragon that was kept true by taking cuttings 
every autumn. Its habit was dwarf, and when the seeds 
were picked off as they formed, the blooming was con¬ 
tinuous. It was picked out from a mass of seedlings, and 
coaverted into a bedding plant. I also had a white 
variety, selected in the same way, and these beds of Snap 
dragons w*re very effective as masses of colour ; but they 
did not add to the plevsant odour of the garden, and I 
think a garden without fragrance is hardly a true garden 
at all. I have always found in the arrangement of a 
garden, should there be any position that a mass of any 
self-coloured flowers will not suit, drop in a mixture of 
foliage and flowering plants, and the larger the mass the 
better. These beds of mixtures are always charming to 
act as foils to the masses of bright colours. Formerly I 
used to leave the beds of Cannas out altogether ; but the 
great heaps of litter were very unsightly, and so the roots 
were lifted and placed on the borders of the orchard- 
house, the interstices between being filled in with soil. 
Begonias (tuberous) I have wintered in the same manner, 
and generally about the end of May the young growths 
are coming away strongly, just in the right condition for 
planting out. Thinned hardy annuals in borders to 
0 inches apart in some cases, others are left about 4 inches 


fat wireworms, and many amall dried-up pieces, 
hardly discernible from the soil. I was con¬ 
vinced and satisfied, so hastily despatched the 
two remaining wireworms, who had so far 
thrived upon my scheme for their destruction, 
and I have not ex per i men ted further since. —A. H. 


warmth through the summer. If young grafted 
plants are required, the stocks—any strong¬ 
growing variety—should be raised in the way 
above advised, except that they should not be 
stopped, and should be confined to a single 
shoot, which, if grown on freely as recom¬ 
mended, will be ready for grafting about the 
beginning of August, when a year old. Select 
soft bits of stout shoots of the kinds to be grown, 
remove the lower leaves, and pare the bark and 
a little of the wood off one side for about an 
inch ; treat the soft part of the top of the stock 
similarly, so as to fit the edges of the bark of 
each together, and in this position bind them 
with worsted. Kept warm, close, moist, and 
shaded, they will unite in a few weeks, when 
give more air. Slacken the ties when this is 
necessary, and remove any growth the stock 
may make, so as to direct all its energies into 
the graft, the point of which pinch out to cause 
it to break several shoots. Whether the plants 
used are grafted or from cuttings, the treatment 
from henceforth will be similar. Do not winter 
them in a lower temperature than 45 degs. or 
50 degs. by night. They will make little or no 
perceptible progress through the winter months, 
but so treated they will cast very few leaves, 
and their roots will be at work ; such plants 
will make more progress the ensuing summer 
than those that have been starved through the 
winter will do in two seasons. Towards the be¬ 
ginning of March they will require pitting; 
give them a shift, say into about 7-inch pots ; 
use nothing but good fibrous peat, broken into 
pieces about the size of Aoorns, and sufficient 
silver sand to ensure porosity. 

After potting keep the house a little close. 
Through April and May give them a night tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., day 70 degs. to 
75 degs., and syringe regularly overhead every 
afternoon. Do not stop any shoot, as is often 
done, unless it is one that is much stronger than 
the rest; if they run a foot long during the 
season so much the better, the object being to 
get a good open framework as a foundation for 
the future plant, which can be sufficiently filled 
up afterwards. Through June, July, and August 
keep the temperature up to 60 degs. or 65 degs. 
by night, and 75 degs. to 80 degs. by day, with 
sun-heat. If they set blooms in the course of 
the summer nip them out, and they will push a 
second growth. Discontinue syringing about 
the end of September, give more air, and reduce 
the heat both day ana night. Keep them on 
until the end of February at a temperature simi¬ 
lar to the preceding year; in the beginning of 
March give them more heat, and syringe over¬ 
head every afternoon as recommended last 
spring, and as soon as the roots are moving re¬ 
pot into 10-inch or 11 -inch pots, using similar 
soil and potting hard as before. Let their gen¬ 
eral treatment all through the summer be the 
Bame as the last. Most of the plants will set 
bloom by midsummer—remove all such and they 
will push a second growth and set a full crop of 
buds by the end of September, or middle of 
October—a month previous to which leave off 
syringing, give more air and keep the tempera¬ 
ture well up, with a drier atmosphere to ripen 
their buds. It will aow be time to determine 
what shape the plants are ultimately to be 
trained to, as there should be a few more sticks 
used, and they should be trained into something 
like the shape intended. Any shoots that have 
a tendency to grow much stronger than others 
should be tied down so as to bring their points 
near the base of the plant, which will have the 
* ffect of equalising their growth. On noaccount 
train them close in specimen fashion, but simply 
arrange the shoots so as to lay the foundation 
for the future specimen. Let the winter treat¬ 
ment be considerably cooler than before, 40 degs. 
or a little under will answer. The plants will 
bloom nicely, but must not be placed when in 
flower, in a draughty conservatory with a dry 
atmosphere, for at the time of flowering they 
will be full of young growth, which would be so 
hardened by such treatment that it would be 
difficult to get it to move freely afterwards ; 
and by pushing them forward in a similar tem¬ 
perature, and at the same time, as in the 
previous season, they will make two growths 
again daring the summer. Pot them 
this season, as soon as they have flowered, into 
13-inch or 14-inch pots, and let their general 
treatment be the same as hitherto prescribed. 
After this period it will be neither necessary nor 
advisable to induce them to make more than one 
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THE INDIAN AZALEA (A. INDICA) 
AND ITS CULTURE. 

Ok all the greenhouse plants in cultivation, 
either as specimens for the exhibition stage, for 
conservatory decoration, or simply grown for 
producing cut flowers, there are few that equal 
this Azalea, especially if its excellent constitu¬ 
tion and its immunity from disease, when fairly 
treated, are taken into consideration. In regard 
to propagation, taking all things into account, 
it is better to use grafted plants ; some of the 
stronger-growing varieties will certainly do well 
on their own roots, but they are not so long- 
lived, and by far the greater number do much 
better when grafted. The object in view ought 
to be to grow them up to something like the 
size required as quickly as possible ; such plants 
are always more likely to live and bloom satis¬ 
factorily than those that have been grown slowly 
and indifferently, and hence the necessity of 


A naturally grown White Indian Azalea as a table plant. (See page 152.) 


from each otht r. Masses of the Night-scented Stock are 
very sweet in the gloaming. This is a low growing annual, 
in appearance not unlike the Virginian Stock ; and the 
fragrance is very pleasant. Put supports to Sweet Peas. 
Ones mode of wire, 3 feet high, and placed over the 
clumps, are very neat. 


having free-growing young plants. On no ac¬ 
count commence with such as are at all stunted, 
either through having been too long in small 

f ots, or having been kept too cold in the winter. 

would much rather have a newly-grafted 
plant, which, with proper treatment, will grow 
away and far outstrip plants that are stunted, 
and I prefer those that have a few strong, 
vigorous shoots to those that have had their 
shoots stopped so as to form close, bushy plants 
When they are to be raised from 
Cuttings, these should be put in before the 
wood gets brown or near maturity. Shoots in 
the right condition will usually be obtainable 
by June from plants that have flowered and made 
growth early in spring. Slip them off with a 
heel and trim the base ; put six or eight together 
in 6-inch pots, filled with sand, kept moist, 
close, and shaded in an ordinary stove tempera¬ 
ture. They will be rooted in seven or eight 
weeks, so as to admit of their being moved 
singly into little pots ; use fine peat and sand, 
and keep still a little close, with as much 
warmth as hitherto, so as to get their roots to 
move freely. Pinch out the points to cause 
several shoots to break. As the autumn ad¬ 
vances give more air and less shade, wintering 
in a temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. In 
spring move them into 5-inch pots ; when the 
shoots have grown 3 inches again pinch out the 
points, keeping the plants in intermediate 


613. — Wireworms and oil cake.— 

With pleasure I reply to the query of “G. 8. S.” 
I was myself sceptical of this remedy, and that 
led me to try it. I only wish now that I had 
kept some complete notes concerning time 
and results, but must content myself merely 
with what memory will supply. A few years 
ago, at an agricultural show at Tunbridge 
Wells, I was at Messrs. Suttons’ stand, looked 
at one of their publications, and it was in this I 
first saw the statement made. I thought so 
noted a firm would not publish such an asser¬ 
tion unproved, but as I was then growing 
Carnations in fresh loam, and was troubled with 
wireworm, I set about adopting this remedy 
and proving its efficacy. I got a stout card¬ 
board box, placed some moist soil in it, some 
large pieces of cake, twelve wireworms, and 
covered with more soil. How long they ate and 
enjoyed themselves I cannot remember, but for 
several weeks the box stood on a shelf in the 
garden shed. I examined it occasionally, and 
kept the soil moist. After some weeks I turned 
out the contents upon th€ 'floor and exalnined 
them. There was soil ai d cake YilL iybo wlh&le 
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growth in a season; consequently, they will 
require to be again wintered oool. A night tem¬ 
perature of 36 degs. to 4o degs will answer, and 
the heat must be correspondingly lower in the day. 
Many growers turn their plants out-of-doors in 
summer, and this treatment is admissible with 
such as are forced early, and make their growth 
correspondingly early in the season, but those 
that bloom later without forcing are better kept 
indoors altogether; so managed, they produce 
flowers larger and finer in colour. Get them tied 
as early as convenient in the autumn—if possible 
before their growth has got hard and the bloom- 
buds ripened, as by so doing the points of the 
shoots will turn, upwards and assume their 
natural position, which will make them look 
much better than if they are allowed to harden 
their shoots before tying, as in that case the 
wood will be too stiff to right itself in this 
way. Use no more sticks than are absolutely 
necessary. Do not tie them in nearly so close 
as full-grown specimens would require to be; 
the object for some time yet is to increase their 
size. Much has ;been said and written about 
the 

Training of Azaleas. We see some collec¬ 
tions that are trained on pyramidal circular wire 
trellises, with every shoot tied and twisted 
down until the whole surface of the plant is as 
even as if it were clipped with a pair of shears. 
Nothing in existence can look more unnatural. 
In a house full of specimen Azaleas all the plants 
should be somewhat different in shape, which 
can easily be done by making some a little 
wider than others, some higher, others lower 
over the pots, and others again not so pointed at 
the top ; also some in bush form, for which pur¬ 
pose they are excellent when not too large for 
table or room decoration (see cut on p. 151); and 
all more or less slightly irregular in their out¬ 
line, by drawing up a branch here and there, 
and depressing others, so as to form slight pro¬ 
tuberances in one place and small hollows in 
others, yet still the whole surface covered with 
flowers. This can easily be done by an expert 
trainer, eapacially if, as before suggested, the 
plants are tied while the shoots are soft and yet 
growing, and these little inequalities will look 
as if produced naturally. In fact, the principal 
art in plant-tying is to conceal the art, and to 
give as much natural appearance as possible, 
and withal to correct that loose, untidy appear- 
anoe that plants always have when allowed to 
grow as if they were wild. If they are only 
required for home decoration they will do with 
much less tying, but if, on the other hand, they 
are for exhibition and have long distances to 
travel, then the shoots must be secured so as to 
keep them from chafing, or the flowers would be 
literally ground to pieces. For producing 

Flowers for cutting the Azalea has few 
equals ; you may cut with impunity without 
injuring the health of the plant, but of course 
plants should be grown for the purpose, as no 
one would think of cutting their best specimens. 
We have heard it said that the flowers do not 
stand well cut out of heat in winter ; the fault 
arises from two causes—using too much heat, or 
keeping the plants too far from the light. 
While being Drought into flower they ought 
to almost touch the glass ; so treated the flowers 
will stand for a week in water or sand and 
water. The following varieties can be depended 
on as worthy of cultivation, and in every way 
possessing the above qualities: A. Apollo, 
white, striped with carmine, flowers large, and 
of good substance ; A. Baronne de Vriere, mag¬ 
nificent white, slightly splashed with crimsom, 
very large flowers; A. Brilliant, orange-scarlet, 
one of the very best Azaleas in cultivation, a 
good grower, and will come into flower after 
most other varieties are over; A. Cedo-Nulli, 
very rich purple, fine in form and colour, one of 
the highest-coloured varieties grown; A. Charles 
de Buck, in the way of Due de Nassau, a really 
splendid variety; A. Com tease de Beaufort, 
fine bright rose, spotted with maroon, a mag¬ 
nificent variety; A. Criterion, a fine old sort, 
free grower, profuse flowerer, and very effective; 
A. Due de Nassau, very large, rosy purple, a 
vigorous grower, one of the Best sorts in culti¬ 
vation ; A. Eclatante, the deepest crimson, 
shaded rose, and profusely spotted, one of the 
very best; A. Flag of Truce, white, very fine, 
double variety; A. Flambeau, deep glowing 
crimson; A. Flower of the Day, white, 
slightly striped with rose, a fine variety; 
A. Iveryana, a fine white, onl of t^e 
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best, taking all properties into account; 
A. Jean Yervaene, deep salmon colour, 
edged and striped with white, the upper petals 
having a dark spot; A. La Pax, a vigorous, 
free-growing, telling variety; A. Louis Von 
Baden, white, splendid shape, good habit and 
profuse flowerer; A. Maclaine Ambroise Ver- 
schaffelt, a fine effective sort, ground colour 
pale-pink, edged with white, flaked and striped 
with crimson ; A. Madame de Cannart 
d’Hamale, white, sometimes striped, a large 
flowtr; A. Madame Joseph Vervaene, delicate 
rose, bordered with white, suffused with bright 
red, a most desirable variety ; A. Madame Leon 
Maenhaut, amaranth, new in colour, form and 
habit unexceptionable; A. Madame Louise de 
Kerchove, salmon, edged with white, semi¬ 
double ; A. Madame Loais Van Houtte, splen¬ 
did white, streaked with rose, a semi-double 
sort, of great excellence; A. Madelaine, pure 
white, flowers large and semi-double ; A. Made¬ 
moiselle Marie Van Houtte, white, flaked 
with salmon, semi double ; A. Marquis of Lome, 
very bright red, a splendid variety; A Mars. 
Splendid bright red, perfect in shape, a good 
and vigorous grower, and should be in every 
collection, however select; A. Mons. Thi- 
baut, fine rosy red, distinct, and worth 
a place in even the most select collec¬ 
tion ; A. Roi de Hollande, one of the most 
intensely-coloured and profuse flowering sorts 
grown, ought to he in every collection; A. 
SigUmund Rucker, lilac-rose, bordered and 
netted with white, bright crimson b lotch ; A. 
sinensis, orange-yellow, an indispensable old 
sort, fine and distinct in every way ; A. Souvenir 
de Madame Rudolph Abel, salmon, white edge, 
and crimson blotch, semi-double; A. Stella, 
bright orange-scarlet, with violet centre, a 
good strong grower, and a profuse flowering 
variety. For forcing in the winter season the 
white sorts are the best; nothing is better than 
Fielder's White, next to which stands the old 
White. The Chinese species, A. vittata striata, 
is a most useful sort for producing cut flowers 
in the autumn and winter ; it comes in without 
any forcing, lasts for months in succession, and 
produces freely its beantiful white lilac-striped 
flowers. 

Insects. —Thrips are the greatest enemy of 
Azaleas, and red-tpider will much injure them ; 
for the destruction of both dip in and syringe 
with Tobacco-water, to which is added some 
Gishurst compound ; repeat the operation as 
often as the insects make their appearance. 
This is better tnan fumigating, which often 
injures the leaves, and, so far as red-spider is 
concerned, has no effect. T. 


639 —Pancratium apeclosum.— This is 
a hothouse plant of easy culture, and was 
figured in the Botanical Magazine , tab. 1453, 
under the above name ; but in the new “ Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Gardening ” (Nicholson), it has been 
named Hymenocallis speciosa. It is a very 
desirable plant to cultivate for the beauty of its 
pure-white flowers, which are extremely fragrant 
at night, and they retain their sweet perfume 
for some months after they are dried. I grow it 
in a compound of good fibrous loam, with a little 
peat, or leaf-mould may be used instead of peat; 
some coarse white sand should be mixed with 
it to keep the compound open. I have tried to 
grow the plant in a vinery which was as cool as 
a greenhouse in winter, but the plant suffered 
from the cold.—J. D. E. 

600 —Treatment of large Oleanders. 

—Probably your Oleanders are suffering from 
the effects of the late severe winter, as they 
were in a “ cold house ”; and in that case I 
would recommend you to place them in a 
brisk heat, and removing the flowering points 
of the growths, striking these as suggested by 
me in a recent issue of Gardening. Gut the 
old plants down hard, after the young shoots 
are removed, and grow on again as freely as 
possible ; during the summer months they will 
do very well in the open air, but they must 
have a brisk, moist heat early next spring, if 
^oujwish the blossoms to open satisfactorily.— 

-If they stood all through the winter in a 

“cold house”—that is to say, not artificially 
heated in frosty weather, there is no wonder 
that they do not look well, seeing what a winter 
we had. Oleanders require to be kept in a 
temperature a little above freezing-point, or they 
turn yellow. I should keep them under glass 


until the latter end of June, and encourage 
them to make a good growth by giving them 
frequent doses of liquid-manure when in full 
growth. You may also give them clear soot- 
water at once, which will have the effect of 
putting some colour into the foliage.—J. C. B. 

660. —Acacia DrummondL —The Acacias 
are amongst the hardiest and easiest managed 
of greenhouse plants, and the species named 
presents no diffioulty in its culture. Probably 
the plant in question has not had sufficient light 
and air either when making its growth or pro¬ 
ducing its flowers. Plants of this Acacia do best 
when placed out-of-doors in the summer, where 
they may remain until the end of September. 
By this treatment they produce better and 
more floriferous growths. When placed in the 
greenhouse they like a light, airy position, and 
never at any time a moist, warm atmosphere. 
They will flower abundantly in any well man¬ 
aged greenhouse or conservatory.—J. D. E. 

643 —Double and single Violets in 
December. —The best double Violet for frame 
work is Marie Louise, and the Neapolitan is 
a good single kind for the same purpose, though 
the Czar—a variety of the Russian—is a hardier 
kind. To get plenty of flowers in December a 
new plantation in well-manured soil in an open 
situation should be made in April, one foot 
apart. During summer the plants should be 
frequently hoed through, and be well supplied 
with water in dry weather. Lift with balls of 
earth, and plant in the frame in September. An 
old Melon or Cucumber-bed is a good place for 
them in winter.—E. H. 

654 . — Treatment of an Oleander. — You are 
right in not negleotlng to water this plant; but if you 
wish it to bloom well, you must feed it with liquid-manure 
aboutonoea week as soon as the flower buds appear.— 
A. G. Butlbr. 

641. — Asparagus tennissimns. dec. — strong 
healthy plants of this generally flower more or leu every 
year, and the seede generally ripen, and when ripe are used 
for propagatingpurpoees. Good seeds grow freely enough 
in heat. Usually the crop, so far u my experience goes, 
lea light one. Still, I have raised plants from the seeds.— 
E. H. 


154— Trap for sparrow J.—A good many 
years ago I saw sparrows caught in large 
numbers in a trap made of wickerwork, and 
contrived after the pattern of the common wire 
mousetrap, with the funnel-like entrance-hole at 
the top, and its dimensions were about 2 feet in 
diameter and about 1 foot high. The funnel¬ 
like entrance was about 3 inches wide at the 
bottom, and the distance between the bottom 
of the entrance and the floor of the trap was 
about -H inches or 5 inches. Corn was placed 
on the floor of the trap, and especially under 
the mouth or bottom of the funnel-like en¬ 
trance, and the sparroWB used to dive down 
the entrance as freely as they enter a brick trap. 
I have seen a dozen or more sparrows in this 
trap at once. I do not remember where it «ti 
1 made or sold, it is so long ago, and I have never 
since met with anything like it. The foregoing, 
however, is a pretty accurate description of it, 
as the novelty and effectiveness of the trap made 
a very strong impression on me in that early 
period of life when the mind is like wax to 
receive and marble to retain an impression of 
this kind.—W. M. 

642. — Auriculas from cuttings. — 
When the plants get strong they throw out off¬ 
sets from the base, which are generally removed 
and placed in small pots singly, or planted round 
the sides of 3^-inch pots till rooted. They may 
be removed with a sharp knife, or split off by 
applying pressure in a downward direction. 
The best time to take off the offsets is when the 
plants are repotted in February. Auriculas 
should have a shady position, especially in 
summer.—E. H. 

- Auriculas cannot be propagated from 

cuttings in the correct sense of the word. They 
must be increased by division or from offsets. 
Young growths, technically termed offsets, are 
produced from the base of the old plants ; and 
if they remain attached to the parent plants, 
roots are soon formed, and when that takes 
place they may be removed to be planted separ¬ 
ately in small pots or boxes. Place them in a 
oold frame for a few weeks until they have 
become established. They do not at any 
time like exposure to the sun during the 
summer months. The best place for them is 
on the north side of a wall or fence where they 
are protected from the effects of the sun, but 
are not oversbaded.—J.jD. E. 
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Seakftle grown on the beach near Southampton, 
and certainly no amount of high garden culture 
could improve it in appearance or in quality— 
in fact, the true flavour of Seakale is much more 
marked in this native-grown than in the garden- 
grown, and those who hesitate to plant Seakale, 
under the impression that it is difficult to culti¬ 
vate, ought to take a trip to where it can be 
seen growing on the shingly beach, just above 
high-water mark, with its large, thong-like 
roots, deep down in the shingle, where it forms 

f reat crowns, like the stumps of coppice-wood. 

t is blanched by heaping the shingle and sand 
right over the crown for a foot or more in depth, 
and when it begins to push up the top it is fit 
to cut, and splendid solid sticks of Kale, about 
three to the pound, are the result; and even as 
a profitable crop it is by no means to be despised, 
as it sells readily at a good price, and those who 
have once tasted it are sure to wish to repeat 
the experiment.—J. G., Hants. 

636 —To grow Seakale earthed up 
like Celery.— There is no difficulty in this. 
Unless the soil is light it will be better to plant 
on the surface, and use soil, if of a light, sandy 
nature, for blanching. I have used sifted ashes 
when they were plentiful, but light sqjl. or any¬ 
thing of a similar character, will do to form the 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

The Jerusalem Artichoke. 

Many objections have been urged against the 
Jerusalem Artichoke as a table vegetable, on the 
ground of its watery character ; but might not 
this be traced, to some extent, to what might 
be termed the injudicious cultivation to which 
the plant is subjected ? As a general rule it is 
planted in an out-of-the-way part of the garden, 
in a shady and damp place, and has but little 
cultivation in the way of securing a good crop 
of fine tubers. This haphazard method can 
scarcely be conducive to the production of good 
tubers, and they may suffer in quality in conse¬ 
quence. The Jerusalem Artichoke will grow in 
almost any soil or situation, and in these re¬ 
spects it is a very accommodating plant; but, as 
an old gardener once remarked, “ To have fine 
roots it should be set in a rich, mellow loam, in 
an open, airy part of the garden.” He further 
recommended that, if the roots be large, they 
should be cut into sets, much as Potatoes are, 
each part to contain at least two eyes ; and at 
any time during the month of March they should 
be planted in trenches, about 3 inches or 4 
inches below the surface, 

the lines 2 feet apart, and ___ 

the sets 18 inches or so 
from each other in the 
rows. A good mellow 
loam, in his opinion, 
needed but little manure 
for the first crop, as they 
would be even in size, 
though by no means small, 
and of better table quality. 

When planted in this way 
the stems will appear 
above ground by the be¬ 
ginning of May, when, as ' 1^*1 

is usually the case with 
kitchen-garden crops, a L rfa 

little earth should be j 

drawn up to the stems and 
the ground kept clear from 
weeds. It is a very pro¬ 
lific vegetable, and a small w ' 

piece of ground able to 
sustain the crop will pro- 


DENDROBIUM DRACONIS. 

From “ M. Gladstone ” comes a flower of this 
beautiful, and, 1 think, much neglected species. 
I say neglected, because it is so little seen. It is 
one of the many species sent home from that 
happy hunting-ground for Orchids, Burmah, by 
Mr. Parish, nearly thirty years ago, to the 
Messrs. Low, of the Clapton Nurseries, under 
the name of D. eburneum, which refers to the 
ivory whiteness of its flowers, and by this name 
it is still best known by English gardeners; but 
it appears to have been already familiar to, and 
described by, Reichenbach in some German 
publication, by the name of D. Draconis, so that 
this name really must be accepted according to 
the law of priority. It belongs to the nigro- 
hirsute section of the family; indeed, it is 
frequently found growing with D. formosum, 
but it is more easy of cultivation than that 
species, and, judging by the imported plants, it 
is a very fine flowerer. The stems, or bulbs, are 
somewhat robust, growing from a foot to 
18 inches high, the former being its most 
ordinary size. The leaves are lanceolate, and 
unequally lobed at the point, somewhat leathery 
in texture, and bright - 

_ green in colour. They be 

come deciduous the second 
year, and fall away. The 
spike is produced from the 
top of toe bulb, and also 
from the joints near the 
top, and it bears from two 
to five or more flowers, 
the sepals and petals being 
pure ivory-white, without 
any spots or markings, re¬ 
flexed, 


and ending in a 
j straight spur, 
l'he lip is oblong, much 
developed in front, the lobe 
being much developed, un 
dulated, and crisp, white, 
stained at the base and on 
the small side-lobes with 
Roman red. This Dendrobe 
has a wide range, being 
found over a considerable 
area of the countries of 
Burmah, Siam, and some 
parts of Cochin China. It 
requires a good heat in the 
growing season, and a very 
moist atmosphere; but 
after the growth is com¬ 
pleted it may rest in a 
cooler temperature, but do 
not dry it sufficiently to 
make the plant suffer. Its 
roots should be well 
drained, and potted in peat 
and Sphagnum Moss made 
firm, but do not overload 
the plant with soil about 
its roots. The usual time to see the flowers is 
from April to the latter end of June, but I have 
occasionally seen it blooming in the autumn. 

Matt. Bramble. 


dace a large quantity of 
tubers. By the begin¬ 
ning of November the 
stems wither, and they 
should be cut off to within 
a few inches of the ground. 

The tubers can then be 
dug up and stored, much 
in the way Potatoes are ; 
or, as is commonly prac¬ 
tised, they can remain in 
the ground and be lifted 
as wanted. Opinions cer¬ 
tainly do differ as to the 
table quality of this escu¬ 
lent ; but, as a modern writer remarks, “ Strange 
as it seems, in those establishments where the 
best cook8 are employed this vegetable is almost 
invariably extensively used, and we have the 
strange phenomenon (in this country) of the 
richest families using the greatest quantities of 
the cheapest vegetables that can be grown. 
Such evidence as this, therefore, affords us 
ample excuse for endeavouring to induce the 
most prejudiced to give the plant a fair trial, 
feeling assured that, sooner or later, it must 
become, and especially among cottagers, a pro¬ 
duct of prime importance.” Sometimes, at 
horticultural exhibitions, those who are called 
upon to award prizes to collections of vegetables 
look upon the presence of this Jerusalem Arti¬ 
choke as a weakening item ; but if the tubers 
are of good size, even in shape, and handsome 
in appearance, they should carry the same 
weight as a good dish of Potatoes ; and it is 
not fair for judges, as they sometimes do, to 
condemn an excellent vegetable simply because 
they do not care for it as an article of food. In 
addition to the old, dark-skinned form of this 
Artichoke there is now a new and excellent 
White-skinned variety (here figured), which 
bids fair to be a most valuable vegetable. 


Our Rkadirs' Illustrations: White-skinned Jeiunlem Artichoke. Er.jjraved for Oardskdis 
Illcstratbd from ft photograph seui by Mr. W. Norman B!ftke, Bedford. 


ridge for blanching; or, on light land, the 
plants may be set in a trench. The ridge of 
soil should be placed over the crowns before 
growth begins to move—shortly after the new 
year comes in, or, at any rate, in February, and 
should be at least a foot deep to thoroughly ex¬ 
clude the air. After the Seakale is cut the 
blanching material may be drawn away from the 
plants to the centre of the spaces between the 
rows.—E. H. 

-This may be treated in that way, but the plants 

must be allowed free development during the summer 
months. Early in the year place about a foot of Cocoa- 
nut-fibre refuse over the crowns, and in that way excellent 
Seakale is obtained.—J. D. E. 

603.— Top dressing for Potatoes.— It 

is not well to apply any kind of manure which 
would foster a sappy and leafy growth, and 
“ Sussex ” would find superphosphate of lime, 
used at the rate of 3 lb. per rod, most useful. 
But, as the garden is on the shallow chalky soil, 
some more stimulating manure might be neces¬ 
sary, and nitrate of soda is as good as any. For 
such a soil nothing is better than good farm¬ 
yard manure, as it adds to the staple by the 
bulk of humus which it contains.—C. W. S. 


ONCIDIUM EUXANTHINUM. 

I have received flowers of this rare Oncidium 
from “ H. Martin, Paris.” He says this plant 
was bought at an Orchid sale in London two 
years ago for O. bifolium, some of which he says 
are in flower. There is no doubt it is nearly 
allied to that plant; but it is very distinct and 
very beautiful. The species in question is dwarf 
in growth, with somewhat flattened bulbs, 
3 inches high, and bearing a pair of leaves, 
which are linear-oblong, 8 inches or 9 inches 
long, spreading, leathery, and rich green. The 
scape is branching, bearing a quantity of flowers, 
which are each about an inch across, and of a rich 
bright-yellow. The petals and the upper sepal are 
dotted with reddish carmine, and all round the 
crest it bears a lot of larger dots of the same bril¬ 
liant red ; the broad middle lobe is deeply bifid 
in front. I congratulate “ H. Martin ” on his for¬ 
tunate find. I believe the plant was introduced 
about twenty years ago by the Messrs. Veitch, 
of Chelsea, and it is very showy from the rich 
golden yellow of its flowers. I believe, also, 
it is very uncommpn,.as have. never seen it but 
on one or two CHCcasibnk. Being a native of 


Our readers t till kindly remember that w are glad to 
receive for engraving any tuggestive or beautiful photo - 
graph* qf plant* or garden tee nee, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. 


Native Seakale. ^-ITiave latel; 
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Brazil, and perhaps Monte Video, it should be 
potted or hung up in a Teak-wood basket, the 
latter perhaps the best position, using good 
peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss. Drain well, 
and keep it in the Cattleya-house. During the 
summer-time, its growing season, an abundant 
supply of water is necessary, but in winter much 
less will suffice, though do not keep it dry 
enough to shrivel the plant in the least. 

Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM BRYMERIANUM. 

The flower of this, sent by “Mrs. Cole,” is a 
very fine one, and she says the plant that pro¬ 
duced this is the only one of four which opens 
its blooms, and asks what she can do with them ? 
Now, if it is as I suspect, the very best thing to 
do with them is to burn them, as I am under 
the impression you have got the variety known 
as histrionicum ; and if so, a hundred plants 
would not be worth twopence. It may be dis¬ 
tinguished by its bulbs being much shorter than 
those of the typical plant, much stouter in the 
middle, and as t*Mrs. Cole ” says the flowers 
seldom open—they usually become fertilised 
before opening, and fall off; but if the buds do 
open the blooms are always very inferior, being 
of a dull yellow, lip very small, with little or no 
fringe—in fact, it is always a scabby sheep in 
the flock, and led to the short-bulbed form being 
shunted by the majority of Orchid-growers 
before its history became known, and this, no 
doubt, was the reason that the plants of the D. 
histrionicum were obtained so cheaply ; so take 
my advice and burn them—it is the most 
effectual way of destroying them. In future, 
pick only long-bulbed forms of the plant. Quite 
recently I saw one with a bulb a little over a 
yard high, and had it not been in flower should 
have doubted its identity ; but it was by far the 
best form I have seen of D. Brymerianum, with 
a flower fully as large again as the one now 
before me. I think I have previously stated 
that I never saw this Orchid in a sufficiently 
floriferous state to produce a good effect upon 
me—in fact, that I did not admire it. But this 
season it has appeared freer, and I have seen 
several plants well laden with blooms. 

_ Matt. B ramble. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM TRIUMPHANS. 

** Nellie ” sends me two flowers of this kind— 
one with a yellow lip and another with a white 
ground—asking are they two species ? Both 
forms are one species, but I cannot tell which is 
the original type. I know Mr. Bateman, in 
his monograph of the genus Odontoglossum, 
figures a form with a white lip ; but later on I 
see Mr. Moore, of Chelsea, figured the white- 
lipped form, and called it variety labello-album, 
together with another with the yellow lip ; and 
he also gives the typical plant. Both are well 
deserving the attention of cultivators, and each 
colour will have its individual admirers. For 
my part I like the white-lipped form the best, 
as it affords a better contrast with the other 
parts of the flower. It is sometimes confused 
with 0. Halli, through having been sent home 
under that name, but with which it has no 
affinity. It grows in New Granada up to 10,000 
feet elevation. Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM HALLI. 

I have a very good form of this Orchid, sent by 
“ T. Bruce, of Glasgow,” as O. luteo-purpureum, 
but it is the species named above, ancl in my 
opinion, with all due deference to 0. luteo- 
purpureum, which in its best forms is a very 
fine Orchid, Halli far exceeds it in beauty. The 
plant has been in cultivation about twenty-five 
years, but it has been known for more than 
double that time, having been discovered by 
Colonel Hall, to whom it was dedicated, in 1837, 
at some 8,000 feet elevation, in the Andes of 
Ecuador. Growing at such an altitude, it is 
necessarily one of the coolest of the Odonto- 
glosaums. This plant grows well with 0. 
Alexandres, O. Pescatorei, 0. luteo-purpureum, 
and many others ; it is a robust, handsome 
plant, with somewhat thin and narrow bulbs, 
producing a spike which becomes branched, and 
when the plant iB strong, reaches some three or 
four feet in length, bearing many flowers, these 
being some three or four inches across. In colour 
the sepals and petals are variable, in some forms 


having a ground colo; 
blotched with brigl^ 

I- :itlZP 61 


solour of rich yellow, var 
igft chocolate,^ lip 


variously 
being 


white, toothed at the margins, and bearing a 
dark, reddish-brown blotch just below the spiny 
crest'; such is the flower now before me, and it 
may be reckoned as of the best type; other 
forms have a pale, sulphur-yellow ground, and 
freely spotted with chocolate, the white lip is 
also spotted with brown, and again a form I 
have seen has a primrose-yellow ground, blotched 
with chocolate, and the white lip freely spotted 
with the same deep chocolate ; in all cases the 
crest is very spiny. I first saw this plant, now 
many years ago, flowering in Mr. Rucker’s 
celebrated collection at Wandsworth, in Surrey, 
and ever since then I have always regarded it 
as one of the best members of the genus. 

Matt. Bramble. 


FRUIT. 

664.— Management of Vines.— The rim 
of dew-drops as described on the leaves of your 
Vines does not necessarily show that there is 
an excess of moisture in the house. It does, 
however, show that the Vinery is not opened 
early enough in the morning, or the little beads 
of moisture would not remain on the foliage so 
late as 8 a.m. If you open the top ventilators 
at seven o’clock in the morning the dew drops 
will be dispersed earlier, which is very advisable, 
or as the power of the sun increases you may 
find either the foliage or the berries scalded by 
a combination of heat and moisture. The num¬ 
ber of leaves will not get excessive if you take off 
the tops of the laterals at the third or fourth 
joint above the bunch. Whether two laterals to a 
spur are too many depends how far the spurs are 
apart, and tfce available space on the wires. 
Every lateral leading from a spur should be at 
least 9 inches apart; 1 foot would be better. If 
yours are closer than the first mentioned figure 
you had better cut one clear away. This is 
advisable for the future welfare of the Vines. 
To your next question I must say that it will 
weaken your Vines if you leave more than one 
bunch on a lateral. You will find in the end 
that you will gain nothing by leaving more than 
the number of bunches I have named. What 
you gain in numbers you will lose in weight and 
quality. Some I know take heavier crops than 
this, but they do not do so for many years, because 
the Vines are weakened by over-cropping. The 
ants will do no harm to the Grapes. I may, 
however, tell you that usually where there are 
ants there are some other kinds of injurious 
insects about, so that you must get rid of the 
latter, and the ants will probably disappear.— 
J. C. C. 

633.—Vine growths dying away —The cause 
of the younsr growths dySnjf will probably be found at, the 

roots. It is just possible the winter may have injured the 
plants if the stems were exposed outside.—E. H. 

- The cause of your Vines dying away is 

evidently in the stems or roots, and no doubt 
the past severe winter must bear the blame. 
The cold in all probability affected the stems so 
much between the border and where they en¬ 
tered the house as to cause their death. It was 
a mistake to plant Vines in an outside border 
in the autumn. March is the proper month to 
do so. I advise you to plant again about the 
end of June. Get good young canes, and if you 
treat them properly you will not lose much 
time through the others dying.—J. C. C. 

649.— Rust or canker in Apple-trees. 
—Some sorts of Apples are more subject to 
canker than others, and it is a good plan on soils 
liable to produce canker to get rid of those 
susceptible varieties, and plant only those of 
strong, vigorous habit. Canker is more common 
on wet, cold, badly drained soils than where it 
is of an opposite character ; but, in either case, 
where canker occurs it is good practice to lift 
the roots up near the surface, and try, by the 
application of rich surface dressings, to keep 
them there. I have always found this an unfail¬ 
ing remedy.—E. H. 

- This is doubtless caused by the roots 

getting down into a bad subsoil ; but where the 
canker has become so bad that the “ trees are 
almost entirely destroyed by it ” they are past 
recovery, and had better be rooted out and 
utilised for firewood. No one can alter the 
nature of his garden-soil ; but where the 
canker is caused by the roots getting down into 
bad soil it may be arrested by encouraging them 
up near the surface, and if heavy, loamy soil 
could be obtained and placed into immediate 


contact with the roots, that would help them. 
It may be necessary to plant young trees, and 
in that case the soil should be trenched up to 
the depth of 18 inches, and being dry, peaty, 
and sandy, is about the worst for Apple-trees. 
It would be well to mix clayey loam with it if 
possible. The roots may be kept near the sur¬ 
face by mulching over the roots with decayed 
manure. Should canker appear on the young 
trees, carefully lift them in the month on 
November and replant, spreading the roots out 
near the surface. Canker is often caused by a 
wet, cold subsoil, even in heavy, good loam. If 
that case draining would be required —J. D. E 

583. — Bottling fruit without sugar. 

—I have bottled green Gooseberries success¬ 
fully in the following manner for many years : 
Obtain as many bottles as required—sweet- 
bottles from a confectioner are the best—wash 
and dry thoroughly ; obtain some bladders from 
your butcher and moisten them ; top and tail 
the fruit; hairy Gooseberries are the best; fill 
the bottles as full as possible, shake them well 
down, tie down tightly with the bladders—one 
bladder will do for several bottles—stand them 
in a copper, pack some hay between them to 
keep them from touching when boiling, or they 
will crack ; immerse half the bottles in cold 
water, light the fire, and when boiling, the 
fruit will gradually settle down ; open the fire 
door, and allow the bottles to remain till cold 
before moving them. You will find at Christ¬ 
mas that your pudding is as good as when the 
fruit was picked from the bush.— Joe. 

- I have found the following an excellent 

method for bottling Gooseberries, Cherries, and 
all stone fruits. Gather the fruit when quite dry, 
carefully wipe, and place each one in the jar in¬ 
tended to preserve them. (Plums, Greengages, 
&c. t should have a very small incision made in 
each with a sharp knife.) Place the jars in a 
fish-kettle, fill it with cold water up to the top 
of the jars, bring it gradually to boiling-point. 
Have ready string, some bladders, and a kettle 
of boiling water. As soon as the water in the 
fish-kettle begins to bubble, take the jars out, 
fill each one up with the boiling water, and tie a 
piece of bladder over it instantly. Store in a 
cool (not damp) place.— Filbert a. 

005.— Claim for fruit-trees, etc — A 

friend of mine assures me no trees can be removed 
after notice to leave is given, but the tenant 
can do some severe pruning if he chooses, and 
by a threat of that Bort might bring an unreason¬ 
able landlord to grant compensation. Like 
a good many others, “ A. W. R.” has been foolish 
enough to improve another man’s property with¬ 
out proper security. His only course now is to 
try and make the best terms he can with his 
landlord. Nothing in the shape of hothouse or 
greenhouse can be removed, unless the pre¬ 
caution has been taken to build the same on 
wheels. Trees may be removed before notice 
to leave is given, but not after. “A. W. R.” 
would do wisely to consult a good solicitor before 
acting on the above, but the writer believes it 
is correct.— Sympathiser. 

604.— Treatment of Peaches in a 
forcing-house. — I am inclined to put 
“ Anon’s ” complaint of his Peaches down to one 
of three causes, and the first and most probable one 
is an insufficient supply of water at the roots ; 
bear in mind there are waterings which wet the 
roots and waterings that do no more than damp 
the surface and only lend moisture to the atmos¬ 
phere, for they evaporate away instead of pass¬ 
ing downwards, and 90 are very misleading. 
During the stoning stage, in which “Anon’s” 
Peaches are now in, is a time when the trees 
require abundance of water at the roots, and, 
secondly, they must not be hurried at that 
stage, as nothing but time and proper atten¬ 
tion will carry them well through that 
stage. Thirdly, has “Anon” exposed the 
fruit on his trees to the full rays of the sun 
after having been amongst crowded foliage for 
some time previous? When fruit is exposed to 
the sun and air from the first, the skin gets hard 
and inured to it, but after being made tender 
and suddenly exposed to the rays of the mid¬ 
day sun, with perhaps insufficient air during the 
early part of the day, the skin of the fruit is 
very liable to get scorched. Syringing the trees 
should be continued from the time the fruit is 
set until it begins to colour and ripen, when 
^ess moisture will be necessary.—C. W. S. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING AND 
FOLIAGE SHRUBS. 

This is a good time of year to make notes of the 
beat kinds of shrubs for future planting, for they 
are now in the very flush of spring beauty, 
whether it be of leaf or flower; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, the great wealth of material at com¬ 
mand is but very poorly represented in many 
gardens, where a few of the commonest Ever¬ 
greens still monopolise the space that might 
very profitably be devoted to choicer things. 
The following is only a brief selection of the 
many good things that will flourish without any 
special attention, and which when once planted 
will every season make the garden gay with 
beautiful leaves or flowers. 

Acer (or Maple) is now very rich in variety, 
especially since the beautiful Japanese varieties 
have become so popular for flower-garden decora¬ 
tion, and they are specially suited forashrubbery 
or in large groups of shrubs, where the strikingly 
distinct foliage of these beautifully variegated 
Maples contrasts well with the sombre leaves of 
the evergreen and flowering shrubs. Acer 
Negundo variegatum is the best known of the 
white variegated kinds, and there are many 
beautiful sorts with dark-bronze leaves. 

Azaleas of the Ghent or deciduous kinds are 
very beautiful, and nothing in the way of hardy 
flowering shrubs forms such masses of colour in 
June, and as they are kept dwarf they are 


grounds. Paul’s double crimson Thorn is a 
strikingly beautiful kind, and so is C. rosea 
plena, double pink, and 0. coccinea, single 
scarlet, very brilliant. 

Cvtisus (Laburnum) is too well known to 
need any description ; its drooping branches, 
loaded with golaen flowers, can hardly be de¬ 
scribed in too high terms of praise. 

Daphne. —A very beautiful dwarf race of 
plants that have the rare property of very rich 
perfume. D. Laureola (Spurge Laurel) grows 
well in shaded places, and scents the atmos¬ 
phere around with a delicate perfume. D. 
Mezereum, with red flowers, is a capital subject 
for the foreground of shrubberies. 

Deutzia cresata fl.-pl., is a splendid free- 
flowering shrub, of erect growth, and its 
flowers are tinged with pink. D. candidissima 
fl.-pl. is very similar, but with pure-white 
double flowers. 

Leycesteria Formosa.— A very handsome 
shrub, with long drooping bunches of bloom, 
produced in great profusion ; of easy culture. 

Lilacs are perhaps the most popular of all 
the list of sweet-scented flowering shrubs. The 
purple and white are equally good, and the 
small-flowered Persian Lilac is specially suited 
to small gardens. 

Philadelphus (Mock Orange). — These, 
usually known as Syringas, are very beautiful 
early summer flowerers, the bloom being white 
or pale-lemon colour ; the scent is very powerful. 
P. coronarius fl.-pl., large double-flowered, is 


strong young growths to develop into well- 
ripened flowering shoots, for if this is neglected 
the shrub soon becomes a mass of weakly growth, 
in which only the outer edge that reaches the 
light can have any chance of flowering. 

_.LG., Hant*. 

645.—Creepers for a south wall.—One of the 
best evergreen creepers for a low eouth wall is Escallonia 
macrantha. Uotoneaster mioroph>lla and Euonymus 
radicans variegatus are also useful; the last named does 
not grow so quickly as some plants, but for chaste effect 
it has no superior. —E. U. 


ROSES. 

ROSES IN A SMALL GREENHOUSE. 

661.—If the flue which heats the house acta 
properly, I advise you to keep to it, as you 
would find a small hot-water apparatus for 
such a structure a great worry in frosty weather 
to keep the fire alight any length of time. With 
regard to the selection of Roses, I do not think 
Gloire de Dijon worth the space in such a small 
structure. It grows much too vigorously under 
glass to be suitable for all but the largest houses. 
One plant of Marechal Niel will cover as much 
of the roof space as is desirable, if you wish to 
have plants in pots as well. You had better 
prepare a border inside, and on the side facing 
east. The border should be 3 feet wide, 2 feet 
deep, and, if possible, the whole length of the 
house. If you have a choice of soils, make the 
border with fairly heavy loam ; I may, however, 
tell you that, according to my experience, a good 
large root-run, even if the soil is not of the best 
description, is of more importance than an 
elaborately prepared compost. The oldest and 
most vigorous plants of this Rose that I have 
seen have had as much room for the roots to 
extend as the branohes. If you get plants in 
pots you may put them out at once. With 
regard to pruning, you had better write again 
when you think you want advice. You 
may grow some Tea-Roses in pots in the 
same house, if you allow them to have a fair 
amount of light. You ought to have room fora 
dozen of these, and you may, with safety, limit 
yourself to 10-inch pots as the largest size. Sup¬ 
posing you get plants in 5-inch pots now, they 
should be shifted at once into those S inches in 
diameter. In these the plants may remain two 
years if they are assisted with frequent supplies 
of liquid-manure when making growth. The 
following twelve varieties will give you a good 
range of colours : Anna Ollivier, Grace Darling, 
Innocent^ Pirola, Luciole, Mad. Etienne Levet, 
Niphetos, Perle des Jardins, Perle de Lyon, 
Marie Van Houte, Princess of Wales, Mad. 
Charles, and Vicountess Folkestone. J. C. C. 



Large-flowered Mock Orange (Phl&ilelphus granditlorus). 


«specially suited for the front rows either of 
shrubberies, or, better still, beds of Rhododen¬ 
drons, Ac. 

Almond (Amygdalus nana).—A v*ry beauti¬ 
ful and very early-flowering shrub that looks 
beautiful covered with bloom while the shoots 
are yet destitute of foliage. The double white 
variety persica alba fl.-pl. is a real gem. 

Barberry (or Berberis), in many beautiful 
varieties, have very elegant prickly foliage, as 
well as handsome flowers, and these aresucceeded 
by highly ornamental bunches of fruit, those of 
Aquifolium being jet-black, covered with a 
lovely bloom, superior to any black Grape. A 
dwarf variety of this Berberis has specially 
handsome leaves, while the taller-growing B. 
Darwini and B. vulgaris are w'ell suited for 
the backgrounds of shrubbery borders. 

Ceaxothus azureus, with its lovely azure- 
blue flowers, is mostly used as a wall shrub, 
but it looks equally well growing in its own way 
as an open-air bush, and the young branches are 
in the latter part of summer laden with elegant 
flowers quite distinct from anything else. 

Cerasus Padus (Bird Cherry) makes a very 
striking object at this period of the year, when 
every twig is laden with its snowy blossoms. 

Crat.eo as (Hawthorn) is generally well repre¬ 
sented in rural scenery by reason of the old trees 
that have been spared when grubbing up hedge¬ 
rows, and very elegant they are when clothed in 
white; but there are so many very beautiful 


kinds with double ff 
place that can be 

i ■ -ire- \y. 


flos^rs, worthy th< 


the best 
reased 


very good, and so also is P. grandifloras (here 
figured). 

Magnolia conspioua makes a strikingly 
beautiful bush when covered at this time of the 
year with its load of pure-white blooms. Of 
rather Blow growth. 

Rhus or Sumach is a very beautiful tribe of 
shrubs, both in foliage and flower. The Stag 
Horn (Rhus typhina) has very elegant foliage, 
and large, velvet-like spike of bloom, while Rhus 
Cotinus (the Venetian Sumach) is, when in 
bloom, covered with a cloud of the finest feathery 
pink blossoms. 

Ribes or flowering Currants are amongst 
the best of the early-flowering shrubs that make 
our gardens look gay in April and May. The 
most popular is R. atrosanguineum, but for con¬ 
trast R. albidum is very pretty. 

Spiraeas, in great variety, are very elegant 
flowering shrubs, with feathery plumes of 
flowers that look well mingling with stiffer- 
growing shrubs. 

Viburnum.—A very handsome family of 
plants that includes the single and double 
Guelder Roses ; certainly amongst the hand¬ 
somest of shrubs that make a fine effect in the 
backgrounds of shrubberies. 

W eioela am abilis. —A very handsome flower¬ 
ing shrub of dwarf habit, the shoots being com¬ 
pletely wreathed with bloom in early summer. 
The effect of all the above is greatly improved 
if they are kept from crowding on each otner by 
timely pruning, and especially in the matter of 
cutting out the old flowering wood, to allow 


640 —Raising Roses from seed.— The 

fact that you have no glass does not prohibit 
you from raising Roses from seed. A little 
more patience will, however, be required. At 
the present time I have a long line of seedling 
plants of Roses that were raised from seed sown 
in the open ground three years ago. Some of 
the plants raised in this way flowered the same 
season before they were 6 inches high, but they 
died the following winter ; others flowered the 
year following, and some have not bloomed yet. 
The seed was sown in drills 1 inch deep and 
covered with fine soil, which is all the care 
taken the first summer. In the autumn I lifted 
the plants and laid them in carefully close to a 
wooden fence. In April following they were 
planted out, where they have remained since. 
It is unwise to risk the young seedlings out in 
the open ground the first winter, as a severe 
frost would kill them ; but after that they ap¬ 
pear to bear the cold as well as established 
plants, for mine are none the worse for having 
passed through the late severe winter.—J. C. C. 

610 .—Marechal Niel Bose in a green 
house. —The reason the young growth on your 
Marechal Niel Rose died back in March was, 
without doubt, owing to the frost you speak of. 
The frost w'as also the reason in November, but 
in the latter case it should have been avoided 
by your getting the summer growth ripened 
before that time. Certainly, Marechal Niel can 
be grown very satisfactorily in a cool-house such 
as you mention ; but a few points in its cultiva- 
tivation must be carefully attended to. First 
and foremost you must get the summer growth 
well ripened before frpata set in. This can be 
done by giving Wll : WhlUtt^isible during August 
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nd September; or if the other inmates of the 
house will not allow of this being done, you 
mnst keep the plant rather dry at the root for a 
time; but nob sufficiently so as to cause it to 
flag. Secondly, do not induce the plant to start 
into growth earlier than you can help in the 
spring, and keep the young shoots away from 
tne glass. Then a late spring frost should not 
hurt them. Blooms of an excellent colour and 
substance will be produced from almost every 
eye upon the long summer shoots if they were 
properly ripened. This applies to all strong 
growing Roses, whether grown under glass or in 
the open air.—P. U. 

608. —Growing Roses and green-fly.— Water in 

which Elder-leaves have been boiled will kill the green-fly, 
but a far better and easier made deoootion is that obtained 
from a little soft-soap dissolved in water, and used at a 
temperature of 70 degs. to 75 dega. This not only kills 
the fly, but it deans the foliage and prevents mildew as 
well.—P. U. 


526. — Inflects eating Rose-shoots. 

—Let me advise “ South Wales ” to inspect 
his Roses with a good lantern light at night, and 
he will be wise to do so after, rather than before, 
10 p.m. He will probably find upon his plants 
many rather small and greyish-brown beetles, 
which move very slowly, and fall to the ground 
when touched. These are specimens of a very 
destructive insect—the clay-coloured Vine 
weevil, which has an especial partiality for the 
choicest Roses, hides in the ground all day, and 
comes out at night, during April and h£ay, to 
feed. There is nothing to be done but to pick 
off and kill these. Let the plant be shaken 
when the visible ones have been taken off, and 
the ground inspected in a strong light for 
additional insects. I killed 71 on one plant on 
April 30th.— Vic ab Vigorn. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


BOG GARDENS. 


Bog plants have many oharms of their own, and 
are so easily managed and so different in aspect 
to the ordinary class of garden plants, that they 
cannot fail to please ; all that is requisite to 
form a bog garden U to make a hollow space 
whioh will contain water. The simplest way is 
to buy a large earthenware pan or wooden tub, 
bury it 6 inches beneath the surface of the 
ground, fill it full of broken bricks and stones 
and water, and cover with good peat-soil; the 
margin may be surrounded with clinkers or 
tiles at discretion, so as to resemble a small bed. 
In this bed, with occasional waterings, all strong¬ 
growing bog plants will flourish to perfection ; 
such plants as Osmundas and other Ferns, the 
Carexes, Cyperuses, Ac., will grow to a large 
size and make a fine display, while the cause of 
their vigour will not be apparent. A more 
perfect bog garden is made by forming a basin 
of brickwork and Portland cement, about one 
foot in depth; the bottom may be either con¬ 
creted or paved with tiles or slates laid in 
cement, and the whole must be made water¬ 
tight. An orifice Bhould be made somewhere in 
the side, at the height of 6 inches, to carry off the 
surplus water, and another in the bottom at the 
lowest point, provided with a cork, or, better 
still, a brass plug-valve to close it. Five or six 
inches of large stones, bricks, Ac., are first laid 
in, and the whole filled to the top with 

Good peat-soil, the surface being raised into 
uneven banks and hillocks, with large pieces of 
clinker or stone imbedded in it, so as to afford 
both drier and wetter spots. The size and form of 
this garden or bed may be varied at discretion. 
An oval or circular bed 5 or 6 feet in diameter 


would look well on a lawn or in any way-side 
spot, or any irregularly-formed corner may be 
rendered interesting in this way ; but it should 
be in an open and exposed situation ; the back 
may be raised with a rockwork of stones or 
clinkers, imbedded in peat, and the moisture 
ascending by capillary action will make the 
position a charming one for Ferns and number¬ 
less other peat-loving plants. During the 
summer the bed shoula always contain 6 inches 
of water, but in winter it may be allowed to 
escape by the bottom plug. It is in every way 
desirable that a small trickle of water should 
constantly flow through the bog ; ten or twelve 
gallons per diem will be quite sufficient; but 
where this cannot be arranged it may be kept 
filled by hand. The sides of such a bog may be 
bordered by a very low wall of flints or clinkers, 
built with mortar diluted hi “ 


^^ij^bulk of 


road-sand and leaf-i^ould, and with a little 
earth on the top; the moisture will soon cause 
this to be covered with Moss, and Ferns and 
wall plants of all kinds will thrive on it. 
Where space will permit, a much larger area 
may be converted into bog and rock-work inter¬ 
mingled, the surface being raised or depressed 
at various parts, so as to afford stations for more 
or less moisture-loving plants. Large stones 
should be freely used on the surface, so as to 
form mossy stepping-stones ; and many plants 
will thrive better in the chinks formed by two 
adjacent stones than on the surface of the peat. 
In covering such a large area it is not necessary 
to render the whole area watertight. A channel 
of water about 6 inches deep, with drain-pipes 
and bricks at the bottom, may be led to and fro 
or branched over the surface, the bends or 
branches being jibout 3 feet apart. The whole, 
when covered with peat, will form an admir¬ 
able bog, the spaces between the channels form¬ 
ing drier portions, in which various plants will 
thrive vigorously. 

A selection of choice bog plants, in addition 
to those mentioned, are as follows: Anagallis 
tenella, Butomus umbellatus, Calla palustris, 
Caltha in var., Campanula hederacea, Chryso- 
bactron Hookeri, Coptis trifoliata, Corn us 
canadensis, Crinum capense, Cypripedium spec- 
tabile, Drosera in var., Epipactis palustris, 
Galax aphylla, Gentiana Pneumonanthe, Helo- 
nias bullatus, Hydrocotyle bonariensis, Iris 
graminea, I. Monnieri, I. ochroleuca, I. sibirica, 
Leucojum sestivum, L. Hernandezi, Linnea 
borealis. Lobelia syphilitica, Lycopodium in 
var., Menyanthes trifoliata, Myosotis dissiti- 
flora, M. palustris, Nierembergia rivularis. 
Orchis latifolia and vars., laxiflora, and macu¬ 
late, Orontium aquaticnm, Pinguicula in 
var., Primula Munroi, P. sikkimensis, Rhexia 
virginica, Sagittaria in vars., Sarracenia pur¬ 
purea, Saxifrage Hirculus, Spigelia marilandica, 
Swertia perennis,Tofieldiain var., Tradescantia 
virginica, and Trillium. C. 


596. — Alstroemeria*. — At present all 
things are possible, and “Mrs. Lyle’s” plants 
of the above may yet grow; but I am inclined 
to believe that they have been injured by frost, 
and perhaps killed outright. That will be the 
cause of death if they do not soon appear. It 
may seem paradoxical when I say that they are 
killed by frost, and also that they are amongst 
the hardiest plants we have, and have been known 
to flourish thirty years in one position without 
disturbance. The sole secret of success is to 
plant deeply in good soil and let them alone. 
The roots should be buried from 9 inches to 
1 foot in the ground, and then they are safe out 
of the reach of frost—at any rate, if frost reaches 
them, as it must have done, in fact, during 
the past winter, it will not do harm. The query 
states, however, that they were bought lately. 
Does this mean before or since the winter ? If 
since, why then the plants should apjoear. But in 
any case, let me advise “ Mrs. Lyle ” to see that 
the remaining ones are covered to a sufficient 
depth with soil when they die down again. They 
increase very quickly, the tufts extending wide, 
but on no account should they be lifted and 
divided or transplanted, or you may rue the day 
you did it. I was forced to do it with a large 
tuft last autumn, and all the divided pieces are 
now coming up strongly, but I knew the nature 
of my plant, and acted accordingly with increased 
care.—A. H. 

335.— Planting a flower-border.— If I 

wished to plant a border in an effective manner, 
such as the one in question, I should not use a 
"general collection of bedding-plants,” but a 
choice selection of hardy plants, chosen with a 
view of having the border beautiful over a long 
season. However, for the present season the 
bedders must be used, and it will soon be time 
to plant them out—in fact, quite time when these 
lines are in print. As to the arrangement of 
these, the kind of plants and the border itself 
must determine. I should plant informal 
groups of all that is pretty, and whether 
"A. J. P.’s ” collection is comprehensive or 
not he does not say; but there are many flowers 
which now too late to raise can be bought 
cheaply, and used most effectively, such as 
Asters, StockB, Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, 
Gaillardias, Phlox Drummondi, Verbenas, Zin- 
ias, Ac., all or any of which would be better 
than an eternal repetition of Pelargoniums, Cal¬ 


ceolarias, and Lobelias. And as to the stamps, 
round the bases of these, it is not too late to 
sow Sweet Peas, Canary Creeper, climbing 
Nasturtiums, climbing Convolvulus, Ac., and 
hide their nakedness. So much for the present 
season, and when autumn came, and the tem¬ 
porary flowers were past, I should proceed to plant 
the border in a more permanent and more in¬ 
teresting way. The stumps of trees I would 
rather be without; from the day of their being 
placed they begin to decay, and sooner or later 
must rot. However, we please ourselves when 
we can,and if " A. J. P.” pleases to retain them, 
he will doubtless do'so, and, of course, they may 
be prettily draped. Some choice, small- leaved 
Ivies, such as Hedera atropurpurea, Crenwood- 
iana, pedata, palmata, sagittifolia, Ac., would 
do this in a nice way ; also Clematis Jackmani, 
and many others, which look admirable upon 
stumps. The Everlasting Peas, too, planted at 
the base of the stump, of such kinds as Lathyrus 
grandiflorus, latifolius, and its white variety, 
would be charming. The other part of the 
border might be planted solely with a selec¬ 
tion of hardy flowers, but I should confine my¬ 
self to those that did not exceed 3 feet in height, 
otherwise very tall plants would look ridiculous, 
having regard to the narrowness of the border, 
unless the latter is backed up by trees and 
shrubs ; but nothing is said on that point, so I 
conclude otherwise. In any case there will not 
be the slightest difficulty in selecting from the 
wealth of fine hardy flowers enough to fill the 
border that come within prescribed limits of 
height.—A. H. 

- The border in question has a warm 

aspect, and is apparently well sheltered. It 
will, therefore, be a desirable place for sub¬ 
tropical foliage plants as well as bright-coloured 
flowers. If there are no creepers growing on the 
house it will be well to form a background for 
these by planting quick-growing climbers at 
once, such as Tropreolum canariense, Maurandya 
Barclayana (purple), Coba?a scandens, Eccremo- 
carpus (scaber), Lophospermum scandens 
(pink). It is too late now for permanent clim¬ 
bers. These should be attended to m October 
or March next. The stumps of trees had better 
be treated aB points of effect, each one receiving 
a handsome group of flowering plants in pots 
(sunk in Cocoa-nut-fibre, Moss, sand, or ashes), 
which can be changed as required, as the season 
is too far gone to grow the plants in the stumps 
now. One group may be arranged thus: a white 
Tea Rose in the centre (Niphetos, or some simi¬ 
lar variety), surrounded by Tuberous Begonias 
(scarlet), and these edged with trailing plants 
of blue Lobelia. The next may receive a hand¬ 
some Pelargonium as a centre, with pink and 
white Fuchsias drooping round it, and Money¬ 
wort or dark-leaved Creeping Jenny as a trailer. 
Another will have a pot of Marguerites in full 
bloom, with scarlet Pelargoniums surrounding, 
and Nierembergia gracilis to finish. Endless 
beautiful groups may be arranged on the same 
lines, and the points between the stumps being 
the next in importance should receive a hand¬ 
some foliage plant, such as Ricinus Gibsoni 
(bronze-leaved Castor-oil) or a Canna indica 
(Indian Shot). Curved lines may be drawn 
leading round the stumps up to these foliage 
plants, and each group, with the. stump as a 
centre, treated differently, to avoid formality. 
For instance, the first group (with the white 
Rose) may be surrounded by brown or yellow 
Calceolarias, and these edged with small plantsof 
Dell’s Crimson Beet. The second can have aline 
of Salvia patens (blue) around it, edged with low- 
growing Pelargoniums with variegated leaves. 
The third will be surrounded by French Asters, 
mauve and white, and edged with Gazania, 
with its brilliant golden blossomB. The trian¬ 
gular spots left by the lines curving towards the 
foliage plant may be filled in with Liliums, each 
group different, which will look very handsome 
against the broad dark leaves of Ricinus or 
Canna. At this time of year it will only be pos¬ 
sible to sink them in the pots in which they 
have grown since October, and the Madonna 
Lily (Lilium candidum), Lilium lancifolium, 
auratum, and many others, will be suitable and 
have a fine effect.—J. L. R. 

650. —Destroying weeds on a lawn.— Sulpburio 
acid, if persisted In, will kill Plantains and Daisies on a 
lawn. Before applying it to the Plantains, it will be better 
to cut of the tope with a knife, and then drop two or three 
spote of the acid on the amputated roots. If rightly 
applied this will not injure the Grass.—E. H. 
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THE SPANISH IRIS. 

The Spanish Iris is very beautiful in the 
garden when grown in large clumps and so 
placed that their character istic beauty is not 
overshadowed by more vigorous neighbours. 
This Iris is a fine old garden flower, a 



Flowers of the Spanish Iris. 


native of Spain, where it inhabits districts 
along the coast at an elevation as high as 6,000 
feet above the sea. This and the so-called 
English Irises are the most commonly cultivated 
of the bulbous group, but I am pleased to see 
that more appreciation is now shown those other 
gems very different in character to the Spanish 
kinds, but of delightful beauty, and often send¬ 
ing their lovely flowers through the snow in 
the early spring months of the year. Unlike 
the English Iris, the Spanish Flag grows early, 
and when a few inches above ground will 
weather with impunity the severest of winter 
frosts. But with the advent of warm spring 
weather growth again commences, the narrow 
leaves gradually unfolding themselves until in 
the month of May or June a rich abundance 
of strong flower-spikes is produced. The soil 
that best suits the Spanish Iris is sandy loam, 
not without an admixture of manure or leaf- 
mould. Poor, starved land will not support its 
rude growth, nor will a moist soil ensure suc¬ 
cess. A happy medium between the two is 
wanted, with exposure to the sun and freedom 
from wet in the autumn, when the bulbs should 
have every encouragement tosuccessfulripening. 
It is easily increased by offsets, which, either 
when removed from the plants or bough t in, should 
be quickly and carefully planted to prevent the 
loss of vital power. 1 advise that once a 
dump has become established to leave it alone, 
permitting it to spread out in its own way. 
Large masses always give more pleasure than a 
few single spikes, and if only those who plant 
gardens would remember the wisdom of creat¬ 
ing rich effects by bold masses, there would be 
less inclination to tamper with thriving clumps. 
Four years will suffice for the Spanish Iris to 
make a good show, and when division is con¬ 
sidered necessary it should be done at the time 
of the withering of the leaves. Those who care 
to embark on the patient work of raising seed¬ 
lings will be rewarded in the space of about 
three or four years, sometimes less. As in the 
English, so in the Spanish Iris, the flowers 
show much diversity of colour, and in the latter 
section a certain stiffness*and formality that the 
other class is happilytfree {rdpr ; k qt>t vj dolours 


are rich and varied, running through many 
charming shades of bluish colour, derived doubt 
less from the type, I. xiphium, while the more 
pronounced purple, violet, yellow, and bronzy 
tones are the outcome of the Portuguese variety. 
It would be impossible to enumerate all the 
varying tones, but their rich variety is an en¬ 
during charm, and while the Dutch continue to 
indefatigably raise seedlings, so will the range 
of colouring extend. The flowers, by reason of 
their bold shape and colours, are very handsome 
when cut and placed loosely in a large bowl. 

E. 


657. —Flowering plants for a bed —I 

should recommend you to plant the centre with 
Pelargoniums Henry Jacoby and New Guinea 
in clumps. Outside these I would plant Violas 
—an inside row of Mrs. Gray or Vestal, and an 
outside row of Blue Bell, or Countess of Kintore. 
These will give you far more satisfaction than 
Lobelias, and will have the advantage of being 
effective at a distance as well as when closely 
examined. As regards the Pelargoniums, the 
orange tint of New Guinea is better seen next to 
Henry Jacoby than by itself, and it serves to 
set off the marvellous brilliancy of that variety. 
—A. G. Butler. 

658. —Pig-nuts. — The Pig or Earth-nut? may be ds- 
strayed by persistently using the hoe during summer.— 

- There should be no difficulty in getting 

rid of this plant now that the ground is dis¬ 
turbed and it is kept cultivated. The natural 
home of the Earth-nut, or Kipper, as it is also 
called, is in undisturbed pastures, so that it is 
not likely to submit to frequent disturbance, 
either with the roots or leaves. Botanically, 
this plant is known under the name of Bunium 
flexuosum.—J. C. C. 

652.— Cheap weed destroyer for 
walks. —Salt is the cheapest weed destroyer 
for walks. I have used a machine for applying 
salt in the shape of hot brine, and this answered 
very well, but there was no economy in this 
plan when the cost of fuel was taken into con¬ 
sideration, though when used in the shape cf 
hot brine, less salt is required. The right pro¬ 
portion for making brine for weed killing is one 
pound of salt to a gallon of water, sprinkled 
over the walks with a rosed pot in dry weather. 
—E. H. 

-I have lately been using rather large 

quantities of a weed-killer advertised in Garden¬ 
ing, and I find it both cheap and effectual. 
If purchased in fairly large quantities, say 20 to 
30 gallons, it costs about a halfpenny per gallon. 
Surely “ Stirlingshire ” does not expect to get 
anything so good at a cheaper rate ? I am not 
alluding to any particular maker. I have tried 
most of them, and found them do all that the 
manufacturers claim for them. Twelve months 
ago last March, I used one of the mixtures on a 
long carriage drive, and scarcely a weed has 
been seen on it since.—J. C. G. 

644 —White Lobelias for bedding.— 
White Lobelias make a neat edging, especially 
the dwarf varieties, such as Ingrami, but they 
should be planted rather close. For a large bed 
Stachys lanata (L&mb’s-wnol) makes a good 
permanent edging, as also does Santolina incana. 
Years ago I used to do a good deal with the 
Cerastium, but after a few seasons it became 
less reliable, and I substituted the Santolina 
(Lavender Cotton), and did not regret the 
change.—E. H. 

530.— Flowering plants for a permanent 
bed.—Plant Viol**, which are free flowering, ehort in 
stature, and they will prove during the whole of the season 
very attractive.—F. Birch 


647. — Destroying wood lice in a 
fernery. —To clear these insects out will 
require patience and perseverance. The easiest 
way is to establish a colony of toads in the house. 
They will keep them down when the numbers 
are reduced by traps formed by placing a slice or 
two of boiled Potato in a few empty flower pots, 
with a wisp of dry hay placed over them, the 
pots to be laid on their sides on the spots where 
the woodlice most frequent. The pots must be 
examined daily, and the insects destroyed. 
Many may be caught in this way. If it is safe 
to pour boiling water on their haunts without 
injuring the roots of the Ferns ; this will make 
short work of them. They like to creep into a 
dry, warm crevice next to the wall when not 
feeding.—E. H. 


HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

PALMS FOR ROOM DECORATION. 

I am asked by a “Young Lady” for some 
Palms which would answer well for this pur¬ 
pose ? She says she likes them more than any 
other plants, and she is delighted with them in 
the south of France, and in Paris she has also 
seen many used. Why do we in England not 
grow more, and why do we not more fre 
quently see them used at home ? I cannot say 
why we do not use them more. For one thing, 
we have not here the climate of the Riviera : 
but still, even in the neighbourhood of London, 
some nice plants of Palms of various kinds 
have been preserved in my dwelling this winter. 
I think, with a “ Young Lady,” there are 
few plants better suited for indoor decoration 
than Palms ; but my readers must understand 
we here at home are influenced too much with 
what the men in the trade choose to bring us 
to market. We do not insist enough upon only 
having what we require ; the market men bring 
as a rule only just the things which come on or 
can be propagated easily, grow readily, and 
whioh will not stand too loDg in a presentable 
condition. These points gained, and the sole 
object of market growing is obtained, and 
they can go on supplying the demand ad lib. 
Well now, most Palms stand too long in a 
healthy condition, and improve by years, whilst 
very few of them can be brought into the market 
before the third year, so that there is some lime 
to wait for them to become saleable, besides the 
cost of the seeds in the first place. This 
" Young Lady ” and a good many more 
young ladies, as well as those of middle 
age, should insist npon having what they 
require, and in the event of their not being 
able to get that have nothing. If growers 
were treated more in this way there would soon 
come about a supply of plants of which we now 
have no idea. The following, among the feather 
leaved kinds, will be found the most serviceable : 
Kentia Forsteriana, K. Balmoreana, Phu*nix 
canariensis, P. reclinata (see illustration), and 
P. tenuis, Areca Baueri, and A. sapida, 
Seaforthia elegans, Chamtedorea Sartori, C. 
elegans, C. Wendlandi, Malortiea gracilis, and 
M. simplex, whilst amongst those with fan 
shaped leaves may be reckoned Livistona 
humilis, L. australis, L. chinensis, Brahea 
filamentosa, Chamrerops arborescens, humilis, 
elegans, Fortunei, Thrinax elegans,and T. ele 
gantissima, Sabal umbraculifera, and S. coeru 
lescens. With these plants in various stages 
of growth a good variety may be kept indooi s 
many more kinds could easily be added if 
accommodation can be given in a glass-house 



A Rocd room Palm—PI mnix reclinata. 

when they get sickly, such as Cocos of various 
kinds, Caryotas, Calamus, and various others ; 
but when these plants are used for indoor 
decoration, a stove should always be at command 
to act as a hospital, and, indeed, if a “Young 
Lady ” has these means at her command manv 
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ohoioe kinds could be recommended. The roots 
should be drained well, and the soil consist of 
two parts loam, and the other portion made up 
with peat, leaf-mould, and sand. 

J. Jarvis. 


602. — Dioentra (Dielytra specta- 
bills) in a window. —This plant is nearly 
hardy—that is to say, the hardest winter 
weather will not kill the roots when dormant, 
although the delicate young shoots which pierce j” j). V *E. 
the ground in March are often injured by the 
frosts and cold winds of spring. If “ Marie ” 
has a garden, she had better turn the Dielytra 
out of the pot into a sunny border as soon as 
May is past, and allow the tall leaves to die 
away gradually during the summer. As soon 
as the pink shoots make their appearance next 
Bpring it can be carefully potted up again, or, 
if the pot be full of roots, it would be better to 
divide them in September, taking the roots up 
then and placing them carefully, with good 
light soil and plenty of drainage, in two pots. 

In any case the roots will be best in the ground 
till February, and if they are divided and potted 
in September the pots should be sunk in the 
ground and lightly covered with a mulch of old 
stable-manure till they are wanted. When 
February arrives the pots may be taken up, 
scrubbed, and top-dressed with fresh compost. 

It will be well at this time to give the plants a 
watering with thin, clear soot-water, as there 
may be worms in the pot, and this will drive 
them out; but all pots sunk in the ground 
Bhould rest on a flat bit of slate or glass, to 
exclude worms ; and the bit of Moss which 
covers the orocks used for drainage should be 
sprinkled with soot for the same 
reason. Very soon the shoots 
will begin to grow ; but they 
must have plenty of air, even 
standing out-of-doors rather 
than in a close window, except 
during frost or east wind. The 
delicate beauty of the pink and 
silver flowers and the grace of 
the foliage make this plant well 
worth cultivation ; but it will 
not bear coddling, and must be 
given all the air (without & 
strong draught, which most 

f lants hate) which is attainable, 
f no garden is available, the 
plant must stand out-of-doors 
in the shade until September, 
when it can be repotted and 
broughtinto the house.—J.L.R. 

- This is one of the most charming hardy 

Ho vers for pot culture in a window or green¬ 
house, but it requires plenty of air and light, 
and want of these essentials was the cause of 
failure in your case. It was not the sun that 
drew it up, but the too confined atmosphere. 

All that can be done now is to keep it in a cool 
room, and in June put it in the open for the 
Bummer. Give it plenty of water, with liquid- 
manure occasionally, till it dies down. Try it 
next season in a cool room where air is admitted 
freely in fine or mild weather, and not where a 
fire is made daily. It will then bloom very 
well.—J. C. B. 


flowers, with a yellow centre free from powder, 
and the object of cultivators has been to im* 

S rove the edge as well as the centre of the 
owers. There is no powder either on the 
leaves or flowers of a good alpine Auricula. 
The edge is shaded, being of a darker colour 
near the centre, shading off to a paler tint at 
the margin of the corolla. Most of them have 
yellow centres with a reddish or crimson margin; 
but there are Borne with white or cream centres, 
and these have purplish or violet margins.— 


TUFTED PANSIES. 

There are various and excellent strains of 
Pansies which are offered and raised from seed- 
These are good in their way ; they represent all 
that is known of the plants in the minds of 
many, but in the Tufted Pansy we have some¬ 
thing better. I do not wish to speak disparag¬ 
ingly of the types above alluded to, but simply 
to show that, all things considered, all Pansy 
lovers will find in the tufted kinds the perfec¬ 
tion of beauty, fulness of fragrance, and the 
greatest effectiveness, surpassing far any other 
existing forms, types, or strains, ltshould be men¬ 
tioned that what I am calling Tufted Pansies are 
what the florists call Violas. This term Viola is 
very misleading. The Sweet Violets are Violas, 
forms of Viola odorata. The Pansies, whether 
show, fancy, or tufted, have all sprung from one 


May on through the dull, cold, sunless summer 
months of that year the border was a perfect 
picture, and it lasted through the glorious 
autumn which succeeded the summer. For not 
less than six months it was a feature of the 
place, and nothing whatever was done to the 
plants, beyond freely cutting the flowers. I 
know this would not be so everywhere, but I 
cite the case, as it may be suggestive to someone 
who has a border of the same nature, and knows 
not how to prettily fill it. I always plant them 
in groups or masses, one blending into another 
in a pretty informal way. The effect thus pro¬ 
duced is better than that of any dotted tufts, 
formal edgings, or intricate geometric designs. 
The best plants for 

Autumn planting are those grown from cut¬ 
tings, which may be taken off at any convenient 
time during June or July. If there is a north 
or shaded border they may be inserted here, and 
they will give no further trouble; but, failing 
this, they may be struck in a sunny position, 
but must be shaded and watered till rooted. It 
is important to choose suitable shoots for cut¬ 
tings. The strong tips of flowering-growths are 
useless, being hollow, and they will not root. 
The best are the young shoots, which are always 
springing up from the base. These may be pulled 
off and inserted without any making ; they are 
ready made—in fact, often have a few roots 
attached, ready to start them on their own 


ether wild native kinds, so that it will be seen 
that the show Pansy is every bit as much a 
Viola as those kinds to which the florists have | 
misleadingly confined the exclusive use of the 
word. Tufted Pansy expresses all that i 



Bahket of Tufted PaimIm. 


648.— Bhow and alpine Auriculas.— 

The difference between these has often been ex¬ 
plained. The show Auricula is the more tender 
of the two, and has been produced from a dif¬ 
ferent parentage. Primula Auricula with pow¬ 
dered foliage and yellow flowers, with a white- 
powdered centre, is credited as being the origi¬ 
nal plant, from which all the show Auriculas 
have descended by ordinary generation. The 
show Auriculas all retain this white-powdered 
centre, with tho leaves frequently thickly pow¬ 
dered also ; but this is not a test to be depended 
upon, as some of the show varieties have not 
powdered leaves. The best test is the white 
centre thickly powdered. The edge of the 
flowers is green, grey, or white ; but some of 
the show varieties are termed seifs, and have an 
edge much like the alpines, but always the 
powdered centre, and the edge of a uniform dead 
colour of plum, violet, maroon, purple, and, 
sometimes, yellow. The alpines are, altogether, 
more hardy, and may be cultivated in the open 
garden. Their supposed parent is Primula 
pubescens, a plant with "reddish or roiie-crimson 

CiO QIC 


— ,«,ck, .uch „ Viola tricolor. luUa. and | 

Pansy-soil, I may mention one way of prolonging 
the season of bloom. When the first flush of 
flowers is past, cut the plants over and top-dress 
them with a rich mixture of thoroughly decayed 
manure, and well water them, if at all dry. 
There will be a blank for a few weeks, but only 
at a time when other flowers are plentiful, and 
they will make fresh growth, and again bloom 
through the late summer and autumn. The 
Pansy soon exhausts the fertility of the soil at 
hand, as it makes many roots, and they do not 
extend far. This is proved by the size of the 
flower alone, which considerably diminishes after 
a few weeks of blooming. I advise 

Fresh plantations annually. The old plants 
may be left two or three years in the same place, 
but even with good feeding the bloom is not so 
good nor the season so prolonged as upon and 
with vigorous young plants. Not the least of 
the merits of the young plants is that, if strong, 
they often produce just a few flowers late in 
autumn after planting out, and during this past 
long, hard winter two kinds, Abercom Gem and 
Skylark, were actually flowering beneath the 
suow, and when the thaw came at the end of 
January they opened tine flowers, which have 
increased in quantity weekly up till now. In 
this class of Tufted Pansies there are not now 
many kinds, but I only mention a few of the 
very best, which I always grow, and everybody 
who sees them admires them. Quaker Maid is 
one of the most charming, most profuse flower 
ing, and loveliest of them all. When first itopens 
the blooms are of the palest-mauve tint, but as the 
days lengthen and grow warmer it becomes more 
lilac and deeper-tinted. In all its moods and 
changes it is charming, but to me in its delicate 
early aspect it is quite the queen of the race. 
Countess of Hopetoun and Mrs. Gray are two 
creamy-whites, almost without spot or blemish, 
except the Mrs. Gray sometimes has faint spots 
of pale-blue, which, in their irregularity, add 
to the flowers’ charms. Both are two of the 
purest-coloured in existence. The flowers of 
Skylark are of a cream colour, but all round 
the edges of the petals is a narrow, blue band, 
which early in the season is faint, and this, 
later on, is deeper and more pronounced, 
but always irregular and does not appear as 
if it had been drawn or painted there in one 
unvarying width and never-changing shade of 
colour. Abercom Gem is a pale-canary, yellow 
kind, with a dark mark about the eye ; the 
shape of the flower is pretty, preserving more 
of the natural outline characteristic of the wild 
Pansy, which is better than the round, regular 
flower which constitutes the florist’s idea of 
perfection of form. Ardwell Gem is another 
good yellow, very tufted, and free and highly 
scented. Ariel is quite the moBt charming of 
pale-blues, and in habit of growth differing from 
them all. It is tufted and creeps over the ground, 
never rising much above it; the blooms are pale 
blue, but as the days grow sunny, or in sunny 
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needed, and points to the uual important 
characteristic, their tufted habit, which con¬ 
stitutes their value in the garden, because a 
tufted habit, as compared with a straggling, 
loose one, means a mass of shoots, and a corres¬ 
ponding increase in the quantity of bloom such 
kinds produce. The 

Culture of these Tufted Pansies is very sim¬ 
ple. They are hardy, easily increased from cut¬ 
tings, and the best plantations are those made 
in autumn. The Pansy in any state loves cool¬ 
ness and moisture, and this accounts for the 
successful state of its cultivation in Scotland. 
Nevertheless, it can be easily grown anywhere, 
even in the warm, sunny south, only these are 
extra details of culture that must be attended 
to. I grow the best tufted kinds in a sunny 
position, and upon a light, hot soil. True, their 
season is not so prolonged as it would be in a 
cooler, moister place, but then I arrange the 
garden accordingly, and when the Pansies are 
passing away, the Roses, and, later, the Carna¬ 
tions are out, and revel in a position which, if 
not the best adapted for Pansies, they yet man¬ 
age to adapt themselves to and please us with 
their exceeding beauty for many weeks. After 
long experience upon light and heavy soils, I 
am satisfied that the best results always come 
from autumn planting, which may be done in 
September or October, the first month being 
preferable upon heavy soils. The great dif¬ 
ference is that upon light soils they exhaust 
their energies more quickly, and fresh food must 
be supplied them to sustain vigour and size and 
quantity of bloom. In the autumn whioh pre¬ 
ceded the wet summer of 1888, I planted a 
partly-shaded border of heavy, loamy soil 
(which was like soap when wet, and as hard as 
a brick when dry) with Tufted Pansies. From 
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positions, towards summer they beooms almost 
white. The irregular variation of colour, and 
the many changes the flower undergoes, are a 
great charm, in a shaded border it is most 
delightful for many months. Among the deep 
plum, or violet purples, there is nothing like 
Arehie Grant. It is very vigorous, deep and 
rich in colour, and most effective. There are 
many more kinds than these, some newer, that 
I have not had the opportunity of growing; but 
the newest are not always the best, and anyone 
starting to grow these Tufted Pansies, if they 
egin with the above kinds, will assuredly 
soon find out something of the exceeding beauty 
of this class. It is a simple matter after to try 
others and make fresh additions to the collec¬ 
tion, always bearing in mind that a 

Choice selection is preferable to the most 
complete collection that exists. One point I 
have omitted that conduces to the long and free- 
blooming of these Pansies, and that is their shy¬ 
ness in producing seed. Some kinds, Countess 
of Hopetoun, I never have gathered a seed-pod 
from in spite of repeated searches ; others seed 
occasionally, but imt nearly to the extent of 
other strains of Panlies. This is a distinct gain, 
as nothing exhausts a plant's energies more than 
seed production. Lastly, I must call attention 
to the value of these Pansies for cutting. Now, 
flowers are grown almost as much for house and 
personal adornment as they are for the garden, 
nd all who want 

Cut flowers should grow these Pansies. 
They should not be gathered in the ordinary 
sense, that is, to gather the flower from the 
shoot that produces it. The shoot whioh has 
tile flower should be cut. This may seem 
wanton waste and barbarous destructiveness. It 
is really otherwise. When the shoot is cut others 
spring from its base, and thus this helps to pro¬ 
long blooming, whilst the cut shoot, with its 
flower upon it, or rather many shoots ahd 
flowers, will arrange in shallow glasses without 
added foliage, and look as natural as if growing, 
and last much longer than when gathered in the 
ordinary way. Anyone who once tries this 
method of cutting and arranging Pansies will 
never give it up. In modern decorating a great 
deal is often made of one colour alone. Either 
of the Pansies above enumerated grown in 
broad masses will adorn the garden, and in turn 
supply abundance of flowers for any oolour 
arrangement. The prevailing fashion is for low 
arrangements, and at the present time no flower 
is better suited to existing ideas than these 
Pansies. In their soft and lovely oolours they 
would be used in many places, and for many 
purposes where the common type of Pansy 
would look gaudy and garish. The one would 
be condemned, the other universally admired. 

A. H. 


588.— Maiden hair Fern in a wire- 
basket. —The ordinary Adiantum onneatum 
will do very well in this way. Simply line the 
basket with Moss, fill up with fibrous peat and 
loam, and put the plants therein. I, however, 
prefer the real Maiden-b&ir—A. Capillus-veneris 
—because it makes creeping stems that root as 
they go, and all Ferns of this nature are un¬ 
commonly well fitted with baskets. They run 
down over the sides and clothe them in time 
with fronds, and seldom die out, even should 
they get too dry. The last-mentioned Fern 
succeeds better in this way than in any other 
by which it can be grown, except when it can 
run over atones or something similar.—J. C. B. 


539.—Young bulbs of Lllium tigri 
Hum.—Liliums do not like to be disturbed at 
the roots while they are in growth. I have 
tried repotting plante that seemed to be pot- 
bound, and have left some unpotted in the same 
oondition, with the result that those not dis¬ 
turbed have produoed the best results by the 
end of the season. Most plants of Liliums in 
pots receive much benefit from the surface being 
dressed with a oompound composed of equal 
portions of loam and decayed manure. The 
roots, which issue freely from the base of the 
stems, push into this rich material. Liiium 
tigrinum succeeds better in the open border, in 
well-drained, rich, and deep, sandy soil; in 
fact, most of the Liliums suoceed better as hardy 
plants in the open garden, and they certainly 
are much more effective, when planted out in 

suitable positions. ~ “ 

r 
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RELIABLE LILIES. 

I have no desire ter decry the merits of such a 
fine Lily as auratum, but I have often thought 
that if much of the labour and expense incurred 
in the endeavour to coax it into longevity and 
vigour were given to the really hardy reliable 
kinds, the results would be more satisfactory 
to the grower and gardens would gain in attrac¬ 
tiveness. It is only, according to my experi¬ 
ence, under exceptionally favourable conditions 
that L. auratum will last for any time in health 
in the open ground, and, judging from the experi¬ 
ence of others with bulbs raised from seed in 
this country, it does not seem that home-grown 
bulbs are likely to exhibit greater powers of 
endurance than imported ones. There are few 
more reliable and effective hardy fiow^s than 
the 

Tiger and Oeangf. Lilies, but I venture to 
assert that very few have an idea of their stately 
beauty when at the highest point of develop¬ 
ment. Too often they are dotted about among 
shrubs, where they get parched and sunburnt, 
and where the beauty of the flowers is very 
fleeting. Being such old inmates of our gardens, 
they are too often considered unworthy of the 
I careful preparation of the soil that is accorded 
to many things that are not half so beautiful. 
In thoroughly preparing a suitable position for 
these Lilies, one has the satisfaction of knowing 
what the results will be; whereas, with all the 
oare that may be taken with L. auratum, the 
results are very uncertain, and even if they are 
good for a season, the following one generally 
brings disappointment. Only let the roots 
have a free run into 18 inches of good loam, 
with a position chosen with a view to shelter 
from high winds and the fieroest heat of the sun, 
and these Lilies will grow up stems as tkfek as 
a fishing-rod and to the height of a tall man. 
The size of the flowers, too, and their colour 
will be in proportion to the vigour of the stems. 
I have seen tigrinum splendent with stems 7 feet 
high, and with flowers in proportion. By 
grouping these Lilies their effectiveness is much 
increased, and it is naturally more practicable 
to meet their wants than in dotting them about 
half-a-dozen bulbs together in the mixed border 
where they are liable to be disturbed ; whereas 
neither spade nor fork should disturb their 
repose when onoe happily placed. There is one 
way in which these hardy Lilies may be used, 
and that is in combination with hardy Azaleas. 
These, unlike Rhododendrons, do not grow very 
tall, and the Lilies have no difficulty in pushing 
up among them. I have seen them employed in 
this way, and thought the arrangement admir¬ 
able, as the Azaleas bloom early, and later on 
the Lilies supplement them with their bright 
tints. With the large number of varieties of 

Thunbergianum and davubjcum, the 
majority of hardy flower growers are probably 
unacquainted, and, although they are not quite 
so vigorous as the Orange and the Tiger Lilies, 
they are sufficiently reliable to encourage their 
cultivation. Many of the kinds may be rather too 
much alike, but variety is nevertheless there, and 
to those who may have hitherto busied themselves 
with the not easily-to-be-pleassd speoies of this 
family and with the scant suocess that appears 
to attend so much of the work done in this 
way, I would say turn your attention a little to 
such as will surely richly reward good cultural 
oare. Not that I am wishful to discourage 
manful attempts to solve the mysteries that 
attend the successful growth of any Lily. We 
have probably much to learn about them, and 
some things that trouble the present generation 
of Lily growers may even yet be revealed to 
them. Many, like myself, have seen what good 
work has been done by Mt. Wilson in his garden 
at Wisley, and the only fault that one com find 
with him is that he does not give quite enough 
occupation to the printer. This famous Oak- 
wood garden is open to all, but so many are too 
far from it to avail themselves of ocular demon¬ 
stration. What a book that would be, and how 
invaluable to lovers of these noble hardy flowers, 
that would contain the record of Mr. Wilson’s 
successes and failures through the long period 
in which he has been growing them, all the more 
invaluable because, as he once said, “ I know 
now what they want!” I think, however, that 
there will always remain something inexplicable 
in the 

Likes and dislikes of some Lilies. I know, 
for instance, a garden where speoiosum will net 


live. Imported and homegrown bulbs have 
been tried, nil with the same result, and yet 
auratum thrives there with little or no care. 
Some old bulbs broken up and the scales thrown 
down at the foot of a hedge made niee bulbs. 
In another garden, not far distant, speciosum 

S ows like a weed, soil apparently identical. 

ow can suoh discrepancies be explained ? Is 
there, I wonder, a future for Lily growers that 
those of the present time can but dream of? 
Will there one day exist a race of Lilies varied 
in tint with the size and fragrance of auratum 
and the hardiness of tigrinum ? Lilies, except 
in rare instances, seem to have baffled the 
hybridiser’s art in the creation of quite distinct 
types, and there appears to be an opinion that 
the mingling of certain species, is out of the 
bounds of practicability. But Orchids were 
long grown before the first hybrid appeared, and 
that was a wonder to the horticultural world. 
Surely what has been done with Orchids should 
encourage work in the same way with Lilies. 

B. 


Lillum auratum outdoor culture, 
etc.— I read an article in Gardening a few 
weeks ago in which it was stated <( that L. 
auratum seldom does well after the first year out- 
of-doors, and that out of 100 bulbs put into the 
ground one year only six came np the following, 
and finally advising amateurs to put down fresh 
bulbs yearly.” Now, being an amateur in culti¬ 
vating this Lily, and only having bought my bulba 
in January, 1890,1 felt rather depresaed at my 
prospect for 1891.1 think my experience, however, 
so far will be of interest to your readers. Imme¬ 
diately I purchased the bulbs, eighteen in num¬ 
ber, I put them into the ground, adding a good 
layer of Coooa-nut-fibre on the surface to pro¬ 
tect them from frost. In June, 1890, all came up, 
and from mid July till November I had flowers 
continuously, fourteen flowers on some, ten on 
others, and seven on nearly all remaining, and 
the latter of great size—in all I should ssy I 
must have haalTO or 180 flowers. In December 
I cut all down to the ground, placing on some 
manure, and on the top of that 6 inches of fibre. 
From December l we nad fifty days' hard frost, 
sometimes the mercury falling to 18 degs. below 
freezing-point in the air 5 feet from the ground, 
and the water company’s men told me in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1891, that the frost had been proved to 
have penetrated 21 inches into the ground. 
Notwithstanding all this, I found on my return 
home on Tuesday (May 5) that all the Lilies were 
up without one exception, and most are now 
18 inches high, and look very healthy, and where 
I had only one stem on each Lily last year in 
half-a-dozen cases, this year I have three 
steins, and generally two on all the others. 
From this I believe I could not possibly 
have been more successful, and I think others 
should be equally fortunate, given good 
bulbs in the first place, and protection from 
frost during the coldest winter. Your readers 
may also be interested to know that of about 
thirty standard Roses and some fifty dwarfs, 
and comprising such tender sorts as Devoni- 
ensis, Mad. Faloot, Boule de Meigs, Belle 
Lyonaise, W. A. Richardson, and Mad. Berard. 
I have only lost two of the latter from frost, and 
the reports show that the S.E. suburbs are 
always coldest at night in severe weather. I 
have not protected my Roses in any way except 
the roots, which had 6 inches deep of manure 
over them from November last.—Auo. F. H. 
Harvet, The Limes , Sydenham-park, S.E. 

582.— Single and Double Stocks.— 
I don't think this can be done with absolute 
certainty, but after much handling of young 
Stocks, I think I can do it very nearly. The 
doubles have usually rounder foliage, and the 
plant is slighter and dwarfer in growth. I don't 
say this is sufficiently marked to be carried 
out without any study of the subject, but I 
think an old hand that haa worked the matter 
ont will oome very near to it.—E. H. 

- It is not possible to determine which 

are single or double Stocks from the foliage, 
but they can readily be distinguished as soon as 
the flower-buds are formed. The buds of single 
flowers are very much pointed, the double buds 
being rounded. The way to obtain a bed of 
double flowers is to plant thickly, when the 
plants are quite young, and as soon as it can be 
perceived from the buds whether the plants are 
•ingle or double, remove the single ones. —J. D. V*. 
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BULBS FOR OOBRBSPONDBNTa 

Questions.— Querist md answers are Inserted in 
Q AasBzrate free of charge if correspondents follow the ruin 
here laid derm ter their guidance. AU communications 
ter insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side qf the paper only, and addressed to the Bdito* of 
Gaudbxihs, 97, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letter son business should be sent to the PususHxa. 
The name and address of the sender are required t n 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GAurane has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 


well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GAmnmxa 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

097.— Guano for plants in pots.— What quantity 
of guano ought I to use in a gallon of wafer for pianfe in 
pot* ?—P. M. H. 

098. —Propagating the Syringa. — Can th« 

Byringa be propagated by cutting*, and, a so, will tome* 
one kindly explain how to do it?—M. 

699. — Propagating Lavender. — Will aomeone 
kindly tell me the way to propagate Lavender by cuttings, 
and at what time of year to do it?—M. 

700. -Soot and lime.— Will someone kindly fell me 
if a mixture of soot and lime contains any beneficial 
amount of potash in it, and what are its manurial pro¬ 
perties ?—H. C. 

701— Treatment of Llbonla florlbnnda.—I 
have several nice young plant) of Liboniafloribunda whioh 
are now flowering well. What must I do with them after¬ 
wards, as regards pruning, Aa. ?—P. M. H. 

70i— China Asters, dee., in pots.— Will China 
Asters, Phlox Drummondi, and Mignonette, do well io a 
oool greenhouse in pots, or should they be kept out-of- 
doors until they are ready to blossom?— K. L. M. C. 

703.— Sowing Anonba-seeds.— When is the pro 

S er time to sow Aucuba-seeds, and best method of sc 
olng, and how long does it take for the seedlings to come 
up? The shrubs are now covered with the scarlet berries. 
—M. P. 

704 — Weevils on Roses.- 1 should be glad if 
"J. C. C.” could give me any specially good mode of 
catching the weevils on Roses ? I was muoh troubled with 
them last year, and killed hundreds by handpicking 
night with the aid of a lamp, and they have last made ini 
appearance again. Any information will be very accept¬ 
able?—S. P. 

705.— Rose W. A. Rlohardson not flowering. 

—I planted last autumn in my conservatory a W. A. 
Richardson Rose In a well drained border, facing south, and 
in good mould; but it has failed to produce any flower- 
buds, although it has grown to the top of theoooservatory 
(9 feet to 10 feet), and looks very healthy. Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me of the cause of this? My Marshals 
are in full bloom.—R. W. 

708.—“ Carnation Grass ” on a lawn.—I should 
he very glad to hear of any plan for getting rid of "Car¬ 
nation Grass,” whioh, I am sorry to say, is increasing on 
my lawn? I am a great believer in handpicking for 
weeds; but, unfortunately, that ie out of the question in 
this oase. Is there anything that I oould apply that 
would cheok the "Carnation Grase” (which is already in 
flower), and give the other Grasses a chance ?—A. M. 

707. — Destroying " Bishopweed.” — I have 
about 10 acres of ground laid out in garden, lawn, orna¬ 
mental plantations, and shrubberies. It is gradually 
getting overrun with a weed oalled here " Bishopweed. 

I do not know what its proper name may be. It has long 
rootlets trailing out in all directions. Will someone 
kindly suggest a cure other than digging out, which, con¬ 
sidering the nature of the ground, is almost impossible? 
—Stielikqshirh, N . B . 

708.— Evergreen creeper for a Fern-cave.— 
I should be obliged if someone could furnish ms with the 
name of an evergreen creeper that would oover the walls 
of a Fern-cave, 16 feet square ? Theoave launder a terrace, 
has a small skylight, and opening to the north, yet the 
light is sombre. Temperature not under 50 degs. Ferns 
thrive welL I have tried Ficus repens. Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, Cob®* soandens, Lonicera, and Hedera—but 
have had in each case a failure.—E. K., Cannes. 

709.—A plague of ante.— I am greatly troubled 
with ante. They not only swarm out-of-doors, where my 
gardener finds them in every spadeful of earth he digs, 
out they come into the house, and are in quantities in the 
kitchen cupboards and larder. They get into the tins con¬ 
taining oakes, Rice, sugar, Ac., and inside jars of grocery, 
and run about the floors and dressers. I shall be very glad if 
anyone oan kindly fell me away to get rid of these pests, 
and whether they have had a similar experience?— 
Ella. 

710.— Repairing India - rubber - hose.— Will 
someone kindly Inform me the best method for repairing 
a 8-ply ft-inch India-rubber garden hoee, whioh has beoome 
defeotive in several places, some of whioh I have out 
through, with a view of inserting two more unions, and in 
others the brass oonnection tubes; hut I have not success¬ 
fully tied these in with oopper wire, while leakages in 
other places where it is not desirable to cut it renders the 
100 feet of hose almost useless. 1 may say it has been 
used four seasons, and am now requiring it for the fifth. 


What is the best method of,fixing the unions, 
hose?—G. fl. F. 

Digitizes b 
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711. — Plants for the back of a greenhouse* 
-Owing to the se\ ere winter I have lost nearly all my 
large Zonal Pelargoniums, whioh I have generally used to 
form a background in my greenhouse (which is a lean-to 
and sunny) for the summer. Can anyone kindly suggest 
a few sorts of inexpensive plants which would fill their 
places and attain to between 2 feet and S feet, that being 
their maximum height, by the end of June? Nice foliage is 
what I most require—of oourse, with flowers, If possible.— 
P. M. H. 

712. — Air-roots on a Black Hamburgh Vine. 
—What is the oause of air-root* at the base ot the two- 
year-old wood of a Black Hamburgh Vine? The Vine has 
been treated liberally, and top-dressed this winter writb 
loam, manure, and bone-meal. The temperature has never 
gone below 55 degs. on the coldest nights, and the root 
watering and dampness of the air have been well attended 
to. The fruit has now set; bat will not require so much 
thinning as lsst year, otherwise the Vine is healthy.— 
C. R. C. 

713. — Fruit-trees for south and east walls. 
—Iamabsfctenlarging my garden, and enoloeing it with a 
wall, abolit 12 feet high, open to the south and east, and 
I shall be much obliged If someone would kindly advise 
me what fruit-trees would be most suitable to plant ? 
Part of the wall facing south forms the gable-end of a 
building, about 80 feet high by about 30 feet wide, against 
whioh I should like to plant a Pear-tree of the best kind. 

I may add, although my garden is high and dry, it is 
rather exposed to the south-west. Locality, Great Warley. 
—Y BO MAX. 

14.— India - rubber - plant - leaves turning 
yellow.— I bought an Indla-rubber-plaot about four 
months ago. It was in a 7-inoh pot, apparently very 
healthy. The plant was 3} feet high, with lower leaves 
1 foot long. It has been carefully attended to—leaves 
sponged ; moderately watered (now and then with Wife's 
plant food); hut fee lower leaves are now turning yellow, 
and falling off one by one. It is in a room where Ferns, 
Dracanas, Aralias. Ao., flourish. Oan anyone kindly fell 
me the reason and remedy ? It is never let to stand in 
wafer or get too dry.— Vbroxa. 

716.—Tree - Mignonette and Tree - Carna¬ 
tions.— I cannot succeed with either of feete plants. 
The Carnations have been in a cold greenhouse all winter, 
and are now very long and lanky; but as there seems 
hope of a flower at the extreme end of each plant. I do 
not like to nip them baok. They are now in the garden in 
fee pola in which they were placed last autumn. Should 
they be planted out in the ground ? The Mignonette U 
bushy; but fee flowers are useless, being so small and 
scentless. They were repotted last autumn. I shall feel 
grateful for advice for both plant*?—C. 8. C. 

716. —Notice to quit, Ac.-1 have held a piece of 
land under about five different farmers as a cortege- 
gardener for about fifteen years at a yearly rental, the 
rent falling due on January let etch year. Is it legal for 
fee present farmer, who holds the farm of fee lord of the 
manor, to give me six months’ notioe to quit, and leave 
all fee greenhouses, hencoops, and railings on the land, 
fee notice to expire on fee 1st of January next? Or 
would he be able to make me leave the greenhouses, 
shrubs, and trees if I were to commence to attend market 
as a market-gardener before June next; or if I have to 
leave shall I he committing an unlawful offenoe If I pull 
the lights and take them away from off fee tops of the 
greenhouses, whioh are built of briok, wife a wooden plate 
on the briokwork ?—M. B. 

717. —Rosemary dying, Ac.- 1 have several large 
plants of Rosemary. Some are planted facing east, and 
some out in the open garden, south-west. Those at the 
east are under a low wall, cloee to fee house.. All are 
about six yean old, and there is not. a leaf on them ; In 
faot, I am afraid they are all dead. Hitherto, they have 
grown splendidly. I raised them from cuttings. If dead, 
will someone kindly fell me if the hard winter is likely to 
have been the oause? I am In great trouble about them, 
for I cannot get any more stock, and it ie such a useful 
plant. Where can I be likely to get plants—seeds 1 am 
always unsuccessful with, so do not want to try them? 
My husband out them baok very much last autumn, and 
they went queer from that time. They had never been 
pruned before. Ought they ever to be pruned ?—UxHArrr 
Onr. 

718— An unsatisfactory “ verge” to a walk. 
—At fee entranoe to my house, from the gate for about 
six yards on both side of the walk, I cannot by any 
means I have tried get fee Grass to grow, to as to be 
uniform with the other length of verge up to fee house, 
owing to it being overshadowed by a double scarlet Haw¬ 
thorn, a Laburnum, and a snowy Mespllus. Returfing 
only survives a few weeks. Will someone kindly suggest 
what would he best under the present ciroumstanoee? I 
value the flowering trees, and like them where they are L 
I have been advised to use rookery stones; but the verge 
is only 12 inches wide, whioh, I fear, is too narrow for any 
rookwork. The house is only 29 yards from the gate, eo I 
do not want too great a oontraet in the verge, so as to 
stunt or spoil the appearance more than I oan help by 
reducing the length of fee Grass part and substituting too 
great a contrast. The appearance is very bad now. It is 
either Mossy or quite bare, whioh is a great eyeeore. Any 
useful hint will he deemed a great favour.—J. T. 


To the, following queries brief editorial replies 
ere given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they he able to offer additional 
id vice on the various subjects. 

719.— Double white Anemone (A. nemoroea 

II.-pi.)(Crauj/ordiana) 1 This is not an uncommon plant; 
but I think you sent the ordinary form of the Wood wind¬ 
flower to us, as I oould detect nothing unnsusl in the 
specimen I saw.—J. J. 

720 — Ol&ytonla perfollata (K. M. A).—This is 
the name of the plant sent. It is not found in the London 
catalogue of British plant*, because it Is really not British, 
but American, and has beoome more or lees naturalised, 
and I could name many places where fee plant can be 
found. It Is sometimes called the Spring Beauty in 
, America, and belongs to the natural qjaer FortqUce®.— 
l J. J. 


7tl.-*Seedling Oranges (Citrus). — The voung 
plants in question oeiDg seedlings, yean may elapse before 
they show bloom and fruit. The Orange-plants sold by 
nurserymen have all oeen grafted wife good fruitful kinds, 
and this is the only way to ensure fertility at an early 
period. 

722. —Oyprlpedlum barbatum (T. W. Shuttle • 
worth).— This enquirer sends three flowers in ss many 
varieties of this species, and three beautiful forma they 
are. I should imagine the plants want growing to gain 
strength, as they somewhat lack size. No. 2 is a very 
brilliantly-coloured variety.—M. B. 

723. -Lycaste aromatloa (S. «/.).—This ie the 
name of the Orobid, a flower ot which is sent. It is a very 
old kind, having been introduced over sixty yean ago. It 
is very free-flowering, very eweet-soented, and is beooming 
quite popular again. Its greatest fault, howtver, is in be¬ 
ooming deciduous before flowering.—M. B. 

24. — Oattleya citric a flowers drooping 
(T. R N. Q ).—l cannot account tor Ihe flowers falling, 
saving from a change in fee oonditionsof the atmosphere. 
Diis oocura to me as fee most probable reason, especially 
i you say Lslia barpophylla was affected in the same 
tanner. I should imagine fee air was too dry.—M. B. 

725. — Masdevallla Llndenl (B. J .).—This is the 
erne of the Orchid sent, end I have no doubt a plant 

having 85 such flowers on it is very beautiful. Do not out 
the flowers wife a view to keeping them in water, because 
Mssdevallla blooms then are always very disappointing; 
at least, my experience wife them is that they do not last 
when out.—M. B. 

726. —Leaf-mould from Beech-leaves (D. X.% 

—Beeoh-leaves are a longer time decaying than other 
kinds, and do not yield so much mould when they are 
rotten. But fee great objection is that they are always 
mixed wife husks of Beeoh-Nute, which never rot property, 
and are always a nuisance in the eoil. Beech-leaves are, 
however, better than no leaves at all. 

727. —The Money wortlLyelmachla Nummu¬ 
laris) as a basket-plant (Amateur).— Yee, this 
forms an elegant basket-plant for a oold structure. The 
follkge ie dense and lustrous, and fee flowers, which are 
golden yellow, are so freelv produced as to render it a con¬ 
spicuous object when in bloom. It requires a rioh soil, 
and abundance of wafer when growing. There ia a golden¬ 
leaved variety that is very pretty, and equally suitable for 
basket work. 

728. —Acacia lophantha for windows (B. W. F .). 
-This is a beautiful plant for windows. It grows freely 

in the ordinary temperature of a sitting-room, and In 
hahit unifee the delicate green of fee Fern wife fee grace¬ 
ful look of the Palm. It ie easily raised from seed; but 
cuttings mske fee dwarfeet and nicest window plants. 
The pot* should be well-drained, and a good loamy com¬ 
post, whioh should be pressed firmly round fee roots in 
potting, should he used. 

729. — Malden-hair Fern - fronds eaten (IF. 

Wilson).— Your Maiden-hair Ferns are attacked by young 
woodlioe. Cut Potatoes or Apples in half and partly 
sooop out the inaidee, and lay them in fee earth of fee 
pots, so that fee worms can creep under them. Examine 
them every morning. If you turned the pots upside down 
and syringed them, you might work some out. I am 
afraid that any inseotioide whioh would dislodge them 
would injure the Ferns.—G. 8. 8. • 

730 — Soli for seed • sowing and potting 1 
(P. S. (?.).—The loamy soil thrown out by inolea will 
answer well for seed-sowing, Ac., snd, of oourse, the top 
spit of s meadow of good land is the best soil you cau pos¬ 
sibly have for general potting purposes. It should be 
staoked—Grass side downwards—in a heap for a twelve- 
month before being used, and if a few layers of stable- 
manure (with straw) be worked io wife it when it is being 
stacked up all the better. A little soot, too, is an advan¬ 
tage, as it helps to kill insects, Ac. 

731.—Marantas (Oalatheae) In vases, Ac. 
(M. C. D.).—Certainly ; for vases in a moist, warm fernery 
Marantas are admirably adapted. They grow rapidly in a 
mixture of peat, turfy-loam, and harooal, when well- 
supplied with water overhead and at the roots. When 
grown in pots many of the kiuds make fine pianfe for 
room deooration; but they must not be subjected to a dry 
atmosphere for any length of time. Marantas are easily 
increased by division of fee roots, and the leaves require 
to be often sponged to keep them dear of insects. 

732 — Variegated Japanese Honeysuckle 
(J. U. A).—This Honeysuckle is a very handsome varie¬ 
gated-leaved plant. It does well on a wall or old tree. 
We have also seen it used effectively in a banging-basket, 
from whioh its long shoots hung gracefully down. It does 
well also as a fringe plant for baskets on lawns, and some¬ 
times does well as an edging for flower-beds. When so 
employed it requires to be clipped in a little. We have 
generally found it to show fee best variegation when 
growing in well-drained soil, not over rioh in manure. 

733. —Treatment of Eplphyllums ( B. A).—For 
a warm structure where a temperature of 60 degs. to 
55 degs can be obtained, these bright winter-flowering 
plants are very useful. For this purpose it is not neces¬ 
sary nor even desirable to graft them. By dibbling strong 
shoots (feete will soon root) round the edge of the basket 
an excellent effect will be obtained. Use soil of a fibrous 
sandy nature, say loam and leaf-mould in equal propor¬ 
tions, adding to it a little crushed oharooal, for free drain¬ 
age is absolutely neoeaeary in the case of these plants. 

734. — Oncidlum oreopterum ( J. A J/.iV-Tbir,I 
should think, is the name of your flowers; but you say 
nothing of fee growth. The plant in question resemble* 
a small-growing form of O. earoodes, and the spike la 
pendulous and branched. The flowers have a clear yellow 
ground oolour, freely dotted with orimson. These are 
small, but very numerous. It is not a showy plant, hut 
still, very pretty. As you have the plant, keep it; it will 
not occupy much spaoe, and perhaps you may exchange tt 
later on with advantage. It should be treated in a similar 
manner to O. sarcodes.—M. A 

735. —Greenhouse Acacias (A. D. M.).— Most of 
these flower early in spring, though some of fee species do 
not remain long in perfection. Among the most orna¬ 
mental are A. afflnis, annate, Drummondi, grand is, pul- 
chella, and vestita. The last named is one of fee best, and 
it is well adapted ter triinlng on the baok wall of a green 
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boose, or for ordinary pot-culture. All the species of 
Acacia* are increased by means of seed or cuttings, al¬ 
though some difficulty is now and then experienced in in¬ 
creasing some of them by the latter method. They are by 
no means particular as to soil; a mixture of turfy-loam 
with a small portion of peat added suite tnem perfectly. 

736. -Hot-beds for Cucumbers (D. A.).—The 
best, and, indeed, the only suitable manure for this pur¬ 
pose is that from th s stable, with Oak or other tree-leaves 
where obtainable. Cow or pig-manure deoays without 
fermentation, or but very little, and, therefore, produoee 
no heat of any account. After a bed has been made up, 
other manure may be prepared to add round the sidee, 
and form what is called a lining. This helps to retain the 
heat in the original bed, and also lends additional warmth 
to the whole. It is a mistake to be too hurried over tbe 
business of making a hot-bed; tbe more it is thoroughly 
mixed and disintegrated by turning, the longer will tbe 
heat continue in it. 

737. — Hoya carnosa not thriving (2*. H. L.) — 
If you turn tne plant out of the pot, you will probably find 
that the fibres are blaok and rotten, in whioh oase shake 
away as muoh of the old soil as possible, and cram the 
roots, after culling away with a sharp knife the de¬ 
cayed portions, into a pot only just large enough to con¬ 
tain them, draining it well, and using a well-sanded oom- 
post of fibrous pe»fc. Place tbe plant in a warm and 
rather oloee p aoe with a little shade from hot sun for a 
time, and water carefnlly, keeping the soil just moist 
until the plant shows by its renewed growth that freah 
roots have formed. This Hoya does not want muoh pot- 
room, and quickly suffers from excess of moisture when 
over-potted. 

738. — Azaleas dropping their leaves (A.D.T.), 
—There may be more than one cause for this. Either the 
roots may have perished through careless watering, or the 
•oil may have oome into, and remained, too dry a state. 
The roote of the Azalea are hair-like fibres, and these 
quickly perish when the soil becomes sour and surcharged 
with moisture, or is dust dry. All that can be done now 
is to cut tbe plants in somewhat and water carefully. If 
not too much injured, they will break into fresh growth. 
By no meins repot, but if the drainage is ologged, that 
should be put right, and if the soil has become very dry in 
the centre of tbe ball, tbe pots should be placed in a tub 
of water for a time, until every partiole of soil in them is 
thoroughly moistened. 

730.— Treatment of Myrtles (Jf. .V. 0.1—By leav¬ 
ing the roots entire when repotting, the plants will certainly 
make moat progress. At the same time, if you do not 
wish lha plant to get into so large a receptaole, you may 
with a sharp knife pare off a portion of the outside of the 
ball of roots, and repot in the same sized pot. There is, 
however, no absolute need to shift root-bound Myrtles 
into large pots, as by watering freely with liquid manure 
the health and vigour of the plants may be maintained for 
a long time. Soot or guano-water, given in a clear state 
and not too strong, are both excellent. Loam and a little 
leaf-mould and some rotten stable-manure make an excel¬ 
lent oom poet for Myrtles, and it should be rammed firmly 
around tbe roote when potting. 

740. — Treatment of Deutzia gracilis (Z>. G. H a 
—The best way to get good compact plants of this Deutzia 
it as soon as the bloom is over, to out back the old wood 
fairly hard, and cut out entirely all the weak portions. 
When the robust shoots oome up from tne base, they may 
be stopped when they have attained the length of about 
1 foot or 18 inches. This will prevent undue height. It is 
also a good plan when growth has commenced after cut¬ 
ting back to turn the plants out into the open ground into 
good rioh soil, water freely, and mulch in dry weather, 
and enoourage by all means > free growth. Hers the 
plants will become stout and robust, and will ripen well. 
The plant can be repotted in the autumn, and the follow¬ 
ing spring they should carry an abundance of bloom. 

741. — Oool Orchids (/J. Green). —I here give the 
names of twenty-five kinds that everyone oan cultivate; 
but I cannot give any namee of dealers in these plants, it 
being quite beyond tbe powers of Qardrxi.ng, but will send 
your letter to a friend and ask him to communicate with 
you. The following are the kinds I should advise you to 
commence with : AnguloaClowesi, A. Kuckeri, Ada auran- 
tiaoa, Blet-ia hyacinthina, Epidendrum vitellinum mat us, 
Houlletia Brocklehurstiana.Ly caste Harrisonio),L.8kinneri, 
Maxlllaria grandiflora, Mebospinidium vulcanioum, Odon- 
toglossum Alexandra, O. Halli, O. luteo-purpureum, O. 
Pescatorsi, O. triumphant, O. Uro-Skinntri, Oncidium 
orispum, O. inourvum, O. aricosum. Pilumna nobilis, P. 
fragrans, Stanhopea ocnlata, S. tigrlna, S. Wardianum, 
Trichopllia tortilis.— Matt. Bramble. 

742. — Dendroblum Dalhoualaxram T. W. 

Shuttle worth and T. Johnstone).— The Drat named sends 
me a flower of a good form of this plant. The flowers, he 
says, have been open over three weeks. Is not this un¬ 
usual, be asks, and he would also like the readers of Gar- 
pemmo to know how long they last. I may add the flower is 
now in water in my room, and bids fair to last quite another 
week. It is an exceptional time. To the second querist 
I would say do not alarm yourself. The plant, I believe, 
has been named pulchellum, but it is only a whim of some¬ 
one. Lady Dalhousie’s name is not occupied by any other 
plant in tbe genus, and there was no reason to change it, 
and depend upon it, no one will adopt the new name but 
those who are right down compelled to do it. Tbe garde¬ 
ners will not readily take up with the new name.—M. B. 


MAMH8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communusations respecting plants or fruits 
§ont to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
sh ould be addressed to the Editos of QAEDBtmre Illus¬ 
trated, 07 , boxUhamptonstreet, Strand, London, W.C. 


Names or plants.— jf. J.— I, Adiantum Williams! 
is a golden Pern. Your plant is evidently A. tenerum. 
— Olive.— 1, Adiantum setulosum; 2, Adiantum rulvum; 
3, Pelhosgeranisefolia; 4, Myriopterialendigera; 6, Cneil- 

an thee mysurensis.-Jf. G .—Dendrobium amuonum ; 

Dendrobium Pierardi.- G. B.—l, Polystiohum Capense ; 

2, SelaginelU afrioana; 3. Litobrochia macilenta; 4, Lo- 
maria zamioides; 5, Hemtonices palmata; 6, Aspieiiium 
bulbiferum, dense variety.-r-J/rs. Buhmer.—#., Bur- 
chellia capensia; 2, Toxioorolsa spectab'l 
chospermum jsininioidet; i DaK hai ia 



•nsis.—■— Min Lloyd. —lJPimelea Neippegeana; 2, Oxyo- 
lobium arboresoens; 3, Acrophyllum venoeum; 4, Psy- 

chotria jasminiflora.- Jesse.— 1, Spring Star-flower 

(Trlteleia uniflora); 2, Alyseum saxatile compactum; 
8, Splraa (Hoteia) japonica ; 4, Papaver nudl- 

caule. - a. H. — Himantophyllum (Olivia) minia- 

tum, a fine form. Looks like the form known 

as Martha Reiners. - H. Stead. — 1, Sempervi- 

vum Haworth!; 2, Salvia apparently. Send again when 
in flower; 3, Nerium Oleander: 4, Sedum Ewerei; 
5, Diplacua (Mlmulus) giutinoeus; 6, A not unusual form 

of Gloxinia-flower.- Herbaceous Border.— 1, Megasea 

(Saxifraga) rubra; 2, Magnolia oonspioua; 8. Saxifratra 
Gamposi; 4, Omphalodes Luoiliie; 6, Epimedium pinna- 

turn.- Mole. —Impossible to name accurately from such 

stale specimens.- Enquirer.—We do not, as a rule, 

name garden varieties of Roses; but the one in question 

is, no doubt, Catherine Mermet.- H. M.— Lonioera 

Ledebouri.- J. H. C., The Cottage.— Lonioera Lede- 

bouri.- Settle.— Deutzia gracilis.- Mrs. Yool , Elgin, 

N.B.— Megasea rubra.- Miss E. C. Hichol'tts. —Golden 

Polypody (Phlebodium aureum). - J. M. IP.— Drooping 

Star of Bethlehem (Omlthogalum nutans), a native of 

Britain.- W. M. Bay lie.— Erica carnea.- Mrs. Roger. 

—Green leaves from tree. Service-tree (Pyrus SorbusV 
Other specimen, Pyrus florlbunda. Please number speci¬ 
mens in future.-S. D. D.— 1, Bird Cherry (Prunus 

Padua); 2,MedlarfMespilus)(species)apparently ; but poor 

specimen.- Alpha —1, Ajuga reptans; 2. Berber!* 

Aquifolium ; 3, Epimedium pinna* um; 4, Rhodlola rosea; 
5, Arabia alblda; 6, Helleborus. Send when in flower. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNTB. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Calceolaria. —We know of no book that will give you 
the information required. Any question you may like to 

ask will be duly attended to in Gardening.- Novice.— 

The rules which are printed of the game of lawn-tennis 
will tell you all about marking oat the playing ground, 

and the dimensions, Ao-Jf.—Apply to Messrs. James 

Veitoh A Sons, Royal Exotio Nursery, Kiog’s-road, Chel¬ 
sea, London, S.W. Greenhouse.— There is no book 

that we know of that will give you anything like so much 
information on the matter as the regular reading of 
Gardening. Any queries you may send will be duly 

attended to.- Jf. P.— We know of no book that will 

suit you.- H. B.— Apply to Mr. T. A. Dickson, Centre- 

avenue, Covrnt-garden, London, W. 0.- Miss Walton. 

Apply to Messrs. James Veitch A Sons, Royal Exotic 

Nursery, King’s-roqd, Chelsea, London, S.W.- H. Stead 

—The Aprloots sent are certainly early, and appear to be 

in a very healthy condition.- W. W. —The true Gherkin 

is certainly a distinct variety of tbe Ridge Cucumber, 
although the small fruit of other varieties are often need 

for pickling.- Renfrewshire.— The Peaoh-tiees would 

be certainly better trained aa stated in Gardrnino, 
15 inches or 16 inches from the glass—9 inches is too 

near.- Edward Crewdson.— Persistent rooting out is 

the only reliable plan that we know of for clearing a lawn 
of Plantains; but it must, be persevered with all through 

the lesson.- R. if.—We know tf no handbook that 

will give you the information you require. Moat of the 
advertised manures are good in their way, and directions 

for use are sold with them.- G. S. —Apply to Messrs. 

James Carter A Co., 237 and 238, High Holborn, London, 

E.C.- James Simlcy.— An ordinary form of seedling 

Cineraria. Very common plants.- Narcissus.— “ Illus¬ 

trated Dictionary of Gardening.’* by George Nioholson, 
Royal Gardens, Kew. L. UpcottGiU, 170, Strand, London, 

W.C.- Alpha. —Apply to Mr. James Douglas, Great 

Gearies, Ilford, Essex. -X. Y. Z.— Apply to Messrs. 

Draper A Sons, Salesmen, Centre-avenue, Covent-garden- 

market, London, W.C.-C., Wimbledon. —The trees are 

attacked with the Pear-slug. Dust them over with newly- 
slaked lime. If the tree named does not bear, replace it with 

a Victoria Plum in tbe autumn.- South Devon —Apply 

to Corry, Soper, Fowler, A Co., Ltd., 16, Finsbury-streer, 
London, E.O.- Q. E. D.— Excellent and early speci¬ 

mens of Mercury or Good King Henry, a capital vegetable. 

Catalogue received.— Bedding Plants, Chrysan¬ 
themums, Roses, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Ac. 
Wood and Ingram, The Nurseries, Huntingdon. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

743. -Keeping geese.— Will “Doultlng” kindly 
give a few hints on the keeping of geese? Would a duck 
hatch them, and would the young, if well managed, be 
ready to kill by Christmas?— A. Taylor. 

744. — Space for Mens.—Will “ Doulting," or anyone 
else, kindly tell me how many hens I oould keep in a space 
45 feet wide and 2d feet long, and what sized house should 
I require ?—G. A. 

745. — Bantam fowls and slugs.— I have been 
always troubled with slugs a great deal on the beds, but 
have reduced them with lime. I see by “ Wright on Poul¬ 
try,” page 211, that Bantams do little damage to a garden, 
and are very good for their and other insects’ destruction. 
Is this so, and bow about young seedlings put out, young 
stock, and such like?— Garson. 

746 —Bladders on young chlokens.— I should 
be glad if anyone oould kindly tell me the reason of 
chicksns, when five or six weeks old, becoming covered 
with bladders? I knew of a case like it last year, and it 
has happened again this season, each time in the same 
poultry-yard. The first recovered, the last died.—B. E. A. 

747.— Ailing hen. —Would “Doulting” kindly give 
me a little advice? I have two pullets about ten mouths 
old, cross Brahma Dorking. One has laid «5 egg*, and 
still lays one egg every day ; the other haa not laid any ; 
she is the biggest of tbe two. Tbe hen has only eaten a 
little Grass and grit for three weeks. She looks very 
mopy, and sits about; her plumage looks pale, and does 
not grow like the other. Woat is wrong with her ?—Youxo 
Beginner. 


578.— Rearing ducks, etc. —In rearing 
duckling* of any ornamental breed it it always 
best to keep them in a small ran for the first 
fortnight of their existence; they will thus 
know where their food is placed, and be also 
stronger to take the water. Roughly speaking, 
ordinary chicken food, such as hard-boiled eggs, 
crumbled bread, Oatmeal, and curds well pressed 
will all come welcome, and upon this the birds 
will thrive. Later, other meals may be intro¬ 
duced, and afterwards grain thrown upon the 
water. The birds ought to be full grown when 
offered for sale, and I should prefer to buy those 
which have had their liberty. Prices vary ac¬ 
cording to the variety.— Doulting. 


“Greenhouses for the Million.” 

SPECIAL ANHOUNCEMENT. 

A £50 CREENH0U8E TO BE CIVEN AWAY. 

For Particulars and Illustration of House, 
send stamp for postage to 

ALFRED PEEL & SON, 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 

Wood Green, London, N., and Upper 
Tooting, Surrey. 

THB ORIGINAL INVENTORS OF 

PORTABLE GREENHOUSES. 

BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS, 

Greenhouses Complete from 80s. Unglased 
Lights, 6 ft. by 4 ft, 4s. 6d. each. 

13 Medals and Diplomas at the principal Horticultural ard 
other Exhibitions 

Over 15,000 in Use all over the World. 

Established 20 Years. 

The Largest, Best, and Cheapest 
Builders in the Kingdom. 


H.LASS FOR GREENHOUSES AND OON- 

VJ 8ERVATOBIE8. - Never lew than 150,000 squares 
(different elzee) in stock. Also small cheap Cucumber Phunes, 
-WAINWRIGHT A OO., Alfred-street, Boar-lane. I 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN GREENHOUSE, 
OR WINDOW BORDER 8HOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THB 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 


By 9 H. WITH, F.R.A.8., F.C.S., Trinity CoL, Dublin. 
Qntfciw full particulars of very remarkable disooveriw 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how drops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown Co perfection, and 
Fruit Trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials, Poet fieSOOm 
T ATRMAW Js CARVER. Printers. Hereford. 


Cottage Gardener's Dictionary. 

Large post 8-vo, doth 7f. fid. 

JOHNSON’S 

GARDENER’S 

DICTIONARY, 

Describing the Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables desirable for 
the Garden, and Explaining the Terms snd Up-rations em¬ 
ployed in the Cultivation. With a Reviled Supplement, in¬ 
cluding all the New Plants and Varieties to the end of the 
year 1880. By N. E. Brown, of the Royal Herbarium, Kew. 

London: George Bell & Sons, York -street, 
Coven b-g&rden. 


HARDENING ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 

IT PARTS.—This journal la published In neatly-bound 
Monthly Parrs, in which form it is most suitable for relsrenoe 
previous to the issue of the yearly volumes. Price 5d.; post 
freejd.__ 


FREE CRANTS OF LAND 

In Manitoba and other Province* of Canada. 

The reports of the twelve British tenant-farmers who visited 
Canada In 189J, and pamphlets issued under tbe authority of 
the Imperial snd Dominion Governments, containing full in¬ 
formation as to land regulations, bonu-m ranted -o settlers, 
who take up land in Manitoba, the North west Territories, 
and British Columbia; openings for capitalists, demand for 
labour, rates of wages, coat of living, ana all otb«-r parti -ul*ir, 
may be bad post free on apply ng to the Hath < on m* - 
sioner for Canada, 17, Victwia-street. London, f* W.; to Mr. 
John Dyke, Canadian Government Arent, Vi, 

Liverpool; or to ihe Government Agencies at Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin, at d 3mm i, 

CO JNIVERSITY 
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THE ‘ POTTER” GARDEN HOSE, 


JAS. GREEN & NEPHEW 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MUNSTEAD FLOWER CLASSES 

And the New (Olive Green) 

BALMORAL FlOWER CLASSES 


wiini/uiM 

Supersedes all Others. Without which 
none is genuine. 

FOR SHADINC GLASS ROOFS OF ALL KINDS. 

Is applied cold. Goes four times as far 
as the old preparations. Note its 
merits described below. 

l ib. (cost Is.) makes half a gallon for use. 
Sample 1-lb. tin, post free Is. 4}d. 

Messrs. Carlton, Contractors for the painting 
of the Glasgow Exhibition of 1888, write: 

“ By order of the Directors tee applied this Shading to 
the glass roofing of the Glasgow Exhibition , and found it 
possessed great advantages over all other preparations' tr« 
ha d met w ith. Being applied cold it teas most convenient 
To use, and while it resisted the action of the rain the whole 
season it teas at once easily removed by gentle rubbing after 
wetting. It afforded a cool and pleasant shade, at same 
time admitting an abundance of light." 

THF 


China, Glass, and Earthenware, Lamps, Lustres, and 
Flower-stands. The largest and best selected stock in the 
kingdom of Dinuer, Des ert, Tea. Breakfiut. Toilet, and 
Table Glass Services. Ornamental Goods in great variety. 
Novelties in Flower 8 ands and Table Decorations, &c. 

JA8. GREEN k NEPHEW, Sole Manufacturers of the 

MUNSTEAD FLOWER CLASSES, 

BALMORAL FLOWER GLASSES, 

Specially designed to meet the growing demand for glasses 


Prices of 60 ft. lengths: 

EXCELSIOR WIRE ARMOURED HOSE. 

Secures a perfect grip, will not uncoil when cut at any 
>art, stands enormous pressure, and wears for years. 

in. diameter, best quality.31a. 3d. 

in. „ extra t tout quality. 37s. 6d. 

in. „ best quality. Sbs. 9d. 

in. „ extra stout quality. 45s. Od. 

in. „ best quality. 45s. Od. 

; in. „ extra stout quality. 52s. 6d. 

UNKINKABLE SMOOTH SURFACE HOSE. Will not 

crack, is made »f pure rubber and canvas. Quality guaranteed. 

in. diameter, specially cheap . 14s. Od. 

in. „ best quality. 19s. Od. 

in. „ extra stout quality. 24a 6d. 

in. „ best quality. 25s. Od. 

in. „ extra»tout, quality .. .. .. 29s. 6d. 

in. „ best quality. 29s. 6d. 

in. ., extra stout quality. 36s. 9d. 

Fitted with brass nozzle, branch pipe, rose, and Jet. Catalogue 
of above, and all kinds of hose, and belting, post free. 
Awarded 10 Gold and Silver Medals. Oldest and most re¬ 
liable house in the trade. All hose carriage paid and dis¬ 
patched same day as order is received. 

ANDREW POTTER, Melbourne Works, Wolverhampton. 


of various useful shapes and sizes that shall be strong, low 
in price, and capable of holding a large quantity of water. 
Illustrated Sheet of Designs and Prices free on application. 
Our ntw Show Rooms on the ground floor are now complete 
with an entirely new assortmentof GoodB made especially for 
us by Messrs. Minton. Brown, Wesibead, Moore, Crown 
Derby Porcelain Co., Worcester Porcelain Co., Doulton, Ac. 
MUNSTEAD AND BALMORAL FLOWER GLASSES 
Prices from 6d. to 4s. 6d each. 
JAMES GREEN & NEPHEW, 

107, Queen Victoria-street, St. Paul’s, E.C. 


VT k Li LI ILILLLII 

Without which 
■ none is genuine. 

Maintains its Superiority over all Rivals 

for permanently destroying vegetation on Walks, Carriage 
Drives, Ash Tennis Courts, Stonework grown green, etc. 

Saves many times its oost in labour, and will keep 
Walks, eto., dear of Weeds for a year or more. 

Used in the proportion of 1 gallon to t5 gallons of Water. 
THE BEST TESTIMONIAL IS 




LIMITED, 

SHOE LANE, 
LONDON, E.C, 


IMPROVED 

PATTERN 

CARDEN 

ENGINE 


And for all Glass Structures that require Shading. 

Sold In Packets, Is. each. 

With full directions for use, and may be obtained 
from all Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 


And we hereby Guarantee a ll Weed Killer bearing our Trade 

Mark to be thoroughly efficient, and to give satisfaction. 

SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR QUANTITIES. 

Carriage paid on 10 gallons and upwards. 

The GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE, of 
21st June. 1890, says : 

Observations in several quarters in the past two years have 
convinced us that the “ Per fret " Weed Killer of the Horti¬ 
cultural and Agricultural Chemical Company, 97 Milton 
Street, Glasgow , is the very thing that has long been wanted. 
This is at once simple, cheap, and effective, and requires 
only reasonable care to ensure perfect action and lasting 
results. At the Royal Gardens, Knc, (he R H.S. Gardens 
at Chiswick, and other public places near London, the 
" Perfect " Weed Killer is trusted for making a clean sweep 
of the road weeds, ana, therefore, plays an important part 
in the keeping of the roads." 

Solk Manufacturers: The 

HORTICULTURAL & AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COY. 

Works: 97 MILTOX ST., GLASGOW. 

Caution.— Please carefully note our name, address , and 
trade mark , and do not be deceived by imitations. 

SOLD BY SEEDSMEN, ETC. 


Eole manufacturers: 

CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & CO., LTD., 

Office*: 

16, FINSBURY STREET, LONDON. E.O. 

Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco Storks: 

SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E. 

The PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED against 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 

Each Packet should bear the above Trade Mark. 


New Illustrated 


List, containing 
Ten Designs of 
Garden Engines. 


NEW EASY 


MOWER. 

r® Practical 

Gardeners' 

Report. 

“ One man does 
more work and 
with as much ease 
again as two men 
with our old ma¬ 
chine.” 


C. FRAZER’S EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural Builders, NORWICH. 


“The absence of 
repairs speaks 
highly for the ex¬ 
cellence of the 
I workmanship.” 


BOULTON & PAUL, Manufacturers, NORWICH. 
WATERING MACHINE. 

' FITTED WITH MIXER AND SPRAYING 

— ts APPARATUS FOR DISTRIBUTING 

- T IlK machine is specially constructed for 

c w destroying Winter 

’<??**** Mothg and Cater- 

_ X T pillars on Fruit 

; - | I n trees with PariB 

/// l ■ Green or other in- 

/// m / sect destroyer, afl 

/ ' Af recommended by 

- /ft fvt . flT iTlIVV Mr. C. Lee Camp 
// sU’Jflffll 5 wt*T\ > s ^ bell, Glows tone 

/ Ihirf *, lIllllLJl'?/ W Court, Hoes 


' cuT«84iNCK nut. at all fatigued.” ^ 

Apply for List and name of Local Agent to Sole Licensees , 

SELIG, SONNENTHAL & CO., 

85, Queen Victorta-atreot. London. E.C. 


Span-roof Forcing Pits, adapted for growing large quantities 
of bedding plants or for forcing Oucumotrs, Melons, Tomatoes. 
Ao Constructed in principals and lighrs. Painted three 
coats of oil oolour, ana lights glazed witb .l-oz. English glass 


DONT POT YOUR CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Nor any other plant, without putting a 

PATENT INVINCIBLE CROCK 


1 M I If i" with 

t ,/y j\ WL I A .Ji/aM fpowerful pump and 
■ 'aAi # - t - jil I WO delivery hoses 

i l^EEteFfelll - «ith jet s & sprayer« 
^ . J also dashers for 

..., tion well mixed 

ii * Cv ' *'° AW ®* whilst in use. 

Specially suited for cleaning Hope. Illustrated General 
Catalogue of Horticultural Implements free on application. 
BOULTON k PaUL. NORWICH. 


PORTABLE GARDEN FRAMES 


in the pot. They keep out worms and other vermin ; save 
time, trouble, and annoyance, are unbreaka le, and UBt for 
years. A Gardeners opinion : “ When the Invincible Crocks 
are well known they will be used as regularly as the pots 
themselves Nothing can be better." 30, le.; 100, 3e • 1 000 
20s., free, only from the Patentee— 

A. PORTER, Stone House, Maidstone. 


of all kinds always in stock. 

CUCUMBER FRAME LIGHTS, 

6 ft. by 3 ft. 10 in., glazed and painted, 15s. each. 
Unglazed and unpaintea, 6s. each. 

Orders of 40 b. value carriage paid to any railway-station in 
England and Wales, also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and 
Belfast. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Conservatories, Greenhouses, Garden 
_ Frames. <tc , post free 

TANNED NETTING, 2 yards wide, l^d. pei 

J- yard. Ifs. per 100 yards; 4 yards wide, 3d. per yard,20s 

S r 100. NEW TWINE NETTING 1-inch meshVl yard wide, 
.; 2 yards wide, 4d.; 4 yards wide, 8d. per yard. COTTON 
NETTING, 54 inches wide, 9 meshes to square inch, 7d. per 
yard—best article to proteclFruit-trees, 4c. HEXAGON 
NKTS, 72 meshes to inchjrfSffc per yard.—WlGULLING- 
FORD. 12?, Field-road. t-sa/TLon*If; I 


SLUCS-SLUCS-SLUCS 


GREENHOUSES. GREENHOUSES 


The GALVANIC SLUG REPELLER (Patented). 

Gives absolute protection from slugs and snails to tender 
plants, seedlings, annuals, Ac. Unlike chemical compounds 
it cannot be washed away by the first shower of rain. Cheap 
simple, and efficient. It is ever ready and everlasting; per¬ 
fectly impassable to slugs and similar vermin. In half dozen 
pkts., price Is. 6d. per pkt. of all seedsmen and from the depot. 

BURTON & CO., 

AtO, Beuthwark Street* London, K.*J. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


DAFFIA for garden tying, best quality, oy 

11 P. Post, carriage paid, 1 lb. 7d.: 2 lb., Is.: 3 lb., Is. 3d.; 


----- -- 3 lb., la. 3d.; 

tFFORDi 85, Bank-ft,, Mnidston*. 


7 lb. »J, —JAMSi 


J Length. j 

8 feet Wide. 

10 feet Wide. 

12 feet Wide. 

i 30 feet. 

25 feet. 

| 3c feet. 

£ s. d. 

1 15 0 0 

18 0 0 

20 0 0 

| £ 8. d. 

17 0 0 

20 0 0 

23 0 0 

£ s. d. 

. 20 0 0 

I 22 10 0 

27 10 0 
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ROSES. 

TEA-ROSES IN POTS. 

The crop of flowers that may be expected from 
pot-growa Tea-R03ea next winter and spring is 
to a great extent dependent on how the plants 
are managed daring the summer from the time 
that the principal blooming is over up to 
antumn. Unless they are carefully and liberally 
treated after flowering, so as to enable them to 
make good the strength they have lost, a falling- 
off will be seen in both the size and quantity 
of the flowers. As a rule strong wood makes 
fine flowers. Plants that were forced so as to 
begin blooming shortly after the beginning of 
the year will soon require potting. This opera¬ 
tion should be done every year with the Tea 
varieties when they have been for a time in a 
state of comparative rest. When in good condi¬ 
tion the Teas are never wholly dormant. The 
repotting is necessary to admit of the old soil 
being replaced with new, which is requisite, for 
though much may be done to keep up its 
fertility by the regular application of manure 
in one form or other, still the roots extract 
some elements from the soil which cannot easily 
be replaced by ordinary manures. Nothing but 
the best loam should be used ; it ought to be 
rather heavy than light in texture. In localities 
where the soil is light and sandy, I should ad¬ 
vise yellow clay or, better still, marl if it oao be 
had, being freely mixed with the loam. Which¬ 
ever is added should be well pulverised by being 
allowed to get thoroughly dried through in the 
sun, after which, if Blightly moistened, it will 
crumble down into small bits. This, with a 
liberal addition of rotten manure, is the next 
best soil to loam that is heavy enough to require 
sand with it. As much of the old material should 
be got lid of as can be done without injury to 
the roots, any breakage of which must be 
avoided, for even under the best cultivation 
they are not too numerous. In the size of pots 
used it is necessary to be guided by the size of 
the plants and the more or leas vigorous nature 
of the variety. Avoid overpotting. Drain 
well and secure the drainage, so as to prevent 
the soil getting carried down into it, by a layer 
of fibrous matter on the top of the crooks. The 
soil can scarcely be made too solid in the pots. 
Care should be taken not to make the pots too 
full, and room should be left to admit of suffi¬ 
cient water being given at one application to 
moisten the soil all through. After potting, the 
plants should be stood for a time in a house or 
pit where the atmosphere can be kept a little 
oloeer than ordinary, so as to encourage root 
aotion. Where the intention is to have the 
plants in the best possible condition they should 
never be exposed out-of-doors. Where, as often 
happens for want of room, there is no reoourse 
except turning them out, strict attention must 
be given to watering, and also to seeing that 
mildew, green-fly, or red-spider are not allowed 
to infest them, if any of these pests are per¬ 
mitted to gain a footing, it is impossible for the 
plants to do well. B. 


705.—Rose W. A. Richardson notl 
flowering?. —This Rose, like most of the I 
Noisettes, flowers freely under glass if the long! 
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young shoots are well ripened. They should be 
trained in a light part of the house, and when 
pruned only the soft points should be 
shortened. I have never had any difficulty in 
flowering this variety either under glass or 
outside on the south wall, if the knife is not 
used too freely.—E. H. 

-The sole reason “R, W.V Rose did 

not flower this spring is became it had not made 

f 'owth that was established and well ripened. 

take it that the plant is now making healthy 
young shoots that are already some 9 feet to 
10 feet high. If “ R. W. ” keeps these growing, 
and gets them ripened before the cold, dull 
winter weather sets in, he will find this grand 
Rose flower freely enough to suit anyone. It 
must have its summer wood ripened, otherwise 
it cannot flower, which it should do from all the 
matured eyes upon these long shoots.—P. U. 

-There is nothing remarkable in the 

behaviour of this Rose. vV hen the roots have 
the run of a border it does nob usually flower 
fdr a year or two. My own plants did not flower 
for the first year, although, like yours, they grew 
well. The second year after planting they 
bloomed well and have done so ever since. Do 
not allow the young growth during the summer 
to get crowded ; it will be better to cut out the 
weak shoots where they are too thick, and allow 
the strongest to extend until the autumn, when 
they may be reduced one third in length, and 
any side growths upon them out back to within 
3 inches of the old wood.—J. C. C. 

704. — Weevils on Roses.— The only 
thing I have found that would stay the ravages 
of these insects, other than picking them off by 
hand by lamp-light, is to make the leaves ana 
the shoots of the plants distasteful to them by 
the application of a weak solution of Gishurst 
compound, applied with a syringe late in the 
evening; but I must candidly say the plan is 
only a partial suosess, as the plants require 
dressing with the mixture every night. The 
weevils, however, evidently do not like coming 
in contact with the solution, as that which falls 
on the ground makes their quarters uncomfort¬ 
able as they come up to feed. Hand-picking 
and shaking the trees afterwards, with a strong 
light to assist in detecting them, is the only sure 
remedy that lam acquainted with.—J. C. C. 

651. — Rose leaves curling:.—I think 
from the description that your Roses are suf¬ 
fering from red-Bpider. This is a nasty insect 
pest, and soon destroys all vitality in the 
foliage, and so severely cripples the plant. 
Frequent syringing with soft-soap water or any 
insecticide advertised in Gardening will de¬ 
stroy them. Take especial care to well wet the 
under portions of the leaves, as it is there the 
insects feed. Exposure to keen east or north¬ 
east winds will also cause, the leaves to curl 
and shrivel up.-^P. U7 ~ 

661.—Booes in a small greenhouse. 

—Yes, you can grow Marshal Niel and Gloire 
de Dijon in your honse, and there will be plenty 
• >f heat from the flue ; but when this is used you 
nuat take care to have the walk and wall 
damped down with water occasionally, or else 
the dry air from the fine will cause red-spider 
to increase apace. You could procure plants in 
pots, and either pot them on into 12-inch sixes, 
using a good strong soil,, composed of turfy loam 
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and manure; or you could turn the plants out 
into a small border. This would be best, if it 
could be made on the same system as a Vine- 
border—partly inside and partly out. Set the 
plants just inside of the wall, and let the soil be 
the same as recommended for the pots. Pruning 
should be done directly they have finished 
flowering by cutting away the growth that has 
blossomed, and so inducing as much sap as possible 
to flow to the young shoots springing from the 
bottom. These must be thoroughly well ripened 
before winter seta in, and will then flower their 
entire length the following summer. You ean 
also grow a few Tea-scented Roses in pots, and 
I consider the 12 most suitable kinds to be: 
Rubens, Catherine Mermet, Nipbetos, The 
Bride, Souvenir d'un Ami, Mad. Lambard, 
Fr&ncisca Kruger, Mad. F&lcot, Anna Olivier, 
Innocent® Pirola, Perle des Jardins, and Luoiole. 
-P. U. 

-In a house so small I should not prefer¬ 
ably grow Marshal Niel, which is strong of 
habit, requiring considerable space for its 
proper development, and, grand Rose though 
it is, I do not consider it so suitable tor 
small houses as some of the more moderate 
growing Teas. Neither is it so useful, as it is 
soon out of bloom, aod all through the summer 
there are no flowers to gather, whereas with 
such kinds as Niphetos, Adam, Safrano, and 
Perle des Jardins, one may have buds and 
flowers to cut nine months out of the twelve. 
Gloire de Dijon is also one of the best 
Roses that can be. grown either under 
glass or in the open air, for it yields flowers 
until quite late in autumn. If Mar&hal Niel 
is much desired I should put one plant at the 
end of the house, and train one shoot along the 
roof. This would not be any great impediment 
to the growth of a few Niphetos underneath, 
this being a compact-habited, rather slow- 
growing Rose, that may be kept in bush form. 
Presuming that the house is of span roofed form, 
the opposite side may be covered with a “Glory/’ 
but under this no other Rose can be grown. 
The Marshal should be cut back every 
year after blooming quite hard, and the 
growth made left as long as the honse will 
allow for the following season's flowers. 
This is the only way in which this fine Rose 
can be made to produce its blooms in perfection. 
It forms them on the wood made the previous 
summer, so that this must not be cut away hard, 
as is the case with Roses generally. The other 
Roses will give blooms from the latter end of 
May till November without artificial warmth ; 
and with a little fire, blooms of Niphetos can 
be had in April. They must, however, have 
very generous culture—abundance of water, with 
frequent top-dressings of some stimulant, 
especially when they have been .established a 
couple of years.—J. C. B. 


642.—Auricula* from cuttings. —I 

usually divide the roots of these plants in the 
autumn, although if separated during the first 
open weather alter the winter they do equally 
well. The pieces should be taken off with a 
few roots attached to them, as they then lose no 
time in making growth, and bloom freely in the 
spring. Although the alpine Auricula will grow 
and bloom well in almost any aspect, a shady 
Original from 
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border is to be preferred. Personally, I find 
them useful as border plants, and therefore' 
most of mine have to pat up with a good share 
of hot sunshine ; nevertheless, they flower well, 
and are very effective. — A. G. Butlkil 

GARDEN WORK.* 
Greenhouse. 

Wo time should &e losr now in shifting the Cbrysanthe- 
mums into their flowering-puls, using rough, rioh compost, 
and leaving space at the top of the pots for a little rich 
top-dressing bye-and-bye. Heaths of the hard-wooded 
kinds are not so much grown as they were a few years ago, 
and this is, I think, to be regretted, as they are exceedingly 
ornamental plants for a oool greenhouse. Cavendishiana 
and the different varieties of ventrioosa are as easily grown 
as hyemalis and Wilmoreana, and are very effective 
through the spring and early summer months. The princi¬ 
pal items of culture on which success chiefly hinges are 
free drainage, firm potting in good fibrous-peat, made suffi¬ 
ciently porous with clean, silver sand, and very careful 
watering. Keep the oollar of the plants well up In potting; 
if the plants are potted deeply they will become sickly 
and die. A dose, stuffy, over-heated atmosphere will not 
suit Heaths, and this is the reason why they do not thrive 
well mixed with soft-wooded plants. To do Heaths really 
well they should have a small house to themselves; or, at 
least, he grouped only with hard-wooded plants. In 
repotting Heaths I have found it best not to have any 
fixed period for potting ; but to shift each plant on just 
at the time that particular plant requires more space for 
its roots; but not to delay the potting too late in the 
season, as the pots should be fairly filled with roots before 
che sh >rt days come. The berry-bearing Solanums should 
be placed In their fruiting-pots if it is Intended to keep 
them in these through the summer. If they are to be 
planted out early in Juno they should be placed in cold 
frames to harden the foliage before planting. A sunny 
spot should be selected where the soil is light rather 
than heavy. ▲ little old leaf-mould strewn among them 
when the hot weather oomes will save watering, and the 
plants will do better, and make oleaner growth with this 
treatment. The syringe should be used frequently in hot 
weather to keep down insects. The Erythrinas, of which 
orista-galli may be taken as the type, are useful old- 
fashioned greenhouse plants of easy culture, and they 
flower at a season when the bulk of the indoor plants 
areover, exceps such soft things as Fuohsias, Pelargoniums, 
&0. I have seen very pretty masses of these plunged out 
on the lawn, the old roots being lifted and stowed away 
under the ttage when the flowering is over at the approach 
of winter. They are distinct from any other plants in 
appearance, and afford variety of a rather striking kind. 
Another old plant that will form neat specimens in 7-inoh 
or 8-inch pots is Clianthus punioeua. The only thing to 
guard against is the approaoh of red-spider; but if well- 
syringed daily the latter will not give trouble. Still, 
another old plant capable of doing good service through 
the summer and autumn months will be found in the 
Plumbago capensis. 1 have seen very nice little specimens 
in 7-inoh pots. A few wires, with both ends In the pot 
bent over to form a oone, will form a neat trainer. Unless 
something of the kind is used the plant has a loose, 
straggling habit; but when neatly tied in its effectiveness 
Is enhanced. This forms an excellent plant for covering a 
wall in the greenhouse, or to be trained round a pillar. 
The white variety, though less showy, is worth growing. 

Stove. 

Avoid over-orowdlng by taking some of the hardiest 
subjects to another house, where a little fire-heat is still 
used. Peach-houses or vineries are sometimes mode use of 
for this purpose; but be specially oareful not to introduce 
plants tbst have had mealy-bug on them at any time 
recently Into such structures, or endless trouble and 
labour will be Incurred in the future. Still, something 
must be done with the crowded stove to give room for the 
young growing specimens. Some of the hardiest Palms 
and Dracaenas may be taken to a oool-house to harden, as 
probably they may he utilised in the conservatory, or even 
used to form groups in sheltered spots in the open air 
later on. The same thing may be done with some of the 
hardiest specimen Ferns. The Bird's-nest Fern, for In- 
stanoe, when cooled down, will be quite at home in a shady 
dell in the open air towards the end of June. In dealing 
with green-fly, a light fumigation of Tobacco as a preven¬ 
tive is the best remedy. Jf ihe ihrips once get establish' d 
on Crotons or other fine-leaved plants the leaves will carry 
the marks of their work till they fall. Therefore, it is 
cheaper and better to use mild fumigations of Tobaooo 
occasionally, without waiting for the approach of the 
enemy. At the some time keep up a good supply of 
atmospheric moisture, obtained by a free use of the syringe, 
The night temperature should not be allowed to fall below 
tO degs. in the morning. If the fire is made up at night, 
with the thermometer inside the house at 66 degs., this 
will allow 6 degs. as a working margin. Host of the culti¬ 
vated stove plants may be well grown in a house regularly 
managed at this temperature. Very hot pipes are almost 
sure, unless in very oareful hands, to fill the house with 
insects. The moisture in the atmosphere must, of oourse, 
bear some relation to the temperature. On hot, bright 
days the syringe may with advantage be used three or four 
times during the day. It may not be advisable to damp 
the foliage of the plants so often, but the paths, walls, and 
stages should all be damped, so as tooause a genial vapour 
to arise. Young growing specimens of both Ferns, foliage, 
and other plants should be shifted on as required ; but it 
should be borne in mind that the smaller the pots the plants 
are grown in, provided there is no sacrifice of strength, the 
more useful they will be. Something may be done when 
the pots are filled with roots with liquid made from sheep 
or oow-manure, or a weak solution of soot will be found 
useful, and the farmyard tank may be requisitioned. But 
it is not desirable to give stimulants till the plaots have 
filled the pots with roots. Cuttings for raising young 
stock of all kinds of stove plants will root now in a brisk 
bottom-heat, if kept oloae and shaded. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than ie here indicated with equally good 
results. 


The Usee of a North House. 

No establishment where a general oolleotion of plants 
is grown is complete without a house with a north aspect 
for retarding them, or for assisting some to carry their 
bloesome for as long a period as possible. Azaleas, Pelar¬ 
goniums, and other plants when in blossom may have 
their season mnch prolonged by keeping them in the oool, 
shady atmosphere of the house built against the book of 
the vinery or plant-stove it may be. To the exhibitor 
such a house is absolutely necessary, to enable him to time 
his plants to the minute, as it were, and a house with a 
north aspect is always useful even in winter for Ferus, Aza¬ 
leas for late flowering, and other things which requiretobe 
kept quiet for a time. The walls may be draped with the 
Lapagerias alba and roeea. These succeed admirably 
planted In a well-drained bed of flbroue-peat in a shady 
position ; in fact, a north house for many purposes is quite 
as useful as are those with better aspects. 

Window Gardening. 

The late oold nights have given trouble to more than 
one ambitious window gardener who hod filled his out¬ 
side window-boxes with •• Geraniums,” Fuohsias, &o., in full 
bloom. It is even more important that the plants should 
be strong and well hardened than that they should be full 
of floweis when first set out. It is always wise to wait till 
the 20th of Hay is past before placing outaide anything 
likely to suffer injury from exposure to several degrees of 
frost; but we may reasonably hope that the wont is now 
over, and that baloonies and window-boxes may safely now 
be deoorated. For exposed sunny situations nothing suc¬ 
ceeds like Pelargoniums of the Zonal section. Baloony rail¬ 
ings may be made very bright by placing rather tall plants 
inside the railings, drawing the branche« through, aod 
training them over the front of the railings. I have seen 
thievery effectively done in one or two instanoea. At the 
end of the season the plants are stored in a oool greenhouse 
and kept dry, are repotted In spring, and placed in 
position about the end of May. It gives the appearanoe 
of a hedge of Pelargoniums, and is very attractive at a small 
expense in keeping the plant* from year to year. Among 
useful plants for indoor decoration are double Petunias 
and Hydrangeas. The latter in the shape of young plants 
in 6-inch pots, with one large cluster of blossoms on the 
top, are very effective. It is beet to strike the cuttings 
now where they oannot be helped on with bottom heat. 
Young shoots will strike in a shady window, and may then 
be grown on in the open air. Callas which have done 
flowering should be placed in a sunny position in the open, 
and when the growth has been hardened a little, they may 
be planted out in the garden and kept moist. 

Outdoor' Garden. 

A good many Roses and other things were from neoessity 
planted late this season, and these, if not attended to with 
mulohing and water, will suffer, ae the season up to nearly 
the present has been unusually dry. For the same reason, 
reoently-plauted evergreen shrubs will require a good 
deal of help with the garden-engine and the watering-pot. 
Lawn-tennis grounds that have been laid down late should. 

If possible, be flooded with the hose, and when In a damp 
condition, rolled several times in a plaoe with a heavy 
roller. Plantains and other weeds may still be taken out of 
lawns, though the sooner the work is done now the better. 
A light top-dressing of wood-ashes, mixed with fine soil, 
and levelled with the broom, or the back of the rake, will 
fill np the holes. A little white Clover soattered over the 
lawn will be an advantage, and will grow and thicken the 
Grass during summer. 8take Carnations and Piootees 
immediately. Also put stakes to other plants requiring 
support. Prick off Aurloulas and Polyanthuses raised in 
heat. A shady position is best for them, and the soil 
must be kept fairly moist till the plants get established 
if there does not oome rein. Sow Sweet Peaa for succes¬ 
sion. Tulips and many other spring-flowering plants are 
later than usual this year. If the beds have to be planted 
soon with the bedding plants, lift the bulbs, ha, very 
oarefully with balls and plant elsewhere to complete the 
ripening. If the beds are not required to be filled com¬ 
pletely at first, the bulbs may remain in the beds, and the 
other plants set between them. 8tooks and Asters will 
fill in very well between bulbe, as, for the most pan, they 
can be planted with the dibble, and they will not oocupy 
all the ground at present. Stocks are often too much 
crowded to flower well and continuously. They should 
not be planted less than 9 inohes apart. The East Lothian 
Stocks should have more space. Replant edgings of 
variegated Coltsfoot. 

Fruit Garden. 

Young Vines recently planted may be allowed more 
freedom of growth than would be desirable if It was in¬ 
tended to take a orop of Grapes the second year. If any¬ 
thing like permanency is desired, it is unwise,I think, to 
orop young Vines too soon. Of oourse, the second year a 
bunch or two may be left at the bottom wire to prove the 
sorts. The main objeot for the first year should be to 
enoourage root aotlon, and this is best done by allowing 
as muoh top growth as there is room for. At the end of 
the first year out the young oanes down to the wire. The 
house may be made to pay expenses by planting Tomatoes 
the first and second seasons till the Vine* net thoroughly 
strong, and are capable of carrying a full orop. Or a orop 
of French Beans msy be taken from the borders, witn 
Strawberries on shelves slung from the roof. It is quite 
possible to make up with these and other oatoh orope for 
the time the Vines are being properly prepared for the 
twenty or thirty years of work in which there should be 
no barrenness. Vines which are cropped too early 
generally fail in some form or other before they reaoh a 
full age. Look over Grapes approaching the end of the 
stoning psriod, and remove all small berries, as these 
latter always spoil the appearanoe of the bnnch, and if 
removed before the last swelling takes place, the berries 
left will fill up and leave no irregularity in the shape of 
the bunoh. Wall-trees will require constant watchfulneai 
to keep them free from inaeota. Thera are many insect! 
cides In the market now; but the cheapest is the old 
fashioned soft-soap, with a dash of Tobaooo-Hquor added. I 
8 oft-eoap alone, if used in time, will suffice to keep all the 
aphis family in check. As a preventive wash, one ounoe of 
soap to each gallon of water will suffioe. Strawberries in 
pots or boxes in unheated houses or pits msy with advan¬ 
tage be syringed with sulphur-water onoe or oftener should 
there be any signs of mildew. Some of the large fruited 
kinds ore rather subject to mildew. Marguerite and Sir 


Charles Napier, for inatanoe, ore sometimes injured by 
mildew; but a HtUe sulphur In the water before the fruit 
begins to oolour will keep them free from it. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Keep the hoe going among young crops. Thin Parsnips, 
Carrots, and Onions. Sow Chicory. Earth up early 
Potatoee, and fork between the rows of the main crops as 
soon as the plants can be distinguished ; this is very neces¬ 
sary on heavy land. Sow late Peas in trenches. Duke of 
Albany is a good-cropping, handsome-podded Pea. This 
Li, I think, one of the beet Peas for general oultore of 
reoent introduction Perhaps the word recent ought not 
to have been used, as it is not very new. Beetroot may 
still be eown. A little nitrate of soda may he placed in the 
drills with advantage; but not more tnan a couple of 
pounds to the square rod should be used. Dust young 
Onions with soot as a preventive to the Onion-fly. Plant 
more Scarlet Runners and Dwarf French Beano. In cutting 
Asparagus remove all the young “grass” until cutting 
oeases for the season, if permitted to grow it leads to dete¬ 
rioration of the beds. Nitrate of soda forms a useful draw¬ 
ing In small quantities. Basil and Marjoram that have been 
raised in heat should be hardened off and planted on a 
south border 6 inohes apart. French Beans in pots In 
vineries and Peach-houses must be kept free from red- 
spider by frequent syringing. A little sulphur in tbs 
water will be found useful At this season, if possible, 
French Beans should be grown by themselves iu pits. A 
small pit will furnish a good many dithea. Prick oat 
tarly-sown Brooooli, and sow a few seeds of one or two 
late kinds for standing the winter. Sow also Walohsren 
and Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. Plant out Oapsioums 
iu a spare frame. Tomatoes, if well-hardened, may be 
planted against south walls; but it is important that the 

[ ilants be well hardened by gradual exposure before trust- 
og them out unprotected thus early. Set out Vegetable 
and Ridge Cucumbers. Cucumbers in frames must have 
frequent attention in thinning, pinching, and pegging 
down the shoots. Liquid-manure should be given to plants 
In full hearing with rioh top-dresting* when neoessary. 
Ventilate Cauliflowers under handlights, either by prop¬ 
ping up the south sides with bricks or by the adjustment 
of the movable top of the lights. Make a small sowing of 
green-carled Endive. It may perhaps “ bolt," though it is 
worth a trlaL Sow iu a oool position. Sow Turnips mor * 
freely now. Tie up Lettuoes owl moke sucoesUonol 
sowings. E. Hobday. 
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Work in the Town Garden. 

Lose no time in getting Pelargoniums, in variety. Petu¬ 
nias, Verbenas, Lobelias, and other so-oalled “bedding- 
plants," set out in the beds and borders now. This showery 
weather is Just the thing for planting out, and if property 
hardened off and the weather is tolerably favourable, they 
will grow right away aod soon produoe an effect. Calceo¬ 
larias ought to have been planted a month ago in rich, 
deep soil, and in this oase will be growing freely by this, 
and will stand almost any amount of hst weather unin¬ 
jured. I always like to plant everything of this kind 
rather thiokly, so that a display may be made at once— 
with our all too short summers there is no time to loee. 
Many of the large-flowering show, regal, and Frenoh var- 
ietiee of Pelargoniums suooeed capitally when planted out 
during the summer, and afford a nice ohange from the 
Zonal*, though with few exceptions they do not flower eo 
continuously as the latter. It should, however, be borne 
in mind that they grow very strongly in good soil, and 
ought, therefore, be allowed from l foot to 2 feet apart. 
Like the Zonals, they bloom best in soil that is by no 
means rich, yet not very poor—sandy loam is most sail- 
able, and it should be made quite firm. The beautlfol 
double-flowered Ivy-ieaved class also make a fine bed 
in a dry, warm aeaaou, especially if the situation is open 
and sunny; but for these also the ground should be rather 
poor than rioh. When it is desired to grow Zonals and 
othersof this olass in beds of which the soil has to be made 
rich for other things, a good plan is to use plants in 6-la oh 
pots, and simply plunge these to the rims In the soiL 
They need rather more core in watering thus, but do not 
grow nearly so rank as they would if planted out, and sel¬ 
dom fail to bloom well. Carnations are growing fast now, 
and beginning to push up the flower-stems, which must be 
supported by neat sticks, hut do not make the tlea tight. 
See that the soil it quite firm about the roots, and if not, 
make It eo ; this can be done muoh better in most oases 
now that rain has fallen. Top-dress with rioh soil—burnt 
earth mixed with a little guano and soot is exoellent—if 
there Is any reason to suppose the soil Is looking in nutri¬ 
ment ; and if large blooma are wanted, thin out the buds 
more or less severely as soon as they can be got hold of. 
Priok out seedlings sown in April direotly they can ba 
handled; there is still time to sow for next year’s flower¬ 
ing if done at once. I have plants now pushing up the 
flower-stems that were not sown until the end of last June, 
and stood out all the winter. Newly-planted Hollyhooks 
and other herbaoeous plants must be kept oonatantly 
moist, so as to keep them steadily moving. Now is the 
right time to plant out the blue and white Passion-flowers, 
as well as Lophoepermums, Maurandyaa, and other com¬ 
paratively tender oreepen. B. O. R. 

THU COMING WllK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from May 30 th 
to June 6 th. 

Thinned the young wood of Peaches on walls, and nailed 
in the longest shoots, washing the trees with soft-soap and 
water. The Morello Cherries also have been well syringed 
with soap-suds from the laundry. Looked over Aprioots 
to destroy maggots in curled up leaves, and washed Plume 
on walls with soap-suds. Prepared Celery trenches, and 
planted Celery. Sowed Marrow Peas. Dwarf French 
Beans, Lettuoes, late Brooooli, and Endive. Drew earth 
up to Potatoes just through the ground. Thinned 
and weeded Onions, Carrots, and Parsnips. Stirred the 
soil among herbaoeous plants. Put stakes to Phloxes and 
other plants that will need support by-and-bye. Continued 
the planting of bedding plants. Planted L«eks in trenohesi 
Potted Chrysanthemums into flowering-pots. Prioked off 
Cinerarias and Primulas. Sowed Rosette Cole wort* foe 
filling up vacant land by-and-bye. Prioked out Wall¬ 
flowers, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams. Antirr hinum s, 
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lux Planted out cut-down plant* of Eupatoriums and 
young plant.* of Salvia* for lifting in autumn for winter 
blooming. Sowed Early Horn Carrot* to ooniinue the sue- 
cession of young Carrot*. Sowed Parsley for winter uae. 
Planted out Arum Liliea. The plant* have been divided into 
single crowns, the small one* being planted closer together 
than those of targe aiae ; but most, if not all, will flower 
next winter. Toe smallest plant* generally, in some cases, 
pro luce one or two good flowers in 5-inch pots. Planted 
out Stocks, Alters, Marigolds, Zinnias, Ac., to All vacancies 
between herbaceous plants in borders Planted out a few 
of the strongest plants of the forced Strawberries, having 
first dipped them in a mixture of soft-soap, sulphur, and 
water to cleansa the foliage from red-spider, mildew, £o. 
Made up a Mushroom-bed under a north wail. Cleared out 
beds from Mushroom house which bare done bearing. 
It is always a rule to dear out everything once a year and 
cleanse and whitewash the inside of the building. Sinoe I 
have adopted this plan there has been less trouble with 
wood lice. The old bedu come in useful for top-dressing 
and other purpose*. Tied up Lettuoes, and eowed French 
Breakfast Radishes and Cress. Sowed a good breadth of 
Snowball Turnip. They will oome on well now. Sowed a 
little superphosphate in the drills with the seeds—just a 
mere sprinkle. I find It stimulstes (he plants, and en¬ 
courages them to grow away from the fly. Dusted Turnip* 
already up with lime and soot as a precaution agsinst fly. 
A free use is also made of the hoe between the rows. 
Tolled up the hardy fernery. The growth now is very 
interesting. Water has been given to some of the plant* 
growing in a dry spot, as the soil was very dry. Potted 
double Primulas into 5-inch and 6 inoh pots, and placed 


as soon as ripe—that is to say, in July—the show 
varieties in well-drained pots, the alpincs in 
pans or botes ; the best compost is composed 
of good turfy loam, Well-decayed cow-manure, 
ana a little sharp sand. As soon as the young 
plant* are large enough to handle, prick them 
out about two inches apart. Until thoroughly 
established, even the alpine varieties will be 
the better for the protection of a cold frame, 
and in the autumn the show varieties will 
succeed best in a cool, light green house.—A, G, 
Butler. 


TRBBS AND SHRUBS. 

UARRYA ELLIPTIC A. 

There are various kinds of Garrya in cultiva¬ 
tion, but this is the one moot generally grown. 
There are male and female forma of it, but the 
most elegant is the pollen bearing or male plant. 
In the Bouth of England it is one of the best 
subjects for planting against a wall, trellis, or 
fence. It grows so rapidly that nnder proper 
treatment a considerable spaco can be covered in 


Garrya elliptica on a porch at Swanraore Park. Engraved from a photograph sent by Mr. E. Molyneux. 


them lu a cold frame facing north. Gave a further thin¬ 
ning to clumps of hardy annuals, leaving all the strong- 
growing things 0 inches apart, and the smaller ones, 
such a* Nemophilas, Ac., 4 inches apart, loosening the 
salt after thinning, and mulching with a little sifted lesf- 
mould. Thie U of immense odvant age. Put stakes to Scar¬ 
let Runner*. Moved plants of Vallota purpurea that have 
finished growth to cold frames. Shall give less water to 
induce thorough ripening; but a* this plant is an ever¬ 
green, the srit must be kept fairly moist. Moved a part 
of tbs stock of Kuobaiis amaxonica to a cooler house to 
rejt. With plenty of plants in good sited pots it is quite 
easy, by varying the treatment, to have some always in 
bloom. Sponged the leaves of plants in the stove with a 
aoapy wash. Put in more Pink cuttings in frames. If kept 
close and moist they will soon form roots, and will then be 
hardened off and planted outside. Will make good plant* 
for potting up in autumn for forcing. Shifted on Bouvar- 
dias. Potted earliest Cyclamens into 5-inch pots, and 
moved to cold from*. When treated same os Primula# 
during summer they will flower early next winter. There 
are later plants coming on. Filled wlndow bixee with 
Pelargoniums, Marguerites, Tropx’olums, Lobelias, Ac. 


G18 —Show and alpine Auriculas.— 

Show Auriculas are less hardy than the alpine 
varieties, and consequently require the protec¬ 
tion of a frame during the winter ; the flowers 
are more or less covered with a mealy paste, 
which subdues the colouring and gives it a more 
delicate appearance. The.aged should bOfSown 
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a very few years. Even in the northern coun¬ 
ties it makes excellent progress when a good 
position can be afforded it. As a shrubbery 
plant it succeeds well, forming a dense bush, and 
if in a sunny spot au abundance of blossoms will 
be annually produced. The weeping character 
of the long, catkin-like flowers and the dense 
green foliage render this Garrya most suitable 
for planting on the top of a rockery of largo 
size. When pruning is done it must be judici- 
ciously carried out, otherwise a scanty crop of 
flower- will result. It is not wise to remove 
the tips of all the shoots annually, as it is from 
these that most of the blooms are produced. 
No diilioulty need be experienced in obtaining 
and maintaining a 

Stock of plants, as cuttings 6 inches or so 
long, taken off at the end of August, when the 
growth is partly ripened, inserted firmly in 
sandy soil in a cold frame, shaded from bright 
sun, and kept close until rooted, will, by the 
early part of May, form nice little plants, ready 
to put anywhere. A compost of loam, leaf-soil, 
some sand, and a small portion of peat suits 
well. Abundance of water to the roots when 
growing freely, and occasional doses of liquid- 


manure will produce shoots 3 feet long in one 
season. When growing at the base of a wall, 
more abundant supplies of water are necessary 
than when growing as a shrubbery plant. During 
hot weather in summer vigorous syringing of 
the leaves in the evening is of immeuse advan¬ 
tage in promoting a healthy growth. Early in 
November the calkins commence to unfold, and 
last for fully three months. Flowering-shoots, 
if cut and placed in vases in rooms, last a long 
time, and are very useful during the winter 
months. The two plants which form the 
subject of this engraving are growing one on 
each side of a porch facing west, with a slight 
inclination to the north. The position is much 
wiud swept. The specimens put out eight years 
since have now reached to a height of 18 feet; 
the two, including the doorway, cover a width 
of 24 feet, and they have been several times 
pruned to keep them within this limit. E. 


Holly hedges. —These are not only the 
moat compact, impenetrable, and the hand¬ 
somest of all live hedges, but they may be safely 
employed under the shade of large 
trees, where Thoru and other hedge 
trees might not thrive. The beat 
time to plant is about the middle of 
August, and thence to the end of 
September. The months of April 
and May are also suitable. To en¬ 
sure a rapid formation of a good 
hedge, plant a double row of strong 
nursery-trees, 3 feet to 4 feet high, 
cutting back any side-branches that 
interfere with close planting. When 
the planting is finished spread a 
mulch of half-rotten manure 2 inches 
or 3 inches thick over the roots. 
They should not be touched with a 
knife or shears for at least three 
years, for every leaf removed will 
check the growth. The subsequent 
management will consist chiefly in 
cutting to line in the month of April, 
and the less severely this is done the 
hotter, unless severe primness is re¬ 
quired, in which cose the sheais 
must be put into the hands of a man 
who may be trusted. It is far bet¬ 
ter, however, to rough prune with 
the knife. It is right to add, be¬ 
cause it might not occur to the 
owner of a property, that noble 
Holly hedges may be secured by 
leaving the trees to grow entirely 
unchecked and without any pruning 
whatever.—E. 

G45.— Creepers for a south 
waJL—For a low wall facing south 
the Garrya elliptica is a very pretty 
plant and sure to please. Escallonia 
macrantha, E. Philippi ana, E. mon- 
levidensis, E. rubra, Cydonias in 
variety, Cotoneaster microphylla, 
the strongest growing varieties of 
Euonymu*, Griselinia litoralis, Ber- 
beris Darwini and B. stenophylla, 
Lonicera aureo-reticulata, and all of 
the Ivies are very suitable for “ Eal¬ 
ing V’ purpose, and all the plants named are 
evergreen.—P. U. 

70S.— Sowing Aucuba-neods. —These are beet 
•own as soon as ripe. They may either bo sown in boxes 
or pots in a oold frame, or in drills in the open air. Most 
of the seeds will grow next year if sown this season. A 
few may (Terminate earlier. Cover half an inch deep and 
keep moderately moist.—E. II. 

- Sow the seeds now. Theee will vegetate during 

the summer, and being free in growth, they aoon grow 
Into good specimens, and there is always considerable var¬ 
iety in the form and colouring of the leaves; some hare 
leaves altogether green, others are spotted and blotched 
in divers manners, and there Is always a fair proportion of 
male and female plants amongst the seedlings.—J. I>. E. 

60S. -Propagating the Syrlnga.-Cuttlxgs, if 
well ripened and taken as soon as the leaves fall, wilt root 
easily, or lha plants will throw out suckers freely from the 
base, which may be removed with root* attached, and 
planted out to get stroug in nursery rows for a couple of 
years.—E. H. 

-These are generally Increased from layers or 

suckers. A great quantity of these suckers will come up 
from the bottom of the plants if a little good and light 
soil be earthed up around the base. These will root into 
the soil, and may be removed next autumn with the 
youDg roots attaohed.—P. U. 


Our rradm trill kindly remember that tee art glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graph* qf plant* or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA L A WRENCIANA. 

I am in receipt of a box of flowers from H 6. 
Planing,” of a remarkable good variety of this 
Cattleya—or varieties, I might have said, for I do 
not thick they are all from one plant, although 
I am under the impression that, from what I 
have yet seen, it keeps pretty true to its typical 
form. The plant was first introduced into this 
oountry by Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, only 
about seven years ago, so that we really have 
not yet seen it in a perfectly healthy and vigor¬ 
ous condition. This Orohid is a native of warm 
regions, and although it is found at some 
4,000 feet altitude this will not aooount for much 
reduction of temperature, for this plant grows in 
sheltered and stony banks near rivers. It would 
beadvisableto admitair allnight. This is, I think, 
one of the great secrete of success in Orchid 
growing, for anywhere in the tropics the night 
temperature is often very cold, ana the plants, I 
think, are greatly benefited by a low night tem¬ 
perature. Now, if anyone of my readers doubts 
this, let him try the experiment with some two 
or three species from a warm country. I have 
tried it myself years ago, and am perfectly satis¬ 
fied that I am right, and am therefore quite sure 
others may do the same with advantage. This 
Cattleya is really a thoroughly distinct and 
beautiful flower, and it continues in full beauty 
for fully five weeks, and at the end of that time 
it will be well for the plant that the flowers 
should be cut; this will enable it to gain in vigour. 
It will form new roots and leafy bulbs with 
sheaths, and if these are properly rested through 
the winter in the proper Cattleya atmosphere, 
all will be well with the plants, but let them be 
slightly more moist than other Cattleyas are 
kept at this season, in order to prevent shrivel¬ 
ling. Too little thought is given to the fact 
that many Orchids grow near the rivers and 
streams in their native countries, and that, 
therefore, they benefit, to a great extent, from 
evaporation. The plant is named in honour of 
the President of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and it is one of the most beautiful and 
distinct of the whole family, and how it was 
possible to imagine this plant was C. Mossise, 
as its first discoverer is said to have done, I 
cannot conceive. Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM M AC CJLATUM. 

This is a very pretty species that has been 
imported for a great namber of years. It has 


bears numerous flowers.' The sepals and petals 
are narrower and longer, the former usually 
with a ground colour of chocolate, transversely 
barred with yellow, the petals shorter and 
broader, with a yellow ground, blotched and 
spotted with brown, lip heart-shaped, having a 
long, narrow point, white, spotted with brown. 
There is a variety of this species called buI- 

J hureum. This is figured in the Garden , 
an, 17, 1885, in which the sepals and petals 
are yellow, more or less blotched, and the lip is 
white, tipped with yellow. I hope this is made 
sufficiently distinct for everyone to understand. 
All I can say, if not, the points requiring further 
elucidation must be asked again. These plants 
require to be potted in well-drained pots, and 
the soil used should be good fibrous peat and 
chopped Sphagnum Moss, and I like to add a 
slight sprinkling of sharp silver sand, the whole 
to be pressed down firmly and well. They 
thrive in the temperature of the OdontoglossUm- 
house, but like exposure to sun and light* espe¬ 
cially during the winter months. 

Matt. Bramble. 


been lost to cultivation more than once, and K 
again been reintroduced ; and from some forms ' 
wnich I have seen recently in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester I am led to predict a finer race 
and more extended growth of the speeies. The 
plant belongs to the same section of O. cor¬ 
datum ; in fact, this species was figured under 
the name of maculatum by Hooker in the 
Botanical Magazine , 4,378, and this, no doubt, 
has led to the confusion into which “ J. W.” 
has been thrown. He says they have nothing 
in common with each other; but in this state¬ 
ment I beg to differ, because the plant does 
appear to have very similar markings. “ J, S.” 
also sends me two blooms from different plants 
for my opinion. These are of good average size 
and colour; but daring this last week I have 
seen a flower that was as large again as the 
ones received from "J. 3.,” of Bristol. Its 
name (maculatum) refers to the beautiful spot¬ 
ting of its petals and its lip, which have a 
yellow ground, the petals being thickly spotted 
with bright Chestnut-brown. The lip is trowel¬ 
shaped, more or leas dentated at the margin; 
the sepals chooolate-brown, edged with yellow, 
and they are from 2 inches to 3 inches across : 
the spike is about a foot long, and I think about 
eight flowers are as many as I have seen it carry 
at one time, so that when “ J. S.” says his plant 
has borne eight blooms on it he may reckon he 
has a specimen that has almost attained to its full 
size. Such isO. maculatum, which, very foolishly, 
has also been called O. Luddemannianum, and 
also 0. anoepi; but the flower whioh “ H. 
Leonard ” speaks of, O. cordatum, is very dis- 
tinot, and can scarcely be confounded with 
maculatum, and these may be taken as its main 
points of difference. O. maculatum is a densely 
tufted species, whilst O. cordatum has an 
ascending, creeping stem; the spike is also 
much longer, and islrgquently branched, and 


HOEING. 

This ought not,to be delayed till the weeds are 
nearly fully grown, but, on the oontrary, the 
work should be carried oat as much as possible 
when the weeds are quite small. If the whole 
of the surface of the ground between any kind 
of crops be lightly stirred with the hoe, not 
only will the weedsehowing plainly be destroyed, 
but many only just pushing through will also be 
similarly treated. Frequently stirring the sur¬ 
face of the ground with flat hoes is also one of 
the best preventives of slugs, as it greatly checks 
their breeding. There is yet another important 
advantage attending this comparatively light 
work. Many soils, especially where clay abounds 
in large or small quantities, are apt to bind 
badly in wet weather, and this is followed by 
cracking in dry, hot weather. Keeping the 
surface loosened with a hoe prevents the rapid 
loss of moisture by evaporation and the conse¬ 
quent cracking, and also admits the warm, moist 
air to the roots of plants—a form of food they 
greatly appreciate. It will thus be seen that 
the more often the hoeing is repeated the better 
it will be for the crops—in fact, it is advisable 
to use the Dutch hoe three or four times early 
in the season, rather than delay this operation 
till the weeds have gained a strong foothold, 
and when merely hoeing them up will not 
be sufficient to destroy them. Anyone in- 
I experienced in the use of the hoe and gardening 
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matters generally must not go recklessly to work 
wherever an apparently blank space is to be 
seen, or he may cut up quite small peedling 
vegetables or flowers. By this time, however, 
Onions, Parsnips, early Beetroot and Carrots, 
Peas, Beans, and Spinach would in many in¬ 
stances be sufficiently advanced not to be mis¬ 
taken for weeds, and between the rows of these 
there ought to be good scope for hoeing. 
Naturally, it will be most effective if performed 
while the sun is shining brightly on the ground, 
but this, as a rule, is rather too trying for the 
amateur, and on the whole his services may 
well be turned to good account either in the 
mornings or evenings of hot days, and any time 
during dull weather. Then there are the fruit 
quarters and other positions that pay for timely 
attention, and the more robust amateur may 
here find better play for hts zeal in the use of 
either a Dutch hoe or if need be a somewhat 
heavier tool. Some of the most troublesome 
weeds, including Couch Grass, Convolvulus, and 
Buttercups, may be kept down and eventually 
destroyed by the hoe only. The ground being 
frequently hoed over, the young shoots are cut 
off each time, and if the top-growth is thus 
effectually stopped, the toots must also oollapse 
in due course. W. 

697.— Guano for plants in pots.— I 
prefer to use this rather weak—say half an ounce 
to the gallon of water—and apply it twiceor three 
times a week, rather than give strong doses at 
longer intervals. Of oourse, only plants in 
robust health require stimulants. Guano is very 
stimulating, and I think-it should only be-given 
when the plants are approaohing the blooming 
stage.— E. H. 

-Although there we so many other sorts 

of concentrated maunres; it is doUbtfnl if * any 
of them are so suitable for amateurs as guano is, 


as it quickly dissolves in water, and if not given 
in excess, it is an excellent stimulant. Those 
who are not accustomed to use it should be con¬ 
tent to confine themselves to weak doses, given 
once a week, until they have learnt by observa¬ 
tion what effect it has on different plants. Half 
an ounce to 1 gallon of water is quite enough to 
begin with. As a matter of fact, that is as 
much as young and growing plants, particularly 
of such things as Fuchsias, Balsams, Tuberous 
Begonias, and Mignonette, require. Older 
plants that have filled their pots full of roots 
will bear it a little stronger, or 1 ounce of guano 
to the same quantity of water. Once a week is 
often enough to give it, except it is to plants in 
pots that are much exhausted, either by tbs 
production of large quantities of fruit or flowers. 
Amateurs should remember that all the concen¬ 
trated manures are of a heating nature, and 
that plants treated with them require more 
root-moisture after two or three applications 
than they did before.—J. C. C. 

THH KIT0HBIN GARDHN. 

TOMATOES IN THE OPEN. 
Tomatoes not protected by glass are, and doubt¬ 
less always will be, a very uncertain crop, but 
those who are only partially successful with 
them will find they pay well for the trouble 
taken in their culture, while if a favourable sea¬ 
son is experienced, they may prove the most 
remunerative open-air fruit or vegetable grown. 
Given a dry, hot summer, they will produce and 
ripen fruit in any quantity, and what we have 
most to dread is a dull, cold, and wet season. 
In our variable climate we never know what to 
expect, but if we go to work in anticipation of a 
bad summer, there is much less likelihood of 
failure. Few need to be told that Tomatoes 
frequently suoceed well in the open ground, 
clear of, but sheltered by walls, fences, and 
hedgerows, though it must be admitted that 
these are the positions where complete failures 
most often occur. All things considered, there 
are no sites for this crop to equal a sunny or 
south wall. Not only do the plants derive much 
benefit from the heat radiated from these walls, 
but the roots also have comparatively dry and 
warm quarters, everything, therefore, being 
favourable to a good, early start* Not unfre- 
quently south walls are much the driest place In 
the garden, very little rainfall reaching anything 
at the foot, and this is exactly what saves tile 
Tomatoes from disease, the Potato-fungus rarely, 
if ever, effecting a lodgment on dry foliage. 
Garden walls being constructed principally ter 
forwarding hardy fruits, those in charge strife 
to cover them as much as possible with good 
trees, this leaving but little space between them 
for Tomato culture. Even in this case 
Sunny walls can yet be found for the letter 
in most gardens, notably the high fronte ef 
forcing and other houses. I have frequently 
taken exceptionally heavy crops of fruit from 
plants trained up front walls from 3 feet to 6 feet 
in height, and hope to do so again this season. 
A deep rich border is not needed, our plan being 
to form a temporary ridge of fairly rich loamy 
soil from 12 inches to 15 inches in depth, 
and about 18 inches wide. Those who have 
lenty of turves at their disposal could easily 
juild a front wall of these, or the soil might be 
enclosed with the aid of a loose brick wall. The 
walls of forcing-houses » are never really cold, 
and these raised ridges of fresh soil are the most 
quickly warmed by both the walls and sunshine. 
Any kind of fairly rich compost answers well 
for these positions, a mulching of either decay¬ 
ing leaves or short manure being given when 
dry, hot weather sets in. If there is plenty of 
head room the plants may be trained upright, 
but ours are trained obliquely, which gives a 
greater length of fruiting growth. They suoceed 
well planted 12 inches apart, and there is no 
necessity to stop the plants when the roof of a 
low house is reached, especially if a heavy crop 
of green fruit is desired. As I have previously 
suggested, it might pay well to construct walls 
4 feet or more in height, fitting movable lights 
or glass copings to these principally for Tomato 
culture, such conveniences also being utilised 
for forwarding vegetables before being required 
for Tomatoes and late in the autumn for protect¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums duly transplanted from the 
Lopen ground. 

Sunny fences are sometimes devoted to 
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Tomatoes, these being the next best thing to 
warm walls. I have covered quite high fences 
with strong old plants that have previously 
ripened the principal portion of their early-set 
crop under glass, and a heavy, if somewhat late, 
supply of ripe and green fruit was obtained 


be overtaken by disease as any grown clear of 
shelter of any kind, but they produce more 
quickly than the latter. Tomatoes grown in the 
open and supported by stakes only often fruit 
in bad seasons, but strong plants being avail¬ 
able, there is, however, good reason why a few 
or many of them should be tried in the open in 
various southern and south-western districts. 
A rich soil is undesirable, this frequently caus¬ 
ing a rank unfruitful growth, while, on the other 
hand, progress may be much too slow on hungry 

g round. Good retentive loamy soil may well 
ave a little partially decayed manure forked 
into the surface, or, better still, a liberal dress- 


propagator. I only consume 1 gallon in a fort¬ 
night for mine, but I only use a f inch burner. 
This gives me plenty of heat, so I should imagine 
“Alpha’s” must be a large propagator. 1 am 
sure many thanks are due to “ B. C. R.” and 
others for their information on this matter.— 
VV. E. 


FRUIT. 


NOTES ON POT-VINE CULTURE. 

Tiik following notes on this subject, I think, 
may be of use to amateur and other gardeners. 
I had once, in a garden I then had charge of, 
both Melon and Cucumber-houses built; but I 
did not require the w'hole of them for that pur¬ 
pose, and 1 found that they were well adapted 
tor growing Vines in pots. I could not then 
purchase the Vines, so I had no alternative but 
to raise them from eyes, and proceeded to do so 
as follows : In January or the first week in 
February I put the eyes singly into 3 inch pots 
in pure turfy loam, with a little sand. The 
varieties were Black Hamburgh and Foster’s 
White Seedling. 1 had a gentle bottom-heat 
(about 83 degs.) in one of the pits; the pots 
were plunged in that, and I did not apply any 
water until the buds had pushed through the 
soil. If the latter appeared dry, I merely 
syringed over it. When the young Vines had 
grown a few inches I repotted them into G-inclt 
pots. The pots were again plunged in the bed, 
and when the roots had reached the sides of the 
pots these were raised out of the bed and placed 
upon its surface. The next shift should be into 
8-inch pots ; and by this time the season will be 
well advanced, and the temperature of the house 
or pit may range from 63 degs. to 70 degs. Water 
freely when the Vines are in active growth, and 
syringe the leaves with tepid water twice daily, 
in the morning and also in the afternoon, when 
the house is shut up. I generally contrive to 
have the young Vines in a sufficiently advanced 
state to be potted into their fruiting-pots by 
midsummer, or at the latest by the second week 
in July. After this the growth is exceedingly 


to each plant at once and attend regularly to 
the training, removing all side shoots and stop¬ 
ping the plants when the top of the stake is 
reached. There is little or no necessity to 
supply the Tomatoes in this or any other 
position with water after they aro once estab¬ 
lished, the only exception being in favour of 
those located where no rainfall reaches them. 
On no account should any superfluous side 
shoots be allowed to form, and a few days’ 
neglect of training leading growths may 
result in the loss of some of these by break¬ 
ages w'hen they are taken in hand. During 
favourable seasons any variety will succeed in 
the open, but the ribbed forms, notably Earliest 
of All, Open Air, Orangefield, and Large Red, 


sure cropper, and will be found one of the best 
for all sites. King Humbert or Chiswick Red, 
Golden Nugget, Vick’s Criterion, Yorkshire 
Wonder, Queen of Tomatoes, Victoria, The 
Peach, and other small or comparatively small- 


Tornato Hathaway’s EtCfUior, 


three seasons out of four. It should be borne 
in mind that there are various uses for green 
fruit; in fact, the time is not far distant when 
there will be a brisk demand for them, and 
methods of training and stopping so as to secure 
plenty of these without greatly interfering with 
the production of ripe fruit ought to be adopted 
accordingly. In this connection I might point 
out that there is no necessity to Btop the plants 
beyond the third cluster of fruit that is formed, 
very little, if anything, being gained by this pro¬ 
ceeding, the better plan being to allow the lead¬ 
ing growths to extend and to produce one or two 
large bunches of fruit for use in a green state. 
Substitutes for fences even may bo found by the 
perseveringgardener. Many years ago, when the 
good old Hathaway’s Excelsior (here figured) was 
first grown in this country, I saw a grand lot of 
it grown on an old disused Vine border, the 
plants being trained against shutters that were 
originally made for covering the same border. 
Never since have I seen a better lot of fruit on 
plants, either under glass or in the open, and I 
have repeatedly imitated that method of shelter¬ 
ing and training Tomatoes with most satisfac¬ 
tory results. Shutters 4 feet or more in width 
are frequently to be found in private gardens, 
numbers of them being used for protecting 
Vine borders, and also salading and some kinds 
of vegetables during the winter and early spring 
months. If these are fixed with the aid of stout 
stakes lengthways in a sunny position, facing 
south, yet Blopiug somewhat to the north, a 
capital site for Tomatoes will be formed. A 
little old hot-bed manure forked into and mixed 


Mercury or Good KiDg 
Henry.—1 think that there is no 
vegetable to equal this for a poor man’s 
garden. I have grown it for nineteen 
years, and have now a bed of thirty- 
six plants, which I brought from Lin¬ 
colnshire (where no garden is considered 
complete without a bed of it), twelve 
years ago, and they are as good now 
as when first I planted them. This is 
a late season, but I cut the first dish on 
the 5th May, and have had two dishes 
since, and shall hope to cut another 
ere May is out. It will continue to 
produce at this rate all through the 
summer. It should be cut in the same 
way as Asparagus, well down to the 
root, when not more than 5 inches or 6 
inches high, cutting each stem separ¬ 
ately, being careful not to cut the 
younger growth ; the stems os well as 
the leaves are eaten. After washing it, 
tie in bunches and boil in salted water 
for about ten minutes. We consider it 
not inferior to Asparagus.—J. W. S., 
Burton-on-Trent. 


heated with 


Propagator 
oil. —“ B. C. R.” wrote an article on 
this matter in Gardening about 
February, 1890. I made one from the 
directions he then gave, and I find it 
to answer perfectly. The one I made is 
2 feet 8 inches long, 2 feet wide, and 10 inches 
deep at back. I use sawdust as a heat conductor. 
At the present moment I have several strong, 
healthy young Cucumber-plants in it, and have 
recently pricked out a nice lot of Begonias. I 
see in Gardening, May 9th, page 126, that 
“ Alpha ” uses 2 gallons of oil in a week for his 


A well man a? ©it pot Vine in fruit ready for ahow or 
table decoration. (See page ItiS.) 


rapid. It is a race against time, and they 
ought to have as much neat as they will bear, 
with a moist atmosphere. In hot weather in 
July the temperature in the afternoon may rise 
to 90 degs. or 95 degs. without injury, but I 
always ventilate early in the morning, admitting 
a little air at six o’clock, increasing the venti- 
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lation as the sun’s rays act upon the glass. 
With this treatment the canes will be brown 
and hard by the end of August, and they will 
also be exceedingly strong, with large plumpeyes. 
After this time I gradually decrease the amount 
of atmospheric moisture and admit more air, 
leaving the ventilators open a little at night. 

During October I allow the ventilators to 
be freely open night and day, and by the end of 
that month the Vines will be ready to place in 
the forcing-houso. I find that they start best 
if the pots bo plunged for a time in a very gentle 
bottom-heat—say, 80 degs. A bed of leaves is 
as good as anything. The temperature of the 
house should be about 50 degs. at first, and it 
may range from that to 55 degs. When the 
buds are fairly started raise it at once to 60 degs. 
or 65 degs. iu mild weather. I do not care to 
have the temperature higher than 65 degs. at 
night until the Vines are in flower. During 
this time a higher temperature is desirable, and 
it may range from 65 degs. to 70 degs. until the 
Grapes begin to colour. The pots I use for 
fruiting Viues are 11-inch and 12-inch ones, and 
the compost merely consists of good turfy loam, 
not too much rotted, but sufficiently so to kill 
the Grass. This is torn to pieces by the hand, 
and a 9-inch potful of crushed bones, with as 
much charcoal added to each barrowful. In 
potting press the compost in firmly with a 
wooden rammer. I do not allow the Vines to 
remain plunged in the hot-bed after they are 
fairly started, but have been mo9t successful 
(with the aid of manure-water) with those that 
have been placed on a stage about 6 iuches 
above the hot-water pipes. Each Vino will 
furnish about six bunches of Grapes, and finish 
them olF well. I never use the Viues a second 
time, but I have given them away, when they 
have been planted out and succeeded well, bear¬ 
ing a crop of fruit the next, season. Pot Vines 
intended for show should, when the fruit is ripe, 
be carefully trained round stakes, as shown in 
the illustration on page 167, and in that way they 
can also be used as an ornament in the dining¬ 
room. D. 


Regrafting fruit-trees.— Where from 
any cause grafting has proved a failure, regraft¬ 
ing in May can be performed successfully in the 
following manner : Take from the tree shoots of 
the previous season’s growth. Cut off the end 
that has leaves growing on it, retaining the part 
next the base, where the buds are dormant. 
Next, saw a piece off the stock as far as the 
bark was disturbed by the previous grafting. 
Then regraft with the piece of shoot with the 
dormant buds, which will answer just as well as 
a shoot taken off beforehand, and buried in the 
soil till required for use.—L. C. K. 

71*2.— Air roots on a Black Hamburgh 

Vine —The formation of air-roots may be 
ascribed in the first place to sluggish root-action 
and a close, moist atmosphere in the house ; 
55 degs. is rather a high temperature to keep the 
Vmes when at rest. The fact that the berries do 
not require so much thinning this year shows 
that the bunches are loose and straggling, not so 
compact as formerly, and this again may be 
taken as an indication that the roots are getting 
out of touch—that is, they are getting too deep in 
the border, and when this is the case surface- 
dressings will not have the same effect as if the 
roots were near the surface. Air-roots in thom- 
selves are not a positive evil, but they serve to 
show that the Vines are making an effort to 
obtain compensation from the warm, moist 
atmosphere for the lack of nutriment in the cold 
soil their roots are now in.—E. H. 

—“ This is not an uncommon occurrence in 
vineries, and is caused by a rather damp atmo¬ 
sphere and a high temperature, with the root- 
action under ground not in the same active state 
of growth as the top. My own experience has 
led me to the conclusion that the want of root- 
action has more to do with the formation of 
these air-roots than the moist atmosphere, but 
probably, both aid in their development. Cut 
them off; they will do no harm, but it is as 
well to take the hint from their appearance that 
the proper roots are not in such an active state 
of growth as they ought to be.—J. D. E. 

113.— Fruit treed lor south and east 
Walls.— A wall facing south will grow all the 
fi ner kinds of Pears well. I should plant the 
Marie Louise on the high part of the wall; 
Brown Beurr6, Gansel’s Bergamot, Van Mods 
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L6on Leclerc, and Glou Morceau are good wall- 
trees. Peaches and Nectarines could be grown 
on the south wall. I would plant of Peaches, 
Royal George, Hale’s Early, and Bellegarde; and 
of Nectarines, Lord Napier, Pine Apple, and 
Stanwick Elruge. Morello Cherries are best on 
an east wall.—J. D. E. 


THE GOOSEBERRY. 

Tiie Gooseberry naturally divides itself into 
four distinct sections—viz., varieties producing, 
respectively, red, white, yellow, and green 
fruit, and is well worthy of every attention in our 
gardens. It is by no means particular as to 
soil or situation, but will generally be found to 
succeed beat in moderately rich ground which 
has been drained, if found necessary, trenched, 
and properly prepared for the reception of the 
plants. In the comparatively moist and cool 
atmosphere of the north of England and Scot¬ 
land, the Gooseberry is generally considered to 
succeed better and to be of superior quality than 
is the case with the same varieties in the drier 
atmosphere of the south and east of England. 
With ordinary care, however, there is hardly 
any locality iu which this fruit will not succeed. 
The bushes, placed in lines some 6 feet or 7 feet 
apart, should be subjected to an annual system 
of pruning, and in order to admit light and air 
to the fruit it is advisable to keep the plants 
somewhat open in the centre by a careful thin¬ 
ning-out of the branches. In some gardens of 
late years this 

Annual PRUNING appears to have been dis¬ 
continued aud the bushes are left to grow as 
they may, or at most to have their young shoots, 
where they may encroach upon walks or other 
adjoining objects, shortened by the hedge- 
shears. The result of this obvious neglect is 
that th -2 bushes Boon become so crowded with 
superfluous shoots that it is ne*t to impossible 
to gather the fruit, even if it should become 
ripe, and such fruit is generally, as might be 
expected, inferior to that produced by bushes 
which have been subjected to a judicious system 
of thinning or pruning. In most cases, how¬ 
ever, it is advisable to 

Delay the pruning uutil the spring is some¬ 
what advanced aud the buds are about to un¬ 
fold, as the crops of fruit very frequently fail 
from late spring frosts; the buds are also apt to 
suffer from the attacks of the bullfinch and other 
depredators, which will strip off the buds and 
thus frustrate all hopes of a crop of fruit, more 
particularly when this attack is made after the 
pruning has been performed, and, consequently, 
fewer buds'to spare. The Gooseberry is also 
amenable to various other methods of training, 
such as in the form of a standard, or a pyramid, 
or trained against a wall, where such varieties 
as the 

Red Warrington, when grown upon a north 
aspect, will succeed admirably, and the fruit will 
ripen, and has been known to keep in good 
condition until as late as the middle of Novem¬ 
ber. The plants may also with advantage be 
grown in the form of pyramids some 6 feet or 
8 feet in height, or even higher if desired, and 
will in this manner furnish fruit of the finest 
quality. Wheu it is intended to grow the 
Gooseberry in this form, the posts or stakes, 
after the lower end, or the portion intended to 
be fixed in the soil, has been well charred, 
should be securely fixed in the ground; a healthy 
young plant should then be plaoed against each 
stake, from which should be trained four shoots 
as leaders, and from these lateral branches 
should be allowed to grow in order to form the 
pyramid. Some varieties, from their natural 
style of growth, are better suited to this purpose 
than others, and possibly no variety is better 
adapted than that which has been already men¬ 
tioned—viz., the Red Warrington, which may 
hi regarded among Gooseberries as the Ribston 
Pippin is among Apples, the Moorpark among 
Apricots, or the Green Gage among Plums, &c. 
At all events, it will be found that varieties 
whose lateral branches naturally form a curve 
can more readily be made to form a graceful 
pyramid than sorts of more upright growth. 
Pyramidal Gooseberry-bushes, or trees such as 
I have endeavoured to describe, will, particu¬ 
larly when carrying a fine crop of fruit, be 
found to be objects of interest, if not of consider¬ 
able beauty, and the fruit can be readily gathered. 
The 

Bullfinch has been already mentioned as a 


deadly foe to the Gooseberry crop, as indeed he 
is to the crops of most out-of-door fruit-trees. 
Some of his friends have more kindly than 
correctly suggested that he only removes fruit- 
buds in his search for noxious insects, which 
would be equally, if not more, injurious to the 
crops of fruit. The bullfinch is, however, by no 
means insectivorous. There is, unfortunately, 
yet another fatal enemy to the Gooseberry, and 
about which no scruples need prevent the waging 
of a war of extermination. I, of course, mean 
the caterpillar, and for this pest a careful watch 
should be kept upon all plantations during the 
early spring months. There is possibly no 
more effectual remedy for this evil than the 
application of Hellebore in the form of powder, 
which can be obtained from all chemists, or in 
the form of a decoction ; if used as a powder, 
the bushes should be well dusted with the same 
on a still evening. If the decoction is preferred, 
it should be about the strength of one pound to 
ten gallons of rain-water, and should be allowed 
to stand at least twenty-four hours before being 
applied. A still evening should also be selected 
for the purpose, and the mixture applied with 
a garden syringe. Seldom more than one or 
two dressings will be found necessary, and by 
neglect of this very simple remedy the crop is often 
ruined, aud the plants seriously, if not fatally, in¬ 
jured. The fruit of the Gooseberry is useful in all 
stages of its development; in a green and unripe 
condition it is highly appreciated and much used 
for cooking, and when ripe some of the soils 
form the most delicious conserves ; while for the 
dessert table there are varieties in each of the 
four sections which some people will prefer to 
almost any other kind of fruit. What are known 
as the Lancashire varieties are celebrated for 
their immense size, and are highly valued for 
exhibition, but the quality of such fruit is 
generally found to be inferior to that of the 
small or medium sized varieties, and they are 
consequently seldom extensively grown in 
ordinary garden establishments. G. 


607— Saddle boiler inaddition toflue 

—I think “Guardian” would benefit but little by 
adding a boiler and pipes to his present arrange¬ 
ment. I assume he proposes carrying the pipes 
through the same house as the flue; if so, the 
only possible advantage he would get would be a 
cnial heat more evenly diffused than by the 
ue above, but very little increase. The lire in 
heating the water in the boiler and pipes would 
be deprived of the greater portion of its heat, 
the surplus only being left to heat the flue. 
Another matter worth consideration is, that 
the flue being cooler the draught might not be so 
keen, a loss arising in consequence. If it is 
intended to heat a separate house with the pipes 
it would most likely work well if there is plenty 
of draught, but more fuel would have to bo 
used, as it would be impossible to heat two 
houses by any method with fuel enough for one 
only. The house, too, in which the pipes were 
fixed would need to be on a higher level 
than the one in which the flue was the heating 
medium, or the pipes would be too near the 
staging, owing to its being essential that hot 
water pipes should rise from the boiler.— 
James G. Godwin. 

- Theoretically, the heat absorbed by the 

boiler and given off by the pipes would be ab¬ 
stracted from the flue, and the latter would bo 
by so much the cooler and less effective ; but in 
practice, I do not think you would find it made 
very much difference, and I should certainly ad¬ 
vise you to do as you propose—viz , to set a 
saddle-boiler directly over the existing; furnace. 
Of course, you will not get so much heat from 
a boiler so placed as from one of the same size 
properly set in brickwork, with flues running 
round it, &c., but it should heat half or two- 
thirds of the estimated amount of piping easily, 
and the flue will be little, if at all, cooler. There 
is a lot of heat wasted in the mass of brickwork 
surrounding a furnace and flue, and in practice 
I have found a combination of flue and pipes to 
work more economically and satisfactorily than 
any other system—when properly carried out, 
of course.—B. C. R. 

701 —Treatment of Libonla floribunda.— Put 

the plants into shape by pruning back straggling shoots, 
and keep them ratherc ose till the new growth comes away 
freely. When growth is finished for the season, place the 
* a in a cool frame or pit to ripen the wood, housing 
again in September.—K. H. 
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PLANTING OUT GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

The number of plants now required for decora¬ 
tive purposes makes it necessary for all who wish 
to make themost of the resources of theirgardens 
to study every means of economising labour, and 
one of tho heaviest items of work with pot 

S lants is that of supplying them with water 
uring the hottest months of the year, and to 
get over this difficulty, or rather to economise 
as far as is possible (for even when planted out, 
artificial watering is necessary in very dry 
weather) the plan of planting out, in preference 
to keeping all the summer in pots, has of late 
years become very generally adopted with many 
plants that are indispensable for winter and 
spring. The following are amongst the best 
subjects I have tried, viz :— 

Azaleas of the Ghent and mollis sections, 
that have very beautiful flowers of soft, pleasing 
colours ; these are very effective conservatory 
plants, aud if kept under glass until the middle 
of June may then be planted out with advantage. 

CALLA(RicuARDiA)iETHi0PiCAU in such great 
request both asa pot plant for decoration, having 
such fine bold foliage and large flower-spathes, 
that are very extensively used in church and 
other floral decorations, that a 
large supply of them is one of 
the necessities of a good garden, 
and they succeed admirably 
when they are planted out. 

Select a position that is shel¬ 
tered from rough gales of wind, 
and plant out early in June. 

Water freely if dry weather pre¬ 
vails, and they will push up 
splendid heads of new leaves, 
and commence to flower early in 
September, when they may bo 
lifted and repotted again. Tl e 
great thing to insure success is 
to get the roots up carefully with¬ 
out breaking, and then woik 
them into the pots with finely 
sifted soil, set them in a shaded 
house, and water copiously, both 
at the root and over the leaves. 

Chrysanthemums for ordi¬ 
nary purposes, or for supplying 
quantities of cut bloom, can be 
grown with far less trouble and 
t xDense planted out than in pots. 

Take small plants in May, and 
plant them out in well culti¬ 
vated soil about 2 feet apart, 
water freely, and as soon as they 
Btart to grow pinch out the 
leading shoots ; and beyond 
keeping free from weeds, and 
watering if prolonged drought 
exists, they will be no further 
trouble until they aro ready to 
lift for potting, which must be 
done before the frost affects the 
flower-buds. 

Dicentra (Dielytra) spectabilis is a very 
beautiful plant, but not so much grown as it 
deserves. If lifted and potted it makes a 
splendid object when in flower, with its long, 
arched spikes of pink coral blooms, and when 
these fade it can be planted out, and will flower 
freely again in the autumn. 

Eupatoriumb iu several varieties may be 
successfully grown out of-doors, as they flower 
during the winter months, and when they cease 
doing so they may be cut down close, like Pelar¬ 
goniums, and kept under glass until they have 
developed a head of fresh shoots, when they may 
be planted out on well-prepared soil ; and if the 
leading shoots are kept pinched down they will 
make hne bushes for potting up in September. 
The annexed illustration shows well how readily 
these plants can be grown in the bush form. The 
variety here figured is one of the best—E. 
riparium. 

Solanum Catsicastrum (Christmas Cherry), 
if cut down close as soon as berried plants are 
no longer needed for decoration, will now be 
nice bushy plants ready for planting out. 
Select the warmest place at command for this 
plant, so as to get the berries well coloured 
early in the autumn. Young plants raised from 
seed in heat should be pinched down and 
planted out. 

Spirea (Hoteia) japonica.— This is an in¬ 
valuable plant, as it fui 
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cession of bloom. The old plants that have 
been used for indoor work are now being planted 
out on rich soil, and will be left for one year to 
rest, and produce a late crop of bloom out-of- 
doors, and the following winter they will be 
ready for potting again. Tho main requirement 
of this useful plant is liquid-manure during the 
growing season ; it will then develop crowns 
equal to any imported ones. J. G., Hants, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BULBS IN THE GRASS. 

Many owners of gardens have a good many 
bulbs at this time of year that, having been 
used for pot-culture, and not being considered 
good enough for another year’s work of the 
same kind, are destroyed for want of a suitable 
place to plant them. Now, there are many 
places where bulbs look well, but none where 
they are more at home, or show to more ad¬ 
vantage, than under the over hanging branches 
of lofty forest-trees, where the turf generally 
grows but thinly, and is more made up of Moss 
than of Grass ; this is the very best of ground¬ 
work for bulbs to show well on, as it gives the 
necessary green, and avoids the splashing of 



Our Rkadrrs' Illustrations : Eupatorium lipaiium In flower Ei craved for Oarlkx.na 
Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. G. B. Wyman, Peterborough. 


dirt on the pure blossoms that occurs where 
they aro planted in freshly-dug soil. If the 
bulbs are dried off and stored, in the usual way, 
on dry, airy shelves, or hung up in paper bags, 
the chances are that they will get very much 
more drying than ii good for them, for however 
dry the soil may get during summer, the bulbs 
are not liable to get shrivelled or over-dried to 
any extent to do harm, but, when exposed to 
the air, the drying process is a very doubtful 
good, and to obviato this I like planting at 
once, while the foliage is still greeu, and let 
them ripen off and take their natural period of 
rest during the summer, for they will start to 
root and gather strength directly the heavy 
rains of autumn moisten the soil, and anyone 
planting out good, large masses of Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, Daffodils, Tulips, Crocuses, Snow¬ 
drops, Scillas, Aconites, Ac., now will be amply 
rewarded next spring with a lovely floral picture 
in places that too often are devoid of such 
beauty, but by dropping in these bulbs and 
Primrose-roots, and other woodland flowers, 
a very pleasing addition to the attractions of 
the garden will be secured at very trifling cost. 

J. G. H. 
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Divlding Polyanthuses and Prim¬ 
roses.— These deteriorate and sometimes go 
out of bloom altogether if allowed to remain too 
long in one place. They should bo taken up, 


divided, and replanted once in three years at 
the least. Let there be a few roots attached to 
each piece and plant it an inch deeper than it was 
before. This can be done as soon as thoy are out 
of bloom, if well attended to afterwards in the 
matter of watering ; but I generally leave it 
till the autumn. In the early part of 1889 I 
noticed a quantity of these were not showing any 
bloom. I marked them, and in the autumn I 
lifted, divided, and replanted them. Tho 
following spring there was little bloom—in fact, 
half of them failed to flower at all; but this season 
thoy are all blooming splendidly.—L C. K. 

GROWING HARDY FLOWERS. 

606.—A tone of despair seems to pervade 
“ New Hand’s ” query as to what flowers he can 
grow upon a sandy loam ? It often happens that 
when one removes to a fresh situation one has to 
absolutely change one’s ideas and practices, and 
grow other plants. All this shows how needful 
it is for a gardener to qualify himself by work¬ 
ing in many places before he accepts the respon¬ 
sibility of managing one himself. The last 
garden I had charge of was a heavy, cold, clayey 
loam ; the present one in my charge has a light, 
warm, sandy loam. I experienced no difficulty, 
because I knew the plants I could successfully 
grow in each, and of the two I 
prefer the light soil. We suffer 
more, as a rule, in the summer 
from excess than from lack of 
rain, and we can generally, by 
precaution, take measures such 
as mulching to guard against 
evil from drought, whilst what I 
find the greatest advantage of 
a’l is that upon our light soil a 
few hours after the heaviest rain 
we can go to work upon it again, 
whereas, in my previous charge 
we had sometimes to wait days, 
and, in winter, even weeks, bo- 
fore we could so much as step 
upon the ground. Lastly, but 
far from least, “ New Hand ” 
will find that many plants of 
doubtful hardiness, in fact which 
would perish entirely in winter 
upon wet, heavy soils, will sur¬ 
vive and prove absolutely hardy 
upon those that are light and 
well drained. A case in point 
occurs with a brilliant-flowered 
autumn plant—the Californian 
Fuchsia, 

Zauschneria californioa.— 
I had never before had this live 
through the winter. Last spring, 
in a sunny border, in sandy 
loam, I planted a group, and 
the plants flowered well 
throughout the autumn. I 
took cuttings for tho purpose 
of planting out a fresh lot 
this year, and did nothing 
to try and preserve the old 
plants. After the frost broke up, and early in 
March, I was agreeably surprised to see a lot of 
red shoots, strong aud healthy, of this plant, 
peeping through the ground. The site was top- 
dressed with fresh soil, and now the shoots are 
through again and making a growth that never 
could be so strong upon plants put out in spring. 
The past winter was a sufficient test for any plant 
of doubtful hardiness, and the survival of this 
one shows what an important factor is the soil 
in which it grows. Of course, the term sandy 
loam is rather vague ; what is the proportion of 
sand ? If things burn I should imagine sand 
was in the greatest proportion, but it is not by 
any means to be despised. Nothing but a loose, 
shifting sand should be despised, and even this 
can bo tied together with the roots of one or two 
plants that thrive in such a medium. One thing 
is important, deep cultivation. I should not 
bother about spent Hops, but give the plants a 
depth of good soil and then their roots will 
go down into coolness and moisture. More¬ 
over, as time or pains can be spared, this can 
be managed, and manure of course will be 
useful aid to cultivation, and can be applied 
more freely upon light soils than upon heavy 
ones. In sandy loam and on an elevated 
position, I grow chiefly all the best Tea Roses 
and a thousand or two of Carnations, and these 
have all come through the past winter without 
injury, though fully exposed and unprotected. 
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The Tea-Roses in my previous charge fared 
badly, simply because of the heavy, wet soil, 
and not, as some would say, because of inherent 
tenderness. At the present time small borders 
of Pansies are sheetB of blossom, and for the 
best Tufted sorts and their treatment see an 
article in No. 637 of Gardening, May 23. Then 
we have other hardy plants in quantity, and 
among the greater families which “ New Hand ” 
may extensively use, are 

PROXIES, HERBACEOUS AND TREE ; Irises in 
exceeding great and beautiful variety, bulbous 
and rhizomatous, Pyrethrums, Yuccas so stately 
in leaf as well as bloom, especially flaccida and 
filamentosa, both of which should be largely 
planted, as they flower anually, whereas recurva 
and gloriosa rarely do so, but, nevertheless, are 
grand sandy soil plants. Day Lilies, Torch 
Lilies or Tritomas, and the true Lilies, especi¬ 
ally the varying forms of the Tiger Lilies—these 
are all at home with ui. Funkias, too, revel in 
light soil, are great in leaf, and free in bloom. 
Dielytra spectabilis is one of the best plants in 
early spring, and the broad-leaved Saxifrages or 
Megaseas are quite indispensable, always so rich 
in foliage and so finely in bloom. Yuoca beds 
carpeted with these—the two large Yuccas 
particularly—make a handsome permanent 
association of striking hardy plants. 

Alst fUE mk ai as, planted 9 inches or more in 
depth, and left alone beyond surface-dressing, will 
be all right for the next twenty years, and 
be as vigorous then as two years hence when 
well established. Other good plants are found 
in Scabiosa caucasica, Seaum spectabile, Gera¬ 
nium sanguineum, the Cape Fig-wort (Phygelius 
capensis), which revels in a hot corner, where 
little else would grow. The Missouri and Dande¬ 
lion-leaved Evening Primroses (fEnotheras 
missouriensis and taraxacifolia), which in light 
soil spread over a yard of ground, and the first 
has yellow flowers and the other white ones 
3 inches in diameter. The Missouri kind is one 
of the loveliest things imaginable upon a sunny 
day. I might continue enumerating without 
difficulty, but I have given enough to start 
“ New Hand” with hardy plants, ana experience 
and observation will help him in the future. All 
the annuals may be relied upon, provided the 
soil is made rich. Their life is short, and they 
liketolive well whilst here. I would also commend 
to his notice three striking biennials, of whioh 
seed should shortly be sown, and plants put out 
in autumn, and in future some be raised every 
year. These are CEnothera Lamarokiana, 
Verbascum phlomoides, and Michauxia cam- 
panuloides. A. H. 


596. — Ala trod merias. — These require 
a warm, well-drained position, as they are 
not • so hardy as the generality of hardy 
perennials. They do best at the foot of a 
wall, where they net a large amount of sun. 
The crowns should be covered with from 
4 inches to 6 inches of rather light mould, 
which will keep them safe from frost in wiater ; 
but in the case of heavy ground it is better to 
plant about 3 inches deep, and cover with ashes 
or leaf-soil in the winter. In any case, select a 
position where the water passes readily from 
the roots in a time of heavy rains. Your plants 
will probably yet all start into growth; the 
weather has been too cold for them.—J. C. B. 

707 .—Destroying " Bishop-weed.”— 
This is a very noxious weed, and is correctly 
named. The only way to get rid of it is by 
digging it up and cutting it down as fast as it 
appears above the ground with a hoe. No 
plant can live long in the ground if it is not 
allowed to make any growth above it. As, in this 
nstance, the weed c&nnot be dug up owing to 
the nature of the ground, the plants can cer¬ 
tainly be cut down as soon as they appear, and if 
this is persisted io, giving the plants no chance 
to make any growth, the whom will, in time, 
disappear.—J. D. E. 

ew.— Propagating Lavender.— Oottlngs or slips 

taken off with a heel of old wood and planted firmly io a 
oool, shady border will soon form roots and make nioe 
plants.—E. H. 

-This is very easily struck, both in spring 

and autumn. “ M ” will find it best to wait 
until September now, and then out off pieces of 
the growths some 4 inches to 6 inches long each, 
and insert them in any good sandy soil upon a 
sheltered south border. Should the weather be 
dry, they will require to be well watered in 
and then almost every one will strike and make 
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nioe sized plants the following summer. It is 
not too late to strike small pieces of the young 
growth, but they will require the partial close¬ 
ness of a frame or pit to be very successful 
now. Muoh the best plan would be to wait 
until autumn and then proceed as above.— 
P. U. 

717. —Rosemary dying:, dec.— Rosemary 
should not be pruned in autumn ; it removes 
the natural protection afforded by the leaves 
and branches, and thus lets in the cold during 
severe winters and often causes death. Rose¬ 
mary is not difficult to raise from seeds if 
these are not too old for germination. Any 
nurseryman will supply young plants ; if he has 
not got them he can obtain them for you.— 
E. H. 

- The severe winter has, I should Bay, 

killed the plant* as it has many others. Prob¬ 
ably it might have survived the cold weather if 
it had not been pruned in the autumn, as that 
exposed the plant more to the action of the frost. 
I advise you not to destroy those close to the 
wall; they may spring up from the bottom if you 
wait a few weeks longer. If you oannot get 
plants from a nursery I do not know where it 
is likely you will get them. If you are successful 
in getting another stock of plants do not prune 
them until late in March or the beginning of 
ApriL-J. C. 0. 

718 —An unsatisfactory “ verge ” to 

a walk. —By looking through the advertise¬ 
ments in Gardening, “ J. T. may find some 
dealer in ornamental tiles for edgings ; they 
may be obtained of a buff or a blackish tint. 
These make the best edgings under trees; but 
some plants will grow under trees—Sedums, for 
instance—and if any ordinary garden soil is 
placed inside the edging tiles, some varieties 
would soon cover the tiles if they were deemed 
objectionable. The common Sedum acre (Stone- 
crop) is a good plant for the purpose.—J. D. E. 

-The small-leaved Ivy, such as grows In the woods, 

would make a neat verge under the trees where the Grass 
will not grow.—E. H. 

703.—“ Carnation Grass" on a lawn.— The only 
ohanoe of getting rid of this weei is to out it out in 
patches, and substitute good Grass for it.—J. O. O. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

RAISING SEEDLING BEGONIAS. 
Begonias of the tuberous-rooted section from seed 
sown early in the year in moderate heat andgrown 
on vigorously throughout, may be had in full 
bloom in 5 or 6-inch pots in June, or in the open 
ground but little later. Good oulture is, how¬ 
ever, necessary, and constant attention from 
first to last. The seed is exceedingly small, 
and must be sown with the greatest care on a 
finely-sifted surface of light, rioh soil; leaf- 
mould that ham been baked is the best, with no 
addition except that of a very little silver sand ; 
if much is used the surface cakes and becomes 
green. It is a great mistake in sowing these 
and other fine seeds to use too large a body of 
soil; an inch and a half in depth altogether is 
plenty, and whether pots, pans, or boxes are 
used, the rest ought to consist of rough 
drainage material. Of the soil the lower inch 
should be rather rough, the upper half-inch 
rather finely sifted, and one-eighth-inch on the 
top made very fine indeed. Water before sowing, 
and place a square of glass, or a sheet of paper, 
over the pot or pan, until the seedlings are 
well up. Keep constantly moist, and in a tem¬ 
perature ranging between 60 degs. and 70 degs. 
The sooner the seedlings are pricked off into 
other pots, pans, or boxes similarly prepared, 
after they have formed the first “rough” or 
proper leaf, the better, as they will feel the 
check less and grow faster. Keep them near 
the glass and directly they touch each other 
transfer them to other boxes, two inches 
apart, using rather rough leaf-mould, with some 
loam and sand, and when fit either pot them off 
singly or plant out in light rich soil and an open 
position. _ B. C. R. 

Rochea falcata. —This old plant is not 
found in the amateur’s possession often enough, 
although it requires very little attention. Any 
cool greenhouse will grow it to perfection, pro¬ 
vided that it oan have a sunny position and 
very careful and slight watering. R. falcata 
produces fine trusses of small, orange-soarleb 
coloured blossoms during July, August, and 


September. It is certainly one of the very best 
of all plants for the amateur at that time of 
year. Increase oan be obtained both by cuttings 
and leaves ; both must be fully exposed to the 
sun. When the latter plan is adopted, remove 
the leaf with an eye at the base, and let it lay 
in the sun for a few days to absorb some of its 
succulency. Prepare a pan by putting in crocks 
and coarse sand, breaking the crocks up finely. 
Over this place a thin layer of peat and sand in 
equal proportions. Now lay the leaves upon 
the surface, and place the whole upon a shelf 
or other sunny place, giving no water until they 
begin to make root. Shift on into 4-inch or 
5-inch pots, thoroughly drained, and using a 
compost of tnrfy loam, sand, and peat—about 
an equal quantity of each. Cuttings of the 
side-shoots may be taken off and struck in small 
pots, using the same compost and treatment as 
for the leaves. The present is a good time to 
increase these fine, snmmer-flowering plants, 
the only secret in their cultivation being very 
careful and slight watering.—P. U. 

646.— Treatment of Coleuses. — Co¬ 
leases are very sensitive to cold water, and if 
your plants have been receiving water that has 
not had the chill taken off that will be qnile 
sufficient to account for their leaves falling. 
These plants require a very warm greenhouse 
and plenty of moisture in the air, with full ex¬ 
posure to sunshine. If they cannot receive this 
treatment they are of very little nse, and do not 
retain the splendid colours of their foliage.— 
P. U. 

- Your plants must have got a check or 

chill in some way. They should not cast off any 
of their foliage at this time of the year, but be 
making free growth. I should say that they 
have been growing in a higher temperature thau 
prevails in your greenhouse. Nurserymen pro¬ 
pagate this class of plant in a rapid manner with 
the aid of much heat and atmospheric moisture, 
and in a general way it is better to purchase 
about the middle of June, when the natural 
warmth is greater. Keep your plants as warm 
as possible, water them carefully, and they will 
^row away very well as the season advances.— 

654.— Treatment of an Oleander.— 
The reason “ T. Harper’s ” Nerium Oleander 
drops its flower-buds before they are fully ex¬ 
panded is want of sufficient heat. I have more 
than once drawn attention to this fact—that 
these beautiful greenhouse flowering plants will 
grow very well in any ordinary temperature ; 
but they must have extra heat and plenty of 
moisture to open their buds after they are set. 
See reply to query 3S5 on pige 115 of Garden¬ 
ing, May 2nd.—P. U. 

660.— Acacia Drummond!.— This is a 
charming greenhouse plant, and of tolerably 
easy culture. I should say that the failure 
arises from having kept it in a too confined at¬ 
mosphere, thereby lowering the constitution 
and causing the flower-buds to lose much of 
their vitality. A temperature of 40 degs. is 
quite enough at night during the winter months, 
and in spring no artificial heat must be given, 
but abundance of air, avoiding cold draughts, 
with all the sunshine possible. The moat suit¬ 
able compost consists of fibrous peat, similar to 
that used for Cape Heaths, with a little turfy 
loam aud about one-sixth of silver sand. Re¬ 
potting, in the case of good-Bized specimens, 
should be done after flowering, just as young 
growths are pushing out; but quite young 
plants may be potted in March. On no account 
should a plant get fresh soil, unless it is in a 
fairly root-bound condition, for there is no class 
of plant that Buffers more from overpotting than 
these greenhouse Acacias. After they have 
made their growth, which will be by the begin¬ 
ning of J uly, they should go into the open air 
for a couple of months in order to well ripen 
the wood.—J. C. B. 

715. -Tree-Mignonette and Tree- 
Oar nations. —Neither of the above are of 
difficult culture, but they are both of a olass of 
plants that do not like to receive any check to 
their free development. Carnations of the 
perpetual-flowering type would certainly beoome 
lanky if kept in a greenhouse crowded up 
amongst other plants. Probably flowers may 
be produced at the extreme end of each plant; 
but they will most likely be of poor quality. 
The right treatment of the Tree-Carnation is to 
grow tne plants out-of-doors from now until the 
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have been the case, and the change to the low 
temperature and dry atmosphere of the room, 
combined with the loss of the high feeding the 
plant probably had before, accounts fully for 
the failure. It is always safer to buy plants of 
this kind towards the autumn, when the growth 
has been made, and they are more likely to have 
been kept in an airy atmosphere.—B. C. R. 


well-rotted farmyard-manure and a liberal per- 
of 2-inch bones should be 
will decompose 
* ., to 

Well mix the soil before or as it is used, 
and place the rougher part towards the bottom 
of the border. The sooner all this is done in the 
autumn the better; perhaps October is the 
best month in the whole year for the makiDg 
of open-air Rose-beds aud borders. Made 
then, the border may lie, subside, mellow, aud 
sweeten a momh or so before the Roses aie 
planted. Plant towards the end of October or 
early in November. Choose, if possible, Roses 


end of September. They should be potted in 
good soil, and be grown in moderate sized and 
well drained pots. Useful flowering plants may 
be grown in 6-inch pots. When the plants have 
become long lanky things it is better to take cut¬ 
tings from them early in the year, and throw 
the tall useless stems away. If this has not been 
done I would still advise taking cuttings, and then 
repot the old plants, stopping the long shoots to 
encourage a free lateral growth. It ought also 
to be well understood and acted upon that 
Carnations, when growing in glass-houses, 
should not be over-crowded with other plants, 
and they ought to be placed as near as possible 
to the glass roof in a well-ventilated house. The 
same remarks apply to Tree-Mignonette. The 
plants like a free, pure atmosphere and plenty 
of light; moreover, the soil ought to be rich. 
The roots of Mignonette soon exhaust any soil, 
and require rich surface dressings to maintain a 
good head of bloom. Good soil, fresh air, and 
cleanliness are what both the above plants need, 
and they are sure to thrive if supplied with 
them.—J. D. E. 

70i—China Asters, &c., In pots. -The Phloxes 
and Miffooneiie may be grown in a cool-house all through 
the season if desired ; but ibe Asters will do better in the 
open air till they come into blossom. Place three strong 
plants in a 5-inch pot in a triangle, using tioh soil. Keep 
well supplied with water. Syringe the Alters occasionally 
with soapy-water to keep greeu-fly away.—E. H. 

- When required for conservatory decora¬ 
tion this class of plant should be grown in low, 
unheated pits or frames, where the lights can 
be drawn completely off in floe weather, for un- 


centagc 

added. Bones of that 
slowly, and feed the Roses for many years t 
come. W 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 


ROSES ON DWELLING-HOUSES. 

Rose Villa, Rose Lodge, Rose Cottage, Rose 
Lane are common enough names, but how 
Beldom do we see the realities ? Mansions, 
villas, common dwelling-houses enwreathed 
with the foliage, enlivened with the beauty, 
and filled with the fragrance of the queen of 
are beautiful. 


flowers, are still as rare as they 
And as for Rose lanes or walks half filled or 
arched over with bowers of Sweet Brier or 
flaunting BprAys of the wild Rose, they abound 
in the imagination of poets and in works of 
fiction, but are hardly to be found in real life. 
Fern paradises may yet abound in Devon and 
other counties, but a wild Rose paradise cannot 
now be found anywhere ; the annual raids of 
the stock hunter have destroyed them all. 
Fortunately, however, for the preservation of 
something of the poetry, sentiment, and beauty 
of our lanes, roads, aud footpaths, the object w 
have now in view, the covering of our dwelling 
houses with the best and sweetest of our Roses 


those with more and weaker branches. In 
planting disturb the roots as little as possible, 
and see that they do not become air-dried by 
exposure. It is only necessary to see that they 
are not huddled together in a mass ; but the 
horizontal direction so essential with fruit-trees 
is of little or no moment in regard to Ro*e c . 
Young Roses in pots may be turned out with 
their balls intact. The roots will soon find the 
best way for good growing results in such a 
compost as I have recommended for them. 
The plants may be planted I inch or so deeper 
than they were before. 

Protection 


PRUNING, AND VARIETIES.— 
Leave the tops entire at planting, merely tacking 
that they may 
Btfore 
coating of 
•re refuse 


them to a stake on the 
not be suspended as the border subsides, 
winter, mulch over the roots with 
rough litter, manure, or Cocoa 
10 inches thick, and in the case of Tea or other 
rather delicate Roses, protect the tops with a Fir, 
Spruce, or Yew bough placed over them. Leave 
them so till Februaiy, which is a good time to 
uncover, and, if need be, prune the Roses. All 
the weaker branches ana shoots should be cut 
out, and the stronger ones beheaded if more 
wood is wanted, otherwise if strong and healthy 
to the end they may be left intact. Slight pro¬ 
tection may prove useful till April, when the 
Roses may be left to shift for themselves. As 
to distance, 4 feet apart is a useful one to start 
with, two out of the three being looked upon as 
supernumeraries, to be removed as the per¬ 
manent Roses—say 12 feet apart—fill all the 
space. As to the sorts to be grown, everyone 
may choose for himself out of the enormous 
number of good Roses now described in our 
catalogues and grown in our gardens. For the 
sake of those who know least about Roses, I will 
merely name a few varieties that cannot dis¬ 
appoint them. And first on the list must stand 
Gloire de Dijon, one of the hardiest, most floii- 
ferous, and useful of all Roses ; its proper placo 
is on a high wall, and it will cover one of any 
height. The Marshal Niel, where it does well, 
is adso universally grown ; but it is by no means 
such a sure doer nor long liver as the “ Glory.” 
Triomphe de Rennes is another delicate-coloured 
golden Rose well adapted for the purpose, as is 
Celine Forcstier, which is exquisite in bud, 
though its fully expanded flowers lack ferm and 
finish. Solfaterre is one of the softest coloured 
yellow Roses, though rather delicate for the 
open air, unless in mild situations, while for 
cutting or admiring in bud, there are few more 
useful Roses than Safrano and Isabella Sprunt. 
Leaving buff or yellow Roses, the good varieties 
of which are very numerous, our next Rose must 
be Devoniensis, the dwarf and climbing variety. 
In a rich border the dwarf can climb. The 
climbing variety, however, is a tremendous 
grower, though it has never flowered so freely 
in proportion with me. The flowers are as near 
as possible identical m their soft beauty and 
unique fragrance. Next to these fine Roses I 
would place Homere, a pink-mottled Rose of 
exquisite beauty ; it is a vigorous grower and a 
profuse bloomer. It has one fault in common 
with, and even to a greater extent than, Souvenir 
de la Malmai/on—its first flowers are apt to be de¬ 
formed, with hard green hearts, and the mottling, 
one of the greatest charms of this beautiful 
Rose, is somewhat irregular ; bat in the autumn 
every flower is perfect in form and colour, and 
it is one of the most floriferons and valuable of 
all our autumnal Rome. The foliage is also per 
feet, a point of much moment in regard to Roses 


Climbing Rose on a cottage porch. 


may be best accomplished without the aid of the 
stock hunter or the mounting of our Roses on 
stilts, for I would lay it down as one of the 
surest conditions of permanent success that all 
iployed for this purpose should be on 

Having pro 

the next step 
The soil around 


ess kept close to the glass m a very light and 
airy house, they become bo drawn and weak as 
to be useless. Plunging the pots in ashes in a 
sheltered spot out-of doors will, however, answer 
nearly as well. But the easiest way to manage 
these Asters is to plant them out, and lift and pot 
them when in flower.—B. C. R. 

711 .—Plants for the back of a green¬ 
house. —It would be difficult to find any plants 
that would grow from 2 feet to 3 feet in height 
by the end of June. Probably no better could 
be obtained than a selection of Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums again, and, for variety, I would add to 
them the double-flowered Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums. Good plants of the above, and in the 
most beautiful variety, can be obtained at a 
cheap rate.—J. D. E. 

-There are plenty of plants suitable for 

such a position to choose from. Abutilons 
grow very rapidly, and have large and hand¬ 
some foliage, as well as fine flowers. Cannaa 
and Castor-oil plants (Ricinus) are also free- 
growing plants that do well in good-sized pots, 
the first-named having handsome Gladiolus-like 
flowers, and the latter being easily raised from 
seed ; booh have fine foliage. Acacia loph&ntha, 
again, is a free-growing and very graceful foliage 
plant, readily raised from seed ; with these, and 
a few Nicotiana affiais, a fine bank of foli¬ 
age and flowers may soon be obtained.—B. C. R. 


Roses 

their own roots. 

Soil and cuoice of plants. 
vided at planting-time good sound material- 
that is, Roses on their own roots- 
to success is a good root 
and close to dwelling-houses is mostly villainous. 
Contractors and builders generally begin opera¬ 
tions by skinning the surface of all its good 
earth ; this is removed bodily and sold. The 
foundations are then thrown out, the walls built, 
and the barren, worthless subsoil rammed up 
against them to the surface level, or within a few 
inches of it. During the building of the house 
this sterile subsoil is soaked and sodden till it 
becomes as hard and almost as incapable of 
sustaining plant life as the bricks or stone of 
which the house is built. Just before the 
winter season a few loads of good soil are 
scattered over the surface, turf is laid, a few 
shrubs planted in the grounds, perhaps a Rose 
or two on the house, the walks aud roads are 
laid out, and all looks fair to the eye ; but the 

S lants find no food in the soil, and dwindle and 
ie of sheer starvation. Now, all who intend 
to grow Roses on the house should expect to 
find this state of things The earth should be 


714.—India-rubber plant leaves turn¬ 
ing yellow. — No doubt the plant was 
grown in a very warm house with a moist, 
close atmosphere—with- sp fine a plant thus 
early in the season, this is iJmc it pertain to 
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for the covering of mansions and dwelling- 
houses. Lamarque is less hardy, but its pale- 
lemon, almost white, flowers, especially in half- 
opened buds, are simply exquisite. It flowers 
iu bunches like most of the hybrid Noisettes. 
This reminds me of the exquisitely pure and 
beautiful Noisette Aim£e Vibert, which is alike 
admirable for the clothing of walla on account 
of the beauty of its semi-evergreen foliage and 
the profusion of its clusters of sweet pure-white 
flowers. In striking contrast to this Rose is 
Niphetos, which needs a warm, sheltered spot 
to do it justice. It is also rather a slow grower, 
as a rule ; but where it thrives, no Rose is better 
for clothing the lower parts of dwelling-houses. 
The flowers are spotless in their whiteness, 
and of such substance that their waxy petals 
have been compared to Gardenias. Souvenir 
d un Ami continues to hold its own as one of 
the sweetest and the best of the rather large 
class of salmon-rose-coloured kinds. Adam, 
President, and Rubens may also be selected as 
capital Roses, of a somewhat similar character. 
Mad. Rravy, or rosea alba, so much alike that 
they may be said to be one and the same, is a 
splendid white Rose, with a delicate-rose centre, 
that is admirable for walls. Mad. Willermoz is 
another splendid Rose of a similar type. To 
give colour to these, the 

Cheshunt Hybrid has proved invaluable. 
This is a real climbing Rose, though it does well 
in other forms, and ib3 deep cherry-coloured 
flowers render it particularly valuable for the 
clothing of white bricks or stone houses. 
Another rose-coloured Tea, David Pradel, is 
also useful for the same purpose. The pink 
Gloire de Dijon grows even more vigorously, 
though it hardly flowers so profusely, as its 
splendid buff, salmon-coloured namesake. We 
have not yet tried the deep-crimson Tea Duchess 
of Eiiaburgh for walls ; but if it will grow and 
b’oim as freely as the Duke, it will prove most 
useful for that purpose, I have found the two 
fine old pink Roses, Cnarles Lawson and Coupe 
d’H6b6, among the most useful for speedily 
clothing dwelling-houses. Neither must Blairi 
No. 2, a fine blush-pink, nor Souvenir de Pierre 
Dupuy, a rich-red, be forgotten. Neither must 
the deep crimson Bourbon Rose Queen of Bed- 
dera be left out. It is a free liowerer and a 
good grower, and much resembles the old 
Bourbon Q xeen in the good quality of 
crowning each shoot made with a duster 
of buds and flowers. The old fawn-coloured 
China Mrs. Bosanquet might well be associ¬ 
ated with these in clothing the lower por¬ 
tions of the walls of dwelLing-houses ; while 
Souvenir de la Malmaison will climb to almost 
any height desired. Neither must the be 3 t of 
all the evergreen Roses, Fclieitd P6rpetn6, with 
its enormous trusses of creamy-white flowers, 
the best Macartney Rose, Marie Leonidas, with 
its uuique foliage, and equally unique creamy- 
blnsh flowers, and the three graceful a^d beauti¬ 
ful Bauksians, the white and yellow, and For¬ 
tune’s evergreen large white be left out. These, 
alike in leaf, flower, and habit, are amoDg the 
most valuable Roses for the clothing of dwelling- 
houses. The small flowers of the white Bmk- 
siau are about the size of Daisies, and sweet 
as a Violet. 

Climbimo Hybrid Perpetuals. —Neither 
must it ba inferred from my silence about 
Hybrd Perpetnals that these are not suitable for 
th3 covering of dwelling-houses. On the con¬ 
trary, they form the best material for this pur¬ 
pose. Of late years, too, climbing varieties of 
some of the finest Perpstuals have been pro¬ 
duced, and we are now provided with climbing 
Bessie Johnson, Charles L^febvre, Countess of 
Oxford, Edouard Morren, C6ant dea Bvtailles, 
Jules Mirgottin, Madame Eugene Verdier, 
Victor Verdier, &c. These alone—assuming 
that they are equal in quality to their non- 
climbing namesakes, which, however, several of 
them are not—would suflne to lighten up and 
clothe the barest house or mansion. The 
majority of the Hybrid Perpetuals are strong 
enough to climb or grow up to the height of 
the walls of ordinary dwelling-houses, provided 
they have good borders to Btart in, and are well 
fed afterwards. Tho following may be specified 
as among those best adapted for the covering of 
dwelling-houses, stables, outbuildings, &o.— 
viz., Alfred Colomb, Antoine Dacher, Abel 
Grand, Beauty of Waltham, Baronne Prevost, 
Boule de Neige, Centifolia rosea, Charles Le- 
f ebvre, ComtoBte de Ch&brillant, Docbeur Andr6, 
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Duke of Wellington, Duke of Eninburgh, 
Duchess of Norfolk, Edonard Morren, Etie 
Morel, Etienne Levet, Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
Francis Michelon, General Jacqueminot, Glory 
of Waltham, Jules Margottin, La France, Mad. 
Eug6ne Verdier, Mad. Ferdinand Jamin, Mad. 
Noman, Mad. Victor Verdier, Mad. Vidot, 
Marshal Vaillant, Marie Baumann, Marie 
Rady, Monsieur Noman, Mrs. Laxton, Paul 
N6ron, S6nateur Vaisse, Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
Sultan of Zanzibar, Victor Verdier, Xavier 
Olibo, &c. From this list, which might readily 
be doubled or trebled, it is obvious that if 
our dwelling-houses are not covered with Roses 
it is, at least, for no lack of suitable material. 

F. 


BROAD-LEAVED SAXIFRAGES 
(MEGASEAS). 

This section of a large and varied family is of 
great importance in the garden, as the various 
kinds are handsome the whole year ronnd, bnb 
particularly so when in flower. They will grow 
in almost any soil or position, in snn or shade, 
and associate well with the nobler types of 
hardy herbaoeous plants, or they may be 
arranged with admirable effect beneath thinly- 
planted choice shrubs, or in broad masses in the 
foreground of shrubs, &c. Upon the rockery, 
too, they may be used with good effect, and 
nowhere can one better enjoy their distinct and 
rich-green foliage. They are, however, so bold 
and magnificent when in flower that they ought 
t) be well treated, or at least, some of them, in 
order to induce them to flower freely and 
strongly. One of the best-known species is S. 
crassifolia. It is now throwing up its flowers, 
which are borne in a branched or panicled cyme 
upon a stout footstalk. They are of a pretty 
rose colour and contrast well with the rich-green 
leaves. There are several varieties of S. crassi¬ 
folia, the best of which is one named orbicularis. 
It is a small-growing form, much less coarse 
than the type, and with broad leaves and freely- 
branched spikes of light-rose flowers, which are 
borne well above the foliage. Another variety 
named rubra has flowers of a much deeper shade 
of rose. 

S. cordifolia is a bold and handsome kind, 
with great heart-shaped leaves borne on thick 
footstalks, and dense spikes of rosy flowers, 
which open in March, and cluster, as if for pro¬ 
tection from biting winds, beneath the ample 
leaves ; but as warmth increases the footstalks 
lengthen, bearing the flowers in rich, branched, 
arching masses high above the leaves. A variety 
of it named purpurea is very handsome and 
valuable as a foliage plant, even if it never 
flowered. Considerable progress has of late 
been made by intercrossing some of these beat 
kinds, and the results are to be seen in seed¬ 
lings that are vigorous and very variable, some 
kinds having flat leaves resting upon the 
ground, others with erect leaves, and a few 
having the foliage wavy, fringed, and deeply 
corrugated, the flowers clustering amongst, 
resting upon, or rising high above the foliage. 
In the kind named purpurescens the leaves are 
of a distinct liver-coloured hue, whilst others 
have bronze, or rose, or crimson-stained foliage ; 
moreover, it is in winter and early spring, when 
the garden generally is dullest, that the 
Megasea-leaves are brightest and most charm¬ 
ing, as even some of the normally deep-green 
leaved kinds take on quite a brilliant crimson 
hue during the winter months. Less useful than 
the above • named kinds, because a little 
tender, is 

S. lioulata. It is, however, an extremely 
pretty kind, with rosy-tinted white flowers. 
It grows and flowers so early in the spring that 
it rarely escapes injury from frost, except in 
favoured spots or localities. It is worth, now- 
ever, providing it with a sheltered and even 
partially shaded situation. As a pot-plant it is 
extremely beautiful, and may be had in flower 
without forcing very early in the year. In a 
cool-housc it opens its delicate-coloured flowers, 
and they last a long time when thus protected 
from biting winds and frost. It might also be 
mentioned that even the hardier kinds before 
enumerated make excellent plants for pots and 
tubs, and if planted where they can make a good 
growth and complete it early, they may be lifted 
in October and potted, and will flower grandly 
f'om Christmas onward. Another beautiful 


kind, but which, like S. ligulata, needs a 
sheltered position, is 

S. Stracheyi. It has large leaves and 
branched cymes of pale-pink flowers, which 
open in March, and, consequently, are damaged 
by bleak winds—hence the need of a little 
shelter. As a class, however, these broad¬ 
leaved Saxifrages have a greater value and im¬ 
portance in the garden than many are aware of. 
They are extremely beautiful, variable, and 
long-lasting, and both in large or small gardens 
they should be put to a variety of good uses. 


FARMS. 

CRESTED FERNS. 

It is nob all who admire the crested Ferns, 
many considering the natural forms more beau¬ 
tiful ; but the great number grown for market 
would at onoe indicate that they find mnoh 
favour with the general public. It is chiefly 
to those sorts which are grown in quantity that 
I intend to oonfine my remarks; but before 
dealing with the varieties I would suggest the 
probable cause of this departure from Nature. 
It appears to me to be first brought about by 
unnatural conditions. This curious multiplicity 
of growth is most common in those sorts that 
make periodical growths, or rather throw up 
their fronds in sets. It seems to me that by 
forcing the plants into new growth when one 
set of fronds has finished growing, and the next 
are not forward enough to use up the sap, the 
extremities of the older fronds are further 
developed. I have seen instances where the 
fronds of the ordinary Ribbon Fern (Pteris 
serrulata) have started afresh and extended the 
length of their pinme, and the crested forms 
will continne to branch out for a considerable 
time after the fronds would, under ordinary 
conditions, be fully matured. In most instances, 
after this departure from the natural form has 
once been made, the progeny will maintain the 
characteristics of any particular variety to a re¬ 
markable degree. 1 have seen whole 

Batches of seedlings, consisting of some 
thousands of plants, where scarcely any varia¬ 
tion from the parent coaid be seen. On the 
other hand, in some instances seedlings are 
very erratic, some reverting to the simple form, 
and others producing various forms of multifid 
growths. Among the most remarkable for this 
diversity of form that have come under my 
notice are the seedlings from Nephrolepis 
davallioides furcans. The Gymnogrammas also 
vary considerably. In these the Bamc plants 
vary from year to year. The first year the 
fronds may be only lightly crosted at the 
extremities of the pinnae, and later on they will 
become one dense mass of multifid growths. In 
the varieties of Athyrium Filix-foemina and 
Scolopendrium vulgare the fronds are more 
crested as the plants advance in age. This is 
not always the case, for I have seen iustanoes 
where the young plants have been very prettily 
crested, this disappearing as tho plants grew 
older. There are crested varieties of nearly all 
the popular Ferns. Adiantum cuneatum gran- 
diceps is the prettiest of the crested Maiden¬ 
hairs, the fronds being longer and not so wide 
as those of the type and terminating in a branch¬ 
ing crest, which is heavy enough to make the 
fronds droop over in a graceful maimer. This 
variety should be grown suspended to the roof 
or stood on inverted pots, with plenty of room 
for the full development of the drooping crested 
fronds. A. c. versailleuse is a distich variety 
with more erect fronds, which form perfect 
corymbs of mnltifid growths. A. excisum 
multifidum is another good form, but rather 
delicate. A. Luddemanniannm is a very curious 
crested form, bnt of no great beauty. 

Pteris serrulata. —The varieties of this 
species are very numerous, varying from dwarf 
tufted masses which grow only a few inches high 
to those which grow from 3 feet to 4 feet high, 
and have broad spreading fronds prettily tas- 
selled at their extremities. That known as the 
Chiswick form is the best of the major varieties, 
but, contrary to most kinds, this does not come 
true from spores, or at least very rarely. Of 
the dwarf forms May’s variety is one of the 
best, angustata (figured on p. 173) and Naylor’s 
variety are also very pretty intermediate forms. 
These are very extensively grown, most of the 
Orig 
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market growen having a particular variety of 
their own. 

P. cretica. —The varieties of this, although 
not so numerous as the above, comprise some 
very distinct forms, P. c. nobilis being one of 
the best. In some instances it is difficult to 
decide to which of the above species varieties 
belong, but those of the latter are generally 
more erect and stiffer in habit, besides maintain¬ 
ing the character of the species, in having the 
fertile fronds thrown up on longer stalks, and 
the barren fronds short and spreading over the 
pots. In P. o. Mayi, the prettiest crested form 
of the variegated P. c. albo-lineata, this habit is 
shown very distinctly, the fertile fronds, how¬ 
ever, being much shorter than those of the type. 
Some of the crested varieties of P. tremuia are 
very remarkable. P. t. elegans is one of the 
most distinct, at first sight closely resembling 
some of the varieties of serrulate, the pinnsB 
being much contracted and terminating in a 
heavy tuft of finely cut filaments. The terminal 
ones are heavy enough to have the fronds down, 
giving the plant a graceful outline. P. t. grandi- 
ceps is more erect m habit, and P. t. Smithiana 
is another very distinct form. I have seen the 
original plant only, from which I should judge 
that, should it come true from spores, it wul 
become a most popular Fern. 


freely from spores and soon make nice plants, 
but they are too soft and brittle to be of much 
value for market work. H. 


708.—Evergreen creeper for a Fern 

cave.— Would it not be an easy matter to cover 
the walls with Ferns and Mosses ? These would 
be more appropriate than any creeper. Fern 
tilee or baskets of Ferns might be suspended 
close to the wall* or the wall might be faced with 
rock work and planted with Ferns. I have seen 
hard ooke, toned down with cement, very 
effective in such a position. Virgin Cork looks 
well enough at first, but it soon wears out, and 
forms, a harbouring place for insects—in fact, 
all things do, more or less. If the wall is damp, 
some of the Adiantums, notably the British 
Maiden-hair (Adiantum Capillus-veneris), will 
cling to the surface of the wall and cover it, and 
look better than anything else. It is mainly a 
question of adapting means to an end.— B. H. 


BUBS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The time of the increase of colonies by swarm* 
iug is at hand. When a hive at this season has 
become very crowded by reason of increase of 



Gymnoqrammas. —There are many crested 
varieties of these. The best type of the Silver 
is G. Wettenhalliana, and G. Parsons! the most 
distinctly crested Gold Fern, G. chrysophylla 
grandioeps being also very pretty. Among 
Nephrolepises, N. davallioides furcans is a most 
beautiful Fern, and should be in every col¬ 
lection ; also N. exaltata plumose, in which 
the fronds are narrower and very heavily 
tasseUed at the extremities. N. Duffi may also 
be included in this list; it is a distinct Fern, 
and one which I have not yet found to produce 
fertile fronds, although I have frequently 
searched among large batches of well-developed 
plants. 

Microlxpia hirta cristata is a very elegant 
crested Fern, having spreading, finely-cut 
fronds, all the pinned being lightly tasselled. 
This kind should be confined to rather small 
pots, but requires copious supplies of water. 

Davallias. —Among these there are, I 
believe, only two crested varieties, these being 
D. Mariesi cristata and D. elegans polydactyla, 
neither of which is remarkable for its beauty. 1 
have seen several good ores ted forms of Lo maria 
glbba, but never a good batch of young plants 
of any variety. 

Woodwardia radicals cristata is another 
very pretty Fern which does not seem likely to 
increase freely. 

Nxphrodium molls.— There are some pretty 
forms of this free-growing Fern, which ootne 
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population, and stores are coming in plentifully, 
the queen begins to deposit eggs in drone-cells, 
and queen-cells are constructed and eggs depo¬ 
sited in them a few days before the swarm 
issues. The queen-cells may be easily dis¬ 
covered in a frame-hive by removing the cen¬ 
tral bars of comb, and searching along their 
edges, where they are usually placed, and very 
much resemble an Acorn in shape. If one or 
more of the queen-cells are found to be capped 
over, the swarm will shortly leave the hive. 
Should the state of the weather prevent the 
swarm leaving the hive at the right time, the 
aueens in embqyo are destroyed and swarming 
delayed until queen-cells are again prepared^ 
The actual time of swarming much depends 
upon locality, the state of the weather, and the 
autumn treatment of the stocks. Hives well 
filled with young bees in the autumn are readv 
for swarming some weeks sooner than those left 
to winter weak in population. 

Swarming. —This usually takes place be¬ 
tween ten in the morning and three or four in 
the afternoon of a bright, warm day. For a day 
or two before a swarm leaves the bees are often 
to be seen crowding about the entrance of the 
hive, showing signs of general restlessness, and 
drones make their appearance abroad. In the 
act of swarming tne bees pour out of the 
hive entrance in a oonstant stream, and 
oareer about in wild oonfusion. A loud 
busing is kept up till they begin to settle 


and collect in a mass upon some convenient bush 
or tree near at hand. No time should be lost 
after the swarm has settled in hiving it. If it 
is to occupy a frame-hive the frames should, if 
possible* be furnished with clean, empty comb 
of last year. This will be of great advantage 
in enabling the queen to commence laying with¬ 
out loss of time in waiting for cells to be built. 
Sheets of comb-foundation are a very good sub¬ 
stitute for worked-out comb, containing, as it 
does, sufficient wax in its projecting walls to 
enable the bees to completely lengthen out and 
form the cells. The swarm should first be hived 
in a straw skep, by holding it beneath the 
cluster, while the branch or twig on which it is 
hung is smartly shaken, which will cause the 
bees to lose foothold and to fall in a mass into 
the skep. The front of the frame-hive having 
been raised about 2 inches from the floor-board 
by means of a wedge of some kind, and a cloth 
or newspaper having been spread in front of the 
hive ana over the alighting-board, the bees 
should be shaken out of the skep upon it. Upon 
regaining their footing the bees will be seen 
quickly moving towards the shelter of the hive, 
and, in a few minutes, will have all entered the 
same and formed clusters between the frames. 
In hot weather the hive containing the bees 
should be shaded from the rays of the sun, and 
the day after hiving the hive should be ex¬ 
amined and the frames reduced to the size of 
the cluster of bees, and the division-boards 
placed close up to the outside frames. Hives 
and all necessary appliances should be in readi¬ 
ness, that no time may bo lost after the swarm 
has clustered, despatch in hiving being very 
important, as the longer it is delayed the more 
difficult the bees are to approach. If swarms 
are fed for a week or ten days after hiving, 
great benefit is conferred and prosperity en¬ 
sured. 

Artificial swarms. —Bees that are left to 
swarm naturally sometimes leave the hive un¬ 
seen, and become fugitive if the hive be not 
carefully watched, and at this season will fre¬ 
quently cluster about the entrance of the hive 
in large numbers and hang in bunches under 
the floor-board for many days, spending valu¬ 
able time in idleness owing to the hive being 
full of bees. Some bee-keepers, therefore, swarm 
their hives artificially. As soon as a hive is 
found to be crowded with bees, and drones are 
observed flying abroad, the hive is removed to a 
new stand and a fresh hive is placed on the old 
stand. The queen is then seatched for, and the 
comb on which she is found is removed, with the 
queen and bees clustering on it, and placed in 
tne new hive on the old stand, together with 
any more frames of brood-comb that can be 
spared from the old hive. Both hives are then 
closed up by means of division-boards and made 
snug ana comfortable. Many of the bees return 
to tne site of the old hive and join the bees in the 
new hive, while a sufficient number remain with 
the parent-hive to carry on the work of brood¬ 
rearing and the gathering in of stores. Artificial 
swarming can also be perfomed with straw steps. 
When a stock in a straw skep shows signs of 
overcrowding the bees are driven in the usual 
way, a sharp look-out being kept to see that 
the queen goes up into the empty skep with the 
crowd, and that not more than half the bees 
leave the parent hive. The skep containing 
the made swarm is now placed a little to the 
right of the old stand, and the stock a little to 
the left, in a right line, so that each may receive 
an equal number of bees returning from abroad. 
Thus the swarm is obtained without loss of time, 
either to the bees or the bee-keeper, this plan 
being particularly advantageous to those nee- 
keepers who have not time to spare to watch 
for natural swarms to leave the hive. 

8. S. G., Parlxtonc. 


492.—Carnations and wire worms — 

“ G. H. G. asks me if the maggots are not 
produced from eggs laid in the neart of the 
plants, as well asm the ground ? I am not quite 
sure what is meant by the maggots. I have tried 
to find the original question, but have mislaid it. 
If wireworms are meant, I believe the eggs are 
always laid in the ground; if some other grubs are 
meant, whioh I presume is the case from the 
position in which they are found, the grubs are 
probably laid as “ G. H. G.” imagines. If a 
specimen is sent to me, I could probably say 
what it is. Iam afraid I do not know of any 
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method of preventing the flower-pods bursting. 
I should suggest a piece of fine wire, suoh as is 
used for wiring flowers together in a bouquet, 
passed onoe round, and the ends twisted 
together until the right amount of pressure is 
obtained.—G. S. S. 


BULBS FOB OORRBSPONDBNTS* 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted In 
OsaDumta free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for theur otndanoe. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
SARDnrnro, 87, Southampton-street , Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisbrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used tn 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate pieee of paper. Unanswered 
aueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time In advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answer^ (which, with the exception of such as ceunrut 
well be classified. Will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
muainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising . so far as their knowledge ana 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


748.—Giant Hemp.— Would someone kindly give me 
direcLioDa tor the culture of the Giant Hemp?—II. H. 


! 765. — Oaonmbera and Tomatoes for late 
and early, crops.— When should these ho sown bo ae 
to have a very late crop, and how late ia it possible to have 
them with plenty of fire-heat ? Also when should they be 
! sown so as to have a very early crop ? Do they do best from 
cuttings or seeds? 1 do not care for mid-season crops, as 
they do not pay. What heat should the house be kept at, 
&o. ?—Rufus. 

763. — Arum Dracunculus.— I Bhall be muoh 
obliged for instructions how to manage this Arum ? It is 
a good bulb, and has been put into a tub where it is growing 
in an unheated greenhouse. Would It be better in a 
shelteied corner in the garden, and, if so, at what depth 
should it be planted, and in what kind of soil ? Situation 
about one and a half miles from the sea, where winter frosts 
are not eo severe as further inland.— Kati. 

707.—Rose Cheshunt Hybrid.— Will someone 
kindly tell me why a pot Rose Cheshunt Hybrid has large 
green oentres to all its blossoms? It is a fine, healthy 
plant, and last year the blossoms were perfect. It is in 
the same greenhouse, and under the same conditions ai 
then, except that it was repotted in the autumn. A 
layering taken from the plant last year and potted in the 
tame toil at the same time has a perfect blossom.— 
A. M. Y. 

70S. — Wire worms eating spring Onions, 
Klaney Beans, and Peas.— After trying various 
remedies with soot, paraffin-oil, wood ashes, and red-lead, 
I have had three beds of epring Onions, and several rows 
of Kidney Beans and Peas eaten away with wire worms 
this spring. I have sown again and placed slices of Pota¬ 
toes and Carrots in the beds and rows. Will someone 
kindly advise me of a better or more effectual remedy—if 
any—to get rid of them ?— Clio. 

769— Queen wasps.—“Mr. A. G. Butler" con¬ 
fidently asserts in Gardening, May 16th, page 140, that 
the aphides increase in proportion os wasps are destroyed, 
thereby implying that the wasp is an enemy to the aphir. 
1 should feel much obliged if “ Mr. A. G. Butler" would give 
some evidence of this point? Perhaps he will refer me to 
some work on natural history? iiis example of Hop- 
vines in Kent does not at all prove the point.—W m. A. 
Knight. 


stated above. I shall feel muoh obliged If anyone oaa 
advise me, as it is a serious matter, only getting half * 
orop, and possibly having to plough them all up.— Farmer, 

770. — Chrysanthemums for window decoll¬ 
ation.—! have a number of plants growing for window 
decoration. I grew a few last year for the first time, and 
had blooms measuring from 4 inches to 6 inches across. 
Will “ E M.,” or some other contributor, give me 
information as follows? What size pvts the undermen¬ 
tioned varieties require, and which had better be cut 
down ? I do not want more than three or four blooms on 
a plant, and no plant more than 5 feet high. Should like 
to have the height of each plant when grown naturally 
without cutting down. Mrs. G. Bundle, Dr Macary, Mrs. 
Beale, Ed. Moly neux, Avalanche, Belle Paule. Etoile do 
Lyon, Etoile Pleurle, Beverley, Snowstorm Mad. Audigier, 
Empiess of India, Meg Merriliee, Jardin dee Plantes, Mr. 
H. Oannell. Lady Selhorne, F. M. Guernsey, Oullingfordi, 
Elaine, Trilby, M. Astorg, Peter the Great, and Mrs. 
Alpheus Hardy.—S. 8„ Hants. 

777.— Planting llower-bedfl.—I have a straight 
lawn, 120 feet in length. My dining-room window, being 
considerably elevated, commands an excellent view from 
end to end. The lawn is bouuded at the end by a rookery, 
hank, and shrubbery. About 10 feet from the bank is a 
flower bed, cresoent-shaped, 4 feetfn width, and from point 
to point lengthwise about 15 feet, the inner portion facing 
the house; some 6 feet from this is a smaller crescent- 
shaped bed, the outer edge of the crescent facing the 
house, so that if the two beds were equal in size they would 
together form a circle. In the smaller bed I purpose plant¬ 
ing scarlet Pelargoniums, with a border of Lobelia and 
Pyrethrum. Would someone kindly offer suggestions as 
to filling up the larger bed, whiob I wish should form a back¬ 
ground to the smaller one ? Tne rockery and shrubbery 
forming a back-ground to the larger bed, it has been sug¬ 
gested that I should plant the cen' re with dwarf, standard, 
or bush Ro9e trees, and the other portiou of the bed with 
herbaceous subjects. Rose-trets would now, 1 assume, 
have to be put in direct from pots. Is this right? I want 
the bed to loc k bright and gay during summer and autumn. 
Locality, Brixton-hill, Surrey.—L. T. 


749. — Treatment of Camellias.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how to propagate and manage Camellias 
afterwards in the beet manner?—E nquirer. 

750. —Crowing Cucumbers and Melons.— 
Will someone kindly tell me how to grow Cucumbers in a 
greenhouse, and aho Melons in a forcing-pit ?—Mon. 

751. —P ter la tricolor.—I should be grateful for 
hints about this Fern ? i succeed well with all other sorts 
I have tried, but can do nothing with this —W. H. O. 

752. —Hardy gardening.— Will anyone kindly tell 
me the best neighbourhood in point of soil and climate 
for hardy gardening within thirty or forty miles of Lon¬ 
don ?—Agricola. 

753. — Grape culture.— Having planted my Grape- 
Vines 2 feet 6 inches apart, I should be glad to learn if 
they oan be grown with this space between each cane with 
good results?—B clcan. 

75Pruning and training of Peaches and 
Apricots. —1 should be obliged if someone would kindly 
give me instructions on the pruning and training of Reaches 
and Apricots?—M. H. 

755. —Culture of Oaladlums.— I have some good 
plants of these, and wish to know if it la worth while to 
grow others from the seed which they produce ? If so, 
1 should ba glad of hints?—W. H. O. 

756. — Treatment of sickly Oleanders.— Will 
someone kindly inform me how to treat Oleanders when 
they get about 8 feet high, and look eickly and of a bad 

olour? May they be out down?— Mrs. Llkwbllyn. 

757. — Perennials for a border.— I have a border 
racing west, 24 yards long by 3 feet wide, whioh I want to 
fiil with hardy perennials, arranged so that I can have 
flowers most of the year. Will someone kindly advise me 
what to plant?—A. F. 

758 — Management of Arabis alplna.— Will 
someone kindly let me know the proper way to treat this 
Arabis after flowering ? I want to dig it out of the beds 
for other summer things. Can f increase it from cuttings, 
and how is It best done?—B. 0. 

759.—Growing Tomatoes In a Cucumber* 
frame.—l shall be grateful if someone will kindly give 
ms directions for growing Tomatoes In an ordinary 
Cucumber-frame? Do they require much air, and should 
the hot-bed bs made up a9 if for Ououmbers ?—W. E. Q. 

790.— Culture of seedling Calceolarias.—I 
have just sown some Calceolaria seed under handlights In 
the garden. I should be very glad cf any information as 
to their culture? I have two greenhouses, and two cold 
frames. I should like to know which would be best for 
them ?—Calcbolaria. 

761. —Growing thick Asparagus. —Would some¬ 
one kindly inform me bow to grow thick Asparagus, 
something the same as one gets abroad ? In England It Is 
usually long and thin, and I would be glad to know If it 
Is a diffeient species, or different treatment that is the 
cause of this ?— Subscriber. 

762. —Ants In a fruit garden.— Will someone 
kindly inform me how to get rid of ants which have their 
neats in the ground along the wall of my fruit garden, and 
swarm over the Peach-trees, doing great damage to the 
fruit ? I cannot use paraffin-oil for fear of Injuring the roots 
Of the Peach-trees.— Dorbrt. 

763. — Black-beetles In a kitchen.— Will some¬ 
one kindly let me know the beet remedy to destroy black- 
beetlee? My kitohen is infested with them every ni<ht 
after the light is put out, and I would like to know bow to 
baoieh them—either by trap of poison ? I tried pouring 
hot water Into a few orevioes; but with no effeot.— 
Beetle. 

764. — Brugmansla Knighti. — Following the 
odvioe of one of the correspondents in Gardening, I out down 
for the third time the tall, straight stem of a Brugmansla, 
which refused either to branch or bloom. It is now be¬ 
ginning to break at one or two eyes. Will the same kind 
friend or someone t«ll ms what to do next ? The plant is In 
a cool greenhouse.—C rstrux. 


770. — Mushroom-bed not heating.— The begin¬ 
ning of last month I made up a Mushroom bed, about 
15 inches high, with rather dry horse-droppings in a dark 
oellar; but it never heated. 1 put on the spawn ten days 
later, and was recommended to sprinkle salt on the bed, 
and water it with tepid water. This I have done, and am 
waiting for the result; but there is not any appearance of 
Mushrooms yet. Will someone kindly tell me if there is 
any obance of the bed bearing, or whether I had better 
make a new one?— Cleo. 

771. — Chrysanthemums for show.— lam much 
obliged to ‘*K. M.” for kindly replying to my queries. I 
was stupid not to say that it is chiefly plants that 1 wUh 
to show ; but I should be grateful if “ E. M ” would say 
for a group of six which are the best Japanese for that 
purpose? 1 do not wish to disbud and grow on the res:, of 
the plants for exhibition, but ouly for home decoration 
I have good plants in 48’s of Margot, M. Lomoine, Leon 
Leguay, Lady Selborne, Dr. Sharpe, Jardin des Plantes, 
Legrand, James Salter, F61icit6, Boule de Neige, 
Mad. Lacroix, Source d’Or, Ethel, Maid of Guernsey, 
Mad. de Serin, Golden Christine, Mad. Godereau, Elaine, 
and Princess of Teck.— Rattte. 

772. — Marechal Nlel Rose.— Judging from the 
numberof questions put in Gardening, I should think this 
was a troublesome Rose to mauage, and si I have found 
it. I have one four years old in a oool greenhouse, planted 
in an inside border. It sends out shoots yearly two or 
three yards long; but never produces more than half-a- 
dozen blooms, and those unsatisfactory ones, for their 
petals reflex, and they die immediately when out and 
placed in water. I have a good gardener, but I do not 
think he understands the Rose. Will someone please to 
give me some plain advioe for pruning it? Such blooms 
as it had opened in April, and after a month's absence I 
find that the gardener has out all the long shoots away.— 
Cestrian. 

773. —Cucumber-plants rotting.— I should be 
glad if someone would tell me the probable cause of one 
of my Ououmbers rotting below the surfaoe or the soli ? 
They were planted about a fortnight ago in a span-roofed 
house, and are just making the fourth rough leaf. I 
placed some broken crocks on the stage for drainage, and 
on this 1 placed mounds of turfy loam, about half a 
bushel to each, and in this put the plants. I have shaded 
the glass, and also eyringed every evening about half-past 
four, besides damping the floors and stage several times 
in a day. fs there anything wrong in this treatment, or 
would wireworm or other inseots in the soil oause the mis- 
ohlef ? I have allowed abundant ventilation, and kept up 
a night temperature of about 66 degs.—M. H. 

774. —Roses not flowering. — Lost October I 
bought a Devoniensis, Reine Marie Henriette, and 
Niphetos with long Shoots for training in a cold but very 
sunny greenhouse, and I gave 5s. for each plant. They 
were wintered in a light and airy cellar, and not hurt by 
frost. My gardener repotted them in January in 9-inch 
pots, and placed them in the house, and I expeotrd them 
i o break and flower at every joint. Now at the end of May 
they have broken very badly, and without buds. A Cap¬ 
tain Christy and President, similarly treated t are full of 
bud, whilst a Marie Henrietta and Gloire de Dijon planted 
out-of-doors last November are also full of buds. Will 
“ J. C. 0.," or “ B. C. R.,” please tell me if these plants 
were properly treated, and what I had better do? 
Looallty, Devon.—U biqub. 

775 — Pastolf Raspberry - oanes failing.— 
I have 25 aores of Fastolf Raspbem -oanes, planted five 
years ago, on good loamy soil with silt bottom. Lost year 
and this season also the bearing oanee have gone wrong. 
The eap does not rise, so leaves the oxne like a bare stiok. 
On some oanes the sap appears to me half way up, leaving 
the top part bare and brittle. I have been told thL laoinker, 
but anyhow. It Is a serious matter. This year's ycung 
canes (suokers) seem to be growing well, as in the last two 

ears ; but possibly this time next year a part of them will 

e dry and not bear. In a portion of this field I have two 
acres of Antwerp Raspberry-canes that are in good order ; 
but the FfistoUs next to them are in the bad condition as 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
jtre given ; but readers are invited to give further 
xnxwcrs should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

778. — Pear-leaves “ blighted " (IF. IF. A).—There 
is no true “ blight" on the leaves sene ; the black stains 
are due to some external cause, either frost or sun buruiag, 
whilst the leaves were damp.—W. G. S. 

779. —Insects in gardens, dec. ( O. H. J7.).— En- 
oourage the toads to make their home in your garden, also 
the ineeot-eating birds. Fresh lime will destroy the fun¬ 
gus, and most of the soft-skinned inseots also, if scattered 
over the land and forked iD. 

7a0.— Nephrolepls not growing (B. BenU).—ha 
the old roots show no signs of revival by this time, Irhould 
imagine they were dead. Watch closely, ami if they do 
nor appear in a week or two, replant, aud do not let them 
suffer so much from cold in the comiug winter.—J. J. 

781. — Weeping trees for small gardens 
{L.B.R )—The following should do well for the purpose in 
view: Kilmarnock Weeping Willow, Young’s Weeping 
Birch. Dwarf Weeping Cherry, Weeping Laroh, American 
Weeping Willow, aud theCamperdowa Weeping Elm. 

782. — Treatment of Seakale-beds (G. B.T.\— 
Seakale may be cut back in spring just baneath the 
surface of the soil. New crowns will then soon form, 
which should be thinned out to one or two, leaving, of 
course, the strongest. All weeds should, of course, be 
kept down. 

783 —Failure of Cucumbers (C. JF.).— The atmos¬ 
phere of the house has no doubt been kept too dry ; but 
we know from experience that some houses require more 
attention in this respect than others. The path of the 
house should be constantly flooded with water during 
bright weather. 

784.— Cow-manure for Celery (27. B. £>.).—Cow 
manure will do for Celery, but it must be mellow and de- 
oompoeed. The plants must be bought; it la too late to 
sow eeeds now. The fo.lowing are good eorte: Sandring¬ 
ham White for earliest use, Major Clarke’s Solid Red and 
Sulham Prize for late use. 

735.— Marguerites (Parle Daisies) (D. P.\— Do 
not plnoh in the shoots of the Marguerite-plants, unless It 
is particularly needful to make them,dwarf and compact. 
If bloom is the ohief consideration, let the plants grow on 
and every shoot will produce flowers. Few pot plants 
throw out more bloom and need ess pinohtng than do these 
Marguerites. 

786. — Growing Turnips (<?. T.).~ If the land boa 
beeu manured for tne Potatoes, sow in the drills with the 
Turnips fifty-six pounds of superphosphate on the ten rods. 
The drills should be 14 inches apart, and the plants be 
thinned to 10 or 12 inches apart in the rows. Vettoh’ERed 
Globe and Orange Jelly are good kinds. Half-a-pound of 
seed will be ample. 

787. — Thrift as an edging (B. 27.).-Yes, where 
Box does not sucoeed, this old garden favourite makes a 
neat and compact edging-plant with a minimum amount 
of labour. It will grow in any soil, inoreaeee readily by 
■division of the roots, and at about this season, when 
oovered with its pretty heads of bloom, it adds greatly to 
the appearance of a garden. 

738.— Oalllstemon spectosum (C P.\— This, no 
doubt, is the name of the flower you send. There is no 
foliage with it; bub I know it by its rioh purpliuh-orimson 
blossoms. The geuue belongs to the large Myrtle-bloom 
family, and some years ago these were well represented in 
our collections; but now we seldom see one ; but they are 
worthy of a revival, and I, far one, should be very glad to 
nee them onoe more become popular. If the plants require 
repotting they may have a mixture of turfy peat and 
randy, light fibrous loam, and the pots should be well 
drained. They are evergreen greenhouse plants from 
various parte of Australia, and all of them flower in spring 
cr early summer. Of oourse, a selection of kinds is neces¬ 
sary. All of them are not vo beautiful as the kind now 
sent.—J. J. 
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789. — Turning an open field Into a garden 
(Amateur ).—The best kinds of crops for the field in ques¬ 
tion, we think, would be Potatoes, Carrots, and beet, 
though, of course, under proper culture, such good land 
will grow almost anything. French Beans will grow well 
in suoh a soil, so also would Turnips if assisted with super¬ 
phosphate. It is altogether a question of feeding at the 
right time. 

790. - Rain-water for a garden (G. W. IT .).—We 
do not think there is the least probability that rain falling 
upon a tarred roof would be in anyway oontaminatcd. Of 
oouree, if the tar wae always in a moist state a portion of 
it would come off with the rain-water, but even that would 
be but little, and do no harm. As the tar, however, would 
soon become hard, the rain would not affeot it, or the tar 
the rain-water. 

791. — Liquid-manure for vegetables, dtc. 
(L. C.) — His not likely, we think, that the liquid-manure 
from the cow house will be too strong for strong-growing 
vegetables if slightly diluted before using. l>o not pour 
it over the plants, but on tbe soil, round and between 
them. Neither Lucerne nor Comfrey will grow so well in 
the shade as in the open ; the former especially dislikes 
being overshaded. 

792. — Odontoglossum citrosmum (Geo. Hard- 
in^rX—It is a singular and pretty variety. “G. II." says 
it U a large-flowered form, which is borne out by the 
flower sent. When it first opens the whole of the bloom 
is white, the sepals and petals changing to a colour whioh 
he oannot describe, but whioh appears to me to be a light 
primrose-yellow, tbe lip being paper-white, and it is very 
weet scented.—II. B. 

793. — Plants for a shallow soli {S. P.X—lt it is 
only required to look green and nioe. Ivy would soon « ffeot 
that, as also would Periwinkle and theSs. John’s Wort (Hy¬ 
pericum calycinum), or seeds of the Mahonia repens if sown 
would in time produca plants that would cover it with a 
beautiful growth that would be covered with yellow flowers 
in spring. Young plants of tbs same will do as well 
planted in the autumn. 

794. —" Blister ” and " curl ” on Peach-leaves 
(Jf. C. B ).—The Peach-leaves sent are affected with 
“blister ” and “ curl," the result of cold winds, and some¬ 
times defective drainage. All the affeoled leaves should 
be picked off, and the trees be encouraged, by keeping 
them quite clean of green-fly with washings of Tobacco- 
water, to make a healthy growth. If the border is dry, 
a good soaking of water would be an advantage. 

795. —Young’s Weeping: Birch (Forester ).—This 
is a very good and interesting variety of the Birch, and is 
admirably adapted for the lawn It has long, slender, 
thread-like branohlets, which fail from the main stems like 
sprav. Grafted upon stem9 6 feet to 7 feet high, it oau be 
grown into a rounded, regular head, like the Kilmarnock 
Willow, or, left to itself, it will send up a leading shoot, 
with side branches like the cut-leaved Birch, only more 
spreading. 

790. — Dsnd robium formosum glganteum 

(C. Denny).—This is the name of the flowers you send. 
They are larger and finer than these of D. infundibulum, 
which you call them. The plant is also much stouter in 
its growth, and, instead of growing in the cool, like D. 
Jamesuuum and D. infundibulum, it requires strong, 
moist heat, and if suocess is desired for several years, 
this must be furnished it. It is found in the Andaman 
Islands, and in Burmah.—M. B. 

797. — Dendrobium pulchellum (Geo. Harding). 
—This flower arrived just after 1 bad started for a long 

t ourney, and it had to remain uncared for until my return 
have no doubt, however, but it is the plant known and 
figured under that name in the Botanical Magazine by 
Hooker, that author there stating that it did not aocord 
with the pulohellum of Roxburgh. Reichenbach named 
it D. Sciidelianum, and I suppose this name will have to 
be accepted for it now.—M. B. 

798. -Cropping a heavy soil (Heavy Land\— We 
should advise sowing Scarlet Runner Beans on a piece of 
heavy soil at once, also dwarf French Beans m several 
sowings, and plant Cabbages, Coleworte, and Cauliflowers 
Plants may be put out from now until the end of July. 
Also sow Lettuce and Endive to grow for the autumn, and 
Turnip-seed at short intervals. Summer Spinach would 
also ao very well. Black Currants, Raspberries, and 
Strawberries should also do well on heavy land if it is well 
drained. 

799.— Poultry-manure for Celery (Poultry- 
keeper ).—Tnis manure, if used with care, ought to do very 
well for Celery, and should before planting be well incor¬ 
porated with the soil bv forking it over twice after the 
manure i* added. The addition of ashes and lime will be 
of no part icular value hinoiid helping the manure to work 
freely. Wa should give a thickness of the manure of 
about h ilf-an-inch or t a'her more. This particular manure 
is very stimulating, and assists early growth, a very im¬ 
portant consideration w rh Celery. 

800.— Four best window-plants (P. H. F.).—it 
the rules of the competition do not exclude Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium*, we should certainly choose one of thete for 
a window-plant, especially if a good double kind and 
trained flatwise. Then a Petunia, although not having 
specially handsome foliage, has beautiful flowers, and 
blooms for a long time. Another capital plant would 1e a 
tuberous Begcnia, with flowers of a good bright colour. 
The white or yellow French Marguerite makes ahandtome 
plant, and has both elegant flowers aid foliage. 

801. — Epidendrum Stamfordlamun (H. 
Jacobi).— This is the name of the flower sent by you for 
recognition. It is a fine old species, now pretty generally 
igno: el, wMoh is a great lrss. It is now over 50 years ago 
sinca Mr. Skinner first introduced it into this country from 
Gua’eanU; but 1c has since been found in various parts of 
Amer oiand Mex : oo. As to it* name, I wonder it shonld 
have 85 long remained classed as an Epidendium, it being 
the only plint in the genus which produces its spikes in a 
radial manner. Ihe bulbs are fusiform, eoroe 6 inches to 
12 incher lonr, supporting a pair of thick, leathery leaves. 
The a, ike is arec% sometime#branched,and many-flowered. 
Trp n*» flowers are sweet-scented, and somewhat- variable 
in col nir; but mostly th» s epds and petals are yellowish- 
red, eligbtlv ti. cr» d with deeper red; lip sofi yellow, the crest 
being de* p violet. Toe re are var let es, however, having 
the Bp white with purple spot*,, rose with purple spots, 
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; but these may be looked upon as variations from the 
typical plant. I have found it thrive beet in the warmth 
of the Cattleya-house.— M. B. 

802. — Hardy Ferns for a conservatory 
( F. U. H.).— These are very useful in p©;b for oool and 
shady parts of a conservatory—indeed, for suoh a position 
they are quits as valuable as some of the exotio kinds, and 
the hardy Ferns in question being deciduous, should they 
get their fronds injured, the plants will suffer less than tbe 
evergreen kinds would do In whatever position they oc¬ 
cupy, as much atmospheric moisture must be maintained 
around them as possible, and anything approaching dry¬ 
ness at the root must be carefully guarded against. Small 
plants of any of tbe hardy Ferns that are required for 
specimens should be potted on at onoe to keep them in free 
growth, as if once allowed to receive a cbeok, it is ditflcult 
to get them to move again freely, especially if they are of 
deciduous kinds. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardhxuto Illoe- 
n ted, S7, &outhampton-strect, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— S. Uodgkinson .—Bird Cherry 

(Prunus Padus).- Colonel J. H. R.— 1, Fritillaria 

meleagris; 2, Anemone nemorosa.- J. R. K .—Lonicera 

tatarica.- A. E. IT.— Feathered Grape Hyacinth (Mus 

csri oomosum var. monstruoeum). - ‘Nellie W.— 

1. Daphne laureola; 9, Tremandra verticillata; 3, Dipl&cus 

(Mimulus)glutinosua.- Downcast.— The Yellow-flowered 

or Buffalo Currant (Ribes aureum).- Kate. — Send 

better specimens, and attaoh the numbers securely. They 

had come off those sent.- A. R. Cole.— 1, Cytims race 

mosus; 2 , Coronllla glauca; 3, Euphorbia splendens ; 
4, Diplacns (Mimulus) glutinosus; 5, Anthurium Sober- 

zerianuin. Other specimens too poor to name.- T. B.— 

1, Next week; 2, Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum 

nutans).- A. II. Jf.—Send again, and number specimens. 

—Eraser.—I, Veltheimia viridifolia; 2, Arabia albida. 

- J. W. L .—Specimen too much shrivelled up to name. 

- Cam/orth .—The numbers had all become detached, 

and the specimens were very poor ones.- L. J. L.— 

1, Setnpervivum Haworthi; 2, Arabia albida; 3, Dioentra 

eximea.- F. J. N .—LookB like a form of Kerrl% japonioa. 

Send when in flower.-if'. A. Knight .—Clematis species 

apparently. Send better specimen. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that toe 
do not answer queries by post, and that toe cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not eontain the name and address of sender. 

n. A. P.— Apply to Mr. T. 8. Ware, Hale Farm Nursery, 

Tottenham, London, N.- Coelngyne cristata .—We have 

received an enquiry about this Orchid from someone who 
does not give either name or address. Please we to this, and 
then the reply will be farthoommg.- Margaret J., Staf¬ 

ford.—The Primrose flowers sent were, asstattd, truly green. 
- Oldham —Apply to the Surveyor of Taxes in your dis¬ 
trict - E. W. T .—Apply to Mr. George Monro, Salesman, 

Covent-garden-market, London, W.O., or to some market- 

gardener who attends that market regularly.- Kate 

Pritchard .—A double spathrd Arum Lily is not uncom¬ 
mon. Mon.—It you read Gaud muxs regularly and 

attentively you will get all tbe information you require.- 

T. M., Shrewsbury .—We koow of no book that will give 
the Information you require. 

Catalogue received.— Catalogue oj Plants, in¬ 
cluding Novelties for 1891. James Yeitch to Sons, Royal 
Exotio Nursery, 544, King’s*road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

803. — Best incubator.— Will someone kindly inform 
me the best kind of inoubator for hatohlog fowls’, dutks’, 
and turkeys* eggs, where to be procured, also price, and if 
difficult to manage ?—Exqoiaaa. 

804. -Turkeys with crooked legs.— Would 
someone kindly inform me what is the cause of young 
turkeys, about two weeks old, having crooked legs ? They 
get good feeding, and are let out in short Gram when they 
are a week old. Is there any prevention or cure?—A. H. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Strong, well-rooted 

\J plants, choice®* kinds, from single pots, Japanese, In¬ 
curved, Reflexed, including “ Elaine," Fair Maid of Guernsey, 
Mrille. Lacroix, ->ardin des Plantes, Guernsey Nugget, Etfccl, 
l.eon Loquay, Fdlicitd, Dr. Sharp" & \ 12. in G var., 3:*.: 24, 
ia 12 var., 6fl. Gd., Ireo —VICAR, Evertou Vioarage, Bawtry, 


pOLKUS.—Weli-rootid, strong plants, most 
\J brilliant col mrs, exquisitely marked, oorrectly named, 
o itticgs, not seedling# from very beet named varieti* s, for 
decorative pumores not to be surpassed, safely packed, 3s. 
d >j 5 , f ree—V10AB, Evoton VI arage. lUw 1 ry, N^tt* 


DUCHSIAS. — Strong, well rooted plants, 

£ choices kinds, oorrectly named-KIeganoc, Disilij, 
Alexandria, Evertonian. Mr. Stephens, Charming, Schiller, 
f.ouis Oolomb, General Lewal, General Gordon, Nancy, Mrs. 
Hill, Jeanne d’Arc, Pauline, Lanrenais, La France, Mrr. 
Rundle, 4m. 2s. fid. dor., in 6 varieties; 3s. do*., in 12 

varieties free.—VICAR. Everton Vioarsge. Bvwtry. Notts. 


•70NAC GERANIUMS for greenhouse. — 

L J Harrovian (splendid double pink), Arthur Rogers, John 
Gibbons. C*xton, Queen of Whites, splrndissima, Niphetos, 
Rev. H. Atkin. White Perfection. 1 strong well-rooted plant 
of each for 2s. fid , free.—VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, 
Notts. 


WONDERFUL SYMBOLICAL PLANT.— 

YY Calvary Clover, leaves three in one, with blood-like 
siain, seed-vessels surrounded with mimic crown of Thorne, 
hardy, easily grown, strong young plants, 2 for Is., free.— 
JOHN RAYNER, Avenue, Southampton. _ _ 

1 OH CHOICE healthy Bedding Plants, 2s. 6d. 

IXJKj Petunias, Verbenas, Nicotlana, Lobelia, Is. doz. 
Ageraium, A*ter», Cornfl >wer, Marigolds, Stocks, In*., 92,16., 
five . L st.- PO-^TM ASTER. Trcdwor’.h, P lot c ent er. _ 

HOOD KING HJENftY (Mercury), the grand- 

U veg-fable in cultivation, 40 mote, 2*. fid., frre — 

THOMAS HALL, 21, 84. John s-road, Palsgrave. Scartoro 


THE NURSERIES, SUDBURY, SUFFOLK. 

Dipla lenia hollvitnais. Is. each, beautiful stove plant. 

Aoalypbs '. Is. 6*1 each. 

Ciercidendron Balfouri, Is. each. 

Alonsoa incisifolia, splendid pot plant, fid. each. 

3 Good Plants for hanging-baskets fur Is. fid.: Frag aria 
indica. Fuchsia rrocnmbens, and Tradescaatia. 

3 Good Climbers for 2s.: Passion-flower Constance Elliot, 
Clematis Flsmmula, and Ampelopeis Veitchi. 

12 Chrysanthemums, Japanese and Incurved, including 
Avalanche and Sunflower, from single pots, for 2a. fid. 

12 Chrysanthemums Mad. O. Dergrarge for beddieg from 
single pots for 2s 6<L 

12 Marguerites Madame Halleri for 2s. No other white worth 
growing compared with this. 

Kupatorium grandlflora. splendid greenhouse plant for winter 
blooming, large pure-white flowers, la. each. 

4 Gloxinias, flowering roots, for 2s. 

12 Fuchsias, in var., including Storm King and Countess cf 
Aberdeen, for 3s. fid. 

NEW PETUNIA Little Pigmy, very dwarf and branching, 
studded with small, pure-white, fringed flowers, ressanUlng 
a Carnation, Is. each. 

12 Skips pennata (Feather-gras) for Is. fid Quite hardy. 

12 itaw-tus Dahlias, beat named sorts, for 4s. 

12 Sinele ditto for 2s. 

Pyre thrum Golden Feather, la. fid. ICO. 

Shirley Poppies, Is fid. 100. 

The following are all transplanted singly. 

Asters, Victoria, Chrysanthemum flowered, and Pmonj- 
flowered Perfection, mixed coiouir, Zs. pet ICO. 

Asters, Pompone, pure-whi e, 3s. 6d. 100. 

Ttm-we* k Stock®, mixed colours, 3s. 100. 

Phlox Drummondi, mixed colour-', 3s. 100. 

Ditto cuvpidata (Star of Quedlinburg', new, Si. fid. 100. 

Gailiardia picta, do. Lorenziana. 3s 100. 

Helichrysum (Everlasting), mixed, 3r. 100. 

Cantor-oil plants, 3 for Is. Canary Creepers, Is. doz. 

Niootiana afflnis. Is. fid. doz. 

Iresine brillianticsima, In. fid. dor. 

Violas, Countess of Hopetoun (wbl'e). Bullion (yellow and 
true blue). Is. fid. doz ; 1 doz of each for 3s. 

Tomatoes, 8d. doz.; fO for2s. 

Package and Postage Free. 

C. GUNDY, F.R.H.8., 

NURSERIES, SUDBURY, SUFFOLK. 


AMATEUR’S GREEN HOUSE GUIDE, 7id-» 

free. By its aid gay greenhouses always. No ama- 
twurshould be without. Also gs* “Outdoor Gardening," 
fiid., free, squally instructive. ' Poultry-keeping for Ama- 
ceuio," fi|d. t free, svsryone should study. All thoroughly 
reltahle.hookw.-MORLKY k OO .Preston _ 

94 DEVONSHIRE FERNS, correctly named, 

good crowns and well rooted for la. fid.; larger nlants, 
fid. extra, with separate cultural dirotions and toil most 
suitable, for pots or out-of-doors, packrd in strong box and 
post free. A* a 8PECIALITY, 4 DOZEN EX I RA LA RGB 
FERNS, rent carefully lacked in strong wood box, and 
?arriage paid for 5s. Vent best time to plant.— T. OGIL VIE, 
Pernint. Barnstaple. _ _ _ 

HYCLAMENS CHEAP.—Best giganteum and 

U grandiflorum strain", bright and varied colours, 12, 
i n. fid. : 24, 2b. fid.—I. CORNniLL. Byileet- _ 

B EGONIAS (tuberous-rooted) lor pots or bod- 

ding out.—Last year's tubers just Hruck. YeHow and 
o-cam colour, 2«. 6d. doz.; all colours, mixed, 3s. 6d. doz.— 
CLARKE’8 Rove Nurnertur, WeMir gto-. Homprsct._ 


TOBELIA (blue) EMPEROR WILLIAM, 

U Improved, Lobelia (wh'.te) Prince of Wales, very Urga 
flowers; both from cuttings for surplus seedlings; plants 
cumin* into bloom. 2-. fid. aud Sn. fid 1.0,carriage free; ready 
t o bed out.—CLARKE8 Rosaries, Wellington , Some rset. 


■REDDING PLANTS, choice and fine.—12 

-U Geraniums. 12 Ve’-bonas, 12 Petuniav, 12 Lobelias, 24 
Gold reath'-r, 24 Asters. 24 Sunflowers, 12 tVntaureas, P.O , 
5 a. 6d : bair. ,*s, carriage paid.—H. OOMLEY, Alexandra 
Gardenr, Clevedon. Somerset. 


□\ARDtf ROCK. PLANTS. -40, each ditfeienb, 

U- named, 4.*.. free: Aubrietia, variega'ed Arable, etc — B. 
UNDERWOOD. Hambmok, near Bris:cl.___ 

pHOICE ZONAL GERANIUMS.—Cuttings 

U rout rradily now. Plutarch. Mrs. Johnson, Queen 
Belgians, Mrs. Robertson. Jessie Moir, Leandei Jas. Doucles, 
Mirs Hamilton, Le Cygne, Ijnrd Mayer. This set. Is 3d , free 
Edith fltrechan. Lord Tredegar, W. Bealby, Rev. Hama. 
Chas. Mason. Lady F. Suwell, Eccentric, Lady Chesterfield,- 
This set 2s , free —STEVEN S 8pil»b y-r oad , Horncastle._ 

DANS1EJS.—The following Grand Dozen for 

•L 4s ; J. Buchanan (189J). Edith May (189)), D. Morrison, 
M. A. Scott. J. Alexander, J. McKay, Mrs. Brow< 11, L. Rose¬ 
bery, G. Crome, G. Dagg. C. Agnes, and Mrs. Fiame. 25, 
including above, for 7s. M'xed vari- ties, Is. 6<1. per do* , 9s. 
per 100. Seedlings. 1 j. 3d. per doz. Calceolarias. 2» per doz , 
a'l free. Send for Catalogue. — WM. INNK8, F.'orist, 
Roth^ay._____ 


QALE.-4 pots EUCHARIS AMAZON IGA, 

O well grovn. l» to 2) bulbs in each. A bargain.— 
KD’HARltSON, Tcvereal, Mansfield._ 

TfERBENAS ! VERBENAS! VE T < BEN AS ! 

V —Strong, healthy, well-rooted cuttingr, In belt varto'iea, 
scarlet, white, purple, pink, and Crimtou Kiu«, all true to 
name. 6-t i;0. 3*. 50 . Is. 8d 23, post paid. Cash with order.— 
A STROULGER, FI wist. Bar^ham. B'.ocle-, Suffolk. 


r|ALSlES(redand white), larire blooms, in 1,CH)0 
Lr lot', 25s , carriage paid. Cash with order.—.!. WELL'*, 
Pleck, Walsall. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Splendid plants, un- 
U eanalled offer. Ompare exhibition Ta-ieti''- : Molyneux- 
Fair Maid, Wheeler. Boule d’Or, Moonlight, Free nan, An. 
forrfi grandiflora, Sharman, Mrs. Cauneli, gl tnoHum. Mar, 
thewr. Golden Drsgm, Hamlet, Triomphante, 13, 2s. 6d.; 39 
ki^de,fie.,free.—BATEMAN, Arthur-road, Horshvm Busier. 

VEl£oUHsTAKGUER 1 T KS, Etoile d’Or, best 

•JL for bloom, 1*. dor.; 6e. 100. Fuchsias, 6 best varieties. 
Is dor. Verbenas, L ’belias. 2*. 64. ICO, delivered. — 
WILLIAMS. P>'yninte. Dyke, 8usse x__. 

QEArKALE — Plant Now. —How to Grow in 

O one Hcason, a- d 1C s< of this delirious hardy vegetable. 
" Ooveni Garden Vyie'y." 2*. 6d. per 1 0, free — B. FIELDER, 
Ma nrlt.'- Fi m Chrlfenham. _ 

THE ENGLISH FLOWERGiCKDEN: Design, 

A Views, and Flants. 2nd Ed., with over Fourteen Hun¬ 
dred Illustrations, 15a. "This work is the finert and most 
complete of it* kind in the English language.^ — Court Jmtr- 
eol.— London: J. MURRAY, and all BookieUers. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THE HADLEIGH NURSERIES. 

TF you want really GOOD PLANTS, send your 

J. order to HOOPER, whose plants have stood the test of 
ELEVEN REASONS, and given universal satisfaction. Ea 
taWishetl 1858. Our personal attention is given to all orders. 

''Honey Bank. Worcester —Mrs. A. J. Ohilde-Freeman ha^ 
received the Oolleotion of plants sent by Messrs. Cooper, and 
they give entire latiafaotion — June 5,1830.” 
pLIMBERS.—Pyracanthus, red berried ; Vir- 

\J ginian Creeper (old) and Veitohi (new), clings to wall; 
Clematis Flammula, white and sweet scented; Oobssa scan- 
dens ; Habro'hamnu* elegant,, Solanum jasminoides. Hoya, 
Plumbago cspensis (lovely blue), Hop-plant, Blue Passion¬ 
flower, White Passion-flower, and Japanese Honeysuckle; all 
strong, well-established plants. Is each; any 3, 8s. 6d. Thun- 
bergia, Maurandya, and Canary Creeper, 3 for Is., 6 for is. 9d. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—All the finest varie- 

ties, 12 named kinds, strong plants, from single pots, 2s. 

HAILLARDIAS, grand flowers, very showy, 

VT gold and crimson, fine for cutting, 3 for Is., quite hardy, 
now coming into bloom. Strong last year's plant*. 

T OVELY cream-coloured CACTUS, most 

-Ll beautiful scent, flowers 2 feet In circumference, strong 
plants from single pots, 8s. 6d. each ; smaller plants, Is. 6d. 
Also lovely scarlet Cactus plants, same price. 
■DEGONIAS, tuberous-rooted, splendid strain, 
■D lovely colours, flowering roots, 4». per dozen, strong and 
healthy. Auriculas Turners Prize, 3s. per dozen. 

rpOMATO PLANTS, all the best kinds, strong 

JL and hardened, ready for planting out, 6 for 2s.; 12 for 3s. 6a. 

ASTERS.—Fine double, in separate colours, 

aa. red, wbfte, and blue, gool plants, 6d. dozen: 3 dozen, 
Is. 3d.: 6 dozen. 2c Also three NEW ASTERS, Comet, 
Victoria Needle, and Victoria (new yellow), great novelties, 
9d. per dozen. 

TTERBENAS.—Strong plants, fine mixed for 

V bedding, 9J. per dozen ; 3 dozf n, 2s.; 5s. per 100. 

— Splendid rich 

r, fine plants 9J. dozen; three 

_,_ _ _tad from you last year turned 

out roo*t excellent.—Yours, 4c.. T. O. Coombef.." Petunia 
grandiflora alba, beautiful wbi'.e, Is. dozen. 


F UCHSIAS.—Nancy, splendid double purple, 

(great improvement on Phenomenal) and Molesworth, 
grand double pure-white, 9d. each; the 2, Is. 4d. Other mag¬ 
nificent exhibition kinds, all true to name, including Pheno¬ 
menal, Mrs. E. O. Hill, Madame J. Chretien, Ooi 
Djraino, M Lecureur, and many new kinds, 12 varieties. 
2s 6d.; 24 varieti**s, 4s. 6d.; 36 varieties, 6s.; Nancy and 
Moleswoi ih included in 24 and 36. All rtrong, healthy 
plants, from single pots. "8ir,— Fuchfias duly to hand in 
excellent condition ; the plants were exceedingly good.” 

F Y-LEAVED GERANIUMS.—Scarlet, rose, 

and doul le white, 6d. each; the three for Is. 31.; Silvia 
patens, blue, and Salvia, red, Is. 6d. per dozen ; Coleus, 6 fine 
varieties, Is. 31.; Spotted Mimulaz, Is. 3d. per dozen. 

ASTERS ! ASTERS ! !—Fine healthy plants, 

Truffaut’s P.® my- flowered (12 varieties), Chrysanthemum- 
flowered (12 varieties), Victoria (12 varieties), Betteridge’s 
prize quilled (12 varieties), Washington, Oorcardeau. or crown- 
flowered, Ooliath, and Uiant Emperor, grand and brilliant 
oolours, all finest double, fine for exhibition, and cannot be 
surpassed by any in the trade; PHLOX DRUMMONDI 
GRANDIFLORA, 12 varieties, in brilliant oolours, all good 

S lants, 6d. dozen: 3 dozen, Is. 3d.; 6 dozen, 2s. The Rev. H. 

reswell writes: " Sir,—The Asters which you sent me have 
turned out splendid specimens.—September 21rt, 1888.” 

flACTUS DAHLIAS.—Brilliant colours, and 

vJ ought to be in every garden. All the best kinds, includ¬ 
ing William Pearce (fine yellow), Mrs. Hawkins, Wm. Darvill, 
Empress of India, King of Cactus, Professor Baldwin, 
Juarezi, Gcd. Gordon, Lady Kerrison, &c., 6d. each; 6 Bpleu- 
did varieties, 2s. 6d.; 12 dit'o, 4s. Double Dahlias, fine 
Exhibition kinds, 12 Bplendid named varieties, 4s. Strong 
plant*. 

L OBELIA BLUE and Lobelia White ; Gail- 

lardia grandiflora and Lorenziaua (double): Dianthus ; 
Tagetes; Marigold, French and African double; Golden 
Feather: IVriUa; Agrr&tuni Dwarf Blue; German Scabious; 
double Ten-week Stocks, and Everlastings; nioo,healthy,har¬ 
dened plants, fid. per dozen; 3 dozen, Is. 3d.; per 100, 3e. 

TJELPHINIUMS, light and dark blue ; Nioo- 

•Lr tiaua a(lini«: Aquilegias, lovely oolours, quite hardy; 
BcarlOt Goum, Fish-bone Thistle; Anemone japonica alba 
and rosea; Pampas Grass; Abut ilons, flee named varbt'ea: 
Marguerites, white: Castot Oil-plant, Double Petunias, 
and Pelargoniums, fid. each, 3 for Is. 3d. Fine strong, Bturdy 
plants, from single pots. 

7INNIA ELEGANS New Zebra, splendid 

double and beautifully s'ripcd fliwere; great novolty; 
Is. per dozen ; also double and single Zinnias, mixed, 6d. per 
doztn; 3 dozen, Is. 3d. 

All carriage free, securely packed, to travel any distance. 

cooper Ac sonr, 

The Nurscrtes, Hadleigh, SUFFOLK. 

flOOPER’BCeicbrated CHAMPION GUINEA 

yj Oollec*ion of BEDDING PL4NTS now ready. Universal 
BatisfaoUon given the last leu seasons. Contains 30 dozen 
sfrong healthy plan’*, comprising 8 dozen Ge aniuins, Sdozen 
Lobelia, 3 dozen Verbenas, 3 dozen splendid Petunias, 2 
doz 1 n each Calceolarias, Ageratnm, double Asters, 1 dozen 
each Tuberous Begonias, Phlox, Perillu, Gaillardia grandi¬ 
flora, and Zinnia, 13 choice named Chrysanthemum*, 6 Dah¬ 
lias, and 6 named Fuchsias. Package in ’-bided. Half above, 
11s.; quarter, Ca.—COOPER it SON, The Nurseries, Uad- 
leigh, Suffolk. 

300 Bedding Plants, 5s. 6d., 

CARRIAGE PAID. 

"I O GERANIUMS, 6 Calceolarias, 12 Verbc- 

nas, 6 Dahlias, 25 Aster 1 . 25 Pcrillas, 12 new dwarf 
Lupins, 12 dwarf Tropseolums, 12 uow summer Chrysanthe- 
ninms, 2> Marigolds, 25 ntw Tagetes for edging, 6 new dwarf 
dou b'e Sunflower, 6 splendid Pcltiuias. 12 Balsams, 12 Sal¬ 
vias, 25 Zim iae. Also 17 mixed plants for back border for 
cutting blooms*. Now there are 3<K) plant", all numed, 
packed in wooden boxe3, damp Moss, 5a. 6d., carriage paid. 
GEORGE L ET TS, The C hase, Ki«lingh ury , Northamp ton 

PJHOICE ASTERS, StockB, Petunia Inimi- 

y* table. Double Zinnia, Pcrilia, 4d. doz. Everlastings, in 
6 choice varieties, 5J. K 3d. White Thrift it Golden Feather, 
103, li. fid, free. -REYNOLpS^Owstonferry, Rotherham. 


GEORGE BOYES & CO. 

qn nnn CHRYSANTHEMUMS, in 280 

OUjVV/U splendid varieties : Mrs. Burrell, Emperor of 
China, Mdlle. B. Pigny, Lilac Gem, Source d'Or, Rosea 
superba, Elaine, Peter the Great, Cceur Fedile, Baron Buest 
Mad. 0. Depgrange, Flora; this set of strong, well-rooted 
plants. Is. 6d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—12 newest and best 

yJ varieties, inoluding Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, 3s. 

PELARGONIUMS.—12 strong cuttings, grand 

distinct varieties, true to name, Is. 6d. 

MEW PELARGONIUMS.—6 strong cuttings 

Li of the latest named varieties, grand stuff, 2s. 

70NAL GERANIUMS.—12 finest varieties, 

strong, well rooted young plants, all colours, 3s. 

7ONAL GERANIUMS.—12 strong cuttings, 

“ grand distinct varieties, true to name, Is. fid. 

7ONAL GERANIUMS. — Strong cuttings. 

t-l —8 of the grandest new varieties grown, Ss. 

DUCHSIAS.—12 magnificent varieties, true to 

L name, strong, well rooted young plants, 2s. 

PJOLEUS. — 12 strong, well-rooted young 

y* plants, beautiful colours, 2s. 

HHEAP and good Box, 30 Plants for 5s.— 

yJ viz.: 6 Chrysanthemums, 6 Geraniums, 6 Fuchsias, 3 
Heliotropes, 3 Tuberoses, 2 Pelargoniums, and 4 greenhouse 
Ferns. 

All post free for cash with order only. 

AYLESTONE PARK, LEICESTER. 
WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES!!! 

ttpLORAL WONDERS.” — New Asters, 

-k "The Comet,” pink, curled like Japanere Chrysan¬ 
themum; "Triumph,” scarlet crimson, very dwarf; "Sul¬ 
phur Queen," yellow : "Vic'oria Psoony," immense size, all 
shade*, Is. doz ; 1 doz. each for 3s. Stocks, Phlox, Lark¬ 
spurs, Ac , from imported seed, fid. per dozen, all fne. 

** MONSTER FUCHSIAS,” large as small 

"J- tea-cup, white, blue, and purple, all double, single 
yellow, the set of 4 free for 2s. 6d. "New Fuchsias," 1891. 
" Beauty of West Kent,” " Beauty of Clovelands,” " Dorothy 
Fry,” and "H. Fry," set of 4, free, 3e. 6d.: both lots, 5s. 

**riRAND CACTI,” very rare kinds.—Cereus 

kX njcticulus, flowers 4J feet in circumference, a wonder¬ 
ful flower. P. flabelliformis, white flowers, 2 feet in circum¬ 
ference; Magnolia scented. C. grandiflora, Bcarlet edged, 
blue, the 3 free for 5s.; 6 beauties, inoluding the above, free 

for 7s. fid. 8end for List of new and rare plants. 

H. WIFFEN, Belchamp. Clare, Suffolk. 

My Penny Plants are Ready. 

Abutilons, Mimulus, Fuchsias, Nicotiana, Double Tro- 
pteolum, Coleus, Acacia, Cuphea, Double Petunia, Scented 
Verbena, Begonias, Asparagoides, Heliotrope. 

s. d. 

12 Various plants, Is. 3d.; 6 selected.13 

12 Selected, larger plants . >.2 6 

12 Choice mixed Fuchsias .13 

6 Extra select Fuchsias, Mrs. Hill, Molesworth, 

Topfer, La France.18 

12 Coleus, Is. 3d. ; 3 Salvia patens.13 

Choice Seedlings, best imported feeds only: 
Asters, Stooks, Phlox, Everlastings, Marguerites, 

King Theodore, aud other Troptoolums, all trans¬ 
planted, 3d. dozen. Verbenas, Is. 

100 Golden Feather .16 

100 Lobelia compacta, Emperor William .. 10 

Gardener, Old Vicarage, Sprowston Norwich. 

ALPINES, HARDY PERENNIALS.— Otte^ 

logue,illustrated, descriptive, andcultural notes, 72 pages, 
price. 6x1.. post, fn e —8TAN8FIKLD BROS.. Koiithporr 



Patent No. 17,669. Dec. 4th, 1888. 

E. P. TIMMINS, Patentee, 90, Balsall 
Heath-road, Birmingham.—These GUNS 
1 adaptation of the catapult. They are perfectly silent, 


-sparrows; larger____ 

tive range, 15 to 40 yards. BB, Is 6d.: BB Long, 2s. 6d.; A A. 
4s. 6d.: 8M, 7s. 6d. 8M, Improved, 10s. ; No. 10 (shots weigh 
10 to 1 oz.), 16s.; post free. Liberal trade terms. 

Testimonial.—"Parkfleld Vicarage, Middleton, near Man¬ 
chester, FeK 4th, 1391.—I cannot speak too highly of your 
Guo. Their accuracy is very good; also their Btrengh and 
portability. —A. N. Buro ekh.” 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN GREENHOUSE, 
OB WINDOW BORDER SHOULD BEAD ▲ 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE, 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By G 17. WITH, E.R.A.S., F.O.S., Trinity Col., Dublin 

Contains full particulars of very remarkable diecoverie< 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how oropB of vegetables mar 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
Fruit Trees made to bear In abundanoe. Selections trove 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 

JAKZBffAN * CARVER. Printers. Hereford 


■RICHARD SMITH A CO. beg to announce 

th » h the ^ a r e jxmtinaally reoelying applications iron 


Digitized fr. 


JLpSfcOwstonferry, Rathei 

Googfe 


gardeners seeking situations,'and they will be happy'br 
supply any lady or gentleman with particulars, fco.—flL John'* 
NnmeriiHi. WnmMtav. 

WANTED, a Head Working Gardener where 

three and a boy are kept; must be thoroughly com 
Detent to manage fliwer, vegetable, and fruit gardens of about 
7 acre*. Age preferred from 35 to 49 —Apply by letter only, 
stating wages required , to ,, R.,"R EE VE8, Chi phead, 8urrey. 

■TOBACCO-PAPER.—14 lb. parcels, 6d. per 

. lb bixy«r« of cwt. or half-cwt. parcels liberally dealt 

1 o‘kh;—SMITH & KEEN, Totacco Manufactory, Hanley, 
j Staffordshire. 


THE CHEAPEST & BEST OF ALL. 

FIR TREE OIL 

INSECTICIDE (soluble) 

FOR PLANTS. —To make a solution for washing or 
cleansing purposes—Half-a-Pint of Fir-Tree Oil to ten 
gallons of water. 

For Green and Black Fly, Thrip, American Blight, Woolly 
Aphis, &c. —Half-a-Pint of the Fir-Tree Oil to two or four 
gallons of water, or two or three tablespoonfuls to the pint. 

For Red Spider and Caterpillar—Half-a-Pint of the 
Fir-Tree Oil to two gallons of water, or three tablespoonfuls 
to the pint. 

For Mealy Bug, Brown or White Scale—Half-a-Pint of 
the Fir-Tree Oil to four or six quarts of water, four to eight 
tablespoonfuls to the pint. 

For Mildew and Blight on Fruit or Foliage—Half-a-Pint 
of the Fir-Tree Oil to a gallon of water, or six tablespoonfuls 
to the pint. 

For Ants, Grubs, Worms, Wood Lice, &c M in the Soil— 
Half-a-Pint of the Fir-Tree Oil to two gallons of water. 

The most efficacious way to use Fir-Tree Oil in small 
quantities is to apply it with one of Hughes’ ApHiCIDEs. 

When applied to the roots of delicate plants the soil should 
be drenched with clean water immediately afterwards, in all 
other cases washing is not necessary. Used with Warm 
Water it is quicker in its action than when cold is used. 

Soft or rain water is necessary, and Applied in Wood, Tin, 
Or Pot Vessels,—Galvanised Iron Vessels must not be used. 

FOR NITS IN CHILDREN’S HAIR.— Mix one part of 

Fir-lree Oil with three parts of Warm Water and apply 
with a Comb or Brush, the Hair can be washed shortly after. 

FOR WASHING FLANNELS & UNDERCLOTHING.— 

Put a wine-glass full in ten gallons of water for steeping ; 
the same may be put into the boiler. Common Soap may 
be used but no other preparations. 

Sold in Bottles, half-pints, i\6; pints , 2/6; quarts 4 16 ; 
half gallons 7/6 ; gallons 22/6 each. 

Drums, j and 10 gallons each, at // 1 - per gallon. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an insecticide, 
its application to Plants and Animals, sent post free 
on application to the Manufacturer, addressed to 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Victoria-st.. Manchester. 

Wholesale from all the London Seed Merchants and 
Patent Medicine Houses. 

NEW YORK—A. Rolker & Sons. 


THE ‘‘NEW EASY” 



X.A.WN MOWBR, 

Extract of Letter from 
Garden Superintendent, 
Crystal Palace, London. 
" January 22, 1891. 

" Gentlemen, — Last 
seoeon two ' Easy' Lawn 
Mowers were purebared 
of you ; they were found 
excellent machines, and 
by cutting the Grass 
weekly — the machines 
bemg worked by two 


OUT* 


Apply for List and name of Local Agent to Sole Licensees, 


SELIQ, SONNENTHAL & CO., 


85, Queen Viotoria-atreet, London, E.G. 




'WEEaKttLEBj 


For Destroying Weeds on Garden Wallcs, 
Carriage Drives, Hoads, Stable Yards, etc. 
Saves more than twleo its cost in Labour. 
No Smell. No disturbance of the Gravel. 

One application will k'cp the Walk * clear of Weeds fer 
at least 18 months. 

Recommended by Mr. W. G. Head, Superintendent 
Crystal Palace Gardens; Mr. J Press, Head Gardener, 
Alexandra Palace; Mr. J. HKLo, the Duke of Wellington 9 
Gardener: the Empress Eugenie’s Gardener, Mr. K. 8. 
McLaurin, and others. 

The solution is applied with an ordinary tcatering-can. 
Prices, in 1 and 2 Gal. Tins, 2i. per Gal. (Tins included) ; 
in 5 Gal. Drum-, Is 6d. per Gnl. ; 10, 15, and 20-Gals., 
Is. 4d. per Gal. Special quotation for large quantities. 
Carriage paid on 10 Oals and upwards. 

Used in the proportion of one gallon to 25 gallons of water. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers:—THE 

Agri-Horticultural Ohemioal Co., 

TUNBRIDGE, KENT; 

And Carlton Street, Bolton, LANCASHIRE 
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Aram -Pmooiicnlng .. lfll 
Ajptrmfui, growing 

ttoick .U6 

Bcaon, Broad .. K5 

Biaokb—tleatn a Mtchen 182 

Boiler, saddle, in addi¬ 
ction to a flue .. ..181 

Bouvardiaa and tbelr 

culture.180 

Brasslaa.182 

Brugmansla Ivnlghti .. 180 
Oaladinms, culture of .. 180 
Oalceolarias, culture of 

seedling.19 0 

O a l oeol ari as, Herbaceous 179 


OamnUiae, treatment of 

Ghrysanthemuma — dear 
sonahle notes .. 
Clematises,' propagating 
Olerodendrou Balfour!.. 
Conservatory 
Cucumbers and Melons. 

Oucum^rs and Toma¬ 
toes for late and early 

crops . 

Cucumber-planta otUng 
Fern-cave, evergreen 
creeper for a .. 
Fernery under glas* 


Ferns for a 
oase, dwarf .. ,* 

Flowers, cut, In the 


.xisripvjc 

Wardian- 


fish, gold, food for 
fruit garden .. 
fruit garden, ants in a 
Fruit-trees, summer 

pruning of 

Garden and plant photo¬ 
graphs .. 

Garden work ,, 

Gardens, molsa in 


189 | Grape culture 
179 1 Hemp. Giant 


Jasmines, Cape (Garde¬ 
nia*). vote on .. 

Jew's Mallow (Kenria 
japonloa fl.-pl.), the .. 
Lavender, propagering 
Lily, Turk s-oap s Lilinm 
Martagon album), the 

old white. 

Manure, soot and lime 

as. 

May-flower, American, 
or Ground Laurel 
(Epigea repens) 
Mercury or Geed King 
Henry. 


Mexillaria picta .. .. 1® 

Orchids, hardy .. .. 183 

Outdoor garden .- ..179 

Peaches and Apricot*, 
pruning and training 181 
Peas, best position for.. 186 
Pelargoniums, Zonal. 

winter-blooming .. 181 
Pentstemons, hardiness 

at .182 

Perennials for a border 181 
Pteris trioolor .. .. 186 

guest loos and answers.. 198 
teoaemary dying .. 181 
Hose, Marechal Nlel .. 197 


Roses not flowering .. 
Shrublet, a pretty trail 

Q to«. 

Stove . 

Tomatoes in a Cucum¬ 
ber-frame, growing .. 
Town garden, work In 

the . 

Vegetable garden 
Vegetables standard .. 
Walk, an unsatisfactory 
" verge ” to a .. 
Wasps, queen 
Week's work, the oozning 
Window gardening 


187 

178 


179 

178 
188 

184 

178 

179 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Potting the plants.-— A note on potting 
Chrysanthemums may remind those who have 
not yet made preparations for the final potting 
of the plants that no time shonld be lost in so 
doing, for fear of them receiving a cheek in 
growth through being pot-bound. The greatest 
mistake is made in using pots mnoh toe large 
for any Chrysanthemum to flower in. I have 
seen Pompon varieties growing in il-inoh pots, 
When a few branches only were allowed to each 
plant. The fault of unduly large pots is that 
tile roots are apt to be kept too moist, which 
causes the soft and ill-ripened growth. It is 
much better to grow two or even three plants 
in one pot if a stock of large ones are on hand 
instead of placing one plant only in each. Pom¬ 
pon, Anemone Pompon, single varieties, and 
the smallest plants of those sorts which are 
grown and termed decorative subjects will suc¬ 
ceed in 8-inch pots. Larger specimens for de- 
oor&tion will require more space for their roots. 
Pots 10 inches across will suit this purpose the 
best. Those plants which are set apart for the 
production of large blooms only, limited to 
throe upon each as an average, will not need 
more root-space than a 9-inch pot. 

The soil is an important item not only in its 
character, but where a larger number of bloomB 
are required, of necessity a quantity is in de¬ 
mand. It often happens that a makeshift 
has to be resorted to . in the shape of 
utilising some of last year's material to help 
•ut the present. I would caution the using of 
much refuse soil, for I have seen the bad 
effects of this. The amount of stimulant given 
to the plants during the season’s growth and. 
.the time the flowers are developing tends after¬ 
wards to make the soil sour and stagnant after 
the living plants are removed from it. What is 
known as good turfy loam should supply the 
chief ingredients for the final potting, and shonld 
be in the proportion of three parts to one of 
hone-manure, partly decayed, the same quan¬ 
tity of leaf-mould if the loam is inclined to be 
heavy in oh&raoter, sufficient coarse silver sand 
and charcoal to keep the whole porous—an im¬ 
portant detail, seeing the enormous amount of 
water that must pass through the soil during the 
time the plants are in their flowering pots. The 
many kinds of artificial manures do away with 
the necessity of using so much animal manures 
as formerly. No doubt all are good in their 
way; but the great point to follow in their use 
is not to give them in exoess of the instructions 
given. Most cultivators know, or should do, 
hat ample drainage should be used. Another 
point ot importance in potting the plants 1 
would draw the attention of beginners to is that 
of potting firmly. When the soil is pnt into the 
pots loosely around the roots, the growth re¬ 
sulting therefrom is proportionately soft, which 
is exactly the opposite to what is wanted. The 
worst-formed flowers of any section are gener¬ 
ally to be found upon the plants which have 
.made large but “ soft ” growth, such flowers as 
theee being devoid of substance. 
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After potting, the plants shonld have tem¬ 
porary protection for a time until the roots 
have commenced to run into the new soil, and 
the fear of the foliage being injured by strong 
easterly winds, which often prevail at this time 
of the year, is past. Careful watering should 
be the rule, especially after the potting is com-1 
plete. It is ranch better to refresh the leaves 
with water given through the syringe for three 
or four days than to soak, and perhaps make 
sodden, the new soil at first, into which the 
new roots will not push nearly so freely as they 
do when the soil is simply moist, as it Bhould be 
when used for the final potting. If too wet, it 
would cling together unduly when being pressed 
firmly into the pots, and if the reverse it would 
be difficult to ram it firmly enough, as also 
would there be some trouble in thoroughly 
soaking the whole through. All superfluous 
growth should be removed as fast as it is made. 
It is useless to. allow a number of extra growths 
to extend for a time, knowing them to be of 
no service, and then to cut them all off at once. 
This cannot fail to give the plant a check. It is 
much better to regulate the growth as it pro¬ 
ceeds, no matter for what purpose the plants 
are grown. 

Chrysanthemums on walls.— Now is a good 
time to commence the training of the shoots of 
those plants growing at the base of walls, and 
which are now in some oases 1 foot long, some 
less. The strongest should be selected, fastened 
to the wall either by means of shreds and nails, 
or by a wire fixed on to the wall in front of the 
shoots, a space of from 4 inches to 6 inches apart 
being a suitable distance to train the growths, 
choosing the former for weakly-growing sorts. 
If any varieties are known to be naturally taller 
in growth than the wall spaoe will admit with¬ 
out their going above the wall, pinch out the 
point of growth when regulating the shoots, 
which will induce them to grow more bushy. 
Any superfluous growths springing from the base 
of the plants should be removed at once to avoid 
crowding of those remaining, which not only 
tends to weaken the growth of those selected, 
but spoilt their after appearance by the smallness 
of the leaves through want of light and air. 
Plants in borders of the early-flowering section, 
of which Mad. Desgrange is a good type, now 
need attention in the thinning of their shoots 
where they promise to be too thick for a free 
development of the growth afterwards. Some 
support must be given the shoots also by placing 
to each bush a stake, to which the growths 
should be loosely tied, not by the encircling of 
the whole plant in a broom-like form with a 
single piece of bast, but each shoot, or at the 
most two together, shonld be secured separ¬ 
ately. B. 

Note on Oane Jasmines (Oardenias). 

—Old plants of Gardenia are apt to get thin and 
straggling if under-potted. This can be easily 
remedied if as soon as the spring flowering is 
over the branches are cut in freely. The plants 
will then break back from the old wood. To 
help them to do this keep the atmosphere close 
ana moist and the temperature warm. In a 
few weeks they will have made enough growth 
to require potting. If there is any loose soil 
about the tops of the balls unoccupied by roots 


it should be got rid of. Any roots that have 
got into a matted state down in the drainage 
should be cut away, and pots two sizes larger 
ought to be given. In a stove temperature tbs 
plants will move rapidly. Let them have plenty 
of light so as to keep the wood strong and short- 
jointed. Gardenias treated in this way can be 
got into condition for flowering in the winter. 
Young plants that were Btruck last autumn or 
early in the spring should be shifted on. Do 
not stint them for root room. The greatest diffi¬ 
culty that attends the cultivation of Gardenias 
is keeping down insects, especially mealy-bug. 
7^-A. _ _ 


DWARF FERNS FOR A WARDIAN CASE. 

I am asked by two u Enquirers ” to afford them 
some information upon this subject ? I willingly 
do so, while I have to regret that this style of 
Fern-growing does not seem so popular as it did 
a few years ago; however, let us hope for the 
best, and we may yet see the Wardian case in 
full working order again throughout the country. 
What can be more enjoyable than a nice collec¬ 
tion of Ferns in a glass case ? They require no 
manual labour to keep them in order, and a lady 
may do everything connected with their man¬ 
agement with the greatest ease. In the 
first place, let the Fern-oaee be well lined 
with some good drainage material, having 
prepared an outlet for any surplus water which 
may accumulate. Then cover the crocks, or 
drainage material, with a thick layer of living 
Sphagnum Moss. Some have a dislike to this 
Moss, but I do not know why. It is certainly 
those only who have never tried it that oan object 
to it. I like it better than rough turves, because 
it is only natural that these should deoay, and 
they allow any amount of fine soil to drop through 
into the drainage as they do so, and in the case 
of a structure that is wanted to exist for several 
years without being disturbed this is objection¬ 
able, as the fine soil stops the action of the drain¬ 
age. This objection cannot be raised against 
Sphagnum Moss. The surface should be diversi¬ 
fied, and not allowed to be plain and bare. Any 
extra attention required to the plants by this 
arrangement being supplied by the owner of the 
case, or by those placed in charge of it. Well, 
what are the beet kinds to use for this purpose ? 
My answer certainly must be a collection of 
Filmy Ferns. Now I have had a great deal 
to do with these “Filmies,” and years ago 
had some beautiful cases of them in my 
sitting-room, for it is no reoent discovery that 
the majority of the species thrive best in a 
cool temperature; but I will not go into the 
details of these Ferns in thin place, because one 
of the two “Enquirers”(a lady)upon this subject, 
particularises some kinds she already possesses, 
and the first one which I should reoommend 
her to get for a central plant is a new variegated 
Fern sent out by Mr. Bull, of Chelsea, this year, 
Pteris Victoria: —it is at once so neat and sur¬ 
prisingly beautiful. The fronds are erect, bi or 
tri-pinnate, about a foot long or slightly more, 
when fertile the sterile ones being broader and 
spreading. The ground colour is very dark- 
green, and along the centre of each segment 
there is A well-defined toothed line, bright silver- 
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white variegation rendering this plant the moet 
beantifnl of all the variegated Pteriees. It Li an 
eastern plant, but I have known it since it first 
came to the oountry, and oan speak with fall 
confidence of its worth. Pteris May! is another 
most elegant variegated plant, raised by Mr. 
May, I believe, of Edmonton. It is very dwarf 
ana very elegant, deep-green, brightly variegated 
with silver-white. In former times I should 
have recommended Pteris erotica (albo-lineata); 
but whilst we have plants of such superlative 
beauty as the two first-named Pteriees, they 
shoula be overlooked by no one. The two 
species of 

Onychium are excellent, having very finely- 
cut fronds of deep-green, the japonicum being 
green on both sides, whilst auratum has a large 
mdusium, and these cover nearly the whole of 
the segments, and we golden-yellow,' which 
renders the plant a very handsome one. Then 
we have an elegant plant in 

Polystichum denticulatum, perhaps the 
handsomest in the genus, and that is saying a 
great deal. When strong the fronds are a foot 
in length, but more often they may be from 
6 inches to 9 inches and much divided, the divi¬ 
sions very small. The colour is deep-green, the 
crown clothed with large, black, chaffy scales. 
Two other kinds of Polystichum which should not 
be passed over in this enumeration are triangulum 
ana its variety laxum. The species makes 
fronds some 9 inches long, and is simply pinnate, 
the pinnae being wedge-shaped. The crown of 
the plant and the stem is clothed with large, 
chaffy scales; its colour is shining green. The 
variety is similar, but through its fronds being 
narrower, and the pinnae suotrapeziforme and i 
armed with large spues, it is very handsome and 
distinct. There are many other species in this j 
genus, but their size only prohibits them being 
included in a dwarf case. Aaiantums, my friends 
tell me they have, but they do not include 
A. Peoottei in their lists; it is one of the most 
pleasing on account of its dense double fronds; 
nor A. mundulum, two very handsome and neat¬ 
growing kinds. Cystopteris I do not like for a 
Wardian case—they grow too delicate and 
tender ; they do best in the open fernery. 

Polypodium pbctinatum is another grand 
plant for this purpose; it makes fronds from 
12 inohes to 18 inches high, more, if kept warm, 
toothed like a comb, hence the name. The upper 
side is dull-green, beneath the sori is disposed in 
a row of spots on either side of the mia-rib, a 
bright, yellowish-brown. P. paradises is a some¬ 
what similar plant, but a more robust grower, 
and the sori beneath is of a deep orange-yellow 
colour. Asplenium is another family contain¬ 
ing many plants which are greatly admired in 
such situations; but most would occupy more 
space than could be here given them. There is, 
however, one kind having several varieties, such 
as Hookerianum, adianloides, Richardsi, Ac. 
These are New Zealand plants, and have some¬ 
what the appearance of a miniature plant of 
A. bulbiferum, any one of which would be very 
suitable. Two species of Lastrea I recommend 
for this purpose— i. e., 

Lastrea hispida, with fronds about a foot 
long, triangular in outline, three times divided, 
which gives the dark-green, shining segments a 
handsome appearance, and L. glabella, which 
forms handsome plants some 6 inohes or 9 inohes 
high, with finely-dirided, rich-green fronds. 
Lotnaria fiuviatilis is another beautiful Fern, 
having simply pinnate fronds, the sterile ones 
Bpreading, the fertile ones erect. It comes from 
New Zealand, and is a little gem. From the 
above kinds I should imagine a good-sized case 
oan be furnished, because two of a kind in 
different positions is no ill store; but mind and 
make a central plant of the Pteris Victoria. 

J. Jarvis. 


769. —Queen wasps.— “W. A. Knight 
seems to be sceptical as to wasps doing any 
good. The wasperedited with destroying aphis 
on the Hops in Kent was Vespa vulgaris, and 
my informant was the late Frederick Smith, 
who, in his time, was the greatest authority on 
wasps, ants, and Hymenopbera generally. I am 
at present laid up at home, or I might be able 
to find some published record of the fact. How¬ 
ever, when killing wasps some knowledge of the 
species is necessary, or you may unquestionably 
destroy some of your best friends. The solitary 
wasps (Odyneri) feed tjieirdarv® with caterpillars 
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of small moths, some of which are very injurious 
to Carrots. Some years ago I discovered a fine 
Oak-tree literally riddled by the caterpillars of 
the goat-moth (Cossus ligniperda). Many of the 
caterpillars had ventured out of their burrows, 
probably intending to form their cocoons, but a 
swarm of common wasps (Vespa vulgaris) had 
attacked them, so that they lay about swollen 
and dying. I myself saw the wasps luting and 
stinging several of them.— A. G. Butler. 


GARDBN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Lears a little air oa at night now; It may reasonably 
be supposed we shall hare no more aerere frosts, and a close, 
stuffy atmosphere enoourages weakly growth, and fills the 
houae with ineeote; but whilst the wind keeps in the north 
admit air chiefly on the south side of the bouse. The 
olimbers will still require attention in the regulation of 
their growth. Use the svrioge freely on bright mornings 
before the sun gets too high, aroiding plants in bloom as 
much as poeslhle. Any plants which require more pot 
room may hare a shift now; but unless the houseba 
large one, it will be better not to gire large shifts. Regu¬ 
late growing specimens by pinching in the ends of the 
shoots to induoe a dense bushy habit. Fuchsias intended for 
exhibition should hare the flower-bods pioked off up to 
wi bin six weeks or so of the day of the show. Give weak 
liquid-manure to Hydrangeas showing flower. These, 
when well grown, are excellent plants for the conservatory. 
Guttings of Cacti will root now. Lay them on the border 
for a few days till the woands heals, and roots are begin¬ 
ning to start. Under this treatment every cutting will 
root. This class of plants are worthy of more attention, 
as they involve to little trouble, and their flowers are 
very showy. Rearrange the plants often with a view to 
make the most of the flowering specimens, and exposing 
growit g plants to as much light as possible. Unhealthy 
plants had better be thrown on the rubbish heap. By 
always having voung stock coming on there will be no 
laok of material to flu np with. Oranges in pots and tabs 
may be placed outside ss soon as the summer weather comes. 
They will do as well, if not better, in the open air, and there 
will be more space for the flowering planes now coming on. 
Pos off seedling Chinese Primulas. Plants of P. oboontoa 
'hat ware sown in heat in March will now be making nioa 
little stuff, and they will oome useful in autumn. In 
spite of its reported irritating effect upon the bands of 
some Impressionable persons, this plant will be largely 
frown in the future in the amateur's greenhouse. There 
b yet time to sow seeds o Cineraria and Chinese Primulas 
for late blooming. 8ow in light soil, and cover the pots with 
squaree of glow, and keep In the oloee frame or pit. Young 
seedlings should not be exposed to hot sunshine, or they 
may wither and die This is not an unoommon occurrence 
at this season when the sun sometimes gleams out hotly 
from amid the olouds. Plant Ivy-leaved and other Pelar¬ 
goniums to cover bare places oh greenhouse walls, and to 
drape pillars. Fuchsias are not bad plants for planting 
against back walls of lean-to houses, or for training 
up the rafters. Those who appreciate graoeful and strik¬ 
ing effects may make a free use of the Fuchsia planted 
out. It is a good plant to use freely in the unheated oon- 
servatory. It is true a severe winter will sometimes out 
it down to the ground ; but it will oome up again In spring 
with renewed force, and make rapid growth, and soon 
be a mass of graoeful blossoms. Tuberous Begonias are 
useful for the cold conservatory, as they are easily 
sheltered in winter. Shorten back the long shoots of 
Acacias. 

StOVff. 

Then is still time to take cuttings of Poinsett!ss, and it 
is well to have a batch to oome on for suooession to those 
etruok early. Roots will soon form In a brisk bottom-beat. 
Anyone having old plants to spare, and a back wall of a 
forcing-boose unoovered, might plant the PoinsetUa and 
Euphorbia jaoquiniellora alternately In good soil, and 
train them up the walL In due time there will be abun¬ 
dance of flowers for cuttings, and plenty of outtings for 
propagating purposes. Young stook of Begonias, Juaticlas. 
•o., coming on for flowering in autumn and winter, should 
be grown near thi glass, and the young shoots, where 
necessary, plnohed In a little to make the plants bushy. 
Shift into 6-inoh poca aa soon as more pot room Is required. 
Qesneree must be enoouraged to grow freely by being kept 
warm and oloee, and shaded from bright sun. A little 
more ventilation may be given now; but stove plants will 
not require muoh ventilation at present, better use a thin 
shade when the eon is hot to keep down the temperature 
than open the lights wide to let in the dry air to drink up 
all the internal moisture. Oloee early In the af Urn oon 
and syringe immediately. Use only rain-water for syring¬ 
ing. Hard water, even if the ohill has been taken off, will 
leave a deposit of lima on the foliage that will injure the 


dressing with rough peat or Sphagnum should have prompt 
attention. Foliage plants, such as Marantas. Crotons. Cala- 
diums,and Dracaenas, will now possess a good deal of decora¬ 
tive value. The Crotons and Dracrtnas must nave strong 
light to colour them well; but the other plants will do 
better under a thin shade in hot weather. Aspidistras and 
Cyperus alternifolius variegatus, though not stove plants 
in the strict sense of the words, will do better in the stove 
to work up Into condition after divUion has taken plaoe. 
These should be grown in quantity and of different sizes. 
The variegated forms are very useful for mixing with flower¬ 
ing plants. Suokers and offsets may be taken now from the 
Screw Pines (Pandamuj. They are useful, though some¬ 
what stiff in appearance, for autumn and winter deooratlon 
Indoors. Cu tings of Gardenias and Hoyas will root now 
in the bottom-heat bed if kept oloee. Allamandas showing 
flower-buds should be trained round the trellis In good 
time, so that the flowers may show to the best advantage. 


* In cold or northern dietriete the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work” map be done from ten dope to 
s fortnight later than it here indicated with equally good 


F w nsry Under Glees. 

This will be a most interesting bouse now, whether ths 
Ferns are grown In pots or baskets, or planted out on 
rookery mounds. Where a bouse can be given up to Ferns, 
there should be room for all systems of culture to be 
carried out. Messes of rook work in suitable position are 
always effective when well planted. Baskets suspended 
from the roof have considerable decorative value, and may 
be utiliaed in the dwelling-house oooasionaily. and there 
must always be plenty of Ferae in pots of various sizes for 
furnishing purposes. The Gymnogrammas (Gold and 
Silver Ferns) are among the most effective species for the 
warm fernery, and there is plenty of variety to select from; 
but the Adlan turns and Pterisee are the moet useful for 
growing in quantity for indoor deooratlon, and as these 
are easily, for the most part, raised from spores, which 
may be sown ataoy time, ths working up of stook is a very 
easy matter. 

Window Gardening. 

Window-boxes may be filled now. Have ths plants as 
good aa possible, so aa to make soma effect at onos. Let 
th»re be creeping things along ths front. Trailing 
Lobelias, Tropasolums, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and Creep¬ 
ing Jenny (Lyslmaohia) are suitable. I have used toe Canary 
Creeper and Lophoepermum soandena for this purpose by 
running a wire along the bottom of the box to tie the long 
trailing shoots to at first. If this is not dons tbs wind 
will blow them all to ribbons. Summer creepers may be 
planted at tbs sods of the boxes to train round the 
windows. Clematis Jaokmani and Clematis Flammula, 
where the boxes are of sufficient size and of a permanent 
character, may be usefully employed for the decorations of 
ths windows. In town gardens the Virginian Creepers— 
the oommon and also Veitoh’s variety—may be u-ed with 
effeot to form oool, graceful growth round tt.e windows. 
When ths box is required to be Oiled in spring or autumn, 
as muoh as possible of the old soil should ds taken out and 
filled in with rich compost. It would not be possible—or, 
at least, not convenient—to take the boxes dowto to be 
planted when the permanent oreepera were established on 
the walls, and, of course, this mode of planting is not 
adapted to small, narrow boxes. Caloeolarias should not 
be used in very sunny aspects. Inside the windows 
Pelargoniums, Hplneas, Fuchsias, Musk, Mignonette, 
yellow and white Daisies, Rhodanches, Heliotropes, 
Hydrangeas, and Herbaceous Caloeolarias will give plenty 
of variety. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The beds of spring flowers are now at their beet Iks 
Tufted Pansies are espeolally line, and one naturally feels 
reluctant to disturb them t j make the beds ready tor the 
summer bedders. Still, I suppose It will have to be dons 
shortly, or the season for the summer flowers will be so 
short; but, as regards the Pansies, the young offsets of 
such kinds as Blue King, if divided with ©ere, may be used 
again In mixture with silver-leaved Pelargoniums. This 
arrangement is always appreoia'ed ; the blue flowers of 
Pansy are so very effective amid the silver foliage of the 
Pelargoniums. Tbesoariec flowers must be picked off the 
Pelargoniums to obtain the most pleasing result Give the 
beds when the spring flowers are removed a heavy dressing 
of rich compost, and fork it in. I And the oharred refuse 
from the rubbish yard excellent for thi purpo-e. The 
roots of ths plants establish ihtm«elves in i>- at onoe, and 
then they start into growth immediately. It not aliea y 
done, beds of Pansies and Carnations intended to proanoe 
line blossoms for exnibition should be mulched altk 
rather heavy loam and short manure. In some Instanoes, 
wire worms are doing injury to Carnations. Where hie ie 
the oase, pieces of Potato or Carrot should be buried is 
the ground near the plaflte, the sites of the baits to be 
marked with a small stlok. and a daily examination made, 
and the ineeote, whioh will be found partly * mbedded In 
the Potatoes, destroyed. In some gardens the German 
Iris and the Oriental and other perennial Poppies are 
making a brave show, and those who have not yet grown 
these should make a note of it. La Candeur, double white 
Tulip, has been—in fact, still is—very effective In a bold 
group. The Aubrietlas and Alyssum saxauls oompaotum 
are very bright in large masses on the rookery. They live 
on from year to year, and give little trouble. Ferns whioh 
are now in the midst of their growth will be benefited, 
espeolally on dry banks, bv receiving a top-dressing of old 
leaf-mould or partially deoayed Cocoa-nut-fibre. 

Trait Garden. 

Grapes oolouring must have free ventilation, leaving a 
lit* Is air on, sufficient to keep up a gentle circulation sS 
night also. Permit a little more freedom to the lateral 
growth, where It oan be done without shading the mala 
leaves too muoh. Grapes In later houses whioh ate ready 
for thinning must be dealt with promptly before the 
berries get crowded. Grapes Intended for banging eoms 
time after they are ripe must be freely thinned, cutting 
out the smallest berries, and leaving thoee whioh are 
taking the lead. Liquid-manure and rioh top-dressings 
shoula be given freely where it is known the borders are 
properly drained. Some Vines require more water than 
others. Everything in this respect depends upon the 
oonsumotlon and condition of the borders. Rub off ell 
sublaterals below the bunches, and stop all above the 
bunch to one leaf. It it too early yet to discontinue Area, 
though on bright mornings the fires may be allowed to go 
out, to be lighted again in the afternoon. The sun-heat. 
If properly utiliaed by dosing early enough for the ther¬ 
mometer to run up to 90 dags, or 95 dags , will do a good 
deal of the forcing now ; but tbe atmosphere of the house 
must be obarged with moisture. Tbe usual course is to 
damp the borders, paths, ha, as soon as the house is 
dosed. This makes the atmosphere genial, and under 
suoh condii ions i he progress is rapid. Tne earliest S raw- 
berries In the open air have been injured r*<her severely 
by the f rose# of the 17th and 19th or May. Gooseberries also, 
where pruned <m the spur system, hare been muoh injured; 
but where plenty of young wood has been left on tbe crop 
will be better. Tbe ou<door Strawberries should now all 
be littered down. Continue to thin the young wood Of 
Peaches and Nectarines. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Weeds must be kept down bv hard-weedingand frequent 
hoeing when the weather is suitable. I know an early 
bolder of Potatoes that was saved from thefroetby having a 
ridge of soil drawn up over the young tope on the evening 
of the day preceding the frost of the 17th of May, whilst 
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in the gardens all around where this precaution was not 
taken, the Potatoes are all blackened by the frost. Early 
Kidney Beans that were just through the ground have 
been orlppled, if not killed outright, and no lime should 
be lost in making good damages. The white setded 
variety is a good kina to plant now. Put sticks to Peas in 
good time. It will not take so many sticks if they are 
placed in a slanting position. It will give size to the pods, 
and extend the season of bearing if the points are pinched 
off the tope of the Peas. If there are any signs of 
the Dolphin-fly on Broad or Long-pod Beans, by nipping or 
outnng off the top of the plants and destroying them, the 
flies will generally be got rid of at a trifling amount of 
trouble, and as the flies attaok the top of the Beans first, 
If taken in time, the plan's will be freed from their 
enemies. Prick out Celery in the open air for late use. 
Fill all spare frames with Cucumbers, Melons, Tomatoes, or 
something useful. Tomatoes under glass where there is a 
little artificial heat are swelling rapidly. The growth 
must be kept thin, and if more light is required, out back 
the bottom leaves to the last pair of leaflets. Plants in a 
well-drained bed must have water when the soil ge>s dry, 
or the blossoms will set imperfectly. Cucumbers in 
houses and frames must be grown quickly if they are to 
lie good flavoured. E. lion day. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


Extracts from a garden diary from June iilh 
to June I3lA. 

Have just about finished planting out the summer 
beddere, including the tender carpeting plants. These latter 
fit in well with spi ing bedding, as it is not safe to plant them 
out before the first or second week la June, and by that 
rime the beauty of the Tulips and other spring-flowering 
plants(the Tufted Pansies excep'ed) will be on the wane. 
I have often wondered why the town gardeners, especially 


HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 

If these showy greenhouse plants have been 
well cared for they should be about now in full 
beauty. The large collections exhibited in 
London last season were examples of the 
furthest advance yet attained in the direction of 
improved garden forms. The habit of the plants 
is sufficiently dwarf without giving one the idea 
of stunted growth, as excessive dwarfness does. 
The flowers, in addition to being freely pro¬ 
duced, are rich, varied, and brilliant in colour. 
Their form has not been considered so much as 
other points, and yet in the eye of a trained 
florist this is at least quite as important. The 
old florists sacriflced too much for form, and it 
may be that under the Dew system of culture we 
do not care for it enough. When the flowers 
had to be cut for exhibition, the habit of the 
plants from which they were obtained was not 
considered. One end only was kept in view, 
and when that was reached the other points 
were immaterial. I well remember remarking 
to the late Mr. J. James, of Farnham Royal, 
that the form of the flowers of the Calceolarias 
of thirty years ago was better than that of the 
present productions. He was ready to admit 
it, but 1 was forced also to admit that the plants, 
with their well-formed golden flowers richly 
spotted crimson, were then of a tall, straggling 
habit, and did not form such handsome speci¬ 
mens as those exhibited nowadays. The colours 
are now very brilliant, and amongst a 

Plentiful variety of spotted forms there are 
rich self-coloured varieties, golden-yellow, and 
rich deep-crimson or scarlet, with many inter¬ 
vening shades. The whole series of garden 
varieties now under cultivation is interesting 
to those who have watched the improvements 
that have been made. My own knowledge of it 
goes back about forty years, when the yellow 
spotted forms were grown under name and were 
propagated by cuttings and division in some of 
the leading Edinburgh nurseries. The supply 
was then very limited, and propagated plants 
do not grow so vigorously as seedlings, besides 
having an awkward titbit of dying off in pieces. 
Sometimes half or about a quarter of a plant will 
die off, leaving the remaining poition a poor ex¬ 
ample of what, a specimen Calceolaria ought to 
be. Nevertheless, good specimens are sometimes 
obtained by dividing the old plants. The way 
to treat them is as follows : When the flower- 
stems are removed some fine, sandy soil should 
be placed around the base of the plants; and 
the growths will form roots in this, when they 
ma^ be divided and repotted in August or early 
in September ; but where one plant is raised in 
this way hundreds are produced from seeds, and 
to obtain good specimen plants, now is a good 
time to sow them. I advise some care in open¬ 
ing a half-crown packet of the best Calceolaria- 
seeds, os they are very small and few in number. 
The least awkward jolt of the paper will scatter 
the seeds in all directions. The pot or seed- 
pan should be prepared by being well drained 
and almost filled to the top with the ordinary 
potting-Boil. The half-inch on the top should 
be fine-sifted sandy soil; make this quite level, 
sow the seeds evenly over it, and sprinkle a 
little moist, clean sand over the seeds. They 
vegetate best at this season in a frame or hand- 
light on the north side of a wall or fence. 
Place a square of glass over the pot to keep the 
soil moist. When the tiny plants have grown 
large enough to be handled they must be 
pricked out, about a dozen of them into u 
3-inch pot. They will grow rapidly in an 
Ordinary garden-frame, and should be re¬ 
planted again in clean pots as they fill their 
present ones. They can be grown on until each 
plant quite fills a 7-inch or S-inch pot, and in 
time forms a handsome specimen, covered with 
hundreds of beautiful flowers. The plants like 
moderately-rich potting-soil—good loam four 
parts, one part leaf-mould, and one part de¬ 
cayed manure ; some broken charcoal is excel¬ 
lent for keeping the compost sweet and open. 


they come into bloom. This mulching I find very bene¬ 
ficial for the whole race of Pansies or Violas. Annual 
propagation is essential, and where it Is necessary to keep 
to any particular shade of colour, the propagation must 
either be done by means of cuttings of the young shoots, 
or by division. CuttingB are best taken in early autumn 
for spring flowering, and inserted in a frame placed in a 
shady position. Seedlings are easily raised, and make a 
very bright mass that are very vigorous and lasting. 
Forked between the rows of Potatoes on heavy land. The 
fork is a better tool for stirring the earth among Potatoes 
than the hoe. Planted early White Celery ; also put out 
several trenches of Leeks. Gave a shift to young growing 
Azaleas. The plants will be kept rather olose, and be 
syringed twice daily for a time to encourage root action. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The weather continues so cold and unfavourable that it 
will be advisable not to expose tender plants, such as 
Heliotropes, Begonias, Colt-uses, Alternantheras, Ac.,until 
a change for the better takes place Town gardens are 
certainly more sheltered, as a rule, than those situated in 
open country places, while the temperature also usually 
ranges a few regrees higher; but, on the other hand, 
town-grown plants lack the sturdiness and vigour of those 
raised in a purer atmoaphere, so that it oomes to about the 


Flowers of a good strain of the herbaoeoua Calceolaria. 


same thing. I believe, too, that the pall of smoke tbat is 
always hanging more or less over London and other large 
cities, frequently keeps off several degrees of frost. It must 
do, for it is well known that the smoke from a rubbish Are or 
smother on a still November evening will ward eff a good 
deal of frost. It is lull time for Dahlias to be planted out 
now ; but they are ratber tender subjects, so that a slight 
protection of some kind bad better be given on cold nights 
tor the present. Another way, where there is plenty of 
accommodation under glass, is to give the plants a shift 
Into O-lnch or 7-inch pots, if from any cause they cannot 
go out when ready, and keep them near the glass in a 
oool pit or low house, with plenty of air by day, and a mat 
thrown over the glass on cold nights. This will keep them 
going for some time, and, indeed, if they remain in the 
pots until showing for flower, no harm will be done. Those 
who have little or no room for Dahlias In the open ground 
should remember that excellent plants may be grown in 
10-in. or 12-in. or even smaller, pots, by the use of plenty of 
liquid-manure, and In this way they may be accommodated 
on balconies, flat roofs, steps, and elsewhere with good 
effect. The Marvel of Peru (Mirabills Jalapa) is one of the 
very beet plants for smoky localities, neat in habit, aud 
when in full bloom it forms a very pretty object. It is a 
half-hardy perennial plant, with tuber >us roots. If sown 
early In the year in heat, and planted out at the present 
time, the seedlings will begin flowering in July or August. 
Or eelfrown seedlings may often be found near the old 
plaate in the autumn, which, if tak'-n up and preserved 
from frost, will make capital flowering plants for the 
following season. Window-boxes should be filled without 
ielaj. Much the best plan, where plants in pots of suit¬ 
able kinds, and already in bloom, are at hand, or can be 
purchased, it simply to fill the boxes with fresh Cocoa- 
ont-flbre, and in this to plunge the pots to the rims. In 
this way a display la made at once, and the arrangement 
oan be altered as frequently as mar be desired. . 


i Having unc imumvimh 10 annum cuiuuK lumjk, 

and training in the young growths resulting therefrom at 
full length, so as to get them well ripened. Did a little more 
tbinning to the Peaches in a late house. It is difficult to 


thinning to the Peaches in a late house. ___ 

say what is a crop of Peaohes, as so muoh depends upon 
the condition of the trees, and the help they will receive 
in the way of liquid-manure, Ac. The borders have been 
mulched with manure, and as they require it, other assist- 
anoe will be given. I sometimes use soot-water, or scatter 
a little soot over and then water it in. Bone meal and super¬ 
phosphate are good for a change. Tied in the > oung wood 
after having gone over the trees and given the final thinning 
to the young shoots. The engine is used dally now, closing 
the house a little before four o’clock, and using the 
engine at once, keeping the house closed till eight o'clock 
In the evening, and then giving half an inch of air along 
the ridge. More air will je given by half-past six in the 
morning, when the sun shines brightly. If the house is 
well ventilated there should not be much trouble with 
insects or mildew ; but the presence of these troubles is 
often the result of over ventilation. Nothing is worse than 
cold currents of air rushing through young foliage early in 
the season. Removed wall-tree protections, and stored 
nets, Ac., in the place assigned lor them till next season. 
Tied Carnations and Piootees. Stirred the soil among 
Asters, Ac., that were planted out for cutting. 

637 —Pood lor gold fish.—I have kept gold fish for 
many years, and I have found that the best possible food 
for them is preserved ants’ eggs. These may be obtained 
in shilling boxes (which ooniain sufficient to last a few fish 
a long time) of E. Romans, Llanelly, 8. Wales.-J. E. 
Rodbn, Oldbury, Bridgnorth. 
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Bulphur, and the latter by fumigating. All 
through the dull, dark days of winter keep the 
plants near the glass roof, a dry atmosphere 
and just enough artificial heat to keep the 
temperature above freezing-point being main¬ 
tained. The illustration on page 179 shows flowers 
of a good strain of these Calceolarias. J. 

BOUVARDIAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Though much later than usual in starting, the 
plants are now growing freely, and must he at¬ 
tended to in the matters of potting and stopping, 
<fcc., in good time, or they will never make the 
bushy, well-flowered plants that are a credit to 
the grower. There is plenty of time still to 
produce fine, many-shooted examples in 6-inch 
or 7*inoh pots by the autumn, if one has some 
young plants that threw a few trusses in 5-inch 
pots last autumn, or even smaller examples in 
the 3-inch sizes will do nicely to start with— 
that is to say, if the plants are not robbed of too 
many cuttings in the earlier stages of growth, 
for this checks them sadly—and the plants need 
to grow on pretty steadily from now onwards, 
or they will be all behind. Pinching out the 
points of the shoots at the third joint while the 
plants are in full growth is another matter, and 
this must be regularly persevered in from the 
first until the beginning or middle of August, 
according to the time the plants are wanted in 
bloom, both to make them oushy, and to prevent 
them flowering prematurely. The tender tops, 
with just the points of the shoots, and one pair 
of almost fully developed leaves, may be 
employed for the purpose of propagation, and, 
indeed, skilled growers frequently thus make 
use of and strike them readily enough ; 
but to do so with any degree of certainty a 
suitable propagating-house or pit is required, 
and amateurs will find them much more difficult 
to deal with than a nice stubby side-growth with 
a “ heel.” One not inconsiderable disadvantage 
of flowering Bouvardias late—say, about Christ¬ 
mas, or later—is that it is so late in the spring 
before they start into growth again, and then, 
even if the first shoots are utilised as cuttings, 
great difficulty is experienced in getting the 
young plants large enough to be of much UBe by 
the autumn. Unless struck in March or the 
early part of April, they cannot be got of any 
size in 5-inch pots by the month of October. The 
Bouvardia is a plant that must and will have a 
Long season of rest in winter, and when 
they are kept moving in heat until the end of 
the year it is naturally late before they start. If 
early cuttings are wanted, the best way is to let 
part of the stock, at least, flower early—in Sep¬ 
tember or October—then rest them in a cool 
temperature, and they will then start again in 
February with comparatively little excitement. 
Directly they begin to move, the plants must bo 
cut back rather severely, removing all weak 
shoots entirely, and shortening back the stronger 
ones to 2 inches or 3 inches in length. Few 
plants will endure, and are, indeed, the better 
for, such hard pruning as these ; and, indeed, 
the market growers, who seldom require any¬ 
thing larger than examples in 5-inch, or, at the 
outside, 6-inch pots, usually cut down all the 
old plants to within an inch of the soil. But I 
have found larger examples much more produc¬ 
tive, especially where the flowers are in demand 
for cutting, and in order to obtain these it is 
necessary to prune the plants in much the same 
manner as a Fuchsia, and give them annually a 
shift into pots 2 inches or 3 inches larger. The 
Best soil is some nice light, fibrous, and 
sandy loam, with half or a third of peat in case 
this is at all heavy or close in texture, and an 
equal quantity of the best leaf-mould in any case. 
Some coarse sand and a dash of soot may also 
be added, and take care to use it in the right 
condition as regards moisture, and also to make 
it firm in the pots, or the fine, fibrous roots will 
be unable to get proper hold of it. After pot¬ 
ting, keep the plants rather close and warm, and 
lightly shaded also, until established and grow¬ 
ing freelv, then gradually inure to abundance 
of air and light. The frequent use of the syringe 
overhead during the whole of the growing season 
is of the greatest importance. It is surprising that 
Bouvardias are not more commonly grown, con¬ 
sidering how easy of management they are, and 
how charming and valuable are the flowers, 
coming in, as they do, at a time when there is 
so little else. Now is a capital time to purchase 
the plants. Give them a shift about a week 
after they come to han^- B. C. R. 

Digitized by VjQOOlC 


TREATMENT OF CAMELLIAS. 

Tiie bad condition of Camellias is brought on in 
various ways : Insufficient thinning of the buds, 
overcrowding of the plants in dark houses, es¬ 
pecially during the time of growth ; dryness of 
the soil in the lower part of the balls, and in¬ 
sufficient pot room. Any of these conditions 
will reduce the plants to the state in question. 
Where any plants are suffering from want of 
pot room, there should be no delay in giving 
them a shift. The time when repotting gives 
the least check is just as the season’s growth has 
become partially firm, and the flower-buds are 
seen at the extremities of the shoots. The root- 
fibres are so delicate that it is impossible to re¬ 
move the old drainage crocks without breaking 
many, and it is when the growth has reached the 
stage named that the injury has least effect on 
it and on the flowering. Spring potting, that is 
done just before the shoot growth begins to 
move, often ends in the loss of the ensuing crop 
of bloom through the injury that the roots 
receive. In potting Camellias, when the plants 
are in good health, it is well to give pots large 
enough to keep them going (with the help of 
manure-water) for some time. Good, rich turfy 
loam, with sand more or less proportionate to the 
amount which the loam contains naturally, is the 
best soil for Camellias, except in the case of 
plants that have got out of condition at the 
roots. For such a portion of fibrous peat mav 
be mixed with loam. Use the pot ting-lath 
freely, so as to make the new material solid 
enough to prevent the water passing off through 
it and leaving the balls dry. After potting 
keep the house a. little closer than ordinary. 
This will encourage the roots to move freely. 
Continue to syringe the plants that have been 
repotted daily for a few weeks, by which means 
it will not be necessary to give so much water 
to the soil for the time being. 

Planting out. —Where the plants are to be 
put out in beds there is no better time for the 
work than when the growth is in the condition 
such as advised for potting. In the case of 
these the first essential is to ram the new soil 
all round the balls, so as to make it quite solid. 
The balls should be placed about 2 inches or 
3 inches lower than the surface of the bed, so 
that the new material may form a dam round 
it. This will prevent any possibility of the 
balls getting dry. Camellias that have got into 
a weakly, feeble condition will be improved by 
being planted out. In this way they gain 
strength fast at the roots, and usually break 
new growth freely from the old wood the 
second or third year after being turned out. 
Afterwards, if needs be, they may be taken up 
and put into pots or tubs. B. 


764.— Brugmansia Knightl.— The best 
thing you can do with this now is to plant 
it out in the open ground, but it must have good 
soil and a sheltered and warm position. In the 
autumn take it up again and place it in the 
greenhouse for the winter. If you object to 
this plan give it a larger pot as soon as the 
young shoots have grown 3 inches long. If it is 
already in a large pot, take away the surface-Boil 
about 3 inches deep and replace it with a mix¬ 
ture of equal parts of rotten manure and loam. 
—J. C, C. 

— I fancy I can remember answering 
“ Cestrian’s ” previous question, and will now 
advise him to let the plants alone, watering 
only so as to prevent the soil becoming really 
dry, until the fresh breaks have grown 2 inches 
or 3 inches. Then turn the plant out of the pot, 
shake away most of the old soil, and repot in 
the same or even a smaller size, if the plant is 
deficient in roots or in the least overpotted 
already. Use about three parts of fibrous loam, 
with one part of well-decayed manure, leaf- 
mould, or both mixed, and some sand ; drain 
the pot well and make the soil firm. Keep the 
plant rather warm and close for a time, with 
frequent overhead syringing, but water very 
sparingly at the root. As the roots penetrate 
the fresh soil and growth progresses give more 
water and ventilate more freely ; a shift into a 
pot 3 inches larger may be given later on if the 
plant grows well. Expose freely to sun and air 
in the autumn to ripen the wood.—B. C. R. 

749.— Treatment of Camellias. —These 
are propagated usually by grafting, or they may 
be increased by cuttings; but the cuttings, 


which should be taken from the plants with a 
heel when the young wood is matured in the 
early autumn, take a long time to form roots, 
and need a deal of looking after. In order to 
graft them, which operation should be performed 
in the spring, stocks must be obtained—a 
variety with single red flowers is used for the 
purpose. Their management after is not diffi¬ 
cult. Many persons suppose that the Camellia 
is a tender plant, but it is as hardy as the com 
mon Laurel. Coddling it up in warm houses in 
the winter is the cause of the plants getting into 
bad health and the flower-buds dropping off 
before they have time to expand. The best way 
for amateurs to obtain plants is to purchase 
them in the autumn, with flower-buds upon 
them. They will flower the first year without 
any other attention than keeping them in a 
cool greenhouse. When the flowering period is 
over repot them ; but in doing so be careful not 
to injure the brittle roots. The best potting 
compound is one of equal parts of loam and 
fibrous peat; some sand may be added if it is 
thought to be necessary. During the summer 
the plants should be shaded from bright sun 
shine, but exposed freely to light and air at 
other times. During hot, dry weather in sum¬ 
mer the leaves sometimes become infested with 
red-spider, which causes them to become quite 
brown. Syringe freely to destroy this insect 
or keep it off altogether.—J. D. E. 

- The propagation of Camellias is a slow 

process, and requires a proper structure and some 
amount of skill, and in a general way is best left 
to the nurseryman who makes a speciality of 
this class of plants. Most of the Camellias sold 
in this country are propagated and grown to a 
flowering size in Belgium. Camellias may be 
rooted from cuttings or layers, but they are 
usually propagated by grafting on the single 
species. The Belgian nurserymen grow them 
in leaf-mould, and this answers admirably for 
young plants, but older plants will do very well 
in good yellow loam, if free from lime, lightened 
a little with good peat or leaf-mould and sand. 
They will not grow in loam from a limestone or 
chalk basis. Therefore, unless one is quite sure 
about the loam being free from lime, it is better 
to trust entirely to peat and leaf-mould, with 
plenty of sharp sand to keep it open and porous, 
as Camellias require a good deal of water. The 
pots must be well drained, and the compost 
should be rough and fibry, and be rammed in 
firmly with the potting-stick. Keep the plants 
close for a time after potting to encourage root- 
action ; syringing daily and shade from bright 
sunshine. When the growth is completed move 
to a cool-house, and towards the middle of July 
set the plants in a shady, sheltered position in 
the open air for a couple of months to complete 
the ripening of the wood. Many growers do 
not repot till the buds are set in August, as 
Camellias make the chief of their roots after the 
buds are set.—E. H. 

755.— Culture of Oaladiums.— It is 

worth while to raise these from seeds ; many 
handsome and distinct varieties have been 
raised from seeds recently, but the highest point 
of excellence has not yet been reached. It is a 
good work to endeavour to improve any class of 
plants by the raising of seedlings. Of course, 
the very best varieties in cultivation should be 
chosen as seed-bearers, and the pollen of one 
flower should be used to fertilise the stigma of 
another variety. Certain good results can only 
be obtained by cross-breeding.—J. D. E. 

760.— Culture of seedling Oalceo 
larias. —The seeds will vegetate very well in 
the hand-lights. The seedlings are very tiny 
plants indeed, as one would expect from such 
minute seeds. When the young plants are large 
enough, the first process is to prick them out in 
4-inch or 5-inoh pots, two or three dozens of 
plants in each. There they will speedily increase 
in size, and will soon be large enough to be 
repotted into small 60’s, one plant in the oentre 
of each pot. With good management these will 
soon require repotting, and by the end of the 
season they will be strong enough to be placed 
in 8-inch or 9-inch pots to produce their flowers. 
The soil best adapted for them is loam, four 
parts, one part leaf-mould, one of decayed 
manure, and some sharp white sand. They 
will do best in glass frames during the summer, 
and should be placed in the heated greenhouse 
for the winter; but the Calceolaria is a com¬ 
paratively hardy plant, and needs only enough 
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heat to keep the frost out. A light, airy house 
is also the best place for the plants. Many 
persons fail to crow Calceolarias well; but the 
reason is usually because they allow them to 
become over-run with green-fly, which is their 
mostdesperate enemy. Fumigate whenever there 
is any appearance of this pest, and if it is kept 


coccineum plenum (crimson-scarlet), Harpahum 
rigidum (yellow, with dark centre), Heliamhus 
multiflorus plenus (yellow), Iberia corre® folia 
(white), Irises, English and Spanish, in variety, 
Lathyrus latifolius (rose) for a creeper, Liliums 
in variety, Linum flavum (yellow), Lychnis 
Chalcedonies (scarlet), Papaver orientals (in 
spite of what a recent writer has said of this, it 
is one of the most effective additions to the her¬ 
baceous garden, and should never be overlooked 
—fiery-orange), Pentstemons in variety, Phloxes 
in variety, Pyrethrums in variety, Ranunculus 
acris florepleno (yellow), Spiraea Aruncus and 
palm&ta, Tritoma Uvaria (crimson and orange). 
To these you may add Carnations, Pansies, and 
Asters, or Michaelmas Daisies, choosing the 
dwarf forms in preference to those which grow 
tall and unmanageable — A. Q. Butler. 

766 —Arum Dracunculus.— This is a 
hardy plant, and will do better in the open 
ground than grown in a tub. It is not at all 
particular about soil, if the latter does not 
incline too much to clay. The foliage sometimes 
gets scorched, if the plant is in a very sunny 
position. Partial shade, especially during the 


the majority of cases. Some growers 
recommend barrels sunk in the ground 
as a protection from roots, but unless 
in the case of large trees, such as 
Limes and Elms, I do not consider it 
necessary. The section to which the 
Lily represented in the engraving be¬ 
longs is one of the best for naturalising in woods, 
&c Clumps of the type, with the white and dark- 
purple of dalmaticum as a contrast, oould not 
fail to give much beauty and interest to the 
woodland walk. It is the commonest of the 
South European species, extending far into 
Siberia, and replaced in China and Japan by 
the nearly allied L. maculatum. It was in cul¬ 
tivation in Gerard's time (1596), and although 
as a border dower it has had to give way to the 
larger-flowered and brighter-coloured species of 
later introduction, I still think it deserving of 
a place in the wild garden, where it not only 
does best, but where its appearance is much 
enhanced by the carpet of herbage to be found 
there. A good loamy soil, rather dry than 
otherwise, and the least possible shads, are the 
conditions under which I have managed it so 
far. In many parts of Switzerland where I 
had the pleasure of seeing it wild, it was always 
in fine loamy soil on the dry sloping sides of 
valleys, and though less robust and fewer 
flowered than usually seen under cultiva 
tion, the plants were in perfect health and very 
sturdy. The varieties of which we have now a 
number (thanks to Herr Max Leichtlin) may 
be used with much effect in the same way as 
recommended for the type. Amongst them are 
album, C&ttanem, dalmaticum flore pleno, hir 
sutum, a robust-growing form; punctatum, 
maculatum splendens, superbum, luteum, &c. 


HOUSE A WINDOW GARDENING. 


The White aUrUgon Lily. Engraved from a photograph. 


CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE 

WlNTER-BLOOSilNQ ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 
There are no more showy flowers for cutting 
for indoor winter decoration, aud also for the 
conservatory, than Zonal Pelargoniums \V«all 
know how brightly they bloom in the green¬ 
house and conservatory in summer, and they 
come out quite as well, if not better, and make 
as brilliant a display in November, December, 
and January if the plants have been properly 
prepared beforehand, but if allowed to bloom 
throughout the summer and early autumn they 
cannot be expected to go on flowering all winter. 
Plants which will give great satisfaction are 
those propagated early in the spring, and grown 
on freely in a hardy way until autumn without 


from the leaves the plants seldom fail.— 

J. D. E. 

- I suppose the herbaceous or large-flower* 

mg Calceolarias are referred to, not the shrubby 
kinds If so, you have begun rather early, and 
if the plants are properly grown they will be 
very large examples by the time they begin 
flowering next May. Generally speaking, the 
middle of July is early enough to sow seeds of 
these Calceolarias when good plants in 6-inch 
or 7-inch pots may be had the following season ; 
but if large specimens are desired it is all right. 
A handlight is a very good place for the seed- 
pans during the early stages; but take care that 
it stands in a shady position, where nothing 
more than the merest glimmer of sunshine can 
reach it, and also to keep the soil moderately 
and evenly moist. Protect carefully from slugs, 
which are very partial to these plants when they 
appear. Very little ventilation will be required 
until the plants have attained a moderate size. 
As soon as the seedlings can be manipulated at 
all, and before they become crowded or drawn, 
they must be pricked off singly, 1 inch apart, 
into other well-drained pans or boxes of sandy 
loam and leaf-mould, sifted fine on the surface. 
Still keep moist, shaded, and moderately close, 
and when they begin to touch each other, transfer 
them either to other boxes of similar, but rather 
rougher, soil, at 2 inches distance, or place 
them singly in 2£ inch pots ; but, as a rule, they 
do best in boxes. These may be stood on ashes 
in a frame, placed in a lightly shaded spot, and 
facing north. They will need 4i-inch pots in 
October, and should be wintered in a cool green¬ 
house and kept moist. Shift into the 6-inch 
size in December or January, and finally into 
9-inch pots in which to flower in February.— 
B. C. R. 

007.-Saddle-boiler in addition to a flue.— 

If '‘Guardian" puts down a saddle boiler and lets his due 
remain as it it, he will hare more heat, and use less fuel. 

I have mjself put down a common square boiler in this 
way and I find it heats the greenhouse better, and with 
less fuel than before.—R. B. 


748 — Giant Bemp. —This makes a very 
useful plant for backgrounds. The seeds may 
either be sown in the open ground where they 
are to remain, or be raised in pots and after 
wards planted out. I have used the plant 
largely for backgrounds, and always sow in 
March under glass, and get the plants strong 
before turning them out, but they will come 
up nearly as soon outside now. The plants 
will grow to a large size, and will require 
plenty of room.—E. H. 

757.— Perennials for a border.— The 
following would be a good selection: Adonis 
vernalis (yellow), Agrostemma coronaria (rose), 
Aconitum in variety (blue or blue and white), 
Anemone japonica in variety (white to rose), 
Anthericum Liliago and Liliastrum (white), Aqui- 
legia in variety, Armeria cephalotea rubra 
(bright-rose), Campanulas in variety (blue or 
white), Catananche bicolor (blue and white), 
Centaurea montana (blue), Delphiniums in 
variety, Dianthua, Dielytra spectabilis (rose), 
Digitalis in variety, Funkia ovata (blue), Gail- 
lardia grandiflora (orange and crimson), Geum 


699. — Propagating: Lavender. — In 
Jane, or when the young shoots are about three 
inches long, prepare a bed in the open ground by 
making little drills about two inches deep, half 
fill the trenches with silver sand, wetting it 
thoroughly. Strip off the number of “ slips ” you 
want and put them well into the sand ; then fill 
up the drills with light soil, or soil and Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, and water in well. If the weather is 
.. W^nt watering jfcwioe a 


Cat flower* or lou*i rvU'goaiutn 9 in a vue 
(See page 182 ) 

being allowed to produce a single truss of flower. 
Plants with short jointed and robust wood must 
be produced and well ripened by October, then 
flowers will be forthcoming freely without 
trouble. Cuttings of the freest-blooming sorts 
should be tiken off—say in March or very early 


week till started.—H. 
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in April; make them in the ordinary wav, and 
insert each one singly in a small-sized pot. 
They will root well in any warm, light, and drj 
position, in a propagating or forcing-house, oi 
early vinery at work. They should be placed near 
the glass, and should not have much water until 
in active growth. As soon as rooted place them 
in an airy position on a greenhouse shelf, or in 
a heated pit or frame, and as soon as they have 
begun to grow freely shift them all on into 6-inch 
pots. This is the best size in which to bloom 
them in. Drain the pots well, and use a potting* 
compost consisting of three parts fibrous loam, 
and the remainder decayed stable-manure or 
good leaf-soil. Pot very firmly, and then put 
the plants back into the house, pit, or frame for 
a time, keeping a little close and watering care¬ 
fully until they have formed new roots, when 
air may be admitted abundantly, and by mid¬ 
summer they may be placed wholly in the open 
air. Now begins their proper preparation for 
winter*flowering. They should not be placed 
in odd corners; on the contrary, they should 
have the best position available that is fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun. Each pot should be plunged 
to its rim in soil or coal-ashes. If in the former, 
after the hole is dug out for the reception of the 
pot, place half a shovelful of ashes in the bottom, 
and on these set the pot; they (the ashes) 
will prevent worms from working up into the 
soil. The plants will require to be turned round 
now and them to prevent the roots taking hold 
of the ground through the hole in the bottom of 
the pot; they should never be allowed to suffer 
from want of water, and as the flower-buds 
appear, pick them all off, this latter very im¬ 
portant matter should be attended to from the 
cutting stage onward. When the shoots become 
long, remove their joints, so as to secure dwarf, 
bushy plants; this also should be looked 
to betimes in their growth. By the end of 
September plants thus treated will be good 
ones. They should then be moved under 
glass, and be allowed to grow and bloom 
on without restraint. In a light, dry, and airy 
house, close to the glass, and where the tempe¬ 
rature can be kept at about 60 degs., not lower 
than 55 degs., at night, they will soon develop 
abundance of bloom to amply repay the culti¬ 
vator for past attention. The flowers, having 
long stalks, are of great value for cutting, and if 
arranged in a light and free style in a vase (see 
cut on page 181), they are highly ornamental for 
room decoration. If used in a room or rooms 
where gas is used, it will be necessary to gum 
the flowers before plaoing them in position, or 
the petals will soon drop. This is easily done 
with the prepared gum and tin for the purpose 
now sold by many retail florists and nursery¬ 
men and garden sundriesmen, and directions for 
use ate sold with them. As regards varieties, 
amongst the many now in cultivation, and which 
are all more or less good ; the following well- 
tried kinds may be selected with perfect con¬ 
fidence : Vesuvius, F. V. Raspail, Wonderful, 
and Silvio, in the scarlet section; Olivia Carr, 
Lady Sheffield, and Rose Rendatler are good 
pinks ; Joan of Arc and Eureka are among the 
best of the whites ; and President Thiers and 
Sophie Birkin are good salmons. Other very 
desirable kinds are Henry Jacoby (very fine), 
John Gibbons, and Colonel Seely. B. 


763 — Blackbeetles In a kitchen.— In 

my opinion one of the best traps for cockroaches 
is a basin half-filled with beer and brown sugar, 
with a few sticks leaning against it to enable 
the insects to climb to the edge ; they are very 
foolish, and easily fall in. A friend of mine kept 
his kitchen clear by turning loose a couple of 
little owls every night. These birds spent 
the night in catching and devouring the cock¬ 
roaches.—A. G. Butler. 

Hardiness of Pentstemons.— It may 
interest some of the readers of Gardening to 
hear that my melancholy anticipations with re¬ 
gard to my Pentstemons, left out-of-doors last 
winter, have only been partially realised. About 
one-third of the old plants are now shooting out 
at the roots. I am now firmly convinced that 
there is no cause for alarm touching the hardi¬ 
ness of these plants in any average winter, since 
even this year, after a winter of unexampled 
severity and of extreme duration, many of them 
have survived. —A. G. Butler. 

Molea in gardens. —These are very 
destructive creatures.ijj gardens, and do far 

Digitized by GOOglC 


more harm than some people think them 
capable of doing. I have known them eat 
through large roots of Vines and Peach-trees, 
causing permanent injury thereby, while the 
owners were in doubt as to what had caused the 
damage. It is, however, undoubtedly true that 
they do attack Vine and Peach-tree roots and 
seriously injure them. They also do much 
damage to growing crops in the open ground. 
Twice during the present spring they have 
attacked the beds in which my Carnations are 
growing, working their way under the surface, 
scarcely showing any signs of their existence, at 
the same time doing m.uch mischief by disturbing 
the roots of the plants. I find the only way to get 
rid of them is to catch them with the ordinary 
mole-traps. I have tried pouring tar, and also 
petroleum, into their runs, the only effect of 
which is to cause them to work in another 
direction. Nor do I find it any use to set the 
traps up in the beds where the ground is more or 
less loose ; I can only catch them by setting the 
traps up in a run that passes under a walk 
where the ground is firm. From a single trap 
set in this way, I have taken no less than seven 
moles in three weeks. Last year about this time 
I also caught several at the same place, which 
shows that, although fresh ones come, they 
follow in the runs made by others. I now intend 
to keep a trap always set at this particular place, 
which I hope may save me from future annoy¬ 
ance and loss from these burrowing creatures.— 

J. c. c. _ 

ORCHIDS. 

MAXILLARIA PICTA. 

Surely some of my correspondents are revival 

ists, for here I have a flower of this old species 
from " Mrs. Jenkins,” giving the most minute 
details of the plant and its being secured for her 
at great risk by a sincere friend ; bat with this 
I have nothing to do ; lam not surprised at her 
being in raptures” with its fragrance. She 
asks me how it shall be managed, that she may 
show her skill as a careful plant-grower when 
her friend returns? It is a plant which during 
the summer season will thrive well with the 
Odontoglossums, but in the cooler parts of the 
season it requires the heat of the Cattleya-house, 
but it must not be dried in the winter to the 
extent of shrivelling the bulbs. We used to treat 
this plant very badly in the olden times. "Mrs. 
Jenkins” also asks if this Orchid is new ? I must 
tell her in reply that it has just turned sixty years 
ago since it was introduced into this country, 
and its strength of constitution and its robust 
habit have still maintained it to this day, and not 
the care that has been given it. The flowers grow 
upon a peduncle about six inches high ; they are 
creamy-white on the outside and deep orange 
within, streaked and spotted on both surfaces 
with purple, and they yield a most peculiar 
foreign odour. It produces scores of lowers 
when strong. Another correspondent, " Tiny 
Tim,” used to have a plant of this species, but 
I have not heard how it has- been doing lately. 
It is an Orchid of extremely easy culture ; it 
should not be overpotted, and if well drained 
may remain several years in the same pot; the 
soil should consist of half and half fibrous peat 
and chopped Sphagnum Moss. 

Matt. Bramble. 


BRASSIAS. 

This genus has long been out of favour with 
Orchid-growers; even when I was a boy amongst 
the plants the old Brassias were looked down 
upon and considered of no use. It is true since 
that time some good kinds have been intro¬ 
duced, and latterly a liking has come round 
again for the old genus founded by Robert 
Brown early in the present century, and I am 
in receipt of a flower of one from “ Mr. Salt,” 
asking me to give some details as to culture ? 
Brassias are plants which are easily grown, but 
they will not thrive in a cool-house, and in such 
a position if placed, for instance, amongst 
Odontoglossums, they will make a very poor 
show, seldom or never flowering, and the plants 
themselves showing every sign of neglect and 
misery. I have often seen Orchids kept in this 
condition by people who have the aesire but 
not the appliances to grow them, until they be¬ 
come so disgraceful in appearance that they 
either die or have to be got rid of in some 
manner, and no satisfaction or pleasure is re¬ 


ceived from them in any way; and now, my 
friend, "Mr. Salt,” if you have not a warm stove 
do not commence growing Brassias, because 
they like and enjoy plenty of heat and moisture, 
and also a moist atmosphere, and I may say that 
I have grown the finest plants I ever saw of such 
species as Lawrenceana, Wray as, Gireoudiana, 
and Lanceana, Ac., in a stove in company with 
Marantas, Caladiums, and such-like ornamental 
leaved plants. Brassia as a genus is nearly 
allied to Oncidium, although its flowers at a 
glance appear so distinct, and the chief point 
of distinction to anyone not conversant with 
its blossoms is the singular appearance of their 
elongated sepals and petals, which are drawn 
out into long, tail-like points. I do not quite 
distinguish the flower sent by " Mr. Salt,” as it 
appears to me to be small ; but if he will grow 
it well through this season it may come larger 
next year, when I hope to see it and give it a 
name. Some would say, " You can surely give 
it some name ?” But I am of opinion that no 
name is a long way better than a wrong one. 
Some assert it is an acknowledgment of ignor¬ 
ance to let a flower pass and not find it a name ; 
but I prefer to be considered ignorant to being 
false and deceptive. But to return to the 
management of Brassias, they may be grown in 
either pots or baskets. Of the two I prefer the 
former, and these should be well drained, and 
the soil used for potting should be good 
Fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss, and to 
this I like to add a little turfy loam, with all 
the fine particles shaken or beaten out. Plants 
so potted, I have observed, have a stoutness and 
vigour possessed by none others like them, and, 
moreover, the deep-green colour of their foliage 
is then something charming. These may be 
arranged with Marantas and such like specimen 
plants with advantage, as the rich, deep-green of 
their leaves will contrast well with the variegated 
foliage of the Marantas, and both love moisture 
and shade, as well as an abundance of water, 
both to the roots and also overhead from the 
syringe ; but in the latter case be careful that 
the water is clean, or the leaves of the Marantas 
will become soiled. If the water is dirty, the 
best thing I know to cure it is to rub the re¬ 
ceptacle with the Water-filter Nut (Strychnos 
potatorum), when it will soon become clear 
and harmless. Do not be afraid of the name— 
this Nut is perfectly harmless. The plants 
in winter will require less water, but 
do not dry them up. I do not believe in 
making the plants an eyesore for half the year 
and which will take a quarter of the next to 
restore ; but keep them on the dry side, and 
during the winter they will need no shade. 
Treated in this manner the plants may be ex 
pected to grow well, and in the spring of next 
year also to flower well; but in the blossoms no 
gay colours must be expected. However, their 
long-tailed sepals and petals will always provoke 
attention and wonder. The following I recom 
mend to the attention of my readers, as being the 
Best kinds amongst those we know: B. 
antherotes; this is really one of the finest, the 
sepals and petals being both tailed and of a full, 
deep-yellow, as is also the lip, and all are blotched 
with dark, purplish brown. B. Gireoudiana 
is perhaps still rare in this country. I have fre 
quently met with it in collections in Germany 
and France. It is a fine, bold-growing plant, 
with the usual long-tailed flowers, which are 
yellow, spotted with red. B. Keiliana tristis ; 
in this plant we have a change of colour, for the 
long sepals and petals are of a deep-chocolate, 
ana the lip pale-yellow ; it produces a long spike, 
and is pleasing as a contrast. B. Lawrenceana ; 
this plant has the petals shorter than the sepals, 
and these are some 3 inches or more long, the 
flowers are yellow, tinged with pale-green, spotted 
and dotted with reddish-brown. B. Lawrenceana 
longissima is a very fine form, its sepals being 
upwards of a span in length. The flowers are 
rioh-yellow, spotted more or less with reddish- 
piurole. B. verrucosa is one of the old forms, 
with long, pale-yellow or greenish-white sepals 
and petals and a white lip, dotted with green. 
B. Lanceana is a very fragrant flower, the sepals 
and the short petals being rich yellow, spotted 
with red in the best varieties and brown in the 
inferior ones; lip also of the same colour. All 
these plants produce their flowers all set in one 
way, and they last for weeks in beauty ; and 
although not at present popular plants, I think 
they oould very soon be made so. 

Matt. Bramble. 
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tinct forma—one large, and u&Ued by Boine 
H. chlorantha and the other Bmall, but other¬ 
wise exactly alike. In Sussex woods, upon 
a clay soil, I used to gather spikes of the But¬ 
terfly Orchis 2 feet in length. The flowers are 
greenish-white, have very long spurs, and a 
fragrance equal to that of a Vanda. They are 
lovely when cut and placed in a oool room. The 
smaller kind I used frequently to gather upon 
heath land in the moister spots near to a bog. 
One of the first and foremost of the lovely race 
of hardy Orchids is the 

Madeira Orchis (Orchis foliosa), here well 
illustrated. It is a,native of Madeira, but is 
thoroughly hardy, and a grand plant for the 
border or a nook upon the rockery, whilst both 
at Kew and Chiswick it is grown in pots in a 
very effective way. It is handsome in foliage 
as well as in flower, the leaves upon strong 
plants being 9 inches or more in length, 3 inches 
in width, and the flower-spike attains to about 


of course, with great care. When grown in pots 
large ones are required. Several strong roots 
placed in a 9-inch pot in good soil, and the 
plants fed when growing, will make a nice 
specimen for the greenhouse or conservatory. 
So much for the Madeira Orchids. I imagine it 
cannot be very well known, or it would not be 
the rarity that it now is in gardens. The Marsh 
Orchis is mentioned before, but in addition to 
the type, Orchis latifolia, which is common in our 
wet meadows in Suffolk, there are garden forms, 
one in particular, named sesquipenalis, which, 
though not growing so high, the flowering 
portion of the spike is almost as large and 
as striking as that of the Madeira Orchis, and it 
succeeds admirably under similar conditions. The 
Lizard Orchis (0. hircina) is said to be 
| nearly extinct from the British flora, and there 
are only one or two spots (if any) where it can 
now be found. I have made many vain searches 
I for it. There is consolation in the fact, how 
ever, that it will grow freely in 
the garden border, and it is well 

I worthy of culture, being both 
striking and curious, with an ab¬ 
normally long lip. A native of 
chalky thickets, in the garden it 
should be given a chalky loam. 
O. undulatilolia is a very beautiful 
kind not common in gardens, but 
it may generally l>e seen flowering 
in pots in the alpine-house at Kew 
in the month of May. It is quite 
hardy, and thrives in the open bor¬ 
der. Its specific name is derived 
from its pretty undulated leaves, 
whilst the flowers are large, borne 
in a close head, and of a purplish 
I colour, with deeper, darker spots. 
O. longiconiis, a North African 
species, may best be described as 


blossoms and variety among them. For years 
past they have been to me a pleasant study, and 
I like to go among them and see them in all 
their wild luxuriance. The Bee, Spider, and 
Fly Orchids of the chalk hills are not so widely 
distributed nor generally accessible, but in the 
woods, along the roadside banks, and in the rich 
pastures all over the country, there are many 
Orchids which, if common, are certainly pretty. 
The first to bloom, coming with the Primroses, 
is the early Orchis (O. mascula). In the course 
of many rambles among this Orchid at home, I 
have twice come across kinds with pure ivory- 
white flowers. These are rare, but chaste and 
beautiful. Again, how lovely is the green-winged 
Orchis (0. morio), which grows so 
thickly in pastures. In the month _____ 

of May it is at its best, and those 111911 

who take the trouble to walk 
through a meadow of them are 
well rewarded. The fragrance is 
delightful, the variety of colour- 
Ing varied in the extreme, from ME jSS 
white on through pink and lilac to ^ 

rose and red and the deepest and 
richest of crimsons. A score or 
two of distinct varieties might 
easily be gathered. Once or twice 
every season I visit a meadow 
which is a veritable meadow of 
Orchids, no less than seven dis- jjgk IaJI 
tinct species growing in it. Both 
of the two kinds above-mentioned 
are there, and as one walks over ifwfr&ri 
the Grass admiring the green- 
winged Orchis, a distinct Musk¬ 
like scent is noticed. This is given 
off by an Orchid, and it attracts 
notice to an otherwise compara¬ 
tively inconspicuous flower—that 
is the Frog Orchis (Habenaria 
viridis). Its flowers are green, 


soented with small, pretty flowers, 

•st thinly upon a long, tapering 
•Dike. It embraces many shades 
of colour, from white to purple. 

Then there is the spotted Orchis, 

O. maculata, which is luxuriant 
upon the banks of some ditches 
wnich margin the meadow. I have 
never seen it so fine as here, where 
I have gathered spikes nearly 
l yard in length, and having 
between 200 and 300 buds and 
oloom upon them. The finer 
forms of these Orchids are well 
worthy of garden cultivation. 

This last - named kind is 
successfully grown as hardy 
border plants. Those who can 
I® into fields close at hand and see them 
growing do not want them in the garden; 
but everyone has not this privilege or oppor¬ 
tunity. A great many who have not might 
grow them in Grassy spots about the garden, 
where they would do as well as in the Grass of 
the field. The bulbs can be dug up when the 
flowers are faded and transplanted without in¬ 
jury- There are many quiet, Grassy nooks 
about some gardens that might be adorned with 
these hardy Orchids. 

Th* Marsh Orchis (0. latifolia) is very fine. 
It grows in wet meadows, producing in June and 
July it* pink or purple flowers. The pyra¬ 
midal Orcnis, 0. pyramidalis, affects drier situa¬ 
tions in Grassy spots; in faot, it is one of our 
wild flowers, growing freely in some of the 
rougher parts of the garden. It does not flower 
till July, and is of a rosy-purple colour. The 
gem of all for fragrance is tne Butterfly Orchis 
(Habenaria bifolia), which octpvs in'ttwp>dis- 


Our Rkadbrs* Illustrations : Madeira Orchis (Orchis foliosa) at Edge Hall, 
Mai pas, Cheshire. Engraved for Garobnino Illustratrd from a photo¬ 
graph sent by Miss Wolley-Dod. 


1 yard in height, 6 inches of the top being 

thickly studded with flowers, which generally 
are of a purplish colour, but run into 
shades of pink and almost pure-white. I 
have heard of pure-white forms, but never 
saw one. Its roots are large, fleshy tubers, 
and when planting them great care murt 
be taken not to bruise or break them. The 
plant thrives admirably in a soil of good peat 
and loam in mixture, and it loves moisture, so 
it should be either planted in a damp situation, 
or frequently watered when growing and bloom¬ 
ing. A dressing of leaf-mould is of great 
assistance if applied when the plants are a few 
inches above ground, as the roots soon run in it 
and feed upon it, whilst it conserves the 
moisture. It increases rapidly, one crown soon 
growing into a large tuft, which expands to the 
soil near it. It is advisable, in fact important, 
if the plant is to keep vigorous, to lift it about 
every third or fourth year, divide and replant, 
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depth of 18 inches, filling it up with chopped 
Sphagnum Moss and planting therein, and 
keeping it moist. Our nnest native Habenaria 
I have dug up from the heaviest of clay soils, 
so that that does not require either peat or 
Moss, but a deep, moist, holding soil. There 
are others that might be tried out-of-doors to 
test their hardiness and find out their wants, 
such as the 

Satyriums, a family having several very 
pretty members, which we rarely see and know 
little about. Few people would have predicted 
the present popularity of Orchids, but it is 
chiefly of those that require glass shelter. If 
anyone with time, opportunities, and the 
means would take up the culture of hardy 
Orchids, he would adorn his garden in a new 
and attractive way, and would be in a position to 
tell us much that as yet we do not know, and 
hardy Orchid culture would receive a great im¬ 
petus. What a lovely border might be made 
with those that grow m British, European, and 
American pastures ! Instead of Grass we might 
have the surface carpeted with such plants as 
Arenaria and Herniaria. They would not rob 
the border, but they would clothe its surface 
with verdure, and in due season the Orohids 
would grow through and above them. To those 
in search of a new idea this suggestion may be 
strongly recommended as opening up great pos 
sibilities. A. H. 

FRUIT. 

SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT-TREES. 
Thk work of summer pruning differs from nearly 
all other operations in the garden, from the fact 
that a gardener who cares to have a neat, well- 
ordered garden likes to finish any work he takes 
in hand right off; but with summer pinching and 
pruning this cannot be done if the well-being of 
the trees are studied, for it must of necessity be 
a piecemeal operation, carried out by degrees 
through the entire growing season, according to 
the vigour of each tree. No hard-and-fast rules 
can be laid down. The operator himself must 
judge as to each tree’s special needs, but the 
worst kind of pruning, and that whioh oannot 
be too strongly condemned, is that of letting the 
trees grow into a tangled mass of breastwood, 
and then suddenly cutting away half of the 
shoots and leaves ; this gives the trees such 
a rude cheok that it takes half the season for 
them to recover from it. As different kinds of trees 
need somewhat different treatment, I will briefly 
allude to the needs of the most important 
classes of fruit-trees grown in our gardens—viz. : 

Apricots.— These are about the most pre¬ 
cocious of all our wall-trained trees, both in 
regard to flowering and wood growth ; con¬ 
sequently, need attention early in the season, as 
they bear fruit freely on spurs. They are usually 
trained in the fan shape, as this allows of any 
branch failing (to which the Apricot is especially 
liable) being removed, and the tree reformed 
without much difficulty ; but it is advisable to 
have a good lot of young intermediate branches 
laid in between the main limbs, as they not only 
bear the finest fruits, but are especially valuable 
for converting into main branches when any old 
ones are removed. Pinching baok the foreright 
shoots will now require frequent attention, and 
if the leaves are curled with the maggot pick 
them off at once, and destroy the maggots. Thin 
out the fruit when it sets in bunches. The green 
fruits are very much esteemed for making tarts, 
if picked before the stones are formed. 

Apples, although somewhat late in starting 
to grow, need attention directly they have set 
their fruit, for if fine fruits are desired the 


that are 

should be pinched in when they have made half- 
a-dozen leaves. Look out sharply for caterpillars 
that are very fond of young Apple-foliage, and 
if the American Blight shows on the branches 
attack it at once by washing with Gishurst 
Compound. 

Bush-fruits, although not usually summer 
pruned, are greatly benefited by it, especially 
Red and White Currants, that should have the 
leading shoots cut back to about six leaves, as 
this not only concentrates the vigour, and 
ensures the thorough ripening of the buds at 
the base of the cusrent year’s wood, but allows 
the fruit to attain a much richer 

Digitizes by 


rood, but 


Rasp 


berries should have all the surplus young canes 
thatspringupat the base removed at once, as they 
only rob the fruiting-shoots and shade the fruit 
to no good purpose. Gooseberries, if trained, 
need the young growth shortening back to four 
leaves, and caterpillars must be hand-picked 
and dusted with Hellebore-powder directly any 
sign of the pest appears. 

Cherries of all the sweet, dessert kinds crop 
freely on spurs, and are mostly trained on the 
fan system. Pinch out all surplus growth and 
keep down black-fly by syringing or dipping in 
Tobacco-water. The Morello, that bears its 
finest fruit on the preceding year’s wood, must 
have plenty of the current year’s growth re¬ 
tained ; but it need not be nailed in or tied 
until later in the season. 

Peaches and Nectarines are fruits that re¬ 
quire, and will pay for, a good deal of attention 
in the early part of the summer, for once get 
them started into a clean healthy growth, and 
little more will be needed ; but neglect them 
for ever so short a period so that the leaves get 
curled up, blistered, and full of fly, and there 
will be a season’s work to get them clean again, 
and then without the possibility of thoroughly 
ripening the current year’s wood, and on this 
the success of Peach culture depends. Directly 
there is leaf-growth enough to see, look over the 
trees almost every day. and every leaf that curls 
up should be picked off at once, and if any trace 
of black-fly is visible dust with Tobacco-powder, 
and as soon as the fruit is set ply the syringe 
or garden-engine freely on them. Disbud by 
degrees, removing a few of the most prominent 
shoots that are not required at each time the 
trees are examined, until only the shoots re¬ 
quired for laying in are left. Do not crowd the 
young wood—it is only a waste pf force to lay 
in two shoots where there is only space for one. 
Mulch the roots and water freely if dry weather 
prevails. 

Plums are almost invariably trained on the 
fan system, as they crop freely on spurs, and the 
principal attention they require now is to pinch 
in the points of the foreright shoots at about 
six leaves from the base, only leaving the leaders 
or those required to fill up gaps at full length 
Should there be any shoots getting bare of short 
fruitful spurs it will be well to train in another 
at the base, so that the old branch may be re¬ 
moved at the next winter’s pruning. Adopt the 
same precautions against fly as with Peaches. 

Vines on walls are much neglected ; they 
should be disbudded the same as those under 
glass, and directly the fruit-branches are visible 
pinch out the point of the shoot, one joint 
beyond the bunch, only allowing shoots to 
extend that are needed for new fruiting-canes. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 

762.— Ants in a fruit-garden.— There is 
some other enemy besides ante, if the fruit gets 
damaged. I never knew ants break the skin of 
fruit of any kind, but they will attack it as soon 
as the skin is broken. To get rid of the ants 
get some saucers and just cover the bottoms 
inside with linseed-oii. The ants will get in 
the oil and not be able to get out again. A 
judicious use of paraffin-oil is the quickest 
remedy if sprinkled on the surface of the soil once 
in twenty-four hours. I have used it amongst 
Peach-trees and Roses many times with satisfac¬ 
tory results without injury to the trees.—J. C. C. 

754.— Pruning and training Peaches 
and Apricots. —Presuming that wall-training 
is meant the process is a very simple one, but an 
object lesson, with the living trees to illustrate 
the point, would be worth pages of printed 
matter. The growth of Peaoh and Nectarine- 
trees is different to that of Apricots. The 


bunches must be thinned out to one or two of 

the most promising; and the foreright shoots I Apricot forms a number of short, stumpy 
not needed for extending the tree 


growths which gardeners term “ spurs,” and 
these are usually thickly beset with blossom 
buds; in pruning the tree they may be shortened 
back, but should not be cut off. The Peach and 
Nectarine-trees do not form “ spurs,” but pro- 
duoe their blossoms exclusively on the previous 
year’s young wood ; therefore, all the pruning or 
training these trees require is to see that the 
young growths of the present year are nailed 
into the wall as they grow, but no more young 
wood should be saved than will be required for 
next year; even experienced gardeners will save 
too much young wood sometimes. It must also 
be kept clean, and free from insect pests. The 
same remarks apply to the Apricot. The trees do 


not actually make so much young wood as the 
Peach-trees do, but, as a rule, there is usually 
too much, and it requires to be well thinned 
out. Wall-trees of any kind crowded with 
shoots seldom produce first-class fruit.—J. D. E. 

- The principal point in Peach pruning to 

be noted at the present moment, is to thin out 
the young wood sufficiently to give room for 
the foliage to grow to the full size. Very often 
this is not done, and leaves, which are the 
main factors in the working up of both the 
present and next year’s crops, are cramped in 
their operations from being too crowded. No 
two young shoots should, under any circum¬ 
stances, be trained nearer than 4 inches. 
Always select a young shoot to lay in as near the 
base of the present hearing-shoot as possible. 
This, if all goes well, will take its place next 
year. Where the wood ripens up well, so that 
it can be left a good length, a second shoot may 
sometimes be laid in ; but usually one good 
shoot is sufficient. The leading shoot must also 
be left, though this latter, if it encroaches 
upon others, may be pinched in when 6 inches or 
8 inches long after the tree has filled its allotted 
space. The winter pruning consists in thinning 
out useless wood, ana shortening back the bearing 
shoots more or less according to their condition as 
regards ripeness Peach-trees are often man¬ 
aged by good cultivators on what is termed the 
“ Hamiltonian ” system, which consists in leaving 
all the young shoots on the upper sides of the 
bearing-branches. It simplifies the matter 
somewhat, and a young hand gets a better grasp 
of the subject, and is less likely to overcrowd. 
In nailing or tying, give plenty of room for the 
shoots to swell; tight ligatures often lead to 
4 4 gumming ” and 4 ‘canker. ’ ’ The Apricot is usually 
managed on a different principle, the crop being 
generally taken from natural spurs, which form 
on the side of the young shoots, and from arti 
ficial spurs, created by shortening back the 
breastwood in summer to three buds or so. This 
is, I think, the best system to follow. In the 
case of Apricots, lay in as much young wood as 
there is room for, and then shorten hack the 
summer growth to form spurs.—E H 

763.—Grape culture —If the Y'iuoa are planted in a 
eood border, 2 feet d inches is rather too close for tlura. 
Three feet is bener; but a* they hav** been planted at 
2 feet 6 inches, I wo ild thin out the lateral Riowihs more. 
They may be thinced out to l6inoheaor 8 inches asunder, 
and in that way the 2 feet 6 inches would not be too close. 

J. D. E. 

-Grapes are often planted as near each other a« 

21 feet; but I should prefer at least 0 inches more, as 
there i« nothing: jralnea by crowding the foliage, and 
many good Grape-growers ghe even more space than 

feet.—K. H. 

-Certainly ; by training the Vines on the 

•ingle-rod system excellent results may be 
obtained with the plaats disposed 2J feet 
apart, particularly if the house is a wide or 
lofty one. I was through a range of bouses, 
each 150 feet by 32 feet, in which Grapes are 
grown for market^ the other day, and the canee 
throughout were arranged at as nearly as possible 
this distance The Vines were in perfect health, 
and carrying heavy crops, each rod, however, 
ran the length of a 20-feet rafter.—B. C. R. 


718 . - An unsatisfactory verge to a 

Walls —If the overshadowing is not very great 
or dense, Grass ought to grow. The fact that 
the new turf only survives a few weeks would 
point either to its being improperly laid or after¬ 
wards neglected, perishing, perhaps, for want of 
a little water, as the weather until recently was 
too dry for newly-laid turf in shade or sun. If 
Grass is particularly desired, one attempt might 
be made with seed. The nurserymen who supply 
Grass-seeds keep special mixtures of Grasses 
that will grow in shade, and if the surface were 
made friable and seed sown, a successful piece 
of turf might thus be obtained. If this fails, 
the last resource will assuredly prove effectual 
if properly carried out. Have nothing to do 
with stones, but if the ground is hard and dry, 
break it up as well as can be done without injury 
to the tree roots, thoroughly moisten the soil 
and plant it with Ivy—either the large-leaved 
Irish kind, or any free-growing, small green 
leaved kind will do. They should have good 
roots, and the shoots can be pegged down upon 
the ground. A satisfactory verge can be made 
in this way, and when established it will bear 
keeping in bounds. It will always be verdant, 
and in quietcontrast—or rather, perfect harmony 
—with the Gram.—A- H. 
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crops be required, small sowings may be made varieties. Of dwarf kinds Beck’s Green Gem 
as late as July; this is, however, seldom done, and the Dwarf Fan are two of the best. The 
In order to obtain late crops some growers, after plants assume a neat, compact habit, are abun- 
gathering the produce from the main or summer dant croppers, and good in quality ; in this 
crops, cut down the plants to within a few inches respect, however, Beck’s Gem is preferable, on 
k° n 8* of the ground, then give them a good watering, account of its green colour, that of the latter 
'w*®* and in a few days they throw out young shoots being a dullish brown. The taller kinds of 
he*ng which eventually furnish a fair crop of late Mazagan are not worth growing in comparison 
r time Beans, though, of course, not so fine as the with the Long-pods ana Windsors, but where 
nsare previous crop. Others sacrifice part of the small Beans are preferred, they answer the 
srs as 8umme r plants, and cut down the plants just as purpose. The plants grow from 3 feet to 4 feet 
parser they are coming into bloom. The produce from nigh, and produce large quantities of pods, 
these is small, and finer than that from plants 3 inches to 4 inches long, containing from three 
dared that have previously borne a crop. Either of to four small Beans. The Long-pods are earlier 
e y d° these ways is, however, preferable to sowing for than the Windsors, and are therefore preferable 
Beans cr0 p 8> inasmuch as the plants are hardier, to them for first and second crops. Of these 
an be a nd, being well-rooted, stand the dry weather there is no variety better than Johnson’s 
varie- j ate j n the 8nmm er and the cold in the autumn. Wonderful; it grows from 4 to 5 feet high, and 
ones, this method Beans of fair quality may be is a splendid cropper, producing the green pods 
trance had up till late in November, unless the weather from 7 inches to 8 inches long, full of Beans that 
ecome be unusually severe. Sowings for succeBsional are not excelled in quality. Carter’s Mammoth 
ctioa- ma in crops may be made on open quarters, Long-pod is likewise a very excellent variety, 
grown or between rows of Spinach, or any other crop The Green Long-pod (figured on this page), 
ngher that w iu be cleared before the Beans get very i» largely grown in private establishments, the 
high ; the former, however, is best when ground colour of tne Beans when fit for use being of a 
as the can be spared. The seed should be sown in bright green. The Seville Long-pod is a variety 
ovem- roW8 fronj feet to 3 feet apart, the Beans of Broad Bean that has been for many years in 
«, but being placed about 4 inches or 5 inches apart, cultivation on the Continent, especially in 
gener- an( j they may either be put in with a blunt Spin, where it has done good service in the way 
dibble, or drills maybe drawn for them 2 inches of supplying food during the war. It well 
or 3 inches deep. Previous to sowing main deserves the high commendations bestowed upon 
crops the seed should be soaked in water for a ought to be in every good garden, 

few hours to accelerate vegetation; but for The true variety, however, is somewhat difficult 
early crops it is unnecessary, as the ground is to obtain, inasmuch as long-podded Beans, in 
generally moist enough to answer the purpose, every respect different from it, are often sup- 
Eartfiini s-UP. —This is advisable for early plied for it; while a Spanish Bean, very similar 
crops, for it affords a slight protection to the to it as regards seeds, but short-podded, is sold 
sy. plants during cold, windy weather; but for other under the na.ne ; hence its introduction into 
/y crops it is not needed. When the plants show English gardens is but slow. It is, however, 
y sufficient bloom to produce a good crops, their ® ft rly apd loug-podded variety, and quite 

^tops may be picked out in order to enhance the distinct from any other. Its pods are tender, 
setting of the blooms and development of the and fit for use ten or twelve days before the 
pods. Where tall varieties are grown, some common long-podded sorts. It grows moder- 
support should be given them to prevent their ately robust, with one or more slender steins, 
si being broken by the wind. The best support is according to the distance at which the plants 

thick twine tied to long stakes driven in the 8taB d apart; its leaves are a bright - green 
ground on each side of the rows. Long, slender colour, and its pods, three to six on each plant, 
sticks, tied to the stakes lengthways along the are extremely long, measuring often 6 inches to 
A I rows, will answer, but the plants are apt to get '9 68 1 in length, and 1 inch broad ; they are 

j * bruised against them when swayed to and fro ot • bright, fresh green colour, quite pendent, 
/VI by the wind. and contain from five to eight Beans, which are 

f\s Soil, mulching, and watering. —A deep, bright fawn-coloured, obovatc, flattened, and 
well-drained, strong loam is moat suitable for the largest after the Windsor varieties. Being 
Broad Beans, with the exception of early crops, rUher more tender than other varieties, they 
for these the soil may be of a lighter character, ■hould be sown in a warm, well-protected 
When the soil is too light it may be improved border, which should be slightly covered with 
bv treading it firmly whilst in a dry state, or rou 8 h 9 tter “ event of fr08t ’ ? em « onl y 
X planting without digging. If the ground in f moderately-heavy cropper, and not so 

\\ which Beans are to be grown has been manured * ome ^her sorts, it is not adapted 

vV> for previous crops, it will be found sufficiently £r field culture in England, but as a garden 
r-S rich for them, as a very rich soil will produce Bean.it is well worth attention. The Wind- 
too luxuriant a growth, which is inimical to 80r " most suitable for or 

the production of pods. During dry weather it crops. The Improved Broad Windsor grows 
is a good plan to give a good mulching of half f** 0 ] 11 feet to 3 feet high, and has 

rotted manure between the rows of main crops P°^ 8 ® inches to 6 inches long, and 1 h inches 
of Beans to save watering, but it should be done broad, containing two or three large Beans of 
L after- before the planU are in bloom in order to keep excellent quality. This is a much esteemed sort 
This the roots in a moist condition whilst the blooms Hardy 1 edigree is a good hardy sort, which 

can be are setting, this beiDg highly necessary to the resembles the old Toker Bean. Green 

(vise be production of large, full pods. Watering is Windsor, Loxford Windsor, and a variety called 
oughly seldom necessary for Broad Beans, if grown in a Thick Windsor are all good sorts, on which full 
to get deep soil; where, however, the soil is shallow, dependence may be placed. S. 


Green Long-pod Broad Bean. 
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rent garden* on the highest ground in the 
neighbourhood. Whether the season be wet or 
dry, bright or dull, the result is much the 
same, mildew, the greatest enemy we have to 
contend with, being apparently quite harmless. 
As far as I can learn, no very special prepara¬ 
tion is made for the rows in any case, the ground 
being merely fairly well manured and dug one 
spit deep; nor in several instances was it 
possible for a good soaking of water or liquid- 
manure to be given, and yet the crops were 
excellent in every respect. Wherever 

VXRY PROFITABLE ROWS OF P*AS are seen 
they are invariably somewhat favoured as 
regards room. If the rows are from 3 feet to 
6 feet apart, according to the heights of the 
varieties, the chances are the plants run up, 
attaining much more than their normal height, 
and failing to branch properly, mildew, sooner or 
later, also making its presence felt. Instead, 
therefore, of arranging them thus thickly, it is 
a much better plan to dispose the rows from 
6 feet to 10 feet apart, the taller varieties having 
the most room, planting between these two, 
three, or four rows of Cauliflowers, early 
Broccoli, Savoy, or Borecole, as the case may 
be. The latter crops will not be shaded to an 
injurious extent, while the Peas will be far 
more vigorous, yet sturdy, branching and pro¬ 
ductive, than is the case when given much less 
room. I have repeatedly tried sowing Peas 
in trenches prepared somewhat similarly to 
those intended for Celery, and also on trenohed 
ground, but in neither instance have they done 
so well as have rows grown on flat, slightly- 
rgised spaces, 4 feet to 6 feet wide, between 
Celery trenches. Trenches may answer very 
well where the soil is of a shallow, hot, and 
dry nature, and where much water must be 
ffven to keep the Peas in good bearing 
order, but they are useless in all olayey soils. 
Thij^ coupled with the fact that Peas suooeed 


vinoe me that failures may be more often traoed 
to atmospheric causes than to any defective 
treatment at the roots. That muoh also depends 
up<m a judicious selection of varieties I also 
readily concede, it being extremely unwise to 
sow any known to be of a weakly constitution. 
All may thrive satisfactorily and crop heavily 
m a favourable season, but only those with a 
fairly robust constitution oan be depended on 
to do well in either a wet or diy summer. For 
this reason I grow 

Tall var 1 *™ principally, notably, Ne Plus 
Ultra, British Queen, and Emperor of the Mar¬ 
rows for the late summer and autumn supplies, 
these being the last to fail in a bad season. If 
these are given good room both between and in 
the rows, they grow strongly and branch freely 
in spite of all weathers, and are to s certain ex¬ 
tent mildew-resisting. The same cannot be said 
°* “y medium height variety, other than Latest 
of All and Autocrat, I have yet tried, all, with 
these noteworthy exceptions, being very likely 
to succumb early to mildew or thrips. If there 
is a low position in a garden, this is usually 
ohcjen for the latest rows, or it may be the 
bulk of the crops, under the impression that 
the coolness and moisture prevailing there 
in excess of higher ground must be favour- 
able to a dean, healthy growth. No greater 
mistake can be made. Such at least I have j 
found to be the case. Plenty of fresh air, or 1 
such as only can be had on high ground, is the 
pest antidote for all kinds of fungoid or mildew- 
like diseases, and this is one strong reason why 
the late rows of Peas should be located where 
they are most likely to form healthy growth 
from the outset. Then, again, seeing that both 
roring and autumn frosts are most felt in the 
lower grounds, this is yet another strong point 
in favour of sowing in the highest open posi¬ 
tions. My garden has a good slope to the 
south-east, the lowest quarter being nearly on 
a level with a large lake of water. Not un- 
frequently strong rows of Peas in good bear¬ 
ing order in the middle quarters have been 
completely ruined by October frosts; whereas 
those located in the upper or highest part have 
escaped uninjured till near the end of Novem¬ 
ber. After having stated my reasons for giving 
Peas good room and sowing the latest crops 
high ground, it only remains to 
be added that they well repay for liberal culture 
from first to lost* 


750.— Gfotoing Oucuxnbera and Me¬ 
lons. —This is a difficult question to answer 
briefly; besides, it is hardly necessary to go 
fully into the subject, as several good articles 
on the subject have appeared recently. Cucum¬ 
bers may be grown successfully in a greenhouse 
now, if the house can be kept fairly close and 
plenty of moisture used to make the atmosphere 
geniaL A light shade will also be necessary in 
hot weather. The plants will grow in large 
boxes, or mounds of turfy soil may be placed on 
the stages, surrounded by walls of turf freshly 
cut. The growth Bhould be regularly tied iUj 
without any pinching or stopping till some pro- 
gress has been made. Afterwards, pinch in each 
shoot one leaf beyond the fruit to prevent 
crowding. A light top-dressing of rich compost 
occasionally will be beneficial after the plants 
come into bearing. Melons in a forcing-pit, if 
the pit is of the ordinary character, will be 
worked on a different principle, as the plants 
should be stopped when two or three rough 
leaves have been made, to induce young shoots 
to break out. One plant in the centre of each 
light will be enougn, unless the lights exceed 
6 feet in length. In the latter case, two plants 
will be better. Peg out the shoots at regular 
distances apart. Plant in good loam made 
rather firm. Do not use manure when planting, 
as the necessary support can be given after the 
fruits are set and swelling. Melons are best 
grown without shade, as the leaves are harder 
in texture when fully exposed, and will be less 
liable to suffer from the red-spider. After the 
plants are well on in growth give a little air 
early in the morning—say, by eight o’clock, 
close by half-past three, and syringe with 
warmed water. As far as possible, set the full 
orop of fruit on each plant at the same time, 
otherwise, if one or two fruits take a distinct 
lead, the others will not swell. Keep the lateral 
growth well in hand, so that the main leaves 
may not be unduly crowded.—E. H. 
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773 — Cucumber-plants rotting, 
ing that only one plant out of several has died, 
it is quite clear that there is not muoh the 
matter with the treatment. Many things might 
have occurred to cause the death of one plant. 
It might have been inj'ured before, or at the 
time of planting, or drip from the roof might 
have caused it to rot away. Should any more 
of the plants go off in the same way you must 
examine the soil and endeavour to trace the 
cause; a minute examination ought to show 
whether the injury is caused by insects, or too 
muoh moisture-—J. C. C. 

765.— Cucumbers and Tomatoes for 
late and early crops.— Strong Cucumber- 
plants, planted out in a bed of soil on bottom- 
neat in a suitable structure, will commence bear¬ 
ing in six or seven weeks after planting, and if 
properly treated will keep on bearing all winter 
and early spring. Cucumbers require a bottom- 
heat of 80 aegfl. and for top-heat a day tempera¬ 
ture of 70degs., except in very dull or foggy 
weather, when it should be 10 degg. less. If 
you put out the plants at the end of August 
they will commence fruiting when Cucumbers 
are getting scarce. Strong plant* of Tomatoes, 
if planted out at the end of July, will commence 
ripening their froit in October, and with careful 
management and a day temperature of 65 degs 
to 70 degs. in favourable weather, will continue 
fairly productive all the winter and spring. I 
do not, however, accept the responsibility of 
advising as to whether the undertaxing will pay 
you or not.—J. C. C. 

- The nature and treatment proper for 

these two subjects differing considerably, they 
must be taken separately. To fruit late in the 
autumn, in November and December, young 
Cucumber-plants must be employed, and for 
this batch the seed should be sown in the end 
of July or early part of August; but I fear that 
“ Rufus ” will find this a troublesome and uncer¬ 
tain crop at that season, when the demand also 
is very small and the expense of firing consider¬ 
able. With good management and plenty of 
heat Cucumbers may be oat all the year round, 
or nearly so; but, as a rule they are most profit¬ 
able in April, May, and June—at any rate, near 
London. For this batch the seed must be sown 
in heat in January. Tomatoes, too, may be 
fruited nearly all tne year round; but they also 
usually pay best from April till about the end 
of July. But they are muoh more continuous 
bearers than Cucumbers, and a plant that begins 


fruiting in June will, with care and good cul¬ 
ture, go on bearing uninterruptedly until 
Christmas, with heat when the cold weather 
sets in. When it reaches the end of the rafter, 
if healthy, it may be cut down, and a 
fresh growth from the base taken up and made 
to do duty again. January and February are 
the worst months for Tomatoes; bat I think 
the old plants are best until the young ones 
begin bearing in March, when they ought to be 
discarded. To fruit in March and onwards the 
seed should be sown in September, though many 
prefer Tomatoes from cuttings for winter work. 
—B. C. R. 

761.— Growing 1 thick Asparagus.— 
This is very often a question of allowing more 
space for the plants to make strong growth than 
manuring. The land must be rich, of oonrse, to 
prodace strong 41 Grass,” but even rich soil, if the 
plants are crowded, will not snffioe. Most of 
the old Asparagus-beds are too crowded. Under 
no circumstances, if fine ** Grass ” is required, 
should each plant have less root space than a 
square yard.—E. H. 

759.— Growing Tomatoes in a Cu¬ 
cumber- frame. —This oan certainly be done, 
bat there must be no hot-bed, or the plants will 
simply run wild and produce little or no fruit. 
Set your frame in a sheltered spot, facing fall 
south, fully exposed to the sun, and on high 
and well-drained ground. Put a ridge of good 
fibrous loam, mixed with a little soot, or a 
fourth part of burnt earth, along the front of 
the frame, inside, and in this set out three 
plants, 12 inches apart. Keep each to a tingle 
stem, pinching out all laterals, and train each 
one to a rod or wire fixed from front to back of 
the frame, 8 or 9 inches from the glass. Keep 
the frame rather close for the first week, until 
the plants begin to grow, then ventilate abun¬ 
dantly both by day and night, and give no shade. 
Water sparingly, until some fruit is set and 
swelling, then more freely, with weak liquid- 
manure occasionally.—B. C. R. 

484.—Good King Henry or Mercury. 
—I have seen in Gardening recently several 
answers to this query. As I live in the heart of 
Lincolnshire, where it is so extensively grown 
and used, I will give my way of cultivating and 
cooking this vegetable. Last year I heavily 
mannred the old bed in the autumn, and com¬ 
menced to cut the middle of April (I see one 
correspondent in Gardening talks of catting in 
the middle of July). 1 shall continue to cut up 
to that time, but I consider the early cutting to 
be the best. I planted a new bed early last 
spring, putting in single crowns 12 inches apart 
each way, and gave a good dressing of manure 
in the autumn, and commenced to cut from it 
also in the middle of April, and shall oontinue 
to out up to the middle of July. It is a mistake 
to cut the first year. Give it a year to get 
thoroughly established, and you will get a much 
better supply from it, and it will last a lifetime 
when onoe planted. As to cooking, I see om 
correspondent advises steeping the leaves in safe 
and water, and another to peel the stalks. I 
think it quite unnecessary to do either. I cot 
the stalks when about 4 inches long, take off the 
bottom leaves if turning brown, and tie it in a 
bunoh with a sprig of Mint, and then drop it into 
hot water and cook it for about twenty minntas; 
and I do not think itoan be improved.— Lincoln¬ 
shire. 


751.— Pterts tricolor. —This Is * hot-houss Fern, and 
succeeds very well in s young state ; hut does not main¬ 
tain Its pristine vigour in old age. Plant it in a mixture 
of fibrous-js«et and yellow loam—two parts of peat to one 
of loam. Drain the pots well. Keep the plants moist at 
the roots, but not overdone with it. Tbe temperature of 
She bouse should be at this season 60 degs. to 66 degs. an 
a minimum. In winter 66 degs. will be sufficient.— 
J. D. £. 

-This is rather a delicate grower, and requires 

a little more heat than the common forms of Pteris ; but 
otherwise. If carefully watered and not exposed to odd 
currents* the plant is not diffioult to grow. Itls better to 
pot this variety in peat and leaf-mould, with plenty of 
sharp sand.—E. H. 

7oa— Bvergreen creepers for a Fern-oave. 
—If Ficus repens will not thrive, I fear your cbanoee 
of suooess are but small. The only other subjeot that I 
thing Fere, ’ 


oan suggest for such a position is the oUml 
stands na— B. C. R. 


Lyge- 


Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
rteeive for ongraefng any ouggeetive or beautiful photo- 
gr a o he gf plant* or garden ocfnce, u q9 oioli yof g a rd i m of 
a ytoturooque charraur. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A PRETTY TRAILING SHRUBLET. 
American May-flower or Ground Laurel 
(Epigjsa repens). 

This is a charming small trailing evergreen 
found in sandy soil in the shade of Pines, 
oommon in many parts of North America, and 
remarkable for its delicate rose-tinted flowers 
in small clusters, exhaling a rich odour, and 
appearing m early spring. In planting it, it 
would be well to bear in mind that its natural 
habitat is under trees, and therefore plant a few 
specimens in Pine woods or half-shady places in a 
peaty soil. It was at one time lost in our 
nurseries and gardens, owing to the habit of 
planting all things in the same kind of situation 
—an exposed one. It is a beautiful shrublet for 
the rock garden, under the shade of larger shrubs, 
and also for the wild garden, rambling about in 
sandy or peaty soil under Fir-trees. It only 
grows a few inches high (see illustration). C. 


PROPAGATING CLEMATISES. 

These gorgeous flowers, of which the well- 
known Clematis Jackmani is a familiar type, 
are propagated by thousands in the large nurse¬ 
ries that supply the trade, mostly by root- 
grafting. The fleshy roots of the common wild 
Clematis of our hedgerows, familiarly desig¬ 
nated Traveller’s Joy, being dug up, and during 
winter, or very early in spring, before the buds 
show any signs of growth, 
the kinds desired to be in¬ 
creased are grafted on pieces 
of the roots and plunged in 
bottom-heat, and plants are 
thus quickly obtained ; but 
the necessary appliances for 
this are usually not at hand 
in private gardens of limited 
scope, therefore this mode of 
propagation is left pretty 
much to trade growers. But 
what I wish to point out is 
that this is not the only way 
of propagating these very 
useful climbers, for I have 
succeeded in getting a good 
many kinds rooted by means 
of cuttings, so as to have 
them on their own roots, 
and the following is the plan 
I adopt—viz., as the Clema 
tis is one of the first of de¬ 
ciduous wall olimbers to 
push into leaf, I watch the 
growth of the shoots as they 
push out, so as to catch 
them just at the stage 
when they Btrike root most freely, which I find 
is when they are about 6 inches long, and can be 
taken off with the heel, and prepared the same 
as other soft wood-cuttings, and inserted either 
singly in thumb-pots, or round the edges of 
4-inch or 5-inch pots, plunged in bottom heat, 
and covered with a cloche or bell-glass ; they 
soon make roots. Afterwards they may be 
potted off, and grown on so as to have nice 
plants fit for planting out in summer, and as the 
cuttings are at the best stage in March and 
April, when the propagating-frame is available 
in even small gardens, it does not need any 
special trouble to give the plan a trial, and I feel 
sure that any who have tried to propagate by 
cuttings at any other period of the year, and failed 
by reason of the hardness of the wood, will do 
well to try this plan another season. 

J. G. H. 

The Jew’s Mallow (Kerris japonica 
fl.-pi.).—This is a lovely shrub for the amateur's 
garden. It does not take up much room, grows 
easily and freely, and flowers abundantly every 
year. It may be planted against a wall or fence, 
or in the open away from support. I lately took 
a long walk over many miles of road, passing 
numerous cottages and going throngh severed 
villages, and I saw a great number of specimens 
of this shrub in many aspects and under a variety 
of conditions, but in every case they were laden 
with blossoms. Evidently it is better appre¬ 
ciated and more freely grown by cottagers than 
in larger gardens, in many of which it would be 
difficult to find a bush, much more a group, at all 
proportionate to the n^ids > of tje place. H. 


ROSES. 

772.— Marechal Nlel Rose.— The gar¬ 
dener’s treatment of this Rose was right enough 
for the majority of cases, but in this special one 
I think the cutting-down plan was not quite the 
thing to do. The plant is not vigorous enough 
for the treatment. It is very clear that the 
growth your plant makes does not get sufficiently 
ripened under present treatment. For that 
reason I advise that you do not cut it down 
after flowering another year. Let the plant 
have three or four main shoots, and in Novem¬ 
ber prune back to a spur all the growth they 
have made during the summer.—J. C. C. 

774.— Roses not flowering.— The differ¬ 
ence in the behaviour of those plants planted in 
the open air last November, and those kept in 
the cellar the greater part of the winter, explains 
for itself where the cause of failure lies. There 
is not a doubt but the unsatisfactory plants so 
kept would have behaved better had they also been 
in the open air instead of the cellar. What such 
plants wanted was a good rest with plenty of air ; 
as a matter-of-fact, if they had been exposed to 
a few sharpish frosts, they would have been all 
the better for it. The long shoots required 
hardening by exposure ; as it was, they were 
kept from actually resting in a temperature 
much too warm for them. If your greenhouse 
gets so much sun as the information you send 
seems to imply, you ought to have a thin shade 


the best results. The crops of vegetables and 
fruit were remarkably fine. Large quantities 
of Peas were had for the table from the end Cf 
May to the second week in November. Carrots 
and Parsnips of exhibition size were common, 
and the Onion-bed (6 feet by 25 feet) brought 
just one hundredweight of large white Spanish 
Onions to perfection. It is very possible that 
the highly-manured state of the ground (up to 
that time) contributed to these results, the 
action of the lime especially being likely to 
bring out the latent richness of the soil. The 
second season, the lime and soot were used with 
the addition of fowl-manure, prepared in the 
following way, and few stronger or better dress¬ 
ings can be obtained, both for Roses, fruit- 
trees, Strawberries, and vegetables. The gardener 
was directed to throw a few spadefuls of Biased 
lime under the roosting perches of the fowls 
(twenty in number), and to brush out their 
house weekly, depositing the sweepings in a box 
under shelter and covering them with twioe 
their bulk of dry earth; the box, when full, was 
emptied under a shed, and the same amount of 
soot is worked into the contents, which, when 
kept for six weeks, are fit for use, resembling in 
their action fine guano. As a 

Mulch for Vines, this proved invaluable; 
the result being excellent Grapes on all of them 
(Black Hamburgh, Frontignan, Muscat of 
Alexandria, and Gros Colman), with excellent 
foliage and perfect health of the Vines, which 
enabled them to bear a very heavy crop of fruit. 
But, while on the subject of soil, it should be 
added that a great deal of leaf-mould, and that 
composed of refuse from the garden is also used 
ia this garden ; having a number of large trees, 
it is well supplied in this particular, and the 
heaps of this valuable soil, trodden down by the 
poultry, are systematically returned to the 
borders as top-dressings during t he spring. No 
waste should be allowed, Oak-leaves being stored 
in sheltered corners to rot during the winter, 
ind heavier materials, Cabbage-stumps, primings 
rom trees, being placed by themselves. Fine 
leaf-mould is thus secured for potting purposes, 
while there is plenty of coarser stuff for digging 
nto the garden. Early in June a bonfire is 
aade of such materials, sticks, Ac , as will not 
rot satisfactorily ; the burnt remains being 
excellent for many plants, and may be stored in 
a box for mixing with potting-soil, Ac. 

Soot-water will be found very useful for 
supporting and stimulating growing crops, and 
is best made by tying up a bag of soot and 
depositing it in a large tub of rain-water. The 
water may be renewed many times, a stick 
being useful to press the bag of soot when 
necessary. Liquid-manure made in the same 
way from the mixture of lime, fowl-manure, and 
soot above-mentioned, is very strong, and must 
be used with a large addition of water in most 
cases. In fact, it is so very possible, if not easy, 
to overdo a plant with liquid-manure (especially 
those grown in pots), that it is best to use it as 
thin and clear as possible, preferring to give two 
doses of weak manure to one stronger allowance. 
Plants making quick growth, and showing flower 
buds, will, of course, take a considerable quantity, 
however ; and the effect of a good soaking with 
liquid manure on a row of Peas or Beans in dry 
weather is little less than marvellous. Rapid 
growth, dark-green leaves, and well-filled pods 
will soon reward the cultivator for his prompt 
attention, while those which received no such 
help may dwindle away. J. L. R. 

Clerodendron Balfouri.— This plant is 
most useful when grown as a pot specimen with 
the top trained to a trellis during the time of 
blooming. So managed the plants can be moved 
to cooler quarters when in flower. Whilst the 
summer’s growth is being made it will not do 
to train the shoots to any support of the des¬ 
cription named. So long as shoot-extension 
goes on they must be kept in an ascending posi 
tion. As soon as the plants are out of Dloom 
the branches should be cut back to within 6 feet 
or 8 feet of the bottom, after which they should 
be stood in an ordinary stove temperature, and 
be syringed overhead daily. As soon as the 
new shoots are fairly broken the plants should 
be turned out, have moat of the old soil removed, 
straggling roots cut away, and be repotted, 
giving pots proportionate to the size the plants 
have attained. The soil should consist of four 
parts good loam to one of rotten manure, finely 
sifted, and a little sand.—T. PI 
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on the glass from this time to the end of August. 
-J. C 0. 

- Niphetos is a good pot Rose, and seldom fails to 

bloom well; but Reine Marie Henrietta and Devonienali. 
the latter especially, I do not oonsider at all well adapted 
for pot culture, and certainly not for such small pots as 
the 9-inch ones. Po-slblv the growths, though strong, were 
not sufficiently ripened also. I should endeavour to 
plant all three of the Roses out in a well made border; 
few climbing Roses do muoh good In pots.— B. 0. R. 


SOOT AND LIME AS MANURE. 

700.—Both soot and lime are most valuable 
as manures, and contain chemical products which 
cleanse and, at the same time, fertilise the land. 
Too many people allow the sweep to carry away 
with him bushels of excellent manure from their 
chimneys ; indeed, it is not generally known 
that soot can be claimed by its owner, although, 
in this case, it is customary to give the sweep 
sixpence extra for not carrying it away. The 
following notes of my own experience as to the 
value of these articles may be of use. For some 
years stable-manure was used plentifully in my 
garden, and cow-manure also was bought for 
the Vines, the result being very fine foliage, but 
few bunches of Grapes, while the general crops 
of the garden (which is an excellent one) were 
fairly good. But after a mild winter wire- 
worms, slugs, and a host of insect pests gave 
endless trouble, destroying young Carrots, 
Onions, Ac., and injuring various crops. It 
then (two years ago) occurred to me that the 
soil was likely to be too favourable to insect life 
through the use of so much animal manure, and 
this was totally stopped (except in the case of 
hot-beds), soot and lime being substituted, with 
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GARDEN <fc PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We beg to announce another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prizes to the amount of over 
Fifty Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be : Garden land¬ 
scapes ; picturesque trees; plants, hardy and 
tender ; Ferns; Roses ; cut flowers, prettily 
arranged ; our best fruits on the branch or 
branches, not in dishes ; standard vegetables ; 
good flower-gardens, or any other object of 
interest in a garden. 

What to avoid. — Cat flowers or plants 
should not be arranged in vases with patterns 
on them. Backgrounds should be plain, so 
as not to come into competition with the 
beautiful flowers. Figures of men or women, 
barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, rollers, and 
other implements, iron railings, wires, or iron 
supports of any kind, also labels, especially those 
made of zinc (which should be removed when the 
photograph is being taken), and all like objects 
should be omitted from these photographs. The 
intention is to show the full beauty of the subject 
taken, and this cannot be done well when the 
photographer is oonfused by other considera¬ 
tions. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when 
taken directly from above. The camera 
should be brought low down for such. Photo¬ 
graphs should be mounted singly, and nqt 
several on a card. They should not be mounted 
on cards with black backs, and the photographs 
should not be less in size than 5 inches by 
4 inches. Many of the photographs sent in for 
our last competition were much overcrowded. 
The following are the rules to be observed by 
all competitors ;— 

First.— The photographs may be of objects in the pos- 
session of either the sender or others; Out thi source 
whence they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
the copyright of which is open to question. There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of eograviug and publishing any of the 
chosen photographs. For engraving, photographs are 
preferred when printed on albumenized paper. 

Sbcond.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is Tory important. 

Third.—A ll communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked “ Photo¬ 
graphic Competition.’’ All competitors wishing their 
photographs returned if not successful, must enclose 
postage stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 

List of Prizes. 

First prize for the be9t col-1 

lection of garden photo- J- Seven GUINEAS. 

graphs .j 

Second prize. Four Guineas. 

Third prize . Three Guinea?) 


Flowering Plants.—A special prize of five 
guineas to the sender of the best collection of 
photographs of flowering plants grown in the 
open air. This series may include flowering 
Bhrubs of all sorts. 


Garden Fruits. —A special prize of five 
guineas for the best collection of photographs of 
any of our good garden fruits : Grapes, Peaches, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c., or bush- 
fruits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photo¬ 
graphs of fruits or vegetables in dishes. 


Standard Vegetables. —A special prize of 
thtee guineas for the best collection of photo¬ 
graphs of standard vegetables. 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the sum 
of half-a-guinea. In order t° give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs the 
competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in October ^ 

Digitized by 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Querist and flwwjri are Inserted in 
Qardhnin o free of charge if correepondents/oUpw the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side, of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardrning has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue, immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of suck as cannot 

well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the totalities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardrning 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


805.— Best Six Fuchsias.—Will someone kindly 
give me the names of the best six Fuchsias for free-bloom¬ 
ing and good size of the flowers ?—W. A. 

808.— Setting a saddle-boiler.— W ill some reader 
please tell me the proper way to set a smalt saddle-boiler, 
about 2 feet long, as I wish to do the work myself ?—T. J. 

807. — Tropasolum azureum from seed.—Will 
someone kindly give me hints as to raising thisTropseolum 
from seed? I have the means of making a hot-bed.— 
T. W., Jersey. 

808. —' Vines on the long rod system.— I should 
be much obliged to anyone who would give me a few hints 
on growing Vines on the long-rod system?—A Young Bb- 

DINNER. 


823. — Bouvardlas and Tree - Carnations.— 
Will someone kindly tell me if Bouvardlas are sun-loving 
plants? May I expose them in small pots like Pelargo¬ 
niums, he. ? What is the lowest temperature they can be 
wintered in? Are they fond of water? Should young 
Tree-Carnaiions for blooming next winter be kept rather 
dry or not?—G wtxdbf. 

824. -Management of an Asparagus-bed.— 
Will someone kindly tell me how to manage an Asparagus 
bed ? I have two beds of about ten years’ growth, which 
are not at all satisfactory. When the seeds come on 
should they be allowed to remain on the plants, or be all 
removed ? At present there is only a quantity of long, thin, 
stringy Asparagus, which is of no use.—W m. Bbrr. 

825 — Tomatoes in a cool-house.—I shall be 
grateful if someone will kindly give me directions for 
growing Tomatoes in a cool-house (span-roofed, 35 feet by 
10 feet, inside, running north and south), with no side¬ 
lights? How should the plants be planted out? 1 have 
no large pot*. How tar apart, and bow many rows in a 
7-feet border? Should the house be well ventilated, and 
kept dry, or should it be damped down at all?—E. M. 

326.— Garden paths.—I am abont to make some 
gravel paths with rough stone from a garden for the 
t ottom, and gravel on the top. What would be best to 
do to prevent the weeds, &c., from growing on the paths 
after they are finished, as the ground previous to being 
dug up was very rough and covered with Thistles and 
o r her weeds, and these are now growing through again?— 
W. A. C. 

827.— Ornamental flowering and foliage 
shrubs.—Would *• J. G., Hants,” kindly supplement nis 
interesting notes, see Gardening, May 23rd, page 155, on 
these, by saying which of them are most rapid-growing? 
I want one to grow to about 0 feet high quickly, and be 
bushy, for the top of a Grass-bank close beside a summer¬ 
house, and I think of Syringa or Guelder Rose.—T. D. 
Lawson, Longford. 

S2S. -Plants for shaded window-boxes —I 
shall be glad of the names of plant* suitable for window- 
boxes which do not get any sun till about two o’clock in 
the day? Wallflowers and Forget-me-nots are in them 
now, and are flowering fairly well. I am going to plant 
Lysimachia Nummularis to creep over the sides; but 
would like, if possible, to get something bright for the 
centres.—W. 


809.— Peach-tree for a lean-to house.—I should 
be glad to know the name of a good variety of Peach to 
grow against a wall in my lean-to glase house?—T. D. 

Lawson. 

810 Flowers on a Vine border.—Will someone 

kindly tell me what flowers I can grow best on a Vine 
ourder without robbing the roots of the Vines? —A Rkader 
ok Gardening. 

811 — Cucumber-frame lights, dec., for To¬ 
matoes.—Having several Cucumber frame light* and 
Bash-doors, but no frames, what is the beBt way to utilise 
them for growing Tomatoes?—F. II. 

8L2.—L&ohenalla pendula from seed. — 1 
should be much obliged if someone would give me a hint 
as to raising of this Laobenalia from seed, or as to propa¬ 
gating ic otherwise ?—J. W., Jersey. 

813. — Topping Broad Beans, dec—Will someone 
kindly tell me If broad Beans should be lopped, and, if so, 
at what stage of their growth? Any other information on 
their culture will be very acceptable ?—W. H. P. 

814. — Plunging pot Roses.—I wish shortly to take 
some Roses in pots out of my greenhoase. Should they 
oe plunged in ashes, or would they do plunged in soil, as 
ashes are difficult to get from the soil again ?—S. P. 

815. — Growing Eucharis amazonlca.— Would 
someone kindly inform me i( this Eucharis could be suc¬ 
cessfully grown in a pit heated with a flue? I have a 
greenhouse ; but only have enough fire to keep out frost. 
-J. A. 

816. — Treatment of Crlnum Moorel, dec.— 
Will Crinura Moorei, Agapanthus umbellatus, and the 
Scarborough Lily (Vallota) do with about the same treat¬ 
ment to bloom them well ? When does the Crinum bloom ? 
-W. A. 

817. — Iiillum glganteum.— Will someone kindly 
give me full cultural directions for this Lily? I have 
bought one at an auction sale in a 6-inch pot. It is now 
throwing up off-shoots, with one or two leaves each.— 
Lillo. 

818 — Culture of Short Horn Carrots, dec.— 
How long do these Carrots generally take to grow before 
they are fit for use ? I shall be glad of any hints as to their 
oulture, as I have never tried any before ? Locality, north¬ 
west London.—K it. 

819.— Bloom on Crapes.—I have grown some good 
Grapes, but tnev have never had the proper bloom on 
them. Has this been caused by their being syringed too 
late on in the season, and, if so, until when may they be 
syringed with safety?—X. Y. Z. 

820 —Strawberries In cold houses.— How much 
sooner will Strawberries come in for use if grown in cold 
houses than those grown in the open ground ? What is a 
fair average weight of fruit per pot) if well cultivated? 
Would it require tire-heat to get them ready by May ?— 
E. M. 

821. — Campanula fragills In a window.— 

Will " B. C. R.,” or any other person, kindly let me know 
if a window, facing east, is a good aspeoc for this Cam¬ 
panula? The window does not get the sun until two 
o’clock in the afternoon. And also if 5-inch pots are large 
enough to flower the plants In ? They are all spring-struck 
cuttings. —England. 

822. — Window plants.— Will someone please to tell 
me which out of the following plants will be moat suitable 
for window plants outside a south window, and also which 
are be9t for the outside of a north window ? The plant* I wish 
to grow have already started in a warm south border, some 
having been planted from Easter Monday. They are as 
follows: Ten-week Stock, Cornflower, annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Sweet Sultan double Zinnias, Asters, Poppies, 
(Shirley, Iceland, and mixed), Mignonette, dwarf French 
Marigolds, dwarf 8unflower, and Tom Thumb Nasturtium. 
Any suggestions as to management thankfully received ? 
—Kit. 


829. — Perforated Pelargonium - leaves.— 

Will someone kindly tell me the cause of, and remedy for, 
a certain perforation I have discovered in my Pelargonium- 
leaves ? The plants appear all right until they are held 
up to the light, and the leaves examined from behind, 
wneh a number of tiny holes are visible, and each leaf has 
thin, semi-transparent patches in it, for which there is no 
apparent cause.—R. H. B. 

830. — Parsley In winter.— I want to have some 
Parsley that I can cut from (uidoors) during the coming 
winter. When must I put the roots in the pots, and what 
size pots should I use? I sowed seeds in March indoors, 
and April outdoors. Which plants shall I use ? I have no 



831. — Bottling fruit without sugar.— Will 
"Joe,” see Gardening, May 23rd, pftge 154, kindly say 
wbat state the Gooseberries should he in—ripe or other¬ 
wise ? Also “ Filberta,” same page in Gardrning, will 
oblige by stating the condition—ripe or otherwise—in 
whioh she would choose the Plums, Greengages, Cherries, 
and all stone fruits to be In ? I wish to act on the infor¬ 
mation this season.— Sooth Drvon. 

832. —Liquid-manure from a cesspool.—I have 
several Lilium auratums, the flower-buds of which are now 
formed. Will they require liquid-manure, and will that 
from a cesspool do, and how much diluting will it need? 

I have also a general collection of both indoor and outdoor 
plants; also a number of Chrysanthemums (greenhouse). 
Any hints regarding the application of the above manure 
to them will De thankfully received?— Aberdeenshire. 

833 —Improving a Yellow Jasmine.— Will 
someone please to sav what I could do to improve a 
Yellow Jasmine which I have had against my garden wall 
for ten years? The blossoms have benome fewer and 
smaller for some years past, and the flowers last for a 
shorter period, so much so but that it covers the wall so 
well with foliage I would remove It; but in tow-n so few 
things thrive I would rather try and renovate it.— Old 
Woman. 

834. — Growing bedding Pelargoniums.— 

Without going to the expense of building a greenhouse, I 
want an arrangement for growing bedding Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums. such as are sold in May in 8^-inoh pots? My idea 
is to strike the cuttings in August in the open ground, 
pot up, and winter in a frame heated by hot-water pipes, 
using oil for fuel. Would this be likely to answer ? Could 
other plants be grown In the same frame with them?— 
F. G. Marlino. 

835. — Dividing Double White Chinese 
Primulas.—Will someone kindly tell me how and when 
to divide these Chinese Primulas? I divided mine 
about this time last year, and potted them singly in 3-inch 
pots with a compost of turfy-loam, leaf-mould, and silver- 
sand, and I did not get one to live. I have got a cold 
house, and one that 1 keep about 60 degs to 65 degs. at 
night, in which I grow Maiden-hair Ferns and Cucumbers ; 
but it is in a north aspect. Would thiB be a good place 
for them ?-E. W. 

836. — Mareohal Nlel Rose in a greenhouse. 

—Will someone kindly inform me of the best treatment 
for a Marshal Niel Rose under the following circum¬ 
stances ? About two months ago I bought a plant of it at 
a nurseryman’s in a pot. It had oneBhooton it about 9 feet 
long. I planted it in one corner of a greenhouse in a bank 
It has flowered fairly well off of the main stem. It has 
now finished blooming. What treatment ought I give it, 
so has to get some fine blooms another year? I also want 
it to cover the roof of the greenhouse.—J. R., Waltham¬ 
stow. 

887 —Flowering plants In a town garden.—* 

I shall be glad of a little advice as to how I can preserve 
Pansies through the winter for next year? Also how I 
should treat a plant of Heliotrope which is just about to 
flower in a pot ? It is about a foot high, and very healthy 
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looking. I have only an unheated conservatory opening 
oil the at airs. 1 have in it a plant of Deutzia gracil s 
which I eaunot get to flower. It appears quite strong and 
healthy; hut when it is covered with leaves they begin to 
turn yellow and fall off without any flowers appearing. 
What should I do ?—M. T. 

s&i.— Failure of Lilliun aura turn.— Referring 
to the frequent failure of Liliura auratum under cultiva¬ 
tion in Europe and America, Mr. G. H. Ell w anger (in his 
book—"The Garden's Story") writes: "Climate and 
culture have much to do with it; but the main reason of 
its failure is beyond this. Investigation has only recently 
brought to light the chief oause of its disappointment. In 
its own home it is infested by a mite, whioh, however, doc* 
notseem to cause trouble until it leaves its native oountry.” 
If this be the case, would not an application of some in¬ 
secticide to the bulbs be of use In preserving them?— 
M. J. Stafford. 

839.— Heading: down evergreens.— Will some¬ 
one please tell me the best time to cut down evergreen 
shrubs—Hollies, Aucubas, and Euonymus-so that they 
may start iuto fresh growth ? 1 moved some last Novem¬ 
ber from my garden to a city churchyard. Some of them 
were rather old for removal. They stood the severe winter 
wonderfully well; but they now look very bad, having 
lost moet of their lower leaves; but the upper branches 
seem still to have vitality in them. I have seen excellent 
results from siokly evergreens being out down; but do not 
know the beet time to do It, so shall be glad of any infor¬ 
mation ?— Churchwarden. 

8to.— Management of fruit-trees.— I have some 
young and old iruit-trees in my garden, trained on to the 
wall. Thev are throwing out a lot of voung shoots that 
are about 6 inches in length now. Would it be the proper 
treatment to pursue with the young trees to rub off all 
these young shoots now, exoept one or two of the strongest 
near the base of last year's spur, and those left on to be out 
back to the third leaf or bud in September? In the old 
trees there are a lot of old spur*, and on these spare there 
are a good many nioe little short buds that look like fruit- 
buds for next year. There are also a good many shoots 
mixed with these little buds, and I would like to know 
would it be right to rub off all these shoots, and leave 
nothing on but the short little fruit buds, as the old spun 
are coming out a good bit from the wall ? Any adviee on 
the above from " .1. C. C.,’’ or any other person will be 
gratefully received?—As Irish Gk.ntl.kman. 

841. —Vines In a greenhouse.—1 have just taken 
a -mall place in the country, with a greenhouse oonuumng 
some Vines— Black Hamburgh, Lady Downe’e, and Black 
Prince. Last year they were allowed to run wild, as thefe 
was no one occupying the plaoe; but there was, however, 
a very plentiful crop of Grapes. In the autumn I cut them 
close back to one bud on a spur, and cleansed and painted 
the Vines with a mixture. The greenhouse has no arti¬ 
ficial heat. The Vines began to break in April; but I now’ 
find there is verv little appearance of fruit, but plenty of ten¬ 
drils. I dressed the Vine border in the autumn with bone- 
dust and horse-droppings, covering the whole with good 
loam. The only things I can detect on the Vines are a few 
little globules of a kind of jelly; but hard when rubbed 
between the fingers. I gave the Vines a good soaking of 
water after they had broken into growth. The roots are in 
an inner border. They appear to have made but little 
wood last year. Will someone please to advise me w*hat to 
do ?—Country Grrbnhousb. 

842. —Cucumbers failing.— Last year several of 
ths leave* on my Cueumber-plants began to droop at the 
tip*, and this gadually descended down the stem until the 
whole of the plant looked as If it was dry>t the root and 
after lingering in that state for a few days it died. When 
taken up the root looked perfectly healthy, and no appear- 
of either grab, insect, or disease could be found. In some 
oases only a side shoot would be affeoted, and the rest of 
the plant remaining In perfect health, and in some cases the 
plants hare recovered. This year I find some of the tips of the 
leaves giving way os before, and I am afraid I shall have the 
same trouble again. They are grown in a heated honse in a 
brick pit with a slated floor, a good thickness of stable- 
manure being at the bottom, and they are planted in rough, 
broken-up turf, and kept at a temperature of about 
70 deg*., and I never used water at a lower temperature 
than that of the air of the pit. I have grown them the 
same way in previous years, giving the same treatment, 
with the best results. What can I do to stop the mischief ? 
—Lincoln shirr. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

491.—Manure for a permanent pasture.— 

I have a field (soil good loam), whioh I am sowing with 
Grass for a permanent pasture, and which should be well 
manured during next winter. As I am at the seaside, I 
can get any quantity of good Beaweed for the carting. 
Will someone kindly inform me whether this is as good 
manure as can he procured, and also whether it should be 
laid fresh over the Grass, or be first placed in heape to rot, 
and then spread ? Or should I, in preference, purchase 
stable or chemical-manure, and, if the latter, what des¬ 
cription would be recommended?— Argyllshire. 


To the following quenta brief editorial replies 
dre given ; but readers are invited to give, further 
anxwtra should they be able to offer additional 
adince on the various subjects. 


84S.-" Blight’’ on Apple-trees (Argyllshire).— 
The "blight.” on the terminal shoots and blossom* is 
caused by a Fungus named Oidiura. It is extremely com¬ 
mon—in certain reasons—on all Apple-trees and Crabs. It 
can only be destroyed by hand picking or syringing, and 
the latter is not often practicable.—W. G. S. 

841.—Washing pots (A. R. T.\— We would not 
advise you to place pots containing plants in strong soda 
and water whilst washing them. If you set the pot on the 
edge of a bench, and place the bucket of soda-water under¬ 
neath it, you can then, with a stiff brush, cleanse the pot 
without allowing the water to get into the soil. 

»45.— Dielytra (Dicentra) spectabllis after 
flowering (D . Z).X—If you oannoi plant it out, remove 
some of the loose noil from its root*, and shift into • larger 
pot, ming rich, sandy-loam for soil. Place it in a half- 
shady situation, and keep It well supplied with wafer until 
♦he foliage show «f|rn» of dvlog off. when tee* water vfW 
bs needed. . _1 _ 
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846 —Soil for Palms (Cocos). —Turfy-1 oam and peat 
In equal parts, with a few pieces of charcoal, about the 
size of Nuts, amongst it, wiln the addition of a liberal 
quantity of ooarse silver-sand, will grow Palms well. 
When the pots are full of roots, liquid-manure, or some 
good artificial manure may be given with advantage. 

847. — Cucumbers from cuttings (C. F. C.X— 
Take off short-jointed shoots having a growing point. Cut 
off with a sharp knife Immediately below the lower joint 
and insert singly in small pota of sandy Foil. Place 
under a bell-glass or hand-light in a warm house or pit 
and, If kept in a moist condition, they will root in a few 
•lajs. If a leaf nan be left close to the lowest joint, somtich 
the better. 

848. —Soil for StephanotlB floribunda^S.S.) 
—A mixture of good turfy-loam, peat, and a little decom¬ 
posed stable-manure or leaf-mould, to which has been 
added a liberal quantity of sharp sand, forms the best com 
post for the Stephanotis. Good drainage and abundance 
of water when the plants are in full growth are also essen 
tial to the production of fine flowers, and the perfect health 
of the plants. 

849 — Qrevlllea robusta from seed (//. E. B.\ 
—This plant is easily raised from seeds sown in spring in 
heat; but they should be new ones, as failures mav, and 
do arise, from sowing old seeds. Young plaute in J j-inch 
and 6-inoh pots are very useful for conservatory, drawing¬ 
room, or dinner-table decoration. A mixture of sandy- 
loam and peat suits them well. Two-thirds of the former 
to one of the latter. 

850,-Cllpping Privet-hedges (J.U.).-U clipped 
early, say in the first or second week of June, and again 
in August, they become densely furnished with voung 
spray-like growth, and remain quite covered withgreen 
leaves the whole season ; but if left uncut until the end of 
the summer, the whole of the undermost leaves are lost, 
and after cutting, a bate, stubby aspect is the result, alto¬ 
gether spoiling the general appearance of the hedge or 
hedges. 

8M. — Zonal Pelargoniums for winter - 
flowering (/'. F.).— The autumn-struck cuttings of 
scarlet and pink Pelargoniums should now be potted for 
winter-flowering (ssc also note in this issue of Gardening. 
page 181). The two old kinds yon have, Vesuvius and 
Christine, are both still excellent in their way, being short- 
jointed, compact growers, and they produce flowers 
freely, with the assistance of a little warmth all through 
tae late autumn and winter. 

852.—Spotted Zonal Pelargonium - leaves 

(Z>. B.).— The roots are probably in a bad state. Turn the 
plant out of the pot, and examine the drainage. Should 
this appear defective, and the rootB discoloured, work 
away some of the old soil from them, and replaoe the 
plant in a clean pot of the same size as the one it is now 
in, working in a little fresh, well-sanded, loamv soil be¬ 
tween the ball of old soil and the pot. Water carefully, 
aad plaoe in a sunny, airy situation. 

, 853.— Diplaous (Mimulus) glutlnosus (M. G.y 
— This plant is easily propagated by means of cuttings 
made of the half-ripened shoots taken off between April 
and August, and inserted in sandy soil. When struck, 
they should be potted off in a compost of good fibry-Ioam, 
peat, and sand. Pla^e them then in a cool frame, and 
keep cloee until started, when they should have abundanoe 
of air and plenty of water at the root. In autumn remove 
to a greenhouse kept safe from frost, and they should 
flower well the following spring. 

854. —Finely-cutleaved Sow Thistle (Son* 
ebus elegantlsslmus (F. 8. />.).—This plant has 
soft-green finely-cut foliage, and an extremely graceful 
habit of growth, rendering it very useful for table decora¬ 
tion. As a table-plant it is peculiarly interesting, the 
leaves appearing semi-transparent under artificial light. 
It is easily cultivated in any warm plant-house or pit, in a 
compost consisting of turfy-loam and leaf-mould in Dearly 
equal proportions, with the addition of a little coarse 
sandstone grit to keep the whole porous. 

855. —Pig-manure for plants ( Countryman ).— 
This, perhaps, of; all animal manure, is the most unfitted 
tor pot plants. It i9 rank, frequently full of the germs of 
insects, and suited only os a dressing for light, dry soils, 
and for very gross growing plants. Probably, if thrown 
into a heap and turned occasionally for a year, it might 
become suitable for potting; but not nearly so valuable as 
horse or cow-manure when well decomposed. It would 
poesibly assist to purify the pig-manure if it were mixed 
with an equal portion of dr/ loam, and kept frequently- 
turned to admit air, and thus sweeten it. 

$:>G—Unhealthy Wax-plant (Hoya carnosa) 
(//. W. A'.).—Judging from the leaf sent, the plant ap¬ 
pears to have been overwatered. We should reootnmend 
you to let the soil in the pot get quite dry, and then after¬ 
wards cut the plant back considerably, and place it in a 
warm, moist temperature, giving it very little waterat the 
root. It may then start afresh, when the old soil should 
be removed from its roots, and the plant be repotted in 
turfy-loam or peat, with some finely-broken orocks or old 
mortar added, also some very ooarse river sand. 

S57.-Heliotropes for late autumn-flower¬ 
ing (fl. D.).— Spring-struck cuttings of these favourite 
plants should now be moved into 6dnch or 7-inch pots, 
plunged outside, kept stopped, and the flowers picked 
off during the summer similarly to the Zonal Pelargonium. 
Plants so managed will produce flowers, with the assistance 
of a little warmth in a light greenhouse, all through the 
autumn up to the end of the year. The Heliotrope also 
makes an admirable wall-plant for a greenhouse, and so 
treated when the plants have become of large size, the 
quantity of flowers produced is often very great. 

858 — Manure-water for a poor soil (IT. Jf.X— 
Certainly the free application of manure-water will be 
moet beneficial on such a soil, and, in the case of Roees and 
many other plants It Is much quicker in its effect* than solid 
manure. There is no lime through the whole spring or 
summer when it can be used with so much advantage as 
the present, when moet things are in very active growth. 
To Roses on walls It will be especially beneficial, and in 
thflr esse it oaii hardly be given in too large quantities. 
Roses in all positions will bear manure-water applied 

merer than most plants, but, as a general rule, it is best 
to dibit* it rather freely, according to the sttengfli, and 
*c app’y It efttn 
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plant grows In sheltered situations, the root* finding tbeir 
way deep down into a body of rich vegetable mould. 
Shelter from cutting winds, a free root-run In congenial; 
soil, and partial shade in summer, with abundance of 
moisture in hot weather, are the eisentinl conditions in 
the culture of this beautiful but somewhat rare plant. If 
the soil Is not naturally of the right description, it should 
be taken out 2 feet in depth, and filled up with o well- 
sanded mixture of loam, leaf mould, ana peat before 
planting. 

860 —Treatment of Petunias (Amattur) — Late- 
dtruck Petunias should now be potted, tying them well 
out, aod stopping the shoots to keep them bushy. Ma ly 
of the double varieties now in cultivation possess a com¬ 
pact habit of growth, and, from their easy culture and free 
continuous blooming disposition, they are very useful for 
greenhouse decoration during the summer and autumn. 
Earlier plants of these Petunias that have been flowering 
(or some time should be assisted with manure water, and 
be kept tied into shape, by which means they will ocniinue 
blooming for some time yet. 

861-Soil for a Vine-border (S. L.). — Of 
the two samples of soil sent. No. 2 1* without doubt 
much the best, although the first cost is considerable. 
The other sample would be very dear at a gift, and, we 
think, alinoet certain failure would result from the use of 
suoh material. To five or six oubio yards of the No. 2 
sample of turf chopped up very roughly, add one yard of 
old lime rubbish or broken bricks, a portion of ebarooal 
wood-ashes or burnt soil, and about tw’ohundredweighLof 
half-inch dried ground bones This should make a good 
border, and with proper management excellent Grapee 
should be grown. 

S62.— Raspberry-suckers (A ’ T .).—The young 
shoots that spring up from the bottom of the shoots should 
now be thinned out to something near the required quan¬ 
tity. In the case of young plantations that have not yet 
attained their fall strength, two or three bearing shoots 
will be enough ; those that are stronger may have six. In 
thinning the young shoots, it Is not sufficient to out or 
break them off level with the ground, for if so treated they 
will quiokly spring up again. An ordinary planting 
trowel will be the best implement to use for ths purpose, 
removing 1 inch or 2 inches of soil, whereby the shoots 
can be taken off direoily from where they sprang, in all 
cases retaining the strongest. Keep the ground well 
hoed, but do not dig it. 

863.— ArdlBla crenulata (A. B. C.).—Both the red 
and white-fruited varieties of this plant, when well- 
managed, are capital for room and table deooration. 
Where young shoots are obtainable, they should now he 
propagated, putting each cutting separately In a small 
pot; or if in larger numbers together, taking oare that 
they are so treated that whatever leaves they possess may 
not be injured. They will root well in a warm and cloee 
atmosphere, shaded from hot sunshine. If considerable 
numbers are wanted, it takes some time to get up a stock 
from cuttings, and beautiful plant* may be raised from 
seed, which should be sown now in pot* or pans, well- 
drained and filled with open, sandy soil, made rather firm. 
The seeds should be slightly covered, and Hie pot* and 
pans placed In a brisk-growing temperature, when, if kept 
moderately moist, the seedlings will, after some time, 
appear. 


NAMB8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardkning Illus- 
tratbd, 57, SouXhampt on-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— W. H. Cowley. — Jew’s Mallow 

(Kerria japonicaX- Mabel Tyres-— The Rose is a well- 

grown Madame Berard.- James Lawie. —1, Lobelia 

gracilis; 2, Spirma prunifolia fl.-pl; 3, Next week.- W. 

WiUiami .—Cannot name from a single leaf.- Alpha.— 

Impossible to name from such wretched scraps. We have 

never had worse specimens than these sent to name.- 

West Clare-— Cotoneaster species apparently. Send again 

when in fruit.-C. E. /-’.—Orchis tnascula- K. L. B. 

—All Saxifrages. 1, Saxlfraga muscoides purpurea; 2, S. 
cuispitosa hirta; 3, S. hypnoides affinis ; 4, S. hypnoides; 
5, S. hypnoides leptophylla; 6, S. decipiens ; 7, S. ciespi- 
tosa; 8, 8. Host!; 9, 8. aizoon. 


TO OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address q f sender. * 

One Anxious to Know.— Send the query to the editor 
of Farm and Home, published at this office. It does not 

relate in any wav to Gardening. - Freeland J Lawrence. 

—Apply to Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nursery, Totten¬ 
ham, London, K.- G. H. W.— Apply to one of the hot¬ 

house aod greenhouse builders who advertise in Garden- 

ixo.- Robert Keating-— There is nothing unusual In the 

Asparagus you name. W« shall have an article on it* 

culture In Gardening for June 13th.- E. K. S.— The Vint • 

leaves are " scalded " through not opening the ventilators 
early enough in the morning. The top ventilators should 
be opened slightly bv six o’clock in the morning on bright 

days.- T. D. Lawson, Longford.— Early in November i* 

the best time to plant fruit trees generally.- G. J. A'.— 

Communicate with Messrs. Draper & Sons, Salesmen, 

Centre-avenue, Covent-garden. London, W.C.- Water 

ami Musk Melon.— The Water Melon must be grown under 
glues. We have had no personal experience with the 
advertised Musk Melon. The best way will b« to try it 

for yourself.- Constant Reader for Tictlve years. — 

The wart* on the back of the Vine-leaves are caused 
generally by too cloee and warm an atmosphere, and 

S irhip* also the root* are not in a very active state.—- 

ris Ionian Consult our advertisement columns.- 

Lancashire La*e.— The Cucumbers are so badly affeoted 
wit h red-spider that it would be better to pull them up, 
and a art again with a clean, healthy slock.—— Amateur. 
—Apply to Meser*. James Yeitch A Rons, King’* road, 

ch. . s.w, original from 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

OHEAP OLEARANOE OFFER. 

pOLtfiUS.—NeW and choice varieties : Com- 

O mander-in-Ohief, Duchess of Fife, and Loveliness.. Thia 
splendid set of 3 for 2 a 

pOLEUS.— Brilliant colours only, for exhibi- 

v/ tide, 3s.; best decorative, Is. fid per do*. 

■pUCHSIAS. —12 choice varieties, including 

A Mole*worth or Mrs. E. G. Hill for 2s. fid. ; 24 for 4s. 61 

flERANIUMS (Zonal).—Selected from Pear- 

'J son a choi jest Tarielies, 3s. 6d. per doz. 

ERANIUMS, double. — Selected from the 

'T finest continental varieties, 3s. 6d. per doz. 

flERANIUMS, Ivy-leaved.—The finest seleo- 

ted double varieties, 3s. 6d. per doz. 

T OBELIAS.—Emperor William, dark-blue, 

XI and 8wanley, white, strong, well-rooted plants, 50 for 
2s. 6d.: 100 for 4a. fid 

TTELIOTROPES.—6 choioe varieties, inolud- 

XL tng Perle Blue and P. Garfield Improved, for 2s. 

TVA’ARGUERITES.—Etoile d’Or, frutescens 

XU. and Halleri maxima, 2 of each for la. fid. 


1 distinct, 

true to name. 

TJAHLIAS.—300 varieties, including all the 
Xr best exhibition sorts of Cactus, Show, Pompone, and 
Singles, at 3s. 6d. per dozen. 

■PROPASOLUMS Ball of Fire and Comet, 

X 3 for 1*. 3d. 

“MTCOTIANA AFFINIS, sweet-scented To* 

XI bacco, 8 for Is. 3d. ; 12 for 2s. 

PHOLCE SEEDLINGS. — Asters, Stocks, 

Phlox, and Pyrethrum, 50, Is. fid.: 100, 2s. 8d. Petunias, 
choice, from my splendid Collection, 2v. per doz , 12s. per 100. 
Verbenas, purple, white, soarlet, or mixed, Is. 3d. doz., 6s. 
per 100 AH strong transplanted plants. 

TlAHLIAS.—Choice seedlings from my well- 

Xf known Oollection. 12 for Is. 9d.; 25 for 3 f, 

pOB^EA SCAN DENS, grand climbers. 3 for 

V Is. 3d.; 8 for 2*. 

■pETUNIAS.—Choioe named doubles, fine 

X plants from single pots. 6 for 2i. 6d.; 12 for 4s. 6d. 

The above all free for cash icith order. 

J. POWLCY, Florist, Philadelphia, Norwich. 


G OOD CHEAP PLANTS, all at per dozen.— 

Double Ivy Geraniums, all the choioest, true to name, at 
2s. fid.; Geraniums, single and double, grand for greenhouse, 
3a; mixed, well rooted, large plants at Is. fid. Good border 
Carnations, to bloom this summer, 3a. Mrs. Sinktns Pink, 
with from 12 to 2u buds grand stuff. ?s. fid. Verbenas, Is. 
Double scarlet Nasturtium, is 3d. Heliotrope, good plant*, 
2 b. Double crimson Sweet Williams, 2s. Marguerites, blue, 
yellow, and white, 2* 6d. Fuchsias, Is. 8d. Fine Gloxinias, 
one year old. just lit for hioommg pots, 3s. Violas, choice 
named vailetles, Is. 6d, Cupheas, Is fid. 

*v. ROGERS, IQ, H igh East street, Dorchester. 

fUVEN AWAY for 2s. fid., free. — Good 

plants : 4 Gloxinia*, 6 Geraniums, 6 lovely Petunias. 6 
Verbenas, 6 Beautiful Chrysanthemums, 2 new Fuchsias, 3 
new Giant white Lobelia, 6 blue, 12 best Asters, 6 Sunflowers. 
8 Totnatoew —FOX. Florist. Banbury, 


TCKLAND POPPIES, Is. doz. ; large plants, 

X 2s. 6d. doz. Asters, 8tocks, Zinnias, Salpiglossis. Bou- 

fa^ga^FAifeig-Hgat “ oe 


KS. COLLECTION.—3u Greenhouse Plants, 

^ in 30 varieties, Including Orchids, Ferns, Creepers, 
flowering, foliage, and basket-plants, Ac. 12 Orohid*. in 12 
varieties, 10s. fid 12 greenhouse F*rns, in 12 splendid varie¬ 
ties. 3s. 100 bedding plants, including Geraniums, Dahlia, 
Verbena, Ireslne, Heliotrope, Ageratnm. Lobelia. Asiers. 
Htooks. Ac., 5s. 6d-WALTER BERGMAN. Nurseryman. 
Oastie Gary , Somerset. 


"DERNS, evergreen, 12 hardy, large-rooted, 

X feathery Ferns, in 12 kinds. 2s. 6d„ free; 8 King Ferns, 
Is. 6d. ; 3 Moonwort, Is. 6d. free. Price List, Id.—P. B. 
O’ KELLY, Qlenarra House, Ballyvaugban, Co. Clare. 

P ANSIES.—The following Grand Dozen for 

4s : J. Buchanan (1891). Edith May (1890), D. MorrisoD, 
M A. ^oott, J. Alexander, J. McKay, Mrs Browell. L. Rose¬ 
bery. G. Crome. G. Dagg. C. Agnes, and Mrs. Frame. 25, 
Including above, for 7s. Mxed vari. ties, Is. 6d. ner dor , 9s. 
per 100 Seedlings. Is. 3d. per doz. Calceolarias. 2* per doz , 
all free. Send for Catalogue. — WM. JNNES, Florist, 
Rothesay. 


OPEC1AL OFFER.—Asters, Stocks, Mari- 

*+ gold*. Antirrhinums, Candytuft, etc., 2s. 9d. per 100, or 
8 sorts, 12 of each, for 3s. G*raDi"ms, Is. -d. per doz., post 
free, all transplanted —WM. INNE^. Florist. Rothesay. 


"PR1M ULa«.—B ull’s Premier Mixture ; nice 

\ f « r l"**’®*- lB - M. dor. • 9a. per 100, free. 

— LEWIS A SON. Newtn» n Nur erie*. M«ivern 

‘fJlCOTIANA AFFINIS, white sweet-soented 

A* Tobacco, 1*. 3d. per doz., free. Mi multis oardlnalis, 
fiery scarlet Musk, rplerdid for po t cu lture or planting out 
1" 3d. per d»r„ free — THQ3. WaTTE. Heamoor, Penzance 


"DEACHEY’S FUC HSI AST—Splendid ynnng 

-U plants now ready of all the best, sorts in cultivation. Mj 
Collection comprise* nearly 2(0 varieties. 12 best doubles 
and singles, 2*. 6d , free. Any 6 from the Mowing, 2s 3d : 
Moles worth. Paris Murcie, Lammenais. Mrs. H. Caaneil 
Phenomenal. General Roberts. Berliner Kind, Wave of Light, 
President Orevy, Adine Avenal, Lizzie Hexham. Alex, 
andrina. L t France, Mrs. Hill, Elegance (Sankey). - Kingtkers- 
well. Devon 

PEARSON'S ZONAL OBRaNIUMs. - Rev. 

x R. D. Harries, M. Myriel, Mrs Holford, Mrs. Johnson. 
Norah, A«pa«i* or International (white). fi vans. Is. Fd. New 
Double Fuchsias, by Lemoine and Knzain, A. de Neuvill*. 
Louts Mayet, Pienre I/>t'i. Ahbd Oarnifcr, Edmond About. 1 
of each, Is 9(J.; Mrs. B. G Hill, Moleaworth, Nancy, Bore- 
atton. very large double var.. 4d. each. 6 beautiful Co *os. 
well-rooted named plants for exhibitios, le. M. All poet free 
over Is.—J. BLAKEMORE. St. Qe n rgfc's, Wellington, Salop. 
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BEDDING GERANIUMS. 

OTRONG, well-rooted, hardy cuttings, carriage 

O free, cash with order. 8carlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d. doz.; 
8s. 100. Whites, Niphetos, and Virgo Marie, Pink Christine, 
Silver variegated Flower of Spring, all Is. 6d. doz., 10s. 100. 
Crimson Henri Jaooby, Raspail, finest double scarlet, Queen 
of Whites Improved, Salmon-flowered, and Happy Though' 
variegated, all 2s. doz., 12s. 100 Bronze-leaf MacMahon and 
beautiful tricolor-leaved Sophie Dumaresque, both 2s. fid. 
doz.. 18s 100. Mixed, names lost, but capital sorts and 
variety. Is. 3d. doz, 8s. 103. 

EDWARD BADMAN, Nurseries, Hailsham, Sussex. 

CACTU8 DAHLIAS. 

I AM quite sold out of Show. Fancy, and Pom¬ 
pone Dahlias, but can still offer a thousand or two 
superb varieties of charming Cscius section. 12 fioest 
riiBiumilar sorts, 3s., and also lovely singles, 12 beautiful sorts, 
2s. 61 8trong-rooted cuttings. Carriage free. 

_EDWARD BADMAN, Nurseries. Hailsham, 8ussex. 


A Few Pretty and Useful Things. 

SOUVENIR CHAS. TURNER.—Most beau- 

Uful Ivy Geranium existent., 3, 1*. 3d.; 6, 2s.; It 3». 61.; 
also in 12 beau iful distinct kind", same price; good plai te. 
Fuchsias, in 12 fine sorts, 2 j. Yellow and White De’grange 
Chrysanthemums, 2s. doz Sicgle D .hlias, prize strain 
seedlings. Is. 3d. doz. Dark Heliotrope, Is. Sd. doz. Iresi e 
Lindenl, dark l**af, 1". doe.; 8s 100. Ageratnm Imperial, Is. 
doz.; 5i. 100. Lobeli •, da»* blue, 3s. 100. 

ASTERS. —Finest strains procurable, nice little 
■tuff, 2s. 100 ; 15*. 1 000. 

MASTURTIUMS.—Fiery scarlet, crimson, or 

Xv mixed, 2i. 100; Phlox Drummondi. Zinnias, Gaillardias, 
Cornflowers, tall Sunflowers, all at 2*. 100, oarriage free. 
EDWARD BADMAN. Nurseries, Hailsham. Sussex. 

SPJE10I^lIs OFFSR. 

120 BEDDINQ PLANTS 6s* 

pREE to any part of the United Kingdom for 
X 5 a. 9d ; th* half Collection, fre«, 3s. The Collection 
comprises thQ following standard kinds: 50 eh'doe mixed 
Geraniums, 10 fine mixed Dahlia*, 5 Fuchsias, 5 graceful 
haming Ivy Geraniums, 20 dark-blue Lobelia, 10 pretty 
Zinnias, 5 sweet Heliotrope, 5 Ageratum, and lOohoice mixed 
German Asters. All well-rooted, Bure to please. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

EDWARD BADMAN, 

NURSERIES, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 


TREE FERNS! TREE FERNS! 

(Lomaria gibba). 

Six beautiful plants of this charming Fern for Is. fid., free 
Maiden-hair Fern, A. fragrantissimum, 4 good plants of this 
grand variety, Is. fid. Order at once, and you will be surprised 
and delighted. Greenhouse Fern seed, 1? choice var mixed, 
with directions how to raise them, la Shirley Poppies, sow 
now, exquisite colours, new seed, 6d. packet. 

WRIGHT, Thorpe. Norwich. 

BRITISH FBBJTS. 

A SPLENIUM FONTANUM, Asplenium 

XX trichomanes cristatum, Lastrea F.-ru cristata, Lasfrea 
F.-m. fluotuosa, Athyrium Kdwardsi, Athyrium puluherri- 
mum, the 6, poet free, 3e. 6d.—8. CROPPER, Fern Nursery, 
Lees, near Oldham. 


TROUBLE PRIMROSES, S varieties, including 

X* Pompadour, Violas, Carnations. Auriculas, Panries 
(named), all heibaceous plants, cheap. List free. — 
HOPKINS, Mere. Knut-ford. 

WONDERFUL LOT of Bedding Plants.-f>0 

** Geraniums, Fuchsias, Violas, Petunias, Balsams, Cal¬ 
ceolarias, Lobelias, ko., free, Is 31. 50 Hardy Perennials, fiee. 

Is. 3d.—IRISH LADY FLORIST. Kells. Meath, Ireland. 


1 Cfl BEDDING PLANTS, car. pd., for 2s. fid. 

XUU — The following kinds w ill be included in this Col 
lection: Calceolarias, blue Salvias, striped and fringed 
Petuoias. Gaillardia, Stocks, Zinnia, Aster (Victoria ai d 
Pseony-fld.), Nasturtium, Lobelia, Dahlia, Ac. All strong, 
sturdy plant* —H. DOB8IE, Floral Nurseries, Frettenham, 
Norwich. 


O A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, correctly named, 

good crowns and well rooted for Is. 6<L ; larger plants, 
fid. extra, with separate cultural directions and soil most 
suitable, for pots or out-of-doors, packed in strong box and 
post free. Aa a SPECIALITY, 4 DOZEN EX TRA LARGE 
FERNS, sent carefully packed in strong wood box, >»nd 
carriage paid for 5a. Very beet time to plant.— T. OGILVIE, 
Pernist. Barnstaple 

VELLOW MARGUERITES, EtoiUd’Or, beat 

X for bloom, 1*. dor.; 6". 100. Fuohrias, 6 beet varieties, 
1*. doz. Verbenas. Lobelias, 2s. fid. luO, delivered. — 
WILLIAMS. Poynings, Dyke. Sussex 


PHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Strong, well-rooted 

V* plants, from single pots, choicest kind". Japanese. In¬ 
curved, Reflexed, correctly named. 12 in 6 var , 2s. fid ; 13 In 
12 var.. 3*., free — VICAR, Everton Vioanup. Bawtry. Notts 

pOLEUS.—Strong, well-rooted plants, cut- 

tings, not seedlings, from very best named varietifs, 
brilliant.colours, exquisitely marked, safely packid, 3e. doz., 
free —VTCAR. V6-grage Bawrry. Nott* 


PUCHSIAS. — Strong, well rooted plants, 

X oboicest kinds, oorrectly named, well assorted. 2» fid 
doz., in 6 varieties; 3e. doz. in 12 varieties, free.—VICAR, 
Everton Vicarage, B*wtry. Notts. 


DIUHARD SMITH & £)0. beg to annonuoe 

X* that they are oontinually receiving applications from 
gardener* seeking situations, and they wfll be happy to 
■apply any lady or gentleman with particular*, ho.—St*. John'* 
Nunerie*, Woroeotor. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN GREENHOUSF, 
OB WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO INGDEASE 

THE 

FDUITS OF EARTH. 

By O H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Trinity CoL , Dublin. 
Ion tains full particular* of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
bo largely increased, lovely flower* grown to perfection, and 
Fruit Trees made to bear In abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Poet free from 
IAKIMAN * CARVER, Printers. Hereford. 

FOURTH AND POPULAR EDITION, 
la. ; post free, la. 3d. 

HARDY FLOWERS 

Giving deaoriptiona of npwarda of thirteen 
hundred of the moat ornamental apeciea, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, &c. 
London ; 37, Southampton-street, Strand. 


Por securing dower -sterna to stakes quickly 
and well. 

WHAT USERS SAY: 

Mr JEFFREY, Gardeaer to the Hon. Mrs. Hope, found 
the Clip« most useful and satisfactory for fas'eoing all 
creepers to wires, especially such %" req lire often tying and 
untying,-M kw BEARD i, delighted with the Clips. They 
are so very easily put on, saving all the rroubl** of tying *itb 
raffia, ana much mire tidy. 1 j0 Is. 2d ; 23u, 2s., free —Thu 
OELERITAS CLIP CO., 0arrin 6 Um, Notts. 

ANTS TOTALLY ANNIHILATED! 

By Royal Letters Patent. 

formicac.de. 

ANT EXTERMINATOR. 

An infallible Destroyer of Ants, and all 
Insects, in Orchid Houses, Dwelling Houses, 
and any other places overrun. 

Sold In Bottles. } pint. Is.: 1 pint. Is. 6d. 
1 quart. 2s 6d.; Half Gallon. 4s. each 

TESTIMONIAL JUST RECEIVED : 

"We cannot speak too hi.hJy of the elhc oy of Findlsys 
Ant Exterminator, having both used it our-elves and seen 
its effects on several large privat< e-tabliuhtnenta in our 
neighbourhood. We ha*e no doubt it will prove a great N>on 
when it* virtues become known.—R B Laird % 8onb, West 
Coates Nursery, Edinburgh, May 22,1891' 

Sole W holes ale Agents : 

CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & CO., 

LIMITED. 

16 FINSBURY 8TREET, LONDON, E.JD. 

HAYWARD'S 

GREENHOUSE 

OOMPLETE 

from 48*. 

Send for LIST to the 
CRYSTAL PALACE 
I0RTICULTURAL WORKS 
Brookley, 

HAYWARD’S SPAN-ROOF & LEAN-TO. 

7 ft long 5 ft. wide £2 8 0 

8 ft. ,, 5 fk „ 3 0 0 

oWstIl" PALA0 6 E 0 HORTICUL'hjRAL ’WORKS, ° 
Foxberry-road, Brockley, London. 

DATENT Tubular Flower-holders for artistic 

X grouping of crit flowers, as described in The Garden of 
Oct. 12, 1889.-Manufactured and sold hy GEORGE SMITH 
A CO., Oommercial-road, Pimlico. Trade supplied. Agents 
wanted 



7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 16 0 

9 ft. „ 6 ft. m 4 0 0 

10 ft. „ 7fU ,, 5 0 0 

12 ft. „ 8 fU _ „ 6 0 0 


pOUR-BUSHEL Sack of Best LEAF-MOULD 

x (pure Oak leaf), carriage paid to London for 3s. 6d —E. 
VAN DER MEER 8CH, Queen's Nurser y , Selburst. B.E. 

PLOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5 in., 

X__50 4dn ^50 ^in., packed in cases and sent to rail for 7». 8d. 


ria«h —H. OODDA 


Pottery Dwiiwp-rntd. Penkham 


r T 1 OBACCO-PAPER. —14 lb. parcels, fid. per 

x lb. Cash buyers of cwt. or half-cwt. parcels liberally dealt 
with —SMITH & KEEN, Tobacco Manufactory, Hanley, 
Staffordshire. 


GREENHOUSES FOR THE PEOPLE. All 

vX who intend havi g a greenhouse "hould send or call for 
nur Illu*'rated. Catalogue of Conserve'ories. Greenhouse", 
Framoi*, Ac. (28 Illuatritions), free, 2 stamps. —A. MASON k 
SONS, Shipley, Yorks; k C hest e--st .. Birken head, Ches hire . 

■DANSOME’S new AUTOMATON MOWER, 

Xw 14 inoh, in working orde-% price £2 10*. Apply-GAR- 
DKNKR, Holme Cl n ve. Lynre Kegis. Do-se - . 


TTEAD GARDENERS.—John Laing & Sona 

XL can at preser t reoommend with every oonfldenoe several 
eoerg- tic and practical Men of tested ability and first-rate 
oharacter. Ladies and Gentlemen in want nf Gardeners and 
Bailiffs, and Head Gardeners for first-rate Establishment* or 
Single-handed Situations, can be suited and have full particu¬ 
lars by applying at Btanstead Park and Rutland Park Nur¬ 
series, Forest-hill, London, 8.E. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 




GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 640 .—YOL. XJJLI. Founds* ty W. MeUmm» Author of " Tk* Mnflith Fkmr Osffbn.” JUNE 13 , 1891 . 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE COOL GREEN* 
HOUSE. 

609.—The daily routine work of a greenhonae 
varies so maoh t not only with the season and the 
prevailing weather, bat also with the class of 
plants grown, the description and aspect or 
position of the structure, and other matters, 
that few hard and fast rules can be laid down. 
Experience, and a nioe judgment, the result of 
the first combined with careful observation, are 
by far the beet guides, but under ordinary oir* 
oumatanoes I think the following brief directions 
will meet the want expressed by “ Lawson.” 

Sprino being the most active and important 
period of the year, as well as that through which 
we are now passing, may, therefore, well be 
taken first. The first thins to be done, then, 
on a fine spring morning, tne sun having been 
shining upon the greenhouse for an hour or two, 
is to open the roof ventilators a little way, to 
prevent anything like over-heating or scorching. 
The fire must also be thought of, for there are 
few nights before the middle of May, at the 
earliest, on which it is safe to dispense with a 
little artificial heat, particularly if the structure 
contains a lot of young and probably tender 
plants standing near the glass. If the day seems 
likely to be fine and warm, the fire may be let 
out altogether, for much artificial warmth and 
strong sun-heat should never meet in a warm 
house, much less in a oool one. If, however, 
there is any doubt about the matter, or the wind 
is very oold, better bank the furnaoe up well, 
and as far as possible stop the draught; it is 

S uerally less trouble to keep a fire just alight all 
y in this way than to let it out and relight it at 
night, while if a change in the weather should 
ooonr, it is easy to let it barn up again. The 
Watering must next be attended to. If, on 
examination, the majority of the plants are 
found to be dry at the root, or fast approaching 
that condition, a good all-round watering had 
better be given at onoe, especially as under the 
conditions I am assuming evaporation is very 
aotive at this season. It is always better, if 
otherwiee convenient, to water at the root before 
damping down, for the simple reason that after 
the latter operation it is almost impossible to 
tell by the eye whether the soil in the pots is 
dry or not, and the more tedious prooess of 
rapping or lifting each separately to ascertain 
its condition has to be resorted to ; while if the 
watering is done first, a glance determines the 
matter. Be very careful, however, to pass over 
all, espeoially such “gouty ” subjects as Cine¬ 
rarias and herbaceous Caloeolarias, that do not 
really need a fresh supply ; their wants may be 
attended 1 to by-and-bye with mnoh better 
results. Spiraea japonioa, Cyperus alterni- 
folios, Arum Lilies in bloom, and a few others 
may, however, be watered every time the oan 
passes them, unless, of oourse, the soil is seen to 
be aotually wet already. Do not forget to use a 
weak stimulant of somekind whenever necessary; 
a oask of some useful solution, suoh as that of 
soot or guano, should always be kept handy, and 
for the next three months at least. Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Roses, and the usual run of flowering 
plants may have something of the kind thrice a 
week, or every other/lay; with vlv-a sage. If 
buIphEitj ft!ituu&cn2eadapts oi ™Ai^a used 


(I prefer the first for flowering plants, and the 
seoond for Ferns aud foliage plants), take oars 
to wash any that may touch the leaves off again 
direotly, or it will scald them. The house must 
now be well damped down. For this I prefer 
the syringe with the jet screwed on, breaking 
the foroe of the stream with the forefinger, as 
one oan make the spray fine or coarse, or direct 
it up or down, instantly, as required. Do not 
wet choice plants in bloom more than oan be 
helped, but syringe in between rather than over 
them, and direct the stream somewhat forcibly 
on the under side of the leaves of Azaleas, Roses, 
and others that may be, or are liable to be, 
attaoked by insect pests. 

Shade from the strong sun will now probably 
be required. It is a great mistake to shade too 
soon—it renders the growth so weak, and then 
the flowers are small—so that 1 always try to 
dispense with it as long as possible. But it is 
soaroely safe to let strong sunshine on plants of 
which every leaf is dripping—at least, unless 
there is a dash of whitewash on the glass—and, 
by-the-way, flour and water is by far the beet 
permanent shading you oan have. So let the 
blind down, if there is one, or else throw a sheet 
of newspaper over tender seedlings, on cuttings 
not yet rooted, As., and leave the rest to take 
their chance. I may remark here that tender 
seedlings generally require to have a pieoe of 
paper laid over them before it becomes neces¬ 
sary to shade the larger occupants of the house. 

Vhntilation. —Open the ventilators a little 
more if the temperature seems inclined to ris»| 
above a moderate and safe point; and, this 
being done, the bouse may be left for some 
hours, if neoessary. It is, however, a good plan 
to look over the contents of the general green¬ 
house at this season daily, removing any bedding 
or other plants that may require to be hardened 
off, and are sufficiently advanced, to a oold pit 
or frame, shifting others from the warm to the 
oool end, or from the shelf down on to the 
stages, Ac. Where a considerable variety of 
plants in different stages have to be grown in one 
house a difficulty often arises in regard tothetem- 
peratnre and ventilation, young stock, especially 
if recently potted or pricked off, needing to be 
kept much oloeer and warmer than the larger 
ana stronger examples. Much may be done, 
however, by keeping a warm and comparatively 
olose end, and a oool and airy one. Good 
management and a little oontrivanoe also go a 
long way. In mv own heated greenhouse the 
arrangement at this time of year is seldom the 
same for two days together, boxes or pots of 
seedlings and cuttings being constantly moved 
in from the propagaung-frame, then to the cool 
end, and lsstly either removed to the unheated 
house or frames, or they are potted off and kept 
first in the warm and then in the cooler part of tne 
house. Young stock, seedling plants espeoially, 
ought to stand as near as possible to the glass, 
high shelves being mueh the best plaoe for them, 
but when the sun is vary powerful they are 
liable to beoome dried up, if not aotually 
seorohed, in suoh a position, to that on hot days 
they must be either removed further from the 
glass, or have a sheet of paper laid over them, 
unless, of coarse, there is a movable blind. 
Any necessary 

Perrnra may now be attended to. It is a 
good plan to have a quantity ef oompoet already 


mixed and kept in a shed, with some sand, 
Ac., and pots of various sizes both dry and 
clean. A batch of plants may then be potted 
at any time without any delay. Qood turfy er 
fibrous loam, mixed with half the quantity of 
well-deoayed manure and leaf-soil together, with 
a good dash of coarse sand and a sprinkling of 
soot, will suit almost all ordinary greenhouse 
plants, exoepting, of oourse, suoh as Azaleas, 
Camellias, Heaths, and Orchids, which require 
peat. If the loam is either heavy or close and 
sandy in texture, add a fourth of good peat or 
Ooooa-nut-fibre, and if quite small pots or boxes 
are to be filled, run the whole through a sieve 
with a f-inch or £-inoh mesh, but not otherwise. 
I always like to drain well, as then plenty of 
water can be given without fear of water¬ 
logging, and also to press the soil firmly in the 
pots, unless the plants are to be shifted on into 
larger sizes shortly, when moderately loose 
potting is desirable. Plante that are to be 
potted or shifted on shonld always be in a 
moderately moist condition at the roots at the 
time, and especially in the case of Pelargoniums 
and similar subjects it is an excellent plan to 
give them a dose or two of a solution of some 
manure suoh as 

Sulphate of ammonia or good guano a few 
da/s beforehand. This stimulates root-action 
wonderfully, and they then push into the fresh 
soil directly and vigorously. Lastly, always 
keep newly-potted plants moderately close, 
warm, and shaded for a week or two until fresh 
roots are formed and growth reoommenoee, and 
though a moist atmosphere, produoed by frequent 
overhead sprinkling, assists them considerably, 
the soil should be watered as seldom as possible 
until the roots have penetrated and are work¬ 
ing in it freely. About mid-day, more particu¬ 
larly if the sun still shines brightly, the con¬ 
tents of the greenhouse had better be again ex¬ 
amined as regards moisture ; even if a thorough 
all-round watering were given first thing, a few 
plants may be found that, under the combined 
influence of hot sun and drying wind, will by 
this time need a fresh supply, while, in the op¬ 
posite case, the whole, or nearly so, will require 
to be watered. This being attended to, another 
dash with the syringe may be advisable, though 
it mast be borne in mind that some houses are 
naturally much moiater than others, and that 
the 

Frequent strinoinos that are benefioial in 
one oase might be decidedly injurious in another. 
Pelargoniums, Begonias of the tuberous-rooted 
type—at any rate, after flowering has com¬ 
menced—Colenses, and some others, are not bene¬ 
fited by being watered overhead in nearly the 
same degree as some other subjects arej indeed, 
some of the beet growers rarely damp the foliage, 
depending ohiefiy upon a moist atmosphere pro¬ 
duced by other means j but, on the otner hand, 
suoh plants as Fuchsias, Bonvardias, Rosse, 
Ferns, and the majority of stove subjects, oan 
soaroely be done well without the aid of the 

S rinse. Should, at any time during the day, 
e sky beoome overoast, either wholly or so 
that the sunlight becomes flickering or intermit¬ 
tent, at onoe draw up your blind, so as to give 
tfae plants the benefit of. all the light there is. 
The proper time for dosing the house depends 
altogether upon the weather and other dream* 
Staneep- If oold and vngenid outside, and 
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especially if (he son disappears early, or froit 
seems imminent, olose in good time, and in any 
ease about an hoar before the son leaves the 
structure. This is an excellent rule. Of course 
When there are lots of 

Small and delicate seedlings or cuttings, 
&<S. t on hand, or for a time after a general 
repotting, the house should be kept closer and 
wanner, but if it contains chiefly established 
plants, and especially if these are mostly of a hard- 
wooded description, ventilation ought to be as 
abundant as possible at all times. I always 
give a dash with the syringe just before or after 
a sunny day—that is, if there is the least 
appearance of dryness, or if much fire-heat has 
to be used. By-and* bye, in the heat of summer, 
a good all-round watering and thorough damp¬ 
ing-down ought to be given every evening, so 
that the plants may be drinking in moisture 
through both the roots and leaves all night, and 
be refreshed and fit for tbe ordeal of another 
day in the morning. But under such circum¬ 
stances the roof ventilators ought to be left open 
more or less all night, and, if calm, those at the 
front or sides as well. B. C. R. 


GARDflN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Tbit house should be rerv gay now with Pelargoniums, 
Puobsias, Calceolarias, Tuberous Begonias, double Petu¬ 
nias, Hydrangeas, double and single Zonal Pelargoniums, 
with a lew hard-wooded plants at the oool end. Unless the 
roof is fairly furnlahed with creepers, gome kind of shading 
must be used during the hottest part of the day, or the 
flowers will soon fall. Many things will require watering 
twios during the day now, giving liquid-manure only to 
those planta last ooming into blossom. 8tlmulante may 
do harm to plants in the early stages of growth, and will 
probably delay tbe blooming. Get tbe growth made, and 
the pots full of roots, and then liquid stimulants of almost 
any kind will be benefloial. It Is better to begin with 
weak doses, and inorease the strength as the season for 
expanding the blossoms approaches. Suspended baskets 
should now be ooming into good condition. I think wire- 
baskets are beet; they are eesily filled, and they should be 
so planted as to be oompletely hidden. Aohimenes will 
bow be growing freely. In fllUng the baskets of Achi- 
meoes the plants should be Inserted rather closely all 
round the sides, and also under the bottom, so thso when 
In bloesom nothing Is seen but the Aowers and plants. A 
pretty arrangement may be made by covering tne bottom 
and sides of the baskets with creeping plants, allowing them 
to grow naturally. The variegated form of Sedum oar- 
neum, form a oharming trailing mass round the sides of 
wire-baskets. Campanula garganioa and 0. isophylla 
alba are oharming basket-plants for the oool greenhouse 
when permitted to grow freely. The former of these is 
now in blossom, ana has a very pretty effeot. Repot any 
Palms whloh oannot be oarriecl in health through another 
season without any more root epaoe. Be oontent with a 
■mall shift, and use turfy soil, with plenty of sharp sand 
to keep It opea. Drain tbe pots well snd pot. Armly. 
Lilies ooming on must be kept free from aphides. They 
are almost sure to be present, hidden sway in the centre 
of the plants, where the dowers are In oourse of formation, 
and, If not destroyed, will do a great deal of mltohlaf. 
The most effective remedy, next to fumigation, is Tobaooo- 
pcwder, whloh may be dusted ever the ends of the shoots, 
and afrerwarda washed off with the syringe; or dipping in 
some Inseotiotde may be resorted to; but the plants should 
be held downwards till the liquid has drained out of the 
whorl of leaves, or the Aower-bude may suffer. Chrysan¬ 
themums now In their dowering pots must be securely 
staked. Rub off aide shoots ana keep tbe plants well 
supplied with water, and do not over-look this matter 
should the weather be showery for a few days. Doeeiaia 
linophylla is a very pretty Australian plan; of slender 
growth for dowering now. It la pretty for training up a 
pillar. Hyaotnthus oandloans—dve bulbs in a 6-inob or 
7-lnoh pot—will ooms In very useful for autumn blooming, 
especially for mixing among Perns and foliage plants. 

Stove. 

Young etook will require a good deal of attention in 
plnahlng, repotting, Ao. Cuttings of Aohimenes rooted 


•boots into ty-Lnoh pots, and shift on into 6-inoh pots when 
rooted. Gloxinias may be propagated now from leaves. 
The surest and quickest way of striking from leaves is to 
insert tbe stalk end of eaoh leaf in sandy soli, and plunge in 
bottqm-heat. A bulb will soon form on the bottom of the 
•talk. Coleuses must be grown in strong light near the 
glass to get well ooloured. Euoharie amaeonlos, plunged 
in bottom-heat, should have some stimulant applied in the 
water. This has a wonderful effect In hastening bloeming 
where the bulbs are strong and the pots well Ailed with 
roots. Variegated-leaved Begonias are very useful decora¬ 
tive subjects, though rather out of fashion now. They 
have a pretty effeot in large baskets mixed with trailing 
Ferns. They ara useful also on Fern walls or rook work in 
stoves or warm greenhouses. Cuttings will root qniokly 
and soon make useful decorative stuff m small pots. They 
grow beet In turfy-peat, with a little rough leam and aom'e 
sharp sand to give the neoeaeary poroalcy to tbe oompoet. 
The pots must be well drained, as the variegated Begonias 
will not euooeed on a oloee, pasty soil. The Sultan Balsam, 
when well done, le a bright, Interesting plant all through 
the summer. Grow It In open material, and then stimu¬ 
lants msy be given to inereaee the else of the dowers. 
Those cultivators who wish to use etlmulanta for their 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
Co under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here, indicated with eqifauy good 

Digitized by 



plants must take special pains to have the pots well- 
drained, and the oompoet in a healthy, open state. It is 
next to impossible to push on a plant whloh has been 

K tted in soil of a oloee, heavy nature, the pots, perhaps, 
ing carelessly drained or orocked* as the term goes. 
Experience will in time teach one that details of this 
nature, where the beet results are aimed at, are very im¬ 
portant. It will be easily understood that it will be 
dangerous to use strong stimulants to plants in a bad con¬ 
dition at the roots. Olasus dltoolor forme a very bharm- 
ing drapery for baskets, or to oover a wall or run up a 
pillar. PanioUm varlegatum should be grown in quan tity 
for baskets or to plaoe in small pots for various purposes. 

Indoor Fernery. 

The 6-ineh pot is the moet useful else for plants for room 
denotation, and a lot of Maiden-hairs, Pterises of sorts. 
Davalllas, Lomarlae, Polypodiums, Gymnogrammss, ana 
other Ferns, should be potted on Into that aise for use later 
on, and In autumn and winter. Well-grown plants in this 
slsed pot are sure to be wanted in quantity. They are so 
useful for facing up groups of larger plants, to hide staring 
pots, and fill in the outlines of the front and hue of the 
picture. Thfy are easily raised from seeds or spores, sod 
soon attain useful proportions. It is always a good plan to 
renew the soil in Fern-oaeee in rooms at least onoe a year, 
and the beet time is just when the plants are starting lnte 
growth. Peat and rough loam, in about equal parte, will 
grow moet of the Ferns very well, with plenty of sharp 
sand added, if the loam Is laoiined to be heavy. The 
Bird’s-neet Fern (Asplenium nldus-avie) is vary striking 
ia all stages of its growth, as Is also the Elk's-hora Fern, 
the latter Doing suitable for a basket, and for any elevated 
position. Where there is plenty of space, Woodward la 
radloane le a suitable subject. Ferns will require a plenti¬ 
ful supply of moisture now, both in the atmosphere and 
also at the roots, and they must have shade from bright 
sunshine. Ferns will not suffer from an exoees of shade 
in the same way as flowering plsnts do, and a oheap one 
may be obtained by mixing nalf-a-pound or eo of the 
powdered else in a pail of whitewash, and applying it on 
the glass. 

Window Gardening. 

Window-boxes must be well supplied with water, with a 
little stimulant oooasionally. A sixpenoe. or even a chil¬ 
ling, le not thrown away upon a little artificial manure to 
mix with the water for the window-boxea. It Le not so 
important just now for a week or two, perhaps, as it will 
be In a month’s time; but the roots must at all times be 
kept moist, or the leave* will lose oolour, and the flowers 
fall prematurely. In the rooms and windows the Feme 
and foliage plants should be the farthest away from the 
light. Plante in flower also will laat longer it not exposed 
to hot sunshine: but keep growing plants in the full light. 
Many things will do better in the open air now. Aseleas 
and Camellias, for inetanqe, will be better in a sheltered, 
shady oorner under a wall on ashes, or something that will 
keep the worms out of the pots. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Groups of the Ioeland Poppy are always admired when 
in bloesom. Young plants sown early in boxes in a frame, 
and pricked off, will be ready for planting out now. They 
make a pretty group on the rookery. It is best to raise a 
few plants from seeds every year. I generally sow ae toon 
as the eeed ripens in August. They will do in any open 
situation In the open air, as this Poppy le perfeotly hardy, 
and although old plants die off sometimes daring winter, 
the young seedlings are seldom lost from stress of weather, 
or any other oause. The damage done by the late severe 
winter may now be pretty well estimated. The Deodars 
Cedar hae suffered in many instances, especially in the 
oeee of trees of some size, and whose removal will leave a 
considerable blank epaee. The Wellingtonia does not find 
muoh favour among tree planters, as, although many 
thousands have been planted about the oouatry, handsome 
specimens over SO feet high aro eoaroe. Bays have every¬ 
where been killed to the ground, and if not already out 
book, should be seen to at onoe. Laurustlnus and Euony- 
mas bare suffered a good deal, and the opportunity, now 
that the plants are breaking again, should be taken to put 
them into shape. In many gardens Carnations and 
Piooteee have suffered muoh from sparrows. Where grown 
in beds it should not be dlffloult to oover them with nets. 
The constant nibbling at the foliage daring winter leaves 
the plant* lu a weakly condition in spring. Blsok ootton 
or thread stretched backwards and forwards a few times 
over the plants will keep the birds away. Finish the 
bedding out now, and plant rather thickly to give some 
immediate effeot. 

Fruit Garden. 

It the Gooeebenry-oaterpUlar is likely to give trouble, a 
timely application of Hellebore-powder will kill moet of 
them before they do any mischief. It may be applied with 
a Tobaooo-powder distributor, or be mixed with water and 
applied through the syringe. The powder ehould he 
washed off afterwards. Pioking off the caterpillars makes 
sure werk; but it takes up time that oan ill be spared. 
Regulate the shoots of young free-growing trees on walls, 
and tie in or nail them to the wall. Keep down Insects by 
frequent dustings of Tobaooo-powder or washing with 
ioeeotioide. Soap-suds from the laundry is an eoonomioal 
wash, and where used freely, lneeots win have a bad time. 
Strawberries In pots that were exposed to the severe frost 
of the winter are, in manyplaoee,noteweUinguptheirfrult 
welt The long froet, even where tbe plant* were sleaked 
and protected with long litter, injured the roots. The beet 
way of protecting Strawberries Intended for forolng la to 
plunge the pot* in ashes and oover with old lights: but 
where thousands are grown this mean*a lot of extra labour. 
It will soon be time to think about securing tbe runners for 
the enriy forced batches. These should be taken from the 
youngest plants. If taken from old beds they will look 
stamina. Figs in pots now swelling off the first crop will 
be muoh benefited by frequent applications of liquid, with 
riob top-dreeetngs also, where there le space on the tope of 
the pots. I have found a strip of eino round the edge of 
eaoh pot useful in supporting the top-dressing. Tbe same 
plan may be adopted with vines in pots when the froit is 
taking the last swelling. A little artificial manure may be 
mixed with the oompoet used for top-dressing with advan¬ 
tage. When the Peaches in the eeoond house have stoned, 
if the crop is too heavy for the tree, thin to 6 inches apart, 
leaving the fruits most exposed to light on the upper aide 
of the trellis. If very fine fruits are required, leave fewer 
of them. 


▼egetabli Garden. 

Keep the spaoes between main orop and late Potatoes 
freely stirred with fork or hoe to keep down weeds add let 
in the atmosphere. Many of the early Potatoes have been 
Injured by froet. The orop will in such oases be delayed, 
if not seriously injured. Not tke least evil will be the 
production of a greater mass of foliage when the book 
eyes break. If the young ehoote are muoh crowded it will 
pay to thin the shoots out a bit. Early Potatoes should 
not be permitted to make too muoh top; it delays the 
ripening, and the tubers are smaller in else. Plant out 
Celery. Lettuoee always do well on the ridges between 
the rows. Where land is eoaroe the trenohee may be made 
18 inches wide, and two rows of Celery be planted in eaoh 
trenoh, or the bed system of planting-may be adopted. 
This answers very well on dry, porous land. Where French 
Beans have been Injured by froet, plant again Immediately 
to make good the damage. Sow late reae on the ohanoe oI 
the season being favourable; but after this data early and 
eeoond early kinds are the best to plant. Earth up and 
put etiaks to the rows before tbe tendrils appear. Plant 
out spring-sown Cabbages and Brussels Sprouts tor early 
gathering. Make up Mushroom-beds in the open In a oool, 
•body spot The north side of a building ie the beet 
position. See that the beds are well put together, mid 
made firm. Moes-litter manure will do; but I like a pro¬ 
portion of straw-manure to mix with the first named 
manure. The spawn must be good, and tbe depth of the 
Mil should not muoh exceed 1$ inches. Beet will trans¬ 
plant very well, either tor Ailing up rows or otherwise. 
Thin Onions to 6 inches where large bulbs are required; 
but useful Onions may be grown without to muoh thin¬ 
ning. Nitrate of soda, sprinkled over the beds, will be 
“ e * E. Homr. 


Work In tha Town Garden. 

The outdoor garden now begins to wear a more attrao- 
dvs aspect, and everything ie, or ought to be, In something 
like summer trim by this time. Lose no time In getting 
the reet of the bedding-plants out—that Is, if any still 
remain unplanted. Even tbe tender oarpet-bedding sub¬ 
ject# and eub-troploalemay be safely exposed now ; Indeed, 
with plants tor open-air deooration of all kinds it le now or 
never. Among many others, Carnations are rapidly ad¬ 
vancing into bloom, and with these alone a oharming and 
lengthened display may be made In all but the very worst 
localities, tor the Carnation, with oihsra of tbe Dianthue 
tribe, will endure almost ae muoh smoke ae the Chrysan¬ 
themum or Dahlia. Thin ths buds if large dowers are 
wanted, but in an ordinary way I think they are much bet¬ 
ter left alone, ae masses of moderate-elaed blossoms am at 
onoe more effective and useful than a few huge ones. Those 
who oaunot And room for many plants in tbe open air. 
should grow a good batch In pots—the d-lnoh else wUl 
carry a nloe single plant—and bloom them in a low, light, 
and well-ventilated glass-house, whloh any haody man may 
oonstruot tor himself at aooetof two or three pounds only, 
now that wood and glass are eo oheap, and tor Carnations 
and eome other of our dneet doriste* dowers no anlflofal 
heat le neoeamry. In tide way the dowers are both Aner and 
cleaner than in the open air, and in a wet season the 
plants thrive batter also. Those who Ilka to save a bit of 
seed must keep their plants under glass, for It la only now 
and then that seed is produced at all freely In the open 
air, even If the dowers are artidolally fertilised. Wham 
plenty of out-dowers are wanted, a bed of seedling Carna¬ 
tions should be grown, ae they afford three or four times 
the amount of bloom that named kinds produoe. Hotly- 
hooks, too, where well established, are poshing up their 
dower-spikes, whloh mu«t be eeoured to strong stakes, 
though these need nob reaoh to more than half the height 
of the spike. Keep them moist at the root, using liquid- 
manure of any kind In preferenoe to dear water, mid 
ehould dry, hot weather eel in, apply a muloh of nearly 
fresh manure at onoe. Chrysanthemums ought to be 
plaoed in their dowering-pote very shortly now, thoagh 
for ordinary decorative purposes the early part of next 
month will bn time enough. Where dwarf plants eee 
wanted, no time must be lost in cutting them down to 
within 6 lnohee of the mil. Rooted cuttings of the dwarf 
early-dowering kinds, dibbled out now in good soil a foot 
or so apart and plnohed onoe or twioe, will make nioe bushy 
little plants by the autumn, whioh may be lifted, potted* 
and utilised tor the decoration of the conservatory, win¬ 
dow-boxes, etc. Prick off Chinese Primulas, and get them 
into small pots as soon as possible. B. 0. R. 


THH COKING WISENTS WORK. 

Mhetracte front a gardon diary from June, 13 th 
to June 20 th. 

Pegged down Verbenas, Petunias, Ro., In ths dower 
garden. Stirred the soil with the Dutch hoe among the 
planta generally. I like the hoe better than the rake: the 
last named tool leavee too due a sarfaoe, whloh soon clone 
up and oraoks under hot sunshine. Tied Hollyhooks and 
Dahlias to the stakes. All things are now making rapid 
growth. Mulched beds of Stocks and Asters with short 
manure. 8taked and tied Carnations. The beds have 
been mulobed with rather heavy loam and manure. 
Groupe of the English Iris are very pretty now. Them 
are deserving more attention. It is true they do not last 
long in perfection; but they are very beautiful whilst In 
blossom, and they are not difficult to grow and keep in 
health, and the bulbs beingperfeotly hardy, may be left 
in the ground all winter. Thinned and mulched annuals. 
Looked over Roeee to remove suokere and plok off maggots. 
All the soap-suds whloh oan be obtained are reserved for 
syringing purposes wherever ioseote are likely to be found., 
Pricked out Walldowers and other biennials. Potted ofr 
seedling Aral las, Grevilleas, and Draosnas. These art 
useful deooratlvs planta, whloh are easily raised from 
seeds. The green-leaved Oyperus and Isotopic gracilis are 
also useful deoorative subjeots, whioh may soon be 
obtained of a useful rise from seeds sown in heat in spring. 
Work among Tomatoes under glass is almost In ce s san t 
now. Rubbing off surplus growth, thinning off small fruits 
where too thlok, and the tying in of main ehoote am 
matters whioh oannot be delayed very long. Tomatoes In the 
open air are now growing freely, and have had a stake pul 
to eaoh plant, and a tie to keep tbe plants steady. Potted 
on Cinerarias and Primulas, including a lot of Primula 
oboonloa. Looked over late Gropes to remove laterals and 
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t hln the bunches as soon as the berries are (airly well set 
It le jaet as easy when one gets accustomed to It to thin 
G rapes when just set as when the berries have grown 
somewhat, ana in the case of the free-settin; varieties, 
such as Alicante, it is betterdone as soon as possible after 
the berries are set. It is important also that the laterals 
at this stage should be removed almost in the bud state to 

f >reventanyo( the force of the Vines running to waste. A 
ittle air is given earlv in the morning—not sufficient for 
currents to be felt Inside the house, but enough to oarry 
off the vapour whioh arises as soon as the sun strikes the 
house in the morning. More air is given as the sun mounts 
higher, so as to meet and obeok the rising temperature. 
One of the principal causes of scalding is deficient ventila¬ 
tion early in the morning ; but it does nob follow that the 
ventilators are opened very wide at the beginning. The 
work of ventilation should be eo adjusted that never at 
any time would It be necessary to have a cold inrush of 
air from the outside. In very hot weather it has some¬ 
times been necessary to open a door to increase the means 
of ventilation ; but never are both doors open at the same 
time, as this would cause a oold inrush that would prob¬ 
ably do harm to tender fruits and foliage, and would most 
likely, if there was any tendency to mildew or red-spider, 
lead to their development. Set the fruit blossoms of 


Melons. Pinched in and tied down Cucumbers. Planted 
out Cucumbers and Melons in pits for late use. Hoed 
up weeds in the kitchen garden. 


83*2.— Liquid-manure from a cess¬ 
pool. —The liquid from a cesspool is of uncer¬ 
tain strength, and it is difficult to say, without 
seeing it, how much clear water should be mixed 
with it; but it ought, at least, to be half and 
half. If the Lilium auratums have been planted 
in good ordinary potting-soil, it will be better 
not to give them any manure-water, and if 
manure-water was really needed, that from a 
cesspool would be about the worst, as it would 
certainly prove injurious to the bulbs. Chrys¬ 
anthemums and other gross-feeding plants are 
much improved by the use of manure-water. 
Out-of-door plants, snoh as the ordinary strong¬ 
growing herbaceous plants, Dahlias, Hollyhocks, 
Hoses, &c., will take quantities of manure-water 
in dry weather ; but it is besj-to err on the safe 
side and dilute it well.—I 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 

During the summer is the time to prepare 
plants intended for winter work, therefore the 
winter-flowering section of Begonias should not 
be overlooked through the anxiety there is just 
at present to possess and cultivate the summer- 
flowering, tuberous-rooted kinds which un¬ 
doubtedly far outshine their more modest rivals 
in brilliancy. But the winter (including late 
autumn and early spring) varieties, grown for 
the sake of their flowers, are equally desirable, 
coming into bloom at a season of the year when 
Buch flowers are very valuable. Most of the 
winter - flowering Begonias thrive best and 
• bloom most freely under a 

Temperate course of treatment, and thus 


grown will be found to be more durable when 
used in a cut state than if grown in warmer 
quarters. Moreover, when any of the plants 
are used for vases or for grouping indoors, ill 
effects will not be so soon apparent as would be 
the case if grown in a stove where the tempera¬ 
ture is maintained to suit plants from tropical 
climes. The moisture accorded to a collection 
of stove-plants composed chiefly of the fine- 
foliaged section is far in excess of that needed 
by Begonias. This may have given rise to the 
complaint so often made against them, that 
their flowers do not last when cut. True, they 
are not the best in this respect; but when grown 
in a moderately-cool stove, kept as near the 
glass as possible, and fresh air admitted on all 
favourable occasions with only a medium amount 
of atmospheric moisture, this failing can, to a 
great extent, be obviated. For use in a cut 
state, two or three distinct kinds, arranged 
along with their own handsome foliage (vary¬ 
ing, as it does, from pale-green to darker shades 



A ffcoi winterflowdrintf Begonia—B. semperflorens Sleberiana. Engraved from a photograph. 


of the same colour, on to that possessing a 
metallic lustre and even bronzy-crimson), make 
most pleasing and effective decorations. When 
using Begonias 

For filling vases, Fern-fronds are quite 
superfluous. This is ono point in their favour 
as a set-off against their lack of durability. 
Take, for instance, a few leaves only of B. 
metallica and B. socotrana, or even a growth 
or two of the former in addition, and 
with these associate the flower-spikes of 
their respective kinds, and yon will have 
an arrangement fit for any table. We have 
used some varieties at times in specimen 
glasses for the dinner-table. SpikeB of that 
beautiful variety, B. nitida odorata, used with 
B. Saundersi or the old B. fuohsioides, in this 
way produce a pleasing effect under artificial 
light; or take, again, a growth or two of B. 
semperflorens, with foliage and flower-spikes 
attached, and some two or three leaves of B. 
incarnatu purpurasoens, with one or two of its 
beautiful spikes of a pale-flesh colour, and a very 
uncommon effect will be produced. Pieces of a 
spike of B. nitida odorata, when carefully wired, 
are excellent in a bridal bouquet; they are better 
suited for this purpose, I think, than spikes of 
B. semperflorens. Amongst kinds best adapted 
for furnishing vases with pot plants, the Chiswick 
variety of b. insignia is one of the best, being 
very compact and sturdy in growth. B. soco¬ 
trana is another good kind, with handsome 
flowers and foliage combined. For early winter 
use B. Knowsleyaua is one of the best, and 
during the spring we have B. manicata and B. 
hydrocotylifolia. The former of these will bear a 
cool temperature for a long time when in flower. 
I have used it for weeks together in the conserva¬ 
tory withoutthe least injury in any way resulting 
therefrom. B. nitida odorata is excellent for 
grouping ; so also is B. Moonlight, a very free- 
flowering kind raised by Gol. Clarke, and which 
used to be grown largely in the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society's gardens at Chiswick. B. 
insignia (of gardens), though somewhat strag¬ 
gling in habit, is an excellent all-round Begonia 
at this Beason of the year. Strong plants of 
this produce an 

Abundance of bloom, small lateral growths 
of whioh are excellent for use in a cut state. 
Single spikes are scarcely long enough to use ; 
we therefore cut shoots of this variety bearing 
both foliage and flowers, and very pretty they 
look with open blossoms and buds in various 
stages of development. Amongst the latest 
addition to the class of winter-flowering 
Begonias is B. John HeaL Another variety 
named Autumn Beauty, a hybrid between B. 
insignia and B. socotrana, bids fair to be 
a most useful variety, possessing, as it 
does, compact growth and stout flower- 
spikes after the manner of B. socotrana. B. 
semperflorens Sieberiana is a new free-flowering 
variety of much promise. It was raised by M. 
Francois Sieber, foreman to Mons. V. Lemoine, 
to whom we are indebted for the photograph 
from which the annexed illustration was pre¬ 
pared. Plants of B. aacotenais, which havo done 
good service in the flower garden, for which 
they are most useful, if carefully lifted, potted 
up, and kept in a warm house, will yield a 
number of spikes during the winter. In addition 
to those described, the following are likewise 
useful, and should be grown wherever there is 
sufficient room at disposal—viz., B. digswellen- 
sis, a kind, with light-pink flowers ; B. hybrida 
floribunda, of Continental origin, with blossoms 
of a bright-rose ; B. nitida rosea, a variety of 
B. nitida, with flowers of a deeper shade, and 
of stronger habit; B. Carrieri, with white 
flowers; and B. Weltoniensis, which bears 
masses of rich pink flowers. Young vigorous 
plants will yield the best return, and when a 
sufficient stock has been obtained the majority 
of the old plants can be thrown away. B. 


834 . — Growing bedding Pelargo¬ 
niums. —There is no reason why your plan 
should not succeed, provided that the frame is 
cemented at the bottom to prevent the constant 
evaporation of moisture from the soil, that air is 
given on sunny days, and the fumes of the oil- 
stove are not allowed to escape freely into the 
frame. If you cannot manage these three things I 
should recommend you not to attempt to grow 
your own bedding Pelargoniuyi|i,—A.G. Butleb. 
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AZALEA INDICA AFTER FLOWERING. 
Thbse gorgeous flowers are still in fall beauty, 
and many amateurs who manage them oa'pitally 
for the greater portion of the year fail to treat 
them well at the most critical period—viz., just 
after they have finished their flowering, and are 
poshing out their young growth, on tne perfect 
development of which depends the amount of 
bloom they will produce next year. My plan 
is as follows: Directly the flowering is over to 
take the plants to the potting-shed, pick off all 
the old blooms and seed-pods, and if they need 
larger pots shift them at once, if not see that the 
drainage is perfect; then set them in a warm 
glasshouse or pit, where they can have a moist, 
genial temperature, shutting up with a good deal 
of sun-heat in the afternoon, and giving a good 
drenching then with the syringe, whioh not only 

S romotes vigorous growth, but is the best anti- 
ote against thrips, red-spider, and other pests 
that prey on the young foliage in dry houses. 
About the middle of July, the growth will be 
matured enough to be able to distinguish the 
flower-bud at the end of each shoot, and then 
the plants can, with safety and considerable 
advantage, be set out-of-doors. Select a position 
shaded from the mid-day sun. Spread first a 
good layer of coal-ashes on the ground to keep 
down worms, and arrange the plants in beds, so 
that they can be conveniently attended to for 
water at the root, as few plants suffer so quickly 
if allowed to get dry as these, the fine, fibrous 
roots soon perishing from drought or stagnant 
water. I look them over for watering directly 
the heat of the day begins to decline, and in 
bright, dry weather, I give them a good 
syringing overhead in the afternoon, until the 
nights are getting longer and the dews heavier, 
they no longer need it. By the end of September 
they will have thoroughly ripened their wood, 
and may be then transferred to their winter 
quarters in a cool, airy greenhouse. 

J. G., Hants, 


CULTURE AND PROPAGATION OF 
LUCULIA GRATISSIMA. 

This is one of a small genus, comprising only two 
species—viz., gratissima and Pince&na. It is 
a very charming ornamental and sweet-scented 
evergreen greenhouse shrub. Coming from the 
Himalayas, it will bear the temperature of the 
cool greenhouse and conservatory well, and if 
it be planted out in the border, enclosed in a 

f iven area bv slates or bricks, it will thrive. 

t succeeds if planted out sr potted (the former 
preferred) in a mixture of fibrous loam, peat, 
and silver sand. It may be very freely watered 
during the summer months, but in winter, after 
the pruning time in December, it may be almost, 
if not entirely, withheld until it breaks again 
in April. It should be hard out baok after the 
flowers have faded, as the new growths bear 
flowers the following autumn on their points. 
Propagation is done both by means of imported 
seeds and by cuttings. If from seeds, they 
may be sown in sandy soil and placed in a 
little gentle heat, when they will germinate 
freely. Sow about April. From cuttings, how¬ 
ever, is the method most usually adopted. In¬ 
sert portions of the young shoots albout mid¬ 
summer in light soil under a bell-glass, and 
place for three weeks or a month in a gentle 
hot-bed or propagating-pit. They will require 
to be carefully shaded until rooted, when they 
must be gradually inured to the sunlight. 
Luoulia gratissima has beautifully sweet-scented 
white flowers in a bunch at the end of the shoots. 
Luoulia Pinoeana, or Pinoe’s Luculia, is a pretty 
white-flowered species. It resembles gratissima 
in habit, but has smaller, narrower leaves ; it is 
also sweet-scented. C. 8. M., Dublin. 


806.— Setting a saddle-boiler,- First 
of all, get your levels so arranged that the 
boiler will be well down below the pipes, with 
a rise of at least a foot, and two or more if 
posrible, from its crown to the commencement 
of the flow-pipe. Also take care that your 
stoke-hole is well drained, or, if this is impos¬ 
sible, oement it well all round, and thus render 
it watertight and dry. The depth of the ash¬ 
pit may be 9 inches or 12 inches, as convenient, 
bat in this you most be guided by the size of 
the furnace door and frame; by all means 
have a door to the ash-pit, with a draught regu¬ 
lates* this k mush more useful than tas 
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damper in the ohimney. Firebars should be the 
full length of the boiler, with a dead-plate about 
6 inches wide in front; I like to slope this up to 
the fire door a little—you can see and get at the 
fire so muoh better. Now, as these small boilers 
are, of course, low in the crown, they must, or 
are very much better to be, set up on one or two 
courses of fire-brioks above the bars; with a 
2-foot boiler I should raise it quite two courses. 
Now, bring your brickwork at the sides and back 
up to the level of the bottom of the boiler, or this is, 
perhaps, better done before setting it in plaoe, 
making all solid, and fronting it in well with 
thin mortar and just a dash of cement. Next 
put in two more courses, keeping 4 inches away 
from the boiler on each side, this will 
give the two side-flues, whioh must lead 
out from the backend of the boiler-arch, and meet 
in front oyer the top of the boiler-crown. If 
the boiler is a plain one you must cover in the 
side flue with one oourse of bricks, but I like 
those made with a mid-feather on eaoh side best, 
these being muoh stronger and less trouble than 
brickwork, and vou get more heat as welL The 
return-flue runs oack along the top of the boiler, 
of oourse; it need not be more than 4 inohes 
deep on the crown, and you may either cover it 
in with a brick arch or, much more easily, with 
a stout iron plate laid over all, and a oourse or 
two of brick, well cemented, on top. Do not 
forget to provide proper soot-doors at the end 
of each side-flue in front, and another one above 
the furnace door, opening on to the crown of 
boiler to keep that clean. Such small flues must 
be frequently cleaned out, but it is a bad plan to 
have them very wide or large, as one then loses so 
muoh heat. The ohimney may be set in any 
convenient spot near the back end of the boiler. 
Take care to make the flue leading into it fairly 
roomy, so that it may not want cleaning often. 
I always put a damper in the foot of the chim¬ 
ney as well as the one in the ash-pit door ; both 
are useful at times. Draught depends, to a 
great extent, upon the surroundings, Ac., but, 
as a rule, if the height of the ohimney equals the 
total length of furnaoe and flues combined the 
draught will be good, and you may burn anthra¬ 
cite ooal, which, for a moderately-amall fire 
especially, is muoh superior to ooke, but needs 
a quick draught.— B. C. R. 

806.— Beat six Fuchsias.—A good deal 
depends upon how you intend to grow them. 
One of the best Fuchsias, vigorous in growth and 
free-blooming, is the Earl of Beaoonsfield, but it 
is not suitable to grow as a standard unless you 
make up your mind to watch it and keep it con¬ 
stantly cut back ; if you do not it will send out 
long, sprawling shoots, admirable for training on 
a wall, but most unsightly for a bush Fuchsia. 
General Roberts is another good kind, with 
somewhat similar tendencies. I should reoom- 
mend President, Lord Wolseley, Berliner Kind, 
Frau Emma Topfer, Phenomenal, and Display. 
Phenomenal is, however, a late bloomer, though 
when it does oome into flower the effect is superb. 
—A. G. Butler. 

835. —Dividing double* white Chinese 
Primulas. —Let the plants become quite dry 
at the roots before dividing them, and they 
should also be kept well on the dry side for two 
or three weeks before the operation. At this 
season of the year they will do better in a cold 
frame than in a house where Cucumbers are 
growing. Plant them in a moderately-moist sandy 
oompost. Keep the frame rather close, and do 
not give them any water for a week after divid¬ 
ing them. The only danger is their rotting.— 
J. D. E. 

823.— Bouv&rdias and Tree-Carna¬ 
tions. —Bouvardias, when making their growth, 
should be freely exposed to the sun, and they 
suoceed muoh better now quite in the open air. 
I arrange my stook in a large three-light frame, 
and the glass lights are used until warm nights 
set in, when they are left off night and 
day until the end of September, when they 
are placed in a heated house. The plants 
oan be wintered in an ordinary greenhouse 
from whioh the frost is just exoluded, but 
they ought to have a minimum temperature 
of 60 degs. to 66 degs., else the flowers will 
not be perfectly, developed. Tree-Carnations 
should now be placed out-of-doors, where they 
will make better progress than they would do 
under glass. They are now making their growth 
and should be Smdj supplied with water, but 
| mask not be overdone with it.—J. D. E. 


849. — Perforated Pelargonium - leaves.—I 
should think it moot probable that the seml-uraneparent 
■pots on the leaves of your plants were produced by the 
mining oa ter pill art of some minute moth, and the perfora¬ 
tions are due to the oaterpillare, when full fed. having 
eaten their way out in order to undergo their transforma¬ 
tion to pups.—A. G. Bonn. 

816. —Growing Buofxarls amanonioa. — The 
Euoharis may be grown in a flue-heated pit, if the tem¬ 
perature is high enough. When the plants are in growth 
the thermometer should not fall below 60 degs., if flowers 
are wanted. If there was a plunged bed, with a bottom- 
heat of 80 degs. or so, the plants will do very wall in the 
pit.—E. H ___ 


FBRNB. 

ADDER’S-TONGUE FERN3 (OPHIO- 
GLOSSUM3). 

I am favoured with some specimens of the 
common species (O. vulgatum) from the Isle of 
Jersey, and also of O. lusitanicum, from Guernsey, 
forwarded by “ Charles H&wtree,” and I am 
muoh obliged for the consignment. I really am 
somewhat in a fog with these Ferns, and 
cannot see muoh, except the difference in size, to 
distinguish them by. I am asked if I know any 
others ? Well, “ Mr. Hawtree ” does not say if he 
meansnatives of these islandsor not ? Of natives 
I know of no others, but of tropical kinds there 
are some very fine ones, of whioh I purpose here 
to say a few words. O. reticulatum and O. 
pedunoulostm, seem to me very much like 
O. vulgatum, but O. pendulum is an epiphytal 
plant, found in various countries, and a friend 
of mine, when plant-oolleoting in Madagascar, 
sneaks of it as festooning the trees with ribbon¬ 
like green fronds. These fronds vary from 
3 feet to 6 feet and more in length. They are 
somewhat fleshy and bright-green in oolour, and 
at some short distance from the end there springs 
from the. mid-rib the fertile segment, whioh is 
simple, and about 6 inohes long. O. intermedium 
is a plant similar to the last-named one, but its 
fronds are more erect; they are also muoh 
shorter. * A Fern very much resembling this 
species often oomes home with Platycerium 
grande, its roots imbedded in the spongy roots 
of the Utter. It may be a form of 0. pendulum. 
Both are very curious and most interesting 
plants,well deserving attention by those possessed 
of a stove fernery. 0. palmatum I have not seen 
growing, but only in a aried state. It has broad 
fronds, and these are very flaocid. In shape they 
resemble the letter U or W, and the fertile seg¬ 
ments hang pendent from the outer edges. 
Ophioglossums are different from the majority 
of Ferns, inasmuch as the young growth is straight 
and not ooiled up as in most of the species of 
these plants ; but our knowledge of them in a 
living state is very limited. The species I have 
named—0. pendulum and O. intermedium—I 
have grown in the old <Ubri$ of Platyoeriums, 
adding some turfy peat and Sphagnum Moss to 
it as that substance decays. They like an abun¬ 
dance of water in the summer season, when 
their fronds make a weloome addition in the 
fernery, these same being so different to those 
of the ordinary run of Ferns, and I would 
strongly urge upon anyone having a stove 
fernery to add these plants to his collection. 
This is about all I cau tell “C. H.” of these 
Ophioglossums. I do not know if he is a resi¬ 
dent in the Channel Islands or only a visitor. 
Of oourse he is aware that all the species of 
whioh 0. vulgatum is the type are deoiduous, 
and therefore the fronds die oompletely away 
during the winter months, but the plants require 
oareftu attention during the time they are at 
rest, and should be kept in a tolerably moist 
condition. J. Jarvis. 


709.—A plague Of ants.—Half-a-pound of 
soft soap; six onnoes of spirits of turpentine; add 
boiling soft water to the soap till dissolved, and 
sufficient only to make it of a thiok consistence. 
Then gradually stir in the turpentine and 
dilute to a quart, and bottle. Half-pint of this, 
added to a gallon of soft water, and poured 
freely on or into the haunts of the ants will exter¬ 
minate them. If it does not do so use it of 
greater strength and for two or three days in 
suooession. Applied to leaves it kills the green¬ 
fly at onoe. It doss not appear to injure the 
plants. My Vine-border was swarming with 
ants olose to the roots. The application suo- 
oeeded oompletely and without detriment to the 

Via**.— R. ft-igiral frcm 
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TULIPS IN POTS. 

Ix reply to “ B. J.,” M G. H.,” and two others, I 
may say that there are many varieties of early 
singleand double Tulips that are well worth culti¬ 
vating in pots. A few varieties and successional 
plantings, if there be convenience for forcing, 



Pot of Double Tulipe as prepared for market. 

will give a supply of flowers from Christmas till 
May. A rich, free, sandy soil should be used 
for Tulipe, and pots about (i inches in diameter 
capable of holding three bulbs, which should 
always be of one variety, should be selected for 
them. Some bulbs of the early single Van Thol 
should be put into pots in September ; or, better 
still, placed in a box, so that the most forward 
can be potted up three or four in a pot and 

{ jushed on into flower in heat: these will furnish 
dooms by Christmas, and subsequent plantings 
of scarlet Van Thol, Coleur Ponceau, white 
Pottebakker, and Gold Prince, among the single 
varieties, and Tournesol among the double ones, 
will yield a succession of flowers. When grown 
in a greenhouse Tulips should be placed on the 
coolest, shadiest side, to preserve them in bloom 
as long as possible, and if a niece of silk thread 
were placed around the flowers when fully 
developed the bloom would be materially pro¬ 
longed. Tulips oan be grown in sitting-room 
windows with the greatest ease. They should 
have plenty of light and air, be kept freely 
watered when required, and be shaded from the 
sun. In addition to the varieties just named, 
the following single flowers, whioh are very 
pretty, may be nsed, viz —Coleur Cardinal, 
Vermilion, Brilliant, Purple Crown, Van der 
Neer, Proserpine, Thomas Moore, Duchesse de 
Parma, Keizer Kroon, Rose Grisdelin, Rosa 
Mundi, Bride of Haarlem, Van Vondel, Mona- 
ment, and Marquise de Weasenrode. The 
seoond, fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth, and 
twelfth of the foregoing list are of large size, 
fine quality, and great beauty. The double 
varieties that are most valuable for the purpose 
are Imperator Rubrorum, Rex Rubrorum, La 
Candour, Yellow Tournesol, Duke of York, 
Gloria Solis, and La Belle Alliance. A gorgeous 
show of Tulips may be had for a merely nominal 
sum. Few Tulips can be induced to bloom 
before the new year, but by careful treatment 
many of the Duo Van Thol class are brought in 
very early, and March sees a wealth of Tulip 
blooms brought into the market daily. Amateurs 
are often troubled with green-fly on their Tulips, 
which sometimes quite spoils them before they 
bloom at all. This is caused by too dry an 
atmosphere, and sometimes by want of sufficient 
warmth to keep the growth advancing properly. 
Growers for market plant their Tulips in boxes, 
with only 2 inches or 3 inches of earth, cover 
them over with fibre until thoroughly rooted, 
and then bring them, as required, into a warm, 
moist house, where they stand on a comparatively 
cool bottom of damp ashes ; but a brisk growing 
temperature above them soon induces a rapid 
growth, and when nearly expanded the blooms 
are either cut, taken to market, roots and all, 
and sold by the dozen, or potted four or five 
together into 5-inch pots, often with a small 
Fern in the centre and a ground-work of Lycopo¬ 
dium. Some of the London market growers each 
dispose of nearly a quarter of a million Tulips 
in a single season, and out of so large a number 
scarcely a failure or a single aphis oan be seen. 
Kven when in bloom, Tulips stand transplanta¬ 
tion well, and, if carefnfly done, andl well 
watered, fcaroely f sh^wjp0i ;n 


been disturbed, though, of course, the bulbs 
suffer subsequently; but this is of noconsequence. 
The accompanying woodcut represents a pot of 
Tulips as prepared for the London flower market. 

ROSBS. 

814. —Plunging pot-Roses.— The effect of plunging 
in Mhes is to keep worms out of the pots, which often find 
an entraooe when plunged in the borders, otherwise the 
plants will do m well plunged In the border m in ashes. 
Worms may be kept out of pots plunged in tbs border by 
placing a piece of slate in the bottom of the hole for the 
pot to rest on.—E. H. 

-There is no objeotion to plunging the pots in soil, 

or even sand, althougn I should prefer the former, pro¬ 
vided that the soil was net of so heavy a nature as to keep 
the roots constantly saturated with moisture.—A. O. 
Butler. 

- It is not difficult to get ashes from the 

soil if you make up a bed on a firm and level 
surface. The ashes will require to be the same 
depth as the largest pots ; they can then be 
plunged in them to the rim with a very little 
labour. They may also be plunged in the 
ground. Either way is better than allowing the 
pots to stand on the surface without any pro 
tection. Ashes are, however, the best to plunge 
them in, as then worms are not so likely to enter 
the pots as when plunged in soil.—J. C. C. 

- “S. P.” may plunge his pot-Roses in 

almost any material; the chief reason ashes are 
preferred to soil is because of the worms, which 
will be sure to enter the pots in this case, unless 
you put a small lump of soot at the bottom of 
the pot, and take care that the drainage-hole 
rests upon this. Soot is preferable to lime in 
this case, as it does not lose its power so soon. 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, or soil and sand—in fact, any 
compost or light soil that is easily worked—is 
quite as good for all plunging purposes as far 
as pot-Roses are concerned as ashes would be, 
provided due care is taken to prevent worms 
from entering the pots.—P. U. 

830 — MarechalNiel Rose In a green¬ 
house. —Now you have secured the few flowers 
from the Marshal Niel Rose, cut away the wood 
that flowered, say down to within a foot of soil, 
unless the plant is showing signs of a good strong 
young growth a little above this height, in 
whioh case out back to the strong shoot. You will 
thus induce some fairly strong growths during 
the coming summer, and theso will flower well 
during next spring, almost every eye that is 
well ripened carrying a flower. The following 
season thin out the wood that has flowered, but 
not quite so severely as recommended for this 
spring. If you treat the Rose in this manner vou 
will, in time, get your house covered with nne, 
healthy wood, which will throw good strong 
growths each year, and these will flower well 
during the early spring months.—P. U. 


817. — Lillum giganteum.— This isavery 
handsome Lily, and may be cultivated as a pot- 
plant, but it seems to succeed much better in a 
good position out-of-doors, producing a very 
tall flower-stem, sometimes as thick as a man's 
arm. The soil best adapted for the plants out- 
of-doors is a mixture of yellow loam and peat; 
and really suoli a handsome plant well deserves 
a barrow-load of this material placed round the 
bulb when it is planted in the open border. It 
also succeeds very well in Rhododendron-beds, 
and must be Bet out in open spaces amongst the 
plants. This Lily forms largo broad-spreading 
leaves, and a plant in a 6-inch pot would not be 
likely to flower this year; but it should be re¬ 
potted into an 8-inch one, to give it a better 
chance to grow into a large plant, which may form 
a bulb large enough to flower next year. The 
best potting-soil is equal parte of yellow loam, 
peat, and leaf-mould, with some sand to keep 
the whole in an open, porous condition. The 
plant should be grown in a greenhouse or frame, 
and ought to be shaded from bright sunshine. 
When the leaves die off in late autumn the bulb 
may be dried off for a time, and before it starts 
to grow again it should be repotted into a 10-inch 
pot or even into a larger one, according to the 
size of the bulb.—J. D. E. 

- If tha bulb is a strong one, likely to flower, it 

should be sbifted Into a pot two sizes larger, usings rough 
compost of turfy-loam and old manure, with some sharp 
sand. The offsets may be taken off in autumn, when the 
general repotting takes place. This Lily Is one of the 
easiear to cultivate, but is not adapted for a small house. 
—E. H. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

MAIN-CROP PEAS. 

Peas are always popular, and their season can 
never be too long. In many gardens it is an 
easier matter to secure early and late Peas than 
it is to have a full supply of good main-crop 
varieties of Peas for use in July, August, ana 
September. When the Pea season begins the 
supply immediately increases, until it beoomes 
almost a drug in the market; but this is rarely 
the case after the very hot weather sets in, and 
August Peas are often quite a rarity. I do not 
think anyone buys Pea-seed who does not intend 
to have a supply of Peas all the season ; bat how 
few accomplish this end l They either make a 
mistake in sowing them all too early, or sow in 
such a way that the plants suoonmb to the first 
spell of dry, hot weather that they have to 
contend with. The latter is a very common 
occurrence in the case of main-orop Peas. At 
the time of sowing the seed in March, April, 
May, and June the soil is moist and the atmo¬ 
sphere cool, and cultivators seem to forget that 
by the time the plants are in flower, or the crop 
is maturing, that they may have extremely hot 
and dry weather to fight against, aud this Peas 
cannot stand well. As soon as the soil becomes 
dry and hot, growth ceases, and if the podB are 
not formed most of them will fail to do so, 
and if the Peas are swelling they will 
fail to gain flow er. Mulching and watering will 
help a little to prevent this ; but in a very hot 
summer they will generally fail, in spite of all 
such temporary attention, and the only way of 
contending successfully with the dry weather 
and ensuring a continuous supply of Peas is to 
prepare for it before sowing tho seed. This is 



best done by throwing out trenches for the row** 
to a depth of 1 foot or so ; then place a good 
layer of manure in each trench and dig it down 
as deeply as possible. Sow the seeds on the top 
of this, and cover oyer ^h # little soil from 
the edge of the trenAhV And 1 AloMi t!he result when 
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hot weather oomea. Peaa treated in this way 
are sown about 9 inches from the turfeoe, and 
the roots soon penetrate down to the manure, 
and the m a in portion of them are then soon 
■afeiy away from the influenoe of the sun and 
drought. I have seen surface-sown Peas fail 
altogether, while those put down on the trenoh 
plan blossomed, podded, and re main ed green and 
tender until the orop was naturally exhausted. 
Bound-ended Peas may be sown in trenches 
during all the early spring months j but I have 
known wrinkled ones fail in them in January and 
February, particularly where the ground was wet 
and heavy. But from the beginning of March 
onwards all kinds may be sown in trenches with 
impunity—in short, no Peas should be sown 
after that time without being put in trenches. 
Borne good main-crop Peaa, amongst many 
varieties, are the following: Ne Plus Ultra, 
Telephone (figured on p. 195), Telegraph, British 
Queen, Veitch’s Perfection, ana Huntinndo- 
nian. ft 


CULTURE OF MUSHROOMS. 
Dueins the last few years there has been a great 
increase in the market supply of home-grown 
Mushrooms, as the market-gardeners are getting 
to understand the culture of this valuable vege¬ 
table far better than a few years ago; but in 
private gardens, especially those of limited size, 
the Mushroom is looked on as beyond the 

r >wer8 of ordinary mortals to cultivate. Now, 
do not wish to imply that Mushrooms can be 
grown anywhere and anyhow, for to get a oon- 
stant, reliable Bupply, special means must be 
adopted; but many amateurs would be proud 
to grow even a few dishes of Mushrooms in their 
own gardens, and I would recommend them to 
try the following plan—viz.: Take out a trenoh 
m the open garden as if for Celery, only rather 
? f i 1 i < ^ er ~ 8a y> 3 f®et wide by 2 feet deep—and 
fill this with stable-manure, mixed up with 
road-scrapings and garden-soil in sufficient 
quantity to keep it from heating violently. 

A rn? treAd m V6r y hard » ftnd w hen it is 
milk warm, putin pieces of spawn, about 1 foot 
apart, cover with about 3 inches of soil, and 
beat down very hard. Cover the surface with 
litter, and in August and September you will 
probably get abundance of the finest solid 
Mushrooms that it is possible to grow. Another 
plan that suits amateur cultivators well is when 
making up Cucumber and Melon-beds or even 
outdoor beds for Vegetable Marrows or Ridge 
Cucumbers to insert pieces of Mushroom-spawn 
in the. beds after the heat has declined, and 
leave it to fill the bed with spawn. The Mush¬ 
room seldom appears until the autumn, but such 
beds, will in many cases prove even more pro¬ 
ductive than those made up specially in Mush¬ 
room-houses ; and even in cold frames, if the 
young Mushrooms are found to be showing 
freely at the approach of winter, a good thick 
covering at the sides and top of the frame will 
keep them safe, as they do not need light, and 
the less artificial heat there is used in their cul¬ 
ture the more solid will they be. There is a good 
deal more mystery made of the growing of 
Mushrooms than there is any need for. 

_ _ J„ G., Sant 8 . 

TOMATO NOTES. 

Planto under glass, though everywhere much 
more backward than usual, as far as I have seen, 
are growing freely at last; but the frequent and 
violent alternations of temperature are very 
j r y| D 8» wd necessitate constant care and widely 
different treatment from day to day. One day 
the weather is cold and wet, necessitating the 
use of fire-heat and keeping the house as close 
as possible, while the next, maybe, is so hot and 
drying that every ventilator, excepting, perhaps, 
those direotly facing to windward, has to be 
thrown fully open, and the plants freely 
sprinkled overhead to keep them up at all. This 
may seem at variance with the frequently re¬ 
peated statement that Tomatoes succeed best in 
a dry atmosphere. So they do; but it must be 
borne in mind that the season is young yet, and 
the plants have not yet gained the substanoe 
that they will possess by-and-bye j they are, in 
owe and many others, not too well 
established. Until they begin fruiting, it is bad 
policy to water them at all freely at the roots ; 
while, lastly; I regard it as most unwise to close 
a tomato-house, eepfesially in warm! weather. 
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with a view to retaining either moisture or 
warmth. 

Ventilation must be freely given under almost 
any circumstances, and either moisture or warmth 
be supplied by artificial means as required. A 
close and moist atmosphere, whether warm or 
oold, is one of the most common causes of disease, 
and should be most carefully avoided. Under 
no circumstances ought Tomatoes to be shaded. 
All the sun our dnll and cloudy skies afford is 
not a whit too much for them. Under the con¬ 
ditions of bright sun and drying wind, with no 
shade and free ventilation, evaporation is 
naturally very rapid, and this muBt be made 
good by artificial means. A fairly dry atmos¬ 
phere is highly desirable, but overdrying is 
exhaustive, ana should be avoided ; in all things 
moderation should be studied. I have known 
young plants to drop all their first blooms 
through being kept too dry—this is carrying 
things too far. Avoid muoh manure. A little 
is all very well if the soil is naturally poor, but 
let it be well decayed and sweet. Free drainage 
is essential, and as porosity of the soil tends to 
the same end, this should be used in a moder¬ 
ately rough oondition—not too finely broken 
up. Burnt or charred earth is excellent for 
Tomatoes. I have seen them growing well in 
“ ballast ” (burnt olay) alone, mixed freely with 
ordinary soil. Something of the kind keeps the 
whole open and sweet, as well as adding appre¬ 
ciably to its fertility. The new variety known 
as Conference (syn., Chiswick Hybrid), is doing 
well with me. The srowth is very stout ana 
compact, and the medium-sized, smooth round 
fruit sets with remarkable certainty and 
freedom.—B. C. R. 


824.— Management of an Asparagus- 

bed.—The plants seem to be worn out, or it 
may be a question whether they ever were of 
any value. If time can be spared to remove the 
seeds it is desirable to do so, before they drop 
off naturally, as if allowed to remain they fall 
upon the ground, getoovered over, and vegetate 
next year, forming troublesome weeds. The 
old stems should be out over and be removed as 
soon as the leaves beoome yellow. Salt is a 

g ood fertiliser for Asparagus-beds, and should 
e used freely early in the year ; but in order 
to obtain thick succulent heads of Asparagus, 
the beds should be prepared first by trenching 
the ground up to a depth of between 2 feet ana 
3 feet, the ground to be drained, if neoessary. 
During the prooess of trenching I put in three 
good layers of manure, one in the bottom of the 
trench ; then a spit of soil is thrpwn over it 
from the next trench, the loose earth also being 
thrown in and levelled ; next, another layer of 
manure and another spit of soil, and a shovelling 
of earth ; another layer of manure is sandwiched j 
between this and the top spit. The whole space 
of ground on which tne Asparagus is to be 
planted, as well as the alleys between the beds, 
should be thus trenched. Plant one-year-old 
plants just as they start to grow in the spring, 
or, if plants are not available, seeds may be 
sown.—J. D. E. 

825 —Tomatoes In a cool-house.— Set 
the plants out at onee—not a day ought to be 
lost. Plant them out in rows, 18 inohes apart, 
and 18 inohes from plant to plant, arranging them 
in diagonal lines. Four rows at this distance 
could hardly be got m a 7 feet border, so be 
content with three; far better allow 6 inches 
more between the rows than permit any crowd¬ 
ing, especially in the case of strong-growing 
kinds, like Perfection. The border must be 
well-drained, and the soil not overrioh; good 
turfy loam with a little soot is best* Do not 
give more water at the root than just to keep 
the foliage fresh until some fruit is set ana 
swelling, and give plenty of air at all times, 
except for the first few days after planting. 
The absence of side ventilators is a disadvan¬ 
tage, but you must keep the roof-lights open 
day and night, unless very oold or stormy, and 
set the door open on warm days. Should very hot 
weather set in, you had better take a pane of glass 
out here and there along the bottom of the roof. 
Tie the plants upsecurely, but not tightly, tostout 
stakes as they grow, the outside rows to wire 
strained 9 inohes from the glass, pinoh out all 
lateral growths, allowing only one stem to eaoh 
plant. Keep the atmosphere rather dry, as a 
rule, especially in damp weather, but if Very hot 
and dry syringe the plants once or twioe daily. 


Give liquid-manure made from guano, Ac., rather 
freely when the plants beoome heavily laden with 
fruit.—B. 0. R. 

811 .—Cucumber - frame light*. Jeo., 
for TomatOOB. —Anything of this kind cornea 
in very useful for growing a summer crop of 
Tomatoes, bat yoa must lose no time now in 
getting the plants to work. The best way to 
utilise the lights, Ao., is to construct a rough or 
temporary house in an open and sonny part of 
the garden ; the size must be regulated by the 
quantity of material at oommand, and the 
struotnre—or let us say erection—may be either 
a lean-to against a south, south-east, or south¬ 
west wall, if there is one, or otherwise a span. 
The shelter of a glass roof only improves the 
oh&noes of a good orop of Tomatoes wonderfully, 
enabling the plants to be set out earlier than 
could be done in the open, protecting them from 
the effects of oold, stormy, and especially of wet 
weather, utilising the son-heat to the utmost, 
and carrying on the plants some weeks later in 
the autnmn than if they were quite outside, while 
artificial heat is of no great oonseqnenoe, and, 
indeed, seldom required from May till October. 
The usual size of frame-lights is 6 feet by 4 feet, 
so that supposing there are half-a-dozen of them, 
a rough span-rooted house about 12 feet in length, 
and, allowing for the pitoh of the roof, abont 9 
feet wide, may be constructed, with ths help of 
some quartering and a few boards, in a lew 
hours. I should always reoommend a span 
roof in preference to a lean - to, as ths 
plants get more light, and there are other 
advantages, but a lean-to will answer the pur¬ 
pose nearly as well, if more convenient. Sup¬ 
posing a span to be deoided upon, a good way is 
to fix a wall-plate of stout quartering—5 inches 
by 2 inohes will do nioely—on posts about 
18 inohes from the ground, one on eaoh side. 
Two 9-inoh boards nailed on will form the walls, 
but I prefer to out the uppei* one in lengths, 
and hinge it to the plates, to open and serve as 
side ventilators, for Tomatoes need plenty of 
fresh air in fine weather. Now you may fix 
some 4-inch by 2-inoh rafters and a ridge plank 
to support the lights, or else simply lean and 
nail the lights together at the top to support 
themselves. But to make a good job of it some 
! provision ought to be made for ventilation at 
the top, so that it is better to use rafters 
9 inohes or a foot longer than the lights, and to 
the ridge plank to hinge some lengths of wide 
board so aa to overlap the top of the lights 
when down, and open to admit air at wilL The 
ends must be filled up in some way, except 
where the door comes at one extremity ; glass is 
best, though rather troublesome, but for 
ordinary purposes a few boards nailed on will 
do sufficiently well. Never mind about a few 
cracks; Tomatoes like plenty of air, so they will 
do no harm. Sink the path a foot, to give head 
room, and raise the borders about 6 inohes. Set 
out two or three rows of plants on eaoh side, 
and train the outer rows to wires fixed near the 
glass, the inner ones to stout stakes plaoed up¬ 
right.—B. C. R. 

818 .—Culture of short Horn Carrots. 

-♦-There are several varieties of Horn Carrots. 
Seedsmen both at home and on the Continent 
appear to have taken some pains in selection. 
The French Horn is best for early foroing, and 
possibly also for oulture on warm borders. I 
have sown French Horn Carrots on a warm out¬ 
side border in February, and had Carrots large 
enough to pull by the middle of May in a favour¬ 
able season, but it could not be done this year. 
Of course, under glass on a gentle hot-bed the 
Carrots will come muoh earlier. It should be 
stated also that Horn Carrots are usable when 
as thick as one's finger, and some of the roots 
reach this size when others are quite small, and 
by drawing out those preoociousplanta the later 
ones have a better chance. For this reason 
early Horn Carrots need not be thinned mnoh. 
I have always been in the habit of sowing early 
Horn Carrots monthly from February till the 
first or second week in July for the purpose 
of keeping up a supply of young roots. The 
July sowing will produce young Carrots in 
winter.—E. H. 

813.—Topping Broad Beans, Ato.— Ithastsss the 
produotion of Beans to nip off ths tops as soon as ths 
blossoms expand. If the black dolphin-flies are present, they 
always settle on the top of the plants first, and by nipping 
off the points and taking them away, the orop is saved. 
If there an no flies, a little bit may be out off the tops 
with a sharp knife — E. K. f| 
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HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

IVIES IN POTS. 

Thi Ivy has, I think, unfortunately, somewhat 
fallen into disuse as a pot-plant with the changes 
in the fashion of decorations. The illustration 
that is here given of a pot Ivy shows how well 
this climbing plant is fitted for such a purpose, 
and no variegated variety is better than madeir- 
ensis variegata—the one figured—for this treat¬ 
ment. Thereare many ways of training pot Ivies. 
When the plant was in full favour it was not 
uncommon to find it trained to a standard or 
unbrella shape, but such forms should not V)« 
adopted. There is not the slightest need of 
them, but for the pyramid and bush specimens 
I have a good word. It is these that 
are grown for the oorridors, conserva¬ 
tories attached to the dwelling-house, 
and terraces, and nothing is better 
for dark corners than the glossy green¬ 
leaved Ivy. It seems to assume a 
richer polish away from the sunlight, 
as we see it when used as an edging to 
beds in the shade, or covering the 
ground with greenery under a spread¬ 
ing tree that throws too dense a shade 
for Grass to thrive. Those who have 
dark oorridors, houses, or porches 
that will not suit flowers should try 
the dark green-leaved Ivies, as Eme¬ 
rald Green, or Gem, which never fails, 
and looks fresh and rich even in the 
depth of winter. The great point in 
their culture is to begin well by giving 
a loamy soil and plenty of water. 

Beyond an occasional syringing to 
remove dust and dirt, and the removal 
of a few straying shoots, nothing need 
be done. What oould be simpler? 

There are some kinds that will not 
thrive under this treatment. They 
are chiefly the small variegated sorts 
that require much nursing to develop 
the beautifully marked leafage that 
is their chief charm. The 

Bist for pots are elegantissima, 
algierienois, the rich glossy-leaved 
lucida, madeirensis variegata, lobata 
major, sagittefolia, Emerald Gem, 
grandifolia, minima, and argentea 
minor. With the exception of elegan¬ 
tissima, argentea minor, and ma- 
deirensis variegata, these are green¬ 
leaved Ivies. The tenderest is ma¬ 
deirensis variegata, and it seems to 
need protection from frosts and keen 
winds. The young shoots frequently 
get browned by cold, and occasionally 
the plant is killed, but its bright 
variegation and richness as an edging 
or pot plant are unique in the Ivy 
way. The Tree-Ivies, as arborescens, 
are of great value for the conserva¬ 
tory ; their forked and characteristi¬ 
cally twisted branches form a rounded 
massive head, which bears abundant 
masses of flower and fruit. The usual 
way in which these are formed is by 
grafting the variety that is wanted 
on the shoots of the Irish Ivy, kept 
in pots, and tended in a way to ensure 
speedy union of the two. There is 
nothing more to do than to pot the 
plants on as necessary, water freely, 
and prune in any shoots that spoil a 
luxuriant, bushy growth. In the 
summer months plunge the plants out- 
of-doors in some shady, sheltered spot 
in coal-ashes, keep the soil moist, and 
the leaves syringed when required. There are 
many odd oorners in gardens that will provide a 
home for Ivies in the summer months. There 
is another form of training that has its advan¬ 
tages, and this is the "pyramid.” It is very 
simple, oonaiating merely in growing the plant 
on for two years, then shifting it into large pots 
and inserting strong stakes to which to train 
the stems. Twist the side shoots round the 
plant to hide the stakes, and these should be 
tied together at the top to form an even, leafy 
specimen. The thing is then accomplished. It 
is only necessary to give careful attention to 
the plants by watering when required, and re¬ 
newing the soil after about three years, when it 
will possibly show signs of exhaustion. Repot 
again into the same fized pots, anduto loamy 
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soil, with a little manure added, as advised pre¬ 
viously. There is yet another form—via., the 
“ bush,” which, as only the arborescent varieties 
should be grown for this purpose, is not trouble¬ 
some to manage. The anwrescent or tree kinds 
make a dense, compaot head that requires neither 
pruning, except an occasional cutting back in 
summer of an unruly shoot, nor any attention 
other than needed by the pyramid-trained plants. 
If variegated varieties are used for this kind of 
work—and I do not recommend their use too 
freely—poor soil will best bring out the fulness 
of the leaf colouring. E. 

821 .—Campanula fragilis In a 'win¬ 
dow. —Yes, this plant ought to thrive well in 
an east window ; but how is it that with an east 


Oca Readers* Illcstratioicb : The variegated i V y u a pot plant Engraved 
for GARDmcnro Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. J. * 

Armagh, Ireland. 


aspect the sun does not reach the window until 
the afternoon? Five-inch pots are quite large 
enough for the plants the first year, and, indeed, 
afterwards also, as a rule, as they do not need 
very much root-room. I have always grown 
them in this size, very seldom using a 6-inoh pot 
except for an extra fine specimen.—B. C. R. 

776.— Chrysanthemums for window 
decoration. —Pots 8 inches in diameter would 
be large enough for the plants named by S. S.” 
for window deooration ; indeed, some few sorts 
might be grown in 7-inch pots, such as Mrs. G. 
Rundle (6 feet), Peter the Great (5 feet), Mrs. 
Alpheus Hardy (4 feet 6 inches), and Beverley 
(7 feet). In addition to the two former-named, 
Lady Selborne (5 feet), Elaine (6 feet), Edwin 
Molyneux (5 feet), Etoile de Lyon (7 feet). Belle 


Panle (10 feet), Mad. C. Audiguier (12 feet), and 
Fair Maid of Guernsey (8 feet) may be out down. 
In addition to the heights given to each plant 
above, when growing naturally under good treat¬ 
ment the following are the heights of the remain¬ 
ing seta: Dr. Maoary (4 feet 6 inohes), Mrs. Beale 
(6 feet), Avalanche (4 feet), Snowstorm (5 feet 
6 inohes), Empress of India (6 feet), Meg Mer- 
rilies (4 feet), Jardin dee Plantes (5 feet), Mrs. 
H. Connell (0 feet), Cuilingfordi (4 feet 6 inches), 
Trilby (5 feet), M. Astorg (4 feet).—E. M. 

A GOOD WINDOW PLANT. 

DlPLAOTTl (MIMULU8) OLUTINOSC8. 

This plant, which is one of the Mirnulus family, 
though hard-wooded, is not so well known as it 
deserves to be. It is as hardy as a 
Zonal Pelargonium, and being as 
easily cultivated, it contributes to the 
group of flowers fit for a room. The 
rich Aprioot colour of its flowers, 
which is so effective, and which tones 
so exquisitely with the warm-browns, 
olive-greens, and soft-greys which 
are now found in the best style of fur¬ 
nishing. It has also the merit of be¬ 
ing almost continually in flower— 
that is to say, it is easy to have a 
specimen in full blossom from April 
to November, by cultivating several 
specimens, and allowing eaon one to 
rest alternately with another. Cut¬ 
tings grow' without difficulty in light 
sandy soil, and may be struck at any 
time during the summer. If strong 
autumn plants are needed they should 
be put in early in February, in slight 
heat, and grown on quickly through 
the summer. The Diplacus looks best 
when trained over a wire balloon- 
shaped trellis, for it has rather an un¬ 
tidy habit if left to itself, and the 
mass of blossoms which it will thus 
produce give much the effect of an 
Azalea of the hardy American kind, 
of the same soft shade of Apricot. 
An 

Old plant is best for this pur¬ 
pose, which should be cut back rather 
hard in March and repotted, after 
shaking away most of the old soil, 
io a rich, light compost of leaf mould, 
loam, and a little sand and soot. 
Not that this plant is very particular 
as to soil, but it so thoroughly enjoys 
itself in a good compost, and briDgs 
such a profusion of blooms, that it 
is a pity to starve it. After pot¬ 
ting it should Imj given the warmest, 
sunniest corner available, and very 
soon it will be covered with loDg 
sprays of new wood. The wire bal¬ 
loon trellis can now be put on, and 
these sprays, which sho ul each be 
covered with buds, tied down- They 
will soon break out again a&d cover 
the wires. Soot-water, or a rich top- 
dressing of fresh soil and soot, may 
now be given in small quantities, for, 
with good treatment, a plan t will con- 
tiuue to flower for many months, only 
requiring an occasional cu tting out of 
olu wood and & shift (or top-dressing) 
to make it again a mass of bloom. 
This Diplacus can also be used as a 
bedding-plant, wnen it grows very 
freely and supplies a rare tint in 
ribbon-bordering, which is particu- 
larlyeffeetive with dark-purple Pan¬ 
sies as an edging. J. L. R. 

Ferns for cutting.— Adiantum cuneatum 
is still the best for cutting. The Adiantum 
grown in private gardens rarely sUnds when 
cut, different to that produced by the market 
growers, who treat this Fern so as to enable it 
to keep fresh for some time after it is cut. In 
place of having their plants crowded and over¬ 
hung with other things in shaded houses, the 
Adiantum is grown where nothing else interferes 
with its getting all the light possible. The plants 
are kept well up to the glass, and no more shade 
is usea than necessary to prevent soorching.—T. 

763.- Black-beet lea In a kitchen.-" Beetle 
will And for destroying blackbeetles ad excellent remedy 
in procuring the common Bracken Fern, and strewing it 
on the floor at night. The beetles feed upon this and die, 
end the living ones feed on fchwn and die also —Mabel 
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FRUIT. 

MELONS IN FRAMES. 

Growers of Melons for private nee not unfre- 
qaently oommit an error in nnderoropping and 
overfeeding, with the natural result that the 
individual fruits—handsome, no doubt—become 
too large for small families. The quality, more* 
over, is not improved upon, but quite the reverse, 
by the immoderate use of stimulants, which force 
Melons beyond their normal size, as may be 
noted when the seeds do not half fill the oavities. 
The exhibitor, as a matter of oourse, must have 
big Melons for his oolleotions of fruit, otherwise 
he loses a point or two; but when he approaohee 
the flavour classes, he takes the happy medium, 
well knowing that the same judges, mayhap, 
will employ another sense as their standard in 
awarding the honours. This being so, we may 
assume that the medium Melons are the best, 
and as the best sometimes are very had, all 
parties concerned in their production, disposal, 
and consumption may benefit by growing smaller 
fruits and more of them. 

Small Melons, as a matter of oourse, can be 
grown in the most approved houses simply by 
allowing individual plants to carry three fruits 
instead of two, six instead of four, and so on ; 
but where good frames are at command and 
summers provd fairly hot, the supply may be 
greatly increased and extended from July until 
the autumn. May, as I have often stated, is 
the best month for putting out frame Melons 
and Cucumbers, for not only is the whole sum¬ 
mer before them, but at this particular time the 
bedding plants or the forced Potatoes have been 
cleared out, and these useful structures are 
standing more or less idle. If well managed, 
the fruit from these May plants should be ripe 
by the middle of July, and, considering that 
frame Melons are moderately perpetual, the 
supply will be good for three or four weeks when 
the June set will be coming in, and last, but not 
least important, the third sowing should give 
most acceptable crops for the hot shooting days 
early in September. There should be no set 
time for sowing, as seeds are plentiful and ger 
minate as freely as Mustard; therefore, young 
stock should be raised at short intervals, and as 
regularly thrown away if not wanted when 
showing signs of becoming pot-bound—that is, 
where pots are used, the better plan being found 
in a single-light frame for a nursery and small 
squares of sound turf for sowing the seeds 
upon. A 

Steady bottom-beat, I msy say, is impera¬ 
tive, and 80 degs. is better than yO degs. but 
where existing beds retain some latent heat and 
fresh linings can be applied, it is more than 
probable they may be renovated without going 
to the trouble or running the risk of getting too 
muoh heat by pulling them to pieces and re¬ 
building. We sometimes see economical gar¬ 
deners cutting a trenoh a foot or so in width 
longitudinally through the centre of an old bed, 
filling in with hot material, which revives the 
whole, and after beating it as hard as a sod of 
loam they lay the oompost at once immediately 
over it. Another advantage they gain by eleva¬ 
ting the frame, as the plants must nave 18 inches 
of head-room, is an equal depth of soil for the 
roots at the outset. We sometimes hear inex¬ 
perienced persons say the stems of Melons may 
be earthed, provided the seed-leaves are not 
buried; but it is a case of the pitcher to the 
well—it may be done for a time with impunity, 
but more likely than not the lightest of cover¬ 
ings may result in oankerand collapse when the 
frame becomes full of foliage. The ridges 
or hills, on the oontrary, should be raised 
to their extreme height, and upon these 
the balls must be so elevated that water cannot 
reach the necks of the plants when flooding 
becomes necessary. This high and dry posi¬ 
tion of the roots is the best preliminary pre¬ 
ventive of canker near the surface, as the roots 
and stems up to the ootyledons soon become 
hard and woody. Then, in order to keep the 
vines firm and wiry, the compost, sound heavy 
loam and lime rubble, should be poor rather than 
rioh, and by no means excessive in quantity. 
Two cubic feet of this oompost, resting on turves, 
Grass side downwards ana thoroughly rammed, 
is ample for each plant, as the roots foraging for 
a living will take oopious supplies of warm, 
dilated liquid when the swelling crop renders 


Managing the plants.— The method ef 
pinohing the point out of each when it has made 
from four to six rough leaves is well under¬ 
stood to mean the production of four vines of 
eqnal strength, and when those trained diag¬ 
onally nearly touch the sides of the frames, two 
at baok, two at front, the next pinching will re- 
snlt in a flush of fruit-bearing laterals. All that 
show female flowers may extend until the fruit 
is set, when they must be pinched to prevent 
crowding. Others which do not show may be 
stopped at the first joint, when the second 
laterals will shew and swell fruit if it is wanted. 
When the orop is secured a little more loam 
may be added to the hills and firmly rammed, 
but water must be sparingly supplied until the 
Melons are the sise of duck a eggs, when 
there will be little danger of their turn¬ 
ing yellow from generous feeding and over¬ 
head syringing. Here it may be well to hark 
back to say the vines, if possible, should be kept 
dear of the bed by the early formation of a 
rough trellis of slating laths or Kidney Bean 
sbioks, or lacking these humble materials, the 
deep parts back and front may be filled in with 
Birch faggots.or a few Pea-stioks. The lining 
throughout must be regularly scoured with warm 
material, and the lights covered with mats at 
night, not only to keep in heat, but to prevent 
the escape of moisture when a bright moon 
exerts her influence. The crop may be regulated 
to secure small or medium fruit by thinning, 
and crowding being injurious as well as 
dangerous, all spray and useless laterals must 
be out without breaking the main foliage. A 
little air must be given very early on fine 
mornings, and gradually increased until the 
temperature stands fully 80 degs. When this I 
gives way reduction must be rapid and dosing! 
early, a sun-heat of 90 degs., with an overhead 
bath, being most acceptable until the fruit shows 
signs of netting. Then more air, less water, and 
plenty of sun-heat will form suitable ripening 
conditions. _ W, 

PLANTING VINES IN JUNE. 

Many amateur gardeners are under the impres¬ 
sion that Vines can only be successfully planted 
in the winter or spring; but that is a mistake, 
because I know from experience that equally as 
good results, and sometimes better, are obtained 
from planting young Vines in June. There are 
more reasons than one why this should be so, 
one of them being that the plants are then in 
active growth, and when carefully planted they 
continue to grow on without any check; and 
another reason is, that when a new border is to 
be made there is more ohanoe of the weather 
being fine and dry in the late spring months 
than in the autumn or winter, and when the 
ingredients of a Vine-border are put together in 
a comparatively dry state there is'a much better 
chanoe for the Vine-roots to run into the oom¬ 
post quickly than is the case when the soil is 
moved about when it is wet. It is also some¬ 
times more convenient to plant at this time of 
year than in the spring, where new houses, for 
instance, have been erected.' In such oases there 
is no reason whatever why the Vines should not 
be planted as soon as the houses are ready. I 
could go on giving other reasons why the present 
is a suitable time—if not the best season for 
planting Vines—but I think I have written 
enough in that way.' What I should like to say 
now is that Vines planted in the spring often 
oause amateurs some anxiety because they do 
not quite understand their Behaviour. It is a 
common occurrence when dormant Vines are 
planted for them to start growing away in the 
spring for a few weeks, ana then come to a sud¬ 
den stop. When such is the case, there is no 
cause to worry about them. The growth they 
make early in the season is the result of the 
stored-up sap. When this is exhausted, or 
used up, the canes discontinue growing for a 
time, until the newly-made leaves oause new 
roots to form. As soon as the latter become 
active, the canes will start growing again. This 
is digressing, perhaps, from the heading of this 
note, but I nave done so for the purpose of say¬ 
ing that young Vines, in the oondition I have 
referred to—which are halting in their growth, so 
to speak—are liable to be attacked at that time 
with 

Red-spider or mildew, unless carefully 
managed. It is a good plan to syringe them 
with clear water every evening when the house 


is closed, and if mildew attacks the leaves they 
should be dusted with sulphur immediately. 
When they oommenoe to grow again they will 
not be nearly so liable te be attacked with 
either of these enemies as before. To return to , 
the subjeot of planting young Vines, I may 
remark that for ordinary people there is no 
neoessity to make a great outlay for a Vine- 
border. The main point is to give them a fairly- 
large root-run. A border 4 feet wide, the length 
of the house, whether inside or out, will last 
them for five years ; and then the width may 
be inoreased 2 feet with advantage. If there is 
the ohoice of a good loamy soil and the addition 
of a peck of half-inch bones to every foot run of 
border, by all means seoure them ; but there is 
no reason whatever why anyone should deprive 
himself of a few Grapes if he has the oom- 
mend of a fairly-good garden-soil that will 
grow good Cauliflowers or Onions. There is a 
good deal more depends on the subsequent 
management than in the ingredients that consti¬ 
tute the border for the roots. Cropping the 
Vines too early and too heavily when they are 
young is a muoh more fruitful source of failure 
than an indifferently-made border. There is no 
difficulty in obtaining young Vines that will be 
ready for planting after the third week in June. 

It ought not, however, to be delayed muoh after 
that time. The plants should be procured in 
8-inoh or 9-inoh pots, and be transferred to the 
berder without disturbing the roots. Press some 
fine, sandy soil firmly all round the ball of earth, 
and then give a moderate watering, after which 

E laoe a mulch of half-rotten manure or long 
tter on the border, to prevent a too rapid 
escape of moisture. With regard to the manage¬ 
ment of the inside of the house, it will be neces¬ 
sary to 

Shade the young Vines for ths first ten days 
in bright weather. During the same interval 
give as little air as possible all the time the ther¬ 
mometer does not show a heat of above 90 degs. 
in the day. Keep the temperature at the figure I 
have mentioned as nearly as circumstances will 
permit, and syringe the Vines regularly and 
every part of the house three times a day until 
the shading is discontinued, when syringing of 
the Vines most be dispensed with, but plenty of 
atmospheric moisture must be given by damping 
the floor. After this time more air must bn 
riven, but not sufficient in bright weather to 
lower the temperature below 80 degs. With 
regard to the treatment of the growth, my ad¬ 
vice is to let it rambls in its own way, and do 
not stop any of the laterals, Ac. Keep the 
centre cane and the lateral growth loosely tied 
to the wires, and that is aU that is required. 
This treatment is acting on the principle of the 
more leaves ths more roots, and I know, from 
my own experience, that it is right, and that it 
will lead te earlier and more satisfactory results 
than planting dormant Vines in spring, or by 
pursuing a persistent oourse of stopping the 
young growth several times during the season. 

_ J.GC. 

808. — Vines on the “long-rod” 
system. —-This consists in taking up young 
rods from the bottom of the Vine annually, and 
cutting out the old ones wbioh bore the ourrent 
year’s orops. The system is very simple, and 
answers well enough, especially m the oase of 
old Vines where the roots have rambled away* 
Where the rafter is a long one, a modification 
of the system will suit better.—E. H. 

-The “ long-rod ” system is really more 

easy for amateurs to understand and work out 
than growing the Vines on what is known as the 
“ spur ” system. Briefly, to describe it, I may 
tell you that the rods whioh have produced the 
orop are out dean away as soon as the Grapes 
are consumed. Previous to this, a young rod 
has been taken up from near the bottom, which 
is to bear fruit the following year. This, in its 
turn, is out out to make room for another. 
Under this system the Vines have to make fresh 
rods every year.—J. C. C. 

-- This system of pruning Vines has gone 

out of fashion in nearly all good gardens, and 
the younger generation of gardeners probably 
know very little about it. The “spur” system is 
by far the best, and as it is universally practised 
by those who grow Grapes exclusively for mar¬ 
ket, as well as in private gardens, “ A Young 
Beginner ” would ao well to take heed of this 
and act accordingly. The " long-rod ” system 
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simply oonalsta in training up numerous young 
rods annually and pruning them so that they 
become the bearing wood the following season, 
to be out out and replaced with fresh rods in 
their turn; but on this system the fruit 
is irregularly placed over the area of the roof 
glass, and some parts become much crowded 
with wood, while other portions are not so well 
furnished. A modification of this practice may 
be adopted for some of the shy bearing varieties 
—suoh as Cannon Hall Muscat, for instance— 
so far as to remove the old rods about every 
third year; but even on the ‘ ‘ short-spur ” system 
of pruning it is better to keep up a succession 
of young rods, so that even free-bearing varieties 
may have the old rods replaced with new ones 
after the fifth or sixth year of their formation. 
- J. D. E. 

820.—Strawberries in cool-houses. 

—The fruit usually ripens from two to three 
weeks earlier in an unheated house than that in 
the open beds. About a dozen berries, weighing 
half to three-quarters of an ounce a-piece, is a 
good crop for a 6-inch pot, to that half a pound 
of fruit may be reckoned a good return. But 
the most productive plants 1 have ever seen 
were planted out permanently in low brick pits, 
artificial heat would be required to get ripe 


then be able to reduce the length of the old 


a fruitful state allow only one shoot to a spur, 
and pinch off the tops when they have g r« wn 
18 inches in length. If you have not watered 
the border since April you must do so at once, 
and repeat the application once a month all the 
summer and autumn, and twice during the 
winter, in December and February.—J. C. C. 


spurs by cutting back to the young growth.— 
C. C. 

810.— Flowers on a Vine border.—I 

have grown Cai nations and Tea Roses on a 
Vine-border without doing any perceptible 
injury, and if there had been just a shade of 
deterioration in the Vines the Carnations and 
Roses enjoyed the good soil so much that I 
should have been tempted to continue them in 
that position. Neither of the above plants are 
stroug-rooting, and they ars not usually 
crowded together, and the thin mulch in sum¬ 
mer whioh Is so beneficial to the Vine-roots 
must suit the Carnations and Roses ; they do, 
in fact, less harm than strong-rooting bedding 
plants.—E. H. 

-I advise you to grow no flowers at all on 

your Vine border. 


HARDY SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

This popular and beautiful group of hardy 
flowers is perhaps more in demand at the present 
time than they have been at any period since 
their introduction to general cultivation, not 
only as subjects for the decoration of the mixed 
flower border, but also for cutting. Bunches of 
these lovely Ox-eye Daisies, from the common 
speoies of our hedge rows to the showier 
C. latifolium, C. maximum, &o., are eagerly 
sought after. The genus, taken as a whole, is 
an extremely variable one, and from the tiny 
alpine Feverfew (C. alpinnm) to the noble 
C. uliginosum (see accompanying engraving), 
it presents a wonderful variation both in habit, 
foliage, and flowers. In this genus those species 
formerly placed under Pyretnrum and Leucan 
themum are, of oourse, included, the dis¬ 
tinguishing characters between them being of a 
doubtful nature, breaking down in many cases, 
we are told, when the species are brought under 
cultivation. Their 

Cultivation, as a rule, is easy, and they 
form large showy tufts in a surprisingly short 
time. The tendency of the flowers to become 
double seems unfortunately to be developing, and 
we are being deluged with semi-duplex varieties, 
which is muoh to be regretted. The grace and 
beauty of these flowers depend on their sim 
plioity. In this connection we might point out 
the advantages of selection in the case of C. 
maximum, many of the varieties of which are 
almost perfect in habit and form, and have an 
extremely pleasing effect in gardens where the 
soil is suitable to their requirements. No one 
will doubt the value of selection in the cuse of 
the annual C. coronarium, C. oarinatum, &c.„ 
the single forms of which are most lovely. C. 
segetum, the garden forms of C. Burridgeanum, 
coronarium, carinatum, Myconis, are amongst 
the best of these annual kinds. They are in¬ 
valuable as summer flowers, their bright, gaudy 
colours being very effective in masses, the plants 
rarely assuming that weedy appearance that 
mars the beauty of so many annuals which we 
cultivate. Their culture is very simple, the 
seeds being sown where they are intended to 
bloom about the latter end of March ; the sun¬ 
nier the position the brighter and more attrac¬ 
tive will be the groups. The 


_ I know that it is sometimes 

done, but always with the result that the Vines 
are in some way injured by it. You must re- 


tnost charming and beautiful groups of our sum¬ 
mer and autumn flowers. As msy be seen in 
tho engraving, the above species is one of the 
noblest and most effective of tall-growing her¬ 
baceous plants, forming tine tufts 6 feet to 
8 feet in height, the stout stems terminating in 
loose clusters of white flowers larger than those 
of the Ox-eye Daisy. This species is one of the 
lvest to open its flowers, and on this account 
it should, if possible, be planted in a sunn) posi¬ 
tion, sheltered from the north and east The 
most beautiful group of this plant I have ever 
«een was in a cottage garden, where, sheltered 
by the cottage and in the enjoy mono of all the 
light and warmth possible, it formed a splendid 
feature, the stems, loadtd with their snowy 
white bunches, falling about in the most grace¬ 
ful manner. It is a strong feeder, and requires 
* deep, nch soil to have it at its best. It may 


Orest Ox eye Daby (Cnr/aauthetuuai uliginosum). 


fruit in the first week or two in May, particu¬ 
larly in a season like the present has been ; but 
to ripen it after about the middle of the month 
it would scarcely be necessary.—B. C. R. 

809 —Peach tree for a lean to house 
—Alexander is a good early Peach, Gross Mig- 
none is a favourite mid-season variety, and 
Comet or Sea Eagle are good late sorts. You 
cannot make a mistake in choosing either of 
these, according to the time you would like to 
have the fruit ripe. The first-named variety 
generally ripens in unheated houses about the 
20th July.—J. C. C. 

- For an earlv Pe»oh-house I shouM take Hale's 

Early. It bear<t and seta freelv, and the fruit ripen* well 
Koyal George i« another good eld standard variety that 
may be relied upon in any position under glass. Dytnond, 
to oome on a little later, is a very useful Peach, and for 
the latest of all plant 3alway.—E. H. 

840.—Management of fruit trees.— 

Yon may rub off at once half of the number of 
tho youngest and weakest shoots with advan¬ 
tage, reducing the number to two or three a 
few weeks later, and out back those left in 
September as you propose doing. You may 
deal with the old trees in the same way with 
regard to nibbing off some of the shoots ; you 
must, however, leave enough to form spurs for 
another year. What shoots are left should be as 
near the wall as you jea$ get them jjyou will 


819— Bloom on Grapes —Vines ought 
not to be syringed at all, except a little early in 
the year, to keep the buds in a moist condition 
before they start into growth, and thus cause 
them to break regularly ; after this, syringing 
should be discontinued. The bloom on the 
Grapes in question has been destroyed by the 
use of the syringe, and the berries cannot at any 
time be safely syringed. The only object of 
syringing is to keep the leaves free from red 
spider, but it is better to destroy this by heating 
the pipes well, and then paiut them over with 
sulphur.—J D. E. 

841.— Vines in a greenhouse —The 

information you give clearly points to unskilful 
pruning as the cause of t he failure in the Vines 
to produce a good crop of fruit this year. Look¬ 
ing at the neglected condition the Vines were in 
last autumn, it was a mistake to prune back to 
the first bud on the spur. That mid was prob¬ 
ably sustained by a small and weak leaf Such 
dose pruning is all very well far Vines that 
have been attended to in having the shoo f s 
stopped two or three times during ihe season of 
growth ; but it did not do in your ca^e Had 
you pruned at the third bud you would havr 
had a better chance of getting some Grapes thi* 
season. It is also doubtful if the wo<>d was 
well ripened last year. To restore the Vines to 


stead. It is a native of Hud 
known as Pyrethrum serotiDum. 
the largest of the so-called < 
with fleshy, smooth, oval, la 
coarsely serrated, and semi-cl 
‘•een confused with C. maxim 
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kind of crown absent in 0. maximum. C. lati- 
folium develops large flower-heads commonly 
3 inches to 4 inches across. It is a strong grow¬ 
ing species, requiring rich soil and plenty of 
room. It may be increased by division and 
seeds. A native of Spain, Ac. C. maximum is 
nearly allied to C. pallens, from which it is dis¬ 
tinguished chiefly by its involucre and larger 
flowers. The leaves of C. maximum are more 
or less obovate, bluntly serrated, stems more or 
less branched, each carrying a single white 
flower, leafless towards the flower-heads, the 
involucre flattish, composed of numerous narrow 
bracts. Maritime Alps, Ac. C. montanum is 
the type of several useful rock plants, such as 
lanceolatum, graminifolium, heterophyllum, and 
atratum. C. pallens, as also C. alpinum and 
Tohihatchewi, both creeping species, and very 
effective when trailing ever stones, Ao., are also 
deserving of cultivation. C. Zawadski, of tufted 
habit and always more or less procumbent, bears 
numerous rose-tinted flowers all through the 
summer months. C. rotundifolium ana oera- 
tophylloides are both new, and promise to be 
useful rook plants. K. 

771.—Chrysanthemums for allow.— 

The following varieties from the list given by 

Rattye ” are the beat to grow for a group of 
six Japanese plants. It would not be wise, 
however, to restrict the number to six just now; 
all might not turn out equally satisfactory. In 
consequence, I have named more, placing them 
in their order of merit: Mile. Lacroix, Mad. 
de Sevin, Source d’Or, Elaine, Margot, Lady 
Selborne, Fair Maid of Guernsey, and James 
Salter.—B. M. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS FOR A BORDER 
599.—Such a border offers good scope for 
hardy plant culture. By early and late, I assume 
that spring and autumn flowers are wanted. 
The spring flowers will be mostly dwarf ones, 
such as the Alysaums, Anemones in great 
variety, especially fulgens and corouaria 
strains, and syivestris ; Arabis albida in masses 
will be oharming ; and running back among the 
shrubs will come the Woodruff (Asperula), Aubrie- 
tias in tufts and masses for the front, and the 
alpine Wallflowers (Cheiranthus), as well as the 
other Wallflowers. Lily pf the Valley and Solo¬ 
mon’s Seal will hold their own among the shrubs 
if a ray of light can reach them, so they are indis¬ 
pensable. Dentaria digitata and its white 
variety are uncommon but early spring flower¬ 
ing plants. Dielytras spectabilis and eximia 
must be included, and the Doronicums. Epi- 
mediums, too, always beautiful in foliage, are 
doubly effective when flowering in spring, and 
the Gentian in masses, with Hepaticas at hand, 
will be two pretty features. Hellebores—all 
the known kinds will thrive. The Old Honesty 
(Lunaria) will look well, and Forget-me-nots in 
variety and dwarf Phloxes for spring, such as 
precumben8, reptans, aetacea, and subulata are 
as important as the tall ones are for late summer 
and autumn. Primula, in many species, especi¬ 
ally the Auricula and the broad-leaved Saxi¬ 
frages or Megaseas ; these, with all bulbous 
plants—Crocuses and Snowdrops, Chionodoxa 
and Snowflakes, Crown Imperials, hosts of Nar¬ 
cissi and Tulips—are enough for anybody, and 
probably many more than can be found in one 
border in any garden. In passing, mention may 
be made of some of the great families of summer 
hardy flowers. Irises, 

Psonies, Day Lilies, and Lilies that would 
find a home in such a border. Among autumn 
flowers that would be bright and beautiful come 
Japan Anemone in red and white varieties and 
Asters; by these I mean the true perennial 
Asters, Star-worts or Michaelmas Daisies. 
These should be one of the great autumn fea¬ 
tures. The best should be planted in broad 
masses and left to support themselves, not 
planted in regular tufts and tied up like faggots. 
If any parts of the shrubbery were open and 
thin, these should be filled with them also. The 
beauty of this family alone is hardly known, 
and rarely seen in gardens. The early Chrys¬ 
anthemums, too, should be a strong feature. 
Fuchsias, hardy and good kinds, put out for the 
summer may be included, and the Torch Lilies 
°JL Tritomas are gorgeous and heightened in 
effect when backed up by shrubs. Phloxes, too, 


Digitized by 


>y shrube. Phloxes, too 
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will give great variety, whilst among dwarfir 
plants we have Coreopsis, Helenium, Soabiosa 
cauoasica, Platyoodon, Tradescantia, Sedum, 
Statice, Ac., ana flowers that are annually raised 
from seed, that will be good in autumn, include 
Zinnias,* Asters, Pentstemons, Gaillardias, Ac., 
and these are as useful for cutting as they are 
effective in groups or masses. I am sure I have 
selected quite enough, and with these a beauti¬ 
ful border can be made that will be always gay 
at required seasons with seasonable flowers. 
This would not have been possible with bedding 
plants, and there must have been muoh same¬ 
ness and repetition in planting so large an area. 
If the first outlay be apparently great it will 
never come again, whereas the worst feature of 
the bedding system is that it is an annual heavy 
expense, and at the end of the season there is 
nothing to show for it. A stock of hardy plants 
increases in value as well as beauty every year, 
__ A. H. 

SOME GOOD PLANTS FOR THE ROCK 
BORDER. 

Ik looking over the garden herd during the past 
month, several flowering plants which nave con¬ 
tributed largely to making the rock border 
bright came particularly under my notice, and I 
thought that a list of them might be useful to 
those who are fortunate enough to have a por¬ 
tion of their garden reserved for such a border. 
Phlox Nelsoni and other spring • flowering 
Phloxes deserve a prominent place, looking very 
beautiful in their various colours. The Garland- 
flower (Daphne Cneorum), a trailing plant, 
with beautiful rose-coloured flowers and sweet 
perfume, is indispensable. It thrives well in 
open vegetable matter ; but the roots will wend 
their way between the rocks and flourish. 
Varieties of Corydalis, with neat foliage and 
yellow flowers, form a great feature. The Maiden¬ 
hair Fern-plant (Thalictrum minus), with foliage 
resembling the above-named Fern, is very 
graceful. The alpine Toad-flax (Linaria 
alpina), with glaucous foliage and purple and 
orange flowers, is a handsome trailing plant, 
and, allowed to hang over a piece of rock, looks 
charming ; it is readily increased by seeds and 
outtings. Two Gentians I must remember, 
G. aoaulis, and the dwarf, deep-blue flowered 
G. versa; do not neglect them. Erinusalpinus, 
with rosy-purple flowers, is very pretty in sandy 
soil, it can also be lifted in early spring and uti¬ 
lised in small pots, together with some varieties of 
Saxifrages for the embellishment of the green¬ 
house and conservatory. Talking of Saxifrages, 
do try S. pyramidalis, the queen of the tribe; it 
has beautiful flowers produced in panicles, it also 
looks well lif tedand potted for conservatory work. 
Armeria Lauoheana and Aubrietias should be 
used also here and there. The Sandworts, especi¬ 
ally Arenaria ctespitosa, are very charming. 
This Arenaria, with its tiny green growth and 
white flowers, will soon oover a piece of sandstone 
and form quite a feature. Lastly, allow me to re¬ 
commend a plant w hich everyone ought to grow 

the Creeping Forget-me-not (Omphalodes 
verna), with handsome dear-blue flowers It is 
a fine subject for naturalisation, will flourish 
under trees, on rockwork, and anywhere you 
may put it, and increases rapidly. 

C. Berry, Felixstowe, 

CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

Few flowers are more valuable for cutting than 
these Cactus Dahlias, as the rough petals 
peculiar to them, take off, when arranged 
together, the lumpy, heavy look of the show 
varieties, and for indoor, and especially for 
church decoration, there is no flower grown that 
will yield suoh a long supply of really suitable 
blossoms as these, and to get them both early 
and late is the desire of all who have a demand 
* or After trying a good many plans, I 

find the following one as good as any for getting 
early blooms in quantity. Old roots that have 
been kept in a dry, frost-proof place are placed 
in gentle heat in February, and by the first week 
in April they have pushed out sturdy shoots, and 
are then in the best possible condition for plant¬ 
ing. The soil having been cultivated and manured 
during the preceding wrinter for their reception, 
they are put out at about a yard apart, and to 
keep them safe from frost they are covered at 
night, also on very cold days, with large flower¬ 
pots or boxes, turned bottom upwards. The 
kind of pots or boxes that are used for forcing 


Seakale answer capitally, as, if the top is taken 
off, the pot may be left on during the day when 
oold winds prevail, and the plants will be well 
established at the roots and growing freely by 
the middle of May, which is as soon as Dahlias 
can be safely trusted in the open, and then, if 
only spring-struck plants are employed, it takes 
a long time to get any flowers, but by adopting 
the plan here recommended it is easy to get 
plenty of Cactus Dahlias in July, and they will 
continue to flower just as well, until the frost of 
autumn outs them down, as the late-planted 
ones that have scarcely got into full blooming 
condition. The present has been an exceptionally 
late and trying spring, but by the aid of these 
temporary coverings, put on at night when frost 
was imminent, or hailstorms when expected, I 
have plants now with flower-buds on them that 
are well advanoed. J. G., Hants. 

826.—Garden paths.— Give the garden 
paths a dressing or two of one of the several 
liquid weed-killers that are advertised in Gar- 
deni no. If used according to instructions sent 
with them, they will kill Thistles or Couch 
Grass, or any other noxious and deep-rooting 
weeds. In using the weed-killer to be effective, 
,the great point is to put it on in dry weather, 
and after that wait to the third or fourth day 
before you deoide on its merits. I have nothing 
to say against salt as a weed destroyer, but it is 
more expensive.—J. C. C. 

-I think if you fork up your paths now and water 

them well with a stronar solution of salt water, there 
will be little fear of the reappearaeoe of the weeds after 
your paths are completed.—A. O. Butler. 

757.— Perennials for a border.— It will 

be nice to have in the border a few Rose-trees; 
of these Gloire de Dijon, Pink Monthlies, Queen 
of Bedders, and General Jacqueminot are old 
favourites, and as likely to succeed as well as any 
that I know of. They should be grown as dwarfs 
or on their own roots. To give character to the 
border, also plant bushes of Lavender, Lavender 
Cotton (Santolina), Southernwood, and Sweet 
Brier. Their scents are full of old garden 
memories. Of autumn flowering perennials: 
Michaelmas Daisies (Asters), and Perennial Sun¬ 
flowers, both double and single, are to be relied 
on. Plant also the red and white varieties of 
the lovely Japanese Anemone, one or two 
herbaceous Phloxes, some Delphiniums, Tiger, 
Orange, and Day Lilies, Globe-flower, Berga¬ 
mot, White Pinks, Tufted Pansies, Primroses, 
and Polyanthuses; also Campanulas and Irises 
will do well if the soil is light. In the autumn 
you should put in a variety of hardy bulbs, such 
as Snowdrops, Crocuses, Daffodils, and hardy 
Scillas. Some Wallflowers and Snapdragons, 
grown from seed this summer and set out in the 
autumn, will, unless the winter be very severe, 
reward you by their abundant bloom next 
spring. Any vacant spaces at the edge of the 
bed or amongst the taller plants can be fitted up 
with Mossy and Broad-leaved Saxifrages, 
Sedutns, Evergreen Candytuft, Ac., the taller 
plants will then rise as from a green carpet. Of 
course it is too late to set out Roses or summer 
flowering perennials this season, but Michaelmas 
Daisies ana Sunflowers may yet be put in. For 
this summer I think “ A. F.” must trust to 
half-hardy plants, such as Asters, French and 
African Marigolds, Annual Sunflowers, Ac. 
These can be bought cheaply by the dozen.— 
S. E. 

777.—Planting flower-beds.—If Roses 
are used for the larger orescent, they must be 
plunged in the pots (as it is too late now to do 
anything else), but it would be better to fill the 
border with flowers for summer, and plant 
Roses in November. Nothing pink will look 
well as a background to scarlet Pelargoniums. 

I should suggest Salvia patens (a brilliant blue), 
with Marguerites surrounding, and an edging of 
Perillas, and dwarf Troproolums alternating, or, 
if a bed of entirely low plants is required, dark* 
leaved Heliotropes, with Tuberous Begonias, 
carefully selected, of neat, dwarf habit, make 
an uncommon and very beautiful mixture. Pale- 
yellow Violas can still be used as an edging, if 
put out from pots. Or the dwarf blue Ageratum 
makes a pretty bed, with a few Coleus Ver- 
schaffelti as a background, and Gazanias as an 
edging, but in using the latter it is well to remem¬ 
ber that their handsome orange-blossoms, set with 
a ring of jet, always turn toward the sun, and 
are, therefore, best seen in a south border, and 
"L.T.” does not nay what the aspect of the 
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border is. Roses oould not be safely turned out 
of their pots so late as this. If they are used at 
all they must (as before said) be plunged, pot and 
all, and the white and oream-colourea Tea-Roses 
\tould be the most suitable varieties to use, with 
Mignonette between the Roses, and an edge of 
brilliant Mesembryanthemums ; but the effect of 
this bed would be better at close quarters than 
at a distance. “ L. T.” can easily select from 
the above suitable plants for both the beds. The 
scarlet Pelargoniums, with Lobelia and Pyre* 
thrum, will look well, but they are a trifle 
commonplaoe.—J. L. R. 


TRIBES AND SHRUBS. 

THE MOUTAN OR TREE P^ONY. 
The Tree Pueony, which to my mind is one of 
the noblest and most beautiful plants in the 
garden, has so far met with comparatively 
little attention in this country. There is no 
denying, however, that Tree Pcconiea can be 
grown well in many parts of England (see fine 
specimen in flower here figured). Moutan 
Paeonies are not fast-growing subjects, and the 
remark that they grow 1 foot and die baok 2 feet 
every year is peculiarly applicable in certain 
districts in England, although I fancy tkat many 
of the failures experienced in growing this flower 
successfully maybe in a large measure attributed 


plants too soon, thereby exciting growth when 
the nights are still cold and uncertain, and 
increasing the risk of their being damaged. 
Those of the Tree section, like the herbaceous 
species, are gross feeders ; the soil in which 
they are to be planted should be on the stiff 
side, rich, deep, and well-drained, bo that copious 
waterings may be given after growth has iairly 
commenced. In 182G no less than nine good 
and distinct varieties of the Moutan Pieony 
were known to florists, and to-day the varieties, 
both single and double, may be counted by the 
hundred. L. Paillet, of Paris, has been a leader 
in the production of new Tree Pajoniea for many 
years, bis stock consisting of all the best-known 
varieties, most of which have been raised on the 
Continent. Many very beautiful-named forms 
have received first-class certificates from the 
Horticultural Society, amongst the best of which 
are Carolina, Lord Macartney, Louise Mouchelet, 
Madame Laffay, M. de Vatry, odorata, Maria, 
Reine Elizabeth, a wonderful flower of great 
beauty and substance; Rinzi, Triomphe de 
Milan, Urania, Zenobia, Reine des Pays-Bas, ' 
La Ville de St. Denis, President Macmahon, , 
and many others ; indeed, one could almost fill 
a page with names and still leave some worth 
growing. As a 

Pot plant for early greenhouse work the i 
Tree Pieony is exceptionally suitable. It is, 


Tre# Pwony in flower. 


to the altogether bad system of propagation. I 
refer to the method of increasing Tree Piconies 
by grafting them on to the roots of the herba¬ 
ceous species, chiefly P. albiflora. This plan of 
Propagating Tree Pteonies was first suggested 
by Mr. Knight in Volume I. of the “Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Transactions,” and al¬ 
though it is said to have succeeded somewhat, 
it was not sufficient to encourage the practice 
generally. It seems on the face of it a very un- 
practioable proceeding to graft what is really a 
deciduous tree on to a plant with only annual 
stems. It is doubtless a quick way of produc¬ 
ing stock, but apart from the continual annoy¬ 
ance of removing these herbaceous suckers, any 
plants I have seen so manipulated have been 
extremely unsatisfactory. 1 believe this prac¬ 
tice is occasionally adopted even yet, and may 
be one reason of the absence of large bushes one 
remembers in bygone days. In many gardens 
where varieties of the Tree Pecony are grown 
a system of covering with canvas all through 
the spring is an easy way of securing the first 
and best flowers, but it seems that if the 
position most suitable to the plant be chosen 
at the outset, much labour will be saved, and 
success will not depend on the covering being 
forgotten for one night. The finest plants 
I have ever seen were grown behind a cold 
north wall, well sheltered from east winds, and 
where the foremost buds rarely made a move 
until all danger of severe frosts was past. 
Failure is often couri&Pby. covering! uft the 
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however, advisable to be sparing with heat, as 
vigorous forcing weakens the plants so much as 
to leave little hope of their flowering the suc¬ 
ceeding year. With gentle forcing, taking care 
to well ripen the growth in autumn, they do 
uncommonly well in pots, and can be used year 
after year. They might, with advantage, be 
planted out in conservatories, but always as 
near the glass as possible. A variety known to 
botanists as P. Moutan papaveracea was first 
imported to this country by Captain James 
Pendergras in the Hope, East Indiaman, for Sir 
Abraham Hume in 1802, and first flowered in 
England in 1806. Sir Abraham’s plant seems 
to have attained large dimensions, as about 
1824 it is reported to have formed a bush 7 feet 
high, and something like 40 feet in circum¬ 
ference, and in the spring of 1824-25 produced 
660 healthy flower-buds, many of which were 
taken off to ensure greater size in the remainder. 
Usually single-flowered, it sometimes in certain 
seasons produces a greater proportion of semi¬ 
double flowerB, but always in abundance. D. 

613.—' Wireworms and oil cake —I 

am much obliged to “A. H.” (see Gardening, 
May 23rd, pagfe 151), for answering my questions 
as to the bursting of wireworms whioh had fed 
on oil cake. I am sorry the notes he took have 
been lost. From what he says I do not see that 
there iB any proof that the wireworms which 
died burst; but, after all, that is a mere detail, 
for if they die it matters little from a gardener’s 


point of view whether they burst or ahHveli 
“A. H.’s ” experiment Was hot, however, quite 
satisfactory, as the WireWorms apparently had 
no chances of varying their food in any Way» 
and a diet consisting entirely of oil-cake is very 
unnatural for them. Then there is no proof 
that the soil ih the bo* was kept properly moist. 
It is possible “A. H.” allowed it at times to 
become too dry, there being no plants growing 
in the box to show that this was the case. An 
experiment made some time ago on this subject 
showed a very different result. Two boxes were 
planted with Oita ; in each the same number of 
wireworms was placed, and in one box several 
pieces of oil-cake were laid. The result was 
that the Oats in the box in which there was no 
cake were much injured, whilst those in the 
other box showed hardly any signs of having 
been attacked, and the wireworms throve better 
and lived longer than those which had no 
oil-cake.— G. S. S. 


ORCHIDS. 

CYRTOPODIUM CARDIOCHILUM. 

A nice spray of this beautiful species comes to 
me from “ Scotland.” I am very pleased to find 
that amateurs are growing some of these 
much-neglected plants—not that I can call this 
particular species, however, an old, 
neglected one, because it is one of the 
newer additions to the family ; but 
the family itself is an old one. Mr. 
Smee, of Carshalton, I know is 
another grower of these Cyrtopo- 
diums, and last season I saw the two 
grand plants of his of C. St. 
Legerianum, which he had then beau¬ 
tifully in flower. C. oardiochilum, 
like all the others of the family, has 
fusiform bulbs, which are each about 
3 feet long, bearing distichous, plaited 
leaves, whioh oausee the plant to 
assume a very tropical appearance in 
the house. It should be grown in a 
well-drained pot, and this should 
be of good size, for, as it is a free- 
rooting plant, it requires ample space. 
The soil should consist of good turfy 
loam, a little leaf-mould, and some 
rotten manure, the whole to be well 
mixed and to be pressed down firmly 
in the process of potting, elevating 
the plant a little above the rim of the 
pot In the spring months this 
Cyrtopodium should be grown in the 
hottest stove or Orchid-house at com¬ 
mand, and be well supplied with 
water, both overhead, from the 
syringe, and to its roots, and after 
the growth is made up, a cooler 
temperature will suffice, and during 
the winter months the plants may 
be kept cool and dry, but not dry enough to 
cause the bulbs to dry, or to shrivel. It is a 
deciduous plant, and in the spring-time, when 
the bulbs begin to shoot out again, the plants 
require to be removed to the very warmest place, 
and be well supplied with water, because it is in 
the young growth that the flower-spike comes, 
and by the time this growth is half its size the 
flower-spike is fully developed. This spike 
grows 3 feet or 4 feet high, it is branched at the 
base, and bears many flowers, which individually 
measure 2 inches across ; they are thick and 
fleshy in texture, their colour being rich golden 
yellow, the sepals are more or less tinged with 
green ; they last a month or more in beauty if 
kept from the damp. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CYMBIDIUM EBURNEUM. 

I am asked by “ A Reader ” for particulars 
about the management of this Orchid, as he is 
expecting some from India ? This is a plant 
which I take the credit of having first taught 
growers in this oountry how to manage. In 
my younger days it was always consigned to 
the very hottest part of the East Indian House, 
and here the plant used to grow, but lose its 
bottom leaves, and it always remained a shy 
flowerer, so much so that people, taking into 
consideration the high price asked for it, began 
to shun it, seeing that a very small specimen 
in the days I speak of oould not be purchased 
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under five guineas. However, in the oourae of 
time a friend sent me a consignment, whioh 
arrived in fine condition. He assured me they 
grew and flowered profusely, and that in the 
cold season they sometimes had snow on them. 
Acting upon this information, I at onoe recom¬ 
mended the cool treatment of the Orohid, and 
it has worked admirably, and plants of Cymbi- 
dium eburneum now flower profusely in many 
of our collections. If “ A Reader ” receives his 
plants in as good condition as I did the first I had 
he will imagine them to have been grown some¬ 
where at home, and put into a box and sent to 
him from someone within a dozen miles or so, 
so green and fresh are they, but if they arrive in 
the same condition as the seoend lot of mine did 
great will be his disappointment. However, 
in the case of the worst happening, take each 
plant and trim all old and dead matter 
away. If they are good-sixed masses, 
stand them in a shady position, and place 
round them in front a layer of peat and 
Sphagnum Moss, and water them occasionally, 
but do not let them be subject to drip. The 
latent eyes from the base of the bulbs will soon 
begin to spring up and grow. When these are 
nearly formed the plants may be taken out and 
the old and dead parts out away, and they may 
then be potted into convenient sized pots, drain¬ 
ing them well, and using for soil about one half 
light turfy loam, mixed with some good leaf- 
mould and peat. Into this they will soon root 
and become established. The 

Odontoqlobsum-houbb will be the best place 
to grow them in for the first season, but in the 
spring of the following year I recommend that 
the plants should be moved into a little more 
warmth, say the oool end of the Oattleya-house, 
returning them again to the cooler house when 
the growth is oompleted. Here they may re¬ 
main all the winter. About the third year after 
being started at home flowers may be expeoted. 
They may, however, if the growth oomes from 
good, sound, and healthy bulbs, blossom even 
the first or seoond year ; but I think, if managed 
properly, the third year they may be expeoted 
to do so for a certainty. The flowers are usually 
borne singly upon the spike, but I have seen 
them produoe two, and on the imported soapes 
the remains of three flowers have been counted ; 
but I think this is auite exceptional. The 
blossoms are large and delicately fragrant, pure- 
white, and waxy in texture ; the lip has also a 
band of yellow on the central part. Some 
varieties of this plant have a few rosy-purple 
spots on the lip, but somewhat smaller flowers. 
Another form has the lip tipped with rose. It 
flowers in the spring months, about March. 
With this oomes also an enquiry about 

G. Mastkrsi, whioh, although muoh alike in 
growth, may yet be distinguished by its broader 
leaves at the base. The flowers of this plant 
are produoed in a spike, several together, they 
are very sweet-scented, pure-white, the lip in 
some varieties having some rosy spots, but 
always yellow in the centre. This plant usually 
flowers before 0. eberneum. It never was so 
rare or expensive to purchase as the last-named 
one ; but even that species is now comparatively 
cheap. It has the appearanoe of being covered 
with large white Tulips when in bloom, and the 
flowers last weeks in perfection, if not wetted or 
bruised : if the latter happens they are very apt 
to turn black. Matt. Bramblr. 


BEES. 


864. —Putting sections into bee-hives, Ac.— 
W6uld " A Cheshire Bee keeper,” or anyone else, kindly 
tell me how eoon the eeotione ought to be put Into the bee¬ 
hive#, and aUo it there 1# any way ot making bees swarm 
before July ?—Novich. 

865. —Artificial swarms of bees,— As a novice 
In bee-keeping, I am interested in "8. 8. O.’s” notes on 
the subjeot; but after reading his remarks on artificial 
swarms in Oardbkixo, May 80th, page ITS, I am rather in 
a fog; but no doubt he oan, and I snail be greatly obliged 
if he will, dear away the mist? I have always understood 
that after the bees havs got fairly to work in the spring, It 
is not safe to remove the hive from its stand, unless to a 
great distanoe (a mile at least\ as the bees will be sure to 
return to the old stand, and so perish. Again, I am told 
that when a hive becomes queenless, the bees soon dwindle 
away. Will "8. 8. G.,” therefore, be so kind as to tell 
me how the beee in the old hive on the new stand are In¬ 
duced to return to It after a flight, instead of to the new 
hive on the old stand, and what becomes of the old hive 
when it is minus a queen ? Is another introduced T—A 
Bn Ttro 


866.— Treatment of bees.— I have Just beoome the 
owner of a swarm of bees, and I do not know anything 
about them. Will someone kindly tell me what to do 


with them, and how to mi 
an old-fashioned straw-hi 
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nanage them ? They are now in 
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AMARANTH FEATHERS (HUMEA 
ELEGANS). 

This is a beautiful plant when in flower either 
for the conservatory or turned out into the 
flower-beds and borders during the summer 
months. From what I have heard of its pro¬ 
portions, it never attains the same size in this 
country as it does in its native home. Never¬ 
theless, it is an elegant and most useful subjeot 
as grown in England. Well-grown plants make 
exoellent objects when planted as centres to 
flower-beds of a medium size or grouped 
together in larger ones, with room enough 
allowed between them for an undergrowth. I 
have tried them in both ways, and always make a 
point of having a few for the flower-garden, in 
addition to some for the conservatory when 
needful. In order to obtain good plants the 
seed should be sown early in June in a close 
frame, artificial heat not being essential. My 
praotioe is to well moisten the soil before 
sowing the seed, and to oover it very lightly with 
fine sandy soil; afterwards the pot or pan 
should be covered with a pane of glass, over 
which paper should be laid when the sun is 
bright until the seed has germinated. It is 
somewhat difficult to raise from seed, but with 
close attention sufficient plants oan generally be 
had, with occasionally an extra good crop. As 
soon as fib to handle, the 
Seedlings should be pricked off into pans in 
a sandy soil of a light character and be still kept 
in a close frame. After they are well established 
in 3-inoh pots more air may be given them to 
prevent a weakly growth. Every endeavour 
should be made to get them well established in 
5 inoh pots by the autumn. When oolder nights 
and early frosts set in the plants should be 
removed to either a pit or a house with a slight 
warmth, just sufficient to keep them growing 
steadily and to prevent any injury from damp, 
whioh is very injurious to them. They should 
at all times be kept as near the glass as possible, 
especially during the winter season. Only suffi¬ 
cient water ought to be given to keep them in a 
healthy oondition without any disposition to 
flagging. Early in the Bpring, when the con¬ 
ditions favourable to a freer growth are in pro¬ 
spect, the plants, if well rooted, may be repotted 
into pots one size larger, and later on another 
and final shift should be given them ; this last 
shift should be into pots 9 inches in diameter, 
which will be found large enough for all general 
purposes. In the later shifts the soil should be 
of a more loamy nature, to prevent a too gross 
and sappy growth, whioh will often cause the 
plants to die off when looking to all appearance 
the picture of health. I had this occur some 
seasons ago, but I do not fear it with soil as 
recommended. In any case when the soil is 
found to be inducing au extra strong growth it 
should be modified in the next shift. Until the 
plants are well established in their blooming 
pots, care in watering is essential, but when 
they have well filled these pots with roots water 
may be given more liberally with occasional 
doses of 

Liquid-manure when the flower-spikes are 
developing. During the spring my plants find a 
congenial home in tne late vinery until the tem¬ 
perature begins to attain too high a point for 
their well-being, when they have to be moved 
into rather cooler quarters, avoiding any position 
much exposed to draughts. Treated in this way, 
the plants generally show their flower-spikes 
during May, the oolour being disoernible by the 
end of the month. For planting-out into flower 
beds it is neoessary to get the plants thus far 
advanoed, or they may with the extra induce¬ 
ments offered them be disposed to start into a 
more woody growth, when the prospect of an 
early display is remote. A careful hardening- 
off when required for the flower garden, and 
also close attention to watering for some weeks 
afterwards until well established in their posi¬ 
tion, is necessary. Their beautifully light and 
feathery spikes look well waving to and fro with 
the light Dreezes, but for safety it is wise to 
secure eaoh one with a very light stake. During 
favourable seasons a good quantity of seed may 
be secured upon fully matured spikes. For this 
purpose the darker ooloured ones had better be 
chosen. The year before last I ripened a good 
quantity without any trouble. The plants having 
served their purpose and the spikes become faded, 
thtse were cut off and stood upright in a dry 
house until well ripened. The seeds want look¬ 


ing after olosely, being very minute. In cases 
where there is no seed the spikes may be turned 
to a good aooount in larger kinds of autumnal 
decorations, as harvest thanksgivings and the 
like. Used in this way they look very well, and 
save more durable things. H. 


CULTIVATION AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
HARDY PERENNIALS. 

THE9E plants have an interest peculiarly their 
own, and the method of cultivating them is very 
simple—namely, well drain the land, trench 
deeply, and manure well. The question of 
arrangement is not quite so easily settled—that 
is, whether the plants shall be in beds by them¬ 
selves, or grouped, or planted singly in borders. 
The real question is, in what form are the plants 
most effective? Personally, I give preference 
to the mixed border, but not that of a promis¬ 
cuous or haphazard mixture, but a mixture 
founded on a good knowledge of the plants, 
their height, and season of flowering. The 
various species oan then be 

Grouped in numbers of each proportionate 
to the width and length of border. As, for in¬ 
stance, supposing the border to be 8 feet wide 
and 30 feet or 40 feet in length, this would admit 
of good bold groups of each species being planted, 
beginning with the tallest at the back. I would 
have three Delphiniums in a group, five tall- 
growing Asters, three Helianthus rigidus, six 
tall Phloxes, and so on throughout the hinder- 
most line, not rows, as straight lines are to be 
avoided, and also anything approaching unifor¬ 
mity. Moreover, due thought must be paid to 
so placing the plants that as nearly as possible 
there shall be no equality of bloom over the 
entire border throughout the flowering season. 
To continue the planting, the second line of 
plants being somewhat dwarfer, larger groups 
of the various species may be planted. I name 
a few that may follow in rotation : They are 
Booconia cordate, Galega officinalis, Acanthus 
mollis, Helianthus multiflorus plenus, Anemone 
japonioa, Phloxes, Monarda didyma, Spiraea 
Aruncus, Veratrum nigrum, Tritoma Uvaria, 
and Michaelmas Daisies of moderate height. 
The other lines being again dwarfer, still larger 

5 roups of each should be planted, and the 
istance from group to group must, of course, 
be decided by the spread of plants when fully 
grown. I may add that prominent positions 
should be given to Peonies, Lilies, Gladioli, and 
Pyrethrums; as each flower at different seasons, 
a greater degree of gaiety is thereby assured. 
Next to the mixed border form of arrangement, 
Laroe beds on turf are, I think, most suit¬ 
able for herbaoeous plants, and the grouping 
should be done on the same lines, of oourse be¬ 
ginning with the tall growers at the centre, and 
finishing with the tufty growing Saxifrages, 
Sedums, Thrifts, Thymes, Veronicas, &c., that 
should form the marginal line next the turf. 
There are a few species that are exceedingly 
effective when planted in groups on the turf, 
such as a sheltered nook between two shrub¬ 
beries, in the recess of a dell, or the rock 
garden. The following are amongst the best for 
this purpose : Meliauthus major, Booconia cor- 
data, Acanthus lusitanious, Bambusa Metake, 
Tree Pteonies, and Tritoma Uvaria. I have left 
what by some will be thought the best phase of my 
subjeot till the last—namely, that of hardy early 
spring-flowering plants. Many of them are, 
unfortunately, considered so common as to be 
unworthy of cultivation. The fact is their cul¬ 
tivation is too easy; henoe their neglect hitherto. 
I need only quote the Narcissus as an instance 
of the progress we are making in respect of 
spring flowers. Everyone seems bent on having 
Daffodils, whilst Primroses, Polyanthuses, 
double and single Wallflowers, Iberises, double 
and single Rockets, Violas, Daisies, Aubrietias, 
prostrate-growing Phloxes, and bulbs of many 
kinds are now grown in all good gardens. Of 
spring gardening in the striot sense of that 
term we have none, and wish for none, because 
the various plants named do greater service 
intermixed, as we have them in the hardy flower 
borders, their beauty being, if I may so put it, 
spread over a greater amount of space than is 
possible in the restricted plots that are usually 
devoted to spring flowers, and that more often 
than not have to be removed whilst yet in full 
bloom to make room for the summer bedders. 

Original from W 
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GARDEN & PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Wx beg to annotmoo another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prizea to the amount of over 
Fifty Guineas will be awarded. 

The subject* selected may be: Garden land¬ 
scapes; pioturesque trees; plants, hardy and 
tender; Ferns; Boses; out flowers, prettily 
arranged; our best fruits on the branch or 
branches, not in dishes; standard vegetables ; 
good flower-gardens, or any other object of 
interest in a garden. 

What to avoid. — Cut flowers or plant* 
should not be arranged in vases with patterns 
on them. Backgrounds should be plain, so 
as not to come into competition with the 
beautiful flowers. Figures of men or women, 
barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, rollers, and 
other implements, iron railings, wires, or iron 
supports of any kind, also labels, especially those 
madec 1 sine (which should be removed when the 
photograph is being taken), and all like objeots 
should be omitted from these photographs. The 
intention is to show the full beauty of the subject 
taken, and this cannot be done well when the 
photographer is confused by other considera¬ 
tions. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when 
taken directly from above. The camera 
should be brought low down for such. Photo¬ 
graphs should be mounted singly, and not 
several on a card. They should not be mounted 
on cards with black backs, and the photographs 
should not be less in size than 5 inches by 
4 inches. Many of the photographs sent in for 
our last competition were muoh overcrowded. 
The following are the rules to be observed by 
all competitors:— 

First.— The photographs msy bs of objects fa the pos¬ 
session of either the sender or others; hot tha eonroe 
whence they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
the copyright of wbioh is open to question. There Is so 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
hare the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
ohosen photographs. For engraving, photographs are 
preferred when printed on albumentsed paper. 

8 boons. —The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objeot shown, should 
be plainly written In Ink on the baok of eaoh photograph. 
This is very Important. 

Third.— All oommunloatlons relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked 11 Photo¬ 
graphic Competition." All oompetltore wishing their 
photographs returned if not suooeeaful, must enoloas 
postegs of suffloient value for that purpose. 

List or Prizes. 

First prize for the best col-] _ 

lection of garden photo- J- Sxvxh Guineas. 

graph* .J 

Second prize. Four Guineas. 

Third prize . Three Guineas. 

Flowering Plants. —A special prize of five 
guineas to the sender of the best collection of 
photographs of flowering plants grown in the 
open air. This series may include flowering 
shrubs of all sorts. 


Garden Fruits.— A special prize of five 
guineas for the best oollectiou of photographs of 
any of our good garden fruits : Grapes, Peaohes, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Ac., or bush- 
fruits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
No prize will be awarded to photo¬ 
graphs of fruits or vegetables in dishes. 


Standard Vegetables.— A special prize of 
ahve fr guineas for the best oollso fc km of photo¬ 
graphs of standard vegetable!. 

In any of the departments, if no oolleotion of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for eaoh photograph oboeen receive the sum 
of half-a-guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs the 
competition will be 
Saturday ia October. 
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BULHB FOB OOBBB8PONDBNTB, 

Questions.—Quarto* end answers an Si sr fd In 
GtARDXHura free of charge if oorreepondentefoBow the rate 
here laid do tan for theur guidance. AM communieatione 
for insertion should be dearly and ooneieety written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addreteed to the Editor of 
SARDisnro, 17, Southamptonstreet , Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don, Letters on business should be tent to the Publish**. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to an y designation he may desire to be used In 
the paper. When more than one query is sent , eaoh 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspo n dents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardotto has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they oannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the reosigt of their 
oommuntoaUons. 

Answers (toMoh, with the eaeeption of tuoh at oannot 
_iil 5a classified. wiU be found in their deferent depart, 
seente) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge end 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist, 
ones. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience it gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDmrae 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

8 S7.—Single and double Thorns from out- 
ting s.—Cun I raise these from outtingc, end !(so, when 
should they be teken;off, end how treated?—K it. 

868.— Cuttings of Ghent Azaleas.—Will Ghent 
Aralee cuttings strike now f It so, whet treetment would 
they require ? I heve only en uchested greenhouse.—F. 
Mbtsyard. 

839. -Manure-water for Peas.— Whet menure- 
weter la beat to give Peee ? They ere against e werm south 
well, plented since February. At present they heve not 
flowered.—Krr. 

870 — Shrube near Manchester. —whet kinds of 
shrubs would be beat for e garden near Manchester with e 
north-east aspect? The winds have destroyed all I have 
had yet, even Privets.—M osley Moor. 

871— Growing plants for profit.— Will someone 
kindly tell me what to grow for profit during the summer 
months in a span-roofed house pn staging under Toma¬ 
toes, and to replace Strawberries now over?— Pinohir. 

872. —Cuttings from aVinO.—Wiu someone kindly 
give me information ae to the management of outtinge 
from a Vine? Also give details of the kind of shoote 
required, time of year, soil, to., most suitable?—8. 8., 
Romds. 

873. — Unhealthy goldfish.— Will someone kindly 
inform me what ditease my goldfish have, and how to 
cure them ? They are attacked with a kind of white Mime 
on their sides, which I am afraid is Batching, as several 
have got it—R. Easton. 

874. —Treatment of Asparagus.—is It right to 
let all the young shoots of Asparagus grow while cutting 
the thloker shoots ? My beds have yielded very sparingly 
this year, although they wore well-manured, sooted, and 
salted at the right time.— Antoimettr. 

875. -Nitrate of soda and wire worn.-I am 
troubled with wireworm, my garden being of old turf, cul¬ 
tivated this yesr for the first time. I am told nitrate of 
soda is the best ours. If this is so, in what quantities 
should it be applied, and when ?— Delta. 

876. -Forcing Strawberries.—I have oornmenoed 
to layer some runners from my outdoor plants in small 
pots lor the purpose of forcing early next year. Will 
someone kindly tell me what treatment the plants must 
have to ensure suooess ?— Amateur, Devon. 

877. — Best variety of Strawberry for early 
forcing.—What is the best variety of Strawberry for 
early forcing ? I require one that travels well. I have 
been recommended to try Sir J. Paxton. Is tbst a good 
one, or is there a better kind ?-S. 8., Hants. 

878. — Flowering creepers for hanging- 
bashets.—Will someone kindly inform me the beet 
kinde to get, and how far to fix the baskets from the 
glass ? I want to suspend them from the top of a veran¬ 
dah. I ehould prefer evergreen kinds.—W. H. 

879 . — Stephanotls not flowering well. -Will 
someone kindly inform me the reason why my plants, 
looking otherwise very beslthy, flower only at tha end of 
one or two shoote, the others dropping off withered in the 
bud? What treatment do they require? — Constant 
Reader. 

880. — Table plants for a show.—Will someone 
please to give me the name of three good tsble plants 
suitable for ashowoo the 13 thand 14th of November next? 
The prise schedule statee : ‘Stand of three table plants." 
It does not bind the exhibitor to one particular variety. 
—Yoremt. 

881 -Planting shrubs, etc.— During the late 
severe winter all the Bey-treee, Laumstlnue, and some Ber. 
beris have died in my garden. Will someone kindly tell 
me what are the beet shrubs to plant in their plaoes, and 
also when is the beet time to plant the Bumaoh, Rlbes, 
Guelder Row, and any others of a quick-growing kind?— 
Antoinette 

882. -Green Peas faUing.-WiUsomecTie please 
tell me the probable cause of my Peas falling? They have 
grown well up to 1 foot high, and now droop and seem 
lifeless. I have discovered on the roots a number of 
pimple* or warts, or, as a friend called them, little Pota¬ 
toes. What is tbs cause of this, and whAfc is the remedy ? 
—G. W. Martin. 

883. —Tea Itoo os in pots.—I have a lot of Roses in 
pots that have now finiabed flowering, and are token from 
the greenhouse, so 1 do not want them inside again; bpb 
for outside show. They are all Teas, and have made a lot 
of new wood. Is it best to put them in the ground now, 
or to repot them, and put them in the greenhouse again 
in the iwi | | ir rin ? I be thankful to know what Is the 
best to do with th*m generally t-VAunmrt. 


884 .—Propagating Primula oboonloa.-I hare 
two very good pumts of Primula oboonloa. One has four¬ 
teen and the other twenty heeds of Moomon it, tbs sisgts 
pipe measuring naarly 11lnobes In diameter—pure- wMia 
In foot, they are the finest blooms I have seen. WmM 
someone kindly tell me the best means to propagate from 
them, and the best time to do it?—G. B. 

885 —Cutting Asparagus from two-year- 
old beds.— I should be gud if someone would kindly 
tell me if Asparagus should all be tut as it grows ? The 
seed was sown in Mar oh. 1889, and I began ousting May 19 
of this year, and it Is out as it grows, exoept the very thin 
shootr. I am told it will Improve the beds by doing so J 
but I do not think myself it wilL Am I right ?-8 olihcia. 

886 —Mercury or Good King Henry in the 
north of Scotland.— In reference to a note in Garose- 
era of May 80th, page 167, on “Mercury or Good King 
Henry," by “ J. W. Burton-on-Trent/' I should be glad 
to know U this vegetable can be grown in theoold oHmste 
of the north of 8ootland, and what is the best season for 
planting it? Any hlnto ae to Its culture would be wti- 
oome?—A. & G. 

887 .— Lemon-eoented Verbenas.— Will eomeond 
kindly give me a hint on growing good epeolmeno of these 
for toe greenhouse? I had six good healthy-loolring 
plants from a nursery a fortnight sinoe, which I repotted 
and put lo the greenhouse. I have kept them well watered 
and shaded for the fret week, and now the leaves all turn 
black and fall off. Avenge temperature of bouse 60 deg*, 
to 80 dess.—W. H. H. 

$83-Getting rid of mloo.—Will someone kindly 
tell me the best means of getting rid of mios, which I believe 
to be field mioe ? Traps and even oats do not oatoh them. 
They are in an attic store does! They eat Nuts and bladder- 
skin off bottles, but do not appear to touoh sugar or 1am, or 
what is usually eaten by mice. Gould any poison be used 
whioh will not injure oats, and which would kill the mio# 
without fear of their getting baok to the walls where they 
make a great noise at night T—H. D. B. 

889.—Boses under glass.—I have a glass-house, 
««*ring south, 18 feet by 12 feet, occupied by a Vine, whioh 
is, I believe, over 40 years old, and has had do Grapse oh 
worth anything for the last two or three years. I intend 
having it out down and placing Roses in it instead. Will 
someone kindly tell me the beet Roses to plant, and bow 
many ought to do well In the space, and when to plant: 
and it the border ehould be in or outside the house, and S 
they will require se much beat as tha Vine has had In the 
winter? Would the Roses do bettor in pots than If planted 
out ?—Antoinnits. 

8ea— Growing Cucumbers.— It is my desire, 
when my presentOuoomber-plants have finished bearing 
(whioh will be about the end of JnlyX to plant the house 
again for an autumn crop. Will “ EL O. R., w or “ J. 0.0.,** 
kindly tell me if it will be as well for me to raise plants for 
the purpose from cuttings taken from the plants now la 
oooupauon, or to raise them from seed? Also oan I grow 
them In the same soli as the present plants eooupy, as It 
would savs a considerable amount of labour if practicable ? 
—Amateur, Devon. 

891. — Fruit-trues anti hardy psrsnnlal 
flowsrs.—Would someone kindly tell me the beet frutb* 
trees to plant against a wall that does not get any sunshine 
on it till between one or two o’olook in the dsy ? The waff 
is about 6 feet 0 inches high, and 1()0 yards long I hare 
built the wall on purpose to plant fruit-trees against, and 
went to make them pay. The border is 6 feet wide. 
What would be the beet flowers to fill thl. with? I should 
like to put in about six sorts of hardy perennials. When 
should I plant?— Youno Beoinkbr. 

892. - Treatment of Chrysanthemums. — I 
have a quantity of December-struck Chrysanthemums, now 
in fil-ineh pec* recently shifted out Of 5-feoh bnes, the 
pots having beootne moderately full of root*. The growth 
has been confined to a single stem only. Should I top 
them now, and allow three of the resulting shoots to carry 
single blooms, er wait for the first bloom-hud and remove 
the same? I should prefer plants of one tingle stem 
oarrying exhibition flower*. I find it stated that a break 
should have occurred by this time, and a bud formed. 1 
may say 1 datite to flower them in the open air. Gutting* 
were supplied me for this purpoto. My plant* ar* from 
18 lnobes to 24 inches In height. Bofl, potting, to., til u 
recommended hy writers—“ E.,“ E. M., «o., In, Gar¬ 
dening.—Alonso a. 

893 . — Span-roofed greenhouse In place of a 
TAiirei.hsdge.-I have some thought of grubbing up 
a tail Laurel-hedge dividing my lawn from the rest of the 
garden, where I grow Roses, to, and building a small, 
span-roofed greenhouse on the space thus made available, 
which will be about 8 feet by 15 feet, and running south¬ 
east and north-west in the long direction. I should like 
to know (ss I might leave the house) whether such a 
structure would generally be ooneldered equally a* orna¬ 
mental as a Laurel-hedge, and whether it would aff rd a 
sufficiently pleasantly shade? I may say the house in my 
own. If I build the greenhouse I should like to know 
whether or not to have it heated? I wish to grow In 1* 
Roses, snob as Martohti Kiel, to. Chryran'hemume, Cine¬ 
rarias. Asti sea. Camellias, Cyclamens, and Fern* If these 
will do, I should be glad of Instruction as to the best internal 
Arrangements for accommodating them 1-B numt 

To the following qwruss brief editorial replies 
Are given ; but readers are invited Jo give further 
esnmoera should they be able to lifer additional 
advice an the various subjects. 

894. -Gooseberries diseased (B. P. C-X—The 
“fearful spot" on ths Gooseberries senti*caused by a 
fungus named jEddium groesulari*. Hand-picking at tha 
earliest stage of the disease is ths only known preventive. 
—W. G. B. 

895. — Fennel aa a salad (B. AX—«t is not the 
oommoo Fennel that U so muoh used in Italy, but a 
variety of it called Finoohio. It is blanched and eaten like 
Otiery. either raw or oooked. Fmochio requires a light, 
rich soil, and rather a moist situation. Sow from April to 
July in deep drills 1 foot to H ^ oov*ri»g tb* 
seed lightly. Thin out the plants la the rows to about 
8 inches or 9 inctotq tpaet frrr. each otter. Earth up 
when sufficiently large. 
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sea. — Dark - tyad Vlsoarla (V. ooulata) 

Ik B. S) —This is a showy and beautiful hardy annual, 
well suited to the hardy flower border. The seed should 
be sown In autumn or spring in good soil, and the seed* 
lings thinned out when large enough. It grows about 
6 inches or 8 inches high, and bears a profusion of rose* 
ooloured blossoms eaon one having a dark centre. 

807.— Good large-flowsred show Pelargo¬ 
niums (K. 6. N.).—The following kinds are rxoeilenc in 
their wav. being strong growers, and flowering freely— 
vis , .Achievement, Amethyst, Maid of Honour, Outlaw, 
Qygnet, Martial. Dictator, Rob Roy, Gold Mine, Kingston 
Beauty, Purple Gem, and Illuminator. This list can be 
lengthened to almost any extent, aooordlng to the space 
available for growing them. 

B98. — Bpldendrum bleornutum (O. Style*). 
—Yen, this is the correct name of the flower you send, 
and I may also add that it is a very good form of the rpeoiee, 
the flowers being largo, and the lateral sepals and lip are 
muoh spotted with purple. If you have the plant 1 wish 
you suooeee with Its culture. It enjoys plenty of heat, 
air, and a moist atmosphere ; but I do not think it cares 
for muoh water direotly to Its roots.—M. B. 

890.— Gladiolus Oolvillei (C. D. if.).—This is one 
of the hardiest of the Gladioli, and one that is best suited 
tor permanent situations in borders or in front of shrub¬ 
beries. If planted in deeply-trenohed, well-manured soil 
at anv time from Deoember to April, and left undisturbed, 
it will at about this time of the year yield an abundanoe of 
spikes of purpllsh-lilao blossoms The bulbs of this varisty 
are now cheap, especially if purchased by the hundred. 

900. -Oleander not blooming (B. M. T .).—We 
should suppose that the plant in question does not get 
enough light and air when expanding its blooms. As soon 
as the flower-buds appear admit air freely. It would, in¬ 
deed, be better to plaoe the plant in the open-air in a very 
sunny position during the summer months. Tbe growth 
made is probably of a somewhat feeble nature. This plant 
revels in hot sunshine in oomblnation with an abunoanoe 
of moisture at the root during the growing season. 


901. —Tbe Oow-horn Orohld (Sobombnrghla 
tlbloina {T. Jake*) I—Yes, this is a somewhat difficult 
plant to cultivate successfully, and the flower you send is 
• fair and ordinary example of it. It is getting on for 
sixty years since it wss first sent to Eogltnd by Mr. 
Skinner, its discoverer. It is very abundant in Honduras 
and various other plaoee, and it requires good heat and 
moisture during the summer; but U mav be kept oooler 
and nearly dry through the winter months.—M. B. 

902. — Olarklaa and Godetlas for beds, dte. 
(Trench),— Yes, these plants are very, pretty when in 
flower, and make capital and effective beds. They may 
be edged with blue Lobelia, Pyrethrum (Golden Feather), 
white Arabis, Ceriettum tomentosum, Verbenas, or Gaaa- 
nias. ha, or any low-growing plants that are liked. They 
should have a good amount of spaoe between the plants, 
and in dry weather plenty of water at the roots, wioh 
occasional soak mgs of olear, weak, liquid-manure-water. 

903— Fruit-tree*-wall and orchard {Roma). 
—Wall fruit-trees should oertainly not have all the young 
shoots left on ; but they should be carefully thinned out 
and properly trained in, aooording to bow tbe trees are 
furnished, and the wall spaoe at oommand. See an article 
on "Summer pruning of fruit-trees" in Gardening, 
June Oth, page 184. Orchard trees are nob usually 44 sum¬ 
mer pruned," as being of large size it would take too muoh 
time. The wood, if overthiok, should be thinned out in 
the winter. Small pyramidal or bush trees oan, of oourse, 
have the summer growth thinned out and regulated with 
great advantage. 

904. — Grapes “ withering ” (Peel),’-The “ wither¬ 
ing " of the berries as per sample sent Is a bad oaee of 
“ scalding," and this is almost always oaused by a low night 
temperature and Insufficient or often want of any very 
early ventilation in the morning. The remedy is to keep the 
hot-water pipes warm throughout every night whilst the 
Grapes are in their present stags, and to have a little air 
on at the top of the vinery all night. This trill maintain 
a circulation of warm air, and prevent damp settling (on 
tbe berries, and thus oause them to ,a soald ” when the sun 
shines out with power, as it often does at this season very 
early in the morning. 


905. — Treatment of Currant and Goose¬ 
berry-bushes {Roma ).—If very thlok, as stated, the 
young shoots might oertainly be thinned out with advan¬ 
tage. There is a note on this in Gardening, Jane 6th. 
page 184, in the artiole 44 Summer pruning of fruit-treee.” 
Probably the bushes were insufficiently thinned out at the 
winter pruning; or they may not have bees pruned at all 
as they should have been. Nothing is said about this. 
The fruit may be shrivelling up from the severe frosts 
experienced in msny localities at Whitsuntide. Anyway, 
it will be quite right to thin out the young growths a little 
by pinching baok to two or three leaves. 

906. — Treatment of Taosonia Van Volzeml 
{Climber ).’—Young plants of this climber require but little 
pruning. Knooursge them to make liberal growth by 
means of oopious waterings, and frequently syringing the 
foliage in hot weather. In the oase of established plants 
tbe strong shoots may be shortened baok, and all weakly 
wood thinned out. When this Taosonta is trained to the 
roof of a greenhouse, It is better to allow the individual 
shoots some freedom of development. If permitted to 
iroop down somewhat irregularly from the roof, it presents 
a natural and far more pleasing appearanoe than it does 
when a rigid oourse of training is pursued. 

907. —Pooch-trees with curled leaves, dec. 
{Trench ).—The curl of the leaves is, as suggested, probably 
caused by a neglected attack of green-fly and the cold 
winds we have experienced this Bpring. The Tobacco- 
water washing should have been commenced earlier, and 
have been persistently followed up, one or two applications 
being useless in bad cases. The trees should be well 
washed frequently now with soapy-water applied with 
some force, and be encouraged to make as muoh healthy 
growth as possible, whioh, however, should not be allowed 
to be over-crowded. See 44 Summer pruning of fruit-trees " 
in Gardening. Jane Oth, page 184. Thin the fruit out to 
0 inohes or 8 inohee apart from each other. Woodlice oan 
be trapped In flower-pots filled with hay, turned on their 


sides at the foot of the wall. -Examine tl 
and empty the woodlios owt to to a 
water. Digitized by \jO 



ivery day, 
f foiling 


bos.—H orseradish running to seed. dfcc. 

(Roma).—Old beds of this plant will be sure te do this. 
The Horseradish should have been taken up in the autumn, 
and the best “stioks" selected and laid in the ground 
under a wall or any convenient plaoe for use as required. 
The ground of the bed should then have been deeply 
trenohed, and the small orowna should have been planted 
again in rows st a depth of from 18 inohes to 20 Inohes, 
and manure should be put about them. The bed should 
be kept free from weeds during tbe summer, and the 
orop of Horseradish so produced should be lifted again in 
the autumn, and stored for use, and the bed be again pre¬ 
pared as before, and so on year after year. 

909. — Odontoglossum Peaoatorei (T. Poyntz). 
—This flower is truly, as you observe, very far above tbe 
average—large and of good shape—the lip being tipped 
with violet on the side lobes, and freely spotted with dark 
chocolate in front of the crest, and on the extreme tip a 
dash of the same colour. I observe on one flower a large 
spot of dark-ohooolate on the dorsal sepal, another on the 
petal, and on one of the lateral sepals, leaving tbe other 
lateral and the petal without spotting of any kind, and 
this is the only flower so affected. Take care of the plant, 
and I should like to see some flowers again. This spotting is 
very erratlo, and may beoome more deoided; but should 
it not improve you still have a beautiful form.—M. B. 

910. — Bpldendrum radleans(*/. Sim *).—This is 
sometimes known by tbe name of K. rhisophorum. I have 
no doubt you like it, lor it is one of the most beautiful 
Orohids in cultivation. I like to grow this Bpldendrum 
upon a wall in the Orohid-house, where It will thrive and 
flower profusely. It should be potted in rough fibrous- 
peat and Spbagoum Moss. During the summer seaeon it 
requires an abundant supply of water, and frequent 
sprinklings from the syringe, and at no time in the year 
must it be allowed to get dnr. If dryness is allowed, it will 
be very apt to lose its lower leaves. It blossoms very freely 
when trained upon a balloon-shaped trellis, the trusses 
being large, and the blooms rich scarlet, with the Up 
orange-red.—M. B. 

‘on. — Hardy climbers for wire basket 
(flower-beds) handles {T. J. B .\—Soaroely any 
hardy climber is so well suited to this purpose as Ivy, for 
it is evergreen, permanent, and will bear anv amount of 
trimming. 8howy handles would detract from the gay 
oolours ef the flowers massed in the basket-beds. A mar¬ 
gin of Ivy, and the handle covered with the same mate¬ 
rial, whether green or variegated, greatly improves the 
appearanoe of iron wire-baskets. Some baskets should be 
dressed with green, some with golden, and some with sil¬ 
ver-leaved Ivies, and the Dlante within the baskets should 
be suoh as would harmonise with these colours. Petunias, 
Verbenas, Phlox Drummondi, and similar plants, are 
exactly suited for suoh baskets. 

012.— Planting a rookery (R. P. if.).— The fol¬ 
lowing plants are all pretty and interesting, and should 
thrive in the situation mentioned : Sempervivums araoh- 
noideum and Browni, Sedumaaore, aureum, oameum varie- 
gatum, and Lydium, Saxifraga longifolia, and the hardv 
species of Caotus, Opuntias Rafinesqulana and mlssouri- 
ensis. All these should be planted on the upper part of 
the rookwork In the hotteet and driest positions. Other 
suitable subjects consist of Androeace sarmnntosa, Anem¬ 
one apeanina, Arabis ludda variegata, Lithoepermum 
prostratum, Polygonum vaooinifolium. Saxifraga pyra 
mIda! is, Phlox Neleooi, and Campanulas turblnata and 
oarpatlca. In the dampest positions may be planted Ra- 
mondia pvrenaioa, Gentianas aoaulis and vema, and Prim¬ 
ulas eortusoides, amcena, dentioulata, and aashmerlana. 


918. — Pottlnfg Malden - hair Ferns and 
Spiraeas {M. Pickup ).— 1 The Ferns should be potted in a 
oompost of half turfy-loam and half fibrous-peat, with 
some sharp silver sand aaded to keep It open, and the pots 
should be well drained. The soil should be press e d mode¬ 
rately firm around the roots, end the pots should not be 
Ailed fuller than an inoh below the rim to allow for plenty 
of water. Use pots of a sise aooording to the strength of 
the plants. The smaller they are in reason, the more use¬ 
ful are plants grown in them for furnishing rooms, Ac. 
By Splrinas, we suppose you mean the plant known as 
Spirna Japonica, so largely grown for forcing? If so, this 
should be potted firmly in a good, loamy soil, and the roots 
should be put in as small a pot as they will go in to allow 
of a little soil all around them. 

914.—An unhealthy Camellia (Adam Knowles). 
—You do not say how the Camellia has been treated ae to 
watering ? Probably the soil in the oentre of the ball of 
roots is dry, and, if so, that would aooount for the failure. 
Examine the roots, and, if dry, plaoe tbe pot in a tank or 
large tub of water for a few hours, until all the earth 
therein is thoroughly moistened. The repotting after 
thie le done, if the plant is root-bound, would be bene- 
cial, and a good oompost to use would be one of good turfy 
loam and peat, in equal proportions, and some sharp 
sand. The pots should be well drained^ and the soil 
pressed down firmly around the roots in the repot Ling. 
There is a short artiole and a note on the treatment of 
Camellias in Gardening, June 6th, page 180, whioh you 
might read with advantage. 


915.— Orchids In a greenhouse (Odonto).-u 
you have nothing but a greenhouse pure and simple, with 
other greenhouse plants therein, take my advice and do 
not attempt to grow Orohids. It is not that the tempera¬ 
ture is too low, for greenhouses are, as a rule, far too hot 
in the summer months for some Orohids; but it is because 
the atmosphere oannot be kept suitable for tbe growth of 
Orohids and greenhouse plants together. Besides, the 
quantity of air admitted is loo great. Therefore, I say, do 
not try it. You will never gain many laurels in the 
attempt, but reap muoh disappointment and trouble 
instead. If your greenhouse is not one pure and simple, 
please say so, and in that case tell me what you grow in 
it, and I, in return, will tell you if you can grow Orchids 
in it with any chance of success.—M. B. 


916 —Treatment of Rhubarb and Seakale 

(Roma ).—The flower-heads on the Rhubarb should be cut 
out immediately they are seen, as, if allowed to run to 
seed, the plants are greatly weakened thereby for another 
year's crop. A good dressing of half-decayed stable-manure 
would have been beneficial in the winter. The Seakale 
was treated properly, if it was required to force it, as it 
must have warmth (which the manure should have sup¬ 
plied), to get it early, and darkness to hianoh it, whioh 
would be effected by the covering of the pots. If the 


crowns rotted off there must have been too muoh moisture 
about them, and, perhaps, little or no warmth to induce 
growth. The best thing to do now will be to fork io eome 
stable-manure round the orowne and between the rows, 
and to keep down weeds, and if flower-heads make their 
appearanoe, to at once remove them. 

917.— Grub* near Cabbage-plants {Humanity, 
Bssemf —The grub# sent are thoee of the oommon Daddy- 
long-legs (Tipula oleraoeaX and are usually known as 
44 Leather-}aokets.” They are difficult pests to destroy, 
as no inseotiolds can be made to reach them of sufficient 
strength to kill them They may be trapped by burying 
pieoes of Turnipe, Carrots, or Potatoes, near the plant*, 
and examining them every morning, and some may bo 
oaught by laying pieoes of date, board, or turf about for 
them to oreep under. Thev often roam about at night, 
and hide themeelves under snob things. Watering the 
plants with strong liquid-manure might do good by 
making the soil distasteful to the grubs. The grubs are 
are not likely to have come from the dressing you put on 
the eoil. The parent Daddy-long-legs laid her eggs in the 
ground at the root at the root of some plant. On a damp 
night the grubs will travel a considerable dlstanoe.— 
G.B.S. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any oommumoations respecting plant* or fruit* 
font to name should always accompany the parcel , thick 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardkkieg Iluje- 
teatxd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.O. 

Names of plants.— FOd Garden.— 1, Mountain 
Centaury (Oentaurea montana), native of Austria; 
2, English Lady's Slipper (Cypripedlum Caloeolus); 8, Fern¬ 
leaved Meadow Rue(Thaliotrum mfera e\ Native of Britain; 
4 and 6, Specimens too stale to name accurately: 
6, 8 potted or Cnokoo Orchis (Orohis maculate), native of 

Britain.- Arlington.— 1, Wistaria sinensis; 2, Common 

Borage (Borage officinalis); 8 and 4, Send again when in 
flower; 6, Begonia maculate; 6, Small hardy Periwinkle 

(Vinoa minor).- Wm. Allen —We do not name florists' 

varieties of Pelargoniums, and the flowers of those 
sent had all fallen off. Could you not refer them to 
some good grower of the plants in your own neighbour¬ 
hood?- Weekly Reader.—I, Adlantum gredlHmum; 

2, Adlantum ooncinuum latum; S, Pteris oretioa albo- 
lineata; 4, Gymoogramma peruviana; 5, Davallia 
Mooreana; 6, Pteris oretioa; 7, Bougainvillea glabra; 
8, Plumbago oapensis. Please do not send more than six 

specimens at one time In future.- J. H. Newington .— 

Justioia oarnea.- Miss TurralL —Lonioera tatarioa- 

Mrs. Fraser.—1, Kerria japonica; 2, Ceraetium tomento- 
sutn; 8, Lamlum maoulatum aureum ; 4, Alyseum saxatile; 

5. Aubrietia deltoid as.- M. T .—Apparen tly the oommon 

Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus); but specimen wss 

dried up. - Curfew Bell .—Oamassia esculents.-. 

W. H. C/umi.—White Beam-tree (Pyrua Aria).- J. T.— 

Apparently a Solanum. Send a better specimen.- 

Dorset— Spirna prunifolia. - Violet. —Double Jew's 

Mallow (KerriA japonloafl. -pi.).- W. G. T.— 1, Ranunculus 

oortusffifolius; 2, Polemonlum caruleum; 4, Variegated¬ 
leaved form of Veronica gentianoides; 4, Phlox eetaoea; 

6, Lychnis ohaloedonica. 


TO 00RRN8PGNDBNT8. 

We should be glad if readers -would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Faldonct .—Apply to a dealer in birds.- Mosley Moor. 

—We know of no book that will give yon anything like so 
muoh information as regular and attentive reading of 

Gardening will do.- H. S. Chapman.—The Strawberry 

blossoms were, no doubt, injured by the recent frosts, and 

that is the oause of their turning black in tbe oentre.- 

Berkshire.—There is a note on "Treatment of Rasp¬ 
berries," as to suokers, in Gardening, June 6th, page 189, 

to whioh please refer.- K if.—Apply to Mr. T. 8. Ware, 

Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, Lonaon,N.- Derwent. 

—Apply to Messrs. Draper 4 8one, 44 Salesmen," Centre- 

avenue, Covent-garden-market, London, W.O.- S. S„ 

Hants .—The Cuoumber “glasses” are useful to ensure 
straight fruit. They oan be obtained through any seeds¬ 
man or nurseryman, from whom also their prices oan be 

obtained.- Trench .—Not a word is said as to how the 

Vinse have been treated, Ac., only that the roots were 
lifted a little. Please give details, and then we will try 
and help you. A 44 oorm " la a small bulb of, say, a Begonia 

or Gladiolus.-Rif.—Almost any nurseryman's catalogue 

will give you tbe information you require about Lobelias. 

- R. F. Dempster .—There was only one ooloured plate 

issued with last voL (XII.) of Gardening. - Eygreat .—No 

doubt, as you suggest, tbe atmosphere has been too moist 
tor the Tomatoes, henoe the disease. Keep them fairly 
warm, and in a drier and better ventilated state. Remove 
at once all damaged fruit. 

Books received.—' M Bees and Bee keeping,"part. 14, 
by F. R. Cheshire. L. Upoott GUI, 170, Strand, London 

W.O. - “Floral Deoorations h U Mode,” by Mrs. 

De Sails. Messrs. Longmans A Co., 89, Paternoster-row, 
London, E.G. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

918. —Roup pills for fowls.—Will someone kindly 
inform me how to make these ?—Ernest W. Jennbr. 

919. —Ohiokens and old fowls. —My fowls are 
kept in a confined run. At what age may my young 
chickens (and the old hen) be put in tbe run with the 
others?— Drlt a. 

920. —Orpington pallets.— will 44 Douiting " ki idly 
tell me if Orpington pullets are healthy, economical, and 
good layers to keep in a oonflned run. If not, will he 
kindly tell me what creed of fowl is preferable ?—G. B. 

921. — Seeping docks for laying.— I have five 
duoks, hatched on April 17th last, and expect some more 

I the end of May. 1 wish to keep three duoks and one 
drake. Will someone p'eise to say whioh of the two broods 
1 will be the best to keep for early laying ?—O. W. T. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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REPLIES. 

747.—Ailing hens—The hen ie suffering from liver 
disease. and will never do the querist any good. He should 
kill and bury her, for no treatment would now be likely to 
arrest the progress of the disease.— Dodltiso. 

457.—Ducks' eggs.—There is no accounting for the 
colour of the j oiks of ducks’ eggs, for the birds delight in 
grovelling amongst rubbish and dirt of every kind. Maize, 
given freely, would be likely to heighten the oolour of the 
yolks.—Dortnxe. 

740.—Bladders on young chickens. 
—These are really due to poverty of the blood, 
and are never to be found on chickens which 
have gone on well from birth. If the bladders 
are pierced they will be found to contain nothing 
but air ; and the swolling quickly subsides on 
being pricked. All that can be done in suoh 
cases is to feed on the most nutritious foods, 
and give scraps of underdone meat occasionally. 
Sometimes chicks whioh are thus affected can 
be brought round, but they must be taken in 
time.— Doultino. 

74.3.— Keeping geese. —Geese are some of 
the easiest birds to keep, provided there is suit¬ 
able accommodation for them. Unlike ducks 
and fowls, thev cannot be profitably kept in a 
back garden, but must have an ample range. 
With a good Grass-run they will get the whole 
of their food after they are a month old, but if 
kept even in partial confinement, they will not 
grow nearly as fast, although fed on nourishing 
foods, as when they have their liberty. I have 
at this moment a gosling which was hatched by 
a hen, and as it came from the nest a few days 
later than those which were brought out by the 
goose, the latter refused to take to it. It has 
therefore been running with some ducklings, 
which were kept on a small Grass-run in order 
that they should not obtain access to a neigh¬ 
bouring pond. In spite of receiving plenty of 
good meal in addition to Grass, the gosling has 
not made much progress, and the ducklings 
nearly approached it in point of size. They are 
now permitted to wander where they like, and 
the gosling has at last started to grow in earnest. 
This may not be sufficient to prove that 
Grass fed goslings grow the fastest always, 
although I am inclined to think this is the case, 
provided, of course, they are assisted with corn. 
A duck may hatch goslings, but some would 
refuse to take care of the eggs. A good hen 
would cover four or five eggs, and sometimes the 
whole of them may contain healthy goslings. 
When hatched the goslings should be ooopcd 
for some days on a nice Grass-plot, and be fed 
with short bite of Grass or Chives (a weed found 
in hedgerows), mixed with scraps of meal. 
They will soon eat Grass with a relish, and will 
very soon maintain themselves. The best geese, 
however, are obtained by feeding with a little 
corn daily. Goslings hatched now would not 
reach very heavy weights; still, they would 
make fair birds by Christmas if from parents of 
medium Bize. Coarser stock birds produce 
goslings which take a long time to mature.— 
Doultino. 


HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDERS, 


NORWICH 


No. SO. 

PORTABLE PLANT 
PRESERVER. 


Cash Priobs. 

Carkiaue Paid 


lit fore ordering elsewhere intending purchasers will do well 
LO in peot our slook of Greenhouses, the largest ami heat in 
Ijonoon. Write for our new Illustrated Catalogue of Green- 
houses, Fri mes. Heating Apparatuses, Ac., post free. 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

76 to 80. FOX BERRY ROAD. 

BROCKLEY, LONDON. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP ENCUSH GLASS. 

100 sqm., 15 ox., 13 by 8, for 9/-, and if 31 oz. for 13/6 

100 H .. 131 .. 8. .. 10/- 14/- 

100 .. 13 9 , „ 10/- „ „ 13- 

100 ,, .. 13 „ 10, 118 „ .7 , 15/- 

100 „ .. IS „ 11, .. 13- .18 6 


Cash Pkicbs. 
Oauiuauk Paid. 


y 6 ft. •• .. £5 14 f 
y 6 ft. .. .. 7 4 1 

No. 74. 

THREE-QUARTER 

SPAN 

CARDEN FRAME. 

Cash Prices. 

Carriage Paid 

jr 6 ft. .. .. £5 17 f 
y 6 ft. .... 7 8 6 


100 ,1 .. 18 „ 8. „ 13/- M M M IS O 

100 „ 16.. 9, „ 13/. .18 6 

S00 sqrs., 15 oz., 8 by 6 for 915 1 170 sqrz., 15 oz., 9 by 74 for 10/,’ 
150 „ 84 ., 61 „ 9/6 1 150 „ , 10 8 ., 10/. 

<20 „ „ A „ „ 9.61 150 .. 13 n 6 „ 10/. 

Putty, Id. per lb., put up in oiled paper. Packing Cases in* 
eluded, free on rail at Leeds, Special Line: 100 sqrz., 21 oz., 
10 by 8, for 9a. All beautiful English Glass, packed at home 
in new boxes. Much better in all respects than foreign, and 
far Less breakage. The glass sent out by ua is now well known 
and highly appreciated. 


4 ft by 6 ft. .. .. £3 
8 ft. by 6 ft .. 4 

No. 76. 

MELON AND 
CUCUMBER FRAME, 

Cash Prices. 

Carriage Paid. 
4 ft by 6 ft .. .. £ 
8 ft by 6 ft .. .. I 


WAINWRICHT & CO., ALFRED 8T. t BOAR LANE, LEEDS, 


1A0DER 


HEATHMANS COMBIIVEI 
AND STEPS .>■ 


13 ft by 8 ft .. 

16 ft by 6 ft .. 

6 ft. by 4 ft .... 
Oft by4ft .... 

12 ft by 4 ft- 

Glazed Lights, 6 ft. by 4 ft _ .. .. 1 

Unglazed Lights, 6 ft by 4 ft .I 

Carriage paid on orders of 40i. value. 


PATENT PLANT 
PRESERVER. 


Cash Pricbs. 

Carriauk Paid. 


CX ZXWr con right 

HEATHMAN & CO , Makers 
2, Endoll-stroot. London. W.C. 


11 ft by 5 ft. 

34 ft. by 5 ft .. 

No. 73. 

THREE-QUARTER 
SPAN-ROOF 
FORCING FRAME. 


10 ft by 6 ft .. ..£5 0 01 10 ft by 7 ft .. ..£6 0 0 

20 ft by 6 ft I; U 8 10 o| 20 ft by 7 ft .. .. 10 0 0 

lin.t»*n. .. 0 I 12 ft l.y 7ft'.: ill. ..it *4 0 

30 ft by 6 ft .. - 5 13 0 I 20 ft. by 7 ft 6 in. .. 6 IS 0 

All Frames made of Selected Red Deal, paintod throe 
times, and Lights glazed with 21 ot. sheet glass. 

CATAIfOGUES of all our Manufacturer, inoludine HOR¬ 
TICULTURAL BUILDINGS, FRAMES. BOILERS, 
IRON BUILDING*, 8TABLING, KENNELS, POULTRY, 
and GARDEN APPLIANCES, free. 

BEWARE OF UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATORS. 


THE “NEW EASY 


AND REELS AND FITTINGS OF 
ALL KINDS. 

HEATHMAN & CO., 

Makers. 

2, INDELL STREET. LONDON, W.C. 


Extract of Letter from 
Garden Superintendent, 
Cryttal Palace, Lonaon. 
“ January 22, 1891. 

" Gentlemen, — Last 
season two * Easy’ Lawn 
Mowers were purchased 
of you; they were found 


excellent machines, and 
by cutting the Grass 
weekly — the machines 
being worked by two 
strong lads of 18 year* 
of sge—we were able lo 
do in a fortnight the 
same work that was 
done by I be pony and 
donkey machines, with 
the result that there was 
a closer cut lawn, and 
[ the saving of the pony 
and donkey for other 
I work. As compared with 
the o* her hand machines 

I I found the ‘ Easy ’ to 
wear extremely well, and 

I in this plaoe it is con¬ 
tinuous wear from be- 
’ ginning to end of sea¬ 
son." 

Apply for LUt and name of Local Agent to Sole Licensees, 

SELIG, SONNENTHAL & CO., 

85. Queen Victoria-atroot. London, E.C. 


ARE YOU PREPARED? 


INSECT PESTS 

Will be with us in millions the first break of 
warm weather. 

BE PREPARED 

“STOTT ” SPECIALITIES: 

PATENT DISTRIBUTOR, 
PATENT SPRAYER, 
PATENT SYRINGE, 
INSECTICIDE KILLMRIGHT. 

THE “STOTT” 

FERTILISER 


•NEW 


For scouring flower stems to stakes qulckl 
and welL 


WHAT USERS SAY 


WITH THE 


*4T TO OCIR READERS. — In orderinp goods 
tnm these panes, or in making enquiries, readers mil 
oemfer a favour by stating that the advertisement was 
seen in GARDEN I EG ILLUSTRATED. Our desire, is 
to publish the advertisements of trustworthy houses only. 
The name and address of the sender of each order should 
Or wruten legibly. Delay and disappointment art often- 
turns due to neglect of this. 


IN KITCHEN 

SrTE'YOWDER prep 
[tlantf>V wi; feic 


dlaCKHUF 1'LEjs 

-LJ Urtv Will try ^ 


gicn> E Co., 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


U tv will try the BP.E1 
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Nothing Succeeds like Success. 


THE “ POTTER” GARDEN HOSE 


Please *end Postcard for Illustrated Price List—Free. 


UTirUrC’ (SOLUBLE) 

IlUU'fllLO insecticide 

FIB TMIOU 


CARDEN SEATS, TENTS, HAMMOCKS. See List. 
TENNIS, C* ICKET, F00TBAL , CYMNASIUM, See List 
WATERPROOFS LUNCHEON BASKETS Sm List. 
ROYLE'S PATENT ^4 _ 

TAP UNION. » i hj T 2 r ( 

l or f-ln. tap, 2*. 3d. & 

GARDEN HOSE REELS. 

To carry 60 feet 4 in. Hose.8s. 9d. 

„ 120 feet | in. „ .. .15s. Od. 

„ 180 feet J in. 19s. 6d. 

GARDEN HOSE. car. paid. 

60 feet | in. 1-ply, with fittings.13s. 4d. 

„ i in. „ „ .17s. Od 

Best make, 60 feet I in. 1-ply .22s. Od. 

„ „ Jin.25s. Od. 

For separate Fittings see Price List. 

SWING WATER BARROWS. 

With strong wrought iron frame and galvanised cistern. 
Price*— 

12 gall., 22s. 9d. | 20 gall., 30s. 6d. | 30 gall., 37s. 6d. 

117, CHEAPSIDE, and MILK ST. 


The most reliable and best of all Insecticides 
for destroying Insects and Vermin on Plants 
and Fruit Trees, also on Animals, and Birds ; 
and as a Disinfectant & Bleacher in Washing 
Clothes. Full Directions on the Labels of 
each Bottle. 

Sold by Seedsmen & Chemists. i/6, a/6 , & 4/6; ^-gallon 
7/6, i-gallon 12/6, or less in larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR-TREE OIL as an insecticide, its 
application to Plants and Animals, sent post free on 
application to the manufacturer, addressed to 
E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Victoria-st., Manchester. 

Wholesale from all the London Seed Merchants and 
Patent Medicine Houses. 

__ NEW YORK—A. Rolker & Sons. 


Prices of 60 ft. lengths: 

EXCELSIOR WIRE ARMOURED HOSE. 

Secures a perfect grip, will not uncoil when cut at an> 
part, stands enormous pressure, and wears for years. 

In. diameter, best quality Sis. 3d 

in. „ extra stout quality .. .. .. 37a 6d 

in. „ best quality. fba. 9d 

in. „ extra stout quality. 45a. Od 

in. „ beet quality. M 

: in. „ extra stout quality. 62a 6d. 

UNKIHKABLE SMOOTH SURFACE HOSE. Will not 

crack, is made of pure rubber and canvas. Quality guaranteed. 

in. diameter, specially cheap . H*. Od 

in. „ best quality. l&a- Od 

In. „ extra stout quality. 34a 6d 

in. „ best quality. 38*. Od. 

in. n extra stout quality .. .. .. 29a 6d 

in. „ best quality. 29»- £d 

in. „ extra stout quality. 36e. 3d 

Pitted with brass nozzle, branch pipe, rose, and jet Catalogue 
of above, and all kinds of heme, and belting, poet free. 
Awarded 10 Gold and Silver Medals. Oldest and most re¬ 
liable house in the trade. All hose carriage paid and dis¬ 
patched same day as order is received. 

ANDREW POTTER, Melbourne Works, Wolverhampton | 


DON'T POT YOUR CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

Nor any other plant, without putting a 

PATENT INVINCIBLE CROCK 

in the pot. They keep out worms and other vermin ; save 
time, trouble, and annoyance, are unbreakable, and last for 
>earn. A Gardener’s opinion : “ When the Invincible Crocks 
are well known they will be used as regularly as the pots 
themselves. Nothing can be better." 30, Is.; 100, 3s.; 1,000, 
20s., free, only from the Patentee— 


The Perfection 
Ilow Combustion 
Greenhouse 
Boiler. 

Builds in front of 

f reenhouse. Size 
ft 1 in. by 14 in. 
diam., £2 9s. 6d’ 

carriage parid. Same 
— Boiler, fitted with 
r. *18 ft 4 in. piping, 
t and Expansion Box, 
patent Joints, and 
Smoke Pipe. £3 18s 
Carriage paid. Cata¬ 
logue 1 ost f»ee. 

P HORRO°K R. Tyldeeley, M\^< III 


Register^ Dee 

No. 116140 


A. PORTE R, S tone House. M aidst one. 


LIMITED, 

SHOE LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Garden Engines. 


HARDY BRUIN & CO ., Leicester , 


ECIALLY DESIGNED FOR COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, HOTELS, FARMS AND 
PRIVATE HOUSES. 


THE DOUBLE POINTED NAIL. 

•‘DURRANS PATENT.” 

1 This nail renders any wooden fence per* 1 

fc fect.ly unrJimbable. It is a complete proteo- A 

fa tinn against trespassers. The most perfect M 

ra fence nail invented. In use at Hum Park Ira . 

,'W A and Hull Racecourse*, Lord’s Cricket- A 

f wS I k rouu( l< hundreds of other places 
Ogj A—Himxkh Head. B—Chisel Edob. Miffll 
Bra! Price of Fence Nails in Malleable Iron B lf| 
W If. 2. 3. 4, 6. A 6-in . 7 lb. Bags, Sv 6d.; per W 

wl cat , 55s lf-in Steel Nails for thir palings, of 

a Is. per gross. Machine-cut nails for dowel- * 

1 ling joinery, J, 1, & lf-in.. 9d. per gross. I 

DURRAN S PATENT NAIL SYNDICATE. Ld 
43 & 44, Uppor Baker-at . London, N.W. 


THE CHIMNEY CAN BE SWEPT, OR A CHOKED 
DRAIN CLEARED BY ANY MAN EMPLOYED 
ABOUT THE PLACE. 


THE ST0URBK10CE HEATINC APPARATUS. 

Consisting of Indepen 
dent 81ow Oombustioi 
Boiler with damper, 18 ft. 
of 4-inch pipe, supply 
cistern, 6 ft ofBinokepip* 
ana joints complete for 
fixing. Price, delivered 
free to any railway station 
In England or Wale** 
£4. Illustrated prion 
list of hot-water pipe*. 
ka., free on application.— 
JAW. WOOD, 
Birmingham 8t. Foundry, 


For Amateurs’ Green* 
houses, die. 


opau-ruot Tc/rcir*, PiU. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL WATER HEATER OBTAINABLE. 

Mr. JAMES WOOD, Gardener to Colonel Angus, Fenham 
Hall, Newoastle-on-Tyne. writes: "The No. 2 Boiler supplied 
by you (In place of two saddles previously used) is giving 
every satisfaction. Brides saving 50 per cent of fuel, I am 
*• wing any amount of heat, which is easily regulated. After 
2f years’ <t ■—i«roe vour Red Rose Boiler is certainly the 


►ry.KKTDPF 


8 CONICAL BOILER 

is the Cheapest, most Eflicient, anc 
Economical Boiler ever invented. Foi 
heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, 
Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and 
for Amateur Gardeners. Requires very 
little attention. Will burn any kind 
or fuel, and cannot bum hollow. 

) NXWSUM.WOOD, & DYSON, 

BEESTON ROAD. LEEDS. 

_ TntUmomial * ov nrml*cnt4r>- 

R°? ES 1 BONES ! BONES !-Any size, from 

“7 ha, I in ? ht j or 9 rchftrd «* Lawns, Flowers, Ac. 

r‘irWZ* d «S°?»* *?! ^dressing at 1P«. per cwt.; less quan¬ 
tity. lfd pur lb. Carriage paid on 1 cwt Terms cash with 
*rder.—E. S. WILES A CO., Bone Crushers, St. Aloans. 

PANNED GARDEN NETTING. — Elastic 

.. getting. Tiffany, Willesden Rot-rroof Scrim and Canvss, 
Vrchangel Mate. Raffia, Garden Tents. Flags, Rich Cloths, 
^■-bend for Samples and Prices to JOHN EI>OINGTON 
k CO., 19, Long-lane, W*st Smithfleld, London, E.C. 


-- 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. - Monthly pay¬ 
ments accepted for these Boilers, and also for 
Piping. Full particulars on application to 
RKD ROSE BOILER COMPANY, Ltd 

CORNE P *!Tf!|^^ 


l Length. 

8 feet Wide 

10 feet Wide. 

13 feer Wtdr. 

| 20 feet. 

j 25 feet.. 

’ 3) feet. 

£ s. d. 

15 0 0 

16 0 0 

20 0 0 

£ s. d. 

17 0 0 

20 0 0 

23 0 0 

£ s. d. 

20 0 0 

22 10 0 

27 10 0 
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Asparagus, large .. 214 
Asparagus, treatment of 214 
Beans, Broad, topping.. 214 
Blackbeetles In a kitchen 212 
Chrysanthemums, late . 201 
Chrysanthemums, mil¬ 
dew on.210 

Climber, a graceful stove 212 
Cucumbers, growing .. 214 
Fir, Silver (Abies gran- 
dls), the great .. .. 213 

Fruit garden .. .. 2^8 


Fuchsias, best six .. 211 

Garden work .. ..206 

Grapes, thinning.. .. 212 

Greenhouse .. .. 208 

Laurel-hedge, span-roof¬ 
ed greenhouse in place 

of a .209 

Liltum giganteum .. 212 

Manure for a permanent 

pasture.210 

Mignonette for winter¬ 
flowering ,. ..210 


ROSAS. 

MOSS ROSES. 

With few exceptions, the Moss Roses are of 
easy culture, and will, under good management, 
thrive well in most gardens. At the same time 
there is no denying the fact that to plant them 
in a cold or unkindly soil in to court failure, 
and this cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
would-be cultivators. To produce the best re¬ 
sults a rich and rather dry soil is essential, and 
given this, the majority of this charming section 
will flourish and produce satisfactory results. 
The best specimen of a Moss Rose I ever saw was 
growing in a cottage garden in Hampshire, andon 
a soil of a gravelly nature. It was the Common or 
Old Moss, and the bush measured nearly 5 feet 
in diameter. No regard was ever paid to 
pruning it, with the exception of cutting out 
an occasional dead branch or thinning it as re¬ 
quired, and yet under this somewhat rough 
treatment it rarely failed to produce an im¬ 
mense quantity of beautiful flowers during the 
summer mouths. A dry but sheltered bank is 
an excellent position for Moss Roses, and there 
a dozen or two bushes may be planted with ad¬ 
vantage. Some years ago I had a sloping bank 
filled with these Roses, containing some fifty or 
sixty bushes, under my charge in a northern 
garden, and by giving them annual dressings of 
decayed manure the bushes made vigorous 
growth and produced abundance of bloom. 
Occasionally one sees attempts to grow the Moss 
Rose. 

As a standard, but the system cannot be too 
strongly condemned. The common Hybrid Per¬ 
petual receives sufficiently barbarous treatment 
when grown on this mop-stick method without 
practising it on such a beautiful subject as the 
Moss Rose. But even were there anything in 
the system it is not to be recommended here, for 
as standards the Moss Roses will not flourish. 
They will grow for a few years, struggle for 
existence a short time longer, and eventually 
die. Establish them on their own roots, and 
how different the result. If properly treated 
the plants will quickly form bushes several feet 
in diameter and the same in height, to say 
nothing of the masses of rich blossom they pro¬ 
duce under this method of culture. As pillar 
Roses some of the strongest-growing kinds may 
also be utilised, inasmuch as they will attain a 
height of nearly 8 feet when planted in a kindly 
soil and favourable position. The Old Moss, 
which has pale rose-coloured flowers of a good 
size, and is still one of the best in cultivation, is 
well adapted for this purpose. Baronne de 
Wassenaer, which produces clusters of bright- 
red flowers, is also suitable for pillars, and the 
same may be said in regard to Captain Ingram 
(dark-maroon) and Clemence Beaugrand (bright- 
pink). The Tinwell or Damask Moss, as it is 
sometimes called, will be also found suitable for 
pillars in a good position. It is a vigorous 
grower, producing exceptionally large foliage 
and well-mossed flowers of a rose colour. John 
Cranston, again, is a good grower, and may 
therefore be put into use for this purpose, as 
also may Luxembourg and Princess Adelaide. 
The first two of these three have crimson flowers, 
and the other light- nrn — 
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Varieties mentioned may, of course, be also 
grown as bushes, but in addition to them there 
are other kinds equally worthy of notice. White 
Bath, for instance, is a beautiful Rose when seen 
at its best, and it is surprising that this variety 
is so little thought of. The flowers are white, 
well-mossed, and make a charming button-hole 
when in the bud. Another white variety, with 
well-mossed flowers may be found in Unique, 
which ia like the last-named, but a moderate 
grower. Lanei, with rosy-crimson flowers, is 
also deserving of a passing notice, and the same 
may be said of Eclatante, Princess Alice, 
Etna, and others. Most of the foregoing varieties 
bloom during the summer, but there are autumn¬ 
blooming Moss Roses, and to these a brief 
reference may be made in passing. They are 
generally known as perpetual Moss Roses, and 
require precisely the same treatment as the 
others. There are several varieties of them, but 
Mad. Edouard Ory is, perhaps, among the best. 
It is only a moderate grower, but produces 
abundance of bright, rosy-crimson blooms. Mad. 
Soupert and Salet have red flowers. For pro¬ 
ducing beautiful white buds, Perpetual Wnite 
is one of the best of this class, and it is, more¬ 
over, a good grower. As regards the 

Pruning of Moss Roses much might be said. 
That this is imperfectly understood is only too 
evident by the number of failures which take 
place. There are some varieties that require 
close pruning, and there are others that should 
have little or no pruning whatever. White 
Bath and Princess Royal, for instance, I have 
found flower best when pruned closely; 
whereas, on the other hand, such varieties as 
Luxembourg and the old Moss undoubtedly do 
best when sparingly primed. A safe rule, how¬ 
ever, is to prune according to the growth. For 
example, the weak and moderate growers should 
be pruned rather hard, while the strong and 
robust kinds may be pruned but very little. 
Follow this rule and an abundance of beautiful 
Roses, other matters being favourable, will be 
the result. _ L. 

883.— Tea Roses in pots. — The best 
thing to do with the Roses now is to plunge 
them in the ground, or preferably in a Ded of 
ashes, in the open air. Early in Augnst repot 
those that require it, but guard against giving 
weakly plants too large-sized pots. I like to 
prune any unshapely plants in good time in the 
summer when flowers are wanted early in the 
spring, as they do not then want pruning again 
in the autumn. This class of Roses, or for 
that matter, any other, do not start into growth 
regularly if they are pruned hard as well as 
late and then placed in a forcing temperature 
soon afterwards. I do not say it is bad practice 
to cut back Tea Roses under certain circum¬ 
stances ; the practice is only wrong when it 
takes place late in the winter and on plants 
that are to be forced into flower early. Under 
this treatment no amount of heat or coaxing 
will induce many of the bnds to start into 
growth; but if allowed to start naturally most 
of them will do so.—J. C. C. 

— It is better to repot the Roses as soon 
as they have become inured to the open air. 
Place the plants in an open position, where they 
are freely exposed to light. If they can be shel¬ 
tered from the north and east winds so much the 
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better. They will produce flowers through the 
summer and autumn months. Frequent syring- 
ings are necessary to keep the leaves clean. 
Red-spider will attack them in hot weather, but 
it can be driven off, as well as the green-fly, by 
syringing the leaves well daily. Mildew is 
almost sure to appear in the antumn, and must 
be destroyed by ousting the affected parts with 
flowers of sulphur. The Roses should be taken 
under glass again in October, and they will 
frequently produce some flowers then before it is 
time to prime them again.—J. D. E. 

889.— Roses under glass.—From the in¬ 
formation given it appears that you intend to 
devote the house entirely to Roses. If that is 
the case, a structure of the dimensions you fur¬ 
nish ought to prove an interesting feature in the 
garden. If you do not want to force the Roses 
into flower they will do without tire-heat alto¬ 
gether, or, by giving enough warmth to keep 
out frost, you may grow other plants in the 
house during the winter. The border for the 
Roses had better be inside and the whole length 
of the house, and along the front a border 3 feet 
wide and 2 feet deep will be required ; and it 
will be all the better for the Roses if it is raised 
1 foot above the floor. If there is no stage you 
may cover the back wall with Roses also. The 
border, however, ought to be raised, the same 
as the other. If you have a stage running back 
to the wall, yon must not attempt to cover the 
latter with Roses ; but you may, instead, grow 
a few in pots on the stage. You will want four 
climbing Roses to train under the roof ; these 
should be Marshal Niel, Climbing Niphetos, 
\V. A. Richardson, and General Jacqueminot. 
If grown in a fairly large pot—say, one 14 inches 
in diameter—Nipnetos will continue to bloom, 
more or less, all the summer. Some other good 
Teas are Grace Darling, Luciole, Mad. Falcot, 
Perle deft Jar dins, Narciase, Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone, Mad. de Watteville, Anna Olivier, Marie 
Van Houtte, and Mad. Lambard.—J. C. C. 

- It would be better to make up a border 

in the front of the house inside, and plant in it 
such Roses as Mar&hal Niel, Cheahunt Hybrid, 
Climbing Captain Christy, and Mad. Berard. 
These should be trained up near the glass roof, 
but not to crowd it up so that the sunlight is 
obscured. A few pot plants of choice Tea and 
Hybrid Perpetual varieties should be cultivated 
on the floor of the house. Amongst Tea Roses, 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, Devon ienais, Jules 
Finger, Mad. Chedane Guinoisseau, Mad. 
Falcot, and Niphetos are good. Hybrid 
Perpetnals ; Alfred Colomb, Captain Christy, 
Duke of Edinburgh, La Franoe, Mad. 
Gabrielle Luizet, Pierre Notting, and Violette 
Bouyer.—J. D. E. 

875. — Nitrate of soda and wire- 
worms. —Nitrate of soda will neither kill nor 
cure wireworms, but it will help the plants to 
grow away from the wireworms. I believe a 
remedy for these pests has yet to be discovered. 
Of course there are palliatives, such as salt, 
soot, gas-lime, &c., but these substances, 
especially the last named, cannot be used 
liberally enough to have much effect upon 
wireworms without injuring the crop. The 
wireworms will disappear after a few years of 
good cultivation, bat will have, to a certain 
extent, to be borne with for the present.—B. H. 
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OARDHN WORK.* 
Greenhouse. 

The early-flowering Pelargoniums will now be past their 
best, and should be placed in the open air to complete the 
ripening of the growth preparatory to cutting • down. 
Cuttings of the young shoots will root now in sandy loam 
on a shelf near the glass in a greenhouse, if kept moist. 
Where Fuohsias are required for early spring blooming, 
the cuttings should be put in now, and tne young plants 
potted off in due time, and be kept growing steadily till the 
dowering season comes round. They will do in the open 
air by-and-bye. The early outtings rooted in spring make 
nice flowering Btuff for summer; but do not come on soon 
enough to meet requirements, where an early bloom is 
required. My stock for spring blooming is now just root¬ 
ing. Those who grow Fuohsias for exhibition, find the 
advantage of striking outtings now, and keeping them 
moving gently all winter. Make a last sowing of Chinese 
Primulas for spring flowering. The earliest sown batch 
will now be potted off, and should be placed in a oold 
frame, with the slope of the glass to the north. Cinerarias 
will do in the same kind of structure, and the Cyclamens 
may shortly have similar treatment, so far as regards the 
young stook. Old bulbs that have flowered may be rested 
by standing them on the north Bide of a fence, and with¬ 
holding water till signs of growth are apparent. Sow 
Herbaoeous Caloeolarias. The seeds are very minute, and 
should be very lightly covered with silver sand, and a 
square of glass placed over the top of the pot to ensure a 
aonflned atmosphere. Soak the pot of soil first, and when 
the surplus water has drained away, sow the seeds evenly 
on the damp surface. This will obviate the necessity for 
much watering when the pot is covered with a square of 
glass. Zonal Pelargoniums intended for winter blooming 
should be placed in 5-inoh or 6-inch pots, aooordtng to their 
size, and must oocupy a sunny position in the open air, 
the flower-buds all to be picked off for the present. The 
green and black-flies are rather troublesome on Chrysan¬ 
themums this season, and must be dealt with promptly, 
or the plants will sustain damage. Soapy-water, with a 
little Tobaooo-liquor added, will make short work of them. 
When the inseots congregate on the ends of the shoots, 
dipping will be the best and most economical mode of 
application. The plants should now be in their blooming 
pots. If grown on the extension principle for the sake of 
large blooms, all side shoots should be disbudded, and all 
suckers cleared away from the base. All plants, such as 
Deutzias, Azalea mollis, Dielytra speotabtlis, and Arum 
Lilies, whioh have done flowering, should be plunged out- 
of-doors in coal-ashes. 

Stove. 

The training of Dipladenias, Bougainvilleas, and Clero* 
dendrons will require frequent attention to prevent shoot 
entanglement. Winter-flowering climbers, such as Ipomssa 
Honfallis, Passiflora graoillimum, and Hexaoentris my- 
sorensis, should be encouraged to make growth freely, 
which should be trained near the glass to get it well 
ripened. Shade and moisture must be judiciously applied, 
and just sufficient of the former used to mitigate the effects 
of brilliant sunshine without unduly weakening growth. 
Keep all plante, and the pots in whioh they are growing, 
scrupulously dean, and water liberally at the root when 
the plante really require it; but avoid the fatal habit of 
just pouring a little water on the surfaoe. This surface 
watering is even more objectionable when applied to 
plants in pots than when a mere surface dribble is given 
to plants in the open air. If a plant requires water at 
all, enough should be given to moisten all the soil. Less 
than this will land the grower in difficulties at no distant 
date. Fires must still be kept up on oold nights. If there 
is no fear of the thermometer falling below 60 degs., fires 
will not be required; but for some time past the nights 
have been very cold; too oold, in foot, to discontinue 
fires where there are subtropical plants to keep in health. 
Among the Orohids, which are very prettily in bloom now, 
Is the interesting Onoidium flexuoeum. It will grow freely 
on a block surrounded by rough peat and Sphagnum. 
The flowers are very lasting. Keep GeBneras dose and 
shaded. A few well-formed little plants may be grown in 
48 Bized pots for table work in winter. Do not syringe 
overhead, but fill the atmosphere with moisture by damp¬ 
ing round about them. The Boil in whioh they are potted 
should be rich, but open and porous. The Gesneras will 
do very well in a warm, low, close pit, if the stove is at all 
crowded. Indeed, young stuff of all kinds coming on for 
winter blooming will do better in a warm pit than a house. 
Begonias of the fibrous-rooted kinds are now growing 
freely, and should shortly be placed in their blooming pots. 
If the cuttings were struck early, and the planes well 
done, the best may go into 7-inoh pots, others into 5-inoh 
pots, and so on, as it will be convenient to have plants of 
different sizes. Continue to pinch in the young shoots to 
make the plants bushy. Suspended baskets will now 
require more water. Dipping in a tank is the most satis¬ 
factory way of moistening them, and the basket should be 
kept in the water till the air bubbles oease to rise. 

Pits and Frames. 

Young plante of all kinds will do as well, if not better, in 
a ptt or frame during the summer months than in a 
crowded house, where the small young stock Is often 
Injured by aiming at too muoh. There should be a 
good depth of porous material, suoh as clinkers or briok- 
bats, in the bottom of the pit to form a foundation. On 
this should be plaoed a layer of ashes. Over suoh a bed 
the atmosphere will be free from stagnation, and just a 
ohink of air along the book, and a light shade in hot 
weather will keep everything oomfortaUe. The watering 
of plants in dose pits must be trusted only to a careful 
hand, as it is so very easy to overdo it, and a Water-logged 
plant never recovers its tone to be useful in winter. Of 
oourse, the frames occupied with double and single 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and oool-house plants generally will 
be worked on a different principle, and more air given. 
As the season advances the lights will be removed 
altogether. 

Window Gardening. 

Foliage plants, such as Ferns, Palms, Aralias, Dracenss, 
the Parlour Palm (Aspidistra), and the India-rubber- 
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plants, will now, to a certain extent, take the plaoe of the 
flowering stuff, as when the garden is full of flowers, the 
graceful form of Fern-fronds, and the striking beauty of 
Palms and other foliage plants, are more appreciated by 
way, I suppose, of oontrast. The main point to be kept in 
view in the management of foliage plants is to keep the 
leaves free from dust by the use of the sponge. A group 
ot foliage plants, with one or two flowering plants dropped 
in round the edges, is always attractive. Anything tnat 
requires repotting should be seen to, so that the pots may 
be pretty well filled with roots before winter comes 
Muoh of the sickly growth in window plants arises from 
late potting. That very useful window plant, the Scar¬ 
borough Lily, will be better now in the open, or In a oold 
frame, where it can be exposed in fine weather and 
sheltered from heavy rain. Lilium Harrisi and L. auratum 
must be kept in the lightest window, and if green-flies are 
present, as they are not unlikely to be, dust some Tobaooo- 
powder of the insects, and next morning wash them off. 

A good deal may be done to free these and other plants 
from Insects by the careful use of a small, soft sponge. 

Outdoor Garden. 

For the most part the bedding-out is finished, and there 
will be more time to devote to routine work, as well as 
giving the necessary attention to such specialities as Car¬ 
nations, Pinks, Roses, fcc., all of which will require very 
close Retention now, if they are to be a suocess. Pansies 
for exhibition must be shaded from the sun some days 
before the show, and it will be better to pinch off the flower- 
buds before they expand till within a fortnight or so of the 
show, allowing some latitude for the vagaries of the 
weather. Three or more plants of each kind should be 
grown to ensure plenty of blossoms to select from. Keep 
the roots fairly moist; but a mulch is better than muoh 
watering. A mixture of heavy loam and short manure is 
better for mulching Pansies and such like plants than 
manure alone. Thin late-sown annuals. Some annuals 
transplant well, including Nasturtiums and Annual Chrys¬ 
anthemums, both of whioh make useful masses of oolour. 
The Annual Chrysanthemums are worthy of more atten¬ 
tion. They are very effective, and will grow anywhere, 
and the flowers are useful for cutting. There Is yet plenty 
of time, taking into consideration the character of the sea¬ 
son, to plant out tender annuals, suoh as Stocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, Ac. Wallflowers and other plants sown in spring 
should be transplanted 6 inohes apart to get strong. There 
is yet time to sow Forget-me-nots; but the sowing should 
not be delayed if strong plants are wanted. Antirrhinums 
may be sown to blossom next year. Seedling Carnations, 
Polyanthuses, and Auriculas, started in heat, should be 
pricked out before they get crowded in the seed-boxes. 

A oool, partially shaded spot is best for the Polyanthuses 
and Auriculas. Daisies and Primulas may be divided for 
stock purposes now. 

Fruit Garden. 

As soon as good Strawberry-runners can be obtained, 
take measures for layering them either in small pots or on 
sods of turf or in the frulting-pots at onoe. The latter 
plan saves time, and generally answers fairly well. Drain 
the pots well, and ram the soil in firmly. Good loam of 
medium character or texture, mixed with a third of good 
old manure, with a dash of bone-meal and soot, will grow 
Strawberries good enough for all ordinary purposes. The 
runners should be taken from young vigorous plante— 
never from old beds approaching the exhaustion stage. If 
there are anv plants without blossoms or fruits in the out¬ 
door plantations, pull them up. It is better to have a 
blank in the bed than to run the risk of perpetuating a 
run-out plant. The late rains have had a benefloial effeot 
upon Strawberries and other fruiting plants and trees. 
The effects of the late frosts, though in some districts 
serious, are not quite so bad as was feared. There will, I 
think, be a good crop of Apples left, and Pears and Plums 
should be an average crop in many places. Of course, the 
sheltered gardens are In the best condition. The effect 
of the rains in oleansing fruit-trees from insects shows 
the value of clean water alone as an insecticide, and If 
water was used more freely over the trees in good time, 
there would be less need to spend monev on expensive 
insecticides; but the water should be applied with some 
foroe through the garden-engine. Where Pines are grown, 
select a time when the weather is warm and settled for 
going through the stook to repot successions, and take off 
suckers from old stools. Turn over the plunging-beds and 
add a little new tan to revive the bottom-heat. Permit a 
little more extension to the lateral growth of Vines where 
the Grapes are ripening. This is especially desirable where 
the Vines are old and the root notion is less vigorous than 
formerly. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Weeds must be kept down by hand-weeding when the 
weather is damp. A light sprinkling of nitrate of soda 
will be benefloial to Asparagus-beds now. The growth 
Btarted so late this season that the cutting may extend a 
little longer than would be advisable ia an ordinary year. 
Usually the end of June is the latest time for cutting; 
but “ grass " may be cut a week or two longer yet without 
injuring the beds, unless the plants are weakly. As 
regards planting Asparagus, I do not recommend doing 
it so late as this ; but where there are blanks in 
new beds from plante falling to grow, these may be 
filled up now. I nave filled up beds in this way without 
noticing any appreciable difference in the produoe in 
later yean. It is mainly a question of careful attention. 
The plants, of oourse, must be on the spot. If they had to 
be obtained from a distanoe they would perish in transit 
Take advantage of the moist condition of the ground to 
set out winter Greens, autumn Cauliflowers, Ac. The 
main crop of Celery also should be planted at once. Peas 
may yet be sown for a late crop, though only early and 
seoond early kinds should be sown now. Dwarf French 
Beans should be sown now on a warm border for late 
use, and it will be better to sow an early variety. Sow a 
good patch of Endive. Parsley, for winter use, and Cher¬ 
vil should also be sown. Sow early Horn Carrots on a 
south border for drawing in autumn and winter. They 
keep best in the ground, if covered in frosty weather with 
dry Fern. Tomatoes under glass will need oonstant 
attention now. Where planted in rows across the borders, 
some of the bottom leaves may be out back to the last 
pair of leaflets to let in the air. On oold nights or during 
damp weather a little fire-beat is very desirable. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Plenty of water is required now, both in the open air and 
under glass; evaporation is very active now, and we get 
but little rain, and town gardens are generally Inclined to 
be of an arid nature. Small plants put out from boxes 
must be kept moderately moist at the root until they 
become established, and light shade from hot sun also is 
very beneficial for a few days after they have been trans¬ 
planted. Good-sized stuff turned out of single pots will 
take care of itself to a great extent, but even these need 
two or three soakings, if the weather is dry, until they get 
hold of the fresh soil. A surfacing of a oouple of inchesof 
fresh Coooa-nut-flbre, spread over the beds after planting, 
will greatly help in keeping the soil moist ana cool, as 
well as affording a very neat and nice appearance; and 
keeping the surfaoe frequently stirred with the hoe has 
the same effect, though in a less degree. In all cases, 
what we want to promote at present is a free and vigorous 
growth; by-and-bye there will be less need for moisture, 
and the plants will be better able to do without it. Take 
care to begin the training and pegging-down of Verbenas, 
Petunias, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and other trailing sub- 

i eots in good time. Greenhouse plants in full growth and 
•loom must be abundantly supplied with water and liquid- 
manure ; on sunny days three times is not too often to look 
round with the watering-pot—first thing in the morning, 
again about mid-day, ana in the evening. Pot plants that 
are kept on short oommons of water at this season soon 
assume a yellow and sickly appearanoe, the foliage is 
attacked by swarms of insects, and they beoome an eye¬ 
sore rather than a pleasure. Avoid crowding the green¬ 
house too much now; unless light and air can circu¬ 
late freely among the plants they soon begin to go 
wrong, and a regular overhaul and re-arrangement of 
the stook at least once a week is of the greatest im¬ 
portance now. Many plants that need the shelter of 
the greenhouse at other times may safely—and, indeed, 
with benefit—be removed to the open air for the sum¬ 
mer; but in very smoky places one should be more 
ohary of thus exposing them than where the air is pure. 
Young plants of the Indian Azalea, for instance, had bet¬ 
ter be kept under glass all the year round in a town gar¬ 
den, though with plenty of air during August and 
September, of oourse; and the same may be said of 
Camellias, Oranges, and several others that are frequently 
exposed. If anything of the kind is done, however, 
select a lightly or partially-shadfd situation, stand the 
pots on, or, better still, plunge them In ashes or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre to exolude worms, and pay them just as muoh 
attention in the matters of watering, etc., as if they were 
still inside. B. C. R. 


THIS COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from June 20 th 
to June 21th. 

Busy among the wall-trees, and nailed and tied in 
the young leading shoots, and killed inseots. Tobacco- 
powder and soapy-water are always ready for use; delays 
are dangerous. If any tree is allowed to get badly in¬ 
fested, the growth is seriously injured for that season 
anyway, no matter what steps are taken for cleansing it. 
Planted late Melons in pit. Bottom-heat is supplied by 
manure ; but there are a couple of 4-inch pipes for top- 
heat should it be required ; but I generally work the crop 
without fire-heat by planting a good hardy kind, suoh as 
Victory of Bath. Planted out a good breadth of Celery 
and Brussels Sprouts; also Autumn Giant and Walcheren 
Cauliflowers. Rosette Coleworts will be planted a foot or 
so apart wherever there is a bit of vaoant land. They will 
oorne in handy in the depth of winter. The weeds have 
given us a good deal of trouble lately, the weather being 
very suitable for their growth. Hoeing is good business 
when the sun shines; but we have been obliged to do a 

S ood deal of hand-weeding lately. Pricked out Wall- 
owers G inohes apart, as I wanted the plants to get strong 
by autumn. Canterbury Bells, Gaums, and other hardy 
seedlings have been thinned out, and the thinningB pricked 
out. Made a sowing of second early and early Peas. These 
late sowings have generally done fairly well. I rely chiefly 
upon William the First for this sowing, and another one 
that will be made about the 10th of July. Of oourse, no one 
expects these late sowings to do as well as the early ones; 
but occasionally they are a great suooess, and, at any rate, 
one must have Peas as late as possible; but I have often 
gathered British Queen, Ne Plus Ultra, and Omega, which 
is a dwarf Ne Plus Ultra, up till October from the May sow¬ 
ings, and I have notes of one or two dates of gathering as late 
as November when the autum n has been mild. Potted off 
Cinerarias from the pans in whioh they were prloked from 
the seed pots. The double Cinerarias are showy, and I 
find them useful for cutting. They oan be obtained from 
seeds, but do not oome true, and a packet will always oon 
tala semi-double and single flowers. The best way is to get, 
say, good red, white, and purple kinds, and propagate from 
offsets, whioh is easily done. I always cut the plants back 
when they have done flowering, and stand them in a ooo. 
frame in a shady position. Keep them well supplied with 
water, and the young shoots will soon start away from the 
bottom, when the plante are broken up and the young 
offsets potted singly in small pots, and grown on in a oold 
frame during summer. There is a good deal of work 
among Tomatoes now. These are gone over as often as is 
necessary to remove all side shoots when quite small. 
Under glass the small fruits, where the dusters oontaln 
more than six fruits, are removed, so that the sample may 
be even in size. It is better to have a good even sample 
than some very large and others very small. Stopped 
young Vines whioh had reached the top of the rafters. I 
intend fruiting these next year, so the laterals all up the 
stem will be pinched in to one leaf. I want the oanes to get 
strong and well ripened early in the autumn. The borders 
which are Inside have been mulohed with manure. It 
saves watering, and enoourages surfaoe rooting. Tied up 
many plants in flower borders to keep them from injury by 
winds. 


Our readers trill kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo* 
graphs qf plants cr garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque chtr»treter. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

AN EASILY-GROWN WINDOW-PLANT. 

The Water Fairy-flower. 

The chief value of the Chinese form of Narcissus 
Tazetta consists in its rapid growth and pre¬ 
cocity of blossoming as cultivated in a warm 
sitting-room during the early months of the year. 
If good, sound bulbs are obtained about Christ¬ 
mas time, they will flower in the sunny window 
of a warm room in about six weeks after plant¬ 
ing. The method I have, for the past two years, 
adopted with success is as follows : The bulbs 
are totally immersed in bowls of gravel and 
stones, and covered with tepid water. Some 
allowance must be made for the swelling or 
expansion of the bulbs, and the tepid water 
should be replaced by a fresh supply every day 
if the quickest and best results are desired. 
Bulbs so treated will produce from five to ten 
spikes of about six flowers each, and are very 
handsome and fragrant when in bloom. After 
flowering the roots may be thrown away ; at 
least, all those I tried to perpetuate by planting 
them outside after flowering have died. Of 
course, freshly-received bulbs, planted out in 
the open-air borders or in beds before being 
subjected to the exhausting water treat¬ 
ment, might do considerably better. During 
the past two seasons a good many bulbs 
of this variety were imported and sold 
under various names, such as Sacred Chinese 


bowls of water in a warm and sunny sitting- 
room. Given these advantages, and fresh warm 
or tepid water (60 degs. to 75 degs.) every even¬ 
ing, I have proved that the growth produced 
averages ^ inch every twenty-four hours, and 
that the roots bloom in from five to seven weeks 
after planting. B. 

822 .— Plants for window boxea— 

Most of the flowers enumerated are not at all 
suitable for boxes, as they grow 2 feet or more 
high, and would not be neat enough in effect. 
Tom Thumb Nasturtiums, however, will do 
well, and may bring a few blooms, even in a 
north window. They are suitable for climbers 
and trailers in the front and ends of the south 
box. The best way to get them to bloom well 
in the north window would be to let them wait 
until the buds are set in the south border, and 
then transplant them carefully. They move 
better than most plants, and the check will 
throw them into flower, whereas if they were 
put into a north window when very small they 
would probably bring many more leaves than 
blossoms. Dwarf Asters and dwarf French Mari¬ 
golds will do nicely in the south aspect. Possibly 
Iceland Poppies might bloom for some time, if 
carefully transported to the north window, but 
the heat in the south would probably kill them. 
Mignonette cannot be satisfactorily trans¬ 
planted, unless grown in a small pot, and turned 
out intact. Ten-week Stock, if of a dwarf 
kind, might'do at the back, but annual Chrysan¬ 


different kinds of plants for such a small house, 
and I am afraid you will not thoroughly succeed 
with all of them. You may, however, make the 
attempt, if you will be satisfied with fairly good 
results. The best internal arrangement will be 
to have a walk through the middle of the house, 
with a bench on the most sunny side for the 
accommodation of low-growing plants in pots, 
and a border on the other side, in which you 
may plant one or two Camellias, and a Man-clial 
Niel Rose to cover the roof. You may also 
have a few Roses in rather large pots to stand 
on the border, which may be placed in some 
sheltered corner out-of-doors to make room for 
the Chrysanthemums. The border had better 
be raised 1 foot above the walk, with a 4i*inch 
brick wall to support it.—J. C. C. 


ORCHIDS. 

NANODES MEDUSAE. 

I am asked by “ G. Moore” to tell him some¬ 
thing of the history and management of this 
Orchid, having just received it from a friend ? 
Well, first of all, I must tell “ Mr. Moore ” I 
don’t think it is a beauty, for it is the most 
weird-like and sinister-looking flower that I 
know of. It was originally introduced into this 
country by the Messrs. Backhouse, of York, 
from the Andes of South America, and in a very 
cool district, and I have seen it growing well 
and freely in the coldest part of a very cool 
Odontoglo8sum-house. The growth is very pecu¬ 
liar, the stems being pendent and about a foot in 
length ; at the base these are round and stem¬ 
like, but they quickly assume a flattened appear¬ 
ance, and are clothed with sheathing, fleshy, 
two-ranked leaves of a glaucous hue. The 
flowers are produced at the ends of the growth, 
usually in pairs, and measure some two inches 
or two and a half inches across ; they are thick 
and leathery in texture, the outer portion of the 
perianth being green, of rather a brighter hue 
than the leaves, whilst the large lip is bi-lobed 
in front; the disc is a dull-green, and the other 
part is dull-purple, or liver-coloured, bordered 
round the margin with a long fleshy fringe of 
the same colour. It lasts in beauty—if there is 
beauty attached to it—for several weeks, but it 
is grown, I think, simply as a curiosity. The 
only other species of this genus which has come 
under my care isN. discolor, a little plant having 
a stem about an inch long, the leaves being similar 
to those of N. Medusae, but very much smaller ; 
the flowers are small and inconspicuous, and dark - 
green in colour, tinged with dull-purple, as also 
are the leaves ; it iB a native of Brazil, and iikes 
a cool 8pot in the Cattleya-house. M. B. 


SACCOLABtUM CURVIFOLIUM. 

I am in receipt of a flower-spike of this species, 
very nicely packed, from “ Mr. Bernhard Lan- 
glois,” and I am tempted to write a few 
words about it. It is not, by any means, new, 
but it has become somewhat scarce during the 
past few years ; but it must take rank as one of 
the most beautiful and showy Orchids belonging 
to the distichous-leaved (two ranked) species. 
It is a somewhat slow-growing plant, and I do 
not remember to have seen a specimen of it 
above 2 feet in height, although some ten or 
twelve years ago I had some hundreds under my 
care and this, indeed, was the last time that I 
saw this Saccolabium in any numbers. The 
leaves are closely set, in a two-ranked manner ; 
they are thick and fleshy in texture, from 
5 inches to Cinches long, and pale-green in colour. 
Care must be taken not to injure these leaves, 
for this, if not attended to, very much detracts 
from the symmetrical appearance of the plant. 
The flower-spike is erect and densely set with 
fair sized flowers, which are of a bright cinnabar- 
red, saving the small lip, which is pale orange- 
yellow. Its natural time of flowering is through 
the months of May and June, and it lasts quite 
a month in full beauty upon the plant. The 
spike, I am told, which I have before me, opened 
on the 20th of May, and I look forward to its 
lasting, in a cut state, until the end of the pre¬ 
sent month. Now, what has led to this lovely 
gem getting scarce in our collections ? I believe 
it is nothing but the cool Orchid craze 
which set in a few years ago. I am quite 
willing to admit that the Orchids which thrive 
in cool regions are ve^jbj^fi^ljpand they can 
be grown by many who cannof afford to keep 
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Bed of the Water Fairy-flow<r in a garden at IIong-Kong Engrave! from a photograph sent by Mr. J. Barton. 


Lily, Good Luck Lily, ko. t and one result was 
that some of the purchasers were a little disap¬ 
pointed when they found that the plant was 
really not a Lily at all, but simply a form of 
Narcissus very much like those that have long 
been forced in pots in greenhouses or grown in 
the open-air gardens. The main point of dis¬ 
tinction is that the Chinese bulbs seem to have 
been specially cultivated for culture in bowls of 
stones and water, and they grow as so treated 
very rapidly. It has been suggested that the 
finer kinds of Dutch Narcissus Tazetta might 
also be grown in water and stones ; but my 
experience, after due trial side by side with 
Chinese roots, is that they are far less preco¬ 
cious. The best results were given by Italian 
grown roots of N. papyraceus, but even these 
were weeks . behindhand. Another peculiar 
point about the Chinese roots is their 
Free-flowering character, and the peculiar 
manner in which the bulb diverges laterally as 
the leaves and flower-spikes emerge from the 
bulb coats or tunicas. Again, the outer or 
lateral offsets or blooming centres always flower 
earlier than the central ones. It is to be desired 
that we may obtain more exact information as 
to the culture or production of these roots in 
China. Also, it would be interesting to hear the 
practical experience of those who may have 
experimented with these imported roots in the 
•open air of our English gardens. The annexed 
engraving shows plainly how free and handsome 
this variety is as grown in a bqld group or m&A8 
ji a Chinese garden, but I UfslieVe-its reaL*iJiysjJ 
to us will be its precocity^d|4§r 


themums, Zinnias, Cornflowers, and dwarf Sun¬ 
flowers, would be too tall to look well. Ferns 
are suitable for a north window-box, with pots 
of Pelargoniums, or any ordinary pot-flower, in 
full bloom, sunk in the box, so that they can be 
renewed when they cease to blossom. In this 
way a beautiful effect can be easily produced. 
If the plants are to grow in the box good 
drainage, and light, rich soil are essential, also a 
constant supply of water, especially in a sunny 
window, where evaporation is very rapid. Soot 
should be used as a top-dressing, mixed with a 
little dry soil as the plants grow, as they will 
need plenty of nourishment; soapy water from 
a hand-basin, too, is very good for the plants, 
acting as a mild liquid-manure. A douche from 
a rosed watering-pot every evening will refresh 
them, and wash off the dust.—I. L. R. 

893. — Span roofed greenhouse in 
place of a Laurel-hedge.— Opinions are 
sure to differ as to whether a greenhouse is as 
ornamental as a Laurel-hedge in such a case. I 
should prefer the hedge, particularly if the 
question of affording shade comes in with any 
force. Moreover, the house will be rather 
small according to the figures furnished, and if 
the garden is a large one the proportions will 
not be very pleasing to the trained eye. If you 
build the house, I advise you to have it heated 
with a well-constructed flue, built along one 
side and one end. You will find a small hot- 
water apparatus require a lot more attention in 
frosty weather than a flue. It appears to me 
that you want to grow a good number of 
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up an East Indian temperature, also that they 
are more enjoyable to cultivate than the apecies 
in the hotter houses ; but we have not the aread- 
ful stew-pans which we once had, as the hottest 
houses are now better ventilated than used to 
be the case. And then these Indian Orchids 
have quite a different type of beauty to those 
from cooler regions, and I blame those people 
who have a stove for flowering plants, such as 
Dipladenias, and plants of ornamental foliage, 
as Alocasias, Caladiums, and Crotons, for not 
growing a few of such kinds as the Orchid now 
under consideration. It is a plant that enjoys 
a good share of sun and light, but it requires 
also a fair amount of shade during the hottest 
sun in the summer months, for if exposed to it too 
much the foliage gets of a sickly yellow hue. 
It Bhould be hung up near the roof-glass, 
planted either in a Teak-wood basket or a small 
earthenware one well drained. I like to have 
this Saccolabium established upon a block of 
wood first, and then to fix the block firmly in 
the basket, covering the whole with a little 
growing Sphagnum Moss. Nothing else is 
requisite for it to grow in. I, upon one occasion, 
tried some rough peat mixed with the Sphagnum 
Moss, but it aid not give me any satisfaction, 
therefore, I never advise anyone to try the plan ; 
it does not seem to agree with this class of plant. 

Matt. Bramble. 


0HRYSANTHBMUM8. 

MILDEW ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The worst enemy Chrysanthemums have is 
mildew. It makes its appearance first in small 
spots on the upper Burface of the leaves at any 
stage of the growth, even when in the cutting- 
pots, and if not at onoe checked it will quickly 
spread all over the plant. Towards the autumn, 
when the days are often sunless and cold at 
night, and in long-continued damp weather, this 
parasite is the most troublesome. I have seen 
collections of plants badly affected during the 
month of May before being placed finally out of 
doors. As a rule, Chrysanthemums of the Queen 
family are not so liable to be attacked by mildew 
as some other kinds, such as Meg Merrilies in 
the Japanese section, and Princess Teck among 
the Incurved kinds—these two suffering, perhaps, 
more than any other I know of. The 

Causes of mildew are various ; draughts of 
cold air blowing across the plants when the out- 
aide elements are not propitious for this kind of 
ventilation will be very likely, indeed, to bring 
about a case of mildew, especially if the soil in 
the pots is kept wet. It will be more aggravated 
if the water used is cold, coming direct from a 
well, water company’s pipes, or a tank under¬ 
ground, or again if the water is highly charged 
with chalk in solution. Plants can have suffi¬ 
cient air given to them without the necessity of 
creating a draught, especially if this is likely to 
be of a cold nature. I always found that the 
best results accrued from plants which had every 
consideration in the matter of air-giving, this 
being especially a wind swept part from the 
east, rendered air-giving very troublesome. 
Directly the first signs are perceived by the 
small specks as indicated, the parts should be 
freely dusted over with flowers of sulphur. 
That of a brown colour is best, as being the 
least seen upon the leaves. If it is while the 
plants are in a house or frame that the mildew 
is first seen, the atmosphere should be kept as 
dry as possible; the soil about the roots should be 
in an equable state, neither too wet nor too dry. 
Where the plants are standing out-of-doors the 
sulphur must be often used, as rain quickly 
counteracts its effects. Where the mildew has 
-obtained a strong hold on the plants, as in the 
case of the leaves sent, it is necessary to take 
stronger measures to remove it than the use of 
dry sulphur, as this cannot be applied effectu¬ 
ally to the underside of the leaves or to the 
stems of the plants. 

The remedy in this case is to apply the 
sulphur in a liquid form, and prepared in the 
following manner : Place 2 lb. of sulphur and 
2 lb. of lime which has not been Blaked in 
10 quarts of water and boil for twenty minutes. 
For syringing on the plants use two wineglass¬ 
fuls of the mixture to 4 gallons of clean, cold, 
aoft water. By using the ordinary rose on the 
svringe to apply the mixture it is difficult to 
thoroughly wet the underside of he leaves ; a 
better way is toyus^ \a. b/ri ige w^th the jet 


affixed for causing a single stream. By placing 
the forefinger over the orifice the liquid can be 
directed upwards and spread over the plants 
where required. If one dose is not sufficient to 
kill the fungus, renew the application of the 
liquid preparation in a few days. If a slight 
discoloration of the leaves follows from the 
sediment of the moisture it will not be injurious, 
and will gradually wash off with the rains, or 
it can be removed, if desired, by one or two 
vigorous washings with clean water applied 
with some force through the syringe. Mildew, 
if attacked upon its first appearance on the 
leaves, is easily got rid of by the use of dry 
sulphur, but when allowed to get a firm hold 
upon the underside of the leaves it is difficult 
to eradicate it effectually. E. 


LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

This is the time to make preparation for a good 
supply of that most valuable of all flowers at 
mid-win ter—viz., the Chrysanthemum. I grow 
a good many for flowering about Christmas and 
the New \ear, and after trying very many 
plans I have adopted the following for my main 
Bupply : The plants are grown on in the usual 
manner from cuttings taken as soon as procurable, 
and pinched back when first potted into 3-inch 
pots, and again when repotted into 5-inch pots, 
and by the end of May they are nice, bushy 
plants, with a number of branches. These are 
pinched down for the last time about June 1st, 
and after a few days they will have pushed out 
a number of lateral shoots. They are then 
finally potted into their flowering-pots. Those 
about 10 inches ih diameter will grow very fine 
plants, and I also grow some of the old cut-back 
plants into very large bushes in pots 12 inches 
to 15 inches in diameter. I put four stout stakes 
round the edges of each pot, and run soft string 
around the shoots, but allow the latter to branch 
out and grow quite naturally. Liquid-manure 
is given freely during the season after the pots 
get full of roots, and a good syringing of clean 
water overhead after hot days. If flies of any 
kind make their appearance, Tobacco-powder is 
freely dusted over them. A good deal of the 
treatment required in getting them to expand 
their blooms not too soon consists in keeping them 
out-of-doors as late as possible. I set mine close 
to a north wall in October, and put temporary 
coverings over them when frosts prevail, as the 
buds of the white kinds are easily injured by 
frost, and when they can no longer be safely 
kept out they are put into the coldest house at 
command, and abundance of air kept on night 
and day. Ethel, Snowflake, gloriosum, and 
similar kinds that are naturally late-flowering 
may by these means be had in full beauty at 
Christmas, when the value of their blossoms will 
be fully double what it would have been a fort¬ 
night earlier. J. G., Hants . 

491. — Manure for a permanent 
pasture. —Seaweed “ composted ” with farm¬ 
yard-manure would make a capital top-dress¬ 
ing. It is not absolutely necessary to mix the 
weed with dung, as it will by itself quickly rot. 
The Seaweed may be used alone as a top-dress¬ 
ing, as it contains all the ordinary constituents 
of land plants. Its action is similar to that of a 
green crop ploughed in. The fact that land is 
near the sea, where the Seaweed can easily be 
procured, often adds to its value. If Seaweed 
alone is used, apply at the rate of twenty to 
thirty tons per acre. The “ compost ” would be 
the most thorough and permanent. If artificial 
manure be preferred use nitrate of soda, but as 
it is very soluble and therefore liable to be 
washed through, it should be applied in March 
or April, when active vegetation is recom¬ 
mencing ; 84 lb. to 112 lb. is sufficient per 
acre. It will in your case be most economical 
to use the “weed” and dung,and in doing so you 
cannot do wrong. If you gave a more moderate 
dressing in autumn and then scattered on nitrate 
of soda in spring also you would probably get the 
best results. Guano is often applied na a top¬ 
dressing— e.g.y 2 cwt. per acre. The climate of 
Scotland is peculiarly suited to guano.—J. W. 

- I have no special knowledge of Seaweed 

as a dressing for pastures, but I think it is the 
best all-round manure I know of, either for the 
farm or garden. The “John Keet” Carnation 
(one of the oldest named varieties still in culti¬ 
vation) was raised on land regularly manured 
with Seaweed fresh from the shore. I should 


advise “ Argyleshire” to follow the general prac - 
tioe in Jersey, where the “ weed ” is bo valued 
that special legislation has been made os to the 
collection of it, and put it in stacks, and these 
made now would be in grand order to put on 
the land next February, and then it should be 
chain-harrowed in. Stable-manure would be 
good if the price was right. I would not use 
chemicals if I could get anything else.— 

L. O. C. T._ 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDINESS OF PALMS. 

Few plants lend such a tropical appearance to 
the glass-houses as Palms; but I fear that many 
who have only greenhouses are deterred from 
cultivating them by reason of the idea prevailing 
that they all need a stove temperature. Now, 

I am well aware that the majority of them de¬ 
light in heat and moisture, and will, when this 
is plentifully supplied, continue to grow luxu¬ 
riantly all the year round. But; on the other 
hand, many varieties can be kept in robust 
health if grown entirely in a greenhouse tempe¬ 
rature, and during the last winter the capa¬ 
bilities of various plants to withstand low tempe¬ 
ratures were very severely tested, and I have 
seen many Palms that are considered tropical 
ones that have passed Bafely through the 
trying ordeal, and now look as verdant 
as ever. Some large plants of Latania bor- 
bonica and Phoenix reclinata of mine that were 
too large to get into heated structures, and 
were compelled to stand their chance in unheated 
glass-houses, appear none the worse for the 
frost, that made the soil in their pots as hard 
as iron, and although the foliage looked changed 
in colour for days after the thaw set in, yet they 
gradually returned to their usually rich-green 
colour ; and although no one would like to test 
any of their valuable plants in this way, there 
is little doubt but that Palms would be the like¬ 
liest of all the plants in a greenhouse to recover 
from any temporary depression of temperature 
through the sudden setting in of frost. The 
several varieties of Chairuerops are perfectly 
safe under a glass roof, even without artificial 
heat; and to these may be added Latania 
borbonica, Phcenix reclinata, and Seaforthia 
elegans, where sufficient heat is used to keep 
the temperature in severe weather from falling 
below what would be dangerous for ordinary 
greenhouse and bedding plants. It is advisable 
in such structures to push on the growth as early 
in summer as possible, and to check it as far 
as possible at the approach of winter by gra¬ 
dually reducing the temperature and moisture 
to the roots ana in the atmosphere. 

J. G., Hants. 

MIGNONETTE FOR WINTER FLOWER¬ 
ING. 

The question I notice is sometimes asked as to 
how best to grow this, and as a general answer, 

I may say that much depends upon the position 
and locality it is to be grown in, also the treat¬ 
ment it is to receive, if it is to be grown in the 
ordinary way—that is, to flower in the pots 
that it is sown in—about the first or second week 
in August will be the best time for sowing. 
Sown at this time, it will, under favourable 
conditions, begin to come into flower some time 
before Christmas, especially if we are favoured 
with bright weather. While Mignonette can¬ 
not be advanced in any way by forcing, bright, 
minny weather will make all the difference in 
the time of flowering. It is better to have it a 
little in advance than to be too late in sowing, 
for unless the plants are strong and sturdy 
before the dull, dark weather sets in, it will be 
impossible to get good spikeB of bloom at mid¬ 
winter. When in Sussex I found no difficulty 
in having good Mignonette in December, but it 
is a very different thing within the radius of the 
London fogs. It is not altogether impossible to 
flower Mignonette near London during the 
winter, but if we get much fog, failure may be 
expected, for even though the bloom-spikes msv 
be well advanced, three or four days’ fog will 
generally cause the flowers to go blind, and 
instead of making further progress, side shoots 
be produced just below the bloom-spikes. For 

I winter flowering the most reliable method is to 
Sow the seed earlier, say about the first> 
week in July f and pot the plants off singly. 
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stopping them once or twice so as to form bushy 
little specimens. For this purpose the seed 
should be sown thinly in pans or pots. The soil 
should not be pressed so firmly as when it is to 
dower in the same pots, or it will be more diffi¬ 
cult to get the young plants out with good roots. 


or dying leaf removed right back to the stem* 
and all decaying matter scraped therefrom ; the 
surface soil was stirred, and each plant examined 
to see that the ball was thoroughly moist. After 
cleaning there is left quite an inch of bare stem 
upon the plants. They are then earthed up 
with very fine sandy soil, which is piled up in a 
mound all round the plant right up to the leaves 
and made sufficiently firm to hold together. 
This, of course, precludes from giving much 
water, but water must be given through a fine- 
rosed pot, and enough can be applied in this way 
to sustain the plants. They should, therefore, be 
watered when done, and placed in a close house 
or frame where they can be kept moist and shaded 
from bright sun. The house where Maiden-hair 
Ferns and Cucumbers are grown would suit them 
well. In from six to eight weeks the fresh soil will 
be filled with fine roots, and then the plants 
should be turned out of their pots, the old ball 
of roots may be cut clean away, and each shoot 
can be separated with roots attached. If then 
potted and treated in the ordinary way, they will 
make grand plants. It is not too late to do 
them now, but the sooner the better.—A. H. 

805.— Best six Fuchsias.— It is rather a 
difficult matter to say which are the best six 
Fuchsias. There are so many very fine varie¬ 
ties in cultivation that it must be in a great 
measure a matter of taste. The subjoined list 
gives some of the best I am acquainted with, and 
they are all good growers—Doubles: Mrs. Short, 
Berliner Kind, Frau Emma Topfer, these three 
have white corollas, tube and sepals red. Dark 
doubles : Avalanche, La France, and Pheno¬ 
menal. The last mentioned is very large, but 
to my thinking an ugly shape. Among singles 
Mad. Rozaine, Gen. Roberts, and Queen of 
England carry the palm. I must not omit to 
mention Countess of Aberdeen, the recently 
introduced all-white Fuchsia. This is a gem. 
The blooms are rather small, but are produced 
most freely. The foliage is of rich, dark-green 
colour, and of beautiful form, while the habit of 
the plant is all that can be desired, growing in 
perfect pyramidal form without any pinching or 
training. It should be in every collection, large 
or small.— James G. Godwin. 

887. — Lemon scented Verbenas.— 
There must be something wrong with the treat¬ 
ment, for this plant succeeds admirably in a 
greenhouse aod may be planted out in the open 
air during the summer months. The temperature 
of the greenhouse at this season would not be 
much above that of the open air; it would J>e 
about 50 degs. at night ana might rise to SOdegs. 
by day ; but this would not be often, as it is 
necessary to shade in order to preserve the 
plants in flower for as long a period as possible. 
The remark that they were well watered from 
the first week after potting sounds rather 
ominous, as the mischief may have been caused 
by too much water. If the plants were fairly 
moist at the roots when potted, and the potting 
soil was also moist, they would have done 
without water for a week. It would also have 
been better to have allowed the plants to become 
established in their new quarters for ten days 
before repotting them.—J. D. E. 

871.— Growing plants for profit.—In 
very many towns there is not much demand for 
flowering plants after June. I find Ferns and 
“ foliage ” plants most saleable. Aralias, 


to run in loose fibrous peat and yellow loam, 
with some decayed manure and coarse sand. A 
plant so treated will cover an immense space of 
the roof-glass, producing hundreds of trusses of 
of its waxy-white flowers. If the plant is in 
tended as a specimen for culture in pots, the 
shoots should also be placed near the roof-glass 
when growing. They may be trained into 
specimen plant form again in the spring just 
before the flower-buds form. This is altogether 
an easily cultivated plant, if the leaves can be 
kept free from a white powdered insect termed 
mealy-bug. This troublesome pest is a desperate 
enemy to the Stephanotis, and should be care¬ 
fully washed off by hand on its first appearance. 
I should say the plant alluded to in this query 
has not had sufficient pot-room, or it has been 
kept in too low a temperature.—J. D. E. 

884. —Propagating Primula obconica. 

—This species of Primula is purely a greenhouse 

S lant, but it cannot be successfully cultivated by 
ivision. Stock should be raised annually from 
seeds. The latter may be sown as soon as they 
are ripe, and if the plants are grown on well 
in the greenhouse will begin flowering in about 
twelve months from the time of sowing the 
seeds. They will continue to flower for six 
months longer until they can be replaced with 
young plants. This species and the golden - 
yellow greenhouse P. floribunda continue longer 
in any flower than any other species known to 
me. I can depend upon them to blossom from 
Christmas to May.—J. D. E. 


A good type of Mignonette in flower. 


They should be potted off singly as soon as they 
are large enough to handle. If potted in 2^-inch 
pots the plants will require only one more shift 
before flowering ; this should be done as soon 
as the pots are well filled with roots. One great 
difficulty in repotting Mignonette is, that the 
slender roots often adhere to the sides of the pots, 
and are torn off in shaking the plants out. To 
avoid this the pots must, be quite clean, and at 
the time of repotting the soil should be fairly 
moist. In repotting, the less the roots are dis¬ 
turbed the better, and when the plants are first 
potted off singly they require great care until 
they are re-established. Keep them well-shaded 
and frequently sprinkled for the first few days, 
then gradually expose them until they are 
properly established, after which too much light 
and air oannot be given. During the 
Summer and autumn Mignonette willsucceed 
best in pits with the pots plunged in ashes or 
fibre ; but later on that which is intended for 
winter flowering should be placed on a shelf, as 
close to the glass as possible, in a cool-house 
where plenty of air can be given. In the suc¬ 
cessful culture of Mignonette, one of the most 
important points is that it should havo a light, 
open position, and no artificial heat, except to 
keep off frost. A rich porous compost should be 
used, and the pots filled firmly ; watering must 
be carefully attended to, excess of moisture or 
drought being equally damaging. There are 
now several fine varieties of Mignonette. 
Machet is one of the best, being dwarf and 
sturdy in habit, and having thick, bold trusses 
of bloom. Vilmorin’s Grandiflora is also a good 
variety. Miles’s Spiral may also be recom¬ 
mended, especially for wintering flowering. 
Parson’s White, which was one of the first to 
claim notice, has not been much improved. But 
names are of little value now ; the great thing 
is to make sure of a good strain of seed, either 
of the white variety, of which the two latter 
are the best types, or the dwarf-red variety of 
which the two first mentioned are the best. 
Generally I prefer to limit the season of any 
particular flower, but I make an exception in 
favour of Mignonette, and throughout the year 
it is rarely that I am without a few trusses of 
bloom in my room. H. 


FRUIT. 


THE BEST FLAVOURED STRAW¬ 
BERRIES. 

Of the large number of Strawberries now in 
cultivation how many can be put in the front 
rank as regards flavour ? Scarcely so many as 
one has fingers on his hand. Of late the great 
endeavour of raisers has been to secure earliness 
and size, putting quality on one side. The latest 
important addition to a long list of varieties is 
a case in point, for Noble, although in all other 
respects an undoubted gain, is not nearly so 
good in flavour as many of the kinds commonly 
grown. I think that enough has been done for 
some time at least in the matter of securing size 
and earlineBs, for it is undeniable that as regards 
flavour we have made no advance within the 
memory of the oldest of the present generation 
of Strawberry growers. 

British Quf.en, one of the very oldest kinds 
in cultivation, is as much ahead of other kinds 
now as it was a quarter of a century ago. Dr. 
Hogg was to have supplanted it, but it appears 
to demand a combination of conditions for its 
well-being that are only to lie found in the most 
favoured localities for Strawberry culture. 
Where it does succeed it should get good cul¬ 
ture. An important point in the culture of 
British Queen is depth of soil, so that the roots 


835.— Dividing double white Chinese 
Primulas. —If, when divided, the pieces have 
no roots attached, it is more than probable that 
they would die, as in that state they are nothing 
more than cuttings, and cuttings of double 
Primulas need more than ordinary care and 
attention to ensure their success. A great many 
growers do increase these double Primulas in 
this way ; but there is a surer, safer method of 
rooting them first and afterwards potting them 
off with an abundance of fibres to assist them. 
This method I always adopt, and never Jail to 
obtain all the plants I redui?e. About a imonth 


Strawberry Frogmore Late Pine. (See page 212. 


can go down deeply in search of moisture, with¬ 
out which the plants are sure to be infested 
with red-spider. The finest crop of this Straw¬ 
berry I ever knew was grown on land that for 
many years had been laid' down for pasture. 
The position was jo low .that .waffli: lay. on the 
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ground in wet winters. In order to guard 
against the evil effects of stagnant moisture the 

S rower laid it up in beds, ana the way in which 
ritish Queen grew and fruited under such cir¬ 
cumstances was phenomenal. Stools two years 
old carried several pounds of fruit of the finest 
quality. What we want more of in Strawberries 
is the 

True Pine flavour, which, I think, cannot 
be surpassed. The old Bicton White Pine is 
not half so much grown as it should be. It may 
not bear so heavily as many of the kinds culti¬ 
vated so extensively, but in flavour it is excel¬ 
lent. Probably colour, or rather want of it, 
causes this really excellent Strawberry to be 
neglected, but I am sure that those who may 
once grow it will appreciate its quality; and, 
although in the case of fruit grown for market 
colour must ever be of primary importance, in 
private gardens flavour should be the first con¬ 
sideration. The old Elton Pine and Frogmore 
Late Pine (figuredon p. 211) may safely be included 
in this short list. The first-named is probably 
still the best of preserving kinds, and the latter 
has the merit of being one of the very latest 
kinds in cultivation. Like British Queen, it 
does not flourish in all soils, and is liable to 
mildew on light ground that suffers from hot 
weather. It is a Strawberry that wants good 
cultivation and is only suitable for gardens 
where skill and much attention are bestowed on 
this fruit. I have seen it thriving and bearing 
as well as conld be desired, and 1 have seen it 
in such poor condition as not to be worth the 
ground it occupied. A Strawberry that I never 
tee mentioned, and that has good claims to be 
placed amongst the best-flavoured kinds, is 
Coddington Pine. This would, I am sure, 
be much grown both in private and market- 
gardens were it better known. It bears abun¬ 
dantly, is hardy in constitution, very firm, and 
fine in colour throughout. This kind never 
appears to have been distributed by the trade, 
ana is probably grown in but a few gardens. 
For preserving it has few equals, and the flesh 
being so firm the fruits travel well in the larger 
bulk in which Strawberries are sent away for 

5 reserving. If the deservedly popular President 
oes not come into the front rank as regards 
flavour, it must be placed, I think, quite at the 
head of second quality kinds. In the open air 
the fine aroma is not always developed to per¬ 
fection, but grown under the best conditions 
under glass it is a Strawberry fit for the most 
fastidious palate. Grow the plants well, let the 
fruit hang two or three days after colouring 
with a slightly shortened allowance of water, 
and President will have a flavour that leaves 
but little to be desired. C. 


they are intended to be kept long after they 
are ripe, for those expected to hang any length 
of time after they are ripe need much more thin¬ 
ning than early kinds that are used at once 
when they are ripe. J. G. H. 


THINNING GRAPES. 

This very important operation will now need 
attention, for even in houses where no artificial 
heat has been employed, the bunches are suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to proceed with the work of 
thinning the berries, and every day that it is de¬ 
layed means a loss of force to the Vines, which 
ought to have been directed to those bunches 
ana berries that are selected to remain to grow 
to fall size. Thinning of the bunches ought to 
be done as soon as it can be seen which are the 
best placed and the best formed, when all that 
are not needed should be cut clean off; but the 
thinning of the berries is an operation that can¬ 
not be performed until a week or fortnight after 
they are set; but directly it can be distinctly 
seen which berries will swell, and which will 
drop off with a good sharp tap or a dash with 
the syringe, proceed at once to get through the 
work, beginning at the top or warmest part of 
the house, and following them up as they get 
ready for thinning. It is frequently said that a 
Grape-grower should always get someone else to 
thin his crop for him, which really means that 
owners seldom have the heart to cut off as many 
bunches as they ought for the good of the Vines, 
or for the profit of the undertaking, and I can 
safely endorse the fact that one gets as much, 
or even more, weight, from a reasonable number 
of bunches—or, roughly speaking, from one 
bunch from each stout shoot—than would be the 
case if one left double the number. No exact 
line can be laid down as to the distance the 
berries should be apart in the bunches when 
thinning is complete, for the size that the berries 
attain in different kiud^ varies greatly, and one 
must not only stud ’ ’ * ’ • 

1 ' 


827.— Guttings from a Vine.— Vine- 
cuttings should be taken in the winter from 
shoots made the summer previous. Strong 
shoots, as thick as a man’s little finger, are the 
best. Cut these into lengths, each having two 
eyes. The base of the cutting should be made 
at a joint with a clean cut. When the cutting 
is inserted bury it in the soil, leaving only just 
the bud above the surface. If you have bottom- 
heat on which to place them, you may put in 
the cuttings early in February ; but if you have 
only a cold-house, the end of March will be soon 
enough. I put in some cuttings in a heated 
structure, but with no bottom-heat, in March 
last. Except to make one or two small leaves, 
they have made no other progress. There is 
no doubt, however, but that they are forming 
roots, and that in due time they will commence 
to make more top-growth. The cuttings are 
best put in singly, in 5-inch pots. Cuttings of 
ontdoor Vines will strike root in the open air if 
they are put in close to a warm wall.—J. C. C. 

-The best way to propagate Vines, and 

the one most commonly adopted, is to select the 
best ripened young wood when the Vines are 
pruned. Lay it in moist soil till January or 
February, and then cut out the eyes with 
half an inch or so of the wood on either side, 
paring a piece off the shoot at the back of the 
bud also, and plant them in pots of light, rich 
soil, and start them in a warm-house or pit, 
shifting them on into larger pots when the young 
shoots are 6 inches high, still helping them with 
a little warmth, if possible. Put a stake to each 
plant, and grow them in a light position. Doubt- 
ess much fuller information will be given on 
this subject when the proper season comes round. 
Where only one or two Vines are wanted they 
may be obtained by layering into pots or other 
wise.—E. H. 

876. — Forcing S trawberriea. —After 
the plants are layered keep them regularly 
watered, and when the pots are full of roots 
sever them from the old plants, and pot into 
6-inch pots, using good turfy loam, heavy, rather 
than light, mixed with a third of good old 
manure. A little soot and a little bone-meal 
are useful additions to the potting compost. 
Drain the pots well, and pot firmly, not burying 
the plants too deeply in the soil now, nor yet 
keeping them too high. When potted stand 
them either on a bed of coal-ashes, or some other 
impervious substance, to keep out worms. The 
position should be an open and sunny one, and 
at no time during the season of growth should 
the plants be permitted to suffer for want of 
water. In November plunge the plants in ashes 
or leaves, or Cocoa-fibre, in a cold frame, or 
in some place where they can be sheltered from 
severe frost. A good deal of damage has been 
done to Strawberries in pots during the past 
winter where exposed outside, even when pro 
tected with long litter or Fern.—E. H. 

877. —Best Strawberry for early 
forcing. —For very early work there is nothing 
better than Vicomtesse de Thury. Paxton 
comes on well afterwards ; but the best Straw 
berry I have this year is House’s Victory. It 
is a cross between British Queen and President 
In the Bame house, with Paxtons started at the 
same time, it comes in with that variety ; but it 
is a heavier cropper than Paxton, which is say¬ 
ing a good deal for it. It has the appearance of 
being a genuine cross, having more vigour than 
the Queen.—E. H. 




whether 


A graceful stove olimber (Ruasellia 

juncea).—This is a delightful stove climber, a 
type of graceful beauty. It is the commonest 
of the Russellias, but is not so often seen in 
stoves as might be supposed from its familiar 
name. There is a plant at Kew clothing one of 
the rafters with graceful pendent Rush-like 
growth, beautiful with scarlet tubular flowers 
in perfect keeping with the elegance of the 
leafage. It is a native of Mexico, and may be 
propagated easily from cuttings in the spring. 
It will succeed well in a stove. There is usually 
a repetition of big Tacsonias and a few other 
thiogB in gardens crammed into houses too small 


for them; but here we have one of the most 
graceful of rafter-plants that does not take much 
room, and is worth, looking at even when not in 
bloom.—R ___ 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 

817.—This magnificent Lily is quite unlike any 
other Lily in cultivation, and those who grow and 
flower it may justly be proud of their achieve¬ 
ment. It is sometimes grown in a greenhouse, 
but it is thoroughly hardy, and in the open air 
attains to the fulness of Btature and grace, but 
the conditions must be favourable. I have 
never seen it so fine as in the deep, rich, sandy 
loam of WeBt Sussex. In one garden in this 
district I once saw three enormous groups. 
They were in an open, sunny glade of a wood 
that fringed the garden. The foreground was a 
broad Grass walk, and the background tall ever¬ 
green trees. The three masses represented three 
distinct stages, and the gardener told me he re¬ 
planted one each year, and he always had one 
that was at its best. For example, at the time 
of my visit a group was in flower, the tallest 
being about 11 feet high, and was bearing 
23 flowers. In the same group there were about 
a Bcore of other flower-spikes, and their effect, 
as they stood up above their own ample leafage, 
backed up by rich evergreens, was one such as no 
words can describe. This group would be 
replanted after flowering with the strongest 
of&ets, and that is how each group was treated 
in succession, and the third season it reached 
its best. This is on a more extensive scale 
than the present querist desires, but I gave 
the details because he might perhaps gather a 
hint therefrom. If he can give the plant a deep, 
warm, loamy soil, and isolate it upon the margin, 
or near to some sheltering shrubbery, and with 
a warm aspect he may succeed in flowering it 
in the course of a year or two. Unlike other 
Lilies, it does not lie down after blooming, but 
keeps its great green leaves fresh the whole year 
through from spring to latest autumn. It is 
one of the first Lilies to awaken, and one of the 
last to retire to rest. If “Lillo” wishes to 
establish it he must be prepared to take some 
trouble, whilst should the plant succeed the 
reward will be exceedingly great. I myself am 
eagerly anticipating the flowering of one here 
which is very strong out of a group of four plants 
growing in a sunny, sheltered border with 
Bamboos._A H. 

FLOWERING-PLANTS FOR A NORTH 
BED. 

657.—Pelargoniums of any ordinary sort, if 
covered with flower-buds—as they should be 
now—will stand well in pots in a north border, 
and can be changed as they go out of bloom for 
others which have been grown in the sunshine. 
Ten-week Stocks might also do, but unless they 
are given plenty of sun until the buds are ready 
to burst, they will grow weedy, and the flowers 
be pale. Almost any bedding plant will flower 
in a pot sunk in a north border, if the blooms be 
set, but they will not continue to bring forth fresh 
blossoms for any length of time without sun. If, 
however, there is an east exposure at the side of 
the garden, the morning sun will help them 
greatly. There is, however, a possibility of 
having a bright north border by means of herba¬ 
ceous plants, which ** J. Bodel ” would do well 
to study for another year, if he is tired of Cal¬ 
ceolarias and Lobelias, &c. As I write, in a 
south window of my house, I am faced by a 
border 6 feet broad, and 18 feet in length, across 
a broad lawn, which is backed by a tall hedge 
of Lilacs and Pink May (shutting out the kitchen 
garden), and shaded from the east by a Weeping 
Ash and other trees, all too beautiful to cut down 
for the sake of sun to this unfortunate border. 
As it is opposite the drawing-room windows it 
must be bright-looking, and how can colour be 
obtained ? At the back of the border, massed 
against the green in clumps, tall White Fox¬ 
gloves do excellently, those in front being topped 
when half grown, which caused them to breakout 
into many shorter heads. Between them stand 
tall blue Canterbury Bells (Campanula), which, 
being a mass of bloom, even in such a shady 
spot, and they flower a second time if every 
blossom is picked off as it fades. Then come 
groups of Columbines (Aquilegia) of various 
shades of lemon, pink, white, and purple, 
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between which are plunged large pots of scarlet 
“ Geranium,” old plants, which have been grown 
on purpose, and are well set with buds, to be 
changed, however, whenever this becomes neces¬ 
sary, for others, now standing ia groups in a 
sunny verandah. A row of Dell's Crimson Beet 
in front of these flowers cuts them well off from 
the lawn, and this again may be edged with small 
variegated-leaved Pelargoniums, which should 
not be expected or allowed to flower. The effect 
of these plants is very beautiful, far more so than 
that of carpet-bedding; but the border is an 
exceptional one, and needs tall plants against 
the hedge at the back. In the spring it ia gay 
with Bluebells in masses (which grow between 
the Foxgloves), Primroses and Polyanthuses take 
the place of the Beet, and the Pink May and 
Lilac then add to the colouring. The soil is not 
enriched every year, or there is a danger of 
making everything go 
to leaf only if rich soil 
is given to plants in 
the shade; a top-dress¬ 
ing of leaf-mould every 
third year is sufficient 
for this cool situation, 
and the plants do not 
require watering (ex¬ 
cept the Pelargoniums 
in pots) when once 
established. October 
is the best time to 
plant such a bed with 
strong young plants of 
Foxgloves, Campanu¬ 
las (Canterbury Bell), 

Aquilegias, Bluebells, 

Primroses, and Poly¬ 
anthuses. Daffodils, 

Tulips, Hyacinths, and 
other hardy spring 
flowers may be grown 
in pots, and sunk in 
the soil in place of 
Pelargoniums, thus 
making a brave show 
of colou; even in the 
early months* of the 

J. L. R. 

FLOWERING- 
PLANTS IN A 
TOWN GARDEN. 

837.—A mulching of 
short stable - manure 
will be useful to keep 
the Pansies strong 
through the winter; 
but it is advisable to 
grow young plants 
from cuttings yearly, 
and these, if placed lu 
light, sandy soil, well 
drained, will root 
without difficulty. A 
box, which can be 
lifted under the shelter 
of an outhouse or shed 
in severe weather, is 
the best place for the 
cuttings, putting out 
the young plants in 
March, each in b 
nicely-prepared bit of 
light, rich soil, when 
t uey will form handsome plants and bloom through 
the summer. The Heliotrope, if just coming 
into bloom, will not need much beyond water¬ 
ing for some weeks ; but it is desirable to keep 
the blossoms cut off as soon as they have fully 
expanded, when others will rapidly take their 
place. Heliotropes are the better for cutting, and 
when the pot becomes full of roots the plant 
must have a shift to the next size, using light, 
rich soil, composed of leaf-mould and sand, or 
common loam, with a little old, well-rotted 
stable-manure. There is a danger in giving 
Heliotropes either too much room or too rich 
soil, for they are apt to go to leaf under such 
circumstances instead of flowering ; therefore, 
keep the plant in the smallest pot it will com¬ 
fortably grow in, giving doses of soot-water or 
other liquid-manure, in a weak state, once or 
twice a week while it continues to flower. A 
Heliotrope which cove/S "&n«L side of jjy own 
conservatory has now b^en wt rCgKr] yearly 


TREES AND 8HRUBS 

THE GREAT SILVER FIR (ABIES 
GRANDIS). 

I find, from many observations which I have 
duly noted, that in a given space of time, and 
under exactly similar conditions, no other mem¬ 
ber of the Silver Fir tribe will in this country 
attain to the height and stem-bulk of this giant 
of its kind. Perhaps the largest specimen in 
this country was one that was felled in Penrhyn 
Castle, North Wales, about seven years ago. This 
tree was then 72 feet high, with a diameter of 
stem of 26 inches, and contained 73 cubic feet 
of excellent timber. During the memorable 
Tay Bridge gale a portion, about 10 feet, of the 
top of this fine tree was broken off, so that the 
above-recorded height is much less than what 
the tree actually mea¬ 
sured when in the hey¬ 
day of its glory. To 
the Douglas Fir Abies 
grandis bears a stri¬ 
king resemblance when 
viewed from a distance, 
and many a Conifer 
lover, when walking 
with me along the 
carriage-drive leading 
to Penrhyn Castle, has 
been wilfully deceived 
by the leaf-tint and 
general contour of a 
fairly-sized specimen of 
this great Silver Fir, 
which is shown off 
to perfection on the 
gently-sloping alluvial 
round between the 
rive and Ogwen River. 
In the beautiful speci¬ 
men at ('aatlewellan 
(here illustrated) the 
branch-spread almost 
equals the tree’s height 
—a by-no-means com¬ 
mon occurrence, and 
which renders the tree 
hardly a fair typical 
specimen — while the 
wealth of foliage clearly 
points out that the 
conditions under which 
it is growing are very 
favourable. Usually the 
tree is of very rapid 
growth, one of twenty 
years old being fully 
40 feet high, and with 
a branch-spread, if 
growing in the open, of 
often 30 feet at the 
widest part. It seems 
a pity that this moat 
desirable of Conifers, 
and one that never 
suffers from frost, 
should not be grown in 
larger numbers than it 
is at present, it being 
so useful for filling up 
gaps that have been 
caused by windfalls, the 
little shelter of sur¬ 
rounding trees helping 
it greatly. The soil 
beat suited for this Fir is undoubtedly of 
alluvial character, for the longest growths and 
greatest production of timber that I ha\ e 
measured corroborate the statement. At severs* 
places around London it does well, and there 
are some neat and fresh-looking specimens in a 
few of the Kentish gardens. For ornamental 
planting it is particularly well adapted, the Boft, 
rich-green foliage, densely-branched stem, and 
symmetrical habit being recommendations that 
are not often combined in one species. Cones 
have been produced in great abundance on a 
tree at Penrhvn Castle, and at several other 
places throughout England, and seedlings 
raised. W. 


867. — Single and double Thorns 
from cuttings. — Thoms of the common 
kinds are so easy to raise from seeds, and bud¬ 
ding is not a difficult art, that scarcely one per¬ 
son in a thousand ever attempts to strike such 
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two years, and is still a moss of bloom about 
10 feet high by 13 feet broad. It has its roots 
in the ground, and was supplied with good soil 
when it was planted, three years since. It is 
cut back every August, leaving only a few stray 
blossoms ; but in about six weeks it is again 
covered with buds, which supply button-holes 
during the whole of the rest of the year, masses 
of flowers being produced all over the plant. 
The effect, relieved by the red-brick wall on 
which it grows, is very beautiful. The tempera¬ 
ture in the conservatory in the winter ia always 
above 50 degs. ; it is, therefore, evident that 
this plant only requires this amount of warmth, 
constant watering, good soil, and to be kept cut 
back, to go on blooming all the year. If the 
temperature goes below 35 degs. the plant may 
he injured, as it is very susceptible to frost, the 
foliage turning black if exposed to cold about 


"“jus s A.DBRS Ittus IRA nous: The great Silver Fir (Abies grandis') in the gardens at Castle wellan. Engraved 
Oasdshiro Illustrated from a photograph sent by the Earl of Annesley. 


freezing-point. It would not be safe in am 
unhealed greenhouse in severe weather, but 
might be kept in a room with a constant fire, 
putting it far from the window at night and 
keeping it rather dry. The Deutzia gracilis 
would be best turned out of its pot for the 
summer into a border, into which should be 
dug some good, rich soil. It can be potted up 
in September, or even October, as it is quite 
hardy, and should then bring blossoms in the 
early spring. Leaf-mould or turf-mould, with 
a little soot and enough silver sand to make the 
compost light, will suit it. Be sure to pot 
firmly, draining well, and covering the drainage 
with a bit of Moss to keep it from getting 
choked. J. L. R. 


70S.-Black-beetles In a kitchen. — I b*v® 
found tbs easiest, cleanest, and beet way to get rid 
of the pest of blackbeedes is to use the "demon trap," 
which can be purchased at any hardware shop for one 
shilling.—O rb who Has Si rrsaso 
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BULBS FOB OOBBB8PONDHNT& 

Questions.—juries and mm sort mt Inserted «n 
Oiunmio free of charge if corr es pondents follow ike rules 
here laid dotm for their guidanoe. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editoe of 
SAEDBfnro, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden , Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishbe 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unansvoered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
%n mind that , as Gardbhuvg has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediatel y following the receipt of their 
communications. 


well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title plswed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, coils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several anneers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gaedbxixg 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

922. —Treatment of Arum Lillee.—Will someone 
kindly tell me how to treat these plants after flowering, so 
as to obudn early flowers?—H. J. 0. 

923. — Sowing Pansy-seed.— Will someone kindly 
tell me when is the best time to sow Pansy-seed tor the 
plants to flower next summer?—A kxioub. 

924 .—Lifting: and training Roses In Novem¬ 
ber.— Should they be lilted with the shoots entire, or be 
out baok at the same time, or should they be out baok at 
any time before lifting?— Atrsiure 
9*25 —Extracts of Roots and Herbs.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the best method of obtaining the ex¬ 
tracts from Roots and Herbs ? Also of keeping the same 
fresh and lit for use when extraoted ?— Amateur Herbalist. 

920.— Dividing a Yucca. —When is the proper 
time to divide the Yucca, and how should a young one 
be treated ? 1 could give it any aspeot; but want it where 
it would have a south position, high, and fairly open ?— 
South viLiLK. 

927.— Destroying ants In hot-beds, dec.— Will 
someone kindly advise me if there is any means of getting 
rid of ants in hot-beds, Cnoumber-frames, and the garden 
generally, as I am sorry to say mine Is over-run with 
them ?—Jackson Fowliy. 

928 —Treatment of an Orange-tree. — Will 
someone kindly tell me how an .Orange-tree, grown from 
seed, should be treated ? It is six years old, but doss not 
seem to do well. Should it go out-of-doors now, and does 
it need much water?—O gilyy. 

929. — Destroying red ants.— Will someone kindly 
tell me what will destroy these pests in my garden ? They 
eat off the young shoote and hollow out my Peaohee when 
ready to gather. They are also in my greenhousee, where 
they do serious damage.— Axatbur. 

930. — Seeds of Statlce and Eulalia.— What is 
the proper treatment for raising Statlce and Eulalia ja- 
pomoa xebrtna from t«*ds? I have tried both in heat in 
a oool greenhouse and in the open, and have not been able 
to get either to germinate.— Southville 

931. -Soale on a Marechal Nlel Rose.— Would 
anyone kindly tell me the best means of destroying the 
soale insect on this Rose, which Is growing under a glass 
verandah? The tree is very late in budding, and hardly 
shows anj shoots. Sulphur has been tried without effect. 

932. —Treatment of seedling Orange-plants. 
—What is the proper treatment of seedling Orange-plants? 
I have several raised from seed sown about Christmas, 
and these are now about au inch high in a cool-house. I 
should like to grow one or two into good plants if I could. 
—South v ill k. 

933. —Treatment of an Orange-tree.— Would 
someone kindly Inform me how to treat an Orange-tree 
raised from pipe ? Age four years. There is no sign of a 
flower-bud. Should it be grafted or budded on another 
stock? I have kept it in a Tomato-house. — Const amt 
Read he, Andover. 

934. — Seedling Chrysanthemums. — I have 
some seedling Chrysanthemums, raised from Imported 
seed, which are at present in thumb-pots. Would 
'* B. O. R.,” or anyone else who has bloomed seedlings, 
kindly say whether they should >•« treated differently to 
plants grown from cuttings?—N rmo. 

935. -cuenmher plant losing Its fruit and 
leaves.— 1 should be glad if someone could tell me the 
probable cause of a Cucumber-plant losing its fruit and 
leaves, while other plants in the same house and under 
the same treatment as this particular one are doing well, 
and giving every satisfaction?—H. K. 

930.— Treatment of Daphne lndloa alba — 
Would someone kindly inform me how to treat this plant ? 
I have had it eight months, and it makes no progress, and 
its general appearance is very siokiy. I hare tried it in a 
forcing-house and a greenhouse; but it does not improve 
in either case.— Constant Reader, Andover. 

937.— Treatment of Gooseberry - bushes.— 
I should be obliged with advice as to the treatment of 
some Gooseberry-bushes? Whole lines of them are quite 
bare of fruit, and the leaves are shrivelled up and drop 
from the trees when shaken. I find them infested with 
little red mite. What should I do ?— South H amts. 

988.—Building a greenhouse.—I wish to build 
greenhouse for general purposes, and for the sake < 
economy am thinking of making the sides of brick instead 
of glass, as is frequently done by nurserymen. Is there 
any objection to the briok sides, and what should be the 
height to the eaves? Is Udesirable to sink “ 

The ends of the honed will beak lu< 

E. H. Hooraxs. V 1 v J 


939. — Vinegar from Rhubarb, Ac.—Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me if I can make vinegar from Rhubarb, 
and, if so, how to prooeed ? I have a quantity of Rhubarb 
and should like to make it, if poeeible. If this is not to be 
done, I should be glad of a reoeipt for making a good 
piokling vinegar in another way ?—Constast Reader 

940. — Splraaa Japonlca after flowering.— Will 
someone kindly state the requisite treatment for Spinea 
japonioa after flowering where there is no room to plant 
them out ? Can they be kept in same pots, and allowed 
to die down for repotting in the autumn, and will they 
flower next spring, if treated in this manner?—O b ksh ole 

941. —Climber for a small greenhouse.—I 
have a small greenhouse, 13 feet by 7 feet, and I wish to 
know what climber 1 might grow in it ? I should like 
something pretty and yet not very difficult to cultivate. 

I intend using heat in winter, and should like to have the 
dimberin a box,plaoed in one of the oorneroof the green¬ 
house. Looality, York.—F. J. 

942. — Woodlloe In an old garden.—Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me how to get rid of woodlloe In an old 
garden infested with them? They oongregate under 
Violas and Box, or any bushy plant. I think they are 
woodlloe. They are dark-coloured creatures, with in- 
numberable legs, and roll themselves up into balls when 
their shelter is disturbed.—C. Bstiihll. 

943. —Soil from the foundations of build¬ 
ings.—! have been told by a gardener in this distriot 
that the sandy loam taken out of the foundations of new 
buildings is a good thing to mix with garden soil, and also 
useful for potting purposes; but feeling rather soeptical 
about It, I should he glad if anyone who may have tried it 
would kindly inform me if it is so or not?— South STAF¬ 
FORDSHIRE 

944. — 1 Treatment of Oactl.— Will someone kindly 
give me advice as to pruning large orowded plants of 
Phyllocaotl and Cereus with a view to their producing the 
largest amount of bloom ? Should the old shoots be thinned 
out, and the larger leavee or branches shortened or not, and 
do they flower best on the old wood, or on the wood of the 
preceding year ? I find all the gardening books that I have 
read silent on these important points.—C actus. 

945. —Spiders In a greenhouse.—Will someoas 
kindly inform me of any means of exterminating spiders 
in a greenhouse, as mine swarms with them? In the 
autumn of last year I had everything out of the house and 
thoroughly painted it and killed great quantities; but It 
was as bad as ever very quickly, and the plants under the 
ridge are oovered with a white excrement very difficult to 
remove.—S outh Staffordshire 

946. — A Laburnum sport.— There is in this vUlage 
at the time of writing, June 8th, in bloom an old Labur¬ 
num-tree, the blossoms of which are of three distinct 
colours— viz., yellow, pink, and blue. The peouliarity 
which occurs to me is that all the colours are to be seen on 
the same branch. Is there anything unusual about this, 
or to what is the fact attributable? 1 should very muoh 
like to have an opinion ?—H. Lee 

947. — An unfruitful Pear-tree.— I have a Jar¬ 
gonelle Pear-tree, trained to a trellis against a stone wall 
with an open and southerly exposure. It was planted 
five years ago, and received this spring a pruning from an 
experienced gardener. The foliage is abundant and 
healthy, but yet the tree has never shown any blossom. 
Would someone kindly inform me what I should do with 
it? Locality, Glasgow.— Ceosiibr. 

948. —Plants for a slightly-boated green¬ 
house.— will someone kindly advise me as to the best 
plants for a small greenhouse, lean-to, aspeot south-weet, 
14 ft. by 10 ft, with two S-inoh hot-water pipes on one side, 
warmed from a kitohen boiler? Object: to have a few 
flowers and foliage plants progressing all the year round. 
-E. X. P. 

949 -Oftbbage-pl&nts dying and leaves full I 
Of holes.— I shall be glad if someone will kindly tell me 
the probable oause of my Cabbage-plants of both green 
and red kinds dying, and having the leaves full of small 
holes? I have looked them over, and have found several 
small insects on them similar to a fly, and of a black colour. 
Is there anything I can do to them as regards watering 
them with a mixture, or sprinkling round them on the 
ground ? I have put a second lot in, and they are going 
off in the same way I find.—W. Rixxrr. 

960 — Propagating a Rose sport.— About three 
years ago I ordered from our local nurseryman a white 
Niphetoe Rose; but when the plant bloomed the flowers 
were of a cruihed Strawberry colour. It has flowered 
again this year, and out of a dozen blossoms one was of a 
very pretty delicate flesh oolour. Now, I want to know if 
it is worth while trying to propagate from this, and, if so, 
where shall I out it off, and how treat it? It has been 
grown against a oool greenhouse wall. I do not know the 
name of the old plant supplied as a Niphetoe Rose.— 
J. E. J., Yorks. 

951.— Maggots at the roots of Cauliflowers. 
—Last year I had a large quantity of Cauliflowers com¬ 
pletely destroyed by a white maggot at the root, some¬ 
times as many as twenty of the maggots at one root. This 
has occurred again this year, and numbers of the plants 
which were planted out six weeks ago, and until now have 
done remarkably well, are failing, and when 1 dig them up 
there is a mass of white maggots at the roots. The mag¬ 
gots are very similar to those found on decomposed meat. 
I should be obliged for a remedy, and a means of prevent¬ 
ing it?—C lacton. 

952 — Arum Dracunculus. — I beg to thank 
“ J. C. C.” for his remarks on Arum Dranunculus. I have 
only onoe seen it growing, in a garden in Hants, the 
flowers, like the Cuckoo Pint., some creamy and some a 
rich dark-crimson, were beautiful, as large as any so-called 
Lily of the Nile ; the spathe 6 inches or 7 inches deep, 
with the spadix as thick as a finger, the stem bright and 
spotted. The tuber or bulb sent to me was like a colossal 
bulb of a Crocus The roots of the plants I saw were 
nearly half-a-yard deep in the earth. Will “J. 0. C." 
kindly eay if the above agrees with the plant hespeakiof ? 

—Katb u . .. . . ... _~ 

953.— Strawberries for market.— I grow straw- 
berries for market purposes, and I have several small 
plots or allotments that 1 grow them on. Some of the lots 
I have planted them on several times; hut they die away 
either the lint or second year. On othen they will die in 


patohea a few yards each way, white only two or throe 
yards from them they will do as well as possible. If 
anyone can tell me the oause or suggest a remedy I shall 
be glad? What manure do Strawberries require to grow 
them really well, and is there any artificial kind known 
that will grow them better than stable-manure? Looality, 
Worcestershire.—W. B. 

954. —M&reehal Nlel Rose on a Brier, —i have 

a Marshal Niel Rote (budded on a standard Brier), which 
I planted inside my greenhouse in December, 1889. It did 
not flower last year, but this spring it had six large 
blooms. Following the instructions given by “C. L., M in 
Gardexixg of May 2nd, page 157, after blooming, I out it 
down to within a foot of the base, and syringed it daily, 
and now it is breaking again nicely. It has not had any 
fresh soil since it was planted, and what I want to know is 
whether it requires any, and, if so, would now be a good 
time to give it ? Any other information would oblige.— 
Nrxo. 

955. — Hardy edging-plant.— Having reoently gone 
to live in a house which has about half an acre of garden, 
which I am anxious to keep in order myself, 1 find the 
mowing and trimming of numerous strips of Grass occupies 
too muoh time, and I should be glad of a suggestion of an 
alternative in the shape of a plant whloh would be equally 
hardy and suitable for edging beds, whioh will go on with 
attention aay two or three timee a year ? There is a plans 
which I fancy is oalled “Sea Pink," whioh I have seen in 
similar positions. Will someone kindly give ms his experi¬ 
ence of it? Will it do in exposed situations and under 
shadow at north side of a house ? Am I right in the name ? 
—E. X. P. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects* 

956.— Eggs on a Rose-leaf (R. Thompson, Settle). 
—The eggs on the Rose-leaf are those of a moth ; but I 
cannot give you the name.—G. S. 8. 

967.—Angreocum gladlfollum (Julia Crosbie X— 

As far as I oan judge this is the name of the flower sent. 
The peduncles are one-flowered; flower white; spur about 
3 inches long. The plant is a native of Madagascar or 
Bourbon You do not describe the leaves.—M. B. 

958. -Rose-leaves diseased (£.. Dublin ).—The 
black spots on the Rose-leaves sent are caused by the 
attack of a microssopio fungus named Asteroma rosso. 
The only known remedy is hand-ploking and destruction 
of the leaves when the dark patches first appear.— 

W. G. 8. 

959. — Moving a Virginian Creeper ( S . B.y— 

If the plant is a small one we think it might be moved 
now, if well watered first, and It is dug up with great care, 
so as to avoid breaking the soil away from its roots; bet If a 
large plant, it had better be left where it is until the leaven 
have died off in the autumn. 

900.— Melons ripening (S. T. /?.).—It is quite easy 
to tell when a Melon U ripening by the perfume it will emit 
on opening the frame in the morning, when this is 
observed, examine the fruits, and if any of them are found 
to be craoking round the base of the stalk, out them at 
onoe, and place them in a oool place until wanted. 

961. — Sawdust for blanching Celery (fl. C. L.\ 
—Fresh sawdust would not do for blanching Celery as it 
would—especially if from Pine-wood—impart an unpleas¬ 
ant flavour to the produce. But when It has laid up in a 
heap for a month we have used it with advantage, and 
the Celery turned out from it beautifully white and dear,, 
ana free from speok or blemish. 

962. — Imported Orchids ( Odonto ). — You have* 
done quite right with these planU, and you had better 
keep them in the oool-house, and not let them get any 
direct sun. Water carefully, and 1 have little doubt but 
that they will grow at onoe. As you say they are very 
strong plants, they may flower from the first growths;: 
but, of course, I cannot say for certain.— M. B. 

963. —Plunging and manure-water for'. Bal¬ 
sams (B- P X—Ashes, Uoooa-nut-dore, old tan, or spent 
Hops, would be better than sawdust, as the latter is apt to- 
produoe fungus in the soil. There is nothing better than ■ 
dear liquid sheep-manure for watering them with. 
Apply it in a weak state, at first two or three times a week,. 
and gradually increase its strength a little. 

904. — Onoldlums from Trinidad (J?. J.).—The- 
three flowers sent are all varieties of Onoidium luridum, 
an Orchid not, however, much esteemed; but these- 
flowers are pretty, and make a nioe display. They' 
usually thrive best when potted in well-drained pots or 
baskets and kept well exposed to the sun and light, their* 
thick fleshy leavee being a pretty sure safeguard against 
burning.—M. B. 

965.— Vine-leaves and shoots eaten (One ii>* 
Earnest ).—We think there is no doubt that the oause of 
the mlsohief is the preeenoe of the Vine weevil, a moet> 
deetruotive insect. This mast be searched for at nighty 
when it is at work, with the aid of a good light from a 
lamp. 3hake the Vines, having first spread beneath them< 
a sheet or some large strips of white paper. The inseeet 
will tall on these, and can then be destroyed. 

960. — Dendroblum blglbbum ( J. Bensonl— Then 
flower is a good one of this speoiee, and it mar he distin¬ 
guished very easily from the kind which Mr. Sander calls* 
D. Slatteriannm, by the distinct white dlso on the lip,, 
which the last-named plant not only is devoid of entirely,. 
but it is rather deeper in oolour just at this part. It 
requires a good strong heat through the winter, and be - 
sure it doee not suffer from want of water.—M. B. 

907.— Odontoglosaum-flowers (G. Hardina) — 
The flowers arrived in perfect condition, and I think you 
are fortunate in having suoh pretty hybrids flowering out of ‘ 
▼ourImportedO. Alexandras 2, Isa veritable O. Alexandra. 
It is a flower suffused with roee. I would mark this plant. 

I should expect it to turn out a fine thing. The others 1 
are natural hybrids. 1 Is a prettily marked form of he- 
braicum. I should like to see it another season. 3, Is • 
a distinct form, and another season I may be able to de- 
, terrains them exactly; but they are so variable It is 
| difficult to nay what they for oari-lc. -M. B. 
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908. —Ono&dlum lemtnm (J. Rundle %—This is 
the name of the flower sent. In its growth it somewhat 
resembles O. maoranthnm; but here all similarity ends, 
saving that it belongs to the same section of the genus. 
The sepals are very orisp, and the whole flower is deep- 
brown, bordered with yellow. The plant is a native of 
Peru, and thrives best under very cool treatment. The 
spike grows to seme 12 feet in length when strong.— 
M. B. 

909. — Camellia-leaves curling (C- L. S.).— 
Perhaps the plants are dry at the roots. Examine them and 
see to this, and, if so, place each one of the pots in a tub of 
water for half an hour or so, and this will thoroughly seak 
the earth. If the plants have quite completed their 
growth, place them out-of-doors on a bed of ashes in a 
shady place, but not under trees. Syringe them daily 
overhead during the summer, and attend very oarefully to 
the root watering. 

970. — Late-flOWn Parsley (Vale of Aylesbury).— 
Yes, where large quantities of Parsley are required at this 
season it is a good plan to make a late sowing—say between 
the middle and end of July. A large proportion of ail 
biennials sown after midsummer fail to flower the follow¬ 
ing season, and in the case of Parsley it is a decided 
advantage to have a part of the crop in this condition, as 
it permits the supply to be kept up without too olosely 
encroaching on the young spring-sown crop. 

971. —Sarraoenlas (J. B .).—I have never succeeded 
with theee plants in the open air in this oountry, although 
I think I did see S. purpurea upon the rockery at 
Messrs. Backhouse’s nursery at York last year. As far as 
we have got in this season it has not been warm enough 
for such plants. You will do much better with them in a 
stove, kept sprinkled to free them from thrips, well 
exposed to sun and light, and kept well moist at the 
root. This may be done by plunging in Sphagnum Moss. 
—J. J. 


9,2.— Orohid-flowers (IF. M. A.).—Yes, the flower 
sent is Cyprlpedium Dominianum, named after my old 
friend, the late Mr. Dominy. The other is a bright form 
of 0. biflorum. The dried bulb sent appears to be some 
species of Pleione ; but it is difficult to say what it is from 
suoh a specimen. I cannot help thinking you used the 
word ‘‘greenhouse,” as far too many do, without meaning 
what in the gardening world is taken for that structure. 
I am quite sure the flowers sent have not been grown in 
the “greenhouse.”— M. B. 

973.— Orchids “spotted” (D. J. M.).— Please send 
me a leaf or two. It is difficult to say what has brought it 
about. It may be that the plants are subjected to Birong 
sunshine when wet; or it may be that they are kept in 
too high a temperature. Ants are not destructive to 
Orchids, hut are very annoying. The best plan is to mark 
the place where they make their head-quarters, and at 
night or in the evening pour some boiling water into the 
hole. If you have plants standing round dose to it remove 
them in tbe day time.—M. B 


. -E P ld ® n drum vitellinum glganteun 

{J. Thompson). —This is a magnificent form of theMpeoifM 
the flowers being large, and very ^oh in colour, and th 
spike has two short branches at its base. I have onl 
once before seen this variety, and am much obliged for i( 
although it was badly packed. Orchidflowers should b 
packed tightly. This was in a box large enough to holi 
half-a-dozen such spikes, and nearly all the flowers wer 
black, and instead of its lasting several weeks in watei 
two days have seen it pass away.— M. B. 

975. -Gooseberry and Currant-bushes wifcl 
“rank” growth (H. E. r.).-Thin out the “rank 
shoots now on the Gooseberry and Currant-bushes to le 
in the sunlight and air to ripen the wood, and at th 
autumn or winter-pruning thin out the growths a littl 
more if necessary; but do not shorten the shoots of th 
Gooseberries that are left, and then there will be ai 
abundance of fruit. It Is a great mistake to prune Goose 
berries too hard on strong soils, their time and strengtl 
is frittered away in useless wood production when such i 
the oase. 


970 —Millipedes in a garden (M. D., Worcester 
-Your garden is infested with the Spotted Snake mu 
pede (Sulus guttatus). The beat remedy would be to falli 
the ground, and dress heavily with salt, nitrate of soc 
or gas-lime, or water with strong brine. Millipedes a 
very partial to moisture, so the land ehould be weQ draine 
Numbers maybe oaught on small pieces of TurniD Oi 
rot, or Mangold Wurzel, buried Just below the surfaoe 
the soil. They breed under ruboish, Ac., so none shoe 
be left about, and if the contents of a rubbish-heap ■ 
used as a dressing, care should be taken to see that the 
are none of these pests present in it.—G. S. 8. 

977. - Hol iyhQpk leaves with red spo 
(Countryman). —The red spots on the Hollyhock leav 
are Indications of a fungoid disease that has been ve 
destructive to that class of plants of late vears, especial 
in dry seasons. Pick off all the badly-affected leaves 
onoe and burn them, and wash or dip the plants in a sol 
tion of Gishurst Compound—8 ox. to the gallon of wau 
with half-a-pound of sulphur added to eaoh gallon of i 
mixture. This dressing should be repeated as often as neoi 
nary, and at the same time the plants should be enoourag 
to make new growth by mulching with manure, and givii 
liberal supplies of water if the weather is dry. 

978. - Sticking Scarlet Runners (B. G. MX 
Where procurable, common Pea-sticks are best adapt 
for these Beans, but they require to be rather larger ai 
longer than for Peas, for unless firmlysticked they area 
to suffer during rough, windy weather. Where, bowevi 
such sticks are not obtainable, stout poles, 7 feet or 8 f« 
ong, may be used, placing them firmly in the ground 
intervals of 12 feet or 14 feet apart along each side of it 
or rows. Slender stioks, cut the same length as the d 
tance the poles are apart, may then be tied lengih-wa 
along the poles 1 foot or 1J feet apart. The plants w 
twine firmly round these, and thus support themselves. 

^.-Bsana for exhibition (Comjvtitor).- 
gathering these care must be taken to have all the po 
as nearly as possible of the same length and age. Th 
should be full grown, but young and brittle, choosing oc 
straight, handsome pods for the purpose. If enough oa 
not be g°t at one picking some may be gathered two 
three days previous to their being wanted, andtr ‘ 

stalks be inserted in shallow ““---1 

in a cool place they will 


» "»awu, will II I 

allow s* cere with v^a i m amfnl 

11 keep j|rfe£^fjbuh 


required to be sent any distance previously to being 
exhibited they may be kept fresh by paoking them in tin 
boxes between layers of damp Moss, Spinach, or Ivy leaves. 
During summer leaves of the Ioe-piant answer well as a 
paoking material. 

93(>.—Sowing seeds of hardy perennials 
(Surreyite).— The following may be sown in July and 
August. All such seeds may be sown at soon a9 ripe, that 
b«mg their natural season: Lupinus polyphyllus, 
Lupinus maorophyilus, Foxgloves (spotted varieties), 
Diotamnus Fraxinella, Linum perenne. Delphinium 
formosum, Veronica spicata, Isinana biennis. Columbines, 
Antirrhinums, Anchusa italica, Rudbeckia Newm&ni, 
Campanula pyramldaiis, Campanula nobllis, Alysaum 
taxaiile, Violas and Pansies, Doronioutn Clusi, Primula 
laponica, and others, Dracooephalum austrlaonra, Trifo¬ 
lium rubens. Hollyhocks, Sweet Williams, and Centaurea 
montana. 

981. —Plants for sunless windows ( L. R. J .\— 
Ferns, Mosses, and other foliage plants will grow in the 
north windows, or, to oome to details, try the following 
Ferns: Asplenium marinum, Laetrea Fillx-mas oristata, 
Polystichum angulare oristatum, Soolopendrium vulgar* 
nmltlfldum, And ian turn pedatum, Cyrtomium faicatum. 
Moss: Selaginella Kraussiana, Grass: IsolepisgraoUlia. 
Foliage plants: Cyperus alternifolius, Dracaena indivisa, 
Farfugium grande, Pious elastica, Grevillea robusta, 
Coproema Baueriana, Abutilon Thompson!. Many of the 
dwarfer forms of Cacti will do if kept dry, and moved Into 
the sunshine for a month or two in the year to ripen their 
growth. All the Mimulus family will flower in the north 
windows, including Harrison’s Musk. 

982. — Stauntonia latifolia (C. A. If.).—This is a 
handsome,half-hardy evergreen oreeper, native of Northern 
India, bearing very eweetly-soented flowers, which are not, 
however, very showy; still It is worthy of a place in a cool 
greenhouse. It does well in the temperate-house at Kew. 
In some of the warmer parts of this country it succeeds 
well when trained to a south wall in the open air. It may be 

S otted or planted out (the latter is the best way) in a well- 
rained compost of turfy loam and peat, with some sharp 
silver sand added to it. Plenty of water will be required 
at the root when the plant is established and in active 
growth in summer, and it Bhould be well syringed fre¬ 
quently to keep the foliage olean. Apply to Messrs. I 
James Veitoh A Sons, Royal Exotio Nursery, King's-read, 
Chelsea, London, S. W. 


gentian oidee. Easily lnoreased by division.- C. D. F.— 

Tulip-tree (Liriodendron tulipiferum); Fern, Golden 
Polypody (Phlebodium aureum). Specimens should 
always be numbered.- H. Brown, Maidenhead .— 

1, Veronica gentianoides; 2, Arum Dracunoulus; 3, Achil¬ 
lea Millefolium; 4, Foam-flower (Tiarella oordlfolia).- 

M. Henderson.— 1, Fabiana Imbricate; 2, Viburnum 

macrooephalum. - J. S. B. — Anemone nemorosa. 

Sedum species, no doubt, as you say; but please send 
when in flower. The shrub is not a Rhododendron, but an 
Andromeda; the flowers were, however, too much 
withered up to name accurately. Please number speci¬ 
mens in future.- Zoe.—l, Adiantum gracillimum ; 

2, Send in flower; 3, Variegated Elder (Sambucus varie¬ 
gate) ; 4, S&xifraga Camposi; 5, Bad specimen, cannot 

name ; 6, Flame-flower (Tropeolum epecioeum).- Flora 

Russell .—Fuchsia prooumbens.- W. G. T.—l and 2, 

Varieties of Mountain Centaury (Centaurea montana); 
8, Veronica subseaeilis; 4, Foam-flower (Tiarella oordl- 
folla) apparently, but specimen was a very stale one; 

5, Single Rooket (Hespens matronalis).- a. A. Abbots • 

bury .—One of the many forms of Hart’s-tongue Fern 
(Soolopendrium vulgare). It might be worth while to 

look after It.- Nellie IT.—Send better specimens,- 

A. P .—Heuohera sangulnea.- H. E. J .—Lyohnis 

species apparently; but specimen was much dried up. 
- Dispenser .—Cannot name from suoh immature speci¬ 
mens. Fern-fronds should be sent when fertile.- A . 

Stephens.—1 and 4, Send better specimens; 2, Antennari* 

dioioa; 3, Thymus lanuginosus.- S.—l, Sedum aizoidee; 

2 and 5, Send fresher specimens; 3, Saxifraga granulata; 

4, Saxifrage Camposi.- J. W. M.—l, Snowdrop-tree 

(Halesia • tdtittptora); 2, Diplaous (Mimulus) glutinosus; 

3, Arundinaria falcate; 4, Sedum Sieboldi varlegatum; 

6, Sedum oarneum varlegatum; 6, Send better specimen. 

if.—Snowdrop-tree (Halesia tetraptera).- Miss G. 

Barron.—1, Deutzia orenata fl.-pl.; 2 and 3, Impose!hie to 

name from suoh poor specimens.- Plant in a tin box 

without letter or name. —Thymus lanuginosus. This box 
also oontalned some wlreworms. 


TO 00RRB8P0NDBNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under • 
take to forward Utters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


983. — Artificial Tree-Ferns (J. E .\—These seem 
to have come through the winter with you better than 
mine have done, for they, being oovered with a glass roof, 
were sheltered from the snow which fell, and for want of 
moisture the crowns dwindled to a great extent, and some 
of them died. The others, however, are all right, and are 
cow doing well. I have quite a grove of Tree-Ferns; but, 
like you, I notioe that they were very late in starting. I 
suffered most in the Lady Ferns (Athyrium9). One was 
a fine stout crown of A. Filix-foemina multifidum, the 
surface being oovered with Polypodium Dryopteris, the 
latter, a very slender rhizome, is alive, and coming up 
nioely, whilst the Athyrium is dead. I strongly urge the 
use of Fern-stems upon my readers for the open-air fernery, 
and I am very glad to hear you speak well of the advioe in 
your case.—J. J. 

984. — Propagating Gloxinias (G. M. R.\— Take 
off healthy leaves as soon as the flowers fade, cutting them 
off with a sharp knife at the point where the leafy portion 
terminates; reduce their proportions by cutting away 
about a third of their length, and insert them in sandy, 
fibrous peat round the edge of a 4-inch pot or pots. Keep 
them in a close and slightly-shaded house maintaining 
the soil in a moist condition, bat avoid heavy waterings. 
By the end of the season little bulbs will have formed at 
the base of the leaves. Gloxinias may also be raised from 
seed sown in the early spring in a warm-house. The soil 
should oonsist of well-sanded peat; this shonld be pressed 
down firmly and watered, and when drained the seed 
should be sown thereon, and very slightly covered. Plaoe 
a pane of glass over the pan until the young plants 
appear. 

93b.— Imported Orchids (ff. Steel ).—This gentle¬ 
man says he is having some Orchids sent him from Assam, 
and he forwards me a sample for naming, and suoh a 
sample ! If those he reserves at home are no better than 
these sent, a little fire applied will be the belt thing that 
oan be done with them. 1, Is an Aerides; it may be A. 
Fieldlngi. 2, Is very much like Renanthera Gower®. 
3, A Geology ne. 4, An Aeridesor a Vanda; quite impossible 
to tell from a dead stem, root, and old flower-spike. The 
others are all Dendrobiums. They should be hung up, 
head downwards, if you have any alive, until they show 
signs of growth, and sprinkle them freely. As soon, how¬ 
ever, as you perceive any signs of growth, put them in 
the upright position, hanging them so that the new 
growths come into exactly the Bame plaoe as the old 
ones, and thus avoid having awkward and ugly plants. 
When this state is arrived at let me know, and I will 
further advise you. I certainly must say the present 
sample is the very worst I have ever had to name.—M. B. 


IF. B .—There is a pamphlet on “ Strawbery Culture/’ by 
W. Lovell, which would, we think, suit you well. Apply 
to Messrs. W. Lovell A Son, Strawberry Nurseries, Driffield, 

Yorkshire.- E. G. —Strawberry-beds, as you suggest, do 

sometimes contain many sterile plants. Theee should be 
destroyed, and on no account should the runners be 

layered from them, or they, too, will be sterile.-IF. 

Trueman .—An ordinary form of seedling Carnation, whioh 

we do not think is worth a distinctive name.- Gardener, 

Cardiff.— A very dark Pansy, but not uncommonly so. 
These “ black” Pansies are brought into Covent-g&rden- 

market for sale.- E. Cripps.— The sample sent looks like 

superphosphate of lime. Did you purchase it? If ao, 
what was it sold to you as? Please say what plants you 
want to apply it to, and then we will advise you as to ite 

use?- Madge. —Apply to Mr. Geo. Monro, Salesman, 

Covent-garden-market, London, W.C.- J. D. B. —Your 

letter was duly received, but no insects have arrived.— 
Nemo .—The name of the Apple in question is quite right— 
Winter Queening or Quoining—an excellent old kind. 
Apply to Messrs. R. Smith A Co., High-street, Worcester. 

- Thos. Lewis.— Peaches with curled leaves. See a note 

in Gardening, June 13th, 1891, page 204. For the mildew, 

dust over the leaves with sulphur.- Abbotsbury .—Apply 

to Messrs. W. and J. Birkenhead, Sale, Manchester.- 

Inquisitive .—The dictionary named is a good one, and 
oan be obtained of L. Upoott Gill, 170, Strand, London, 

W.C.-- IF. D .—The Peach-leaves are affeoted with 

“blister”, or "cUrl,” caused by oold winds, and some¬ 
times bad drainage. Piok off all the worst leaves at onoe, 
and enoourage a Me growth. See a note in Gardening, 

June 13, page 204.- J. Bum —See note on “ Peach-trees 

with curled leaves,” in Gardening, Jane 13th, page 204. 
The "Hamiltonian” system of pruning Peaches is des¬ 
cribed in Gardening, June 0th. page 184. We know of bo 

book on tbe subject.- H. S.—A good loamy compost 

should do well for Petunias, and use 5-inoh and 6-mob 
pots, aooording to the strength of the plants. If very 
large specimens are required, pots of 8 inches in diameter 

should be used.- Southville .—The Yuoca and Aloe are 

not the same plants.- C. W. Edwards .—Apply to Mr. 

C. Turner, Royal Nurseries. Slough, Bucks, wno will send 

J ou a catalogue.- G. P. A—Letter received about 

iartobal Nlel Rose, but no young shoots or leaves of it 
have arrived. 

Books received.—“Favourite Foreign Birds,” by 
Cr. W. T. Greene. L. Upoott Gill, 170, Strand, London, 
W.O. __ 


“ Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 6 d.; post free, 8 d. 


BAMB8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

/, Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.—./. IFi&on.—This is merely » 
form of the normal Odontogloesum Oervantesi, a good 
variety, bat not anything worthy of a special name. There 

are so many like it.-IF. Healey.—I, Nephrolepis exal- 

tata; 2, Send again when fertile; 8, Asplenium Belangeri; 
4, Send again when fertile; 5, Adiantum hispidulum; 
0, Davallia pyxidata; 7, Send again; 8, Crotou variegate. 

- G. T. G. F.— Send again with numbers.- Ilayes 

Derry.—A form of Orohis latifolia.- G. Northcott.— 

I, Asplenium blfidum; 2, Adiantum fulvura; 3, L&strea 
glabella; 4, Hymenoptiyllum demissum; 6, Tricbomanes 

trichoideum.- J. B.— The Water Soldier (Slratiotes 

aloldes; 2, Marsh Louse-wort (Pedlcularis palustris).- 

Mrs. Battersby —8end better specimens; these were all in 

little pieces, and quite undeterminable.- R. Welford .— 

Candle-plant (Cacalia artlculsta).- Clover.—I, Willow¬ 
leaved Pear (Pyrus salicifolia); 2, Pteris longifolia.- 

Cora Cooper.— l, Polygala Dalmaisiana; 2, Jerusalem 
Sage (Phlomls frutiooea).- Rev. A. R. Prioe .—Veronica 


“The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly 
volumes. Price Is. Gd.; post free, Is. 9<L Complete set of 
volumes of The Garden from its commencement to end of 
1890, thirty eight vols., price, cloth, 4*. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts .—This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts , in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd.; post free, 8 d. 


“Hardy Flowers.” — Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species , 
urith directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. 
Fourth and Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual” for 1891.— Contains 

Alphabetical Lists of oil Branches of the Horticultural 
Trade corrected up to November 10 last. The Lists of 
Gardens ahd Country Seats (containing over 9,000) have 
been very chrefvlly and extensively revised, and are 
admitted to be the most complete ever published. Price 
is.; by post, is. 3d. 

London: -37, Sou*hampton-street' Strand, W.C. 
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BIRDS. 

986. — Young magpies.— Will someone kindly tell 
me at whet eg* young megples should be taken from the 
nest, whet should be the food, end how often should they 
be fed?—E. R. 

987. — Canaries breaking their eggs. — Will 
someone kindly tell me why oanarles break their eggs end 
throw them out of the nest 7 One pair of birds I have sat 
about ten days on four eggs, and then demolished them, 
leaving little remains. Another pair destroyed two eggs 
out of four. 1 feed them on Ilyde’s Mountain Bread and 
Canary-seed, and they are in a quiet room Is there a 
remedy 7—E. J. W. 

988. — Treatment of a blackbird. — Would 
“ Doulting" or someone else kindly inform me how to 
treat a blackbird with a swollen eye 7 lam told it is a 
canker. The bird has been nearly blind. The swelling is 
as large as a small nut.—G. R. C. 

989. — Tasmanian pigeons.— I have Just received 
from Tasmania a pair of .native pigeons; am anxious to 
keep them in a large oage in a greenhouse. Will the damp 
heat, which, of course, there is sometimes, harm them 7 
The house is heated in winter, but not much.—T asmania. 

990. — Food for young birds.—Would someone 
kindly say the best food to give young birds, hand-fed from 
the nest? Such birds as tits, yellow hammers, and gold- 
flnohea. I have tried Abraham's insectivorous food ; but 
they do not digest it— M. B. R. 

991. —Treatment of love-birds.— Will someone 
kindly give me some information about the treatment of 
these birds 7 lam giving them Canary-seed and Millet. 
Should it be in equal parts? Also what green-meat, if 
any? Will it suit them to be in a greenhouse when not 
very damp?—A. II. W. 


every condition of weather. It is ecaroely 
likely that any ordinary person has done this. 
Besides, to speak as positively as “ Mr. Mather ” 
would like, would b* giving the makers a gra¬ 
tuitous advertisement, and other manufacturers 
might reasonably complain of this. But, if I do 
not answer the query direct, I will gladly give a 
hint or two gained from my own experience. 
First, do not buy any machine offered to you, 
but carefully scan the catalogues issued by the 
various makers. Secondly, endeavour to have 
some guarantee that the regulators shall be 
workable at all times, so that there shall be no 
risk of overheating when it is not convenient to 
be visiting the machine every hour or so. 
Thirdly, having selected the incubator, be most 
careful to follow the directions sent out. 
Fourthly, use the freshest of fresh eggs ; and 
be particular not to mix hen, duck, goose, and 
turkey eggs together.— Doulting. 

745.— Bantam fowls and slugs.—I 
have two golden spangled Hamburgh pullets, 
two years old, which allow me to quietly drive 
them round the garden flower-beds morning and 
evening, while they diligently pick up slugs, 
&o., off the border, never attempting to scratch 
as long as 1 am near, Like my Plymouth Rocks, 
Leghorns, and Minorcas do. I find them much 
better than ducks or ducklings, which trample 
down young plants and seedlings.—G. M. 


Do You Want Good Pot Rose 
Trees? 

Why the n-TRY MERRYWEATHER. 

All the best varieties supplied in fine plants, at 12a, lbs. 
or 24s, do*., specially prepared. 

Or Good Herbaceous and 
Other Plants? 

TRY MERRYWEATHER, and send for his Lists . 

CLIMBING ROSES—NOVELTIES. 

MUureeliAl IfleL. the finest yellow Rose. 

Climbing Nlphetoa, the finest climbing white Rose. 
W. A. Richardson, nankeen-yellow; an old favourite. 
LTde&l, apricot and peach ; a most charming Rose. A 
great acquisition. 

Nice plants, Is. 3d each * free by post. Extra strong, 
in pots, Is. 0d., 2a. 6d., and 3s. 0d. each. The set, one of 
each, packing and carriage free, for 7a fid , 11*. fid., 
and IS. 6d. 

HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

THB NURSBRIBS, BO UTH W B LD, 

beddincTeraniums. 


Breeding birds in aviaries.— Now 
that the season for breeding birds has arrived 
a few practical hints to beginners may be useful. 
In the first place, to prevent disputes, abundance 
of nesting-Dlaces, such as large cigar-boxes with 
half the lid cut off and the other half nailed 
down (the box hungup perpendicularly), German 
canary cages, with the perch and trough removed, 
and one perpendicular rail taken out, basket- 
nests and cauary nest-boxes, should be hung up, 
and if they can be partly screened by pea-sticks 
and brushwood, so much the better. In the 
second place, abundance of nesting material, 
each as hay, cowhair, wood Moss, and feathers 
should be hung un in nets or baskets. Thirdly, 
plenty of cuttle-fish bone and some form of egg 
food should be supplied. At the present time I 
have in my indoor aviaries the African grey 
singing-finch sitting, Bengalees, zebra finches, 
St. Helena waxbills and red-billed weavers 
building, and outside I expect shortly to have 
canaries hard at work (I have both eggs and 
young in breeding-cages indoors); also I am 
expecting in a short time to see bullfinches and 
blue robins preparing their nests. Although 
I concur with “E. \V. Jenner ” in Gardening, 
April 25th, page 106, to the extent that foreign 
birds can be more satisfactorily bred if a single 
pair of one species is placed in a large flight 
cage, I do not admit, because it has been 
abundantly disproved by Dr. Russ and other 
experienced breeders, that many species cannot 
be reared together in a spacious aviary. I 
also differ wholly from him in regard to his seed 
mixture for canaries : these birds thrive best on 
three parts canary-seed to one of German Rape ; 
few will touch Millet, they throw it out, although 
when they will eat it there is no harm in the 
seed. On the other hand. Linseed is best dis¬ 
pensed with altogether ; it is too oily, and I 
have known it to produce diarrhoea; Niger is 
also bad, excepting for fresh-caught siskins ; 
Teazle is good for both siskins and goldfinches, 
but quite unnecessary for canaries. I intend 
trying Gouldian finches both in and out-of-doors 
this year, and I do not doubt that I shall prove 
them to be as hardy as diamond sparrows. Fairs 
of the true Gouldian finch and the red-headed 
or “ admirable finch ” already begin to sing to 
their wives in my bird-room.—A. G. Butler. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

99L— Double-yolked eggs.— Will “Doulting 
kindly tell me if double-yolked eggs are common or not; 
also If their production can be stopped 7 My hens have 
laid two within the lost fortnight. They have the free 
run of a large, unpaved yard. They are fed on mixed corn 
and scrape.— Gamecock. 

576.— Incubator. —Th is is a question which 
cannot be answered in the way the querist would 
like. Nor, I think, is it desirable that an answer 
of the kind should be forthcoming, even if it 
were possible to give it. To be aole to name 
the best incubator, the person who assumes this 
responsibility must l}sv& tested the whole of the 
machines now 


in us ^sjft fe under | with short legs 


744. —Space for bens.— The space men¬ 
tioned, if in Grass, would probably carry ten 
hens throughout the year and retain its green 
covering, provided the Grass is well rooted. A 
larger number might certainly be kept, and if 
care be taken with them would remain healthy ; 
but the Grass in such cases generally becomes 
killed, or disappears in some way, and in course 
of time the run becomes fouled with the drop¬ 
pings, so that the birds penned upon it become 
diseased. A house 6 feet by 4 feet would 
provide enough roosting-room ; but good venti¬ 
lation must be given, or it would be too warm 
in the summer. An outer shelter should be 
erected for the birds to use in hot or showery 
weather. If the runs were mine 1 should divide 
them in two, and this would give an opportunity 
of keeping more birds, for a change could then 
occasionally be made to sweet ground. It would 
be possible to make the house answer for the two 
runs if they are not stocked together.— Boult¬ 
ing. 

745. —Bantam fowls and sings.— Ban¬ 
tams, like all other fowls, will scratch in a 
garden if they have the chance to do so, and 
chore is no doubt they appreciate the exercise. 
But what “ Mr. Wright’’ means when he says 
they do little harm in a garden is that the 
damage caused by their scratching, compared 
with that of larger fowls, is so trifling that one 
need not complain. I shonld, however, take 
care that they were not allowed access to a plot 
upon which choice seeds had been recently sown. 
—Doulting. 

456.— Rabbit losing its coat.— A rabbit 
"which is always losing its coat” is probably 
affected with some chronic skin disease, perhaps 
scurf or mange. It is probably infections. Care 
ful feeding and perfect oleanliness are of great 
importance. “C. W. James” should give 
plenty of fresh green food, sound Oats, and 
sweet hay, with a crumbling mash of middlings 
or Barley-meal every night, in which is mixed 
half-a-teaspoonful of flowers of sulphur. If the 
hair comes off in patches, wash the rabbit with a 
little soap and water, and sprinkle sulphur over 
it, or apply an ointment of sulphur and glyoerine. 
—Himalayan. 

Minorcaa.— Anyone desiring to purchase 
a few good stock birds of this kina must observe 
the following points: Cock, a large active bird 
of good shape, with spotless white ear-lobe and 
red face, long well-rounded wattles, comb firm, 
evenly serrated, and perfectly upright; dark, 
leaden-coloured legs, not too long and stilty, 
and tail carried rather upright, full, with long, 
flowing sickles—in fact, the Minorca strongly 
resembles the Spanish, except in the face and 
legs. The former is red instead of white, and 
the latter are shorter and stouter. The whole 
plumage must be black, with plenty of green 
lustre. Most of these points apply to the hen, 
except the comb, whicn is coarser and larger 
than in the Spanish hen, and should fall over on 
one side of the face. Let her be square in build, 
and full tail.—A. 


CJTRONG, well-rooted, hardy cuttings, carriage 
free, cash with order. Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d. dox.; 
8s. 100. Whites, Niphebos, and Virgo Marie, Pink Christine, 
Silver variegated Flower of Spring, all la 6d. doz., 10a 100. 
Crimson Henri Jacoby, Raspail, finest double scarlet. Queen 
of Whites Improved, Salmon-flowered, and Happy Thought, 
variegated, ail 2a doz., 12a 100 Bronze-leaf Mac Mahon and 
beautiful tricolor-leaved Sophie Damaresque, both 2a. fid. 
doz., 18a 100. Mixed, names lost, but capital aorta and 
variety, La 3d. doz, 8s. 100. 

EDWARD B ADM AN, Nurseries, Hatlskam. Sussex. 


ASTERS. 

OPLENDID strong, bushy plants, finest pos- 

O dblestrains—Victoria, Pteoay, Perfection, Queen, Bou¬ 
quet, Chrysanthemum-flowered; choicest mixed ooloura 
Sure to do well and please. 50, Is. 3d.; 100, 2«.; 1,000, 15a 
free. 

XTASTURTIU MS.—Plant everywhere. Fiery 
■Lv scarlet, crimson, or mixed, 2*. 100. Cornflowers, Zinnias, 
Sunflowers, Phlox, Sultan, Ac., all same prloe. 

EDWARD BADMAN. Nurseries, Hailsham, Sussex. 


SPBOXJ 

120 BEDDING PLANTS 60 . 

UREE to any part of the United Kingdom for 
J- 5e. 9d.; the half Collection, free, 3a The Collection 
comprises the following standard kinds: 50 choioe mixed 
Geraniums, 10 fine mixed Dahlia*. 5 Fuchsias, 5 jpaceful 
hanging Ivy Geraniums, 20 dark-blue Lobelia, 10 pretty 
Zinniaa, 5 sweet Heliotrope. 5 Ageratum, and 10 choioe mixed 
German Asters. All well-rooted, s " 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


, sure to please. Satisfaction 


EDWARD BADMAN, 

NURSERIES, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 


FOURTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 
Is.; post free, Is. 3d. 

HARDY FLOWERS 

Giving descriptions of upwards of thirteen 
hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. 
London: 37, Southampton-street, Strand. 

T wopence per packet. — ^noice»c 

Flower Seeds. Bow now. Primula, Cineraria. Calceo¬ 
laria, Cyclamen, Begonia, Carnation. Pansy, Edelweiss, 
double and single Wallflower, and Sweet William, Ferns, 
Camoanule, Antirrhinum, Heliotrope. Genista, Geranium, 
Gatllardia, Auricula, Hollyhock, Brompton Stock, Rucalypt.ua, 
Polyanthus, Primrose. Ac., Is. worth port free. Hundreds of 
Testimonials.—C. SHILLING* Seedsman, TVinchflol d, llpnts. 

nUTDOOR CUCUMBER. —The best sort is 

VJ the Incomparable Ridge. 20s. first and 10«. seoond 
prizes offered tor growing it. fi strong plants Is. 3d.; 12, 
2s. 3d. carriage free, carefully pecked. Moores Cream 
VegetaUfTMarrow. ikme prioJ.-cTSHILLING, Nursery¬ 
men, Winchfleid, Ha nts. ____ 

riPEN AIR TOMATOES.—The most reliable 
U variety is the Outdoor King, which Is a very hardy and 
prolific kind, and ripens fruit in any warm and sonny situation. 
Many testimonials. Btrong plants, la M. Pfw dosen, «*ri»se 
(ree -O. SHILLING. Nu rseryman. Winchfleid. Hant*. _ 

o A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, correctly named, 
ujt good crowns and well rooted for la. fid.; larger plants, 
fid. extra, with separate cultural directions and soil mart 
■wifmhio for pots or out-of-doors, packed in strong box and 
poet free. AsaSPBCI AXJTY, 4 DOZEN EXTRA .LARGE 
FERNS, sent carefully pecked w< wJEt*vtk I 

carriage paid for 6s. Vary best time to plank.—I. OGILVIE, 
Fernist, Harm 


rwnwi, nwnwegip .___ 

DICHARD SMITH tOO. begu annomiM 

o, iiokSmwi vttfulMM • 

corneLl university 
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EXHIBITION STOCKS AND ASTERS. 

■piNEST VICTORIA ASTERS, great variety 

-L of colours, mixed. Purchasers have won many prizes with 
these. 50 strong plants, 2s.; 100, 3s., free. Also dwarf Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Asters, the best for bedding; a perfect bouquet 
of lovely colours, 50, 2 a .; 100, 3s.; or Asters, mixed varieties, 
50. 2s. ; 100, 3s. 

■pXHIBITION STOCKS.—One of the finest 

strains existing; strong plants, manv colours, mixed, 50, 
2s.; 100, 3s., free. For exhibition or bedding unequalled. 

■DRENCH AND AFRICAN MARIGOLDS, 

A dark Peiilla, copper foliage, most effective bedding-plant, 
25 for Is 4d., free. 

THE FINEST BEDDING-PLANTS for town 

A gardens are the Empress of India Nasturtiums, a blaze 
of fiery vermilion, dark foliage, very oompaot. There is no 
flower to equal this in intensity of colour. The Garden, paper 
says: “Dazzling to look upon." 50 for 2s.; luO 4s., free. 
Also King of T. Thumbs, scarlet, and Golden King, excellent 
oontrast, 25, Is. 6d.; 50, 2s.; 100, 3s. 6d., free. Thousands 
sold annually, and reoeive great praise. They bloom in spite 
of wet or drought. 

HAN ARY CREEPERS, splendid yellow 

hardy climbers, 6 strong plants, Is. 6d. The most beau¬ 
tiful for snmmet floral screens. 

H.OLDEN FEATHER, strong plants for im- 

'I mediate effect, 50, Is. 4d,; 100, 2s., free. 

OTRONG VERBENAS, mixed colours, in- 

O eluding bright scarlet and white, from open, 25, Is. 9d.; 
50, 3s. 6d., free. 

DARLY Blooming CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

■D 12 in 6 kinds, to include Mad. Desgrange, white Japan¬ 
ese, also yellow, blush, bronze, Ac., 2s. 4d., free. These pro* 
duoe bushels of bloom, and keep the garden gay until Decem¬ 
ber. Once planted last for years. 

"I O MAD. DESGRANGE, the best white 

Japanese for early bloom, outdoor or indoor, 2a. 4d., 
free; or 12 white, in 6 above and 6 La Vierge, 2s. 4d. 

1 O SPLENDID FUCHSIAS, plants to soon 

AAI bloom from single pots, 6 inches high; well grown sin¬ 
gles and doubles, to include one White Oiant, immense double 
white corolla, all for 2s. 6d., free. Not little cuttings. 

6 SPLENDID COLEUS, beautifully varie¬ 
gated, for greenhouse, la. 3d.; or 12, 2s. 3d., free. 

"DLUE PASSION-FLOWERS, lovely climbers 

a) for outdoor or greenhouse; 2 strong plants, ready for 
putting out, Is. 6<L, free. 

CJUMMER FORGET-ME-NOTS, lovely tur- 

W quoise-blue, bloom all summer; hardy perennials, useful 
for cutting; extremely pretty, should be in every garden, 25 
for 2a. 3d., free. 


DELPHINIUMS.—Beautiful variety of mixed 

colours, large spikes of blue and mauve, 12, la. 6d., free. 

XTEW SCARLET DELPHINIUM NUDI- 

■D* OAULE, 3 for la. 6d., free. 

AQUILEGIAS, 12 mixed, to include coerulea, 

xx. Queen of Columbines, soon bloom, 12 for Is. 6d„ free. 


on, 12 varieties, named, 2 j. 4d., free. 

J. B. FLOWER, Seed Merchant, 
Ulley, near Rotherham, York*. 


PANSIES ! PANSIES !—I offer a bargain. 12, 
A my famous Exhibition varieties, 5s. Some of them Is., 
Is. 6d in my List. Guaranteed to give satisfaction. Send 
me a list of those you have in stock.—A. BAILEY, Jim., 
P ansy Grower, Silksworth-lane , Sunderla nd._ 

PANSIES.—Gold and silver medals for my 
-1- famous Collection at the leading Pansy shows. I offer 
14 strong exhibition var., 3s. 6d. Guaranteed to give satisfao- 
tion. Send list of sorai you have in stock.—A. BAILEY, 
Jim.. Pansy Grower, Silksworth-lane, Sunderland. _ 

DEVONSHIRE FERNS.—40 rare roots, 16d., 
A' free, 10 sorts: Maidenhair, Poly Stic hum, Oeteracb, Adi- 
antum, Ac. H. ANDR EWS. Shute, Ax mlnst er. Devon._ 

pHEAP TOMATO-PLANTS. — Beat sorts, 

ready to plant out, 7s. per 100. Selaginoide*. Pyre thrums, 
2s. 6d. per 100; ordinary, Is. 8d., free.-SAMUEL GREEN, 
Romiley, near Stockport. 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER to Clear. — 6 

w Geraniums. 6 dbl. Ivy Geraniums, 6Fuchsias, 6Chrysan¬ 
themums La Vierge, 4 dbl. Petunias, 2s., free.—A. TOMKIN, 
Florist, Sidcup. 


2 GERANIUMS, 2 Calceolarias, 4 Dahlias, 4 

Petunias, and 100 other bedding plants, 2s. 3d., free.— R. 
NABET, 28, West-end-road, High Wycombe. 


CJPECIAL CHEAP LOT.—100 plants for bed- 

^ ding, free, 2s. 9d.: Asters, Petunias. Dahlias, Ageratum, 
Verbenas, Ac. Greenhouse Collection, 31 plants, Geraniums, 
Acacias, Balsams, Ac., 3s., free. Cinerarias, splendid strains 
large flowering, from seed Dans for cricking out. 25, Is. 3d., 
free; transplanted. Is. 31. dozen. 100 showy annuals, strong 
plants. In. 9d., free. Tomatoes. Old Large Red, 25 strong 
plants, Is. free.—HENRY .T. SHILLING, Florist, Fleet. 
Hants. 


PEARSON’S MAGNIFICENT GERANIUMS. 

A —Rev. Dr. Morris, Rav.R. D. Harries, Mrs. D. Saunders, 
Mrs. Holfo-d Mu. H. F. Barker. Mrs. Wilders, Cha*. Mason, 
M.Myriel.Alex.Albretoh.Norah.Lord Tredegar,Inter national, 
Ills, each, named; rooted plants, 3s. 3d. New double Fuchsias, 
by Lemoine and Rosain : “ Pierre-Lotti." Cte. Leon Tolstoi, 
Edmond About, Louis Mayet, Abbe Gamier, 1 of eaoh for 
Is. 9d. Other very large double sorts: Mrs. E. Q. Hill, Nancy, 
Molesworth, Borea-ton Phenomenal, 4d. each. All post tree 
over Is —I. BLACK MORE. 8t. George’s, Wellington, Salop 


P LANTS for PRESENT PLANTING, cheap 

and good—Lobelia, Emperor William, splendid blue, 
strong plants, 2s. tfd. per 100. Petunias, superb large flower¬ 
ing, prize from show flowers, 2i. per doz Single Dahlias, in 
various beautiful colours, Is 3d. per doz. Booremocarpus 
scaber, charming hardy perennial climber, orange-red flowers, 
6 for Is. 6d. Nicotian* affiois. Is. 3d. p«r doz Cornflowers, 
blue, and nuxei co'onrs. 51 ror Is. 6d.. all free, oarefully 
packed.—THOMAS WAITK. H-»*more. Penzanoe._ 


“DOU VARDIAS, pure whjte, delicate blush, rosy- 
■IJ pink, creamy-yellow, br fc ht scarlet, 'C’le dgll atocily frag¬ 
rant, 13, 2s. 6d.,free.—i. WvRSEHu " * 


THE HADLEIGH NURSERIES. 

F you want really GOOD PLANTS, send your 
order to COOPER, whose plants have stood the tost of 
ELEVEN SEASONS, and given universal satisfaction. Es¬ 
tablished 1858. Our personal attention is given to all orders. 

p LIMBERS.—Cobaea scandens ; Plumbago 

U capensis alba (white), Habrothamnus elegant., Moya, 
Eooremocarpus scabra, Lophospermum scandens. Plumbago 
capensis (lovely blue), Hop-plant, Blue Passion-flower, White 
Pasrion-flower, and Japanese Honey-suokle; all strong, (well- 
established plants, Is. each; any 3, 2s. 6d. Thunbergia, 
Maurandya, and Canary Creeper, 3 for Is., 6 for Is. 9d. 

HHRYSANTHEMUMS.—All the finest varie- 

v ties, 12 named kinds, strong plants, from single pots, 2s. 

T OVELY cream-coloured CACTUS, most 

J-l beautiful scent, flowers 2 feet in circumference, strong 
plants from single pots, 2s. 6d. each; smaller plants, la. 6d. 
Also lovely scarlet Cactus plants, same price. 

ASTERS.—Fine double, in separate colours, 

A red, white, and blue, good plants, 6d. dozen: 3 dozen. 
Is. Sd.: 6 dozen. 2a. Also three NEW ASTERS Comet, 
Vioboria Needle, and Victoria (new yellow), 9d. per dozen. 

OTOCKS.—Fine double 10-week, 12 varieties 

O of colour, splendid plants, been pricked off, and Mari¬ 
golds (Fresoh and African), 6d. per dozen; 2s. 6d. per 10(7. 
flERANIUMS.—Good plants for bedding : 
V* Zonales. bronze, and silver-leaved, 2s. per dozen; 14*. 
per 100. COLEUS, good plants. 6 floe varieties, la. 6d_ ; 12 
for 2a. 6d. FUCHSIA procumbens, beautiful for hanging- 
baskets, Bd. each. Heliotropes, la. doz. 

TTERBENASand PETUNIAS.—Strongplants, 
V fine mixed for bedding, 9d. per dozen; 3 dozen, 2s.; 5s. 
per 100. 


nifioent exhibition kinds, all true to name. Including Pheno¬ 
menal, Mrs. E. G. Hill, F. Emma Topfer, procumbens Col. 
Doralne, M. Lecureur, and many new kinda, 12 varieties, 
2s. 6d.; 24 varieties, 4s. 6d.; 36 varieties, 6e.; Nancy and 
Molesworth included in 24 and 36. All atrong, healthy 
plants, from single pots. “Sir,— Fuchsias duly to hand in 
exoellent condition; the plants were exceedingly good." 


THE “POTTER” CARDEN HOSE. 


Corcardeau, or crown-flowered, Goliath, and uiant Emperor, 
grand and brilliant oolours, all finest double, fine for exhibi¬ 
tion, and cannot be surpassed by any in the trade; PHLOX 
DRUMMONDI GRANDIFLORA, and ouspidata (Star 
Phlox), 6d. dozen; 3 dozen, Is. 3d.; 6 dozen, 2s. The Rev. H. 
C res well writes: “ Sir,—The Asters which you sent me have 
turned out splendid specimens.—September 21st, 1888." 

pACTUS DAHLIAS.—Brilliant colours, and 

VJ ought to be in every garden. All the beat kinds, 
6d. each; 6 splendid varieties. 2s.; 12 ditto, 3s. 6d. Double 
Dahlias, fine Exhibition kinds, 12 splendid named varieties, 
3s. 6d. Strong plants from single pots, well-hardened, many 
of them struck last year. 

T OBELIA BLUE ; Gaillardia grandiflora and 

L Lorenziana (double); Dianthus; Tagetes; Golden 
Feather; Perilla; Ageratum Dwarf Blue; Nasturtium, 
Empress of India, Golden King, and New Rose; Beta 
chiliensis, very handsome ornamental Chilian Beet; and 
Everlastings; nice healthy, hardened plants, 6<L per dozen; 
3 dozen, Is. 3d.; per 100, 3a. 

XjTCOTIANA »AFFINIS ; Aquilegias, lovely 

-Dl oolours, quite hardy; Scarlet Geum, Fish-bone Thistle; 
Pampas Grass; Abutilons, fli.e named varieties: Marguerites, 
white; Castor Oil-plant, Everlasting Pea, Double Petunias, 
and Pelargoniums, 6d. each, 3 for Is. 3d. Fine strong, sturdy 
plants, from single pots. 

riUINEA COLLECTIONS of Bedding Plant*. 

VJ —Strong and healthy, os per last week's advt. Half, 
11s.; quarter, 6s. Alysmim variegatum (very pretty for 
edging), and Gazania splendens, good plants, Is. 31. per doz. 
Fuchsia fulgent; and splendens, 6d. each. 

All carriage free, securely packed, to travel any distance, 

COOPSR SON, 

The Nurseries, Hadletgh, SUFFOLK. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 

National Rose Society’s 
Exhibition, 

SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1891. 

Exhibitors must give notice in writing of the olasses in 
which they intend to exhibit to the Hon. Secretaries. National 
Rn»e Society, Crystal Palace, S.E., on or before TUESDAY, 
JUNE 30th. 


12 var., 3a ., tree —VICAR , Everton Vicarag e, lla wtry, Notts. 

pOLEUS.—Strong, well-rooted plants, cut- 
\J tings, not seedlings, from very best named varieties, bril¬ 
liant colours, exquisitely marked, safely packed, 3a. doz., free. 
—VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawtry. Notts_ 


PUCHSIAS. — Strong, well-rooted plants 
I choicest kinds, correctly named, judiciously assorted, 
“ i. doz. in 12 varietie * 


2s. 6d. doz., in 6 varieties; Sa. 

VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawtry. Notts. 


PLASS FOR GREENHOUSES AND CON- 

U SERVATOREES. — Never less than 150,000 squares 
(different sizes) in stock. Also small cheap Cucumber Frames, 
—WAIN WRIGHT A CO.. Alfred-street. Boar-lane. Leeds. 


Ac.—Send tor Samples l- 

A CO.. 19. Long-lane. West Smithfield. London. E.O. 



Price* of 60 ft. lengths: 
EXCELSIOR WIRE ARMOURED HOSE. 

Secures a perfect grip, will not uncoil when cat at any 
part, stands enormous pressure, and wears for years. 

in. diameter, best quality. Ns. BA 

In. „ extra stout quality. 37s. ®A 

in. „ best quality. «*. 90. 

in. ,. extra stout quality. 45a. 00. 

in. „ best quality . . gs. 0A 

in. „ extra stout quality. 58s. Sd. 

UNKINKABLE SMOOTH SURFACE HOSE. Wlllnot 

crack, is made of pure rubber and canvas. Quality gu ar an t eed, 
in. diann ‘ !1 ” n 


meter, specially cheap 
best quality 
extra stout quality 
best quality 
extra stout quality 
best quality .. 
extra stout quality 


ties, free.— 


TANNED GARDEN NETTING. — Elastic 

A Netting. Tiffany, Willesden Rot-proof Scrim and Canvas, 


flREENHOUSES FOR THE PEOPLE.—All 

vT who intend having a greenhouse should send or oall for 
our Illustrated Catalogue of Conservatories, Greenhouses, 
Frames, Ac. (26 Illustrations), free, 2 stamps.—A. MASON A 
SONS, Shipley, Yorks; A Onester-st., Birkenhead, Cheshire. 


14s. Od. 
19s. Od. 
34s. 0A 
25s. Od. 
39s. 6A 
29s. 6d. 
36s. 9A 

Fitted with brass nozzle, branch pipe, rose, and Jet Catalogue 
of above, and all kinds of hose, and belting, post free. 
Awarded 10 Gold and Silver Medals. Oldest and most re¬ 
liable house in the trade. All hose carriage paid and dis¬ 
patched same day as order is received. 

ANDREW POTTER, Melbourne Works, Wolverhampton. 


STAND TO NOOK- 
nUOOCR. 



2, ENPELL STR E ET, LOND ON, W.O. 

JAS. GREEN & NEPHEW, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

MUNSTEAD FLOWER GLASSES 

And the New (Olive Green) 

BALMORAL FLOWER GLASSES 

China, Glass, and Earthenware, Lamps, Lustres, and 
Flower-stands. The largest and best selected stock in the 
kingdom of Dinner, Des-ert, Tea, Breakfaet, Toilet, and 
Table Glass Services. Ornamental Goods in great variety. 
Novelties in Flower Stands and Table Decorations, Ac. 

JAS. GREEN A NEPHEW, Sole Manufacturers of the 

MUNSTEAD FLOWER CLASSES, 

BALMORAL FLOWER CLASSES 

Specially designed to meet the growing demand for glasses 
of various useful shapes and sizes that shall be strong, low 
in price, and capable of holding a large quantity of water. 
Illustrated Sheet of Designs and Prices free on application. 
Our new 8how Rooms on the ground floor are now complete 
with an entirely new assortment of Goods made especially for 
us by Messrs. Minton, Brown, Westhead, Moore, Crown 
Derby Porcelain Co., Worcestei Porcelaiu Co., Doulton, Ac. 
MUNSTEAD AND BALMORAL FLOWER GLASSES 
Prices from 6d. to 4s. 6d. eaoh. 
JAMES GREEN Sc NEPHEW, 

107, Queen Victoria-street, St. Paul’s, E.C. 



FLOWER SUPPORTS. 

\ No Tying. All who use them like them. 
Price much reduced. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 

WILLIAMS BROS. & CO., 

to, persb ore-street, Birmingham. 


PURE FOWL GUANO.—Packed in soda 
I casks, weighing about 4 cwt., at jB 3 10s. a ton; quite 
cure, collected from houses with cement bottoms.—SOLLY, 
Panwith .Cambridge.____ 

50 5-in., 

rail for 7s. 6d. 
Peckham. 

lORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ROSAS. 

SOME GOOD GARDEN ROSES. 

Early summer Roses.— For cutting, those 
beautiful Rosea are most valuable, most of them 
being of robust growth and flowering upon nearly 
the whole length of strong shoots made the 
previous season after making a short lateral 
growth. These Roses in many cases need but 
little pruning, hardly any of them requiring to 
be treated as the Perpetuals are. Amongst 
those that produce very fine flowers, for 
instance, may be named Charles Lawson, Coupe 
d’Hebe, Paul Perras, and Paul Ricaut, all hybrid 
Bourbons. These may all be grown as pillar or 
climbing Roses, retaining as much as possible of 
the strong and well ripened wood, and merely 
thinning out the weakly shoots. They are 
splendid subjects for training upon arohes over 
walks where there is plenty of room for their 
extension. To these, and closely resembling 
them as to vigorous growth, should be added 
Blairi No. 2, Brennus, Ch3n6dol6, Juno, Mad. 
Plantier (a lovely pure-white Rose, flowering in 
large dusters, very freely produced, and beauti¬ 
fully scented), and Mad. Riviere—all hybrid 
China Roses. The hybrid Bourbons are dis¬ 
tinguished from the latter class by the greater 
substance of their foliage and flowers, but both 
bloom most profusely They also thrive in 
almost any soil of moderate quality, and will 
continue for years to grow vigorously in posi¬ 
tions where many of the Perpetuals would soon 
be exhausted. I have these and others that 
have their roots amongst those of some Yew- 
trees that have been in their present position for 
many years. I cannot ascertain how long these 
Roses nave been growing with the Yews, bntof 
some I can safely say from thirty-five to forty 
years. My system has been to let them grow 
away all the season in their own way, never 
pruning them at all, merely thinning out the 
weakly shoots and dead pieoes every spring, if 
possible. In this way, with no restriction, they 
nave increased in vigour, and bid fair to oontinue 
going on for many years to come. When in 
lower they are splendid objects; the mere fact 
of their not being in many cases autumn bloomers 
is amply compensated for by the early period of 
their flowering and the prodigious quantity of 
bloom that is produced upon large bushes so 
early in the season. For poor soils they can be 
specially recommended, whilst for covering 
arches or as screens they are most valuable, ana 
quickly cover a large amount of space. I feel 
sore that where a trial is given their merite will 
be quickly recognised, and that they will be as 
much appreciated for the beauty and vigour of 
their growth as for the delightful fragrance of 
their flowers. 

Thk Gallic a or French Roses. —These 
beautiful Rosea were once fonnd in nearly every 
of but moderate pretensions even, but 


now they have had to give wav to the more 
fashionable Perpetuals. Nevertheless, the former 


have their especial merite as garden Roees, and 
are well worthy of more attention than they now 
receive. True, they do not flower in the autumn, 
but in their season hardly any Perpetual can be 
compared with them in the fine display which 
they make both in the profusion * ' 
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and their fine colours. Bonle de Nantenil, for 
instance, is a worthy representative of this class 
with its crimson-purple flowers, so also are Ad&le 
Prevoet, a silvery blush ; Dncheese de Buocleuoh, 
a dark-rose ; Gloire de Colmar, rich velvety- 
crimson ; Napoleon, deep-rose, shaded purple; 
(Billet Parfait, pure-white, with Inroad crimson 
stripe; Ohl, a rich velvety-crimson, very double; 
and Transon Goubault, bright crimson. To my 
mind, the best place to grow these old-fashioned 
Roses is with the herbaceous plants, with which 
J think they would associate very well, flower¬ 
ing at a useful season in advance of many other 
kinds. Grouped in this manner they would look 
well in bloom, and afterwards their handsome 
foliage will make amends for a second crop of 
flowers. They need but little disturbing at the 
roots, and if when they are first planted they 
are put in rather deeply they will soon establish 
themselves upon their own roots. They can 
afterwards be kept well within bounds by liberal 
pruning, to which they have no objection, but 
rather the reverse. 

Moss Roses. —Whether taken in the bud or 
left until the bloom has fully developed, these 
Roses are alike valuable for cutting, affording, 
as they do, a most pleasing change to nearly 
every other Rose. They are amongst the most 
fragrant of all summer Roses, and are quite dis¬ 
tinct in this respect from the Perpetuals. They 
have, it is true, a tendency to fade rather 
quickly, bnt if picked before they are fully 
expanded this is partially compensated for, 
They thrive best in a rich soil, and where this 
is not obtainable their cultivation should be 
limited. Dwarfs are preferable to standards at 
all times, and will be fonnd to be more enduring 
and also more vigorous. The compact-growing 
kinds should be pruned freely, the stronger ones 
more moderately. The following are a good 
selection for general cultivation: Genua, brilliant- 
crimson ; Crested, beautifully fringed buds; 
Lanei, bright-crimson, large and double; Little 
Gem, a miniature kind, very small and double ; 
Reine Blanche, very hardy ; White Bath, pure- 
white ; Captain Ingram, velvety-purple ; Gloire 
dee Monsseuses, light-rose; and Marie de Blois, 
a bright-rose. The last three are the strongest 
growers, and should therefore be bo arranged for 
at planting time. Moss Roses make suitable 
margins to shrube, or they may be conveniently 
planted amongst the dwarier growing kinds of 
the same with good effect. 

Austrian Briers. —Included in this class are 
the Persian Yellow and Harrisoni, two most 
valuable early flowering Roses of hardy consti¬ 
tution, and wnich, with a moderate amount of 
care, produce an abundant crop of bloom. I 
have them growing together in a bed almost by 
themselves, with an edging of Nemophila in¬ 
signia, sown early so as to be in bloom at about 
the same time. My praotioe is never to prune 
the strong shoots, but peg them down when 
growth is completed, thinning out all weakly 
pieoee early in the spring. Thus grown they 
flower profusely, and although a long stem can¬ 
not, in most cases, be obtained, they are much 
appreciated as cut flowers. In order that they 
may last when cut as long as possible, they 
should be taken when just expanding, and early 
in the day is better than later on. I have not 
snooeeded in growing the copper-coloured 
Austrian to my satisfaction, I ar- J “ "*— 


impression, however, that being of more weakly 
ana delicate growth than the first named kinds, 
it would thrive better if grown upon rockwork, 
where it oould be kept drier at the root in the 
winter. _ J. 

964 — Mareohal Niel Rom on a Brier. 

—I do not think that there is any cause to get 
anxious about the Rose. If you prepared tne 
bed or border for the roots in a proper manner 
before planting it will not require any fresh toil 
now; but to strengthen the growth it is now 
making you may give the roots some stimulating 
liquid once a fortnight up to the end of August, 
when it should be discontinued, and clear water 
substituted for it. The young growth it is now 
making should be trained on wires 1 foot apart 
from each other, and the same distance from the 
glass. If there should be more shoots than 
there is room for you had better cut out the 
weakest of them. Should green-fly or mildew 
attack the leaves syringe them with soapy 
water in the proportion of 1 ounce of soft-soap 
to one gallon of water.—J. C. C. 

931.— Scale on a MarechalNiel Bose. 
—Sponge the parts affected with scale with a 
strong solution of soft-soap, 3 ounces to the 
gallon. Gishnrst Compound of the same strength 
will do even better, but this insect is not diffi¬ 
cult to kill. The best time to attack it is in 
winter, when growth is dormant.—E. H. 

950.— Propagating a Rose-sport.— The 
sport can be propagated either by cuttings or 
budding. Tne latter would be tbe best, as 

C robably you may be able to get three or four 
nds from the same shoot where you could not 
get more than one catting. There are so many 
flesh-oolonred Roees now that I think it is not 
very likely that the sport in question is of mnch 
value.—J. C. C. 

924.— Lifting' and training Roses in 
November.— Roses lifted in November are 
not suitable for early forcing, but they are 
very useful for producing cnt flowers, or making 
the conservatory gay through the spring, The 
plants should be strong, ana well furnished with 
shoots springing from the base. Give the roots 
room enough, and pot firmly in turfy loam and 
old manure, about one-third of the latter. If 
the plants are strong, do not prune very hard¬ 
iest merely remove the soft ends of the shoots. 
Ran a wire, or a piece of string, round the top 
of tbe pot, and then link each shoot with a 
string of matting down to the wire, bringing 
each one down as far as it will bear without 
breaking. Plunge the pots in leaves or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre in a oold pit till Christmas or the beginning 
of the new year. Then move to the greenhouse, 
and syringe daily to induce all the back eyes to 
break. I have had handsome specimens by this 
treatment. If the pots can be plunged in a bed 
of leaves, where there is a little warmth, to 
encourage root-action, every bud will break.— 
E. H. 

- “Ayrshire” will most assuredly do 

right in not cutting back a single twig of any 
climbing Roses when he moves them in Novem¬ 
ber—as to training them, it should only be done 
then in a very preliminary manner, just regu¬ 
lating and making secure all the main shoots 
that would be liable to injury from rough winds 
—it is only in the month of March, and only 
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then when the vigour of renewed life is plainly 
established, that exhausted or immature wood 
should be removed, leaving sufficient to supply 
good, healthy leaves and laterals and blossom¬ 
bearing sprays to furnish the whole plant. 
There is no more interesting operation to the 
amateur Rose-grower than this. An abundant 
supply of nourishment in mulching and water 
and manure-water should be given, and good 
results will be sure to follow—C. K, Lyme 
Regis . _ 


QARDBH WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Largs specimens of the Australian Palms and Dracaenas 
may m plaoed out in sheltered positions on the lawn. 
American Aloes and Orange-trees will be better outside 
now, and if Judiciously plaoed will add a special feature of 
interest to particular spots, and give room for growing 
specimens In the conservatory. The watering should, as 
far as is possible, be done in the evening or early in the 
morning; but though tbs early morning and evening are 
the best times to water, any plajt that really requires 
water in the daytime must have it promptly and ooploualy. 
A little air, more or less, according to the position and 
structure of the house, should be left on all night now, 
except it may be in very windy, weather. See that 
Camellias and other plants growing in the borders are in a 
moist condition at the root. If Tea Roses are showing 
signs of mildew on the foliage, apply the usual remedies 
immediately, before the fungus has time to spread. 
Sulphur in some form is the oheapest and best antidote. 
The blaok sulphur is the best. A small handful put lh a large 
pot of water and syringed over the plants will generally 
suffice, except in bad oases. Mildew is generally produoed 
by some check to the growth through the plants being 
exposed to oold currents of air; or it may arise from the 
atmosphere of the house being too dose and stuffy from 
imperfect ventilation. Soot makes a useful liquid-manure 
at this season. It gives depth of colour to the foliage and 
blossoms. It is rather a disagreeable thing to handle, and 
unlees used judlolously, it leaves a blaok deposit on every¬ 
thing. The beet way of using soot is—tie up a peek 
or so in an old bag and siok it In a large tub of 
water, stirring it occasionally with a stiok tor a week 
or so. A quart of this mixture to a three-gallon pot 
of water will be strong enough for moet things, and It 
will be free from the objectionable blaok deposit. Soot- 
water in a weak state, when quite oteer. Is an sxosllsnt 
lnseotiolde. Llliumi of various kinds, inoluding aura turn 
and lenoifolium, must be grown In the full light, or the 
flower-sterna will draw up weakly. Llllum giganteum la a 
noble plant when iu blossom, end la not difficult to manage. 
I have had plants 10 feet in height, with a grand wborl of 
blossoms at the top. LUies In pots may be kept back for late 
blooming by standing them In a sheltered position in the 
open air till the buds are forming. One of the best Lilies 
for pot culture Is the double-flowered Tiger Lily. • The 
flowers are so lasting, and the plants keep their foliage so 
well, which is more than oan be seid tor some of the heidy 
Lilies when grown under glass. All the Martegon Lilies 
do well in pots in the conservatory, and they may be forced 
gently for early flowering. The Day Lily, especially the 
yellow variety, Is a grand subject for the oool conserva¬ 
tory. Large specimens in pots have a very striking effeot. 
I think those having a oold conservatory will derive more 
pleasure from suoh plants as those above named, and 
others equally suitable, than in growing those which cannot 
be kept through the winter without artificial heat. The 
forced shrub* and other plants whloh have done flowering 
in the oonwrfatory must have their wants attended to as 
regards watering, ha 

BtOVfi. 

Shade of some kind will be absolutely necessary now; 
but it a heavy oanvaa blind is used, it should only be 
down during the hottest part of the day, and the moment 
the sun goes under a oloud It should be rolled up. If a light 
permanent shade is employed, I find whitening, mixed 
with sufficient powdered else to make it adhere to the 
glass, very oheap and easily applied with a long-handled 
hair-broom. It should be made thin with hot water, and 
lightly robbed over the glam with the broom. A thin 
ooetlng of size and whitening may remain on the glass 
without doing much injury to the plants beneath. Damp¬ 
ing and airing are important matters. The former should 
be done at least three times a day, and in very hot weather 
oftener. Tbs stove requires lass ventilation other 
bouses. though some consideration must be given to the 
olasa of plants in cultivation. Too great an inrush of out¬ 
side air will carry off the moisture, and make tbs atmos- 

S hew too arid for healthy growth, and then Insects will 
ourish. Watch for the appearanoe of thrips on Orotons 
and Draconae. Fumigation with Tobaooo in some form is 
the best remedy. In mixed collections of plants and 
Ferns thew may be some of the latter whloh will be injured 
by Tobaooo-smoke. Borne of the delioat* Maiden-hairs, 
tor instaaoe, might suffer if the Tobaooo-smoke was strong 
enough to kill thrips, and anything likely to be injured 
should be moved to another house ; but it is best, and will 
be cheapest In the long ran, to antlolpato lnseoos by using 
a little Tobaooo oooasionaUy as a preventive. Tobaooo has 
a purifying influenoe, and even a pipe or two smoked in 
tiie house will be benefloiaL If the planting-out system 
is adopted with Bouvardias when the plants have been 
properly hardened, they may be set in a specially prepared 
bed. In oold district* they had better be planted In 
framea with movable lighte, whloh oan be drawn off In 
suitable weather. All loose, straggling shoots should b» 
plnohed in to put the plants into shape, Cypripediums that 
have made their growth will be bettor in a oooLhouw to 
ripen ; but must not be permitted to get dry. The same 
treatment will suit Dendroblum noblle; both plants will 
be better without too much shade, though 1 have had 
them do well under the shade of Vines and Peaches. 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under *' Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
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Pita and Framea. 

| These should never be idle. One or more frames will b# 
required now tor Cinerarias, another probably for Primulae, 
and a third for Cyclamens. All of these plants will do 
better with the frames turned round to the north, and If 
this position is shaded from the mid-day sun, it will be all 
the better for the lama tea Toung stove stock coming on 
for winter blooming will be better in a pit than In the 
house, perhaps crowded by large plant*; then any pit not 
required tor plant-growing, or Melons, or Cucumbers, may 
be planted with Tomatoes, and I have grown green Ginger 
in a pit to a useful six* by planting out young plants early 
in June in a pit where there was a little beat left In the 
plunging material. The Cape Gooseberry may be started 
in a pit, and the lights removed as soon as tbs plants are 
well established .and showing blossoms. 

Window Gardening. 

If well filled, window-boxes should now be very gay, and 
weak stimulants may be given with advantage. The 
removal of faded blossoms and discoloured foliage should 
be done often to keep all fresh and neat. The oreepert at 
the ends of the boxes should be trained to wires round the 
•Idee of the window. Thee* creepers are a decided im¬ 
provement where adopted. Ivy, Virginian Creeper, and 
Clematis may be employed where permanency is desired. 
The Fuchsia, when of large size. Is a graceful plant for a 
rase on eaoh side of the door; but It must be strongly sup¬ 
ported in windy plaoee. Largs scarlet and pink Pslargo- 
niumsor large whits Marguerites may be used In similar posi¬ 
tions to gtvs oolour; or handsome shrubs or foliage plants, 
suoh as Amerioan Aloes, or Yuoois, or Bamboos, will give 
as inte r es t i n g character to dull surroundings. Indoors, 
Ferns and foliage plants are ooming back to favour. With 
the advent of the hot weather we want something green 
and oool. I wonder hardy Ferae do not meet with more 
attention. A handsome plant of Polyetiohum angular* 
prollferum will be more effective than most of the oommon 
market Ferns sold. There are many Interesting forma of 
the hardv Ferns, whloh are assy to grow, and continue In 
good leafage through the summer, although being, tor the 
moet part, deciduous, they will be of no use for winter 
deooratkm. The oommon plan of placing room plants in 
ornamental jars end vases often leads to errors in water¬ 
ing, the plants generally getting into a wet, sodden state. 
More care In watering Is necessary when the pot In whloh 
the plant la growing is plaoed wlthio another. As a rule, 
when this is done, less water will be required, especially 
when a layer of Moot is plaoed on the surface of the soil. 
Pelargoniums going out of blossom should be plaoed in 
the open air to ripen the growth. Fuchsias are not popular 
as room plants; but they are not difficult bo manage when 
watered careful ly. 

Outdoor Garden. 

There will be a good deal of staking and tying to do now, 1 
whloh cannot be delayed without some risk of injury 
happening to the plants. Carnations in beds and borders 
should have immediate attention, fixing the ties carefully 
to allow for free extension of the flower-stems. Wire- 
worms must be sought for assiduously ; If any are present 
in the soil at this season, trapping is she only remedy 
available; but beds intended for Carnations must be 
speoiaUy prepared by forking the soil over frequently 
before planting. Cuttings of many kinds of hardy plants, 
especially those whloh flower early In the season, should be 
taken now and inserted in a oool, shady border, and kept 
moist. Anything ohoioe should be placed under a hand- 
light. What a splendid mass the double Rooket makes 
now! The proper time to divide this plant is as soon as 
the flowering is over, and this should be done annually. 
Cuttings of the flower-stems may be taken at the same 
time and plaoed under handlights. Fill up vacant spaces 
In borders with Asters, 8cooks, Marigolds, Annual Chrys¬ 
anthemums, 6a Plant out surplus stocks of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums to produce out flower* in autumn. As soon as the 
roots have got to work, if the plants are out down, they 
will make neat, bushy stuff, whloh, if lifted and potted In 
September, will be useful for small pot work tor deoovmt- 
ing rooms, 6o. Wash Rosas frequently with soap-ands, 
syringing with dean water shortly after. There need be 
no bother with inseots if this is followed up till the 
flowers begin to expand. Thin the flower-buds, if very fine 
blooms are required. Thin the shoots on Briers to about 
three. This adds to their strength, and gives the buds 
when Inserted a better chance. Give the necessary atten¬ 
tion to climbers on walls—tying, stopping, and arranging 
growing shoots. Mar6chal Kiel Roses on walls that have 
been badly hit by the severe winter had better be oat 
down. If the roots have vital force enough, strong 
growths will be pushed out that will be an improvement 
next year upon the old wood. This Rose oannot be grown 
well without a good deal of cutting, especially when the 
growth has been injured by frost. Seedling Carnations 
and Pansies reoently pricked out must have water till they 
get well into growth, and a little light muloh will be 
beneflolal. 

Fruit Gardes. 

Bee to the layering of Strawberries for toning as soon as 
good runners oan be obtained. I think it is a mistake to 
attempt tha forcing of Strawberries in pots of less diameter 
chan 0 Inches, especially when the plants are to be grown 
on shelves near the glass. Muloh Apples and Pearson 
dwacflng stocks with good manure, if the weather should 
be dry. These dwarf trees are, in many gardens, carrying 
a good crop, even trees only twelve months planted are 
laden with fruit, henoe the need tor plenty of support. 
Aprioot* are this year abundant, and should be thinned 
freely, sod a muloh applied by-and-bye to help the trees 
tooarry their load without injury. Nail in the young 
wood of Peaohes and Nectarines before It is injured by the 
wind* ; besides, it injuriously shades the fruit if not tied 
or nailed In dose to the walL Peaohes under glass Just 
oommenoing the second swelling should have a good soak¬ 
ing of liquid-manure, and then have a muloh of manure 
plaoed over the roots; but do not over-water Peaobee 
ripening their fruit, or the flavour will be inferior. Keep 
down red-spider by early ventilation, and a free use of the 
syringe or garden-engine. The ventilation of fruit-house* 
is tils moat important matter in connection with their 
management now. and the moet important Item in venti¬ 
lation is to open the top lighte early enough to let out the 
vitiated atmosphere before the sun's influenoe is muoh felt 
inside the house. The openings at first should not be 
more than a oouple of Inohee wkle; but more air should be 
given a* the sun gains power on the glass. If this matte 


of ventilation was more oonsidered and attended to, there 
would be fewer scalded Grapes, less red-epider, and lea 
mildew. Never let in a oold rash of air at any time; but 
ventilate by d eg rees as the outside temperature gets 
warmer. See that the Inside borders are moist enough 
tor healthy growth, and pay special attention to the dry 
spots near hot-water pipes, as the bat roots are often 
attracted there by the warmth, If moisture enough ha 
been used. Do not over-shade Pines. When the sun Is 
hot there must be a thin shade; but remove it by half-past 
three, and syringe and damp down. All things grown In 
pots, Pina among the number, will require more water, 
and plants in vigorous health may have a weak stimulant 

Vegetable Garden. 

Plant the White-seeded Runner Bean for late use. This 
bears more freely chon the 8cariet Runner; at least, I And 
It a. The early-planted Runners will be benefited by a good 
rooking of water when the bloesoms begin to open, should 
the weather be dry, to induce them to at freely. On porous 
alls muloh along tbs sides of the rows with manure. Tbs 
same treatment is good for Pom, Cauliflowers, and early- 
planted Celery, only toe Celery the manure should be 
short and old. A muloh of short manure over the roots of 
Celery save* labour in watering, and tbs plants will thrive 
better. Plant out winter Greens a ground beconr-a 
vacant. Tie up Cabbages and Lsttnoes to hasten their 
turning in. Cut the bloesoms from Rhubarb and Seakole, 
unless it is wished to save the seeds. Give young Aspara¬ 
gus plantations a good soaking of sewage, if it oan be had. 
A sprinkling of salt, nitrate of soda, or guano will be 
beneflolal. The plants will use up a good deal of nourish¬ 
ment, especially In light land. Ban h up Potatoes as they 
require it, and finish planting Tomatoes. Up till quite 
reoently the nights have been oold. Tomatoes uuder 
glow are now growing freely, and will require almost daily 
attention. The beet system of training is doubtless keep¬ 
ing these plants to one stem; but this need not preolnae 
anyone laving an extra fruiting-stem to a plant when 
there Is room for It. Lost yar f left two stems to a good 
many of my plants, both under glam and ala outside, 
tying them close to the same support, not drawing them 
up close to the stake, but leaving room for growth. This 
might often be adopted in low houses, when the plants 
oannot grow upwards To obtain large fruits Tomatoes 
must have a good deal of support. This may be given 
now in the form of a top dressing of manure, and 1 find 
this oheaper than using expensive artificial*. Anyone 
bothered with red-epider in a Oucumber-house or frame 
may soon dear it out by keeping the siraetur* in a state 
of saturation, and shut up clow, seeding from bright sun¬ 
shine. The red-spider cannot live in a saturated atmos- 

S en. Then is yet time to plant Cucumbers in the span 
ansa, If a little bottom-heat can be obtained to atari 
them. E. Hobday. 


Work in th« Town Garden. 

Window plants, euoh as the Zonal and large-flowering 
kinds of Pefargon turns,Oa ceclariae, Fuohsiaa, Marguerites, 
and others, ought to be very gay now. if grown in pots 
espedall three being plunged in Ooooa-nut-flbre or spent 
Hope, as I always recommend, oar® must be taken that 
they never want for water at the root for long together, 
though they win not need attention in this respeot, 
nearly so often when plunged as If the pots were 
standing free. Liquid-manure or stimulant* of am* kind 
are ala indispensable in securing fine heads of bloom and 
a lasting display. There are now a number of patent 
fertilisers, any of whloh will answer the purpose more or 
lew well; but I prefer to have a large tubful of an In¬ 
fusion of nearly fresh horse-droppings (which, however, 
ought to be pretty well dried before being steeped), and 
with this a potful of moist soot, another of guano ,and a 
little sulphate of ammonia. If thew are need the 
plants oannot fail to grow and flower profusely. I apply 
the different agents referred to as nearly as possible In 
rotation, with clear water between; but do not give the 
sulphate too often, and strong guano Is not s good thing 
to use freely either. It Is In tbs abuse of thew powerful 
manures that the danger lies; but employed with care they 
are excellent. Tbe overhead shower-bath, too, morning and 
evening must not be omitted. Uw plenty of clean rain¬ 
water, and leave the plants all dripping and glistening. 
Besides the plants in the boxes, I like to see plenty of olimb- 
ing and trailing plant* about a window. A Canary Creeper 
or a few “ Morning Glories," or the pretty delioate-leaved 
Maurandya, at each end of tbe box, trained to wires or 
etringe fixed op eaoh tide of the window, and meeting 
at the top, adds greatly to the effat of the whole, and 
plenty of trailing Lobelias, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Fuohsiw, 6a, should be planted along the front to droop 
over the box and break the hard linw of its edges, then 
with a nloe hanging - basket or two, even a tin g le 
window may be mad* a little bower of beauty—a floral 
Paradlw. In the greenhouw the Begonias ought to be 
making some amount of display now. Keep them 
regularly moist at the root, but take cart that tha foliage 
is dry by nightfall, as a single drop of water will soma- 
times eat a hole through leaf or stem in s tingle night. 
But the more Air the plants get the lew danger there w 
of anything of this kind. If large plant*are wanted, they 
must be shifted on into larger pots before the first become 
too full of roots. Gloxinias, too, will be very useful for 
the next two or three months. They are among the few 
flowering subjects that suoceed well under the shads of 
Vlnm or Cucumbers, and nothing oan surpam them in 
beauty. B. C. R. 


THE COKING WINK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from June 25th 
to July 4th. 

This season more of the Arum LUiw hare been planted 
out than has been customary with me with tbe object of 
saving labour in watering. All the young offwts were 
taken off the plants and wt out In a bed by themselvw. 
The strongest of thew will flower In 6}-tnoh pots before 
next Eastertide, and even if the flowers are email, they 
will oome in awful. A muloh of old manure will eoonomiw 
labour In watering, and the plant* will do all the better for 
tbe support and root shelter afforded by the oool stratum 
of manure on the surface. Planted out early-ctraok Pinks. 
The cuttings were taken from forced plants and rooted In 
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heat, and are intended for potting in autumn. The houses 
in which Peaches and Grapes are oolouring are ventilated at 
night sufficiently to prevent stagnation. This is usually 
done by leaving about 2 inches of air on along the top of 
the house, with a slightly less quantity along the front. 
Layered Strawberry-plants in small pots for forcing. The 
kinds are chiefly 8ir J. Paxton, Victory, a kind raised by 
Mr. House, of Peterborough, and an excellent oropper; 
Sir Charles Napier, an old variety, but one of the 
very beet for late forcing when well done. Shifted on 
needling Carnations. 1 like to grow a couple of hundred 
of theee annually—they give such masses of blossoms ; 
and though I have not done much in the way of raising 
anything worth saving, something may, perhaps, come of 
it in the future. At any rate, it Is interesting work, and 
produces an abundant crop of flowers useful for outtlng, 
and the plants are good enough for the conservatory. I 
may say this lot is distinct from another batch of seed¬ 
lings, which are not grown in pots, but set out in the 
borders. Put in a lot of cuttings of Aubrietias, Arable 
albida, and other spring-flowering plants in a shady 
position in small frames. The soil was made light and 
sandy, and the cuttings dibbled in about an inch apart. 
When rooted they will be planted out. Trained Achimenes 
in pots. I do not care for many sticks ; but there must 
be some supports to keep the plants In trim oondition. 
Sowed Turnips, Lettuoes, and Endive; the latter will not 
be so likely to bolt now. Planted out winter Greens, 
such as Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Brooooli, &c. I like to 
plant these things at different times in suocession during 
the next month or so. It. is better than planting all at 
one time, and in the same bed. Watered inside borders 
of late vineries with liquid-manure. The late Peach-houses 
also received a good soaking, and all the inside borders have 
been mulched. Planted Cauliflowers in well manured 
:renches. Made up another Mushroom-bed in 'the open 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

neglected greenhouse plants. 

Cape Heaths (Ericas). 

Seeing that there is not a month in the whole 
year in which several varieties of Heaths may 
not be had in flower, it is somewhat strange that 
they should be so little appreciated by the 
flower-loving public, as appears to be the case 
at the present time. I am afraid this is caused 
through a mistaken idea that they are very 
difficult to manage. Except that they require 
very careful attention in watering, there is no 
class of hard-wooded plants so easy to manage. 
I am satisfied that, when failure has occurred, 
it has been brought about by doing too much to 
them instead of too little. As compared to many 
other hard-wooded plants, they are compara¬ 
tively hardy. Any coddling, such as keeping 
the house closed or an undue amount of artincial 
heat, is sure to end in failure. Many an amateur 
who grows a great many other plants, and who 
is often troubled as to how to treat them, might 
cultivate a collection of Heaths with much less 
labour, and always have a few flowers to show 
his friends. There cannot be a prettier plant 
than a well-flowered example of E. ventricosa 


A summer-dowering Cape iieaih- Erica ventricosa. Bngravod from a photograph. 


air. Ihe mauure came fresh from the stableyard, and 
was mixed with about a fourth part of soil, treading it 
drmly, and the beds were made up at once. I find beds put 
together in this fashion, in summer especially, do better 
than when dried overmuch. In winter work a little dry¬ 
ing of the manure may be neoessary ; but in summer it 
• better to let the soil absorb It, besides, in a general 
way, the manure oomee to hand In a dryer oondition. 
Looked over wall-trees to nail In leading shoots to prevent 
their being broken by winds. Mulched a number of dwarf 
Apples on the Paradise-stock with manure, and gave them a 
good watering. Rearranged conservatory. Some of the 
specimens have been removed to do duty in sheltered posi¬ 
tions about the grounds. Prepared coal-ash beds for hard- 
wooded plants in a sheltered, partially-shaded spot In the 
open air. Thinned Beet and transplanted some of the 
oeet plants to another pieoe of ground. Sowed Radishes 
on a north border. 

622.—Treatment of A ram Lilies.— 
Place them in the open air, and gradually with¬ 
hold water till the old leaves ripen off. As soon 
as the new growth starts away from the bottom, 
repot, removing as much of the old soil as can 
be done without injuring the roots. Large 
plants I generally place in the same sized pots 
as they formerly occupied. They should stand 
an open, sunny position till the end of Septem¬ 
ber, and then be returned to the greenhouse. 
They may, if required early, be pushed on in 
heat. For later blooming they will do better, 
and give less trouble, if planted out now in rich 
soil, and are well supplied with water as soon as 
growth commences.—E. H._ 
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coccinea minor in the months of May and June. 
It is of neat habit, and every shoot terminates 
with a bunch of flowers. There are many other 
varieties equally as attractive. The following 
sorts, named in the order in which they flower, 
will be in bloom during the antumn and winter: 
gracilis, antumnalis, hyem&lis, melanthera, and 
Wilmoreana. To flower during the spring and 
summer the following will make a useful selec¬ 
tion : /Emula, oblata, Paxtoni, ventricosa mag- 
nifica, jasminiflora alba, tricolor Eppsi, Caven- 
dishiana, Wilsoni, profusa, and Parmentieriana. 
The most 

Suitable soil is good dark-brown peat, well 
beaten with a spade. For every peck of peat 
three half-pints of coarse silver sand should be 
added. The soil must be used when moderately 
moist. Clean pots and plenty of drainage are 
also necessary. One large crock and a few 
smaller ones should be carefully placed in the 
bottom of each pot, and these will prove as effi¬ 
cient as double the quantity carelessly thrown 
in. There should be two distinct periods in 
tbe year for repotting the plants. Those 
that flower during the autumn and winter 
should be attended to early in April, 
and those that bloom during the spring 
and summer should be shifted in Sep¬ 
tember. Ericas do not like to be fre¬ 
quently disturbed at the roots, nor do i 


they require much pot room after they reach 
pots 6 inches in diameter. All but a few of the 
most vigorous growers can stand two years in 
the same pot, if the drainage is kept right. From 
this it will be seen that they do not require very 
large shifts. One size larger pot will invariably 
suffice for the most vigorous plant. Careful 

S otting is essential. The soil must be worked 
own by the side of the pot and rammed mode 
rately firm. Space an inch in depth should be 
allowed for the water in pots 8 inches in 
diameter, and so on in proportion. To grow 
Heaths in a thoroughly satisfactory manner 
they require a span-roofed house, where they 
can be provided with all the conditions they 
require. These may be stated in a few words : 

Plenty of air, plenty of light (except in very 
hot weather, when a thin shade on the glass is 
useful), and only iuat fire-heat enough to keep 
out frost. In mild weather the ventilators must 
be freely opened—not for an hour or two in the 
middle of the day only, but in the summer and 
early antumn from morning until late in the 
evening. If Heaths are kept long in a confined 
atmosphere mildew attacks them, and causes the 
foliage to drop off, and, in consequence, the 
general health of the plant is impaired. As I 
have already indicated, the regulation of the 
water supply to the roots is the most important 
point in the management. Owing to a rather 
free use of sand in the soil the latter 
often appears and is dry joat on the top 
while it is sufficiently moist below. The smaller 
the pots are the oftener the plants will want 
water. With regard to giving the plants stimn- 
lanta in any form, I do not advise their use, ex¬ 
cept by those who thoroughly understand what 
they are abont. In incompetent hands any of 
the concentrated manures, if used in exoess, will 
do great mischief. It is only necessary now to 
say that some of the varieties will require the 
assistance of a few sticks and ties to keep them 
in good shape, but as few sticks should be used 
as possible. J. 

930.— Seeds of Btatice and Eulalia.— 
—The seeds were probably old and useless. 
Good new seeds will grow freely enough in heat 
in spring if carefully managed. I have raised 
many of these and similar things, such as Ara* 
Lias, Grevilleas, Ac. The treatment, in all cases, 
has been the same ; sometimes almost every 
seed grows, and at other times many of the 
seeds have failed. The only conclusion I have 
formed is that when the seeds fail under reason¬ 
able conditions that they must have been old 
ones. Both the plants named above grow best 
in sandy peat, they must be kept in a regular 
state as regards moisture, and shaded from 
bright sunshine at first.—E. H. 

932.— Building* a greenhouse.—A good 
deal depends on what is desired to be grown in 
the house, and whether appearance is to be 
studied more than economy and utility. In my 
own houses I have no glass at the sides, only a 
44-inch brick wall, with ventilators let into the 
wall to give air when required. The height of 
the wall is 2 feet above tne ground line outside. 
It is not desirable to sink the house at all, and 
do not have the roof too flat. For a house 12 
feet wide the height should be 8 feet 6 inches 
from the floor line to the top; for every additional 
2 feet in width an additional 4 inches in height 
should be given. A fairly steep roof is better 
than a flatter one, as it catches the sun’s rays 
much earlier in the morning, and for a greater 
part of the year this is a point of considerable 
importance. It not only saves fire-heat, bnt the 
light and warmth obtained is better for the 
plants grown in the house.—J. C. C. 

941.—Climber for a small green 
house. —You cannot do better than plant the 
blue variety of Plumbago capensis ; it is about 
the easiest of all creepers to manage, grows 
rapidly, flowers abundantly, and is easily struck 
now from cuttings of the new shoots put in in 
pots or boxes and placed in a warm house ; but, 
of course, the cuttings must not be allowed to get 
dry. I grow a few every year, as I do many 
other things which are in general request, and, 
therefore useful for exchange.—A. G. Butler. 

945.— Spiders in a greenhouse.— A 
robin or a wren shut up in the house would 
soon clear every spider out of the place. Some 
persons imagine that a small bird like a wren 
would be alarmed by a large spider ; but this is 
as absurd as to suppose that a child would be 
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alarmed to have a large apple instead of a small 
one offered to him. I have proved by experiment 
that small birds like large spiders, and that a 
tom-tit will, without hesitation, attack a moth 
as large as himself ; so if you can get hold of any 
insectivorous bird, turn it into the greenhouse, 
but take the plants out first.—A. G. Butler. 

936.— Treatment of Daphne indica 
alba. —This is not a very vigorous-growing 
shrub, and requires rather more care than some of 
the hard-wooded greenhouse plants do. It suc¬ 
ceeds very well in the greenhouse, and should be 

S laced in a light, airy position. The soil may 
ave become sour, and the plant is then in a 
bad state at the roots. If this is so, remove a 
portion, as much as possible, of this effete 
soil; repot it again, but not in an over large 
pot, using a compost of two parLs good loam to 
one of fibrous _peat, with a little leaf-mould and 
sand.—J. D. E. 

- It is a wearisome business to restore 

sickly Daphnes to health. Probably the soil 
has become olose and sour, and no good will be 
done till the roots are placed in a healthy 
medium. Better repot it, carefully removing as 
much of the old sour soil as possible, and using 
very turfy soil of about equal parts of peat and 
loam, made porous with sand and crushed char¬ 
coal. Keep the plant in a close frame without 
heat, with the soil just moist, till new roots are 
made, and shade from bright sunshine.—£. H. 


FRUIT. 

WATERING FRUIT-TREES. 

As the fruit-crop is likely to be a heavy one, 
especially in places where the May frosts were 
merciful, it will be advisable for owners to see 
that the abundanoe of fruit is not spoilt for lack 
of nourishment to the roots, as only in a liquid 
form can the latter take up tJie nutriment that is 
required to swell the crop*to its full size. There 
may be plenty of solid food in the soil, but if it 
is dry the trees may simply starve in the midst 
of plenty ; therefore, do not let drought spoil 
the chances of a crop, if you have escaped the 
climatic vicissitudes of the variable spring. 
Many will say that it has been raining more 
than enough of late, but let me tell fruit-growers 
who have not had much experience that these 
showery times are very deceptive, for when the 
fruit-trees or bushes get into full leaf it takes a 
good heavy shower to wet even the surface of 
the soil under the canopy of leaves, and a pro¬ 
longed downpour of rain to reach the roots, and 
then when the sun shines out hotly evaporation 
from the mass of leaves is very rapid, and before 
one is aware of it the trees are needing more 
water at the root, and,if you were to dig down 
two spits deep amongst your fruit-trees in July 
you would be surprised to find how dry the soil 
had got. My plan of watering is usually as 
follows, viz. :— 

Vines in houses, from being started into 
growth early, are in need of artificial supplies 
of water at the root sooner in the season than 
other crops, and in June I lightly loosen the 
surface soil of the borders both inside and out¬ 
side, and then put on a coat of short manure, 
and over this pour on a copious supply of water, 
enough to reach the lowest roots. It is better 
to give one good soaking than half-a-dozen 
dampings of the surface, and if the crop is very 
heavy some guano or liquid-manure is applied 
with the clear water, and it is highly important 
to water with warmed water of at least the 
temperature of the interior of the vinery. 

Wall fruit-trees. —These need attention in 
regard to artificial supplies of water before those 
in the open quarters of the garden, as in many 
first-class gardens the borders are drained 
similar to Vine-borders, and being elevated j 
rather above the ordinary level they dry faster, 
while the wall itself absorbs a good deaf of rain¬ 
water, and unless this is made good, the 
soil close to the wall gets very dry. I make it 
a point to put any surplus water I have at any 
period of the year on the fruit-tree border close 
by the walls, and at this time of year put on a 
mulching to retain the moisture as long as pos¬ 
sible. 

Pyramid and Bush-trees shield their own 
roots from the drying effect of the sun’s rays 
more than wall or espalier trees can do ; but 
they keep the direct rain-drops from falling on 
the soil close to the stent, so that it is necessary 
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to give copiouB supplies of water all round the 
stem, and as far out as the branches extend. It 
is a wonderful provision of Nature that the most 
active feeding-roots are to be found in a natur¬ 
ally-grown tree, just where the drip of the 
falling rain is carried most copiously by the 
leaves, that act very much like an umbrella; 
but if the season is hot and dry, and the trees 
heavily cropped, a good deal more than the 
average rainfall is needed to swell the fruit up 
to its full size. Those who have an opportunity 
of seeing Vine or any other fruit-borders being 
watered where the fruit is grown for market, 
will soon be convinced that the weight of crop 
depends a good deal on the amount of liquid- 
food supplied to the roots. When we consider 
the very large percentage of water in the for¬ 
mation of fruits, it hardly needs any argument 
to prove that any lack of it during the period 
of swelling the crop will result in the reduced 
weight of the produce. J. G., Hants. 


928 & 932.— Treatment of an Orange- 
tree. —Seedling Orange-trees, like seedling 
Apple-trees, require to be grafted with some ap¬ 
proved variety, and they do not take long then 
to oome into a bearing state. The seedling plant 
may be grafted the second year, and it will bear 
fruit in two years after. The best varieties of 
Oranges to grow for dessert purposes are the 
Tangierine and some of the varieties of what are 
known as the St. Michaels’. The plants will do 
very well out-of-doors in the summer when they 
have no fruit upon them ; but when in a fruit¬ 
bearing state they require hot house culture. 
The plants need water only when they appear 
to be dry. I may add that the Lemon is a good 
stock for the Orange, as the tree is a much more 
vigorous grower.—J. D. E. 

-Sowing the seeds taken from the im¬ 
ported Oranges is very commonly done by 
amateurs. There is a certain amount of in¬ 
terest attached to the raising of Orange-trees 
in this way, as the seeds grow freely enough ; 
but it often involves a good deal of weary watch¬ 
ing for blossoms, as seedlings are often many 
years before they bear any. The best treat¬ 
ment is, as soon as they are as large as a Cedar 
pencil, to get some gardener in the possession of 
a warm close frame to graft or bud them. The 
simplest way is to graft a bit of half ripe wood 
on the side, reducing the top a little at the 
same time. A good propagator will do it in less 
than a minute, with nearly certain results ; but 
anyone without the requisite experience and the 
close frame or house to keep the plants in till 
the union was effected would probably fail.— 
E. H. 

376 and 877.— Strawberries in pots.— 
Bir J. Paxton is an excellent Strawberry for 
out-door work, but Vicomtesse Hericart de 
Thury forces better. “Amateur, Devon,”is doing 
quite- right to cultivate the first runners from 
prolific plants, potting them in thumb-pots, 
which should be sunk to the rim in the border. 
In a month’s time the young plants will be fit for 
potting on, and should be again shifted early in 
the autumn into 6-inch pots, when they will be 
fine plants. In potting they must have good 
drainage, covered with Moss sprinkled with 
Soot, to keep the crocks from becoming ohoked 
with Boil, and the compost used should be rich 
and rather light—a mixture of leaf-mould, turf- 
mould, old rotten si able-manure, and a little soofa 
and sand. Pot very firmly, leaving an inch at the 
top for water (as they must have a good supply 
of this during the summer, and when started in 
the spring), and stick the pots in ashes in an 
open, sunny position out-of-doorB, until the end 
of October, to ripen their crowns. It is, of 
course, possible to have Strawberries very early 
in the year, but they are tasteless, wretched 
things, for fire-heat without sunshine can never 
impart a good flavour. “ Amateur ” will do well 
not to be too ambitious, and to content himself 
with Strawberries in April or early in May, as 
great forcing often results in loss of crop too, 
especially if the plants are not allowed a 
thorough rest in winter. The pots may be win¬ 
tered in a frame or a cold greenhouse, and placed 
in gentle heat (50 degs. to 60 degs.) at the end 
of January, raising the temperature to 65 degs. 
(in the daytime) when the sun shines in Febru¬ 
ary and March, and 70 degs. in April. Great 
heat in dull, cold weather enervates the plants. 
Air must be given them, and they should be 
plaoed within 8 inches of the glass, being slung 


on boards, with strong wire, under the glass 
roof. They must never be allowed to droop for 
want of water, or red-spider may attack them. 
Syringing the foliage, in the middle of the day, 
until the fruit begins to ripen, will do them 
good. Liquid-manure, or soot-water, thin and 
clear, may be given once or twice a week, as the 
fruit swells, and a top-dressing of rich, light soil 
will then be useful. Each pot should bring 
about a dozen Strawberries. If the flower be 
abundant it is better to reduoe the number of 
the blossoms as soon as the petals fall to eigh¬ 
teen, leaving the finest blooms and reducing 
them again a little later on, when some may 
have set better than others. The blossoms 
should be gently brushed with a camel-hair¬ 
brush about noon, when the sun shines, to dis¬ 
perse the pollen and ensure their setting.— 

950.— Strawberries for market.—I 
am sorry I cannot help you in any way. I have 
seen a few similar instances of failure in my 
time, but I have not been able to trace the cause 
or to find out anyone that was able to satisfac¬ 
torily explain what caused the death of the 
plants. In my own mind I have always 
associated the failure with some insect destroy¬ 
ing the roots.—J. C. C. 

947.— An unfruitful Pear-tree.— Have the roots 
lifted in October or November, and the cheok will most 
probably oauae the tree to bear fruit.—E. H. 

- When the late autumn season comes round, take 

up the tree and replant it This is a drastic remedy ; but 
I prefer it to root-pruning, as it is more certain and 
effectual. It seldom fails to bring a fruit-tree into bearing. 
Such is my experience. Two winters ago I took up some 
fruit-trees and replanted them. Now they are all, with 
but one exception, laden with fruit—L. C. K. 


OUTDOOR plants. 

Single Columbines (Aquilegias).— 

What a great variety of pretty things is to be 
found in a good strain of single garden forma ! 

I dislike the doubles as being so inelegant and 
stiff. Some of the finest of the garden varieties 
run the best species and hybrids close for light¬ 
ness and grace, only needing the long spurs to 
make them all that can be desired. These mixed 
forms are earlier blooming than most of the 
species, the pretty but somewhat miffy ctrrulea 
being the earliest of the latter. These garden 
varieties give a pure-white form, which is, so 
far as colour is concerned, much purer than is 
the white form of chrysantha sent us from 
Germany as I have seen it ; but I must wait 
until I have bloomed a batch of seedlings 
next year ere I pronounce a further opinion. 
A cross made a few years since between 
chrysantha and a pure-white garden form re¬ 
sulted in the production of a cross-bred variety, 
the sepals of which were chiefly rose-tinted, and 
the corolla lemon-yellow. The finest cross with¬ 
out doubt is the product of fertilising chrysantha 
with cterulea, tne blue and white variety re¬ 
sulting being one of the most beautiful as well 
as finest of all the Aquilegias. This blooms 
midway between ccerulea and chrysantha, and 
is a remarkably robust grower and free bloomer. 
In the garden forms pale-blue and purplish-blue 
are very pleasing. So also are blue and white 
and red and white forms. The Carnation striped 
variety is a poor thing. Aquilegias are seen in 
their beauty chiefly when in strong plants some 
two or three years old. They do well with me 
in strong clay soil, and well repay good culture. 
—A. 

952.— Arum Dracunculua.— The de¬ 
scription you send of this plant agrees with the 
one I have grown under this name, except in 
colour. I have never seen the flowers of a 
creamy colour, or a rich, dark-crimson. The 
plant I know by this name, produces flowers 
the size and shape mentioned by “ Kate,” but 
of a brownish-purple colour. 1 think “ Kate ” 
has had another variety sent to her of this 
hardy plant, and one that is not so well known 
as the one first referred to.—J. C. C. 

923. — Sowing Pansy-seeds.— Sow the seeds about 
the end of July, and when the young plants are strong 
enough, which will be by the end of September or early in 
October, they should be planted out where they are to 
flower. If the soil Is rioh and good they may be at least a 
foot asunder.—J. D. E. 

- If the seeds are sown In good soil now the plants 

will flower next spring and summer. Sow thinly and keep 
moist.— E. H. 

920.— Dividing a Yucca.— These are beet divided 
in spring, say about the end of Maroh. If divided in 
autumn the leaves will turn rusty during winter. Attention 
must be given to watering and mulching till the plants 
get established.—E. H. 
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eight weeks to the full force of the sun in the 
open air. I see “J. L. R.,” in Gardening, 
June 20, on page 213, recommends the Helio¬ 
trope for winter-flowering ; in open spaces it is 
certainly fine for the purpose, but in a smoky 
town there will be no flowers after November, 
however treated.—B. C. R. 


THE PENTSTEMON. 

This is really a handsome autumn-flowering 

S lant if we take the garden varieties only that 
ave been produced during the last forty or fifty 
years. There are few more useful plants, either 

for producing cut flowers or for the adornment 


some species, with purple flowers. In 1829 
Dr. Lindley noted all the above as growing in 
the gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society 
at Chiswick, besides the following, also intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Douglas: P. Scouleri, P. ovatus, 
P. acuminatus, P. venustus, P. pruinosus, 
P. deustus, P. attenuatus. This is evidence of 
how much we were indebted to the society sixty 
years ago for the introduction of new plants. 
Now, as to the first, the 

Garden varieties can be freely raised from 
seeds and by cuttings. If the seeds are sown in 
heat early in the year they will grow into 
flowering plants the following summer and 
autumn, and they make stronger plants than 


CHOICE FERNS. 

Davallias. 

This is one of the most useful Fern families in cul¬ 
tivation. If the house or fernery is warm, it is 
easy to make a selection of suitable varieties ; if 
temperate, there are kinds which are adapted to 
the purpose ; and if cool, a selection can still be 
made. The various kinds may be considered of 
easy cultivation, growing freely, and not so 
readily suffering as some other Ferns from 
exposure to draughts. Many of the kind are 
well adapted for specimens either in the fernery 
or amongst collections of other plants. When 
of medium size and small, they are most valu 
able for house decoration, whilst as basket Ferns 
many of the varieties are seen to the best ad van 
t&ge. They are also suited for other modes ot 
culture, being about the best of all Ferns for 
growing upon columns and arches, where at 
times it is difficult to keep any growing plant 
well supplied with moisture. They may also be 
grown upon the old stems of Tree-Ferns, either 
keeping the stems upright, so as to form a 
pyramidal growth, or by cutting the stems in 
sections and then using these in a horizontal 
manner. Failing the old stems, substitutes may 
be made of peat and Moss with wirework to 
hold all together. These may be arranged in a 
flat or globular manner, or made into true 
pyramids. Rustic Cork is very well suited for 
growing some of the smaller forms upon, holding 


Pentstemon taybridus. 


of the flower-borders after the more tender sub¬ 
jects have been destroyed by the early frosts. 
At such a time the Pentstemon holds up its 
head bravely, defying the inclement weather. 
We may well ask—whence came our beautiful 
garden varieties ? We cannot answer this ques¬ 
tion positively. It is rather more than half a 
century since 

P. Hartwegi (syn., gentianoides) was intro¬ 
duced. The distinguished travellers Humboldt 
and Bonpland found it in Mexico, on the Moun¬ 
tain of Toluco, at an elevation of 11,500 feet, 
near the region of perpetual snow. It was 
stated to be quite hardy when first introduced, 
and also easily propagated from seeds and cut¬ 
tings. The remark that it was easily propa- 


alternate them with Carnations and Picotees. 
The latter are removed in the autumn in time 
enough to prepare the beds for the Tulips the 
following season. I plant seedling Carnations 
now on the Tulip-beds, and these flower freely 
next year. One necessary part of the culture of 
late-flowering Pentstemons is the removal of the 
seed-pods, as if they are allowed to 
remain they exhaust the plants, snd 
the blooming season will be much 


Pentstemon (P. hybridus). 


varieties, the variation of colour from the 
original reddish-purple species is very remark¬ 
able, but only such as would naturally result 
from selections of seedlings. Many of them are 
much paler in colour than the original; some, in 
fact, are almost white. There were many beau¬ 
tiful Pentstemons introduced from the Rocky 
Mountains at this time by Douglas, who was 
travelling in North America for the Royal 
Horticultural Society ; but it is rather remark¬ 
able that many of them have not a tendency to 
vary from seeds, and few of them have such 
vigorous constitutions as P. Hartwegi. Before 
adding a few useful cultural remarks it may be 
as well to refer to some of the species discovered 
by Mr. Douglas in 1827, and flowered in the 
garden of the society at Chiswick. 

P. SPECiosus. —This has blue flowers, and is 
one of the most beautiful. It was found by 
that persevering traveller on the banks of the 
Spokan River, in North-West America. It 
throws up a great number of flowering stems, 

-Found in the 
" rocky channels of mountain torrents in the 
Rocky Mountains.” The flowers are rose- 


837 .—Flowering plants in a 
town garden. — ) oung plants 
from cuttings taken in August or 
September usually stand the winter 
best, and under the circumstances \ 
should, if possible, be wintered in a 
frame, but with abundance of air. 
If, however, the town is a large one, 

— r much smoke-laden, 

__ tr up the 

ig* Pansies at all, but 
die and raise a fresh 
from seed sown in 
'it March, in the green 
of course, planting them out 
enough. Give the 


and the air very 
I should advise you to give uj 
idea of wintering ~ * 

let the plants d 
lot next year 1 
February or 

house, t!- 

when strong 
Heliotrope a 
manure or a 

alternately, about twice a-week 
the flowers are over, when it m 
either shifted into a larger pot as it 
is (removing the dead flowers, of 
course), or else be cut back first, 
putting in the best pieces as cut 
lings, and when the old plant is » 

growing freely again repot it then. 

Deutzia gracilis does not bloom well 
in town air, as I know from long ex 
iterience, though it will grow fast 
enough. The only chance is to 
encourage it to make an early and vigorous 
growth by giving plenty of water and 
liquid-manure as soon as growth commences, 
with frequent overhead syringmgs, and to¬ 
wards the end of the summer harden the 
.nknt off Gradually, and expose it for six or 


which are crowded with sky-blue flowers, vary 
ing to red. P. glandulosus. ” 

“rocky channels of mountain torrents in the 
Rocky Mountains.” The flowers are rose- 
coloured, and closely produced on stout, up- 
P. triphyllus, also sent over in 


right stems. 

1827, was found growing “ on 
granite, or schist rocks, on 
tains.” It is a slender-growinj 


Davallia fljiensia fflee pa«e 224.) 


possible cases dip them occasionally, so as to 
well moisten all the soil. When this cannot be 
done, as with covered pillars or arches, then use 
the syringe frequently. Davallias do not need 
a heavy shading. When only a light one is 
used the colours are better brought out, and the 


Google 
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growth at the same time is more enduring. For 
supplies of cut Ferns some of the kinds are 
simply invaluable, the fronds lasting a week 
and ten days in first-rate condition. The 
smaller kinds are excellent for arranging as a 
foil to cut flowers, and the larger ones for 
bouquete and vases. During the growing season 
the creeping rhizomes of some kinds need to be 
pegged on the soil, so that they may take root 
and establish themselves, thus gaining in 
strength. Others require looking after to see 
that they do not extend too far, and thus get 
injured; and some are of slow growth, and take 
a long time to get out of bounds. Any super¬ 
fluous rhizomes with a little root to them should 
be taken off and established in small pots. Some 
of the smaller kinds may be extended so as to 
make specimen plants. In doing this my prac¬ 
tice has been to fix a flat trellis of wirework of 
circular form around the pot, proportionate in 
width to the length of the rhizomes, allowing, 
of oourse, for a little extension beyond. Upon 
this I would lay some good Sphagnum Moss, 
then a layer of coarse peat, then some finer soil 
with sand, the rhizomes being pegged upon this. 
In this way I have grown D. bullata, a dwarf - 

§ rowing kind, quite 5 feet through, forming a 
ense mass of pale-green fronds. Plants thus 
treated will last for many years by merely add¬ 
ing some sandy soil every spring just before 
growth commences, at the same time pegging 
down all the newly-made rhizomes. The 
Stronq-orowinq sorts, as D. Mooreana and 
D. polyantha, when not required in any larger 
pots, may, with advantage, be divided up and 
repotted separately or together after removing 
the older portions from which no fronds are 
being pushed up. This will save the plants 
from having barren centres, which would other¬ 
wise be the case, all the growths having fre¬ 
quently gone towards the outer edge of the soil. 
The pots should be drained nearly half-way up. 
I prefer pans rather than pots, or a medium 
make between the two, which might be termed 
a semi-pot, having the strength and width, 
minus the depth. Peat, on the whole, is better 
than loam for Davallias. I would not object to 
one-third of loam when it is fibrous and not too 
heavy. Those kinds which are deciduous should 
not have much water whilst dormant, and on 
the other hand I do not like to see them too 
dry. When fresh growth pushes up, a more 
growing temperature will suit them best. The 
following are some of the 

Best Davallias for general cultivation: D. 
affinis, an elegant kind ot moderate growth with 
stout rhizomes. D. bullata I consider to be one 
of the most useful of all, valuable for cutting 
from the spring onwards through the summer, 
and suited to a temperate house; it is also 
available for baskets and other forms of growth. 
D. canariensis is a well-known greenhouse kind ; 
in fact, almost hardy. I have seen it growing 
well through the year in a living-room; it is 
also a first-rate basket Fern for the conservatory. 
This fact is not, I think, sufficiently known. I 
once saw some fine masses of it which had been 
brought direct from the Canaries and then 
established in baskets. D. decora is similar to 
D. bullata, but of stronger growth and darker 
colour. D. elegans is well described by its 
name ; its fronds are amongst the most hand¬ 
some of all the species. This variety is generally 
late in making its growth, thus being in good 
condition through the autumn and winter, being 
then useful for cutting. It is safe in a warm 
greenhouse through the cold season of the year, 
and is a good kind for baskets. D. fijiensis(figured 
on p. 223) is a lovely Fern, the fronds of which 
last well; it seems almost a pity to use them 
for cutting. Its forms (plumosa and major) all 
make beautiful specimens, though a somewhat 
slow growth characterises this species. It does 
well if slightly raised above the rim of the pot; 
then care must be taken to preserve the rhizome 
from injury. D. fijiensis major can be grown in 
a warm greenhouse, but the species itself is safer 
in a stove temperature. D. Mariesi is a most 
beautiful dwarf-growing variety, and one that 
is nearly hardy; its elegant little fronds look 
well in a button-hole flower arrangement. This 
variety can be recommended for a 

Wardian cask ; so also can D. Novse-Zea- 
landise, which thrives best in rather a humid 
atmosphere. D. Mooreana makes a fine speci¬ 
men plant, its fronds, when in good condition, 
being very handsome. I am under the impres¬ 
sion that there are two forms of this Davallia, 
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having seen it quite of different character, one 
more resembling Leuoostegia immersa. D. 
polyantha is a fitting companion to D. Mooreana, 
but not so much grown as that species; the 
older fronds assume a dark-green oolour, thus 
contrasting well with the pale-green of D. 
Mooreana. Whilst developing, the fronds of 
D. polyantha are of a beautiful, roseate hue. 
D. pl&typhylla is a useful greenhouse species of 
strong growth. D. Tyermanni is another good 
dwarf greenhouse Fern, its dark-green fronds 
contrasting well with its silvery-grey rhizomes. 
D. tenuifolia is of slender growth and erect 
habit, with long stems to the fronds. D. tenui¬ 
folia Veitchiana is a beautiful variety of the 
foregoing, and of more drooping habit of growth, 
being therefore well adapted for basket culture 
and less liable to be injured when thus grown, 
as its fronds are very slender; it is best in a 
stove temperature. D. parvula is a very dwarf¬ 
growing, minute species; it does well in a pan, 
with some small bits of sandstone upon the sur¬ 
face as a protection to its rhizomes ; it is a rather 
delicate kind, doing best in the stove. D. 
pyxidata takes after D. canariensis, and, like 
that kind, may be grown in a greenhouse. 


ORCHIDS. 

SACCOLABIUM BELLINUM. 

The two pretty flowers from “ J. W,,” marked 
No. 3, are of this species, and it is, as he says, 
well deserving everyone’s attention. There 
would seem to be some little doubt in some of 
our Orchid-grower’s minds if all the plants of this 
in our gardens are of one species ; but they all 
appear to be grown under the name of S. bel- 
linum, although there is certainly a great dissimi¬ 
larity in their foliage. I mean to endeavour, all 
being well this season, to solve the problem. S. 
bellinum, however, is the species just received 
from “ J. W.,” and the flowers are those, too, 
of a very good variety, and therefore, to make 
a record, I should like him to tell me the 
length and breadth of the leaves from which 
these flowers were gathered. In a usual way 
they are Borne 9 inches or 10 inches in length, 
having a bilobed end. It belongs to a group of 
this family, of which I used to have several 
under my charge some years ago, such as S. 
bigibbum, calceolare, and denticulatum; but 
this one, which is a species first sent home by 
my old friend Boxall, the successful collector 
for many years of the Messrs. Low and Co., 
of Clapton, from Burmah, and it is the best 
and most beautiful of all this set. The 
flowers are produced on short peduncles and 
are arranged in clusters of about five or eight, 
measuring each about 1^ inches across. The 
ground colour of the sepals and petals is tawny- 
yellow much spotted with brown ; in some varie¬ 
ties which I have seen approaching to deep 
maroon-black ; the saccate lip is white, spotted 
with dark reddish-brown, and having a marginal 
patch of yellow, marked with red. The flowers 
last a considerable time in full beauty, and 
afford then a most delightful show. It is a 
plant which may be easily grown, and I reckon 
my friend, “J. W.,” has hit upon just the 
right place for it; this is in a stove just above 
a nice collection of Marantas, which are plunged 
in Cocoa-nut refuse. The Saccolabium is hung up 
in a small earthenware-pan, filled with drainage, 
and a lining of Sphagnum Moss. It has a full 
exposure to the south, but is not allowed to be 
fully exposed to the sun, the whole of the mid¬ 
day sun in summer being kept from it by 
shading, whilst from below it obtains a genial 
moist atmosphere. It commences to bloom in 
the month of March as a rule, and may be 
found in flower until some time after mid¬ 
summer. Matt. Bramble. 


943.— Soil from the foundations of 
buildings.—A few inches of the top soil may 
do to mix with other materials used for potting ; 
but it would not do alone, unless there is some 
turf with it. If pasture covers the space where 
the foundations are dug out, the top soil, to the 
depth of 4 inches or 5 inches, would be valuable 
for many purposes in the garden after it had 
been in a heap for six months. In either case 
the bottom soil of the description you mention 
will do to spread on the surface of the vegetable 
garden or shrubbery borders.—J. C. C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

892. — Treatment of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— “ Alonsoa ” need not be alarmed be¬ 
cause his plants have not shown a flower-bud 
yet. Some varieties are much later than others 
m arriving at that stage of growth. If the 
finest blooms are required the plants should not 
be topped at all, but allowed to grow in a 
natural manner until the first break is made, 
when the bud should be removed, and three of 
the strongest shoots at the top allowed to grow, 
which will, in time, produce the buds that 
should develop into the finest flowers. All 
other growths should be removed as soon as they 
push from the nodes, never allowing them to 
grow 6 inches long and then cutting them off. By 
pinching in all such superfluous growth directly 
it commences to grow, the energy of the plant 
is concentrated into the three shoots selected to 
carry the blooms. Any plant reasonably strong 
is as well able to carry throe blooms as it is to 
carry one only. I think it a waste of time and 
strength to restrict the plant to one flower only. 
The plants os quoted by “ Alonsoa ” appear to 
be about the right height, although the differ¬ 
ence may be caused by the variety. Some sorts 
will grow 4 feet C inches high before the first 
break is made, whereas others will not grow 
more than 1 foot before this occurs with them. 
No time should now be lost in transferring the 

lants to their flowering-pots of 9 inches in 

iameter if the plants are strong, otherwise 
8-inch pots will be large enough. The soil 
should be made firm about the roots, which is 
all in favour of a substantial growth. Good 
blooms cannot be had if the soil is put into the 
pots in a loose manner.—E. M. 

9:*4.— Seedling Chrysanthemums.— The plants 
require exactly the same treatment as if they had been 
raised from cuttings. They will flower during the present 
season.—J. D. E. 

-Shift the plants at onoe into O inch pots, and allow 

them to flower without being potted again. I hope you 
will not be disappointed with them ; but according to my 
experience, not one in fifty will be worth keeping.— 
J. C. C. 

- As the plants are only in thumb-pots 

now, you have no time to lose if you want 
flowers this season. I should advise you to give 
them one or two waterings with a solution of 
guano or sulphate of ammonia, then in three 
days’ time shift them into 4Ginch pots, keeping 
them close in a frame or pit for a week, then 
stand in the open air. In less than a month 
they will be ready for a shift into 7-inch sizes, 
in which, with a good supply of water and 
liquid-manure, they will flower sufficiently to 
show their true character. The general treat¬ 
ment is the same as for plants from cuttings ; 
but the worst of it is that with ordinary seed¬ 
lings you will have to grow a hundred or so for 
one that is wortli keeping.—B. C. R. 


Destruction of wireworms. —I have 
experienced so much annoyance and loss from 
time to time from wireworms among my Carna¬ 
tions, and I have tried lime, salt, soot, Carrots, 
and every other prescribed means for their 
destruction, and taking the soil out of the bed 
4 feet deep, simply making a new bed—all to no 
purpose. But this year, having a few Carnation- 
plants to spare, I requested my gardener to pre¬ 
pare another bed for their reception. In doing 
so he discovered a large beef-bone, covered with 
wireworms. Taking this as a hint of what they 
feed upon, I inserted large beef-bones into both 
beds, taking them carefully up every other day, 
and have thus destroyed great numbers, and 
my Carnations are safe.— Sand Guiders. 

940 .—Spiraea japonica after flower¬ 
ing.—The best way is to plant them out and 
see that they do not suffer for want of water. 
As these cannot be planted out the best way 
would be to repot them at once, so that they 
would have the better chance to form good 
flowering crowns ; they like good rich potting- 
soil, such as is used for Fuchsias and Pelargo¬ 
niums.—J. D. E. 

_ These plants will not flower so well the 

second year as the first, but if attended to care¬ 
fully with water till the growth ripens naturally 
in the open air, repotting in the autumn, a cer¬ 
tain amount of success will be obtained. The 
imported Spiraeas are now so cheap that scarcely 
anyone takes the trouble to keep the old plants. 
—E. H. 
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FINE-FOLIAGED HARDY PLANTS FOR 
LAWNS. 

In the endeavour to produce what is called a 
sub-tropical aspect in gardens, much trouble is 
often taken in raising tender large-leaved annuals, 
like the Wigandia, Tobacco, and Castor-oil-plant, 
while the numerous, handsome, hardy perennials, 
with large and fine foliage, are neglected, 
although the effect they produce is frequently 
more remarkable than that of the tender exotics, 
which only in exceptional seasons grow vigor¬ 
ously. The illustration here given of the lawn 
view at Beechfield, Walton-on-Thames, shows 
admirably what a pretty effect can be obtained 
by hardy plants alone, for not one plant shown 
in the view is tender. In the foreground is 
Gunnera scabra, each of whose leaves frequently 
measures 4 feet or 5 feet across. Beyond is the 
Rheum officinale, the Turkish Rhubarb-plant, 
and behind is the Japanese Bamboo (Bambusa 
Metake), while the background of trees, including 
the variegated Maple, and with the surrounding 
masses of bright-flowered hardy plants, compose 
a scene as’pleasing as one could wish in a garden. 


effect than the Giant Cow Parsnip (Heracleum 
giganteum). There are the 
Bamboos and great Grasses like the Pampas 
and Arundo, and one might produce sub-tropical 
masses by the use of large-leaved trees, like the 
Paulownia, Catalpa, and Californian Plane, 
which, when cut down annually, send up vigorous 
shoots. In a similar way might be treated the 
graceful Ailanthus, Aralia canescens, Rhus 
glabra, and Dimorphanthus. In short, there 
are numbers of perfectly hardy plants that will 
produce sub-tropical effects without using a 
single tender plant. We ought to see more of 
this style of gardening in our public gardens 
and parks, and then the practice would SDread 
more widely in private gardens. W. 


HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 


878.— Flowering creepers for hang¬ 
ing baskets in a verandah.— “W. H.” 

will not find evergreen creepers satisfactory in 
baskets, as bright blossoms are needed to look 
well, and, being in such a position exposed to all 


scarlet Trop»olums, would suit, but they do not 
do so well in a pot as in the open ground, soon 
turning yellow when they have exhausted the 
soil m the pot. Pink Lithospermum, 
Maurandya Barclavana, or Eccremocarpus 
scaber, will do well in large baskets, where 
they can have plenty of room, as well as the 
Tropceolum family, but are of no use in small 
pots. Plentiful watering is needed by all plants 
in baskets.—J. L. R. 

-I do not think you will find many ever¬ 
green plants suitable for this purpose. Some 
of the best are Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Tro- 
paeolum Fireball, and others, single Petunias, 
Thunbergias, and Tradesoantias zebrina and 
multicolor (for their fine foliage), Nierem- 
bergia gracilis (pale-purple), Convolvulus mauri- 
tanicus (mauve), and Lithospermum prostratum 
(blue) are also fine for basket work. I had 
almost forgotten the charming Campanula 
fragilis and C. Barrelieri ; both are excellent.— 
B. C. R. 

828.— Planta for shaded window- 
boxes. —Fuchsias and Pansies are among the 
best window-plants for a shady aspect, but as 
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Our Readers' Illustrations: Garden view at Beechfleld. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a photograPh sent by Mre. Hewitt, 

Devoke Lodge, Walton-on-Thames. 


It would be a long list were I to enumerate all 
the handsome hardy herbaceous plants that have 
a sab-tropical appearance. Some of the best 
include 

Gunnkra manicata, which is quite as large 
as the other, G. scabra, but it is not so common. 
It is a fine plant for a moist spot, such as the 
margin of a lake or stream. In such a place it 
grows to a large size, and if allowed space to 
spread it will measure 10 feet or more across. 
Another fine-leaved plant is Crambe cordifolia, 
which likes a rather dry place. Its heart-shaped 
leaves are a deep-green, and it sends up tall 
■pikes of white flowers. The two great Poly¬ 
gonums (P. sachalineuse and P. cuspidatum, 
or Sieboldi) are both indispensable plants. 
The first-named rises from 10 feet to 15 
feet high, its arching stems spreading 
out in a very graceful way. If the Globe 
Artichoke was not such a common plant 
in the kitchen garden it would be better appre¬ 
ciated, for there are few finer plants when well 
grown, the peculiar silvery effect of its foliage 
being very telling on a lawn. The bold-leaved 
Acanthuses and Fern-like Ferulas make a beauti¬ 
ful lawn group, and for the wilder parts of a 
garden no plant could produce a more striking 
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the heat of summer, plants naturally need 
changing occasionally, &c. The baskets should 
hang as low as possible from the glass, allowing 
space for a tall man to pass under them. It is a 
great mistake to have them so high that watering 
becomes a serious difficulty, ana the beauty of 
the plants is lost by being “skied.” “ \V. H.” 
does not say the size of his baskets, or whether 
they will take more than one plant. In anv case, 
the baskets should be well lined with Moss to 
preserve the roots of the plants from the baking 
effects of the sun. Tuberous Begonias, of a neat 
habit, either double or single, are the most 
beautiful of all basket-plants, those of a droop¬ 
ing kind, with a profusion of blossoms, giving a 
very beautiful effect. But their foliage will not 
stand the direct rays of the sun through glass, 
and it would be necessary to shade the glass 
above them with whitewash or other things. 
Blue Lobelia, too, and Nierembergia gracilis are 
very effective. Sedum carneum, with beautiful 

? ink-tipped foliage, looks well, and Mother of 
'housands, Creeping Jennies, or Moneywort (all 
of which hang down gracefully below the 
basket), also pink and white Fuchsias, or Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums. But if a regular creeper 
is needed, Tropaeolum canariense, or any of the 


you get the afternoon sun, many other things, 
such as Pelargoniums of the Zonal and Ivy- 
leaved types, Calceolarias, Marguerites, Tuber¬ 
ous Begonias, etc., would succeed well during 
the summer. In the autumn you can substitute 
dwarf Chrysanthemums and Michaelmas Daisies. 
-B. C. R. _ 

927.— Destroying ants in hot-beds, 
ftc. — I have usually dislodged these little 
troublesome things by disturbing their nesta 
and soaking the site with paraffin-oil and water. 
Like all insects, they dislike disturbance of their 
homes and haunts. The red ants are more 
destructive than the black species. I once had 
charge of a flower-garden where they used to 
kill the Pelargoniums and other bedding-plants 
bv eating the bark off the stems at the bottom 
of the plants, close to the ground ; but I cleared 
them out by a persistent use of paraffin-oil, first 
stirring up their nests with a fork or trowel. 
Half a pint of paraffin will be sufficient for 
8 gallons of water. The mixture must be freely 
stirred whilst using it. Sulphur scattered in 
their runs will dislodge them. The black 
sulphur is best for all purposes for which sulphur 
is used, it being more powerful.—E. H. 
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THU KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CULTIVATION OF MUSHROOMS. 

321.—Procure some manure from the stables, 
shake it over, removing the longest of the litter, 
leaving all the shortest straws among the man¬ 
ure, as this will be a benefit rather than other¬ 
wise. The shaking-out process need not be 
commenced until sufficient bulk has been got 
together to made the bed the necessary size, as 
by laying in a heap with the straw much of the 
moisture will be extracted from the droppings. 
When sufficient bulk has been got together 
shake it out as above described, and add to each 
cartload of manure four barrow-loads of ordinary 
garden-soil—that taken from the kitchen garden 
will do very well; throw this over the heap of 
manure and turn the whole over together. The 
open air will do very well for the preparation at 
this season of the year. The heap should be 
allowed to lay and heat for four or five days, 
when it should be again turned over, repeating 
this process three times in all, which will make 
the preparing process ten days about, after which 
the bed may be made up. If the shed will 
admit of it, I should prefer to make the bed 
close up to the outer side of the shed, well 
treadiDg it down as the work proceeds, giving 
the surface of the bed a moderate slope from the 
ground to the wall or boards, whichever the 
shed may be composed of. The bed of manure 
will then form a triangle, the ground floor form¬ 
ing the bottom, the wall the back, and the 
greatest surface facing outwards. 

Spawning. —Whatever may be said in favour 
of spawning as soon as the bed is made up, I 
cannot recommend it, and would always wait 
until the heat began to wane a little. By thrust¬ 
ing a pointed stick into the bed as soon as it is 
made up, it can easily be known by trying the 
stick each day which way the heat is going, 
whether rising or declining ; and as soon as it is 
certain the heat is going down insert the spawn. 
This should always be obtained from some good 
house where considerable trade is done, as there 
is less likelihood of getting stale spawn. Break 
the spawn-bricks up into six pieces each, not a 
bit smaller, and insert these about an inch under 
the surface of the manure, taking care to make 
the latter firm around them, finishing off by 
firming it over with a brick. 

Soiling. —As soon as the spawn has been 
inserted, cover the bed over with about 2 inches 
of soil; that from the kitchen garden will do very 
well, but must not be taken from under trees, 
as some noxious fungus might be introduced. 
Firm the soil well with the back of the spade, 
taking care that the surface is not too wet so as 
to cause a plastered appearance, as this would be 
injurious. The soiling having been completed, it 
is a good plan to cover the surface with dry hay 
to the depth of several inches, and should the 
heat in the bed give signs of falling too low or 
giving out altogether, the covering*of a mat or 
old carpet will be found of assistance ; this must 
be done with care, as it may cause the heat to 
rise too much and destroy the spawn. 

After-treatment. —No attention will be 
necessary for two or three weeks after the heat 
has subsided, but about that time the bed should 
be looked to, and all being well, mouldy patches 
will be seen on the surface of the bed, and some¬ 
times small Mushrooms. See that the surface is 
kept moist after this time, giving tepid water 
through a fine rosed water-can, and preferably 
over a portion of the hay ; then cover all over 
again, and all being well, Mushrooms will be fit 
to gather in from six to eight weeks. In gather¬ 
ing always use a pointed stick, and heave out 
the Mushrooms and their roots at the same time. 
Always use tepid or warm water at every 
watering when that becomes necessary, which 
will probably be once a week at this time of 
year. Mushrooms are not of the same value in 
the summer months as they are in the autumn 
and winter, and they soon become infested with 
insects in dry sheds. It would be much bet¬ 
ter to make up beds in autumn in such a place. 

_c. w. c. 

890.—Grc wing Cucumbers. — Good cultivators 
often prefer plants from cuttings foe the winter crop in 
particular ; but seedlings possess more vigour, and under 
ordinary circumstanoeB should be employed. I should 
strongly advise you to remove the whole of the soil, and 
provide fresh for the next batoh of plante. Anything of 
the kind never thrives in the same material a second time. 
—B. O. R. 
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CUCUMBERS AND MELONS IN COLD 
FRAMES AND PITS. 

There is no way in which cold frames and pits 
that have been used for bedding plants can be 
employed better than by using tnem to grow 
Melons and Cucumbers in. For these the frames 
require but little preparation, although the 
plants get a gentle heat for the roots which will 
help them considerably by giving a start. To 
afford the warmth, which is only needed for a 
short time, almost anything will do, as coarse 
weeds and such-like that have been cut some 
days and allowed to wither or dry a little. Tan, 
where it can be obtained cheaply, is worth 
getting, as it is an excellent material for hot-beds, 
and requires hardly any labour in preparing it, as 
by putting a little old and new together the fer¬ 
mentation is modified, and the bulk made safe for 
use at once without any further turning to let the 
steam out. For frames the bed should be made up 
about 6 inches larger all round, and 2 feet will 
be a good depth for it, and when the frame is in 
position a ridge of soil should be laid along 
through the middle. If the intention is to grow 
Cucumbers, fresh, light, fibry soil is the best, 
and any gatherings from the roadside, with 
grassy loam, chopped up and roughly mixed, 
will just suit the plants. The same will also do 
for Melons, but they require a firmer or closer 
root-medium, and anything used for them should 
therefore be trodden down, or the Melons will 
be found to run too much to leaf. For an 
ordinary-sized light two plants are quite suffi¬ 
cient, the one to be trained towards the front 
and the other behind. To fill up those parts, 
all that has to be done is to train two leading 
shoots from each plant, by running them in 
lines towards the four corners, and as soon as 
they get within a foot of the sides the ends 
should be stopped. This 

Nipping out of the points will force them 
to break, and the laterals they send out will all, 
or nearly all, show fruit. Aj soon as they do 
this they should again be stopped at one, or at 
most two joints beyond, and very quickly after 
the flowers on the young fruit will open. The 
thing then is to ensure a good set, ana to bring 
this about it is necessary to fertilise the blooms, 
as no dependence can be placed on the pollen 
being carried by insects. It is very important 
that the fertilising or setting be all done in one 
day, otherwise one or two fruits will start and 
take the lead, and others will not move at all, 
as the strength of the plants seems absorbed in 
those that pull on them first. Frames and pits 
that are started without bottom-heat should be 
kept shut for a few days after the soil is put in, 
so as to get it warmed before the plants are 
turned out, as they may get a chill at the roots, 
and when turned out, it is a good plan to keep 
them nearly close and shaded, as then the heat 
from the sun will assist the plants rooting. As 
soon as the start is fairly made then more air 
must be given during the forenoon, and 

Shading, so far as the Melons are concerned, 
abandoned, as they delight in sunshine, but to aid 
them in their growth and swelling the fruit they 
should be closed about 3 o’clock, and kept so 
till about 7 or so next morning, when it will be 
necessary to tilt the lights slightly to prevent 
the leaves from scalding. Before shutting up 
the frames, the plants should either be syringed 
or sprinkled with tepid w&ter, and never at any 
time allowed to become dry at the roots, as 
when that happens a severe check is given and 
red-spider follows. Melons are rather subject 
to this insect, but by maintaining plenty of 
atmospheric moisture in the way referred to, it 
may be prevented or held in check, and the 
plants kept healthy and strong. Some Melons 
are better adapted for frame culture than others, 
as they have a harder and more robust constitu¬ 
tion, and a few years ago one with a very long, 
almost unpronounceable name was sent out and 
recommended for planting out-of-doors ; but it 
is not heard of at all now. Among the red-fleshed 
sorts I have had, Read’s and Blenheim Orange 
do well in cold pits and frames, and in the green 
section, Victory of Bath, Bellamore Hybrid, 
Eastnor Castle, and several others do well. 

D. 


935. — Cucumber plant losing its 
fruit and leaves. —It is difficult to assign 
a cause for a Cucumber-plant going off in the 
way described unless one could examine its roots. 
Possibly the plant may have been a weakling 


from the first, and, like many weaklings, suc¬ 
cumbed early in life ; or there may have been a 
wireworm or some other underground enemy 
eating the roots or main stem beneath the soil. 
And the first indications of something being 
wrong would be the leaves flagging and the fruit 
dying off at the points. Whenever a plant showB 
these symptoms it is best to pull it up, remove 
some of the soil, and plant another, or let the 
adjoining plants fill up the space.—E. H. 

809. — Manure-water for Peas. — 

Possibly “ Kit’s ” Peas are of a late variety, and 
if so, that would account for their not flowering. 
A small quantity of sulphate of ammonia 
sprinkled along the ground 3 inches or 4 inches 
from the row, and watered in with tepid water, 
will prove an excellent stimulant. Care must 
be taken not to let it touch the foliage, and 
sprinkle it on lightly. “ Kit ” will find the 
following receipt useful to make a good liquid- 
manure for vegetables generally : Get a 20-gallon 
or 30-gallon cask, put into it all the soapsuds 
that are generally wasted, bedroom-slops, &c., 
and then add a few gallons of ammonia-water 
from the gas-works. If this concoction is used 
with discretion and diluted, it forms an excel¬ 
lent food and stimulant to all garden vegetables. 
—S. S., Hants. 

885.— Mercury, or Good King Henry, 
in the north of Scotland.— “A. E. G.” 

may rely upon Mercury doing well in the 
locality named, as it is extremely hardy. I 
think it so strange that such an excellent vege¬ 
table should be so little known, except in 
Lincolnshire, where it is grown by nearly every¬ 
one who has a garden. “ A. ,E. G. ” may plant it 
at any time during the season, but the sooner the 
better, as the crowns have then more time to get 
established before winter. It should be planted 
15 inches apart each way in deeply-worked rich 
soil, and give plenty of manure every season, 
and keep the land clean. It will then produce 
an abundance of succulent young shoots in early 
spring and throughout the summer for years to 
come.—T. B. R. 

961.—Maggots at the roots of Cauliflowers. 

—If the ground were to reoeive a good dree sun; of soot to 
be dug in before planting, it might prevent the maggot 
from attacking the plante. Quiok-lime will also destroy 
it; but the lime cannot always be obtained so readily as 
soot.—J. D. E. 

-Give the plants a soaking of soot-w&ter, and repeat 

It, if necesiary, which It probably will be. In the future 
drees the land heavily with Boot and lime, and haif-a- 
|>oun<l of salt also to the square yard will be beneficial.— 


LEEKS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

The last very severe winter forcibly demon¬ 
strated the great value of Leeks as hardy 
wholesome vegetables, not a few owners of 
gardens having then given them a fair trial on 
the dining-table for the first time. Their good 
qualities entitle them to rather better treatment 
than is accorded by most cooks, who use some 
for flavouring soups and spoil the rest of what 
are sent to them. Half of what are grown in the 
majority of gardens in the southern counties of 
England are usually spoilt either in the house 
or the open ground, where they remain till they 
run to seed, but in such a winter as the last was 
I fancy that where they were grpwn they were 
much more generally eaten, and it may be the 
taste for them will become as pronounced in the 
midland and southern counties as it long has 
been in the more northern part of Great Britain. 
As far as 

Cultural requirements are concerned, these 
are simple enough. For ordinary purposes 
sufficiently early and strong plants can be ob¬ 
tained by sowing seed thinly on the open ground 
early in March, these when about 12 inches 
high being planted where they are to grow to 
their full size. A cool, well-manured site suit* 
them well, but the majority of cultivators 
rightly prefer to locate their plants on an open, 
freely manured, and not too heavy breadth of 
ground in connection, say, with Celery. All 
that is necessary in this case is to form good- 
sized holes 8 inches deep with a blunt dibber, 
and about 12 inches apart each way, a plant 
being then dropped into each. Being well 
watered in, no other fixing is needed, and hoeing 
among the plants will gradually close the holes 
sufficiently to well blanch the fast swelling 
stems. In mild winters they continue to in¬ 
crease in size, and being perfectly hardy, ought 
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WOOD-SORRELS (OXALIS). each bearing an umbel of from three to eight 

x A , , , ., , flowers, of a rich crimson-purple colour, and 

Although at least a hundred species could be . ^ &cro6|L p anB c f this species were 
named as being pretty enough to take rank with s £ own from Kew aeveral „„ al one c | the 

__ .. I ‘ he ch0,ce ? t °{ flowering-plant* for the green- f . ht , lneet inga of tbe Koy ^ Horticultural 

more than | house and out-of-doors, it wi l serve a more Societ % t South Kensington, and attracted much 

useful purpose, perhaps, if the selection is limited a[tent f on It bloom , in May and June, 

to small numbers of the very best of what are in Q ^. An olll den plant int roduced from 
gardens. These are given below. The the Ca U(1 fi “ i in [ho Botanical Maga■ 

Cultural requirements of those here recom- , 237 , as 0. caprina. It has a bulbous root- 

mended are very simple. So far as my ex- a to C k, slender leafstalks 3 inches to 4 inches long, 

perience at Kew goes, none of them can be called a ^ a( j e divided into three bi-lobed divisions, a 

hardy. Collections have been tried under BCape y i nc |, e8 long, bearing from two to six 

various conditions in the open ground, but they fl 0 £ers of the richest canary-yellow, and each 

have proved a failure. The only truly hardy j nc hes across. Tans of this species when in 
species of Oxalis at Kew are 0. Crahamiana, f u li flower are very attractive in the Cape-house 
0. vespertilionis, 0. violacea, with, of course, at k 0W It is very free-flowering, and is cer- 
the two British species and their varieties. We t^iy the best of the yellow kinds. There is a 
read of the success of such as O. Bowieana, variety of it with double flowers, but it is rare, 
0. floribunda, 0. lobata, and 0. Deppei in an j not BO free-flowering as the type. It 


always to be left where they are grown till the 
spring, when what are left may be lifted, laid 
in closely on a north border, and their old site 
otherwise cropped. When 

Extra fine Leeks are wanted t 
ordinary pains must be taken in their cultiva- 


autumn, the plants are placed in a frame are coloured rich-purple, with an eye-like zone of 
or open shed and allowed to bake. They a d ar ker colour ; each flower is 1 inch across, 
are kept all the winter as dry as possible, This is said to be quite hardy in the south of 
and out of the reach of frost. About the England. 

beginning of February the tubers are all q floribunda (here figured) : A good garden 
shaken out, sorted, and repotted. The plant, we ll named, happy under the simplest 
strongest growers, such as 0. Bowieana and 0. treatment, and when in flower pretty enough 
floribunda, are planted in deep pans 10 inches f or anything. There are rose-coloured, white, 
across, in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and p a i e -desh, and white margined with rose varie- 
tion. The seed may be sown in gentle heat in sand, a dozen plants being sufficient for a pan. t ies ; grown in pots, in baskets, or in borders, 
February, and the seedlings pricked out and The smaller kinds are planted in 5-inch pots. as at Kew, they are all very effective when in 
otherwise treated similarly to early Celery. They are then placed in a frame, kept dry, and flower. The plant forms a short herbaceous 
When large enough and sufficiently prepared protected in severe weather by a covering of gtem crowded with long-stalked leaves, and 
for the open air, they ought to be carefully mats or straw. When the leaves have pushed aca pes from 6 inches to 1 foot long, bearing 
transplanted, each with a good ball of soil and above the soil water is given, and should the um bela of flowers which, though only medium 
roots attached, to shallow trenches, into which weather be cold the most forward plants are j n a j ze> are abundant enough to make a good 
rich, solid manure has been freely forked, removed to a sunny greenhouse. During summer a how. * This species is cultivated as 0. arborea, 
Given good room, or placed not less than all the plants are plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre in q. ro sea, O. lilacina, <fcc. It was intro- 
12 inches apart, and kept well supplied with a sunny position out-of-doors. A still more fl UC ed from Chili in 1823. 0. hirta : A vari- 

water in dry weather, the progress is rapid, satisfactory plan has been tried lately at Kew, a bl e plant and with a multiplicity of names 
How to blanch them thoroughly and cleanly is namely, planting the surplus tubers along the aa a consequence. It has thin herbaceous 
the next consideration. Some growers mould margin of the raised bed in the large succulent decumbent stems w ith leaves along their whole 
them up when nearly fully grown, merely taking house (No. 5). A few inches of soil form a length each leaf being almost sessile, and 
the precaution of preventing the soil from work- narrow border in front of the gravel and along divided, into three narrow' lobes half an inch 
ing down between the leaves and blanched stems, the edge of the brick wall. Of the species thus long; flowers axillary, singly on short stalks, 
Others go to the length of bandaging them up tried, the most successful so far are the follow- eac h flower 1^ inches across, and coloured rioh- 
with brown paper and then surround with soil; j n g—viz., 0. floribunda and its varieties, O. purple, or violet, or lilac. Some of its names 
and very clean, well-blanched Leeks are thus cernua, O. incarnata, O. brasiliensis, and 0. are canescens, macrostylis, longisepala, fulgida, 
obtained. After being moulded up they are Bowieana. These flower freely during the month mbella, &c. It is from the Cape. 1 have seen 
not, however, left to take care of themselves, Q f May. The temperature of this house rarely falls 
as it is quite possible for the plants to become below 50degs. even in winter, but there is plenty 
injuriously dry at the roots long before they Q f light, and the atmosphere is dry. For 
have ceased to grow. They require p oT culture the following are specially well 

Liquid-manure nearly as much after they are a dapted—0. Bowieana: A Cape species intro- 
moulded up as before. There are three distinct duced in 1824, and sometimes used as a bedding 
and popular types of Leeks, of whioh illustra- plant, notably in Battersea-park. It is the 
tions are here given. The Broad, or London largest in leaf and flower of all the stemless tri- 
Flag (here figured), is a great favourite with the foliolate kinds. The Kew plants have leaves 
market growers in the home counties, and is a with stalks fi inches long, three heart-shaped 
thoroughly good and reliable variety. Ay ton leaflets 2 inches across, a scape 8 inches long, 

Castle Giant differs but slightly, if at all, bearing an umbel of about a dozen flowers and 
from it; but this is the stock largely grown in buds; each flower is inches across, and 
Scotland, and is there considered superior and coloured bright rose-red. It blooms from May 
milder in flavour to all others. The Mussel- to .Tune under glass. O. arenaria : A native of 
burgh is longer in the stem than all other varie- Chili, where it is abundant in sandy pastures, 
ties or selections that have come under my The leaves are divided into three or four 
notice, and it is afine-grained, generally excellent leaflets, and the scape is erect, Cinches long, 
variety. Large Rouen is sturdier in growth and purplish at the base; the flowers are in 
has broader ftdiage than either of the foregoing, umbels, each an inch across, and coloured 
and it is this, or renamed selections from it, that bright violet-purple. It flowers in March, 
is principally grown by exhibitors, or all who 0. artlculata: Introduced from the mountains 
require extra large Leeks. The Lyon, a Scottish of South Brazil, and for many years cultivated 
selection, is a stock now much in favour with under the name of O. odorata : It has a short, 
exhibitors, extra fine samples of this having been woody, stem-like root-stock 4 inches high, a 
shown during the past two or three years in dense tuft of grey-green, three foliolate leaves, 
various parts of the country. Model and Prize- a nd numerous spreading scapes, bearing many - 
t&kcr are also largely grown for exhibition, flowered umbels, each flower an inch across, 

Carentan had a short-lived popularity with exhi- coloured pale-lilac, and fragrant. It blooms in 
bitors, being much too coarse. I. June. 0. brasiliensis was sent to Kew by stems of it 18 inches long bearing flowers from 

___Mr. Darwin during the famous Beagle expedi- top to bottom, a most beautiful picture. O. 

OurrmdcrturiU kiudlv rrmemter that m art glad to tion. It i» one of the mMt delightful little lasianda: A Mexican plant with digitate leaves, 
rtotiot , or tugrating any mggtaitt or beautiful photo- plants, Its short-stalked, Trefoil-like loaves of eael. of the seven leaflet* being .1 inches long 
graphs of plants or garden teener, especially of gardens of the darkest green forming a compact tuft, from by I inch broad. 1 he scapes are 1 foot long, 
a picture nine character 1 which spring the slender scapes 0 inches long, and bear umbels of about a dozen flowers, which 
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Many-flowered Wood Sorrel (Oxalis floribunda). 
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are each 1 inch across and coloured rosy-crimson. 
O. lobata : A pretty little Chilian species, with 
small three-foliolate lobed leaves and golden- 
yellow flowers, borne singly on slender stalks 
4 inches high, each flower three-quarters of an 
inch across. It forms one of the prettiest of 
objects in a sunny position in the rock garden. 
It is hardy with Herr Max Leichtlin at Baden- 
Baden, where it is in bloom all through the 
summer. At Kew it invariably perishes in the 
winter when left outside. 0. luteola is one of 
the most lovely of Oxalises, and when planted 
out forms a compact tuft. The flowers, in the 
bud state, are of a soft creamy-yellow, half an 
inch in length, but when open they are pure- 
white, shading to yellow towards the centre, and 
as large as a half-crown-piece. O. luteola is not 
hardy, but if protected in winter will survive in 
light sandy soil. O. variabilis : A Cape species 


and shrubs, whether large or small in extent, 
there might be something in flower the whole 
year through, except in winters of great and pro¬ 
longed severity, such as the past one. A. H. 

GOOD DWARF FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
Ledums. 

The best of the few species of Ledums grown in 
gardens is L. latifolium (here figured), which 
represent* the genus well. Its usual height is 
under 2 feet, but sometimes it reaches 3 feet. 
It is dense and compact in growth, has small, 
dull-green leaves, which are rusty-brown be¬ 
neath. During the latter part of May it bears 
dense clusters of small white flowers, which, 
being abundant, are showy. It is a very old 
garden plant, and was brought from North 
America more than a century ago. The Cana¬ 
dian form of it (canadense) is found in some 
gardens ; but it does not differ materially from 
the type. A form called globosum is finer, as 
the flower-clusters are larger and more globular. 
L. palustre is commoner in gardens than L. lati¬ 
folium, but, being smaller in every part, is much 
inferior. It is dwarf and spreading, and its 
flowers are white. A native of both North 
America and Northern Europe. The Ledums 
thrive best in a peaty soil or sandy loam, and 


bloom; but equally as pretty—in fact, many 
people think more so, because it has several 
beautiful aspects—is the Viburnum, which 
occurs wild in some parts of the country, 
and is often very beautiful upon the margins of 
moist woods in Kent and Sussex. In the 
Snowball-tree, every bloom is sterile, and 
disposed in a roundish head. It represents 
a highly-developed form of the type, which 

which only 
fertile ones 


has flat heads of bloom, 
the outer ones are sterile, 
being succeeded by berries which are first green, 
then red, and ultimately become black. In fruit 


then red, and ultimately become black, 
it is most beautiful, and its foliage dies off with 


TRBHS AND SHRUBS 


TREES AND SHRUBS IN 
FLOWER. 

The weak point of many gardens 
is their lack of really interesting or /#|||j8l 
pretty flowering trees and shrubs, 
and at no time is this more notice- 
able than early in June. Having 
regard to the many things obtain- 
able and suitable this should not be f 
so, as a choice flowering tree or 
shrub will often grow as well as a 
common Laurel or Box, and not IlSifjf 
take up nearly as much room. For yEMsB 
example, the 

Judas tree (Cercis Siliquas- if®/ 
trum) is now in glorious blossom, vB*/ 
and at present it has no equal Wy 

among flowering trees ; yet how V 

rarely we meet with it. All the 
specimens I ever saw were mostly A 

of considerable size, pointing to the 
fact of its having been planted by 
a few when first it appeared, and 
it has been almost, if not totally, a 

neglected ever since. When in ^ 

flower it may best be likened to a 
great tree Mezereon. The flowers JHKk 
have the lilac-rose tint peculiar to JBKjP 
those of this shrub, and they are 
produced in the most amazing pro- 
fusion, not only upon the twigs, 
but upon thick branches, and occa¬ 
sionally clusters of blooms burst forth upon 
the thick arms of the tree. A large specimen 
in flower is a most conspicuous ornamental 
object, and the foliage of the tree is pretty 
and distinct. It is a good tree for isolating 
upon the turf, and if it can be in the fore¬ 
ground of some evergreen tree, it will, when 
in flower, be seen to better advantage, as 

t,hp n nwprg a nnon . l_ _ l . P, 


a thin shade on t’ J 
getting scorched by the 


the glass to keep the foliage from 
_ 5 sun. It takes three 

years to grow a small offset to a flowering 

will be large enough to flower next year, 
autumn is the umo uu iuput uua j 

your plant, however, requires more root-room at 
once, and you had better shift it into a 9-inch 


, „ --g size. 

It is not at all likely that the plant in question 
u e large enough to flower next year. The 
in is the proper time to repot this Lily ; 

. and you had better shift it into a 9-inch 
pot, and at the end of October next put it into 
a 12-inch size. For soil use two-thirds good 
loam, and one-third leaf-soil or peat. You had 
better let the offsets remain on the plant until 
it flowers, when the old bulb will die away. 


Labrador Tea-plant (Ledum latifolium). 


shrub or small tree, for it attains to a tree’s 
dimensions in some localities. Amongst lowlier 
shrubs, the 

Bush Honeysuckles, or Weigelas, are most 
prominent, graceful in growth and abundant in 
bloom. They flourish in almost any soil or 
situation, and make a lovely mass or group when 
isolated upon the lawn. The typical species are 
now nearly lost among the hosts of fine garden 
varieties to which they have given rise, and the 
numerous kinds are very good. W. hortensis 
nivea and Candida, both pure-whites, are two of 
the loveliest white-flowering shrubs anyone could 
desire, whilst in Abel Carri^re, amongst the red- 
flowered kinds, we hare one of the best flowers 
—rather small, perhaps, but borne in the greatest 
possible profusion. 

The Pearl-bush (Exochorda grandiflora) is 
one of the most charming shrubs that flower in 
June, yet it is very rare in gardens, and a great 
many people do not know it. It makes a spread- 
* n f>> graceful bush, slender in growth, the long 
shoots bearing racemes of large, single, pure-white 
flowers. In a garden well planted with trees 
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OiiDDHt tree oft 
here laid down for 
for insertion shouh 
one tide of the paper only , 

Simnii) 97 1 Southampton-street, Covent-garden, 
don . Letters on business should be sent to the Publish u. 
The name and oddrete of the tender tore required in 
addition to ami designation he may detire to be need in 
the paper. When more than one query it tent, took 
should be on a separate pieoe of paper. Unan sw ered 
queries should be repeated. Corr es pondents should bear 
in mind that, as Oaubdii has to be tent to press toms 
ths* in advance of date, they eannot otways be roptted to 
in the issue Inumdiatety fvUowtng the rosstpt of their 
e om m unieat ions. 


t depart* 

__ te ptaetd 

against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so for as their knowledge and 
obser v atio ns permit, the eorre s pondents who seek assist 
maoe. Conditions, soils, and meant vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and these who reply would do well to mention 
the totalities in which their saperienoe is gained. Conroe- 
pendents who refer to articles inserted in Qaxdium 
in (ii mtadwr in nbid they appeared* 


068. —Pickling Walnut*.— Will aomcoot kindly 
toll me how to piokle Walnuts, so that they shall be sweet ? 
—K.G. 

o»i.Flowering of Oorypha australis.— 

1 bavs a Corypha australis, whloh has pushsd up five 
bloom-splkeflL Is not this unusual?— Palms. 

906.— Ssarsand for a Oarrot-bsd.— Would soma- 
ons kindly tall me If a dressing of sand from the seashore 
would Improve a Oarrot-bed or otherwise ?—B. O. K. 

008.— Culture of Daffodils.— Will someone kindly 
give me a few plain directions for the outdoor oulture of the 
Daffodils In their various sections ?— Bclbocodhxm. 

997.— Cultivation of Iroslne. —WUl someone 
kindly give me some hints on tbs cultivation of Irtdns? 
What is the best treatment for it during winter?—Nos- 
WICH. 


998.—Perennial Oaillardias. — Would anyone 
kindly tell me how to propagate these? WUl they grow 
from outtlngs, and, If so, when Should they be token?— 
Bbborao. 

699.—Early Cabbage for market. —Would 
someone kindly tell me the name of the earliest spring 
Oaobege for s market gardener to grow? Looality, West 
Cornwall.—A. H. 

looo —Treatment of lawn*.— Will someone kindly 
give me some reliable information in regard to the treat* 
msnfe of lawns— i.e., how to improve poor ones whloh 
diow hue patches?—A. E. O. 

1001. —Crafting or budding Rhododendron 
pontloum.— Will someone kindly give me full instruc¬ 
tions for grafting or budding plants of Rhododendron 
pontloum with ohoioe kinds?—L. 

1002 . —Heating by hot-water.— Whloh is the best 
boUer for heating a range of booses, 80 feet by 18 lest; 
15 feet in height, end also two ooUs In tbs hall of the 
dwelling-house ?—IxxxrmiixcsD. 

1003. —Budding Rose*.—When Inserting a bud on 
the lateral shoot of a Brier, should ths shoot be shortened 
back at ths time of budding, and, if so, at what distanoe 
should it be from the bud ?— Plymouth. 


1004. —Replanting Asparagus.—The plants In 
my Asparsgus-bed are four years old, and I bavs been 
cutting from them this year. If they are takes up in the 
autumn and replanted In a fresh place, shaU 1 be able to out 
next year?—A. C. 

1005. — Treatment of Amaryllis bulbs.—! hays 
about twenty Amaryllis bulbs, whloh finished flowering 
about the seoond week in May. I should be glad of any 
Information aa to their treatment to get good flower another 
season ?— Jack. 

1008.— Mareohal Kiel Roses in pots.—I have 
two plants of the Martohal Niel Roee in a greenhouse, 
whloh have flowered well this season. 1 should be glad to 
know how to prune and treat them now? They are on the 
stage in large pots.— Jack. 

1007.— Mareohal Nisi Ross in a greenhouse. 
—1 have a Mareohal Nlel Rose In a greenhouse that has 
done flowering. It has a stem 8 feet long, and has made 
strong side shoots from 1 foot to 2 feet long each. Ooght 
these to be pruned baeknow or not?—F. 8. 

loos.— Fsras and table plants for show.— 
WIU someone kindly tell me the names of four hardy and 
four greenhouse Ferns, and also six table plants for show ? 
1 have a good many plants, but, being a beginner, I do not 
know under what head they would oome.—E hquiuk. 


1009. - Stocks for spring blooming, dto.— Whet 
Is the best sort of 8tock to grow for spring blooming, and 
when is the right time to aow the seed ? Would the young 
plants be best transplanted in the autumn to when they are 
to flower, and how am 1 to get a good lot of doable blooms? 
—Plymouth. 

1010. — Transplanting Irises. — WUl someone 
kindly Inform me when is the beet time for transplanting 
bine Irises. Would a north aspect, under a low fenoe, 
getting the aun until about eleven o'clock, and where I 
Catena planting acme trees, salt them in good ordinary 
garden soil ?— Kxcblsior. 


ion.—Propagating Rhododendrons, dto.— 
How may ohotce varieties be propagated where layering » 
Inconvenient ? And If cuttings are recommended, how 
aad when should they be taken, and what treatment do 
they require? What is the beet light-pink Rhododen¬ 
dron without any tinge of blue in it ?—H. 

1012.— Bine Hydrangeas.— I am told that if I put 
steel filings in the water that 1 can have blue Hydrangeas. 
If so, what proportion of steel filings musk I pot to a 
gallon of water, and must they be watered with it from 
the thus the cutting is struck, or only when ths flower* 

gle 


1013. — ©loirs do Dijon Ross in a gr ee n* 
house.—! have a Qloire do Dijon Rose in an unheated 
gre enh o u s e , planted out in a small border. It Is In flower 
now, and putting forth plenty of new wood. Oan I get 
another lot of bloom this summer after the flowers now 
open are done, and, U so, how?— Tsa Rosa 

1014. — Killing moles.— WIU someone kindly tell 
me If there ere any means of oatchlog or killing moles 
besides oatohlng them with the usual Iron traps? I have 
two of those; hut I cannot catch the moles. They ere 
very troublesome in running through my seed-beds, end 
in among little plants I hsve Just prioked out—W. T. 

1016.— Grass and flowers on a grave.— Will 
someone kindly advise me how best to put a nice Grass 
oentre on s grave plot whloh Is 8 feet square ? 1 want it 
all Grass, exoept a narrow border of hardy flowers, sod I 
should like to know the best kinds of flowers to plant end 
the amount of Crammed it wUl take?— Northumbria*. 

1018.— Spiraeas and Chinese Primulas for 
next spring.— WUl someone kindly tell me what to do 
with my 8plr»se and Chinese Primulas, so that they may 
bloom again next spring? In the winter do they require 
heat or will they live in a greenhouse from whloh the 
frost can be kept out, hut no great degree of heat main* 
tained ?—Novics. 


1026.— Plants in a houss porch.— I have no glass 
at all; but I keep a good many of ornamental plants in 
the rooms of my houss—Palms, Fiona, and Ferns, An. 
Would these and such as these be safe in the porch of ths 
house . It faces Booth-west, and has a narrow window, 
whloh does not open at one aide, north-west and two 
doors—a heavy wooden one outside to the steps, and a 

K ‘ ms one into ths hall. The draught is what I fear would 
moat trying to plants; but the inner door is only 
allowed to stand open in warm weather, and the outer ons 
Is always closed at night, bub does not fit well. Of oourm, 
I know I oould leave nothing that was not perfectly hardy 
out there during the winter; but I am having one or two 
shelves put up, and hope to make It pretty for ths 
summer, and, if poeeible, get some Ivy established to olimb 
up the wall, whloh 1s of unadorned brickwork. The poroh 
only projects a foot or two from the rest of the house, and 
is part of the main fabric, very strongly built, with thick 
wills, and has a bath-room over it. It le tolerably lofty, 
and has a tiled floor. Should I have any chance of estab¬ 
lishing any other creeper other than Ivy—Traveller's Joy 
Clematis, for Instance, or a Hop? Would hardy Ferns 
keep green for winter? I ought, perhaps, to aajr that 
our situation is an expostd one, ncsrly on the top of a bill, 
and a cold and very damp district.—Morr ax a, Bistey, 
Cheshire. _ 


1017. — Dividing double Pyrsthrums.- 1 should 
like to know if these Pyre thrums bear dividing, and, if so, 
what Is the best Urns to do It ? I had some very strong, 
large plants, and divided them in October; hut the 
greater number of them never appeared the following 
spring, although they were carefully watohed, so that 
snails did not gst to them.—D bborah. 

1018. — Treatment of young Cyclamen.—I have 
a quantity of young Oyetamen In 3-ineh pots, and moot of 
them are showing a lot of bloom. Will someone plesse 
tell me how to treat them now, aod if they will flower 
again In the winter? The seed wss sown list Ootober, 
and the young plants have been growing in heated pita 
all the winter with a temperature of about 86 degs.— 
F. J. B. 

1019. — Moss in seed’pans.— I sowed seed of Dode- 
oatheon integrifollum (Giant American Cowslip) last 
February in gentle heat. It was slow In coming up, and 
a green Moss has made a leathery skin all over the surfaoe 
of ths solL Ths seedlings have got as far as the flrst two 
leaves. Are they likely to live along with the Moss, or 
ought I to remove the Moss? Would these seedlings now 
dohetter In the open air?—D okotht. 

1020. — Peaches and Nectarines on a gal* 
vanised iron reince.—Will someone kindly tell ms it 
Peach and Nectarine-trees will thrive on s galvanised lroo 
fenoe, 7 feet high, south aspect, eaady soil, in the Isle of 
Wight? I am trying Peach oulture on a large scale, and 
this year 1 And great oontraste, even on brisk walls and 
wooden partitions, one tree being very good, and one very 
poor, growing next to sash other.—M. Sfaevau. 

ion.— Burnt or charred wood for Toma* 
toes.— In Garoutino, for June ISth, pegs 198,1 note s 
short paper on Tomatoes by " B. O. B.” would bs please 
to answer ss follows? In s briokyard here, the man In 
oharge tells me that they put soil on the top of the kiln, 
and when It oomes off It Is burnt red, and about the rise 
of Peas? Would that be suitable to mtx with the soil tor 
the first potting tor Tomatoes, and, If so, in what propor¬ 
tion ?—Ballast. 

1022. —Mareohal Nlel Rose outdoors.— will 
" O.or any other reader, kindly tell me if the Mariohal 
Nlel Ross, ths outdoor oulture of which is referred to on 
page 142, is likely to do well on s south-west wall In a 
rather high but not particularly exposed position in North 
Kent (near London J). A Rose, whioh I think is Glolrs de 
DjJm, flowers beautifully In a neighbouring bouse does 
bv; but I want mors than ons variety, and should like ths 
Mariohal, If likely to grow and bloom welL—8. 8. 8. 

1023. — Se edling Roses.—Last Maroh I sowed some 
seed saved from General Jacqueminot Rose in a box. Two 
plantsonly oama up, and as soon as they were lit to handle, 
I prioked them off into 4 inoh pots, filled with ordinary 
garden soli. Tney have both done weM, and are aloe plants, 
about i inches high; hut in leaf they do not hear ths least 
resemblance to the Rose they are raised from. One of 
them has thrown up a hud for flower. Should I out It off, 
or would it do any harm to ths plant to 1st It flowerl— 
M. T. Norwood. 

1024. —Drop for a span-roof#d house, dbc.— 
Will someone kindly toll me what would be the most 
paring orop in a span-roofed house about 100 feet long? 
What would grow well with foroed Strawberries? Would 
a Matoohal Nisi Ross do? It Is proposed to divide the 
house Into two parts—Strawberries to bs foroed In one 
part, and Vines to be grown In ths other. Whet orop 
oould bs grown with Vines while they am still young, aod 
unfit for fruiting ? Would Tomatoes pay ? Any informa¬ 
tion aa to heating apparatus, she, plan of houss, will also 
be weloome.—8. 8., Hants. 

1025. —Vins culture on a wall.— Much wishing to 
obtain some advice aod ooosolaUoo, if it may bs, upon a 
repeated disappointment, I hope some readers of O aemsivs 
experienced in this exoellent praotloe will at last solve the 
mystery ? I am no novloe in cultivating Vines on walls, 
having dons so for forty years with vary good results; but 
then with a dear, open, and good aspect; now I am con¬ 
fined both In space and aspsot, ths former being now s 
border, well prepared, about 12 feet by 6 fast and 3 feet 
deep, the latter east-eon th-east and south-south-west— 
that 1s to say. a oorner at right angles, each angle about 
10 feet by 10 feet The Vine Is the Royal Mosoadlne, 
struok from a layer, and In great vigour of growth with six 
leaders, two and four, on either side, each averaging about 
twelve laterals, on whloh should be at least an average of 
two bunohet of blossom; ths two leaden are serpentined 
and horizontal, the four are vertioal and horizontal partly, 
and serpentined; the shoots vary from 1 foot to 3 fset In 
length, and are so strong that the bods st the base hsve 
broken weekly. It must, however, he stated that both 
this year aad last year more wood than usual has been 
pruned out to make a Vlas of eight yean* old and of 
mixed age wood into one grown on the long-rod system. 
Only on two of the rods (the horizontal) are any true 
blossoms, all the others have only defective blossoms oh 
ths tendrils. What is the oauss?—G. fl, Lyme Regie. 


To the following queried brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are immted to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1027. — Preserving hardy Pern-fronds (J. 
Edwards). -Blotting-paper Is ths best for drying these, 
and It should be oEanged about every three days; but 
almost any other paper will do.—J. J. 

1028. — Treatment of Honeysuckles (Climber). 
—The beet treatment for Honeysuckles is to plant them in 
good soli, and let them grow as they like, supporting them 
with a tie now and then when required. They will grow 
on a north wall or fenoe, if desired. 


1029 — Evergreen for the oentre of a bod 
(B. C. J.)- We ao not think you oen well have anything 
bettor than Biota elegaotiosima, which preserves its beau¬ 
tiful golden tinge throughout the year, and does not grow 
too fast. Falling this, we should plant RaUnospora lepto- 
olada,one of the neatest of evergreens. 


1030 —Moss In making up bouquets (Posy).— 
When Moss Is employed in the com position of bouquets, 
it Is made up into small bundles and mounted (tied on 
with thread to artificial stems), and is then worked in 
amongst the flowers as they are arranged. Rather long 
green Morn is best, patting it together neatly ao that it 
may be easily and fumly uad on. 

iosi.- Ross and Olematls-outtlngs (A. M.S.). 
—Roee outtlngt should be put In as soon as ths flowen 
fade, ohooeing free and firm, healthy young wood. 
Clematis-cuttings may be taken off about the end of Sep¬ 
tember. Out them to three joints, and insert them firmly 
in some shaded place, leaving only the topmost eye aod 
leaf of the shoots above ground. 


1032. —Golden Elder (B. M. JTA - Yes, this is a 
showy aad effective shrub; its follsge Is golden-yellow, a 
colour it retains from spring until autumn It looks well 
planted amongst Hollies, Yews, or dark tollaged Firs for 
effective contrast In pleasure grounds, woodland walks, 
and drives. It may be propsgated as easily as a Willow by 
means of cuttings, and it will thrive in any eoll or situa¬ 
tion ; Indeed, it is as vigorous and hardy as the oomsaoa 
variety. 

1033. — House for Orchids (Odonto).—l have the 
particular* of this oorrespondent’s glass struct are, and I 
really do not feel myself oompetenc to lnstruot him whet 
to do. I see that he says he has some large “ Geraniums," 
Fuohsla*. Tree-Carnations, Ac., In it. My advice is grow* 
more Tr ee-Carnations. 1 am very fond of these flowers, 
and where I had convenience to grow some, would, If pos¬ 
sible, grow more.—M. B. 

1034. —Unhealthy Gloxinias (A. W., Jersey, and 
H. H., Highgats ).—The leaves lo both these cases are 
badly affeoted with 1 ' thripe," a great Insect peet qGloxi ntae, 
and generally brought about by a hot, dry atmosphere In 
the house, and sometimes also the plants may have been 
allowed to get dry at the roots. The only thing to do now 
is to maintain a oool, moist atmosphere around the plants, 
and to give very frequent light fumigations with Tobaooo. 
These must bs often repeated, or the *' thrips " will not be 
destroyed. 

1035. — Arum Lilies (/L 0.).—These may either be 
grown in pots, or be planted out during the summer, the 
latter method giving the finest plants. Ohooee a some¬ 
what sheltered and shaded situation, and make the soil, 
whloh should be well-manured, very fine, adding to It some 
well-decayed manure. Pull the large plants to pleoee as 
required, and set each one separately some It inches apart. 
Water copiously 1 b hot weather, also sprinkling overhead 
frequently. Pot them np again by the beginning of 
September. 

loee.—Tubsrous Begonias as baskst-plants 
(B. BA—Tea, these do make capital basket-plants, and 
there ere now very many exoellent kinds to be had; and if 
Useful la this manner and well managed, the large, 
brUUantly-ootoured blossoms, whioh are naturally of a 
drooping character, oan be seen to advantage. They 
should be grown in good soil end kept well supplied with 
water, and if placed in a moderately oool. dry hones they 
will produoe a charming display of flowers tor months In 
suooeseion. 

1037. —Artificial manure for Oslsry (C. J. B.\ 
—It is difficult to give aa accurate opinion as to what 
quantity of an artificial or ohemlcal m anure should be used 
for Oelevy unless something Is known of Its relative 
manorial properties; but a pint or pound to a length of 
8 yards would, we should say, be a fair d r ied n g. Cer¬ 
tainly, for a groes-fseding plant rooh as Oslsry is, arti¬ 
ficial manure of any kindle not likely to bs so acceptable 
as a good dressing of rotten animal-manure, in addition to 
whloh the latter usually furnishes a considerable quantity 
of moisture, and is retentive of the eeme. If artiflatol 
manure must be used, not only should a dresring be 
applied just before the plants are put out, hut one or two 
other dronings may be gives before the earthing-"* 
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luss.— Planting Asparagus (S. R.).— The remark 
In Gardknino, June 20th, page 208, on this matter applied 
more particularly to the moving of young seedling plants 
to make up any blanks that may have occurred, and not 
to moving old established ones from beds that have been 
made for some years, as is the case in the present enquiry. 
We do not recommend you to do this now, because the 
chances are that the result would be a failure. The best 
time to move Asparagus is Just as the growth oommences 
to move in the spring. 

1039 . — Tradeaoantia zebrlna (N. Y. Z .).—This 
plant requires an average winter temperature of not less 
than 50 degs. to 65 degs., not thriving well in a cool green¬ 
house, but forming one of the beat of window-plants for a 
warm room. It should be grown in a basket or the pot 
should be suspended, the shoots then drooping down from 
a dense curtain of beautifully-marked foliage. A rather 
light, moderately-rioh loamy compost should be used, and 
good drainage should lie provided as abundanoe of water 
at the roots is needed in the summer. 

1040. — Woodllce in Oucumber-pits ( J. O. S ).— 
lo order to clear the pirn irom woodlioe remove the heating 
materials as soon as the crop is cleared out, then fill up aQ 
the crevices in the walls with mortar, aud thoroughly 
drench any portions of the pit where any of the woodlioe 
may have found shelter with boiling water. The best 
traps for woodlice are ordinary flowerpots, half filled with 
dry hay and baited with slices of Potatoes. They will con¬ 
gregate in these, and if emptied out every day into a pot 
of scalding water their numbers may soon be reduoed to 
reasonable limits. 

ion.—Crimson - flowered Flax (Linum 
grandlllorum) (O . U. /?.).—This is a fine showy- 
annual which may be had in bloom from May to October 
by means of successional sowings. Seed sown in autumn 
will produce plants for early spring blooming, and sowings 
made from Maroh tiU June will yield a display in the sum¬ 
mer and autumn. Sown in pots now, in good rich soil, and 
plunged in a sunny border with plenty of water, plants 
may be obtained for the greenhouse or window during 
October and November. The flowers are of a glowing 
crimson colour. 

1012 .—Propagating Cytlaus racemosus from 
cuttings ( B . C.y .—This is not one of the easiest of hard- 
wooded plants to propagate, the cuttings often remaining 
for a long time before making roots. The best time to 
take the cuttings is when the plants are in fine growth 
before the wood becomes hard. Cut them to three joints, 
and insert them very firmly in a light, we 11-sanded com¬ 
post, placing the pots in a cold frame, keeping them close, 
and shading. Winter them in a greenhouse, and do not 
allow the soil to beoome dry, and by the spring some will 
have taken root, and then they can be potted off singly. 

1043 . — “Warts” on Vlne-leavea (Cleeve bill).— 
The Vine-leaves sent were covered with these “ warts.” 
They are certainly injurious, and are the resultof ill-health 
on the part of the Vines, lu this case no doubt the Vines 
received a check early in their career this season owing 
probably to Hie very prolonged winter, and the border 
appears to be in bad order. This should be rectified early 
in the autumn. A very close, warm, aud moist atmosphere 
the vinery will produce these “warts.” You are doing 
quite right in enoouraging growth now so long as it is not 
overcrowded. The main thing to do, however, will be to 
get the Vine border put right in due season. 

1044. — Tulips failiufif (Dutch Bulbs ).—We think that 
the bulbs had not rooted well, and so failed to become tho¬ 
roughly established in their pots before beginning to grow-. 
The symptoms described often appear in the case of late- 
potted Tulips. The bulbs should be potted by October, and 
then be plunged out lo ashes until the latter end of January, 
when they may be brought into the dwelling. They should 
not be brought at once Into a warm room, but be placed in 
a cool one for a fortnight or so at first. In this manner 
they are brought along gradually and come strongly Into 
bloom. 

1046.— Culture of Martynias (A. O. B .).—Thess 
pretty annuals require rather more warmth than the 
generality of this tribe of flowering-plants. In order to 
obtain good specimens sow in Maroh or April in gentle 
warmth, and when the young plants are large enough to 
handle pot them off singly into 2J-inoh pots ; keep them 
warm and near the glass, but admitting plenty of air in 
fine weather. As soon as the roots touch the sides of the 
pots shift them on into 44-inch pots, and plaoe them in a 
cold frame, giving plenty of ventilation, and exposing 
them to the open air in fine, warm weather. As soon as 
the flower-buds begin to show, feed them with liquid- 
manure. Those who have no warm-house may sow the 
seed in a cold frame in April. 

1040.— Plelone maculata (One Inexperienced in 
Orchids). —I am asked if the above named Orchid, 
together with Phajua grandifollus, Coelogyne cristata, 
Oendrobium nobile, Cypripedium insigne. and Calanthe 
Veitchi may be grown in a heated fernery ? To this I have 
nothing to say to the contrary, except that they will 
require more exposure to the sun than is usually afforded 
Perns, and during the growing season should be carefully 
treated to a liberal, yet judicious supply of water. I am 
glad to find many of my readers, who are growers of Ferns, 
feel the want of a few flowers to enliven the Fern-fronds. 
Depend upon it, nothing will do as well with them as 
Orchids, and nothing will assimilate better with the plants, 
aud I always, if I can, encourage their introduction.—M. B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

„*» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Oardburo Illds- 
trated, 57, Southampton-street. Strand , London, W.C. 


Names Of plants.— C. S .—Guelder Rose (Vibur¬ 
num Opulus).- William Trafford. — Snowdrop-tree 

i Halesia tetraptera).- Mrs. P. A. Beck.—A very fine 

flower of Oereus speoioeeimus. - W. 11. Cowley.— 

1, Weigela rosea; 2, Large blue Periwinkle (Vinoa major); 

3, Dicentra (Dielytra) speotabilis.- Chertsey.—We can 

make nothing of the speoimen. Send a larger portion, 

and give more particulars.- W. B .—Vanda trioolor 

insignia—not the true insignis of Blume. It is an old and 
beautiful form of the species, and should do well with you. 

- Emily .—This lady sends some scraps of plants and 

dowers, but too poor to nauSe, alid tlmy should t|n another 

Digitized by 


ps of plants 
iould tin aiiot 


oocaaion be properly numbered.- Roma .—The speci 

mens sent are certainly not Corn Salad; but they were 
too dried up to name accurately. You should write to 

the seedsman from whom you purchased the seeds.- A 

Constant Reader , Bakewell, Derbyshire. — We oannot 
name, as specimens were not numbered. This should 
always be done, as has been stated over and over again. 

- R. R. S. — 1, Diplacus (Mimulus) glutinosus; 

2, Bush Honeysuckle (Weigela rosea).- John W. Leigh. 

—Smith’s Medlar (Mespilus Smithi).- Mrs. Cooper .— 

We cannot name the specimens, as they are not numbered. 

Please attend to this in future.- W. M. C.— Ooral-tree 

(Erythrina crista-galli)- W. O. T. —1, Geranium arme- 

nura; 2, Hemerocallis flava; 8, Geranium Endreasi; 

4, Delphinium species; 6, Lilium tenuifolium.- Scotia. 

—Astrantia major; 2, Insufficient speoimen.- C. Yonge. 

—Fabiana imbrioata; Leaf, Foam flower (Tiarella cordi- 

folia).- Irish Subscriber.—1, Send better specimen ; 

2, Lantana var.; 3, Poinsettia puloherriraa; 4, Euobaris 
amazonioa; 6, Aspidistra luriaa variegata; (J, Send in 

flower.- E. C. T .—Oereus hiridus.- Kingstown.— 

1, White variety of 1‘olemonium r . ruleum ; 2, Centaurea 
montuna; 3, Send u speoimen with leaves; 4, Lastrea 

FUix-mas.- Ireland.— 1, Limnanthes Douglasi. We do 

not name garden varieties of Pelargoniums. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

M. H .—Apply to Messrs. H. Cannell & 8ons, Sw&nley, 

Kent.- R. C. K .—It is impossible to tell the names of 

your Lettuces from a description only. It you will state 
what you want to know about their management, we will 

advise you.- T. S .—Please send some of the leaves and 

fruit of the Tomatoes, and then we shall know how to 

advise you. - J. M.— Apply to Mr. Charles Turner, Royal 

Nurseries, Slough, Bucks.- P. S. It— 11 Mushroom Cul¬ 

ture,” by Mr. J. Wright, 171, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 

- Ferrex — Penny plants are advertised in Gardening. 

We know nothing of the company you mention, and we do 
not reoommend any individual amongst our advertisers. 

- W. H. C.— The Truffle is a fungus, and not a bulbous- 

rooted plant.- North Staffs.—We should like to know 

more about the Tomatoes now that the weather has set in 

wanner.- C. II. fi\—Clianthus Dampieri is really a 

perennial; but it often assumes a biennial character, and 
is nearly always best raised from seeds.- R. J. Chap¬ 

man.— Very fine large leaves of the Black Hamburgh 
Vine, which, however, appear to be somewhat lacking in 
subs tan oe. We should like to hear how the orop of fruit 

turns out.- II. U., Brynhirion, Highgate. —Have you 

applied to klessra. James Veitoh ft Sons, Royal Exotio 

Nursery, King's-road. Chelsea, London, 8.W. ?- A. P .— 

The Carnations are no doubt affected with “spot,” wbioh 
is very injurious, and we know of no oertain remedy. All 

affected parts should be picked off and burnt.- F. S.— 

Thomson's Vine and plant manure should be applied 
aooording to the directions sold with it, or If any special 
Information is required, write to Messrs. W. Thomson ft 

Sons, Clovenfords, Galashiels, N.B.- J. T. B. -If 

the Strawberry-plants have shown no flowers, they are 
sterile, and, therefore, useless. Bv no means keep them, 
but dig them up and plant others from a fruitful stock. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN GREENHOUSE 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ ▲ 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE, 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By O H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Trinity Col., Dublin 
Contains full partlculsrs of very remarkable diaooveries 
relating to Plant Life. 8hows how orops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
Fruit Trees made bo bear in abundanoe. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAKE MAN A CARVER, Printer*. Hereford. 

Price Is.; Post Free, Is. 3d. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL 

FOR 1891. 

Contains Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horti¬ 
cultural Trade, corrected up to November 10 last. The Lists 
of Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 9,000) have 
been very carefully and extensively revised, and are admitted 
to be the most complete ever published. 

London: 37. Southampton-*treet. Strand. W O. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

BLA.CK VARNISH 

To clear for preserving ironwork, wood, or stone; an excel¬ 
lent substitute for oil paint at one-sixth the cost. Used in 
all London Parka and every important estate in the King¬ 
dom. Can be applied by any labourer. In casks containing 
40 gallou 1 , packed ou rail, 35s. (cask included), usual price, 
60s. Quality guaranteed. 

W. COOPER, 

751, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 

WHEN YOU POT A PLANT use a PATENT 

YV INVINCIBLE CROCK. They keep out worms and 
all vermin, save time and annoyanoe, last for years. Thou¬ 
sands in use. See Press opinions, free. 30, Is.; 100, 3s.; 

1,00 °’ A^froRTBR, STONE HOU8E, MAIDSTONE. 


rpENTS 1 TENTS ! 1 TENTS ! !!—Suitable 

X for Gardens, Cricket, or Camping-out purposes. 40 ft in 
circumference, pure linen, with pegs, poles, und lines com- 
Dlete These tents are white, and have only been used a little 
by Her Majesty’s Govemmenr, and coat over £3 eaoh. I will 
send one complete for 30s. Can be sent on approval.— 
HENRY J. Q ASSON . government Contractor , Rye, Su ssex. 

PROTECT YOUR GARDEN.—“ THE 

IT GARDEN GUN " fires bullets or shot. Sure killer of 
birds. ftc.. no powder or licence required, price is. 3d. each 
carriage paid.—J. EGGLESTON, Naturalist, Sunderland. 


PEARCE* HEATLEY 



Before ordering Greenhouses,Forcing-houses, Peach-houses, 
Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Garden Pavilions, Frames, 
Lights, Propagators, HandLights, fto., Ac., send for special 
List free. New Illustrated Catalogue, 3 stamps. Work 
carried out by experienced workmen in all parts of the 
kingdom. Boilers of every description, Repairs, Ac. Green¬ 
houses. from £i; Lights, from 3s. 9d.; Boilers, 25s. 
tar BEST WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
The North London Horticultural Works. 

HOLLOWAY R OAD, LO ND ON, N . 

SPECIALLY CHEAP ENCLISH GLASS. 

for 12/0 
.. M/- 
13- 
„ 15/- 
„ 18/6 
„ 18/6 
.. 186 
.. 18,6 
„ 18 6 

300 sars., 15 os., 8 by 6 for 9/6 | 170 sqrs., 15 ox., 9 by 74 for 10/J 
150 „ 8* „ 64 „ 9/6 1 150 „ . 10 „ 8 „ 10/- 

220 !! ” 9j „ 64 „ 9/61 150 „ „ 11 „ 6 „ 10/- 

Putty, Id. per lb., put up in oiled paper. Packing Cases in¬ 
cluded. free on rail at LeedB. Special Line: 100 sqrs., 21 ox., 
10 by 8, for 9s. All lieautiful English Glass, packed at home 
in new boxes. Much better iu all respects than foreign, and 
far lens breakage. The glass seut out by us is now well known 
and highly appreciated. 

WAINWRICHT & CO., ALFRED ST., BOAR LANE, LEEDS. 
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MANN & CO. S 
“UNIVERSAL” FERTILISER 

Is the outcome of 26 years' practical experience in the manu¬ 
facture of Chemical Manures, and is 

THE BEST MANURE KNOWN 

For Vines, Peaches, Melons, Tomatoes. Cucumbers, Ac., also 
for Plants, Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables. 

A teaspoonful to a gallon of water makes a rich liquid 
manure, free from smell. Full directions for use with each 
order. 

Tn Tins, Is , Post Free. 

In Bags on Rail at butcden. Term* cash with order. 

7 1b. 141b. 28 1b. 561b. lcwt- 

Universal Fertiliser .. 1«. 6d. 2s 3d. 4s. Od. 7s. 6d. 14s. 

Fuh-Potash Guano (beat) Is. 6d. 2a. Od. 3a. W. 6s. 6d. 12a. 

Special Gardeu Manure la. Ud. la. 9d. 3s. Od. 5s. Gd. lus. 

RICHARD MANN & CO., 

HOWDBN, X. YORKS. 

REYNOLDS’S WIRE TRELLISES. 

Original Manufacturer s. Special good value. 


Each 




Galvanised after made, suitable for training against 
walls or on open ground (supported by stakes), Raspberry- 
canes, fruit-bushes, Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, &o. Very 
durable and low in price. Terms—Nett cash on receipt of 

Invoice. REYNOLDS & CO., 

57, New Compton-street, Soho, London, W.C. 

Price List of Wire Netting, Barbed,t Fencing Wire, post free. 



Clive’s Patent Seed and Fruit Protector. 


An Imitation Bird of Prey to suspend over a garden. Its out¬ 
stretched wings measure nearly 3 feet. A certain protection 
against the ravages of Birds and Vermin. One sent free by 
Parcel Post for 3s.; three for 7s. 6d.-INGALL PARSONS 
OLIVE ft CO. William-street North, Birmingham. 

GREENHOUSES FOR THE PEOPLE.—All 

LT who intend having a greenhouse should send or call for 
CAir Illustrated Catalogue of Conservatories, Greenhouses, 
Frames, &o. (26 Illustrations), free, 2 stamps.—A. MASON ft 
BUNS, Shipley, YorksftjjneBter-et., Birk enh ead. Cheshire. 

"DONES ! BONES ! BONES 1—Any size, from 

-D dust to half inch, for Orchards, Lawns, Flowers, fto. 
Dissolved Bones for top-dressing at 10s. per cwL ; less quan¬ 
tity, lid. per lb. Carriage paid on 1 cwt. Terms cash with 
order. -E. S. WILK S ftCO.. B one Crushe rs, St. Aihans - 


TJATENT Tubular Flower-holders for arbuuc 

X grouping of cut flowers, as described in The Garden of 
Manufactured and sold by G. SMITH ft CO., 


Oct 11,11_____ _ 

Commercial-road, Pimlico. Trade supplied. Agents wanted. 

3RNELL UNiVERE 
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Amaryllis bulbs, treat - 

meet of.235 

Ant*, destroying.. .. 238 

Apples worth growing .. 237 
Aaparagun, repl .ntiag .. 235 
Been, Scarlet. Runner, 
in a town garden, the 235 

. Bee*. 2j0 

Cabbsga for market, 

early .235 

Carrot-bed,sea-sand fora 235 
Climber for small green¬ 
house .235 

Coslogyae pandurata .. 2S6 
Cyclamens, treatment of 
young.235 


Daffodils, culture of .. 234 
Ferns under glass .. *3'2 
Flower gardens in early 

summer.233 

Foxgloves.237 

Fruit, garden .. .. 232 

Fruits and vegetables 
mulching .. .. 231 

GaUlardias, perennial .. 234 
Garden notes, season¬ 
able kitchen .. ..234 

Garden work .. .. 232 

Gren, a good winter .. 235 
Green-fly, destroying .. 211 
Greenhouse .. ..282 

Hot-water,heating by.. 234 
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Iresines, culture of ..235 
Irises, transplanting .. 2M 
Kale, Scotch .. ..235 

Laburnum sport, a .. 238 

Lselia lobata .. ..238 

Lawns, treatment of .. 234 

Lily (L. giganteumK a 
noble hardy .. .. 233 

Mitre-flower (Mitraria 
cocci oea), Scarlet .. 

Moles, killing .. 

Nicotians affinis, hardi¬ 
ness of. 

Odontoglossum hastila- 

bium .238 

Outdoor garden .. .. 232 


231 


Pansy-seed, sowing .. 234 
Pinks, seedling border .. 238 
Plants for room deoora- 
tion, flne-foliaged .. 231 
Plants, hardy, flne-foli- 

aged .239 

Plants in a bouse porch 231 
Plants, neglected green¬ 
house .235 

Prunus triloba .. ..238 

Pyrethrums, dividing 

double.234 

Q uestions and answers.. 240 
Kbododendrons, propa¬ 
gating .238 

Rodgersia podophylla .. 239 


Rose, Fortune's Tellow 
Rose. Gloire de Dijon, 
in a greenhouse 
Rose, MarCcbal Niel, In 
a greenhouse .. 

Rose, Marcchal Niel. 

outdoors. 

Roses, budding .. 
Roses, Marcchal Niel, 

in pots. 

Rosea, old-fashioned .. 
Roses, seedling .. 
Shrubs near Manchester 
Spirmas and Chinese 
Primulas for next 
spring. 


240 

240 

240 

240 

240 

240 

240 

240 
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Shrubs, propagating 

hardy.238 

Spirtoa japonic* after 
flowering .. ..239 

Stocks for spring bloom¬ 
ing.234 

Store .232 

Tomatoes, burnt or 
charred earth for .. 235 
Towd garden, work in the 232 
Tiee-Feme, artificial .. 236 
Vegetable garden .. 232 
Vine culture on a wall.. 237 
Week’s work, the ooming 232 
Window gardening .. 232 
Wood lice in an oid garden 32k 


MULCHING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
In dry weather the value of a covering of some 
kind of manure over the roots of plants is very 
great. In the fruit garden Apples on the Para¬ 
dise and Pears on the Quince will be much 
benefited by a mulch of good manure 2 inches 
thick spread on the surface as far as the roots 
extend. It is difficult to keep the roots suffi. 
oiently moist without something of the kind 
even when water is plentiful and can be easily 
applied. Watering at any time is not an un¬ 
mixed good. In very dry weather, unless the 
surface is mulched, the water rapidly evaporates, 
leaving the surface soil in a harsh, unfavourable 
condition. Where the appearance of manure is 
objectionable it is an easy matter to draw away 
a little of the surface soil and scatter it over the 
manure. When the latter is applied this will 
keep the birds from scattering it about and 
making the garden untidy during very hot, dry 
weather. It is next to impossible to keep 
surface-rooting fruit-trees in really good con¬ 
dition in a dry time without mulching. 

Strawberries are generally mulched down 
as soon as the blossoms are set, if not earlier, 
and a mulch of manure or eveu the lawn mow¬ 
ings scattered between the rows of Raspberries 
add much to the weight and value of the crop. 
Wall trees, especially those trees growing against 
south walls, often suffer from lack of moisture 
from June till the crop is ripening, and a mulch 
would keep the roots comfortable and the foliage 
healthy and free from red-spider. But as soon 
as the crop is gathered the manure or whatever 
mulching has been used should be removed to 
let the sunshine warm the roots, and by its 
aotion ripen the foliage and harden the wood. 
Among plants cultivated for their flowers only, 
Roses, Phloxes, Hollyhocks, Carnations, Pansies, 
Asters, Stocks, &o., are much benefited by a 
surface covering of manure. It is possible, of 
course, to grow good flowers without mulching 
where the Boil has been thoroughly cultivated, 
but there is a great saving of labour in the use 
of a few loads of manure spread over the roots, 
and when it is necessary to water during a pro¬ 
longed drought the nutriment in the manure is 
carried down to the roots, adding size to the 
blossoms and health and vigour to the foliage. 
Well rotted manure forms the best material for 
mulching, but if this cannot be obtained in suffi¬ 
cient quantities for the purpose, I have used 
other materials, such as charred refuse, and in 
some instances coal-ashes, where the only object 
sought was to check evaporation, and 2 inches 
of loose surface soil stirred frequently with the 
hoe tends to keep the moisture in the land and 
the roots cool. In many instances, if more hoe¬ 
ing and less watering were done, the plants 
would thrive better. Mere 

Surface watering often does more harm 
than good, by the encouragement given to the 
production of surface roots only. The natural 
tendency of the roots is to go downwards in 
search of moisture in hot, dry weather. It is 
true in the case of fruit-trees that this down¬ 
ward tendency, if it proceeds far, leads to dis¬ 
organisation of growth and is destructive of 
fertility, simply because without warmth as 
well as moisture the wiSocPwilLno* matibe suffi¬ 
ciently to produce fertljg bfro^sqt s. LHi extreme 


cases there may he an entire absenoe of flowers, 

' and under such conditions there can, of course, 
be no fruit. Hence the value of a mulch of 
manure on the surface over the roots of fruit- 
trees in hot, dry weather, to keep the roots 
within the influence of solar heat, so that the 
wood may be properly built up and matured. A 
mulch of some kind, either in the shape of a 
covering of manure or a loose, freely-stirred sur¬ 
face, is absolutely necessary for most vegetables, 
but especially Peas, Beans, Cauliflowers, Let¬ 
tuces, Celery. Globe Artichokes, Vegetable 
Marrows, ridge Cucumbers, &c. To have 
Radishes good and crisp in hot seasons they 
should be sown in drills, and the spaces between 
the rows covered with short manure. In the 
use of mulch everybody will, of course, be guided 
by their own circumstances and the character 
of the soil they are dealing with. If the present 
summer should prove to be dry after a dry 
spring, without mulching many things will suffer. 
At the present time there are very few gardens 
with a sufficient water supply to meet a hot, 
dry summer, and where the water supply is 
abundant the means of distribution are totally 
inadequate. A few loads of manure will go a 
long way in matching, and will keep things up 
to the mark with an occasional soaking of water. 
In this island home of oura we never have too 
much sunshine if the proper means are taken to 
keep the moisture within reach of the roots. 

H. 


HOUSE) & WINDOW GARDENING. 

FINE-FOLIAGED PLANTS FOR ROOM 
DECORATION. 

During the hottest weeks of summer, foliage 
plants are in great request for room decoration, 
owing to their ability to stand the trying ordeal 
of heat, dust, &c., better than their flowering 
rivals ; moreover, the cool green of many of the 
foliage plants give the rooms a cool, retreshing 
look, so that even where there are plenty of 
flowering plants available the more lasting 
character of the foliage plants gains the day. 
The following are a few of the best 

Aspidistra lurida (the Parlour Palm, as it 
is usually called) is one of the very best of plants 
for this work that can be grown, as a large mass 
of elegant foliage may be kept in health for a long 
time in a medium sized pot. I find those about 
6 inches or 7 inches in diameter the most service¬ 
able. They should be firmly potted in good 
sound-loam, with a little quite-rotten manure 
and sharp grit added. Sponging the foliage occa¬ 
sionally, and good washings with the syringe to 
keep down red-spider, are the main items of 
successful culture. Division of the roots when 
overcrowded is the best means of increasing the 
stock. The white-striped kind is also very 
ornamental. 

Aralia Sieboldi is another very serviceable 
plant, and very hardy ; its large leaves greatly 
resemble the Fig. It grows freely in any 
good soil, and when it gets too tall for use in a 
room, if ent down close to the pot, it will quickly 
form a fresh head of shoots, and be even more 
effective then for decoration than before. It is 
easily increased by seed or cuttings. A. Sieboldi 
▼ariega&a is a very elegant sport from the above, 
and in addition to its elegantly-marked leaves. 


it keeps dwarfer than the green form, and there¬ 
fore Is more valuable for rooms. 

Acer Negundo variegatum (the Variegated 
Maple) is a beautiful white variegated plant 
available for summer room decoration. Bush 
plants, or dwarf standards, potted up in Novem¬ 
ber, make splendid plants by May if kept in a 
cool greenhouse, ana when no longer needed for 
pot culture, can be planted out in the shrub¬ 
bery borders. 

Dracaenas, in many varieties, are amongst 
the most useful of foliage plants. The green 
and dark-bronze leaved kinds are the hardiest, 
and therefore most reliable for greenhouse cul¬ 
ture. The beautifully variegated kinds require 
a stove temperature. The best for a greenhouse 
are D. congesta, D. congesta rubra, D. gracilis, 
D. indivisa, and D. Lindeni. They grow freely 
in any good soil, and are easily kept clean and 
fit for use. 

Ferns are always beautiful, and the cool- 
house varieties are fully equal to the hot-house 
ones. Amongst the best are Pteris tremula, 
Pteris serrulata, and its varieties Davallia 
canarieDsis, Lomaria gibba, and Nephrolepis 
ex&ltata. 

Grevillka robusta. —A very beautiful plant, 
with Fern-like leaves, easily raised from seed, 
and quite at home in a greenhouse temperature. 
It makes a very elegant room or window plant 
iu one season if sown early in spring and grown 
on in warmth, and should it get too tall the 
second year it can be cut down close to the 
pot, and will soon make a good dwarf plant 
again of a more bushy habit. 

Ficus elastic a, the India-rubber-plant, is of 
easy growth, and never looks better than in a 
young state, when about 2 feet high, and fur¬ 
nished with healthy leaves to the pot. Syringing 
and sponging the leaves, to keep down red- 
spider, are essential to success. 

Palms include a number of very elegant kinds. 
The best are Latania Borbonica, Seaforthia 
elegans, Chanwrops excelsa, Areca lutescens. 
Cocos Weddelliana, Corypha australis, Kentia 
australis, and Phoenix reclinata. These are 
always available for decoration, and keeping 
the foliage clean by copious syringing is one of 
the main points of successful culture. 

J. G., Hants. 


1026 .—Plants In a house-porch.—I 

fear there is not enough light in your porch to 
enable you to permanently cultivate any plants 
in it, even of the hardiest kind. If you will 
bear in mind that the question rests entirely on 
the amount of light provided, you will have an 
idea what outlay you may expend on it. At 
present it appears to me that the light will be 
insufficient even for Ferns. You may, however, 
try such drooping kinds as Asplenium fiaccidum 
and A. bulbiferum. If these are grown in pots 
the fronds will in time hang down sufficiently to 
hide a good part of the wall.—J. C. C. 


Hardiness of Niootlana afflnls.— I pulled up s 

root of this plant early in Bpring, which did not look quite 
dead, so I replanted it, and although we had herd frost after¬ 
wards, it lived, and it is now a nice plant. It had no pro¬ 
tection whatever, so I think il is oertainly hardy near the 
sea in South Wales.—K. G. 

Destroying green-fly.— What I find meet effica¬ 
cious in killing green-fly on Koees and Lilies is Keating's 
insect powder. Mind the plants are dry. Dust it on, and 
about an hour afterwards well syringe it off.—K. G. 
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QARDBN WORK.* 


Greenhouse. 

Mignonette sown in March or April in heat to form 
specimens will now have attained some site, and should be 
shifted into larger pots, and all flowers pinched off. One 
plant in a pot will be sufficient. There may be variety 
in the mode of training. Some plants should be formed 
into pyramids by tying the central stem to a stake, and 
pinching off the ends of the side shoots to obtain 
symmetry, training up the leader till the requisite height 
has been reached. Other plants may be formed into neat 
standards by pinching in all side shoots to the last pair of 
leaves near the stem; these latter to be removed when 
the plants are nearly full grown. The length of clear stem 
may vary from 1 foot to 2 feet, or more, according to the 
vigour of the plants; but oil flowers Bhould be pinched off 
till September, when required for winter blooming. A 
oold pit will be the best place for them for the present. 
Later on they may stand on a coal ash bed in the open 
air. Standard Heliotropes, managed in muoh the same 
way, will be useful for autumn and winter blooming. 
Bermuda Lilies that have been brought on without forcing 
will now make a grand show. A group in the conserva¬ 
tory, springing out of a base of Ferns, will form a very 
attractive feature. This is one of the easiest Lilies to 
grow ; but muBt be kept free from inseots. Fumigation 
with Tobacco is the best remedy, as it leaves no stain on 
the foliage, and half the beauty of the plants is sacrificed 
if the foliage is disfigured. Well-grown specimens of the 
white and yellow Marguerites are always useful, especially 
in autumn and winter. Small Btuff planted out now will 
make nioe plants for lifting in autumn. There are several 
other winter-flowering plants that are usually grown in 
quantity that may with advantage be treated in a similar 
manner. Salvias, especially splendens and its varieties, 
and Eupatoriums will make better plants in a sunny 
border than when grown in pots. Stevia Llndleyana is 
an easily-grown, white-flowered plant, useful in winter. 
Cut down Pelargoniums which have done flowering, and 
put in the cuttings. The old-fashioned plan of starving 
the plants after flowering with the idea of ripening the 
growth before cutting down is not to be commended. It 
drives the work of propagation off too late, and there is 
nothing gained by it. My earliest-rooted cuttings are 
now potted off, and such plants will make large specimens 
early next seosou. Chrysanthemums will require a good 
deal of water now. Anything like neglect will lead to dis¬ 
coloured foliage, so the latter must be damped frequently 
in hot weather. Cuttings for late-blooming may yet be 
taken. Of oourse, the flowers will not be fine ; but they 
will be useful. The Pompons will do better for this pur¬ 
pose. .Marechal Niel Roses which have been out back should 
have the growths which break away thinned, leaving only 
the best, which should be trained up near the glass 
to get strong. The ripening of these shoots is most im¬ 
portant. Primulas, Cinerarias, and Cyolamens will do 
better in cold frames now. Keep the soil moist, but do 
not over-water. In shifting on Primulas, sink them so 
that the stalks of the leaves rest closely on the soil. This 
keeps them firmly in position. Sow seeds of Calceolarias 
in a pan and place in a close frame. 

Stove. 

Where it is necessary to grow either flowering or foliage 
plants in comparatively small pots, a solution of some 
artificial stimulant will be necessary to keep the plants in 
the best possible condition. Standee’s, Olay’s, and 
Ichthemic guano are all good for the purpose. Begin 
with half an ounce to the gallon of water, and give it 
once a week. Cuttings oi foliage plants, such as Crotons, 
Dracaenas, Fious, «fco., will root quickly now in a brisk 
bottom-heat. Shade Gloxinias and Aohunenes from bright 
sunshine. They will last longer if moved to a oooler house 
now. A good oollection of Gloxinias makes a very 
interesting sight when grouped together, with small Ferns 
dropped in here and there. Leaf-cuttings of choioe varie¬ 
ties may be taken whenever a leaf can be spared. They 
are are not dittioult to strike in a close, warm frame. 
Insert the stalks in sandy peat and leaf-mould, and keep 
moist and shaded. Bulbs will form at the base of the 
stalk that will make flowering plants next year. It will 
be best to let fires go out in the daytime now ; in foot, 
except on cold nights, fires will hardly be required now for 
the usual run of stove plants. I have given up fires, and 
it is rare for the thermometer to fall below GO degs., and 
fires often do more harm than good after July sets in. Shift 
on Poinsettias, Euphorbias, and other spring-struok plants 
intended for winter-flowering. All of these and winter¬ 
flowering stuff generally will do better in pits shaded from 
bright sunshine during the hottest part of the day. 
Allamandas opening their blossoms may be helped with 
liquid-manure. Aphelandras and Clerodendrons are very 
bright and effective when well done; but are not so 
common as they were years ago. Another old plant, 
Kus8ellia juncea, is a pretty thing to train against a wall 
where the light falls on it. Elegant sprays for cutting 
may be obtained during summer. Euphorbia splendens 
is another old plant which will do good work planted out 
at the back of the stove, and trained to the wall. The 
flowers are small, and especially valuable for button-hole 
bouquets. They are freely produced Drettv well all the 
year round when planted out in a warm position Well- 
grown plants of Anthurium Scherzerianum have much 
deoorative value. They are strong-rooting, but must have 
rough peat, charcoal, and a porous oompost generally, 
and the orown should be kept well up. The seeds ripen 
freely, but seedlings are often inferior in the size and 
substance of their blossoms; therefore, the best varieties 
must be increased by division of the crowns, which may 
be done when the plants are repotted. 

Perns Under Glass. 

Open out specimen plants, so that the fronds, as they 
develop, may fall gracefully over the sides of the pots. 
Some of the heavy fronds of Adiantum Farleyense will 
require to be supported with small sticks, especially if the 
plants have to be taken out of the house for any purpose. 
Adiantum Williams! will make a good specimen in a com¬ 
paratively short time. Both of these do famously in 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
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boskets suspended from the roof under a thin shade. 
Prick off seedling Ferns 1 inch apart in light sandy soil. 
Among others the Bird’s-nest Fern (Asplenium Nidus-avis) 
are easily raised from spores, and possess a good deal of 
deoorative value in small pots, being so distinot in 
character from Ferns generally. Tree-Ferns are noble 
objects in a large house; but are useless to the small 
grower, though Dicksonia antarotica may be kept for some 
years in a moderate sized house, even after it has obtained 
some 2 feet or 3 feet length of stem. Lomaria gibba is a 
pretty Tree-like Fern, smaller in habit of growth than the 
Oicksonias, Cyatheas, and others of the Australian Tree- 
Ferns. It suooeeds well in sandy loam in well drained 
pots, requiring more heat in winter than is usually found 
in a cool greenhouse. This species is easily raised in 
quantity from spores, and little plants in large 60-sized 
pots are useful for table work, or to fill small vases in the 
rooms. 

Window Gardening. 

What a beautiful basket-plant the Campanula garganioa 
makes now ! The flowers are not so large os Campanula 
Barrelieri; but they are more numerous, ana of a 
pale-blue oolour. The plants are easily propagated by 
division in spring, or from seeds and cuttings of the young 
shoots. Foliage plants and Ferns are often used to fill in 
the fire-places of the room after fires are discontinued, 
and very beautiful they are ; but the difficulty is to get 
materials that will la9t. The green-leaved Drachmas are 
very lasting, and these may easily be raised from seeds 
sown in spring. Cyperus alternifolius is another green¬ 
leaved plant that will do for the background, and for 
oolour Dracaena terminalis and Fteris argyrea are both 
useful, and not difficult to keep in oondition. Smaller 
Mosses and Ferns will oome in useful to face up with. 
The principal point in their management is the watering. 
Often they get too much water and turn sickly. When the 
roots are oovered with Moss, or hidden by foliage in a oool 
position, it is surprising how small a quantity of water 
such plants require. 

Outdoor Garden. 

This is a good time to put flowering shrubs, when the 
blossoms have faded, into a more symmetrical condition by 
the removal of straggling branches. Lilacs, Syringas, 
and other things which have become unwieldy, may be 
reduced in size now better than any other time. A little 
attention should be given annually, and then weeding out 
a branch here and there will keep all trim without any 
loss of effectiveness in the matter of blossoms. Get in the 
pipings of choice Pinks. Handlights or vlastes of some 
kind are essential to a good strike. Set the lights on the 
shady side of a rather low fence. I like this position better 
than near a lofty wall for the work of striking cuttings, 
os in such a spot the temperature is too low for rapid 
progress. Commence layering Carnations as soon as the 
grass gets a little firm. July is the best month for layer¬ 
ing Carnations to obtain strong plants. Pansy cuttings 
also should be taken os soon as young shoots can be 
had. Those young growths arising from the centre of the 
plants make the best cuttings. Follow up the disbudding 
of Roses where very fine blooms are required. Stop the 
grosj shoots of vigorous growers to induce late buds to 
form, and keep down insects by using scapy-water or any 
other suitable cleanser. There will be a good deal of work 
now in staking up those plants which require support, and 
pegging down others of trailing habit. Lawns will require 
moving weekly now. Remove the dead flowers from 
Oriental Poppies, German Irises, and other plants whose 
beauty is over. The German Irises make a grand show 
whilst they last; but their beauty is soon over. Still, 
their hardiness and effectiveness when not in blossom 
renders their planting desirable Take up Tulips as soon 
as the growth is quite ripe. The beds will come in for 
pricking out seedling Pansies. Salt or other weed 
destroyers should be used on walks in dry weather. Use 
the hoe weekly among flowering plants. A loose surface 
ohecks evaporation. 

Fruit Garden. 

In many gardens, in spite of the Arotio weather of the 
middle of May, there are more Pears, Apples, and Plums 
on the trees than should be allowed to remain, and the 
sooner the necessary thinning is done the better. Keep 
the shoots of young vigorous wall-trees trained to the wall; 
but the shreds or ties should be loosely placed. Nail or 
tie in young wood of Peoohes and Plums, and remove the 
breastwood from Plums, Pears, and Cherries on walls; 
but do not cut back too near the base. Leave four leaves 
or buds, thus ensuring the dormancy of the base buds. 
Begin with robust, vigorous trees first. Those trees which 
are not making much wood should be left for a time, and 
there will probably be shoots upon the stronger ones 
that may be left with advantage till the autumn. The 
principle of cutting off every green twig at the same 
time, merely for the purpose of giving an even surface of 
foliage, is not a sound one. No time should be lost in 
layering the Strawberry-runners for early foroing. It is 
better to keep the plants for the production of these 
runners distinct from the fruiting-beds by setting apart, 
say, a row of each kind, and picking the blossoms off. These 
rows should be componed of young plants. The bright 
sunshine of the last few days has helped everything on 
under glass. The syringe or engine must be used daily in 
the Peach-house to keep the foliage clean until the fruits 
begin to ripen; then more air and a drier condition of 
things will be required. It will be necessary to go over 
Grapes a second time in the late home to make sure of 
the berries being sufficiently thinned to keep well after 
they are ripe. Very careful ventilation is necessary now 
to ensure perfect health in the foliage, without which the 
Grapes will not be in flrst-rate condition. Keep down 
lateral growth by a weekly pinching of the shoots to one 
leaf, rubbing off all laterals below the bunoh. This is 
a good season to help the late Grapes with some artificial 
fertiliser. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow Coleworts to fill up spare comers by-and-bye. 
Plant out Broccoli and other winter Greens in quantity. 
Celery also should be got in for late use. Where there is 
land enough the single-row system is best; but a good 
deal of useful Celery may be obtained from a small plot of 
land by adopting the bed system, which consists in taking 
out a wide trench, 0 feet or more wide, placing in a layer 
of manure, mixing it with the soil beneath, and setting 
out the plants aoross the trench in rows 1 foot apart and 
9 inches in the rows. Scatter a little short manure over 


the surface of the soil after the Celery is planted. Old 
Mushroom-beds do well for this work, keeping the so 
moist and saving labour in watering. Weeds have bee 
more than usually troublesome lately, especially in gar¬ 
dens where neglect has crept in. There is nothing for it 
but to attack them vigorously with the hoe when small, and 
by handweeding after that stage is passed. One thing is 
oertain, if the weeds are not kept down, nothing but ruin 
to the vegetable crops will ensue. Mulch Peas and 
Scarlet Runners, Cauliflowers, and any other crop that 
suffers from heat and drought. Lettuces, for instance, are 
much benefited from having a thin stratum of manure 
placed over their roots. Sow a row or two of William First 
or some other early Pea to obtain a late crop. Dwarf 
French Beans should be sown now on the early border ; 
or, at least, in some open, sunny position. Work among 
Tomatoes will now be constant. To keep them in good 
oondition plants under glass should be gone over twice a 
week to remove side shoots. The ventilation of the house 
now must be as perfect os possible. Stuffiness will lead to 
disease. It will be better to leave a little air on all night 
now, just sufficient to keep up a gentle circulation 
without lowering the temperature over much. Span- 
roofed houses should be ventilated on the south side. 
Peg out the ground shoots of Vegetable Marrow’s, and 
encourage with liquid-manure. These, like everything 
else, are backward this season. Plant out and sow 
Lettuces and other salad plants. Rampion forms a 
useful addition to the salad bowl. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

There are a number of fine-flowering shrube that with a 
little care may be induced to thrive capitally, on the whole, 
in most town gardens, and it is a pity that these are not 
made more use of. The Rhododendrons, lor instance, if 
planted in good soil, and the foliage is kept clean by fre¬ 
quent overhead washings, will not only live, but make 
healthy growth and flower tolerably well for some years in 
most urban localities, and the numerous beautiful varieties 
of Azalea mollis suoceed almost as well in suburban neigh¬ 
bourhoods as in the country. Then the Arbutus is one of 
the very beet town trees, i hough of slow growth, and re¬ 
quiring time to attain anything like a respectable size ; 
Skimmias flourish almost equally as well os the well- 
known Euonymus; the Eecallonia and CotoneaBter do 
well on walls where the air is not loo heavily smoko-laden, 
and, lastly, Cistus lodaniferus and some others grow and 
flower capitally almost anywhere. Among deciduous sub¬ 
jects there is nothing more beautiful than Weigela rosea 
and the other varieties of this charming shrub, and one of 
the most floriferous plants I ever saw' grew in a garden at 
Greenwich. Althaia frutex (Hibiscus) is now well known 
os a capital town plant, though it requires an open posi¬ 
tion to do well, with light and well drained soil. The 
Syringa, or Mock Orange (Pbiladelphus), as well as most 
of the Lilacs, and all the beautiful but, alas! too rare, 
shrubby Spiraeas thrive excellently, and so do the double- 
flowered Cherries and Plums, the Ribes, Leyoesteria for- 
mosa, and several more, exoept, perhaps, in the very 
smokiest localities ; but in small towns or the suburbs of 
large ones they may and should be planted freely. The 
Sumach grows freely anywhere and in almost anything, 
but in very bad places does not flower at all well. Many 
herbaceous plants, too, are now in bloom, and when well 
arranged produce a fine effect. In fact, though the list is 
limited as compared with that from which one may select 
where the air is pure, there are plenty of available sub¬ 
jects for even the smokiest of districts; all that is neces¬ 
sary is to find out what is best suited to the particular 
situation or aspect, and other oonditions, and then ascer¬ 
tain how to treat each individual for the best. Seedliug 
Chinese Primroses for winter-flowering ought to be trans¬ 
ferred immediately from the seed-pan or store-box to small 
pots. Keep them close in a oold frame for a week, then 
gradually inure to free ventilation, but shade lightly from 
strong sun at all times. Seed of Cinerarias and herbaceous 
Calceolaries may be sown now, but for the first the end of 
the month is usually time enough, as in town air the plants 
cannot be got into bloom very early. Place the pans on 
ashes under a frame or handlight in a cool and shady spot, 
and keep constantly moist. B. 0. R. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from July 4 th 
to July Ilf h. 

I am very particular now in the early ventilation of vine¬ 
ries. As soon as the sun raises the temperature a little, air is 
given sufficient to prevent moisture gathering on the 
berries. A little more lateral growth has been let on Lady 
Downe's and Madresfleld Court Vines to prevent!scalding. 
At least, plenty of foliage, with early and free ventilation, 
is the best cure for scalding, where it has existed, or to 

6 revent its appearance. Mulched Peas and Scarlet 
unner Beans with rather long manure. This, with an 
occasional watering, will keep them in good condition. 
Just made another sowing—the last one for the season— 
of Peas, an early kind being selected. These have followed 
the early Potatoes on the south border. Thinned Salsafy 
and Chicory. Removed flowers from Seakale and Rhu¬ 
barb. Discontinued cutting Asparagus; in fact, the 
weakest beds have not been cut from since the first week 
i nJune. shall compensate for this late cutting by a free 
use of liquid-manure; or, if rain is likely to oome soon 
shall apply lohthemio guano, and leave the rains to deal 
with it. Finished planting out Arum Lilies in good soil 
first taking off all side shoots and planting them separately. 
Commenced the summer-pruning of wall-trees, taking m 
band first those trees whioh are producing much wood, 
and cutting back to four buds from the base. Only the 
strongest shoots will be shortened now. Thus a severe 
check is avoided, and the trees are not covered again im¬ 
mediately with a cloud of soft spray. Some judgment 
is requlrkl for this work. There must be an outlet some¬ 
where for growth, and if all the shoots are cut back, the 
buds of the spurs will start again ; but by leaving the 
weakest of the young growths unshortened, this exoite- 
inent is avoided for some little time, at any rate. Pegged 
down Ve rbe nas, Heliotropes, &c., in the flower garden. Hoed 
up weeds everywhere. Mulched between rows of Lettuoes 
with manure. Sowed more Endive, Radishes, and 
Mustard and Cress. Planted out Celery and Leeks. Sowed 
Turnips and planted out Broccoli. These latter have been 
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planted in firm ground without any other cultivation than 
a deep hoeing and raking. A dressing of soot had been 
given previous to the hoeing. Mulched ground between 
Vegetable Marrows and Kidge Cucumbers. Afterwards 
gave a soaking of sewage, and pegged out the shoots. 
Dusted spring-sown Onions with soot just before a shower 
of rain. Trained Tomatoes, and pinched back side shoots. 
All the borders in the houses have been mulched with 
manure to save watering. Thinned l ears on walls, remov¬ 
ing only the small and deformed fruits now. Sha’l go over 
them again later on. Mulched Apricots on aouth wa'ls 
with manure. Earthed up late Potatoes. Picked seed- 
pods from choice Rhododendrons, and mulched the beds 
with old leaf-mould. Tied up Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and 
other things which might be blown over should theie be 
much wind. Roses budded last year, and that have made 
strong growths, have had a stake put to each one to prevent 
the wind blowing them out. Thinned out the young 
shoots from the base of Raspberry plantations, so that 
light and air can penetrate to ripen the wood and fruit. Top- 


or September, and will flower very freely all 
through the winter months. They require a 
greenhouse temperature, and would die if ex¬ 
posed to frost; and they also die oft’ at the neck 
if placed in a low temperature and damp place 
in winter.—J. D. E. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A NOBLE HARDY LILY (L. GIGANTEUM). 
This most stately Lily is well worth the time 
and patience needed for its cultivation. Nothing 
can be more striking than a bold group of it 
well placed in some secluded nook in a shrubbery 
or wood. The group shown in the engraving 


Giant Lily (Lilium giganteum) in a Sur e v garden. Engraved from a photograph. 


dressed Cucurobirs, and thir.ntd out young shoots, and 
stopped all the growths left- back to within one, or, at the 
most, two, leavts from the fruit. Earthed up and pegged 
out the last planted Melons. Shifted seedling plants of 
Primula obcoDica into 5-inoh pots. 


1016 .—Spiraeas and Chinese Primu 
las for next spring.—The first-named 
may either be planted out in the open borders, 
or they may be repotted and grown on during 
the reat of the season that way. They will 
flower well either way if they have a good sup¬ 
ply of water at the roots. Those that are 
planted out should be lifted again and be re¬ 
potted in October. Spirteas are quite hardy, 
and may be plunged in the open until required 
for forcing. Chinese Prinuw^es should be jrown 
in frames, and they may rtrfJM-tcc 


stands in such a spot where garden merges into 
wood, and where the great Lilies—9 feet high— 
have as a background the natural growth of 
Scotoh Fir, Biroh, and Bracken. The plant is 
beautiful in all stages of growth, as the leaves 
are grand in the young state, and do not, as in 
the case of other Lilies, turn yellow as soon as 
the flowers are over, but remain in their broad, 
glossy beauty till late in the autumn. The soil 
that this Lily thrives best in is a prepared bed 
of sandy peat and leaf-mould, strengthened by 
a little rich loam, and, if wet, the spot selected 
for its growth should be efficiently drained.—J. 

“E. J.,” “ R. S.,” and another gentle- 
i man, who does not sign his name, have made en- 
' quiries this week about this Lily, as to its 
appearance, suitable place for it, &c., and we 


think we cannot give a better reply than by 
referring them to the note on and illustration 
of it here given.—E d. 


FLOWER GARDENS IN EARLY 
SUMMER. 

Early summer is one of the most delightful 
periods of the whole year in the garden, or 
rather it should be so, but even yet there still 
lingers among us a system, and one that is 
practised extensively too, that prevents good 
gardening. I mean the practice which we call 
“ bedding out,” or the annual planting of beds 
and borders with fleeting tender summer 
flowers. Our English summers are tardy in 
coming, and they prove all too short when here, 
and yet there are still those who are content 
to have their gardens just planted when they 
ought to be tilled with fragrant flowers. In 
such gardens June is often a flowerless month. 
By July the garden becomes passable; in 
August the flowers therein are about at their 
best, and it is fortunate indeed if there are not 
one or two little frosts in September, just suffi¬ 
ciently severe to cut things down and leave 
the garden almost bare during autumn, which 
generally proves most enjoyable as to weather. 
This is no overdrawn picture, but a deplorable 
fact, and one that is evident in many gardens, 
both great and small. I have been at various 
times into scores of places, and asked to see 
the flower garden, and generally all that 1 have 
been shown is the usual monotony of yellow, 
red, and blue, in mixture, of a few tender plants, 
but not a single hardy one. These, if to be 
found at all, were in some out-of-the-way border. 
There are many gardens that are happy excep¬ 
tions to the above, but more of them are wanted. 

Hardy plants were never more popular 
than they are at the present time, and with 
their flowers alone we may make a hundred 
dissimilar gardens, whereas one of the greatest 
faults of the “ bedded-out ” gardens is their simi¬ 
larity to each other, the same few things being 
used in nearly all of them ; and often the same 
lines and pattern arrangements are copied and 
reproduced in a dozen or more adjacent places. 
I know there are those who will have, at any 
cost or price, weak floral imitations of the 
carpet on the floor of their rooms or the paper 
on the walls ; and otherB will have those harsh 
contrasts and vulgar, gaudy masses of colour. 
But then this is not true flower-gardening, and 
there are plenty who have only accepted it as an 
alternative who would quickly and gladly drop 
it if they could clearly see their way to some¬ 
thing better. When I was a boy I was told 
that a knowledge of geometry was necessary 
before I could be successful at flower-gardening ; 
but I find now that the less we have to do with 
lines, squares, circles, or patterns of any de¬ 
scription, the better the result and the more 
natural the garden. This, of course, applies to 
the arrangement of the flowers. A garden 
may, and often must, by reason of its 
situation, be formal, but we need not add to its 
formality, but rather tone it down by informal 
planting. This is digressing, however, from 
the subject ; but it leads up to what I want to 
point out—namely, that many gardens were 
made according to a popular notion that the 
flower-garden snould exist as a thing by itself, 
and the plants were brought to it, at least such 
as would flourish under the prevailing condi¬ 
tions. Now wc are learning to take some of the 
finer families of hardy plants to the spots in the 
garden where they would be most likely to do 
best, and there to arrange them simply and 
naturally in pretty associations, and if our selec¬ 
tions of hardy plants are properly made, only in 
the dullest months of the year will our gardens 
be flowerleas, and the present time will bring its 
hosts of lovely flowers. No comparison can be 
made between the tender flowers of summer 
bedding, now often drooping their heads beneath 
a drying, scorching sun, and the hardy flowers 
that revel in its warmth and brightness. There 
is no flower more massive, effective, and beauti¬ 
ful than the 

Thee P.eonies, and what a variety there is 
among them ! whilst the herbaceous Peonies 
coming into perfection a little later are some of 
the grandest flowers of early summer. The 
Pyrethrums, again, how glorious they are ! so 
effective in the garden, and valuable for cutting. 
There is no need to pay high prices for named 
varieties. Procure j^ftk|3|t ft Jpejed from a good 
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source, and you will obtain great beauty and 
exceeding variety. Irises, too, are grand in 
June. The season of this flower now extends 
nearly round the year, but it is in June when 
the finer forms of I. germanica and some of the 
nobler species come into flower that we recog¬ 
nise their worth. These are but a few examples 
of flowers now at their best. I might compile 
a very long list of hardy flowers now in Beason, 
and it is these that must be planted boldly by those 
who desire gay gardens at seasons when the garden 
is most enjoyable. In the true flower garden 
we may have gayness, variety, beauty of form, 
fragrance, and many other cbarms born of an 
assemblage of plants whose flowers are ever 
coming and going in due time and season. We 
should know no such thing as a blank, and never 
have bare brown Boil in beds and borders at 
midsummer, when all the face of the earth is 
smiling and gay with leaf and blossom, and the 
profuse beauty of field and meadow is showing 
up our own futile efforts at flower gardening. 


942. — WGodlice in an old garden.— 
The creatures which are infesting your garden 
are certainly woodlice. You should encourage 
toads, which eat great numbers of them. You 
can trap them by laying small garden-pots on 
their Bides, half filled with dry Moss, and baited 
at the bottom with a piece of Potato, or by lay¬ 
ing pieces of slate or tile about, under which 
the creatures can creep. Watering the ground 
well will cause them to seek these shelters. 
Examine the traps every morning. Phosphorus 
paste, spread on pieces of scooped-out Potatoes, 
is said to be very effective in poisoning them.— 
G. S. S. 

923.— Sowing Pansy-seed.— Pansy-seed 
of any of the sections—Show, Fancy, or Tufted 
—should be sown in boxes of light soil, placed in 
a greenhouse or cold frame during July, or up 
to the 15th August. Later than the last date is 
not advisable. The plants will be ready for 
planting-out by April, and will bloom well during 
June and July. When planting out, the plants 
should be carefully lifted with small balls of 
earth to them, which will give them a good start. 
The soil after setting out should be made pretty 
firm, as the Pansy does best when the soil is 
well around its roots. —Penelope. 


998.— Perennial Galllardias.— Perennial 
Gaillardias will grow from cuttings, and the 
best cuttings are the young shoots which spring 
up round the base of the old plants after plant¬ 
ing ; but I think the best way of working up a 
stock of the best varieties is to take up the 
plants in autumn and remove all the young 
shoots with roots attached. For making new 
beds, of course, young plants can be raised 
easily from seeds, but seedlings will not come 
true.—E. H. 


-Certainly; these useful plants can be increased by 

means of cuttings, which should be taken off in August or 
September, and rooted in sandy soil In a oold frame.— 
B. O. R. 

1017.—Dividing double Pyrethrums. 

—It was an error to divide these in October 
and plant them out in the open borders. The 
best time is in the spring, when they have made 
some growth. They are always propagated by 
division, and a large stool will part out into a 
dozen or a score of good plants, which will 
flower fairly well the first year, but, if left undis¬ 
turbed, much better the next. They like good, 
rich Boil to grow in, and deep, substantial loam 
to sustain them through the flowering period, 
but should be watered freely if dry weather sets 
in.—J. D. E. 

-The best time to divide these is as soon as they have 

done flowering. They will require water till established ; 
but with care there need not be any losses. The autumn 
is ths worst time to divide. Spring Is better than autumn. 
—E. H. 


996.— Culture of Daffodils. —The Daffo¬ 
dil is one of the easiest of garden plants to grow, 
and, with a few unimportant exceptions, it may 
be managed well in any garden. All the finest 
species and varieties of Narcissus may be planted 
in the flower borders, and if left alone they will 
flower better the second and third years than 
they do the first. They like good, deep soil, 
and they do better in clayey loam than they do 
in light land. When planted in clayey loam they 
make a better growth in May ; but I plant the 
bulbs in some light soil over the clayey loam. 
They should be watered if the leaves are likely 
to fade prematurely; th^y 6 j bi^Li flight, dry 




soils, and the bulbs are poor in quality for that 
reason. After the third year it is better to lift 
and replant them again. Some varieties pro¬ 
pagate themselves very freely. I bought three 
bulbs of the fine variety, Sir Watkin, when it 
was sent out about six or seven years ago, and I 
believe from those three that I cannot have less 
than three hundred now. All the fine things, 
such as Horsfieldi, Emperor, Empress, Princeps, 
Maximus, Barri conspicus, Leeds! ,Gem, Made¬ 
leine de Graaff, &c., may be propagated freely 
by merely lifting and replanting the bulbs every 
second or third year. Lift them when the leaves 
fade, and do not keep them long out of the 
ground.—J. D. E. 

1000 .— Treatment of lawns.— The beat 
way to improve poor lawns is to manure them 
liberally in winter. A dressing of nitrate of 
soda and guano in equal parts, 4 lb. to the square 
rod, applied in showery weather, or else watered 
in, would be useful now. When the mowing- 
machine is used, take the box off and let the 
Grass remain on as a mulch.—E. H. 

- With anything like a decent turf to 

start with there is little or no trouble in secur¬ 
ing and maintaining a beautiful sward ; but cer¬ 
tain conditions are necessary, and it is a weari¬ 
some and often hopeless task to try to make 
anything of foul Grass on a badly-drained site. 
In my opinion good drainage is the first con¬ 
sideration. I have seen good turf on an imper¬ 
vious and undrained bottom ; but it is the excep¬ 
tion, and such Grass never wears well. Free 
drainage being provided, let the surface-soil be 
moderately light, fine, and yet porous, and rich, 
yet perfectly sweet, to a depth of 4 inches or 
6 inches, and Grass will grow on it to perfec¬ 
tion. The best way to get rid of bare patches 
and a thin plant is to give a top-dressing of some 
fine, light, and rich soil, such as road-sweepings, 
leaf-mould, or well-rotted manure, mixed with 
sandy loam, or the like, in the early spring, 
scattering a little fresh Grass-seed on all the 
bare places at the same time. An occasional 
sprinkling on of soot, or any fine'-burnt material, 
is also excellent. Nitrate of soda, again, is, 
perhaps, the best of all fertilisers for Grass, and 
if sprinkled on the turf at the rate of about 
1 $ lb. per rod once or twice during the growing 
season, a vast improvement in the strength, 
closeness, and colour of the Grass will quickly 
be perceived. Moss is the result of imperfect 
drainage, and weeds usually that of poverty.— 
B. C. R. 

1009. — Stocks for spring blooming.— 
The best Stock for spring blooming is the East 
Lothian Intermediate. The seeds should be 
sown in July, and the seedlings Bhould be planted 
out in August or early in September in good soil, 
so that they may become well established before 
the winter; but even then in severe weather 
many plants are killed. Any good nurseryman 
or seedsman can supply seeds; but, as a rule, 
not more than half the plants produce double 
blooms. There are white, purple, and scarlet 
varieties. Many gardeners grow a number of 
plants in pots and preserve them in cold frames 
during winter.—J. D. E. 

- The Brompton or Intermediate Stock is 

usually grown for spring blooming, and should 
be sown early in July and transplanted in 
autumn. It is a good plan to pot up a few of 
the best plants and winter them in a cold frame, 
covered with mats in frosty weathy. Last 
winter most of the Brompton Stocks were killed 
by the frosts where unprotected.—E. H. 

1010 . — Transplanting Irises. — The 

German Irises are very accommodating, both in 
the matter of transplanting, and also as regards 
position, but the English and most of the other 
Irises do best in some open situation. These 
should be transplanted when the bulbs have 
ripened their growth. For most of them annual 
transplantation is not necessary; but they 
should be taken up every two years or so as the 
bulbs get crowded and the flowers come smaller. 
-E. H. 


1002.— Heating by hot-water.— I have used a 
good many boilersTn my time; but the boilers I have now 
are oheck end caddies, fitted with Galloway tubes, and for 
economy and efficiency I do not think these can be beaten 
when properly set.— E. H. 

- I presume there will be some 500 or 600 

feet of 4-inch piping altogether. To heat this 
amount of piping, I should recommend a. saddle 
boiler with water-way end, two side exits into 


flues, and a water-way mid-feather on each side. 
These are usually made in cast-iron, and with 
a little care they are equal to the best wrought- 
iron boilers, and I have found them superior to 
any other form of this excellent type for moder¬ 
ate lengths of piping.—B. C. R. 


THU KITOHBN GABDHN. 

SEASONABLE KITCHEN GARDEN 
NOTES. 

The present is a busy time in the kitchen garden, 
for on the utiUsingof every day and foot of ground 
depends the supply of produce to carry one 
through next winter. There is always a great 
press of work at this date, when the flower- 
garden planting takes a deal of time ; but crops 
of the useful kind should not be allowed to take 
any injury from the extra demands of the 
ornamental parts. The crops needing special 
attention now are 

Potatoes, which, in the dull showery weather 
we have been experiencing here, are likely to get 
overgrown with weeds, unless the hoe is kept 
well plied whenever the surface is dry enough, 
and moulding up must be done before the haulm 
falls over. Few crops suffer quicker from neglect 
than Potatoes. 

Cauliflowers. —The earliest planted crop 
will now be forming heads, and the leaves 
should be broken down to keep the flower as 
white as possible. Successional crops Bhould be 
put out from the spring sowing, and a large 
breadth of that excellent autumn vegetable 
called Autumn Giant Cauliflower. 

Broccoli and Winter Greens, if at all 
crowded in the seed-bed, Bhould be pricked out 
about 6 inches apart. If the land is not at 
liberty for their reception, when Potatoes are 
planted extra distances from row to row, to 
allow of these kind of crops being also set out 
between, they should be planted directly they 
are large enough, as nothing is so detrimental as 
crowding in the seed-bed. 

Scarlet Runner Beans sown now usually 
prove an invaluable crop late in the autumn. 
In light dry soils it is advisable to take out a 
trench as if for Celery, and after digging into 
the bottom a good coating of rich manure, return 
the soil, so as to leave it just below the ordinary 
level, for the convenience of retaining the water, 
if drought prevails for any length of time. 

Vegetable Marrows have thus far made but 
slow progress, owingto the general coldness of the 
weather ; but where they have been helped by 
a little bottom-heat they have made much moie 
progress, and anyone planting late crops now 
may greatly accelerate growth by digging out a 
trench and filling it with any kind of fermenting 
material, such as the short Grass from lawns, 
which even in a small quantity will germinate 
a brisk heat. This should be covered over with 
the soil, and then the plants may be set out. 

Ridge Cucumbers require similar treatment 
to the above, and are very prolific when well 
treated. The finest crops I have ever seen were 
grown by a cowman, who had large stacks of 
manure, on which he used to spread a foot thick 
of good soil, and after it had got warmed through 
he would sow the seed in patches about a yard 
apart, and the large body of rich manure would 
retain its heat all through the summer, and 
hundreds of Cucumbers could be cut at a time 
from these beds. 

Asparagus should not be cut after the longest 
day, for unless it gets a fairly long season of 
growth for the tops to grow and ripen off the 
crowns will suffer and next year’s “grass ” will be 
small. A little salt put on the beds now will 
help the growth and keep down weeds. 

Late Peas may still be sown, and either the 
tall Marrow sorts or the earliest dwarf kinds, 
such as American Wonder, are the best for sow¬ 
ing. Where sticks can be had there is nothing 
equal to the tall Marrows for flavour. 

Salads require constant attention from this 
date, as a good supply can only be assured 
by having Bmall successional sowings of each 
kind made at least every fortnight. Cos Lettuces 
and Cabbage sown thinly, and thinned out 
where too thick, is the readiest way of having 
plenty of them. Sow Radishes on a cool, 
shady border, and keep always moist. Mustard 
and Cress may be treated the same, and with 
Cucumbers from the frames, the materials for 
a good salad will always be available. 

Qrigiral froi#v Groom, Gotport. 
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A GOOD WINTER GREEN. 

Scotch Kale. 

One of the hardiest of winter Greens, and about 
the last to run to seed, is the Tall Green or Scotch 
Kale (here figured) and its intermediate and 
dwarf forms ; and this has been a specially valu- 



Tall Scotch Kale. 


able vegetable in such a season as the last winter 
was, when Greens were reduced to a minimum. 
Seeds sown about the second week in May, and 
the seedlings planted out after early or between 
late Potatoes—where seed has not been sown 
plants cun generally be purchased—will be quite 
forward enough to make good, compact, and 
hardy plants by the time winter sets in, and 
the opener and hardier they are grown the safer 
they will be from excessive frosts. The heads 
or crowns may be cut towards the latter part 
of the winter, for I always use up all tender 
Cabbage Sprouts and similar Greens as long as 
they are procurable, and after the tops of these 
hardy Kales are cut off they they will quickly 
become furnished with side-sprouts that are 
amongst the most delicious eating of all the 
Brassica tribe, and they continue to produce 
them without running to seed as long as Sprouts 
are in request. As soon as the spring Cabbages 
become plentiful the stalks may be dug up, 
and the ground prepared for succeeding crops. 


The Scarlet Runner Bean in the 
town garden. —This is one of the few vege¬ 
tables that may be grown successfully in a con¬ 
fined town garden, almost as well as in the 
country, and the produce is always acceptable. 
Sow the seed in May or June, and place sticks 
or strings for the twining stems to climb on. The 
soil should be good—well worked and rich— 
and in a fine season plenty of tender pods may 
be gathered, but they do not set well when the 
weather is either cold and wet or very dry. 
Independent of their utility, the plants, when in 
full bloom, are highly ornamental, especially if 
a few seeds of the White Runner and “ Painted 
Lady ” be intermixed with the Scarlet, and 
may be employed for hiding bare fences and other 
unsightly objects with good effect. Water the 
plants well in dry weather, and nip out the 
point* as soon as they reach the top of the sticks 
or strings. —C. 

995.— Sea-sand for a Carrot-bed.— Sea-sand may 
be usefully applied to ground intended for Carrots, 
especially if the land is heavy. The dressing: should be 
proportioned to the character of the soil.—E. H. 

- Yes, especially if the soil is naturally of 

at all a heavy or close description sea-sand may 
be plentifully mixed with it with advantage, 
ana particularly near the surface. Carrots 
thrive best in a light sandy material, and being, 
if not actually a maritime plant, at least found 
more plentifully in a wild state near the sea than 
inland, the small proportion of salt will most 
certainly do good.—B. C. R. 

1021.—Burnt or charred earth for 
Tomatoes. —These plants undoubtedly enjoy 
burnt earth at all stages of their growth, and 
you may mix the material referred to—viz , 
burnt soil from the top of a brick kiln—freely 
with the compost in which they are potted or 
planted out in with thefTjelTt Jesuits,,.#-Aow- 
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ever, much of such granular ballast be used with 
the soil in small pots, it will render this unduly 
porous and necessitate constant watering, so 
that I should advise you to sift out the rougher 
portion, using only the fine, and not more than 
a fifth or sixth part of it at this stage. The 
rougher stuff makes the best of drainage. To 
the soil for planting out you may add as much 
as a third or half the part to the loam, &c., 
especially if at all heavy or stiff. This I am 
doing myself this year, and so far with good 
results.—B. 0. R. 

1004.— Replanting Asparagus. — Better 
not remove the plants in autumn. Leave them 
till the buds are moving in spring, say in April. 
Do the work carefully, leaving every root as 
far as possible uninjured, and have some rich, 
mellow compost to put round the roots when 
placed in position, and see that they are well sup¬ 
plied with moisture through the spring. Cut 
very sparingly, if at all, the next season.—E. H. 

999. -Early Cabbage for market. — Ellam’a 
Early is a great favourite with growers for market os an 
early maturing variety, and deservedly so. Another equally 
fine early variety is Sutton’s Earliest, which I can strongly 
recommend.— B. C. It. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

941.—Climber for small greenhouse. 

—“ F. J.” has a large number of fine-flowering 
climbers to select from for the position he 
names. A plant of Passifiora Constance Elliot 
would be a fine choice, and is easily grown, 
while it gives a large quantity of lovely sweet- 
scented flowers. The New Zealand Clematis 
(C. indivisa lobata) is another beautiful climber, 
and is easily grown. A plant of Marcchal Niel 
Rote would also suit the position, but it re¬ 
quires a little more care than the afore-named ; 
still, it is not difficult to grow. Lapageria 
rosea is another grand climber, not difficult to 
grow, aud the white variety (L. alba) is one of 
the loveliest of climbing plants. My selection 
would be the Passifiora. — Penelope. 

1024 —Crop for a span roofed house. 
&C —There are few things of a saleable charac¬ 
ter that would do well with forced Strawberries, 
except, perhaps, a batch of Cucumbers, which 
might be growing up the roof while the Straw¬ 
berries were ripening on the shelves. But I 
should prefer to fill the house entirely with the 
latter, growing them on high stages near the 
glass, and when done with clear out and start 
a fresh crop. Tomatoes are usually grown in 
new vineries until the canes begin fruiting, for 
both a roomy, lofty structure, 20 feet to 30 feet 
in width, is to be preferred to small or low 
houses.—B. C. R. 

1018.— Treatment of young Cycla¬ 
mens. —The l>681 time to sow the seeds is in 
August, and the young plants may be grown on 
in a frame until it becomes too cola in the 
autumn, when they should be placed in a heated 
greenhouse and grown on slowly through the 
winter. They do best in a warm greenhouse, 
and will form strong flowering plants by the fol¬ 
lowing winter. A temperature of 65 degs. in 
winter was too much for the Cyclamens in ques¬ 
tion. I would place these plants now in an ordi¬ 
nary garden frame or a brick pit. Admit air 
freely to them. They should be repotted into 
5-inch pots. I would also remove the flowers, as 
they are not wanted now, and the plants will 
most likely blossom again in the winter or early 
spring, which is their usual time.—J. D. E. 

997.—Culture of Iresines —This plant 
is generally planted in lines and borders in the 
flower-garden where the bedding-out system is 
in vogue. I. Herbsti and I. Lindeni are the 
two most frequently used. The first-named is 
a native of South Brazil, and the latter of 
Ecuador ; but they are both rather tender, and 
should not be planted out until June. They 
are easily propagated by cuttings in August, aud 
should be wintered in a warm greenhouse. They 
can also be freely propagated in spring, but 
green-fly is very troublesome to them, as well as 
the red-spider in hot weather. The plants 
ought to be fumigated with Tobacco before they 
are placed out-of-doors.—J. D. E. 

-In winter keep the stock plants on a shelf 

in a warm greenhouse near the glass, and as soon 
as there is a hot-bed at work in spring take off 
the tops and make them into cuttings. Every 
bit will strike. It is only a question of having 
warmth enough to raise them by the thousand if 


required. When I used these in large quantities 
I prepared slight hot-beds in frames and dib¬ 
bled in the cuttings 2 inches apart, and they 
made capital plants by bedding-out time ; but 
the Iresine is rather tender, and should not 
be planted out till June. The stock cuttings 
should be taken off in August, and they can either 
be wintered in the cutting-pots or potted off 
singly.—E. H. 

1005.— Treatment of Amaryllis bulbs.— They 
must be kept growing in a hot-house up to August, when 
they poos into the resting period. The plants ought then 
to receive more air, and not much water at the roots. In 
October, November, and December they must net have 
any water. They should be repotted and started iuto 
growth again in January.—J. D. E. 

- These flower best when the roots are not 

disturbed more than is absolutely necessary. 
They must, of course, be repotted sometimes, 
but, as before said, they flower best when dis¬ 
turbed as little as possible. Keep them well 
supplied with water till the growth is completed, 
and then gradually ripen them off, and stow 
them away in a corner of the greenhouse till 
signs of growths appear again. They will do 
very well in a cold frame during summer.— 
E. fl. 


NEGLECTED GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

SCARLET MlTRK-FLOWER (MlTRARIA COCCINKA). 
This is a dense-growing evergreen greenhouse 
plant that produces freely its handsome mitre¬ 
shaped scarlet flowers during the summer and 
autumn. It was introduced about the middle of 
the present century from San Carl de Chiloe, 
and is another of the number of handsome things 
comparatively neglected. It is more remarkable 
for the length of time it continues to produce a 
succession of flower than for opening them 
simultaneously, as in the case of most plants the 
blooming of which is of shorter duration. For 
this reason it is more suitable for general decora¬ 
tive purposes than for exhibiting. It is of com¬ 
paratively easy growth, and succeeds well in 
moderately close peat, containing a fair amount 
of fibre, with a good sprinkling of sand added. 
It is a tolerably quick grower when well 
managed, soon acquiring a useful size, and 
flowering freely in even a small state. This 
Mitraria strikes freely 

From cuttings of the young shoots, such as 
will be available about May from plants that 
have been cut back early in the spring. Put 
them an inch apart in moderate-sized pots ; kept 
moist, close, and shaded in a stove temperature, 



Scarle Mitre-flower (Mitraria ccooinea). 


they will root in a few’ weeks, when remove the 
propagating-glasses, but keep a moderately 
moist atmosphere, and give a little shade. Al>out 
the beginning of July move them singly into 
3 -inch pots, stopping the shoots, after which 
encourage growt&lfoyjfeerflfittgThe material on 
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, which they stand moist; syringe overhead in 
the afternoon when the house is shat up. After 
September comes in cease syringing and shading, 
and give more air. Keep through the winter at 
45 degs. in the night, and in March put them 
in 6-inch pots. After they have begun to grow 
in the new soil admit more air than in the pre¬ 
ceding season, syringe overhead daily, and keep 
the material on which they stand damp, with a 
little shade in bright weather. Again stop the 
shoots when a little growth has been made. En¬ 
courage growth during the summer as before, and 
in autumn assist them to get the wood ripened by 
the admission of more air and by a drier atmos¬ 
phere. Winter as in the preceding, and in 
March move into pots 3 inches larger than those 
they have hitherto occupied. This is a strong- 
rooted plant, and will bear the soil used in a 
moderately lumpy state ; mix the sand well with 
it previous to use. Put an inch of crocks for 
drainage, and ram the soil pretty firm. Cut 
back the shoots to a uniform length of 6 inches 
or 8 inches from where they were last stopped 
to, and tie them well out. The wood is of a 
somewhat weak character, and, consequently, 
will require a moderate number of sticks for 
support. Be sparing of water until the roots 
are at work in the new soil, and keep the atmos¬ 
phere a little close until the young growth 
begins to push ; after which admit more air in 
the early part of day. As the weather gets 
warm close the house with sun-heat, and damp 
overhead with the Byringe; at the same time 
keep the material on which they stand moist. 
Shade will not now be required, as in its largsr 
stages ; the plant will bear any amount of sun. 
As already stated, it is a 

Free-flowerer, producing its blooms from 
the current season’s shoots, yet this season’s 
growth will rather be to get the plants on in 
size than to produce flowers; consequently, 
about midsummer all the strongest should be 
again stopped, so as to cause them to break 
back. Continue to keep the branches well tied 
out, and also to use the syringe until the middle 
of August, when give more air night and day, 
so as to ripen up the growth, at the same time 
discontinue syringing and maintain a drier at¬ 
mosphere ; keep on this treatment through the 
autumn, merely guarding against too low a 
temperature on cold nights. Through the 
winter about 40 degs. in the night should be 
kept up, and no more water given at the roots 
than is necessary to preserve the soil in a 
healthy condition. About the end of March 
again repot, giving a 3-inch shift, in soil simi¬ 
lar to that which was advised the preceding 
season, stopping and tying-out the shoots as 
before. Let the treatment during the spring be 
in every way as recommended last year. By 
the end of July they will most likely begin to 
show flower ; as soon as the blooms make their 
appearance discontinue the use of the syringe, 
ana give plenty of air and light. When the 
bloom commences to open, the plants, if re¬ 
quired, may be placed in the conservatory, 
where they will keep on flowering for many 
weeks ; after which they can be removed to the 
greenhouse and wintered aB previously. It 
will be advisable at this time to go over them 
and shorten their shoots back, as this will be 
better done now, when the plants have attained 
some size, than in the spring, as heretofore. 
Give them another shift about the time advised 
the preceding seasons ; they should again have 
pots 3 inches larger, and be treated in every 
way as hitherto recommended as to potting, 
syringing overhead, and water at the roots; 
by the time of flowering they will have got to a 
useful size, and be found attractive. This 
Mitraria, from the free but somewhat weak 
habit of the shoots, requires cutting back after 
flowering to within 6 inches or 8 inches of the 
point whence the previous season’s growth has 
commenced. Fourteen-inch or 15-inch pots are 
large enough to grow even the largest plants in, 
as after they get into that size they may be 
kept in a free, healthy condition by the use of 
manure-water during the growing season. The 
plant is sometimes affected with red-spider, but 
if the syringing advised whilst in active growth 
is attended to, it will be kept in check. Should 
black thrips make its appearance fumigate with 
Tobacco, or syringe freely overhead with 
Tobacco-water. B. 

1014.— Killing moles.— 4 ' W. T." should shoot the 
moles whilst they are working, aiming »litt'e below the 
heap. The least noise frightens them. —H. J. Khir*. 
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LA2LIA LOBATA. 

This is the name of the flower sent by 
“J. W.,” and whilst agreeing with him 
that it is a very beautiful Orchid, I must still 
adhere to my opinion that it is a very shy- 
flowering one—a fact which may have been 
brought about through most of the plants in the 
country coming from the same batch. Now I 
think that, to popularise this species, we want 
some of our great Orchid importers to introduce 
a large quantity of plants that have been flower¬ 
ing freely in their native country. It is, how¬ 
ever, a somewhat difficult species to bring over 
here in numbers, aB it has been found only in 
one spot, in the neighbourhood of Rio, in Brazil; 
but the plant doubtless exists in other places, 
and I have little doubt but that there is yet a 
fine business to be done with this Orchid for 
the first finder of it in quantity, and, as I before 
noted, of a free-flowering variety. We once 
had a free-flowering variety and a very shy¬ 
flowering form ; the latter was a strong grower 
and a bold plant, and I know some time in the 
1850’s I had a plant of the latter variety, and 
although it grew well, yet I never once flowered 
it. It ultimately went into the collection of the 
celebrate4 Mr. John Bay, at Tottenham, and 
when the plants, which were sold at his death, 
came to the hammer, I then saw that my 
Lselia lobata had never flowered. Whilst 
the plant in question was under my care it 
grew well, and made a handsome-looking 
specimen, so it was not through weakness 
or ill-health that it did not produce bloom. 
At about the time I speak of a miserable 
bit of a plant was added to our collections 
of the same species, and I was told it was the 
half of a plant which flowered freely nearly 
every year. This fact I proved to be true for 
three or four years, and it certainly was a beau¬ 
tiful variety. At that time of day the plant 
was brought from a celebrated collection in 
Lancashire, and we always called it the Man¬ 
chester variety ; but it is years now since I either 
Baw or heard of it. L. lobata is nearly related 
to L. crispa, and it has as stout a growth as 
that of L. purpurata, and it was first introduced 
by the firm of Messrs. Loddiges, between forty 
and fifty years ago. It was named lobata by 
Lindley, and afterwards Eoothiana by Reichen- 
bach ; but, of course, Lindley’s name has 
priority. The flowers are some 4 inches or 
5 inches across, the sepals somewhat narrow, 
the petals broader, crisp at the edges, the whole 
a soft rose-colour, with purple veins, lip three- 
lobed, the side lobes rolled over the column, the 
middle lobe much produced in front, and lobed 
at the margin, colour externally soft rosy- 
purple, the inner surface being deep rich-purple, 
streaked with lines somewhat lighter, so that it 
is a very handsome species, usually flowering 
during May and June, and it lasts fully a month 
in full beauty if due care is taken to prevent the 
blooms getting wet or damp. It thrives well 
under the same conditions as L. purpurata; but 
I am nnder the impression it likes even more 
sun than that plant does. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CCELOGYNE PANDURATA. 

“ Mr. James Young ” sends me flowers of this 
species, which he says were produced from a 
batch of plants which he received two years ago 
from Borneo. Yes, this is the land it comes 
from, and I do not think it has been found any¬ 
where else up to the present time. Its introduc¬ 
tion into this country is due to the Messrs. Low, 
of Clapton. The colour, green, is not a very 
popular one. I have noticed that green flowers, 
such as this Orchid produces, do not, as a rule, 
find much favour amongst plant growers, but in 
good varieties the lip is streaked and dotted 
with black, which never fails to cause much 
notice from every beholder. Beside this species 
there is another one with the same colours 
called C. Parishi, a native of Burmah. It 
differs from pandurata in having smaller flowers 
and in being quite differently shaped, both in 
its bulbs and growth as well as in the contour 
of its bloomB. C. pandurata has large oval bulbs, 
which are thin at the edgeB, and they proceed 
from a thick rhizome, bearing a pair of leaves 
about 18 inches high and dark-green in colour. 
The flower-spike is pendulous, and bears nume¬ 


rous large blossoms, which, as before stated, are 
green, the fiddle-sbhped lip being in good forms 
streaked and dotted with deep-black; but in 
some forms, instead of being deep-black, it is 
greyish-brown, and varieties thus coloured have 
less attention given them than those with good 
green and black flowers. This Orchid requires to 
be well drained at the roots, to be potted in good 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss, and it likes 
abundance of heat and moisture all the year 
round, although, as common-sense will dictate, 
less in the winter months than is necessary in 
summer. It used to be in my young days a very 
rare plant, but of late years it has been im¬ 
ported in some quantities from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sarawak, in Borneo, where it always 
grows in the hot jungles near streams, or in low, 
swampy places. Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM HASTILABIUM. 

This is the name of the flower received from 
“Jesse Davis,” and it is a very pretty and 
heavily marked one. This being a truly 
beautiful species, I take the opportunity to 
again press its claims upon the notice of 
my readers. It bloomed for the first time in 
England in 1846, and at once became a 
favourite ; but it was, fortunately, able to with¬ 
stand the very warm houses which in those 
days Orchids had to occupy, for it is found 
at a lower elevation than many kinds, and 
grows generally on the large climbers that 
festoon the forest trees, and that, too, in the 
swampy parts. The plant, too, is found up to 
a good elevation; indeed, it is said to be abundant 
up to an altitude of about 9,000 feet above the 
sea; but in the early days we did not receive any 
from this altitude, and so the plants survived 
in spite of the warm treatment. In fact, I have 
always found this Odontoglossum thrive better 
in a moderately warm temperature, especially 
through the winter months. It is a somewhat 
large-growing plant. It should be potted in 
peat and Sphagnum Moss, pressed down firmly. 
During the summer months it will thrive in the 
Odontoglos8um-house, but in the winter I like 
rather to keep it in the cool end of the Cattleya- 
house, or in a temperature skin to it. The 
bulbs are strong, and will bear some drying ; 
but care should do taken not to let it suffer from 
want of water. Matt. Bramble. 


FERNS. 

ARTIFICIAL TREE-FERNS. 

I am asked by “ J. T.” if I will tell him how he 
can supply himself with some of these, and if 
they require much attention ? To the last ques¬ 
tion I may say they do need a great deal of atten¬ 
tion in watering, and if this is not carefully 
looked to the fronds will shrivel up and decay. 
Supplying one’s-self with these, however, is a 
case of length of pocket, because the real Tree- 
Fern stems have to be purchased from nursery¬ 
men who import them, and who, as a matter of 
course, have some of them arrive dead. These 
dead stems should be sought after, and when re¬ 
ceived, the old crowns should be well cleared out, 
and into the cavities so made should bo placed 
some peat and Sphagnum Moss, and into this 
should be planted a good plump crown of some 
kind of British Fern. This should be well 
watered in, and be kept well supplied with mois¬ 
ture afterwards. As you must understand, these 
are to ail intents and purposes simply like pot 
plants, having an extra amount of drying air to 
fight againBt, and certainly for the first year, until 
the crowns get rooted into the interior of thestem, 
they cannot absorb the least bit of moisture, ex¬ 
cept what is artificially given them. Forinstance, 
I have a fine head in a New Zealand stem of 
Lastrea pseudo-mas, having some 10 or 12 fronds, 
about 5 feet or 6 feet in length ; these are perfect, 
and it presents the appearance of a beautiful 
Tree-Fern. It, however, requires a somewhat 
sheltered place, or the fronds would be apt to 
be broken by the wind. Of L. dilatata I have 
some nice heads, and also some Athyrium Filix- 
feemina, and various other kinds, but these all 
require careful attention in watering. 

J. Jarvis. 

Our readers will kindly remember that toe are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. fre m 
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FRUIT. 

APPLES WORTH GROWING. 

Kitchen varieties.— Probably the mostvalu- 
able in this section is the old Blenheim Pippin ; 
but, unfortunately, this does not bear well when 
in a young state, and it is the large orchard 
trees that produce the most profitable crops of 
fine fruit. It is a good keeper, splendid cooker, 
and the medium-sized fruits are very good for 
purposes of dessert. Flower of Kent, a tine large 
Apple, extensively cultivated in the western 
counties, grows into a fine orchard tree, and, 
like the Blenheim, commands the best prices in 
the market. Peasgood’s Nonsuch is a compara¬ 
tively new variety that should be included in 
every collection. It bears well in a young state, 
and both pyramids and cordons will, under 
favourable treatment, produce splendid fruits 
considerably larger than Blenheims, though 
with rather less colour. It is of a globular 
shape, and perfect in outline, is a gcod 
keeper, and available for either dessert 
or kitchen purposes. Loddington or 
Stone’s Apple is another acquisition, and 
this also grows to a great size, and young 
trees bear fairly well. Emperor Alexander 
is good alike lor orchard or garden cul¬ 
ture, and produces heavy crops of fine 
highly-coloured fruit, which sell well 
either for culinary or dessert purposes. 

Lady Henniker is becoming a very popu¬ 
lar sort, and this produces large and 
slightly-coloured fruit on quite small 
trees, and though classed as a kitchen 
sort, the medium-sized fruit must not be 
despised for dessert purposes. Lord Derby, 
a large yellow-skinned and rather coarse- 
looking sort is a sure cropper on either 
small or large trees, and a good cooker. 

It is at its best during November. Red 
Hawthornden is a very large and highly- 
coloured variety, in season from August 
to November, and suitable for orchard 
culture, and the fruit, when sent to 
market, will sell readily. Gravenstein, a 
grand-looking sort, is in season during the 
early winter months, and this valuable 
sure-cropping variety ought to be much 
more generally grown that at present. 

It will do well in a bush or pyramid form, 
but is most at home when allowed to grow 
freely in an orchard. It is one of the best 
cooking varieties we have, and it is also 
available for dessert purposes. Dumelow’s 
Seedling or Wellington is too well known 
to need any comment beyond repeating 
the advice to market growers to plant, it 
extensively in future and store the pro¬ 
duce for spring sales. Gloria Mundi, a 
pale-yellow variety, grows to a great size 
and is a fairly good keeper, but will not 
succeed well on all soils. M6re de Menage, 
also very large and highly coloured, is 
of good habit, and the produce sells 
well. Alfriston is extensively grown 
in various parts of the country, and 
generally does well; it is a fine large 
Apple and particularly good for kitchen 
purposes from October to the end of March. 
Warner’s King is perhaps the largest 
Apple grown ; I have seen specimens of 
it weighing 24 ounces. It is a good orchard 
variety, seldom fails to bear well, and is fit 
for use from November till late in March. 
Golden Noble, a large, heavy, and hand¬ 
some yellow-skinned variety, is a great 
favourite in the south-western counties, 
should be more generally grown. It will keep 
till Christmas and sometimes later, and is much 
liked by the cooks. Royal Somerset also ought 
to be better known than it is in many parts. 
It is a yellow and clear, skinned-variety, conical 
shaped and large, and is said to be a good bearer 
as an orchard tree. Scarlet Tiffing is seldom 
met with, but, as far as appearance goes, it 
should be worth increasing, as it would un¬ 
doubtedly sell well in the London markets. 
Hollandbury is a great favourite among market- 
growers generally, as it forms a good tree, bears 
well from the commencement, and the fruits 
are large, usually highly coloured, and good for 
use till October till January. Hoary Morning 
does particularly well in the southern counties, 
and the crops of large, richly coloured and 
much Btriped fruit are. Angularly beautiful 
either on the trees or/the exljjibi'ipi^ pishes, 

uigitizea □ 


The quality is not first-rate, but growers for the 
markets are not always particular in this 
respect. Other better known and more gener¬ 
ally grown sorts of kitchen Apples are Cellini, 
Cox’s Pomona, Stirling Castle, Lord Suffield, 
Tower of Glamis, Norfolk Beefing, Brownlee’s 
Russet, Winter Majetin, and Hambledon Deux 
Ans, the last four mentioned being good 
keepers—and certainly not so extensively 
grown as they deserve to be. The list of really 
valuable 

Dessert varieties is not a long one, and the 
best sorts are pretty well known ; but there are 
a few that may well be commented on. I believe 
Cox’s Orange Pippin to be the most valuable 
dessert Apple in cultivation, being of good 
habit and especially well adapted for small gar¬ 
dens ; it is a sure bearer, and the fruits, of 
medium size, are of the best quality, keeping 
well, and fit for use from October till late in 



good, and the variety is in season from Novem¬ 
ber till the end of January, and sometimes still 
later. Sam Young is rather small, but is still 
worth growing on account of its superior quality. 
Seek-no-farther is a much-neglected sort, but 
those who have it think highly of it. Both 
small garden and orchard trees of it usually bear 
well ; the colour is pleasing, and the flavour ex¬ 
cellent. If carefully stored it may be kept good 
till late in February. Sturmer Pippin is one of the 
best keeping sorts we have, and owing to its good 
habit and free-bearing quality it is a great 
favourite with growers for market. ’ Tom Futt 
is principally grown in Devonshire and adjoin¬ 
ing counties ; but why such an attractive good- 
flavoured sort should so long have been localised 
is one of the mysteries unexplainable. From 
what I can learn from those who are well 
acquainted with it, no variety is more worthy 
of being generally cultivated. Braddick’s Non¬ 
pareil is a good keeper, being in season 
from November till April, and does well 
in the western counties, though not as an 
orchard tree. Court Pendu Plat is a gene¬ 
ral favourite, and rarely fails to bear well. 
It is best adapted for garden culture, and 
the rather flat but very handsome fruit, if 
not gathered too early, keeps plump and 
good till late in April. Margil, also a good 
garden variety, but not a sure cropper, 
produces handsome fruits of excellent 
quality, which with me are at their best 
about Christmas. Cornish Gillyflower I 
must confess to being disappointed with, as 
I fail to detect its very great superiority in 

E oint of flavour. It is a shy bearer, and 
eeps well, the latter being its best quality. 
The Golden Knob (here figured) is an ex¬ 
cellent late dessert Apple, being a free 
bearer and keeping in good condition until 
quite late in the spring. O. 


1025.— Vine culture on a wall.— 
“O. E., Lyme Regis,” I think, deserves 
our sympathy, because he has done all 
that any mortal being could be expected 
to do to secure success. Looking at 
the behaviour of Vines generally, I do not 
think that the cause of his failure is diffi¬ 
cult to explain. Quite unlike most other 
cultivators of Vines in the open air, he has 
done too much instead of too little. The 
border for the roots is evidently too deep 
and too large, and, in all probability, too 
rich. The fact that the blossoms on the 
horizontal-trained rods are the only ones 
that are perfect, supports my view' of the 
matter ; as in their case the exuberant flow 
of sap would in some measure be checked 
in its course, while in the vertical and 
serpentine-trained rods there is but little 
to impede its action, which is the cause 
of so much vigour in the shoots near the 
top, while the bottom ones remain weak. 
This is, however, the effect, and not the 
cause. The evil rests in the border, 
which is too rich and too deep. I think 
if the surface of the border were made firm 
—constantly trodden upon, in fact, in all 
weathers—that it might improve matters 
a good deal. As it is, the wood does not 
get well ripened.—J. C. C. 


a RkadkrV Illistrations : Apple Golden Knob. Engraved 
for Oardrnino Ji.li-htratrd from a photograph sent by Mrs. 
Loewy, Richmond Villa, Woodlands, Isle worth. 
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January. Where prizes are offered at the late 
autumn shows for the best-flavoured variety, 
this Apple is almost certain to secure the Premier 
award. King of the Pippins, which is earlier in 
ripening than the foregoing, and certainly not 
so good in quality, is yet such a useful, sure- 
bearing sort that this, too, should be grown in 
every garden or orchard. Ribston Pippin is a 
great favourite with the majority of Apple- 
eaters ; but the trees are too much liable to 
canker to be classed as a profitable sort. Adams’ 
Pearmain is a sure bearer on almost any soil and 
form of tree and keeps well. This season it has 
coloured remarkably well, and forms a most 
handsome dish. Ross Nonpareil is not often 
met with, but it is a most excellent and profit¬ 
able sort, and succeeds well on our heavy garden 
soils. The fruits are rather small and covered 
with russet, and this season they are highly 
coloured as well. The flavour is distinct and 


Foxgloves.— Although considerable 
care may be taken in raising plants from 
seed and putting them out into good soil, 
yet I often find the best specimens are 
produced by self-sown plants, which, stealing up 
amidst other things, are at some time found to 
be strong, and left to bloom in due couree. Such 
plants as these—often carrying, as they do, from 
five to seven large spikes—make very charming 
objects, and not less striking when they stand 
out individually. I have often found that plants 
dibbled out early to secure large spikes the fol¬ 
lowing year suffer appreciably from damp, es¬ 
pecially after snow-falls, in the winter, whilst 
late-sown plants have proved to be too small to 
bloom, and have developed into huge tufts of 
leafage. I do not think that such troubles are 
found, where the soil is naturally light and 
porous. I prefer to see Foxgloves in woods or 
amidst natural surroundings, and there they 
find protection from excessive moisture. But 
a number of fine plants when in bloom are by 
no means to be despised in any garden. 
—D. 
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THUS AND SHRUBS, 

PROPAGATING HARDY SHRUBS. 

The propagation of hardy shrubs by means of 
young growing shoots put in during the summer 
months is little recognised, the great advantage 
of which is that the atmospheric surroundings 
being then favourable to quick striking, they 
are, as a rule, well-rooted previous to the winter 
setting in, and many of them can, if required, 
be established in small pots before that time. 
An ordinary garden frame is just the thing for 
this purpose if in a situation where it is shaded 
during the hottest part of the day. As air-tight 
a frame as possible should be chosen, as the 
cuttings must not flag. Where considerable 
quantities of one kind are struck, some sandy 
soil may be placed in the bottom of the frame, 
pressed down firmly, and the cuttings inserted 
therein, but when the frame is intended for 
a varied assortment of plants, by far the better 
plan is to put the cuttings in pots, as no doubt 
some kinds will take much longer than others 
to Btrike. In 

Preparing the pots for the cuttings, mix 
together about equal quantities of loam, peat, or 
leaf-mould, and sand, when the compost thus 
prepared should be sifted through a sieve with a 
I-inch mesh, or if this is not available £-inch will 
do. The pots, having Borne broken crocks placed 
in the bottom for about one-third of their depth, 
should be prepared in the usual way. In taking 
the cuttings a length of 4 inches to 6 inches 
will be found the best size. When prepared in 
this way the cuttings should be dibbled in as 
thickly as possible without overorowding, care 
being taking that the soil is pressed firmly 
around the base of each. The best time to take 
the cuttings is just as the young shoots become 
slightly woody. After the cuttings are put in and 
watered they should be removed to the frame, 
which must be shut up quite close and shaded 
entirely from the sun, as without shading even 
a few minutes’ sunshine will injure many of the 
young leaves. The after-treatment consists in 
removing the lights every morning, or at least 
every other day, and the usual attention. The 
frame should be thoroughly cleaned for the 
reception of the cuttings, a good plan being to 
renew the ashes on which the pots are to stand 
to the depth of 1 inch or 2 inches, and to wash 
the brick or woodwork, as the case may be, of 
the interior with hot lime, as it destroys all 
insects, and tends to produce a healthy atmos¬ 
phere around the cuttings. Of course, a 

Propagating-house is more convenient than 
a garden-frame for striking these cuttings in; but 
this last is available in most cases, while a house 
devoted to Buch purposes is, as a rule, to be 
found only in trade establishments where great 
numbers are raised. In taking the cuttings, all 
weak and attenuated shoots, such as are found 
towards the base of many shrubs, should be 
avoided, as they do not strike root so well, and, 
besides, even if they succeed, they make slow 
progress. The very stout, succulent shoots 
should not be taken, as they are apt to decay. 
With regard to the different subjects for whioh 
the above-mentioned mode of propagation is 
available, I must say that the list is a large one, 
though, as a matter of course, some can be more 
readily increased in this way than others. 
This treatment is especially suitable for Euony- 
muses, Veronicas, Box, Phillyrea Vilmoriniana, 
Privets, nearly all the Viburnums, and hosts of 
other subjects. Many of the hardy Ericaceae 
can be so propagated ; but in their case the 
most suitable compost is sandy soil. One 
of the easiest of this class to strike is the 
pretty Andromeda japonica, which, singularly 
enough, roots very muchmore readily than its near 
relative, the North American Andromeda flori 
bunda. As a rule, however, the plants belong 
ing to the order Ericaceae require a longer time 
to strike than most others. The Mexican 
Orange-flower (Choisya temata) succeeds per¬ 
fectly under such treatment, and so, I find, 
does the beautiful Cytisus scoparius Andreanus, 
which has attracted so much attention recently, 
and of which plants on their own roots are cer¬ 
tainly preferable to those grafted on the 
Laburnum, whioh seems to be the mode of in¬ 
creasing it employed by some. 

Hollies are not very amenable to this treat¬ 
ment, unless it is the Little Ilex orenata, whioh 
roots readily enough; but the others, even if 
they strike, remain longjoefore doing so. That 
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Holly-like shrub, however, Osman thus ilicifolius, 
in all its forms roots readily enough. Other 
plants that may be mentioned are most of the 
Barberries, Lilacs, Philadelphus, Escallonias, 
Deutzias, Weigelas—in short, anything may be 
given a trial, and with suitable attention there 
will be few failures. It is surprising the quantity 
and the varied assortment of plants that can 
be turned out from an ordinary garden-frame 
when it is devoted entirely to propagating. 

_ T. 

PRUNUS TRILOBA. 

Those who want only a few shrubs, and these of 
the choicest, should make a note of the above- 
named plant and obtain it. It is one of the 
prettiest things when in flower, its long, slender 
shoots being clothed with a profusion of buds and 
blossoms. The buds are round, and of a bright 
rose-tint, and they open into flowers of the most 
lovely flesh-pink colour, and like little iosettes, 
as they are double, and nearly as large as a 

C ny. It can be grown either as a graceful 
h, or trained upon the wall. The one dis¬ 
advantage wall training has for such a subject as 
this is that in a measure it robs it somewhat of 
its natural grace ; but it also has one distinct 
advantage — the protection of the flowers, 
which come at the same time as the blossom¬ 
ing of the fruit-trees, have a short season, 
and are injured in the open if the weather 
be such as is sometimes experienced. A 
word of caution is here necessary. Those who 
purchase this plant should insist upon having it 
on its own roots. It is the practice in nurseries 
to bud or graft it upon common, vigorous, wild 
or other Plum-stocks, and the consequence is 
that A host of suckers continually appear, in 
spite of frequent removal. It could not be 
otherwise, as the excess of vigour must find an 
outlet, and ultimately the stock will live and 
the Prunus die. It is this wholesale abuse of 
grafting that has led many to question its use ; 
but certainly there is absolutely no need what¬ 
ever for grafting some scores of our choicest 
ornamental shrubs, and among them this Prunus, 
which, bo long as it is sold and planted upon 
other roots than its own, will give vexation, 
trouble, and disappointment, but when grown 
freely upon its own roots it will be even prettier 
than it is now, because as the bushes grow 
stronger they will throw up suckers, which need 
not be removed unless for propagation, but will 
cluster round the parent and make it a mass of 
leaf and bloom from base to summit. A. H. 


870.—Shrubs near Manchester. — 

Without shelter you cannot grow anything 
worth having in such a situation. If Privet ana 
other evergreens die, I should try making 
hedges of Hawthorn Blackthorn, or Beech, or 
even Elder, if nothing else will grow. A good 
Hawthorn-hedge is a capital shelter even when 
leafless. Elder will grow anywhere, with¬ 
standing the keenest sea-breezes ; but it is not 
very ornamental, and it is not well to let it 
flower much near a house, as the smell of the 
blossom is sickly and unwholesome. After 
some experience in a bleak situation, I may say 
that Box, Pyracantha, and Cotoneaster 
microphylla are the hardiest evergreen 
shrubs in this locality (Leicestershire.) 
Yew comes next, but this suffers a good 
deal from harBh winds, though it will 
bear severe frost when not fully exposed. 
The Pyracantha, though often grown as a wall- 
shrub, looks picturesque in other positions, and 
this, as well as Cotoneaster microphylla, even 
if the leaves and stems are almost blackened 
with cold, put out their shoots again quite 
cheerfully with the return of warm weather. 
The Cotoneaster may be used in windy places in 
flower-beds, if pegged down ; Primroses, Violas, 
dwarf Tulips, and other low-growing plants will 
nestle in amongst the branches ana look quite 
happy, when they would be blown about and 
miserable without any protection. I have seen 
this shrub used for a miniature hedge, supported 
by a slight wooden or iron framework. Such a 
hedge would look well at all seasons, and might 
be used to protect tender plants. Box is too 
well known to need commendation. If nioe 
young trees are chosen, and they are well seen 
to till they are settled in, I think they will 
hardly fail afterwards.—S. E. 

ion.— Propagating: Rhododendrons. 

—As layering is Inconvenient, there is nothing 


else for you to do but to increase your stock by 
grafting the choice sorts on young stocks of the 
free-growing ponticum variety ; but this is 
hardly the kind of work for an amateur to 
undertake unless he possesses some skill in the 
matter, and also has the convenience of a heated 
propagating-pit in the spring. 1 never attempted 
to strike these plants from cuttings. If I were 
going to do so I should Belect some fairly hard 
young shoots of the current season’s growth 
about the end of August, and insert the cuttings 
in a sandy soil on a partially-shaded border, and 
put a hand-light over them and wait for results. 
With regard to the best light-pink variety which 
you enquire for, I think “ Concessum r> is the 
nearest approach to what you want that I am 
acquainted with.—J. C. C. 

946.— A Laburnum sport.— It is not 
very unusual to find a Laburnum bearing three 
different coloured bunches of flowers on the 
same branch. It is the result of grafting. A 
M. Adam, in Paris, early in the century, grafted 
a scion of Cytisus purpureus on to an ordinary 
yellow Laburnum (Cytisus Laburnum). One of 
the shoots grew much stronger than the others, 
and produced flowers of a reddish colour. This 
variety is known as Cytisus Adami, and when 
grafted on to the common Laburnum the latter 
is liable to produce all three colours—that is, 
the yellow of the parent plant, the purple of 
purpureuB, and the dingy-red of the hybrid 
Adami. This is a very curious fact, and quite 
unlike what usually takes place when one variety 
is grafted on to another, and, as far as I know, 
physiologists have not hitherto explained it.— 


Seedling border Pinks —Those who 
have to furnish for various purposes large quan¬ 
tities of cut flowers, especially sweet-scented 
ones, may do worse than raise a batch of seed¬ 
ling border Pinks. I am careful to refer to the 
commoner varieties or strains as border Pinks, 
because they differ very much from the pure, 
delicately-constitutioned laced or show varie¬ 
ties, which would hardly do to furnish flowers 
for cutting, and would lack those more decided 
hues found in the border section. Of course, 
from out of a batch of seedlings there will be 
many producing only single flowers. These are 
pretty, and being sweet also, may be desirable 
for cutting. Still, with a fair proportion of 
doubles, the singles may be pulled up and de¬ 
stroyed. Seedling Pinks are invariably verv 
robust growers, and soon cover the ground. 
Some of them stand rough uB&ge, bearing well 
the treatment usually accorded by the market 
grower to the common white and pink forms, 
which are lifted, pulled to pieces, replanted 
deeply, and expected to root freely as they do 
with rapidity. But these, too, good as they 
are, afford a poor range of colour. Even the 
popular Mrs. Sinking is a white only, and it is 
rather in the direction of darker hues to which 
it is desirable attention should be given. In a 
batch of seedlings many of the double flowers, 
though not large nor densely petalled, are of 
richer hues, and really furnish a remarkable 
quantity of flowers for cutting. The Anne 
Boleyn forms all give fine flowers, are mostly 
rather dwarf, and very free as well as sweetly 
perfumed. The best kinds may be readily in¬ 
creased by putting in pipings thickly under 
handlights or frames now. These will give an 
abundance of strong plants in the autumn. 
-A. 

•*Tbe Garden Monthly Part a.-Tkis journal 
1 * published in neatly bound Monthly Parte. In thii 
farm the coloured plates are beet preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half -yearly 
volumes. Price 1*. 6d. ; post free. Is. 9 <L Complete set of 
volumes of Tub Qardkn from its commencement to end of 
1890, thirty-eight vols., price, cloth, j£28 4 1 . 

" Gardening Illustrated " Monthly Parts.— 
Price 6 d .; post free, 8 d. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parte.—I'M* 

ioumal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, \n 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price 5 d.; post free, 8d. 

“Hardy Flowers." — Giving descriptions of up- 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. 
Fourth and Popular Edition, 1 *.; post free, 1*. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual" for 1891.— Contains 
Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural 
Trade corrected up to November 10 last. The Lists of 
Gardens and Country Seats {containing over 9,000) have 
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FINE-FOLIAGED HARDY PLANTS. 

RoDOKRSIA PODOPHYLLA. 

Plants of distinct habit of growth, or those 
with leafage of noble proportions, are often 
quite as valuable in our gardens as are the most 
brilliant of the flowering-plants, and one of the 
most beautiful of all the hardy fine-leaved sub¬ 
jects known to me is certainly Rodgersia podo- 
phy 11a, an ally of the Saxifrages, and a native of 
Japan. It requires to be well planted in a shel¬ 
tered, but not shaded, position, and although it 
luxuriates in almost any deep, rich garden earth, 
yet it seems to prefer that of a moist and peaty 
character, and before its leaves shoot forth in 
the spring it may, with advantage, receive a 
rich top-dressing or mulching of w'ell-decayed 
manure. It is also a plant of rapid growth and 
increase, and demands ample space for its full 
development. During its early growth a soak¬ 
ing of weak manure-water will add materially to 
the si/e of the leaves, each of which under good 
culture varies from 1^ feet to 3 feet in diameter. 
As seen at its best, few other fine-foliaged 
subjects can equal this plant in beauty. Each 
leaf is divided into five parts or lobes, and when 
young these divisions are of a rich, warm-brown 
colour, ultimately changing to a metallic, bronzy 


swayed gently to and fro in the breezes of an 
April or May day is one not at all easy to de¬ 
scribe. The illustration, while showing the 
Rodgersia itself most perfectly, in reality only 
represents a morsel of what was, and is, a real 
garden picture. Apart from the unique effect 
of this plant from the leafy point of view, its 
long, feathery sprays of fluffy white flowers, borne 
on spikes 4 feet or 5 feet in height, are by no 
means to be despised. These spikes somewhat re¬ 
semble those ofsomespecies of Spiraea, or Meadow 
Sweet, although, of course, more like those of 
the Saxifrages or Rockfoils in structure. Al¬ 
though perfectly hardy in Ireland, Southern 
England, and on the west coast of Scotland, yet 
its foliage is apt to become injured by high 
winds in very cold and exposed positions. The 
plant may be grown fairly well in a box or tub, 
sheltered by a cold frame until May, when it 
may with safety be plunged outside. I am not 
sure of its being amenable to gentle forcing, but 
I if so, it would form a very distinct and beauti¬ 
ful object for a cool greenhouse or conservatory 
during the early springtime, and I hope to give 
: it a trial in this direction during the next sea¬ 
son. As to the magnificent effect of the plant 
in a sheltered spot in the open air, the wood en- 
1 graving speaks for itself. It was made from a 


needed as they develop flower-buds, when they 
should be drenched with a rosed pot twice a-day. 
Where garden ground is available they should 
be taken out of their pots after flowering and 
put into a trench (prepared as for Celery, with 
a good layer of manure at the bottom), where 
they should remain till September, when they 
will be found to be very strong, and will flower 
well. A sunny, open situation is necessary to 
ripen their crowns.—J. L. R. 


- 


Rodgers’ Bronze-leaf (Rodgersia podophylla). Engraved from a photograph. 


hue. Each leaf is supported on a central petiole 
or leafstalk, varying from 1 foot to 3 feet, or 
even more, in height. Like the various forms of 
Acanthus, this plant seems to enjoy the prox¬ 
imity of large stones or boulders, under which, 
no doubt, its roots find ample moisture. I have 
also seen this plant luxuriating in a sheltered 
spot beside a small pond in the full sunshine, 
and its leaves as so grown were suffused with 
lovely bronzy-red colouring, bo as to quite light 
up its environment of marsh, aquatic, and rock 
plants or alpines. As 1 have said, the plant is, 
so far as winter’s frost and cold are concerned, 
quite hardy, but unless 

Shkltered from the rough dry winds of 
spring the large leaves are apt to be very much 
injured. The specimen represented in the illus¬ 
tration measured about 9 feet in diameter, its 
largest bronzy leaves being each nearly 1 yard 
across, and as seen nestling in an alcove formed 
by surrounding clumps of Bamboo, it really 
formed the focus spot of beauty in a small but 
well-furnished garden. The Bamboo on the left 
of the picture is the large-leaved B. Ragamowski, 
and behind the Rodgersia itself grew clumps of 
B. Khasiana, B. Metake, Arundinaria falcata, 
and other species, some 10 feet or 12 feet in 
height, and the effect of 

and elegant leafy overhfmging wai jtjiey 


of th«ir graoefully,|light, 
irljjanging wai ^ rjJ jtbey 


kindly sent by Mr. Greenwood Pirn, 
F.L.S., in “ St. Brigid’s ” garden at Howth, near 
Dublin, in the latter part of April last year. 

F. 

940 — Spiraea japonica after flower 
ing. —This plant will not do much the second 
year, unless it can be planted out; but the 
following plan will be worth trying by 
“ Cheshire,” if no bit of garden ground is avail¬ 
able. Sink the pots to the rims (after cutting off 
the flower-spikes, but not the leaves) in ashes, 
which can be placed in a box a foot deep in the 
open air in a sunny spot. Lay over the surface 
soil of the pots a mulch of well-rotted stable- 
manure to the depth of 4 inches, and keep the 
plants watered regularly throughout the summer, 
in September take the pots up from the box and 
repot the clumps, dividing those which are full 
i of roots carefully in two parts. Pot each one 
with good drainage in as small pots as they will 
conveniently go into, tilling up with rich light 
soil (leaf-mould, rotten manure, and sand). 
Start them in a sunny window, if no greenhouse 
be available, and never let them want water. 
The usual mistake of amateurs in growing these 
plants is to water too sparingly. There is a say¬ 
ing that one must live with the watering-pot in 
the hand to grow them well. Especially is water 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

As soon as a swarm is hived the bees begin to 
prepare for the secretion of wax, with which to 
form a series of cells to serve as cradles for the 
young brood and receptacles for pollen and 
honey, and it is a great saving of time and 
labour to the bees if they are carefully fed 
during the time of comb-building. Should the 
weather be unfavourable to the gathering of 
supplies, and artificial food is not administered, 
comb-building w’ill proceed but very slowly, 
breeding will be retarded, the bees will lose 
activity, and the season pass away unprofitably. 
As cells are built the rearing of the brood 
becomes the chief care and 
object of the bees, the workers 
being incessantly employed on 
every favourable opportunity 
in gathering pollen, which, 
after undergoing a conversion 
into a whitish jelly, is supplied 
to the young grubs from the 
time they are hatched till they 
change into the nymph state, 
but little honey being stored 
until an ample quantity of 
pollen is laid up. 

Scterino.— Bees naturally 
store their surplus honey above 
and at the back of the brood- 
nest, sections being more 
readily filled if placed in the 
body of the frame-hive than if 
placed on the top. Still, shal¬ 
low hives, with a large area 
above, give the greatest quan¬ 
tity of super honey. As soon as 
honey begins to be brought 
into the hive in large quanti¬ 
ties, broad frames of section- 
boxes should be placed at the 
back or on either side of the 
brood-nest, each section con¬ 
taining a piece of clean comb, 
or comb foundation, as a starter 
and guide ; or the section-boxes 
may be used on the top of the 
hive, upon the frames, placed 
in section-racks. As sections 
become filled they should be 
removed, and empty ones take 
their place ; thus, in a good 
season, many pounds of beau¬ 
tiful white-comb super honey 
may be obtained from a hive. 

I Whether on skeps or bar-frame hives, all supers 
| should be well protected by some w ? arm covering, 
such as cloth, flannel, or carpet, to prevent the 
escape of heated air. Where glass supers are used 
1 they should be provided with pieces of clean 
comb, fixed to the top, for if not so assisted the 
j bees build the combe upwards instead of from 
the top. The guide-comb can be attached by 
warming the glass super, and gently rubbing 
the piece of comb where it is to be fixed, and it 
will, as the glass cools, adhere to it. The best 
time to place supers upon hives is when the bees 
show signs of want of room, all the combs being 
covered by the bees, and stores coming into the 
hive abundantly, for under these circumstances 
the bees will, in all probability, at once ascend 
and commence working in the supers, but 
swarming may thus be prevented. Should 
swarms be desired it is better to abstain from 
supering stocks, but put the supers upon the 
swarms between a fortnight and three weeks 
after hiving. 

Second swarms. —Second swarms, or casts, 
usually leave the parent hive about nine days 
after first swarms. They should, however, be 
discouraged, as too frequent swarming is in¬ 
jurious ; it leaves the old colony very weak and 
divides a strong colony into a number of weak 
ones; and, as having all I Stocks strong is the 
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secret of success in bee-keeping, second swarms, 
if not very early, should be prevented. This 
may be done by cutting out all queen-cells but 
the most perfeot one. When a cast is about to 
leave the hive a shrill pipipg sound may be 
heard within ; this is made by the young queen 
while attempting to destroy her Bisters yet in 
embryo, but as the worker bees ward off her at¬ 
tempts to get at the queen-cells, she thereupon 
quits the hive, accompanied by a part of the 
community. Virgin swarms come from estab¬ 
lished swarms of the current year in very pros¬ 
perous seasons. In fine seasons, indeed, it is 
easy to multiply the number of hives, but for 
profit undue swarming should be discouraged. 
Newly-hived swarms should be carefully shaded 
during bright sunshine. Newly-made combs 
are very tender and easily melted. A green 
bough placed over the hive forms a good shade. 

S. 8. G., Parkstone . 


864. —Putting on sections.— Sections 
may be put upon hives, or plaoed inside, accord¬ 
ing to fancy, as soon as possible, if honey and 
not swarms are worked for; but should a swarm 
issue before supering takes place very little 
surplus honey will be obtained from the parent 
hive, on account of the great depopulation. 
The sections should in this case be supplied to 
the swarm about eighteen or twenty-one days 
after hiving. To induce bees to swarm early it 
is necessary to pay great attention to them 
throughout the early part of the season in 
supplying food, both to encourage brood rearing 
and to obviate the least chance of stores running 
short.— 8 . S. G., Parkstone . 

866 .— Treatment of bees.— It is g;ood 
policy to feed swarms for a time after hiving, 
to give the bees a good start in their new 
homes, and encourage them in comb-building, 
and so forth. If there is no hole in the top of 
the straw skep, a piece of straw work, about 
3 inches in diameter, Bhould be cut from the 
centre of the top of the skep, and a feeder con¬ 
taining syrup placed over it. This hole will be 
used later on for supering. A wide-mouthed 
pickle-bottle, having a piece of doubled muslin 
or cheese-cloth tied over the mouth, makes a 
very good feeder. The syrup should consist of 
sugar and water, in the proportion of 1 lb. of 
the former to half a pint of the latter, boiled 
together for a few minutes. The bottle should 
be filled with the syrup, the cheese-cloth tied 
over the mouth, and the whole inserted over the 
aperture in the top of the skep. In about three 
weeks after hiving the swarm may be supered, 
either with a straw cap or a crate of section 
boxes. These sections can be obtained of any 
hive dealer. They are made to hold, when filled, 
1 lb. of honey, and are supplied with guide- 
comb to insure the bees builaing in the centre of 
each. As the boxes are filled they can be re¬ 
moved and others take their place. Doubtless 
the bar-frame hive is superior in many respects 
to the straw skep, and “C. W. T.” would find 
a lot more interest in bee-keeping by providing 
himself with a frame-hive in which to start any 
other swarm he may obtain or in which to hive 
the swarm from hU straw tkep which he will 
look for next season.—S. 8 . G., Parkstone . 

865. —Artificial swarms.— It is quite 
true that after the bees have got fairly to work 
in the spring, it is not safe to remove the hive 
from its stand more than 3 feet at a time, and 
that only in'fine weather when the bees are 
daily at work ; but if moved to this distance no 
harm would come through the operation. In the 
case of artificial swarming the bees will return 
to the two hives in about equal proportion on 
account of the two hives being placed the same 
distance (3 feet) on either side of the old site. 
The right time to make artificial swarms is when 
the hive is crowded with bees, and signs of 
swarming are observed, or when, if the interior 
of the hive be examined, queen cells are found 
in a forward state; but even should there be no 
embryo queens in the hive when the swarm is 
made no harm will come of it, as the bees 
would, in that case, convert worker brood into 
queens. They select a worker grub, not more 
than three days old ; they then remove the two 
grubs occupying the cells adjoining the oell con¬ 
taining the selected one, take down the waxen 
walls separating these three cells, and build 
round the grub a queen cell. The grub, after being 
fed for two days on what is supposed to be a 
superior kind of food, is then sealed oyer, and 
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at the end of fourteen days from the time that 
the egg was laid, the grub, which, under ordinary 
treatment would have become a plain worker, 
now comes forth a perfect queen—a marvellous 
transformation truly ! In making the artificial 
swarm care should be taken to see that the 
queen goes up into the new hive with the bees. 
Should there be any doubt as to whether the 
queen is with the artificial swarm, the bees 
themselves will soon settle the point by return¬ 
ing to the old hive should they fail to find the 
queen with them.—8. S. G., Parkstone. 


ROSES. 

FORTUNE’S YELLOW ROSE. 
Whilst visiting an amateur’s garden the other 
day I was agreeably surprised to see this fine 
Rose growing luxuriously on a warm wall, and 
giving promise of bearing an immense crop of 
lowers. This may be rather surprising to some, 
especially after the last severe winter; but 
it only goes to prove that Fortune’s Yellow or 
Beauty of Glazenwood, as it is sometimes called, 
is, like the Marshal Niel, a much hardier Rose 
than is generally supposed. For supplying 
flowers for cut purposes, and particularly for 
button-hole work, this is one of the best Roses 
that can be grown, and it is a matter for regret 
that amateurs and others do not give it greater 
attention. The flowers, it may be necessary to 
add, are not exactly a clear yellow, as its name 
implies, but more of a bronze or apricot colour. 
Nevertheless, they are exceedingly beautiful, 
and, as has been said, useful for cut purposes. 
The blooms produced by plants growing on walls 
in the open air are of a much deeper and richer 
colour, too, than those grown under glass. When 
grown on the roof or pillars of a lofty 
Conservatory or greenhouse, this Rose is 
peculiarly attractive. Many amateurs of my 
acquaintance grow Fortune r s Yellow in pre¬ 
ference to Mat£chal Niel, they considering that 
it gives them greater returns for the trouble be¬ 
stowed upon the plants. With this opinion I con¬ 
cur, for having grown Fortune’s Yellow in a green¬ 
house for some years, I invariably have found it 
to produce many more flowers than a Marechal 
Niel. It is, moreover, not so liable to canker 
and other diseases, and will go on flowering for 
years. To produce a fine effect the 

Pruning should be done immediately after 
flowering. Cut back the shoots that have 
bloomed to within a short distance of their base, 
and then a well established plant will produce 
growths from 4 feet to 6 feet long, and everyone 
of which, if properly ripened, will flower at 
every joint. My plan was to allow the shoots 
to grow at will, no attempt at formal training 
being made, and the result was highly gratify¬ 
ing when the growths were covered with bloom. 
It is sometimes necessary to cut out the weakest 
growths in the autumn but leave the Btrong 
shoots their entire length, simply removing the 
soft points in early spring. Of course, when 
grown in the open air, this method^of pruning 
cannot be so conveniently adopted, the spur- 
system being, as a rule, then best. It may be 
interesting to add that this Rose can, like most 
others, be readily increased by cuttings, and 
that these will bloom as well or even better than 
grafted plants. The cuttings should be made 
from the shoots that are cut out after flowering 
and inserted in pots, plunged in a brisk bottom- 
heat. The cuttings will soon root, and then 
they may be potted off singly, and grown on 
during the Bummer. Cuttings of young growths 
inserted now will root quite as easily and form 
nice plants by the autumn. C. 


1006.— Marechal Niel Roses in pots. 

—As the plants are in pots, it is hardly safe to 
recommend the * * cutting-down ” principle in your 
case, especially now the summer is so far ad¬ 
vanced. The “ cutting-down ” principle means 
pruning back all the old shoots to within 1 foot 
or so of the pot as soon as the flowers are over. 
This plan answers very well in the case of 
healthy, vigorous plants, whose roots have the 
run of a good border ; but in the case of those 
whose roots are confined it is not so well suited. 
With the limited information you send, it is 
impossible to tell you if the Roses want pruning 
or not. All I can say is, encourage the plants 
to make good growth by giving them some 
stimulating liquid twice a week all the summer, 


and train the young shoots 1 foot apart and 
the same distance from the glass.—J. C. C. 

1003.—Budding Roses.—After the bud Is inserted 
the shoot may be shortened back; but not too dose to 
the bud—say not nearer than about 9 Inches. It will not 
do to shorten them one day, and then try to bud them the 
next, as the bark would then rise badly.—J. D. E. 

-Yes, shorten back the shoot to within 1 foot of the 

stem at the time the bud is Inserted.—J. C. C. 

-In budding early I generally shorten the 

Bhoot in which the bud is inserted to 8 inches ; 
this causes the bud to start and make a strong 
shoot, which ripens up well the same autumn. 
In fact, I have often cut Roses from the early- 
budded plants. But I never shorten anything 
budded after July, preferring that the buds in¬ 
serted late should remain dormant till spring. 
These dormant buds were very late in starting 
this last spring ; in fact, some of them that ap¬ 
peared to be dead through the severity of the 
winter did not start away till the spring was 
well advanced, but they have broken all the 
stronger for the loig rest, and there are fewer 
failures than I expected.—E. H. 

— No ; do not shorten back the Brier-shoot 
at the time of budding. I prefer to leave the 
shoot to grow, and so keep up a constant supply 
of sap, which must pass the place where the bud 
is inserted. Later on, say about the end of August, 
when the bud is well set, you may shorten the 
Brier back a little. Never cut any stock back 
at the time of budding, and more especially just 
previous to inserting any bud, as this will more 
often than not cause the stock to cease “ run¬ 
ning,” or, in other words, wiil make it difficult 
to lift the bark without using undue force, and 
so bruising it.—P. U. 

1007.— Marechal Niel Rose in a 
greenhouse. —No ; you must not cut away 
the young shoots unless there are too many of 
them to cover the space allotted them at 1 foot 
apart. If there are more shoots than there 
is room for cut the weak ones clean away, 
especially those near the top of the old stem. 
The nearer the young growths are to the roots 
the stronger they will be.—J. 0. C. 

1013 — Gloire de Dijon Rose in a 
greenhouse. —You will m all probability get 
a good number of flowers on the plant later on. 
The fact that it is now producing good growth 
makes this pretty certain. Something, however, 
depends on the management. If the growth is 
crowded some of the old wood—or rather, I 
should say, some of the shoots which have 
flowered should be cut out or shortened back, 
and also the weakest of theyounggrowth where 
they are too thick.—J. C. C. 

-This grand old Rose is, perhaps, the 

most perpetual, as regards the production of 
flowers, of the entire tribe, and far more so than 
any of the so-called Hybrid Perpetual class. 
Encourage your plant to make a robust and 
vigorous growth, which must, however, be 
solidified by free exposure to the influences of 
sunshine and fresh air, and it will flower again 
naturally towards the autumn, and probably 
well on into the winter also, with the aid of a 
little warmth. Unless you particularly want 
the plant to increase in size, and prefer growth 
to flowers, pinch out the points of the strongest 
shoots when they have run *2 feet or 3 feet, and 
then a flowering growth will be produced at 
each axil of the leaves.—B. C. R. 

1023.— Seedling Roses.— As experience 
is gained you will find that Roses do not always 
reproduce themselves accurately from seed. 
With only two plants it is not very likely that 
you will get one like the parent. It is not un¬ 
usual for the seedlings to flower when only a 
few inches high, but, according to my observa¬ 
tion, the plants die away as soon as the flower 
fades. Therefore, if you wish to save the risk of 
losing them, you had better cut off the blossoms. 
If the plants continue to grow satisfactorily give 
them larger pots during the summer, and keep 
them under glass until the end of next April, 
when they may be planted out-of-doors. I may 
tell you that after all your trouble you may only 
get single or semi-double flowers.—J. C. C. 

1022.—Marechal Niel Rose outdoors. 
—There is in nearly all cases a certain amount 
of risk in attempting to grow this Rose in the 
open air. You may or you may not succeed 
with it. Beside the Gloire de Dijon I advise 
you to plant the Red " Glory ” (Reine Marie 
Henriette), and, if you have room, Lamarque, 
the last named being a good white Rose. 
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you want greater variety you may also select 
Cheshunt Hybrid (red), W. A. Richardson 
(deep-orange), and Celine Foreatier(pale-yellow). 
All these ought to do well in North Kent.— 
J. C. C. 

- I should say that the right answer to 

this question depends almost entirely upon 
whether you are within reach of the London 
smoke or not. The climate of Kent is generally 
warm and favourable to the well-being of this 
and other choice Roses in the open ; but the 
Marechal is a delicate and sensitive Rose, though 
frequently found thriving so luxuriantly, and if 
you get more than an occasional whiff of the 
smoke-laden air or sulphurous fogs that the wind, 
when in the north or west, will blow towards 
you, I should certainly advise you to give up 
the idea, and try something else, or at least 
some other variety. I think you want to be at 
least as far out as Sidcup or Bromley to do any 
good with this fine but delicate Rose outside.— 
B. C. R. 


pillars, while the Evergreen and Boursault Roses 
can be made to form arches and arbours. To 
get really beautiful gardens we must get right 
away from the stiff, shaven, and shorn ideal 
which has been so long in vogue, and let our 
walks run from sunny lawns mto shady avenues 
and thickets and under arches of climbers. The 


attractive, but only to point out that a flower 
which looks beautiful when cut does not neces¬ 
sarily grow on a plant which is attractive or in 
harmony with the usual garden surroundings. 
Then there is the cultural question, the most 
important of all. Love the red Roses and grow 
them as well as possible. Watch all their ways 
until you can tell almost what kind of flowers 
you will have, and can leave the wood and buds 
so as to produce just the size of blooms you 
desire, and all who have grown them will be 
willing to confess that, with the exception of 
perfume and perhaps beauty of bush, they beat 
all other Roses. But plant them as shrubs 
amongst other hardy plants, neglect their culti¬ 
vation, or leave their pruning in inexperienced 
hands, and what wretched, shapeless, muddles 
of petals and speckled dull-coloured blooms 
they produce. Plant most of the old Roses in 
the same way and you will have fair flowers. 
My acquaintance with many of the old Roses is 
wholly with plants which have suffered from 
years of neglect and wrong treatment, yet there 
they are producing their 

Wealth of beautiful flowers year after 
year under treatment which has killed the show 


over, raked, hoed, and periodically tidied up 
until all the best plants in it were either chopped 
or starved to death must never reappear as a 
garden feature, but in its place we should have 
beds arranged so that groups of plants may pre¬ 
sent natural conditions of growth, the hand of 
art being only visible in the grouping. D. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted In 
Q akdkninq of charge if correspondent* follow the rtUes 

here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
9 ab.dbning, 37 , Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue, immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may qften be 
very use ful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Oardrmuki 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


OLD-FASHIONED ROSES. 

Hybrid Perpetuals, the first of which was only 

introduced in 1837, although sometimes placed 

with these, have no 

claim to be called old- 

fashioned Roses. It is 

these twice or thrice- 

flowering varieties that 

have driven the true 

old-fashioned Roses all 

but out of gardens. The 

body regrets, but the 

Damasks and Damask 

more satisfactory shrubs 

worst feature as regards 


1017.—Rhubarb and Coltsfoot wine.—I should 
be glad of a recipe for making these wines?—A Sub 

SCB1BKR. 

1048 —Time of planting Lilies of the Valley, 

&C. — Will someone kindly tell me the test ume for plain¬ 
ing Lilies of the Valley, Peonies, Lavender, and Sweet 
Violets ?— Rawclikke. 

1019.—Manure-water for Pelargoniums.— 

Will someone kindly tell me the best liquid-manure- 
water for Pelargoniums coming into bloom, and how often 
It should be applied?—A mateur. 

1060 . — Oyster-shells in & flower-garden.— 

I should be much obliged if someone would kindly tell me 
what advantage oyster-shells are in a flower-garden, and 
for wbat purpose they are used ?— H. F. M. E. 

1061. — Tomatoes In a house.—I have a large 
house of Tomatoes. How and what is the best methed of 
treatment to adopt with regard to them? home of them 
are just commencing to flower.—G. 8. Brkarlby. 

1062. -Growing Malden - hair Ferns.— Will 
someone kindly tell me bow to grow Maiden-hair Feins 
well? Wbai soil is required, and should they be exuoetd 
»o the sun, or be grown in the shade under glass?—H. 
Kiiikll. 

1053. —Figs falling off.—Will someone kindly tell 
me why Figs fall oil the tree when about half grown? 1 
have a great number show in most seasons ; but by the time 
they are ripe only abcut three or four are to be found on 
the tree. - F. S. W. 

1054. — Treatment of seedling Auriculas.— 

Will someone kindly tell me how co treat Auricula seed 
lings just showing iheir ihlrd leaf ? They are at present 
in a sunny window, shaded by tissue paper, and growing 
well.— Arthur. 

1055. —White Hyacinths and Narcissus.— 

Will someone kindly tell me when to pot these, so os to 
bloom well at Christmas? I have a cold greenhouse and 
a frame. Also the best varieties to grow, and their treat¬ 
ment?—H. D. 

1056 — PaBonies and plants for vases.— Will 
someone please to inform me—1, W'hether Peonies will 
grow in the shade under Lime-trees ? 2, The best flower¬ 
ing plants to put in vases out-of-doors, say from July 7th 
onwards?— Percy Evans. 

1057.— Strawberries in pots. — I have grown 
eighteen plantsof Strawberries on the top shelf of my green¬ 
house. Half of them have fruited, and half have not; 
but the whole are looking very healthy. What ahould be 
done with them now?—E ast Cornw all. 

1068.—Manure-water for. and culture of, 
Ferns.—What kind of manure-water (if any) is best 
suited for Maiden hair Ferns, and how often it should be 
used? Any advice on the growth of Ferns generally will 
be very acceptable ?—Would-bk Fern-oeowkr. 

1059. —'Winter-flowering plants for market. 
—1 shall he muoh obliged if someone will kiudiy tell me 
the best winter plants to put in a greenhouse (which can 
be heated) to produce cut blooms for sale, and where 
would he the best market for them ?—E. B. 

1060. — Asphalting garden walks.— What is th e 
best material to use for asphalting garden walks, as gravel 
Is not obtainable here ; but small stones, sand, or ashes are ? 
Would either of these do? And I should he obliged ter 
instructions for doing the asphalting ?—John. 

1061 . —Propagating the Moutan or Tree- 

•Peeony.—Will someone kindly tell me the best way of 
propagating the Moutan or Tree-P»ony ? A friend of mine 
has had a tree of it for over twenty years, and, so far, no 
one has been able to get one from It.—J. D. 

Original from 


vigorous 
delicate colours of the ? 

Teas. Let us have all 
the varieties of Roses 
possible by all means, ■ 

but do not let pretty Vtzp} jl ^4 

small Roses, like the ^ 

Scotch kinds and the 

dwarf Chinas, and the '— - ***** 

sweet-scented old sum- - 

mer flowering and flat 
Hoses, be ousted by the 
comparatively scentless 
show types. For all 
purposes, except the ex¬ 
hibition table, many of 1 — -— 

the show Roses are 
useless as cut flowers, 
unless quite a large 

branch is cut. They are far too large. Then, 
again, why multiply varieties which can only be 
distinguished by experts ? It would be better 
to discard all but a few very distinct types. 
Just at random, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Charles Lefebvre, Victor Verdier, La France, 
Comtesse de Serenye, Alfred Colomb, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Marie Baumann, and Madame 
BelLenden Ker are sufficiently distinct. Roses 
differing only from those by a shade or two of 
colour are not wanted, unless decided improve¬ 
ments in vigour of growth, richness of foliage, 
and freedom of bloom. How often in the 
catalogues is a Rose mentioned as not large 
enough for Bhow purposes, as if mere size had 
anything to do with beauty ! The fact is, the 
proper place to judge Roses is in the garden or 
in the house. A Rose can only be properly valued 
when growing on its parent bush. To judge 
Roses in boxes only seen on exhibition tables is 
to judge the flowers under wholly unnatural 
conditions. I do not mean to say a word against 
exhibiting flowers in any way, or in any arrange¬ 
ment which will make 4hem interesting and 
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White climbing Rose on a tree. 


Roses in the same border, or reduced them to 
miserable scrubs with one or two shapeless 
blooms. Which of all the show Roses will pro¬ 
duce a wealth of leaves and flowers with no 
more cultivation than that usually given to an 
Elder-bush as the old Alba does ? There is some 
amount of truth in the accusation that Rose 
growing of late years has not been all to the 
advantage of our 
has been paid, as 


gardens. Too much attention 
has just been said, to the 
Rose as an exhibition flower, and far too little 
to the development of Roses as bushes and 
climbing shrubs. Writers on other flow ers are 


show varieties, but if anyone asks in the garden¬ 
ing press for a selection of, say, two dozen Roses 
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1062. -Gooseberry-caterpillars.—The leaves are 
nearly all eaten off my Gooseberry-bushes by oaterplllars. 
Will someone kindly suggest anything to banish them ? 
▲Iso is the defoliation of the bushes at this time of the year 
injurious to the ripening of the fruit?— Paddy. 

1003.— Flowering plants for a conservatory 
in London.— I have a small conservatory, which catches 
but very little sun, and 1 shall be extremely obliged if any¬ 
one will kindly inform me what flowering plants I can 
grow there for summer and winrer decoration ? — F. 
Brbnchlkt. 

1064.— Ants on a Grass-plot.— Ants have Infested 
nearly the whole of my Grass-plot, and the ant hills, after 
having the roller over them, leave the turf completely 
bare. Will someone kindly give a remedy to destroy or 
get rid of them? Do chemicals destroy the turf?— 
Cassandra. 

1065 — Hydrangeas not flowering.—1 have some 
Hydrangeas two years old, and they have not bloomed 
yet. Will someone kindly tell me the probable reason? I 
cut them down last year, as they had got drawn up very 
much. 1 should like to know if that is the cause of their 
hot flowering?—A mateur. 

1C66 — Narcissus - flowers drying up.— Will 
someone kindly tell me the reason of Narcissus-floweretum- 
ing brown and drying up? 1 had the roots of mine all reset 
last year, thinking over-crowding was the cause; but this 
season the flowers are just the same. What should I do ?— 
Zkals, St. Martin, Bath. 

1067. — Treatment of seedling Chinese 
Primulas.— Will someone kindly tell me how to treat 
in the future some Chinese Primulas (seedlings) just 
•bowing their third leaves? They are at present in a small 
i jol d frame oloee to the glass, which is shaded by mat* 
when it is sunny. The young plants are growing welL— 
ARTHUR. 


1068. — Moles In Rose-beds.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how to poison or otherwise destroy the moles in 
my Rose-beds? Every time I give my trees liquid-manure 
the moles run round and round, and almost upset Rose¬ 
bushes of the first year's planting. I know that moles will 
eat poisoned worms; but how are the worms to be poisoned ? 
—C P w. 

1069. — An old Mareohal Nlel Rose.— I have a 
floe specimen of this Rose, about twenty years old, which 
seems rather to have outgrown its strength. The top 
does not look healthy, and yet it is making new shoots 
from the lower part of the stem. Would it do to cut the 
tree down to the new shoots? It is grown on the house 
in the open air.—B. E. 

1070 — Applying manures to plants. — win 
" B. C. R ” please to say how muoh sulphate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soda should be used to, say, one gallon of clear 
Water, as recommended by him in Gardening, June 13th, 
page 192, for the ordinary run of greenhouse plants? Also 
can these manures be applied to young plants in small 
pots with safety ?—Oak-trbk. 

1071. — Mildewed Grapes.— I have the care of a 
vinery, In which 1 also grow my bedding-plants, Ac. I 
have always succeeded in having a good crop of Grapes 
hitherto, and have ripened them well, as a rule. This 
year they are badly mildewed. I have sulphured them 
several tiroes; but they are as white as if I have shaken 
the flour-bag over them. Will someone kindly tell me 
what to do with them ?— Anxious. 

1072. — Imperfect LJly-flowers.—I have two bulbi 
of Lilium Harrisi, potted last August, that have just come 
into bloom. They have eaoh six flowers, three cn each 
being imperfect, and the lips of the leaves are brown. 
They stand 4 feet 6 inches high, and were potted in 6 inch 

G its, and have been grown in a cool-house. Can anyone 
ndly suggest any reason for the imperfection of the 
blooms, arid how can It be avoided in future ?— Hoylakk. 

1073 —Grapes for exhibition. — Will someone 
kindly inform me whether Gros Colman and Madresfleld 
Court Grapes for exhibition should be single bunoheB, 
with the shoulders taken off, as my crop of both varieties, 
show a small bunch attached to each large bunch, which 
when grown, will look like a double bunch—a large and 
little one joined together? Should the little bunoh be 
taken off if a big one is required for exhibition purposes? 
—Muscat. 


1074.— Fortune’s Yellow Rose.— I have a For¬ 
tune’s Yellow Rose. It is set near a wall, and up to a few 
days ago seemed to be doing well; but the last day or two 
all the young shoots have withered and died. Will someone 
kindly tell me the probable cause ? It is planted out in 
loam, road-sweepings, and sand, well mixed, and I water 
It with fowl manure-water once a week, and also horse 
manure-water once a week. There are other Roses in the 
ground, and they seem all right. I also notice that the 
plant seems to have a lot of little black flies on it. What 
shall Ido?— H. Rimkll. 


1075.—Roof for a vinery.— Would someone kindly 
advise me as to the best way to put a new roof on an old 
vinery? The old roof is bad, having been put up fifty 
years ago, and the Vines are very good, never missing a 
fair crop during that time. I would like the new sash- 
bars or rafter to run from the eaves to the top, 16 feet, 
with a purline aoross under them in the middle for sup- 

K rt the length of the house. A carpenter told me tbe 
rs should be 4 inches by 24 inches, which, I think, would 
be too large, and look bad. Would much lighter limber 
answer?—P. M. D., Carlow. 

1076.— Bedding'-plants dying. — I have a number 
of Pansies and Bm&ll bedding-plants, which I have set out 
in a border facing south. Apparently without any cause 
the flowers have dwarfed, eaoh bloom becoming smaller, 
and then the plant itself decayed, turning yellow, and died. 
The soil is light and coarse; but all the plants received a 
modicum of stable-manure when putting in, and flourished 
from a month to two months before falling off. I shall be 
glad if someone can inform me of the cause, and, if pos¬ 
sible, give me a remedy for the above ? 1 know woodlice 
abound in a hedge close by ; but fail to trace them in the 
plants. Could this be the cause ?—B. F. G. 

1077.— Unsatisfactory Melons.—I have a frame 
of two lights, in which I have planted two Melons. I 
made a hot-bed, and then placed a mound of turfy soil in 
the middle of each light, in which I set out the Melons. 
Since that time the plan La- have grown well, arid look very 
healthy, and have an abupdoncq- of^mai' plqptpg on them. 


i abu^danc^ofyriai 


But as soon as the fruit flowers appear, instead of opening, 
they turn yellow and die away. The heat has died out of 
the manure, so that there is no extra warmth, exoept from 
the sun. I water them sparingly, and give a little air at 
the top of the frame during the day. Will someone kindly 
tell me the oause of the blossoms not opening, and suggest 
a remedy ?— Constant Reader. 

1078. — Black Currants diseased .-Would some¬ 
one kindly give me some information about this disease ? A 
friend of mine has 120 large bushes of Blaok Currants. 
About 30 of those are diseased—that is, the buds swell to 
tbe sire and shape of Peas; but never open, and, of oourae, 
do not bear fruit. Should the whole of the bushes be 
destroyed, or only the diseased ones, or is there any cure 
for them? Also would it be safe to plant Blaok Currants 
on the same ground again without some Rort of dressing 
for the soil ? I should also be glad of any information as to 
tbe habits of the insect (which I believe it to be) that 
causes the disease? Many gardeners in this locality say 
that it is the cold, bleak winds that cause the buds to form 
in this shape.— J. Wood. 

1079. — Tomato-plants dying off.— Will someone 
kindly give me some advice which will present my Tomato- 
plants from dying off ? They begin generally when the 
first bunch of fruit has set, and nearly as large as Walnuts, 
by drooping the leaf a9 though they were Bhort of water, 
then turn yellow, and In a few weeks die. Upon pulling 
up tbe plant I notice the roots look fairly healthy, and so 
does the pith or centre of tbe main stem ; but the outer 
part of stem near the pith looks yellow and diseased, to 
my mind causing the plant not to obtain proper nourish¬ 
ment. I have tried both over and under watering with 
same result. They are set in bouses (without any plants 
in) on the ground, in rows 14 inches apart per two rows, 
then 30-inch path, every way, in heavy loam, with turf 
chopped up, and a small portion of decayed horse-manure. 
Kinds: Old Red, Hathaway’s Excelsior, Ac.—F. H. W. 

1080. —Unfruitful Strawberries.— I prepared a 
south-west border last July. It was double trenched, and 
a 6-inch layer of half-rotted cow-manure was placed at the 
bottom of each trench. I then planted 150 President 
Strawberry-plants of the previous year’s growth, which 
bad not been allowed to fruit. The border was well 
trodden down before planting, and top-dressed with oow- 
manure the first week in May, and the runners pinched 
off as they appeared. Water was given as required, and 
liquid-manure was also applied three times at Intervals of a 
week. Result: Not one plant in ten has bloomed. Has 
the treatment been too liberal, and is it worth while leav¬ 
ing the plants till next year? Would runners taken off 
them this year be any good for next? Laxton’s Noble and 
Sir J. Paxton in the same harder, and with tbe same treat¬ 
ment, are now giving fruit averaging thirty-six to the 
pound.— Dublin. 

1081. —Vines falling. —Will someone kindly tell me 
what is the matter with rny Grape-Vines, or wherein I have 
erred in ray treatment of them ? They have been for three 
years in their present house. This year and last year tbe 
house has been heated ; but tbe Vines have only been 
allowed to bear fruit this season for the first time. I have 
nearly finished cutting the Grapes from them ; but I have 
only had about one-third of a crop for the following 

1 reason—viz., that only about a third to half of the canes 
have had any spurs on them—that is to say, I have 
all spurs. The budB are there; but they'have never 
shooted. What is the reason of this, and what had I better 
do with them ? Shall I out tbe canes back to tbe lower 
spureat the lower third part of each Vine, and Bpura at toe 
upper third part of eaoh, leaving one-third absolutely void 
of spurs ? I should say that they are Black Hamburgh and 
Foster's Seedling, and that the borders have been exten¬ 
sively manured with stable-manure and bones. I also 
should say that when I found that tbe buds (which pro¬ 
duce the spurs) were not shooting, I then stopped the 
leader of each Vine, wbich had a few- feet to grow to reach 
the top of the house.—G. F. H. 

To (he following queries brief editorial replies 
/tre given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1082 . —Raising Tropeeolum speciosum from 
seed (Climber). —Soak the seed tor twenty-four hours in 
water, and sow in well-drained pots filled with leaf-mould 
and loam. Plunge the pots up to their rims in a frame, 
covering the soil in them with Moss, and keeping the same 
moist until the young plants appear. They will generally 
flower the second or third year. 

1083. —Strawberry runners for forcing (S. £.). 
—Yes, pieces of turf 2 inches thick (and of such a size as 
to admit of their being conveniently put into fruiting-pols 
afterwards), if sunk into the ground just deep enough to 
allow them to be covered, ana the runners firmly pegged 
in tbe centre, will be found an expeditious way of obtain¬ 
ing fine, healthy plants for foroing. If the turf be dry, it 
should be soaked in a tub before it is used. 

1084. — Vines on warm walls (Ti.u). — The 
Royal Muscadine (Cbasselas de Fontainebleau) would be 
tbe beat white Grape, and the Esperione and Millet’s 
Burgundy for black. These kinds generally suoceed very 
well in warm localities. Black Prince also almost always 
colours it fruits well on a warm wall, and produces fine 
bunches. Vines on walls, to do well, should receive as 
muoh attention as is generally afforded to them when 
under glass. 

1085. —Grapes "scalded” (H. A. Lynton ).—The 
Grapes are badly " scalded.” This is caused through late 
or imperfect ventilation on some bright sunny morning 
whilst the internal atmosphere of the vinery and the 
berries are saturated with moisture. Air should be left 
on at the top of the vinery all night, and a little warmth 
should be maintained then in the pipes, and this will oause 
a circulation of dry, warm air, which will generally pre¬ 
vent the “ scalding.” 

1086. — Portugal Laurels dying (D. o.).— We 
know of no better method of refurnishing the bare stems of 
the Portugal Laurel than by cutting them hard back, and 
thus Inducing them to break into fresh growth close to 
the ground. In doing this you may have to lose tbe soreen 
they make for a year or two, but tbe sacrifice thus made 
is well repaid. The longer tbe growing tops are left iu 
their present state, the less likely it Is that the base of the 
Laurels will get furnished. 


1087.—Treatment of Ou cumbers (C. H. /?,).— 
Keep the atmosphere of the house close and moist, and 
give plenty of water at the roots when the plants get well 
established. Train the main shoots up the roof, say for 
3 feet or 4 feet, and then stop them. When side shoots are 
prodnoed, stop them one joint past the fruit, and continne 
such practice throughout. When in full bearing a top- 
dressing of rotten manure will be beneficial, as will also 
occasional doses of manure-water. 

loss —Palms for a greenhouse (T . Ilmband).— 

I should recommend tbe following half-a-dozen to begin 
with: Kentias Foreteriana and Belmoreana, Phoenix 
reolinata and tenuis, Rhapis humilis, and Livistona 
chinensis, better known as Latania Borbonica.. Licualas 
will not thrive in a cool-house, neither will Stevensonia. 
Jt you want more names you can have them. The plants 
will all grow well in loam and peat made sandy, and the 
pots require thorough drainage.—J. J. 

1089. — Plants In a window, dec. (B. C. J.).— The 
flowering Begonias mentioned may be grown very well in 
the winnow of a room not too close in the summer. They 
do not like too muoh confinement, and air should be ad¬ 
mitted to them daily when the weather is warm. Fuchsia 
prccumbens would do in an airy situation better out-of- 
doors than in during the summer months ; it likes plenty 
of sun and air. There is no better plant fox growing in 
water than the Cape Pond- flower (Aponogeton distachyon). 

1090. — Black Cluster Vine in a cool-house 

(C. if.).—This Grape tipens freely in tbe open air against 
a wall in the open air in ordinary summers throughout 
the midland and southern oounties. That it ought, there¬ 
fore, to ripen in a cool-house in tbe north seems obvious, 
as with such a structure, though unprovided with art ificial 
heat, tbe ordinary outdoor warintn would be increased 
thereby quite a month earlier, and retained quite a month 
later in the season. We advise you to give both that and 
the Royal Muscadine a trial. 

1091. —Moving a standard Glolre de Dijon 
Rose (R M.y .).—It is a very risky business to move a Rose 
now, and if done it must be performed with great care. Hav¬ 
ing prepared the new site for it first, thoroughly well water 
the Ruse, and then lift it with as much soil adhering to its 
roots as possible, and plant it again at once. Give it a good 
syringing and watering, mulch with rotten manure, and, 
if in a sunny situation, hang a bit of canvas over it during 
the day until it becomes re-established. It should also be 
syringed over-head night and morning. 

1092. — Rose-leaves curling (Rosa). — There are 
several causes for this. Rose- eaves curl because maggots 
have taken up their reeidence in them, and the action of 
the insects provoke this curl. They also curl from the 
action of green-fly or aphis, and also from cold, cutting 
winds. Tney sometimes also curl from drought at the 
roots. If you think the roots are dry, give them a good 
soaking of water, and also some manure-water, and cover 
the soil over with some half-decayed stable-manure. To 
induce new and robust growth is the best thing to do now. 

1.93 —Unhealthy Camellia-leaves ( Camellia X 
—From the appearance of the leaves sent we thins the 
mischief arises probably from the ball of earth around 
the roots being or having been dry in the centre ; if so, 
this would certainly account also for the flower-buds falling 
off. Examine the roots well, and if found to be dry in the 
centre of the ball of tbe earth, as we suspect, plunge 
the pots into a tank or large tub of water for a few hours 
until thoroughly soaked. What temperature was main¬ 
tained in the houses, as a rule, during the winter? We 
should like to hear more about these Camellias. 

1091.—Winter Spinach (S. W.) — When sown on a 
dry, warm border of good weli-tiiled soil about the middle 
of August, this is a valuable crop. It should either he 
sown thinly, or be thinned out at two operations—first by 
drawing the hoe through it in the same wav as Turnips 
are hoed out, and then a short time afterwards singling 
out the plants by hand to 7 inches or 8 inches apart. If 
the supply is required mainly for winter, it is better not to 
pick any leaves off in the autumn, as that wrould, in a 
measure, retard and weaken the growth. If the plants 
are allowed to grow on unchecked, there will be almost 
to a certainty a very valuable supply of .Spinach in the 
winter. 

1095. —Roses not blooming In a greenhouse 

( R. y. M .).—To flower Roses well they must get plenty of 
sun, air, and good food, and we should imagine that in 
this case they do not do bo. Very probably the Vines 
give loo much shade, and hinder the wood from maturing 
as it should do, in which case there is but little prospect of 
success. We should counsel you to feed the Roses all 
through the summer with weak liquid-manure. In Novem¬ 
ber thin out the weakly growth, and cut the shoots left 
hack to about two-thirds of their length. The great point 
is to induce luxuriant growth now, and to ripen the Bame 
by exposing it as much as possible to the sun, and admit¬ 
ting sir freely during the early autumn months. 

1096. —Grapes not setting (it. s. Brearley ).—'The 
Grapes have not set well, owing to imperfect fertilisation, 
which may have arisen from too low a temperature, or 
too much moisture in the air, or sudden cold draughts of 
air, and other checks. When the Vines are in bloom it is 
a good plan to smartly tap the stems of the Vines about 
mid-day ; this disperses the pollen and helps them to set. 
Recourse may be also had to drawing the hand gently 
over the bunch when in flower, and the pollen from free- 
setting varieties like Black Hamburgh, Ac., can be col¬ 
lected on paper, and be applied with a camel-hair brush U> 
shy setters like Muscat of Alexandria. This should be 
attended to in due time next season. 

1097. —Glolre de Dijon Rose tnrnlng yellow 
(A. E. Ba«mtty —From the appearance of the portion sent, 
and the faot that the Rose was only planted out of a pot 
on May 5bh last, we should say that it was or has been suf¬ 
fering from drought, and, of oouree, it has not had time to 
root muoh yet. The position chosen for it, close to a large 
Elder-bush, whioh would be sure to suck every particle out 
of the soil, Is a very bad one, we should Bay. The only thing 
to do now is to keep it moist, but net too wet at ihe roots, 
until well established, and then it may be fed with a little 
manure-water, but not much this season. Why was the 
stable-manure that was used for the top-dressing burnt 
first? The mulching oan only oonsist of dry ashes in that 
case. Could not a better position be found for it in the 
autumn if it lives V 
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109S — Fruiting Duck-weed (Nertera de- 
preuBa (IJ. J.\—The plant having got Into bod condition, 
we should advise you to turn it out of the pan, pull it to 
pieces, and dibble these somewhat closely into fresh soil. 
This, however, is best done in March, and the plants en¬ 
couraged to make early growth by keeping warm and close 
during the spring. The plant then comes early into flower, 
forms g<xd berries. Do this every year, and nice speci 
mens will result therefrom. About June place in a cool, 
shady position in the open air or in a frame. This little 
plant enjoys moisture in abundance, both atmospherical 
and at the roots, during the Bummer. Be sure and give 
good drainage, so that plenty of water can be givtn when 
growth is active. 

1100 —Large-growing Maiden hair Ferns 

(J Collin *).—You are quite ri„bt. The kinds named are 
very good, and they make handsome plants ; but thev are 
all dwarfs in stature. The following kinds are majestic 
species, requiring more room. If you have space 1 would 
advbe you to try some of the following, or all of them : 
A. peruvlanum, which makes fronds some 3 feet or 4 feet 
in height, bearing large trapezoid pinnae, some 3 inches 
long, and when grown properly these are of a very rich 
green ; A. Cardiocbliena is another superb plant, attain¬ 
ing a height of 5 feet or 6 feet, making large decompound 
fronds with long and bold pinnie ; A. tenerum is another 
very handsome plant, being somewhat in the way of 
A. cuneatum, and A. Farleyense is again, when grown 
large, one of the most majestic Ferns known ; A. formosum 
armot be equalled for a cool-house, and A. pedatum must 
never be omitted from the greenhouse fernery.—J. Jarvis. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name, should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Oardr.mnq Illus- 
37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.—IF. J/.-Clematis Viticella.—- 

A. DoyU .—Yellow Day Lily (Hernerocallisflava).- -n • ■>. 

East. — Saponaria calabrica.- John. — 1, Wistaria 

sinensis; 2, Hemerocallis flava; 3, Dactylis glomerata 
variegata; 5, Centiurea montana; 4, Campanula rapun- 
culoides apparently ; but specimen was much withered ; 

6, Pteris tremula.- Trench —3, We do not name Roses; 

4, Common Tansy (Tanocetum vulgare); 5, Campanula 
garganica apparently; but poor specimen ; 6, Ilemero- 
calli-i flava ; 7, Hieracium aurantiacum; 8, Ilabrotham- 
nus elegans; 9. Inula glandulosa; 10. Polemonium 

coeruleum.- Colonel. —I’hacelia tanacetifolia.- Anon. 

— 1, Farfugium grande; 2, Lysimachia vulgaris; 

Erigeron speciosum ; 4, Hieracium aurantiacum ; 5 and 

. Send better specimens.- J. E. Owen .—Pyrethrum 

Parthtnium - Dude.—We do not name RoBes.- 

A. J/. C.—Send better specimens. Shrivelled up.- 

Beta .—The flower from a bulb is probably an Ixia; but 
t oo much past its best to identify. The other specimens 
appeared to be all species of the Sun Rose (Helianlhe- 
imirn); but they were much dried up, and all the num¬ 
bers had become detached.- Box without letter or 

name.— 1, Weigela rosea; 2. Philadelphus grandiflorus; 
3, Veronica Anderaoni; 4, Saxifraga species; 5, Ophio- 
pogon .laburan aureo-variegatus ;6 Begonia Weltoniensis ; 

7, Begonia nitida.- 11. Perry, CotfonL— 1. Send fresher 

specimen; 2, Diplacus (Mimulus) glutinosus.- Peren¬ 

nial. —1, Delphinium var.; 2, Muscari comosum monstro- 
«um ; 3, Kchium plantagineum; 4, Common Virginian 
Creeper (Atnpelopsts hederacea); 3, Variegated Japanese 
Honeysuckle (Lonlcera japonica aureo-variegata) ; 6,Wis- 
taiia sinensis.- 11. V. Knockholt .—Justicia carnea. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. IV. Spanton .—Apply to Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm 

Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N.- A. H. J .—Thin out 

' he young shoots on the Gooseberries now ; butdo not cut 

out i he old wood until the winter pruning.- K. L. J .— 

Apply to Messrs. William Paul & Sons, Waltham-cross, 

Deris-IK. Jl.— The stove named should answer very 

wed tor the small greenhouse.- Zeals, St. Martin , 

Bath .—The Melons will, of course, require watering at 
the roots ; but how much depends on what stage they are 

in. Please give more details.-IF. G. C .—Apply to 

Messrs. J. Cocker & Sons, Sunny-park, Aberdeen. -VB. 

- A. C. Moore .—There are several good florists in 

Brighton, to whom we should advise you to apply 
personally and state your wants. You would have to 
make up vour mind for hard work at first, of course 

R. P., Kilburn .—Not an unusual form.- Mrs. lies.— A 

sport from Carnation Souvenir de la Malmaison. Suoh 

sports are not at all unusual among Carnations.- Percy 

Evans .—Apply to Messrs. It. Smith & Co , High-street, 

Worcester.- Miss S. L. Mayahan and Salopian .—The 

deformity of the Roses in question is generally caused by 

a check, and cold, cutting winds.- J. B. Sutton — 

Destroy all affected fruits and shoots, and give more air 

to the house, using less atmospheric moisture.- Mr. L. 

Wilson .—A pretty Pansy; but not superior to many 
others now in commerce. If you think it worthy of a dis¬ 
tinctive name the one suggested would be as good as any. 

— G. 11. M.. Slutton, Ifrsicich .—Apply to Mr. T. Laxton, 
'..rtford, Bedford, or Messrs. W. Lovel <fc Son. Strawberry 
Vureery, Dritlield, York.- A Constant Reader .-The 

ouse is evidently kept too close and damp for the Toma- 
t oes. Give more air and keep it drier. A. II. Pampas 

Crass article next week.- Mr. J. Argaty, Siransea. 

We should he glad to receive the recipes for fruit 

bottling, Ac. - Oak tree.— The specimens sent are both 

of noxious weeds, certainly of no value, but a great harm 
in a garden. Destroy them all at once by oonstam 
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OVEREND, F.R.H.S., & CO. 

Are the cheapest and 
best builders of large or 

small 

GREENHOUSES 

of every description. 

Illustrated Price ^ 

/'mohiT 



Ctreen WorfsaJ 


U Illustrated Price List, Testl- 
mohials, post free. 1 


HORTICULTURAL §UPPLY QO. 

DCl I A UPC A powerful Chemical Manure, 

nCLIMnuC containing, in concentrated form, 
the chief elements of plant life, in 
C C D T 1 1 I7CD a clean. scentless, dry powder, easy 
rLn I ILIZ.cn of application. This Fertilizer, 

which is composed of the best 
obtainable materials, Is an excellent all-round Manure as an 
ingredient in compost, as a top-dressing. or as a lawn 
renovator. Directions for use with each parcel. 


PRICK LIST. 

Terms: Cash with order. 

Free on ralL 
Bags included. 

RELIANCE \ Tins l/- 
FERTILIZER ( TiDB ’ 1 
COMPOUNDS (See our de¬ 
scriptive List) Nos. 1 & 2 
No. 3 

BEST PERUVIAN CUANO 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
NITRATE OF SODA 
NITRATE OF POTASH - 
BONES, FLR.,MEAL,*in. 
OISSOLVED BONES 
SUPERPHOSPHATE .... 
WOOD-ASHES. 


Parcels 

Post 

free. 
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Car. paid on 10s. orders for the above goods within C. P. 
A Co. s delivery, or to any railway-station within 100 miles. 

*3” “Plant Foods and How to Apply Them." a 

f ull Descriptive List with directions for use. Send Id. stamp. 


At wharf. Bags included. 

Bush. 

Sack 

6 Ski • 

b. d. 

b. d. 

r. d. 

PEAT-SELECTED ORCHID 

2 6 

8 0 

37 6 

PEAT-BEST BROWN for Azaleas, 




Rhododendrons, Ac.- 

1 6 

6 0 

22 0 

PEAT-MOULD for Ferns . 

1 0 

3 0 

13 0 

LEAF-MOULD . 

1 0 

3 0 

13 0 

PREPARED COMPOST for potting 

1 6 

4 0 

18 0 

C00D FIBROUS LOAM .. 

COCOA-HUT-FIBRE . 

SILVER SAND (coarse and fine) 
CHARCOAL (nuts and line). 

1 0 

1 6 

2 0 

3 0 

1 3 

14 0 

6 0 


Special rates with Carter, Paterson <fc Co. 


HORTICULTURAL SUPPLY CO., 

Old Shot Tower Wharf, London, S.K. 
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^ - - ^CHEAPEST A BEST~ 



For Destroying Weeds on Garden Walks, 
Carriage Drives, Roads, Stable Yards, etc 
Saves more than twice its cost in Labour. 
No SmelL No disturbance of the Gravel. 

One application will keej) the Walks clear of Weeds for 
at least 18 months. 

Recommended by Mr. W. G. Head, Superintendent 
Crystal Palace Gardens; Mr. J Press, Head Gardener, 
Alexandra Palace; Mr. J. the Duke of Wellingtons 

Hardener; the Empress Eugenie's Gardener, Mr. E. S. 
McLai kin, and others. 

The solution is applied with an ordinary tea ter i no-can. 
Prices, in 1 and 2-Gal. Tins, 2s. per Gal. (Tins included) ; 
in 3-Gal. Drums, Is 6d. per Gal.; 10, 16, and ‘20-Gal., 
Is. 4d. per Gal. Special quotation for large quantities 
Carriage paid on 10 Gals and upwards 
fJT Used in the proportion o.i one gallm to 25 gallons Oj water. 
PLEASE NOTE CHANGE OF NAME. 

Tlie “ACME" CHEMICAL CO, 

TUNBRIDGE, KENT; 

And Carlton Street. Bolton. LANCASHIRE. 


Sold in Packets lid. and Is. each, and lu 
Sealed Bags Only. _ 

2,6 ; 14 lb., 4/6 ; 28 lb., 7/6 ; 66 lb., 12/6; 1 cwt, 20/- 
CLAY and LEVKSLEY, 
v«i>i v MM I. LANE. STRATFORD. LONDON E. 




Galvanised Garden Arch, 
7 ft. high and 4 ft. wide and 
12 deep, special, 5s. Cheap 
line. 

No. 163, stronger quality, 
7S. each. 



Galvanised Oarden Arch, 
with ornamental twist, 7 ft. 
by 4 ft. wide and 12 in. deep 
Special cheap line, 6®. Qd 
each. 

No. 318, stronger quality, 
9s. 3d. each 



I T 


No 185. 

Galvanised Garden Border- 
ings, 78 . per doz. lengths, 
6 in. high and 3 ft. wide, in¬ 
cluding spikes for fixing. 


3alvani«ed Pea Hurdle for train- 
ng Peas or fixing to walls for 
’reepers, Ac., made in panels, 6ft* 
ay 3ft. 2*- ea -» 6ft. by 4it. 3®- 
sa., 6ft. by 5ft. 4s. ea., 6ft. by 
3ft* 5s. each. 

Strong, useful Flower Stand, 2 ft. 
3 in. wide,7 s. Qd.; 3ft., 8 ®* IQ** 
?ft. 6. ms. fid. ; 4 ft. IIS. 9d. 






Price Lists of Galvanised Wire Netting. Diamond Wire 
Trellis, Flower Baskets, Flower Stands, Wall Fittings, and 
other Horticultural Goods, sent free on application. Terms, 
nett cash with order. Orders of 50s. and upward* sent cnrruige 
paid.— 25, 46, A 47, Hlgh-st., New Qxford-st., London, W.C 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN GREENHOUBA 
SV OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE, 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

3y G H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Trinity Col., Dublin 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
Fruit Trees made to bear in abundanoe. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
Ti gmiAN M CARVE R. Printer*. Hereford. 


Prlco Is.; Post Free, la. 3d. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL 

FOR 1891. 

Contains Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the HorU- 
cultural Trade, corrected up to Novemlrer 10 last. The List* 
of Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 9,000) have 
been very carefully and extensively revised, and are admP ted 
to be the roost comploto ever published. 

London: 37. Southampton-street, Strand. W O 

THE STOTT 

PATENT DISTRIBUTOR 
PATENT SPRAYER, 
PATENT SYRINGE, 
KILLMRIGHT, 

BEST Insecticide for Destruction oi Cater - 
illar and all Insect Pests, and Prevention 
r Mildew. 

r. J. FORSYTH, Gardener to the Right Hon. W. E 
Gladstone. M P-. writes as follows 

Hawarden Castle. The Gardens, Nov. 28th, IBS' 
Sir,—1 have tried your Simplex Manure and Insecticide 
isiributor, and And them to answer very weU, out tmecully 
te Insecticide Machine. I charged it with “ Killmrignt, 
id found it very effective on insect life. 

Claremont. Manchester, November, 1890 
Dear Sir,—The Patent Hyringe I had from you answer* in 
,ery way more than I expected : the Insecticide KiUm- 
ght " I have found to destroy thrip, green-fly. also bug in 
.ronger dofes th*n is required for green My. I can highly 
.commend your Syringe and Sprsyer. which ^^kj^ner 
light to have.-Yonrs truly. J BRIDDEN. 

Gardener to Oliver Hey wood, E*q., J.P 
Retail from Ironmongers. Seedsmeiuand Wholesale and Retail 
'om The Stott Distributer Co , Ltd.. Barton Hou#e, Mnneh'.iter. 


1 LASS FOR GREENHOUSES AND CON- 

Jt 8ERVATORIES. — Never le« than 150.000 equ»re* 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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FAWKES’ SL0W-C0MBU8TI0N 

h eating A pparatus 

Most Efficient and Cheapest 
in Existence. 


STANDEN’S 
TST MANURE 


Requires no sunk stokehole and no brick set¬ 
ting. Will last all night without attention. 
Will bum house cinders, therefore costs neib 
to nothing for fuel. Anyone can fix it. A 
domestic servant can stoke it. 

SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Enormous num¬ 
bers in use all 
oner the country. 

ONLY SLOW- 
COMBUSTION 
APPARATUS 
OF THE KIND. 

CAUTION .— 

Beware qf ineffl .- 
dent, incom¬ 
plete apparatus 
which will not 
last all night. 

Full particu¬ 
lars and prices 
of every sized 
apparatus and 
numerous testi¬ 
monials for last 
five Beasonp- 
showing enor¬ 
mous succefs, 
post free on ap¬ 
plication. 


Complete 
Apparatus 
from 
£4 12s. 


Exceeds all others in general fertilising j properties 


Prices of 60 ft. lengths: 
EXCELSIOR WIRE ARMOURED H08E. 

Becures a perfect grip, will not uncoil when out at an) 
art, stands enormous pressure, and wears for years. 

in. diameter, best quality sis. 3d. 

in- n extra stout quality. 87s. 6d 

in. „ best quality. 38 s. 9 <J 

in. „ extra stout quality. 45s. Od. 

in. „ best quality. 45s. Od. 

in. „ extra stout quality. 52 b. 6d 

INKINKABLE SMOOTH SURFACE HOSE. Will not 

rack, ia made of pure rubber and canvas. Quality guaranteed. 

in. diameter, specially cheap . 14s. Od 

in. „ best quality 19 b. Od 

in. „ extra stout quality. 24a. 6d 

in. „ beet quality. 25s. Od 

in. „ extra stout quality. 29s. 6d 


lb promotes a rap 
growth to plants genei 
It is a clean and dry 
smell. 

It is consequently r 
Ladies interested in F 
The highly fertilising 
render its money valu 


’lant Culture, 
properties of this Manure 
le, in comparison with 
t double ; and users will 
find that very small quantities will produce 
favourable and lasting results. 

Sold in Tins, 6d., Is., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d. t and 
10 s. bd. each. 

And in Kegs (troe\ at Reduced Prices — 
28 lb., 10s. 6d.; 60 lb., 18s.; 112 lb., 32s. each. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS : 

CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & CO., LTD. 

Offices 

10, FINSBURY STREET, LONDON, E.O, 

Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco Stobes : 


SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E. 


Merit of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

T HIS INVENTION consists of a pair of 8heare. 

attached to a small roller, which work auto¬ 
matically, and will cut the grass edges as fast as 
it is possible to push the machine along. 


LETHORION (vapour cone) 


The total destruction 
of Insect Peste in green¬ 
houses is thoroughly 
secured without the 
slightest possible injury 
to Flowers or Plants of 
the tenderest kind. It 
cannot fail where the 
houses are secure. 


BEST CONSTRUCTED and CHEAPEST 
Greenhouses, Forcing Houses, Pits, Frames 
Plant Protectors, Potting Sheds, Tool 
Houses, Ac. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogue post free from 

CROMPT O N & FAWKES. C HELMS FORD 

C. FRAZER’S EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural Builders, NORWICH. 


*£S!sxi*'Sl 

feetf Breach" 4,0 °° 

The public are cautioned against imita¬ 
tions in various forms at less cost, as they 


have in most instances proved to bo worth¬ 
less articles, totally unequal to LETHORION 
In strength and efTect. 

Sole Manufacturers : 

CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & CO., LTD., 

OFFICE8 : 

16, FINSBURY STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco Stores : 

SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S E. 




Span-roof Forcing Pits, adapted forj 


Lw*'///' 


Of all Ironmongers, Florists a Seedsmen. 

Price, complete, 21/-, 

Or will be sent carefully packed on receipt of P.O.O. 2\ 
to 13. Charterhouse Strkkt. London, E.C. 


HEATHMANS COMBINED] 
ano STEPS if ,v 


PORTABLE CARDEN FRAMES 


of all kinds always in stock. 

CUCUMBER FRAME LIGHTS, 

0 ft by 3 ft. 10 in., glazed and painted, 15s. each. 
Unglazed and unpainted, 08. each. 

Ordersof 40 a value carriage paid to any rallway-station in 
England and Wales, also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and 


Frames, etc , post free 

I XI 3XT H OUSES. 

The cheapest and best. fiu- 
ished in the trade ; 6izel0ft. 
by 7ft. wide, including21 oz. 
VjSfisrsNX glass, staging, ventilators, 

SoCvVv'O'Nx lock f°r door, and painted 

friTiTr f * n( l coloured glar* in door, 

. . L_ss^ .t! complete. .£» 15 b. : and 

I I I T 12 ft - 8 ,f - * ide - & 15a. 

I L LLl-U Prico Lists trr* - D HOR- 
ROCKS, Horticultural 
Buil dtr, Ty ldt-Pley. 

NETTING-TAN NED NETTING 

)g) Nets 50 by 4 and 100 by 2 yds., Sa each. 
ii lb -WTLLCftcKS. Stamford _ 

TE VENS, HORTIOU LTD RAL, 

IFIO, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
Klng-Stroet, Oovent-garden, London. Evtab- 
ties by ■ notion nearly every day. OatalovuM 

fj- om 


agauiHi tne ravages or Birds and vermin. One sent free by 
Ef^JPpat for 3s.; three for 7s. 6d.—INGALL PAR80N8 
CLIV E h (X). William-street North, Birmingham. _ 

TTEAD GARDENERS.—.John Laing & Sons 

J " L cap at present recommend with every confidence several 
energetic and practical Men of tested anility and first-rate 
character. Ladies and Gentlemen in want of Gardeners and 
Bailiffs, and Head Gardeners for first-rate Establishments or 
Single-handed Situations, can be suited and have full particu¬ 
lars by applying at Stanstead Park and Rutland Park Nur- 
seri es. Forest-hill. London. 8.K. _ 

TTEAD VVORK.IMG OAKJJiilMEK and 
. ® AI LIFF, mu8t thoroughly understand and be capable 
of taking charge of vinery, greenhouee\ and large kitchen 
garden. One who has had experience wl h sheep and rearing 
of young nr-tek preferred. Wife to take charge of dairy and 
poultry. House, coals, and vegetables found.—Apply, stating 
w*h"9R»&2a 0e «» n J u ™^ er ° f family, and wages expected, to 
W. C. CROSS, Red ; hlli, B.aum^nr . 


^ COPyRIGHT AFT- ^ 

HEATHMAN & CO., Makers 
2, End ell-street. London, W.C. 


’TANNED 

-L (extra stroi 


Manor Farm. KlngBcote. E G . Aiimpi 


POUR-BUSHEL Sack of Best LEAF-MOULD 

“ (pu»e Oak leaf), carriage paid to London for 3s. 6d.—E 


VAN PER MEF.R-SGH. Queen's Nnruery. Selbnrst.. R.K. 

(1ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, M*. 

V-* Raffia. Ac. None Cheaper.-WATBOK A SCULL 


Lower Thai*- x-tr-et, London, E C 


Digitized b> 
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^ | Length. 

8 feet Wide. 

10 feet Wide. 

12 feet Wide. 

« 30 feet. 

S 35 feet. 

O 30 feet. 

£ s. d. 

1 15 0 0 

0 0 

20 0 0 

£ 8. d. 

17 0 0 

20 0 0 

23 0 0 

£ B. d. 

20 0 0 

22 10 0 

27 10 0 
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Amaryllis bulb*, treat- 

meat of.353 

Angulo* Eaokerl.. .. 230 

Anw, destroy mg.. . 252 

Auriculas, treatment of 

seedling.351 

Birds .257 

Carnations, winter- 

flowering .. ..253 

Oarrot-bea,sea-sand fora 254 
Cattleya guttata Lea- 

poldi .253 

Cauliflowers and Broc¬ 
coli all the year round 254 
Celery, planting .. .. 254 

Ferns. Maiden - hair, 

growing.252 

Ferns, manure-water for, 
and culture of .. .. 252 


Fernery. 

Flowering gardens, 
oyster shells in a 
Figs falling off .. 

Fruit garden .. .. 

Garden work 
Gooseberry caterpillars 
Grapes for exhibition .. 
Grapes, mildewed 
Grass-plot, ants on a .. 
Greenhouse 

Hyacinths and Narcis¬ 
sus, white 
Hydrangeas, blue 
Hydrangeas for market 
Hydrangeas not flower¬ 
ing. 

Irises, transplanting .. 
Lawns, treatment of .. 


Lettuoe, midsummer .. 253 
Lilies amongst shrubs .. 251 
Lilies of the Vslley, he., 
time of plantiog 248 

Mssderallise .. 23» 

Melons, unsatic factory.. 218 
Mushroom spawn, mak¬ 
ing.253 

Odontoglossum nebnlo* 

250 

250 

246 

248 
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247 

251 


Orchids, British .. 
Outdoor garden .. 
PsDoniee and plants for 
vases 

P*ulownla imperiilis 
Pelargoniums, luanur 
water for 

Phloxes, herbaceous 
Phormiums 


252 

252 


Plants, applying manures 

to. 

Plants, bedding, dying . 
Plants, flowering, for a 
a conservatory in Lon¬ 
don . 

Plante for market, win¬ 
ter-flowering 
Plants In a house porch 261 
Plante in colonies, hardy 251 
Plants, New Zealand 
Flax, the .. 251 

Poultry and rabbits .. 258 
Primulas. Chinese, treat¬ 
ment of seedling .. 252 
Pyrethrums, dividing 

double.218 

Question* and answers.. 255 
Rose-beds, moles in .. 246 


Rose, Fortune's Yellow 245 
Rose, Glolre de Dijon, 

In a greenhouse 
Rose, Monachal Kiel, an 

old. 

Rose, Marshal Hiel, in 
a greenhouse 
Roses, Mar&hal Nid 

in pots. 

Rose, Mardchal Ntel, 

outdoors.246 

Roses in the landscape - 245 
Spineas and Chinese 

Primulas. 

Stocks for spring bloom- 

_ . 

Stove . 

Strawberries In the open 
air, early. 


948 

245 


245 


.. 248 


249 


248 


Strawberries, alpine .. 249 
Strawberries in pots .. 249 
Tomato • plant* dying 

off.254 

Tomatoes in a house .. 254 
Town garden, work In 

the.246 

Tree, a fine flowering .. 254 
Tree-P»ony, propagat¬ 
ing the Moutan or .. 255 
V egetable garden .. 246 
Venus 's Fly-trap< Dion sea 
mueoipula) ..252 

Vine culture on a nail.. 248 
Vinery, roof for a .. 248 
Vine*. failing .. ..249 

Weeks work, the oom- 
lng.. .. .. 247 

Window gardening .. 246 


HYDRANGEAS FOR MARKET. 

V ery fine specimens of the common Hydrangea, 
with heads of bloom quite out of proportion to 
the size of the plants and the pots in which they 
are grown, are now being brought into Covent- 
garden. Some growers succeed in imparting to 
a portion of their stock the really fine blue tint 
that the common Hydrangea takes on under 
certain conditions. Although as long as I can 
remember these big-bloomed Hydrangeas have 
been one of the most noteworthy features of 
Covent-garden market, the practice of thus 
cultivating them has never been generally taken 
up in private gardens, where, indeed, this plant 
is much more rarely seen than some years ago, 
when the chance of blooming plants was more 
restricted. I feel sure, however, that anyone 
seeing the fine specimens brought into the 
London market in the Bpring would appreciate 
their value for conservatory decoration at that 
time of year, the more especially as they are not 
only remarkably effective, but quite distinct 
from other things brought on to bloom early 
under glass. The production of 

Big heads of bloom involves annual pro¬ 
pagation, and the cuttings must be of the 
strongest nature possible. A practice with some 
market growers is to have a number of stock 
plants planted out in the open ground, which 
naturally make more robust growth than plants 
kept in pote. The best cuttings are the points 
of shoots that are not quite strong enough to 
bloom and that, consequently, have a sound, 
well-ripened terminal bud. These, taken off 
with a fair amount of wood as soon as it begins 
to harden, strike readily in a cold frame, and if 
potted off as soon as rooted will become well 
established by winter. At the beginning of the 
year they go into 6-inch pots in a rich compost 
of good loam with a liberal addition of rotten 
manure. Placed in light span-roofed houses 
near the glass, they can be brought along, gently 
at first, but with stronger heat as the season 
advances and the sun gains in power. The 
whole energy of the plant is concentrated on 
the one shoot, that naturally pushes up with 
great strength, and which is helped with 
plentiful 8applies of liquid-manure as soon as 
the roots begin to work round the pot, or, 
indeed, from the time the flower-bud appears. 
Heat, moisture, and abundance of good food, 
with a concentration of force on the one 
flower-bud, have the same effect on the 
Hydrangea as on Chrysanthemums grown on 
the big bloom system. It is only in this way 
that such enormous heads of bloom can bo pro¬ 
duced. All the Hydrangeas grown for market 
are not, however, treated in this way. Thousands 
are cultivated in the manner commonly prac¬ 
tised, but they, of course, do not make the 
price that big-flowered plants do. Whoever 
wishes to make Hydrangeas pay well should 
grow them in the above-mentioned manner, and 
get them into market as early as possible, for 
they are but little in demand when summer sets 
in. For several years past the less known, but 
very beautiful, 

H. paniculata ORANDiFLORA has been a great 
favourite in the London markets. This is a 
wonderfully effective plant as cultivated in 
market gardens, plants in fl inch pots “ 
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three or four heads of finely developed 
blooms. It is not grown on the big bloom 
system, but in the form of bushy little speci¬ 
mens. In the case of this kind the cuttings 
are struck in the summer and get a season’s 
growth, becoming well established in their 
blooming-pots before going into heat. With a 
suitable temperature this Hydrangea can be had 
in good condition at the present time. With 
the pots so full of roots, and when growing 
freely, it requires a large amount of water and 
frequent supplies of liquid-manure, otherwise 
the blooms come too small to display their true 
character. Well-grown plants will make about 
18s. per dozen, and this Hydrangea may be 
grown more thickly than the generality of 
market plants. The white Dr. Hogg is also 
grown to a limited extent. In the case of the 
last-mentioned kinds cuttings may be put in 
during the spring months n it is desired to 
quickly work up a stock of them. Plants that 
are being pushed along for early bloom will 
generally produce growths that will not be 
strong enough to yield bloom. These will root 
in a brisk temperature, and grown along freely, 
will be sufficiently strong to bloom well the 
following year, although the best specimens are 
furnished by cuttings struck in August of the 
preceding year. In all cases very firm potting, 
with the employment of good loam of a rather 
holding nature, is imperative to secure the best 
results. B. 

ROSES. 

ROSES IN THE LANDSCAPE. 

Roses are gradually, yet surely, getting into 
places of higher honour and greater power in 
landscapes and pleasure-grounds th&n they 
have generally hitherto occupied. No plants 
have suffered more from being over-fettered and 
confined than Roses. Most of their natural 
grace and beauty has been cut or squeezed out 
of them through art, so-called, and while nothing 
could rob the individual blooms of their beauty 
or fragrance, Rose-plants have all too often been 
dwarfed into insignificance, or stilted into 
ugliness through our stereotyped means of 
culture. Yet there are few families of plants 
that furnish a richer variety of form, colour, 
stature, and habit than the Rose. In order to 
develop to the full the peculiar characteristics of 
special species or varieties of the Rose, the 
chief thing is to let them alone. Furnish each 

f >lant or each group with sufficient space, and 
eave it to fill and adorn it in its own good time. 
Then, and only then, shall we discover anything 
of the wonderful capacities of the Rose in the 
rich and varied furnishing of landscapes. Now 
and then a monster Dog Rose or Sweet Brier 
draping a living or garnishing a dead pollard in 
a wood or hedgerow, or a huge Tea, Noisette, 
Ayrshire, or other Rose rambling at will in a 
rich soil, affords us glimpses of tne marvellous 
powers and the inexhaustible richness of the 
Rose in the furnishing and ennobling of land¬ 
scapes. Fancy such 

Masses multiplied by scores or fifties, as they 
might readily be, and we should virtually have 
new and brighter landscapes. Land is now cheap 
and plentiful; some of it is running to weeas 
—the dreary, depressing landscape of the slug¬ 
gard—for lack of higher, better crops. Now is, I 


therefore, the time to form new landscapes or 

g lorious masses of Roses, or light up the old, 
reary monotonous landscapes of evergreen 
shrubs and trees with gleams and groups of 
beautiful Roses. To evolve to anything like the 
full extent the landscape-making capacity of 
Roses, their branchlets must be left as wild and 
free as their blossoms. Many of them from the 
character of their growth might be improved 
through being run up trees or stout stakes of a 
rough or rustic character, such as young Larch- 
trees, with the branches or parts of them left on 
as snags. But, once mounted, they should be 
left aloneif a maximum of beauty is to be realised. 
The great desideratum demanded in our land¬ 
scape is more of Nature and less of art. Roses 
planted with judgment and left to themselves 
afterwards, will be snre to run out into natural 
channels. It is gratifying to find of late years 
semi-natural Roses moulding and modifying such 
a necessary artificial landscape as that of the 
Crystal Palace. The so-called rosery there has 
always been the weakest part of those, on the 
whole, charming grounds. The site was too 
bleak, the arches too high to become richly aud 
fully draped with Roses. But in the beds and 
borders of late years, under the direction of Mr. 
Head, many Roses have been given their heads 
as single plants and in groups, and these are 
rising rapidly in stature and growing into more 
profuse beauty, and exerting a more beneficent 
and telling influence on the landscape every 
year. It is only needful to contrast these spiral 
Climbing or bush Roses with the dwarfs 
that may yet be met with in the gardens of the 
Crystal Palace and elsewhere, to see their mar¬ 
vellous difference and absolute contrast in land¬ 
scape effects. Planters seem to have forgotten 
that Roses are strong enough to stand alone in 
the landscape without a flower at all. In what 
other family of plants shall we find such endless 
variety of size, form, colour, habit of leaf and 
branch? Mass Roses in sufficient bulk, blend 
their statures wisely, and pose them skilfully 
in relation to other subjects, and where else 
shall we find such tender spring tints,or more 
varied or brilliant summer and autumnal tints, 
than among Rose leaflets and branchlets ? And 
the flowers, so full of sentiment, so indescribable 
in their fragrance and their beauty, are super- 
added gifts and graces over and above their per¬ 
manent beauty in the landscape. Nor must we 
forget the hips. We have nothing like them in 
Nature. Their size, their prodigality, their 
brilliance light up the landscape, and seldom 
fail to excite attention and command admiration. 

_ F. 

1069.— An old Marechal Nisi Rose.— 

Yon cannot do a better thing than to cut the 
old wood of the Rose down to the point where 
the young shoots spring from. If the latter are 
encouraged to grow it is probable the Rose will 
have quite a new lease of its life. Surface-dress 
the soil over the roots with & thick layer of 
manure at once, and daring dry weather give 
the border a soaking of some liquid-manure onoe 
a week.—J. C. C. 

1074.— Fortune’s Yellow Rose.— The 
best thing I can tell you to do, is to discontinue 
giving the Rose so much liquid-manure, as in 
aU probability it is the strong liquid that is 
doing the misohief. The root* are most likely 
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injured by it, and this causes the young shoots 
to wither away. You can get rid of the black 
flies either by syringing the plant with cleat 
water, or dipping the shoots in soapy water 
made with soft-Boap, 2 oz of the latter to 1 
gallon of warm water.—J. C. C. 

■ Possibly the new fibrous points of the roots 
are injured by too much care. “ Fowl-manure- 
water ” is a very strong and heating potation at 
this season for Roses, when the growing shoots 
are very tender, as also are the points of the roots 
on v; hich they depend. Fortune’s Yellow Rose, 
whether or not it be the same as Beauty of 
Glazenwood, is very sensitive to any violence, 
and it is only when fully established, requiring 
then no aid beyond good water in dry weather, 
that it will flourish and flower freely enough.— 
C. E., Lyme. Regie. 

1068.— Moles in Rose-beds. —It is some¬ 
times very difficult to trap moles ; indeed, our 
old mole-catcher asserts that they are far more 
cunning now than they used to be. If there is 
no mole-catcher in the district, cast-iron traps 
can be obtained at most ironmongers in the 
country districts, as well as in the towns. They 
should be set in the main runs. Moles are 
very keen in the organ of hearing; but they 
can be caught burrowing by a careful person 
and thrown out of the ground with an iron spud 
attached to a long handle. Poisoning is not to 
be thought of.—J. D. E. 

1007.— Marechal Niel Rose in a 
greenhouse.— If, as I understand, your plant 
has made side-shoots of growth the whole length 
of the stem since flowering, these are next to use¬ 
less, as scarcely any of them will bear flowers. 
Cut the plant back almost to the base, leaving two 
or three of the most healthy-looking shoots, and 
which promise to grow on to a good length; these 
will flower next season without fail, provided 
they are ripened previous to frost getting at 
them or before damp and dull autumn weather 
sets in. I would recommend you to drop some 
hot sealing-wax on the cut directly the shoot is 
removed ; this will prevent its bleeding or losing 
sap from the wound.—P. U. 

1013.— Gloire de Dijon Rose in a 
greenhouse. —Yes, this Rose will open more 
flowers upon the growths now being made, and 
is almost certain to carry a fair autumn crop if 
you give it plenty of air from now onwards. I 
prefer to treat this Rose similar to Marshal 
Niel, as it is easy to get flowers from the open 
air at the time your second crop will be in, and 
by treating the plant as if it was a M. Niel, and 
growing a few long well-ripened shoots, you are 
quite certain of a good crop again early next 
spring.—P. U. 

1006.— Marechal Niel Roses in pots. 

—If you can shift the plants on into larger- 
sized pots, or can turn them out into some inside 
border, that will be the best thing to do, so as 
to secure strong growth for next season’s flower¬ 
ing. At the same time, you should remove the 
wood which has flowered, and so put all the re- 
maiuiag strength of the plant into the young 
summer shoots. These will be breaking strongly 
if your plants are healthy and they must be grown 
on as quickly as possible. The earlier these are 
grown, the better will be the opportunity of 
ripening them, and upon this depends the future 
success of the plants. If you cannot give them 
ashift on into larger pots,nor turn them out, they 
should be fed with liquid-manure while in full 
growth ; that from cows I find the best. Keep 
the plants well syringed, both with a weak 
solution of some insecticide or soft-soap, also 
with clear rain-water.—P. U. 


1022.— Marechal Niel Rose outdoors. 

— If the Rose Gloire de Dijon does well 
i n the situation, I do not see why Marechal 
Niel will not, especially upon a south-west wall. 
Henriette de Beauveau, R6ve d’Or, and Marie 
van Houtte are three yellow Roses that would 
do fairly well in such a position, and perhaps 
are better to try than Marshal Neil. They 
would certainly stand the town-smoke better, 
which I expect you are frequently subject to.— 


in a flower-garden.— 

teful for Chrysanthemums and 
i where the land is heavy.— 
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1050. — Oyster-shells 
These, when calcined, are tu 
man^r other flowering plant! 


GARDEN WORK.* 
Greenhouse. 

Chorosemas, or any other greenhouse hard-wooded plants 
whioh flower late in spring, should now have the neces¬ 
sary pruning, and be well syringed daily, and be kept for 
the present in the warmest part of the house to make 
wood. Camellias and Azaleas may soon go outside. 
Camellias in the shade, at least during the hottest part of 
the day; but Azaleas will ripen up the buds better in an 
open situation. The plants will require as much attention in 
watering, syringing, Ac., as when indoors. A little rough 
Moes round the pots will be a great help just to shelter 
the roots from drying winds and hot sunshine. Zonal 
Pelargoniums for winter blooming should now be in the 
open air in some open situation on a coal-ash bed. Pick 
off all flower-buds. The propagation of the choice, 
reoently-purohased varieties may go on all through the 
season where it is necessary to work up stock. Cuttings 
will root anywhere now. I generally plant each cutting 
In a small pot, and press the soil firmly about it, and place 
in a cold frame, with a little air on always to prevent 
damping; however, they will root in the open air in the full 
sunshine, but will be rather longer about it. Quite a 
number of plants may be obtained from one, if worked 
persistently during the season. Chrysanthemums have 
been more than usually troubled with black-fly this season. 
Syringing with an inseotioide must be persisted in till the 
plants are perfectly clean. All the plants intended for 
specimens are, or should be, In flowering-pots, and growing 
freely. Disbudding side shoots and suckers will require 
frequent attention now. Late-potted Tuberoses will now 
be making growth freely, and will require liberal supplies 
of water. The bulbs started in small pots should be 
shifted into those of larger size. Keep In a light position, 
so that the flower-stems may not draw up weakly. To 
form a succession, some of the plants may be placed out¬ 
side now, with the pots bedded in Moss to keep them back 
for autumn-blooming. Young seedling stock of Aralias, 
Grevilleas, Dracaenas, Ac., will do better now in a oold 
frame, thinly shaded in bright weather. Syringe climbers 
freely to keep down red-spider and other Insects. Tea 
Roses planted in borders must be kept clear of mildew by 
adopting the usual means. Black sulphur is the oheapest 
mildew destroyer, if used in time. It may either be 
dusted over the foliage or mixed with water and applied 
through the syringe. Marechal Niels which have been out 
down should have the weakest shoots disbudded, leaving 
enough of the strongest to oover the roof. Double 
Petunias are among the brightest ornaments for the con¬ 
servatory now. Stake the plants betimes, as rough, 
untidily-grown plants are not so effective as property- 
trained specimens. 

Stove. 

If the house contains many flowering plants, suoh as 
Aliamanda8, Clerodendrons, Dipladenias, so., the shading 
must not be overdone, or the blossoms will be thinly 
plaoed and weak. Shift on young plants of Gardenias, 
and syringe freely to enoourage growth. Afterwards 
move to a oooler house to ripen the wood. If it oould be 
conveniently done, all flowering plants will be the better 
for a few weeks in a oooler, drier atmosphere after growth 
is finished. The best flowered specimen of Franclsoea 
ealycina I ever saw had been removed to a cool house, and 
afterwards passed a month in the open air to oomplete 
the ripening. Cypripediums and Dendrobiums, especially 
no bilk* will flower better in winter if the growth is ripened 
in a drier atmosphere than it is oommonly exposed to. 
Young stuff of the usual winter-flowering plants must not 
be left to starve in small pots. Grown on without oheok, 
handsome little plants will be obtained. Pinch in groes 
shoots to induoe a bushy habit, and keep the plants near 
the glass—not too much shaded. Pot on Poinsettias, and, 
without over-watering, see that they never suffer from 
dryness at the root, or the bottom leaves will go. Keep 
down inseots by the use of the necessary remedies. A 
good deal may be done with the syringe and dear soft 
water, supplemented by the sponge and soapy water on 
wet days, and other opportunities whioh may offer. A 
frequent rearrangement of the plants will be a great 
advantage, and will make the collection more interesting. 
Do not crowd anything now; rather turn out some of the 
worst specimens to give more room. The experienced 
plant grower derives much advantage from attention to 
little details of this character, and among other aids to 
good culture, are the cleaning down of stages with soap 
and water, and the washing of dirty pots, and surfaoe- 
dressing or Boll In the pots. Olivias and Amaryllis that 
have completed their growth may with advantage be 
moved to a cool-house or pit that is well ventilated, the 
ripening influence of exposure in warm weather will be 
found out when the season for blooming oomes round. 
The Scarborough Lilies (Yallotas) will benefit much now 
from cool frame treatment. 

Fernery. 

Fern spores are very minute, but they will grow freely 
when plaoed under suitable oonditions. I do not know 
that it has been proved how long Fern-spores retain their 
vitality; but the spores of the oommon epeoies of Maiden¬ 
hairs, Pterises. Ac., will grow after ten or a dozen years at 
least if they have been kept dry during that time. An 
amateur friend sowed the fine dust which had fallen from 
a dried specimen of the oommon Maiden-hair Fern, whioh 
had been plaoed between the leaves of a book for at least 
a dozen years, and quite a number of little plants grew 
and ultimately made nice plants. Where ripe spores oan 
be obtained this is a good season to raise young plants 
Rough peat, which has been watered with boiling water, 
and then left to drain in the sunshine for three or four 
hours is the best material for raising young Ferns in. Drain 
the pots or pans well, and fill in with this prepared peat, 
with just a scattering of fine, sandy compost on the 
surface for the spores to root in. Sow the spores thinly, 
and oover the pots or pans with squares of glass, and stand 
in a close, shady position. The soil must be kept moist. 
The best method of watering is to dip the pots in a pail of 
tepid water nearly up to the rim for a short time to 

K rmlt of the water ascending though the soil from the 
ttom. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


Window Gardening. 

Boxes outside will now require a good deal of water, 
especially those on the south side of the house. The 
growth of Canary and other creepers which have been 
planted, either to grow round ttte windows or to hang 
down, must be properly secured, or the wind will braise 
and injure the shoots. The syringe or the roeed water- 

S ot should be used in the evenings of hot days to dislodge 
ust; but this source alone will not euffloe for the roots. 
Cacti, whioh have completed their growth inside the 
windows, will be better outside in a sunny position. Aram 
Lilies also should be moved out now to ripen growth, and 
to give the needful rest to the roots. Repot as soon as 
the first signs of new growth appears. Oleanders and 
other hard-wooded plants should be placed in the open air 
in some sheltered situation, the roots to be well supplied 
with water. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The propagation of Pinks by pipings or cuttings may 
oommence now, and the earlier the cuttings are taken, 
when the grass has acquired the neoessary firmness, the 
better, though Pink cuttings may be rooted under glass 
all through the summer; but late-«truck plants will not 
bloom satisfactorily the next. We have had some season¬ 
able showers lately, aocompanied by a genial oondition of 
the atmosphere, and the growth of everything has been 
exceedingly rapid, necessitating an extra effort being 
made to keep ahead of the weeds, and in the regulation of 
the growth of flowering and other plants. As regards 
watering established plants, I do as little of it as I possibly 
can. Frequent hoeing is often more serviceable than 
watering. The worst feature of watering in the case of 
flowers in groups or masses is that the moisture draws the 
roots to the surface, where they are, in a great measure, 
helpleee, unless well supplied. Whilst, if the surfaoe has 
been kept loose to prevent the escape of moisture in the 
land,or, in some cases, it has been oovered with a mulch of 
old manure, the roots would have descended to the 
moist soil, and been then, in a great measure, independent. 
Good cultivation, especially as regards deepening the 
staple, and keeping a loose surfaoe during the summer, 
reduces the necessity for artificial watering to a minim um 
Muloh beds of Tea or other Roses wherever practicable. 
For the most part the struggle with green and black aphides 
will be pretty well over; but there will be other difficulties 
to contend with. Mildew in some form, where the land is 
wet and close, will appear. If the orange fungus attaoks 
Roses, the best treatment is to piok off all the affected leaves 
and burn them at onoe. 

Fruit Garden. 

Considering the character of the spring, especially of 
that dreadful week in the middle of May, when 11 degs. 
of frost, and in some places more, were registered, I think 
there is not so much to oomplain of in the fruit crops—at 
least, iu the district from which I am writing. Plums are 
partial, some trees being muoh too heavily laden, and others 
without any crop. The Plums, in fact, suffered more from 
the frost than any other fruits. Flies have been trouble¬ 
some on Peaches in some cases; but Tobacoo-powder, 
either dusted over the shoots or applied through the 
syringe, is an unfailing remedy. Now is the time to give 
the Anal thinning to the young shoots of Peaches. These 
are generally left in too crowded a oondition. Trees on 
warm south walls will require water, and if heavily laden 
with fruit, apply a mulch of manure. Where there is a 
command of heat, Melons for late use may be planted; 
but if there are no means of warming the beds beyond the 
manure heap and the sunshine the crop may fail. Melons 
should be out before they are dead ripe, and plaoed in a 
oool room for a day or two to bring up the perfect oon¬ 
dition of flavour. No water should be given to Melons 
after they begin to oolour, if perfeot-flavoured fruits are 
required. The same remark applies to nearly all fruits. 
Peaches are often injured by watering when the fruits are 
ripening, when their requirements are not perfectly 
understood. Feed well up to the time the flavouring 
prooeea begins, and then leave the atmosphere and the 
sunshine to finish the work. Proceed with summer prun¬ 
ing espaliers, wall-trees, Ao., and naU or tie in all leading 
shoots. The Pear-slug is a troublesome inseot. Where it 
appears wash the trees with lime-water. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Where Tomatoes are ripening under glass, some of the 
leaves must be removed to let in the air and sunshine to 
colour and ripen the fruit I generally remove those at 
the bottom, in advance of the fruit ripening, and after the 
fruits are gathered enoourage new growth to spriog up 
from the bottom, which is trained to the old stem, and in 
due course will produoe a eeoond crop of good froit, 
nourishment being given in the way of artificials. Tomatoes 
require a good deal of support when the fruits are swell¬ 
ing off; but do not overdo it, or the fruits may craok. 
This is a good time to sow a considerable breadth of 
Turnips for autumn use. Snowball is a good white, and 
the Amerioan Red Stone, or Veitoh’s Red Globe, are good 
varieties. It is never advisable to sow on newly-dug land, 
unless the weather is moist and showery. A little 
artificial manure sown with the seed is a great help in 
pushing on the growth, and getting the plants away from 
the fly. Many orops now will be better with a muloh of 
manure over their roots, especially Peas, Scarlet Runners, 
Cauliflowers, and Lettuces. Any kind of manure will be 
Bervioeable when hard pressed. I have used Gran out 
from the hedges and ditches wherever obtainable. 
Certainly a muloh of any sort is beneficial now to orops 
just coming on. We have had Borne nice rains lately, but 
the average is not made up, and is hardly likely to be done 
now before the autumn. Sow Lettuce and Endive for 
autumn salads. It is customary to fall back upon the 
Brown Coe L»ttuoe now as one of the varieties. The 
planting of Winter Greens and Celery should receive 
attention till sufficient has been got in. E. Hoboav. 


Work 'in the Town Garden. 

Chrysanthemums ought to be all in their flowering-pots 
by this time, and standing on ashes, boards, or slates in 
the most open and sunny spot the garden affords. The 
wont of growing a lot of Chrysanthemums in pots Is the 
constant and heavy labour of watering; but this may be 
reduoed considerably by plunging the pots in or 
even In the ground. Some growers hold that the plants 
do not suoceed so well in this way; but the difference Is 
almost inoonsiderable, as far as I oould ever discover, and 
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It is certainly much Un trouble to keep the plant! in 
growth and the foliage healthy. When plunging these or 
other pot plants In the ground, I always out a hole with a 
trowel just large enough to take the pot as far as I want It 
to go, and tapering, but 4 inches or 6 inches deeper, so 
as to leave a space below the bottom of the pot. This 
effectually prevents the ingress of worms, as well as 
ensuring good drainage. Another system, where the 
plants are wanted fcr decorative or cutting purposes 
merely, is to plant them out in May or June, and lift and 
pot them up about the end of September. In this way 
they frequently flower well enough, though some of the 
flowers are often deformed , but without great care the 
plants lose so many of their lower leaves when housed as 
to become anything but ornamental objects. Buds often 
appear on vigorous plants this month, and these must be 
nipped out, and the three best breaks retained, and grown 
on to flower if large blooms are wanted. Carnations out- 
of-doors are now fast expanding their beautiful and 
fragrant blooms, and will amply repay those who have 
t*stowed a moderate amount of care upon them. Many 
of the named varieties are very lovely; but some of the 
finest are rather delicate in growth, and only those of 
robust habit ought to be planted in town gardens For 
this reason I like good seedlings so much. They grow so 
freely, bloom so profusely, and need so little care and 
trouble. 1 did not sow until about this time last year ; but 
all the plants are carrying email ti ties of blossom now. Still, 
if sown earlier, they would have been larger. April and 
May are the best months. Some of the seedlings were 
pricked out into the open beds in the autumn, and others 
wintered In pots and boxes under glass, and planted out 
In the spring ; but the first are far the best, in both size 
and strength. 1 am also growing a batch of the new 
** Marguerite" Carnation*, which bloom the same year as 
sown. These will be a great prize for town gardeners, 
as all the trouble and risk of wintering the plants is 
avoided. Tomatoes under glass are growing very rapidly 
now, and must be abundantly ventilated, constantly 
trained, and all side shoots removed. If the fruit does 
not seem to eet well, fertilise it daily by hand. 

a c. r. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extractn from a garden diary from July 11 /h 
to July 18///. 

Pat In cuttings of named Pinks. These are rooted under 
handlights on the shady side of a Thom hedge. A low 
wall or wooden fence will do ; but a lofty wall or building 
shales too muoh, and in dull weather the temperature is 
tbeo too low. Commtnoed layering Carnations, taking the 
forwardest plants. Shall push this work on as fast as 
possible, as to obtain strong, well-rooted plants tbe layer¬ 
ing must be done in July or very early in August. Put In 
tbe first lot of Pansy cuttings. 1 want to work up a little 
stock,so shall take ail cuttings as they sre ready. Young 
shoote from tbe centre of tbe plants are beet for cuttings. 
Layered Strawberry-runners into pois for forcing. The 
large-fruited kinds are those chiefly growD. Staked 
Tomatoee in the open air. The stakes are a considerable 
item of expenae where many Tomatoes are grown. Double 
laths, 4 feet long, I find the cheapest things to use, and 
they will laetseveial years, if kept dry when not in use. 
As soon as staking is finished shall mulch with manure 
alongside the rows of plants. Top-dressed Cucumbers 
which have been in bearing some time with old manure. 
Tied in young wood in the late Peach-house, giving the 
borders a soaking of liquid-manure. Looked over Melons in 
pita to remove laterals. There is no difficulty in setting 
tbe fruits on healthy plants. I have often numbers of 
young fruits to cut off that have been fertilised by insects 
—winged or oreeping—especially at this season, when the 
weather Is warm and genial, so as to permit of free ven¬ 
tilation being given. Followed up tbe summer pruning 
of wall-trees, taking those where the breastwood is very 
much crowded, nailing in the leading shoots at the same 
time. Finished thinning late Grapes. This was the 
second time of going over the bunches, and there was not 
muoh to do beyond the removal of small berries that 
would, from the absence of eeeds, always remain small. 
Pegged down trailing things in flower garden, such as 
Verbenas, Petunias, Ageratums, and Heliotropes Petunias 
are not good habited plants for forming a neat compact 
bed. They do very well at first, but towards the first 
week in September—sometimes earlier—they get unman¬ 
ageable from exuberance of growth, especially if the soil 
in the beds is fairly good, as most of mr beds are. 1 And 
the best way to deal with Petunias, if they are grown in 
beds or masses, is to obtain a lot of pliable Hazel sticks, 
and form bows with them by bending both ends in the 
ground, so that they stand up about a foot or 1£» inches, 
and tie the Petunias down to them, not so close but 
that tbe ends of the shoots will rise up and take off the 
stiffness of the arrangement. Hoed and weeded every 
where. Destroyed the homes of the red ants by breaking 
up their nest and saturating the soil with petroleum and 
water. Commenced budding standard Briers. There was 
only a few sufficiently forward for working. Others and 
tbe dwarfs will be done later on. Shall probably turn on 
the hose and give a good soaking of water if the weather 
continues dry. Took up Tulips and placed on mats to dry, 
where they can be lifted in at night. Placed Balaams 
required to bloom late In tbe open, plunging the pots in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre. Sowed Bath Cos Lettuce; also Green 
Curled Endive. Pruned evergreen shrubs near walks. 
Out in hedges with shears. Sowed a good patch of 
Turnips. Planted the Cauliflowers, Broccoli, and Savoy 
Cabbages. 


1012.— Blue Hydrangeas.— Some few 
months ago a friend of mine had a Hydrangea 
that should have been pink, but the flowers all 
turned oat blue. Being rather curious to know 
the cause of this, he took the plant out of the 
pot and examined the roots, among which he 
found a rusty nail. 1 have seen it stated that 
by continually watering some flowering plants 
with a very weak solution of sulphate ot iron, 
bine flowers will be the nfiSttt. I have Sever 
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experimented in that way, so I cannot give 
“Ambitious” any help. I think, perhaps, the 
sulphate of iron would be more easily managed 
than the steel filings.—S. 8., Hants. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 
Amongst plants which will grow and flower 
well, and afford the utmost satisfaction in the 
worst of seasons, or during a long continuance 
of ungenial weather, none surpass herbaceous 
Phloxes. I do not think this fact can be 
generally known, or, if it is known, it is certainly 
not taken advantage of as it ought to be, because 
it is no exaggeration to say t that Phloxes are 


The plants are very easily cultivated, and none 
will remain so long in bloom, even in a i ad 
season, and few are more showy. I have often 
had flower-spikes from 20 inches to 2 feet in 
length, and about as much os this in circum¬ 
ference, and sweetly scented. Of course Buch 
spikes are much too large to cut whole for any 
kind of cut-flower decoration, but the small side 
spikes can be cut off and thinned out without 
impairing the beauty of the spike, and these 
small bits do well for mixing with other cut- 
flowers. Phloxes are 

Propagated by cfttings, or by division of 
the roots. The latter plan is the most simple 
and effectual. As soon as they are out of bloom 
at the end of autumn they should be cut down 
close to the ground, and after that the roots 
may be lifted and divided at any time 
durinc the winter. 1 have divided and 
planted them in December, and I have 
done the same in the month of March, 
and both batches did equally well. When 
lifted in winter the crownB should be 
covered well over with litter, but estab¬ 
lished plants do not want even so moch as 
this attention. The soil in which they 
delight is of a deep rich character, and 
before planting their quarters should be 
well dug and manured. When this is 
done before planting no more will be 
wanted for some years, and then the l>est 
plan is to lift the whole of the roots, 
manure the ground thoroughly, and re¬ 
plant. Many surface-dress them, and out 
the roots to get the manure closer to them 
every winter, but when the ground has 
been properly prepared at first this kind 
of cultivation is unnecessary. When new 
plants are bought in from a nursery, 
which is the best way of introducing new 
kinds, or adding to a collection, they are 
generally received in small pots. These 
should be got in, and planted early in 
spring, when they will produce a good 
display of bloom in autumn. As to the 
right situation in which to plant Phloxee, 
they are never out of place anywhere. A 
mass of one colonr or another may be had 
in any bed in the flower garden, or all 
kinds may be mixed together in herba¬ 
ceous borders, shrubberies, or by wood¬ 
land walks. Space need not be taken up 
by enumerating names of the best varie¬ 
ties, as selections for all purposes may 
be made from trade catalogues. The 
annexed illustration show s a good type of 

lox. 


White herbaoeoue Phlox. Engraved from a photograph, 

thoroughly neglected in the majority of gardens. 

Of course there may be a few of them found 
growing in some out-of-the-way corner; but, 
lor all that, they are still neglected, and even 
will be until they are recognised as important 
plants for &U kinds of summer and late autumn 
floral decoration. That they will one day be 
this, I think, is more than likely. Further than 
this, there are many new varieties now in culti¬ 
vation that produce flowers that for size, colour, 
and effect would astoniah those only acquainted 
with the old forms of Phloxes. During August, 
September, October, and early in November, 
my Phloxes have been in recent seasons objects 
of general admiration from callers, and nearly 
all who have seen them have gone away with 
the intention of introducing them into their 
gardens more extensively than has been the case 
hitherto. In doing this no one will be wrong. 


1000.—Treatment of lawns —It 

is late in the season to take in hand a lawn 
which is poor and patchy ; but yet liquid- 
manure might do something to improve 
the Cross, and seed will grow quickly now 
if the law n is not used for tennis or walked 
upon. Soot-water (weak) may be given 
once a week with advantage, or any other 
liquid-manure ; but soot suits Grass well, 
and is easy to get, with a long-handled 
brush, from the chimney. Tie up the 
soot loosely, yet firmly, in a bit of sack¬ 
ing, so that it can be moved in the bag by 
pressing it with a stick, and deposit the 
bag in a large tub of soft water. The 
black water surrounding the bag only is 
to be used, and it may be constantly re¬ 
newed. It is invaluable to support all 
kinds of growing crops in hot, dry 
weather as well as for Grass. Treat the 
patche® in this way : Take a rake and scarify 
the surface of each patch, sow it with good 
Grass seed, and sift over it a little fine, rich 
soil from an old hot-bed or elsewhere. Make 
all firm with the back of the spade, and 
allow no one to walk on the patches until the 
Grass is well up. Do not cat it too soon. Allow 
it to grow for a month or so, and then run the 
machine over it with the rest. In the autumn 
sprinkle over the whole lawn a mixture of one 
part soot to two parts of fine, dry soil, and 
repeat the dose in March. Two slight sprink¬ 
lings are better than one deeper mulching, as 
the soil must not interfere with the flat surface, 
and, moreover, too much soot sometimes burns 
the Grass ; but this danger is obviated by mixing 
it with fine soil, when it is the finest manure 
for a lawn. This mipht be done at any time of 
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the year; bat as it spoils the appearance of the 
Grass until rain washes it in, it is not usual to 
apply soot till the autumn and spring. Regular 
cutting, weeding in March, and sowing seed in 
the weak parts in April, will keep it right for 
the future if regularly sprinkled with soot and 
soil.—J. L. R. 

1048.—Time of planting Lilies of the 
Valley, dec.—If the croWns be purchased plant 
Lily of the Valley as soon as received; if grown at 
home, they may be divided and replanted any time 
before the end of March. Preoniea may be planted 
either in autumn or spring, autumn for prefer¬ 
ence. Plant Lavender in spring, and sweet 
Violets, if the roots are divided in April, but 
strong clumps may be transplanted in autumn 
to any warm position to flower.—E. H. 

1010. — Transplanting Irises. — From 
September to December is the best time for 
transplanting Irises. They may be lifted when 
the flowering season is over. They may, how¬ 
ever, be allowed to remain in the same spot for 
three years. Then they should be taken up, 
divided, and planted in a fresh position. A 
shrubbery garden is a good position to plant 
them in in clumps. The shrubs form an excellent 
background, and show them up to advantage. | 
Sandy-loam and a little peat is a good mixture ; 
of soil to plant them in.—S. S., Hants. 

- By blue Irises you probably mean the 

German forms growing from rhizomesj these 
can be moved at any time from spring to autumn, 
although I prefer the spring-time, when the new 
leaves are just commencing to put up. Of 
course you are aware that there are many blue 
shades amongst the bulbous English and 
Spanish varieties and these are best trans¬ 
planted in the autumn. If the flower-stalks are 
left it will not be difficult to find the bulbs.— 
A. G. Butler. 

1017. — Dividing doable Pyre- 
thrums. —Yes, these and most herbaceous 
plants divide readily. I generally use a sharp, 
square trowel for this purpose, as I find it dis¬ 
turbs the earth about the roots less than a knife, 
but both are, in my opinion, preferable to pul¬ 
ling the roots to pieces. It is safest to divide 
Pyrethrums when the growth is about 2 inches 
or 3 inches high in the spring; you will find 
that they scarcely feel it then.—A. G. Butler. 

1070.— Bedding plants dying.— Pansies 
require plenty of food, and if this is not given 
the flowers lack both size and colour, the 
plants lose vigour, and then the first slug that 
passes is attracted to the unhealthy growth and 
eats its way through the main.stem just above 
the earth. Even in spite of liberal treatment, 
slugs have proved unusually aggravating in the 
Pansy-beds this year, so that I have lost many a 
nice plant full of bloom. Of course, a dressing 
of soot round the collar of each plant will pro¬ 
tect it, but, if it can be avoided, the unsightly 
appearance of patches of soot all over a flower¬ 
bed is not to be coveted.— A. G. Butler. 


1009.— Stocks for spring blooming. 

—I believe the East Lothian Stock to be the 
best for this purpose. They are comparatively 
hardy, very sweet scented, and a large per¬ 
centage among them come double. If located 
in a dry place I find they stand the cold better 
than Wallflowers alike situated, but if planted 
in a damp position the chances are that they 
will go off before the winter is half through. If 
there should be at command a suitable place to 
winter the plants, I would sow the seed at once, 
and when large enough prick out the plants 
where they are to bloom, except the spaoe can¬ 
not at present be spared; then I would prick 
out into boxes, awaiting the time when the 
winter quarters will be available for them ; 
if not till November, it will not be too 
late. When planted in autumn they have 
time to take deep root before the flowering 
season arrives. I have some now in full bloom, 
on a dry, sunny bank that were planted in late 
autumn. They are looking well whilst other 
plants around are showing distress for want of 
moisture. If there is not available a suitable 
spot in which to winter the plants I would 
recommend sowing the seed the first week in 
August. I would, as soon as large enough, 
prick out into boxes or, what would be safer, 
into pots, three parts filled with drainage, and 
remove before Dad weather sets in in the 
autumn to a light position under glass, either in 
a cold frame or a cold house, giving air on all 
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suitable occasions. They should be kept rather 
dry at the roots, and finally put out where 
they are to bloom—say, the first week in April. 
I might remark that these do well when a good 
proportion of mortar rubbish is mixed with the 
potting-soiL—L. C. K. 

1056 — Pseonles and plants for vases.— To do 
Pieooies justice they should not be planted under Lime- 
trees. Give them a good deep soil and an open situation, 
and then you may have them to flower in perfection. The 
best plants for vases in summer are Zonal Pelargoniums, 
with a few Fuchsias, Agapanthus umbellatus, double- 
blossomed Myrtles, &c., for variety.—E. H. 

1004.— Ants on a Grass-plot.—Use paraffin-oil 
freely in the nests. This will not injure the turf, and will 
make the ants move on If it does not kill them.— E. H. 


FRUIT. 

EARLY STRAWBERRIES IN THE OPEN 
AIR. 

It may not, perhaps, be very easy to explain to 
inexperienced cultivators how it is that young 
plantations of Strawberries will, and do, ripen 
fruit a week or ten days earlier than those 
which have been planted longer; but it is a 
fact, nevertheless, as most observant gardeners 
will bear me out in stating. Yet, to one who 
has watched the behaviour of the plants of dif¬ 
ferent ages, it is not very difficult to understand. 
For many years I made it a practice to make a 
plantation every year of Black Prince Straw¬ 
berry. I always selected a warm and sheltered 
border with a south aspect for the bed, and 
having well manured and dug up the ground I 
planted the space as soon as I could secure 
young runners with roots, always with the fe- 
suit that these young plants ripened their fruit 
before those that had been longer established in 
the soil. Before I go farther I must say a few 
words with regard to the sorts that ripen their 
fruit first. I nave, and have had most—in fact, 
I may say all—the early ones under trial, and I 
still find that Black Prince takes the lead ; then 
follows King of the Earlies, Pauline, and Noble. 
But the man with limited space will not require 
more than two of these to furnish early fruit. 
It is, however, such an important matter in 
most cases to get ripe Strawberries as early as 
possible, that it is something gained to know 
what sorts to select and how to treat them. In 
my own mind I have no manner of doubt but 
that the earliest fruits are obtained from young 
plants, and also that the fruits are larger than 
can be had from older ones. But thoroughly 
satisfactory results cannot be obtained unless 
the management is right. The runners must be 
prepared either by layering them in pots or 
pegging them down on to the soil as soon as they 
are formed, and they must be planted in 

Well-prepared soil not later than the first 
week in August, and receive moderate care 
afterwards, in the way of supplying the roots 
with water and cutting off any runners that 
they may make during the autumn. If the sort 
known as Black Prince is selected I may men¬ 
tion that it does not require so much space be¬ 
tween the plants as stronger-growing varieties 
do. For an early crop the rows need not be 
more than 18 inches apart, and 1 foot apart from 
plant to plant in the rows gives ample space, so 
that it will be seen that a moderate-sized piece 
of ground will furnish a good many fruits, and in 
this matter I think those who follow the advice 
here given will be surprised at their number. 
The first flowers appear to set their fruit in any 
kind of weather, and as they are generally on 
very short footstalks the fruit will be found 
I to be nestling very near to the plant, and, if not 
prevented from doing so, will rest upon the 
ground and get spoiled by having the grit 
splashed over them by heavy rains. For this 
reason something should be spread on the ground 
in the way of a mulch, and quite up to the 
plant to prevent this. I should like to say a 
word in favour of the King of the Earlies, as 
regards flavour, as it is, in my opinion, the best 
of all the earlies yet introduced in this respect, 
and I look upon it generally os the best Mr. 
Laxton has yet sent out of this section. Al¬ 
though it is a few days later than Black Prince 
it is superior to it as regards size. J. C. C. 


1025.— Vine culture on a wall— 
“ C. E., Lyme Regis," describe* his Grape-Vine 
as having six leaders, on two of whioh only are 
there any true blossoms, all the others having de¬ 
fective ones ; and he asks what is the cause ? 


Like “ C. E.,” I have had a good deal of experi¬ 
ence in the cultivation of the Grape-Vine on 
open walls, and still continue the practice, 
although this year I am somewhat disappointed 
in the show of blossom on those Vines which 
have not a direct southerly exposure. I attri¬ 
bute this to the probable non-ripening of many 
of the buds of last year, owing to the unfavour¬ 
able weather in its spring and early summer, 
although I took the usual care of the Bhoots by 
closely nailing them to the wall and preventing 
their being too much overshaded. This may 
equally be the case with “ C. E.’s” Vine ; but 
there are two other causes which I should sus¬ 
pect, from his description of his border, as lead¬ 
ing to “ C. E.’a ” failure—first, that the border 
is too deep ; and, secondly, very likely too rich. 
And I am the more inclined to this last supposi¬ 
tion from “C. E.’s” statement that his shoots 
are “ so strong that the buds at the base have 
broken weakly.” Both of these conditions 
would operate against fruitfulness. Thomson, 
in his “Practical Treatise on the Grape-Vine,” 
says (p. 77): “ The soil in which the Vine should 
be planted for open-air culture should not be so 
rich as that used for it under glass;” and I know 
I have a mem. among my papers, although I 
cannot now find it, that “ the colder the climate 
the poorer should be the soil.” As nothing 
can be done now to increase this year’s flower¬ 
ing, I should advise “ C. E.” to adopt, as I am 
doing, early stopping of this summer’s shoots as 
a preparation against next season. Hoare, in 
his treatise, recommends the beginning of 
September as the proper time for this opera¬ 
tion, which, he observes, “causes the sap to 
accumulate in the buds, and thereby hastens 
the maturation of the wood. The sooner, indeed, 
the future bearers are thus stopped in their 
growth, the better ; but if done before this time 
there is danger that the buds will prematurely 
burst.” I have not, however, incurred this 
danger, although I have stopped as early as the 
1 st of June, the after-growths from the extremi¬ 
ties of the shoots (to be stopped in their turn) 
affording a sufficient outlet for any extra flow of 
sap.—J. M., South Hants. 

1075.— Roof for a vinery-— you in¬ 
tend to use a purline across, I should say bars 
31 inches by 2£ inches would be quite strong 
enough. I know some builders use bars of a 
greater depth than I have mentioned; but I 
think it is a waste of timber, besides making 
the house look heavy. Of course, you are aware 
that the size of the squares of glass you intend 
to use makes some difference ; but on that point 
you are silent. I may, however, tell you that, 
according to my experience, it is no advantage 
in the case of Vines to have very large squares. 
If I were about to build a vinery, I should have 
the roof made into sashes feet wide and the 
sash-bars about 8 inches apart. In this case 
rafters will be necessary, which will, of course, 
increase the oost a little; but if at any time the 
roof should want to be moved the lights might 
be utilized for some other purpose ; but when a 
fixed roof has served its purpose and has to be 
removed, it is not of much value.—-J. G. C. 

1053.— Figs falling off. —It will bear more 
largely when it has to make less effort to extend 
i re frame to its appointed area. Vigorous growth 
and full bearing are naturally oppoeed; one 
must yield to the other. Given that the plant 
is healthy and sufficiently nourished, not over¬ 
fed, it will bear well, as ail good Fig-trees do. 
Root-lifting in the autumn would, no doubt, do 
good.—C. E., Lyme Regis. 

- One of the ohief causes of Figs dropping Is unrips 

wood through deep rooting. I have generally found lift¬ 
ing the roots and placing some drainage beneath, and 
laying the roots in a mixture of turfy loam, wood-ashes, 
and old plaster, put them into condition again.— E. H. 

1077. —Unsatisfactory Melons.— The 
management is not quite right, or the Melons 
ought to have set some fruit before this. Seeing 
that the plants had bottom-heat to start with, 
it is evident the treatment is wrong somewhere. 
They have either had too much water at the 
roots, or the growth is too much crowded. 
Another source of failure in the case of Melons 
grown in the way yours are, is too great a differ¬ 
ence between the day and night temperatures, so 
that the plants experience a sort of a chill on 
cold nights. Except in very hot weather the 
lights should be covered at night, to prevent 
the escape of warmth from the frame.— 
J. C. C. 
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ALPINE STRAWBERRIES. 

To do these well they require liberal treatment 
and quite ad frequent removal as is customary 
with the large-fruited kinds, and then they are 
profitable to grow. This is a time of large 
things, and those who go in for shovT fruit 
would no doubt despise the alpines. Neverthe¬ 
less, the latter are very useful, especially where 
fruit is eaten for breakfast. They are also 
valuable to eat freshly gathered after the other 
Strawberries have disappeared, or for flavouring 
and other purposes in the kitchen. Early in 
April is a good season to make new beds. It 
is thought by some that this Strawberry, being 
an alpine plant, should be planted in some high 
and dry situation. This is a mistake, for 
though the plants will not perish, perhaps, in 
such a position they really do suffer as much as 
other varieties from drought in a dry time, and 
the fruit then becomes very small, dry, and 
flavourless. The finest and best-flavoured fruits 
of this Strawberry I have ever gathered were 
grown on a piece of cool, dampish land, par¬ 
tially shaded by the branches of an adjoining 
fast-growing Oak-tree. Here, on this bit of 
damp, cool land, week after week baskets of juicy 
richly-flavoured berries were gathered daily 
for a long time, the bed remaining in good 
bearing condition for four years. In making 
a new bed, if healthy plants, which 
is generally the case, can be had from the 
old beds I uso them, though they can be 
easily raised from seed. Plant a foot apart 
each way and press the plants firmly in the 
ground, giving them then a good soaking of 
water. It is always best to plant when the 
surface of the bed is dry. It is not necessary 
to mark the land off into beds, but to continue 
planting row after row until all the land is occu¬ 
pied. Old beds, or beds of more than one year 
old, should be weeded early and heavily mulched 
with rich manure. In fact, this heavy mulching 
is the secret of success, and this treatment of 
surface-feeding should begin as soon as the 
young plants are firmly fixed in the ground, and 
continue until they are destroyed. In order to 
ensure a very prolonged and very abundant 
supply late in autumn, it is a good plan to 
rest the plants in spring, by cutting off the 
flowering-stems and runners fora time, of course 
continuing watering, &c , if the weather is dry. 
Alpine Strawberries, when properly taken care 
of, ought to yield almost as abundantly in Sep¬ 
tember as in spring. Some excellent kinds to 
grow are the following: Bush Alpine Straw¬ 
berry (see illustration), a kind that does not 
produce runners, and on this account it is par¬ 
ticularly well adapted for planting in single 
lines near the edge of a border, and it is then 
convenient to gather the fruit. There is one 
form of it with red and another with white 
fruit; both are hardy, productive, continuous 
bearers, and reproduce themselves from seed, 
with hardly any variation. They may also be 
multiplied by division of the tufts. Janus 



Bush Alpine Strawberry, showing habit of plant and fruh. 


Alpine Strawberry is a very fine variety, having 
large, well-shaped, conical fruit, becoming 
almost blackish when fully ripe. It is very 
productive and worthy of every care. It comes 
quite true from seed. Improved Red Alpine 
Strawberry has very long* tapering fruit (see 
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illustration), lighter in colour than the Janus 
Strawberry. It is an excellent, free-bearing 
kind. Other kinds are the White Alpine and 
the Meudonnaise Perpetual Strawberry ; but 
the first named three kinds are the best. E. 


1062— Gooseberry-caterpillars.— The 

defoliation of Gooseberry-bushes is certainly 
injurious to the ripening of the fruit, and it will 
also so weaken the bushes that there will be a 
poor growth next year. Better gather the 
fruit, and use it for jam-making ; then give the 
bushes a good dressing of newly-slaked lime ; 
repeat it if necessary, and next autumn, when 
the larvre of the moths have descended into the 
soil, to pass the winter, remove the soil with the 
insects in it, and bury it somewhere in a deep 
trench, and fill in round the bushes with good 
soil from another part of the garden. The 
insects do not generally go deeper than 4 inches, 
so if 5 inches or so of the soil is taken out there 
will not be many insects left for next year.— 
E. H. 

- As the leaves are nearly all eaten off, 

nothing can be done at present. The Gooseberries 
may ripen, but they will be of very poor quality. 
The best way to get rid of them for another year 
is to remove the soil from under the bushes to 
the depth of 3 inches or 4 inches in the winter. 
This surface-soil contains the larvre. Replace 
it with soil from another part of the garden. 
The soil taken from under the Gooseberries may 
be placed in the bottom of a trench. As a fur¬ 
ther precaution, put a layer of tanner’s bark 
from the tan-pits on the surface, if it can be 
obtained.—J. D. E. 

1081.— Vines failing. —You are, no doubt, 
disappointed in the behaviour of the Vines, but 
the cause is not difficult to explain. The buds 
did not start for one of two reasons ; either the 
wood was not properly ripened or the tempera¬ 
ture was kept too high when forcing began. I 
may remark here that it is always more difficult 
to get young Vines to break regularly than old 
ones when they are forced early. For the next 
two years I advise you not to commence forcing 
until the third week in January, after that you 
may start the next year at Cnristmas, and in 
the followingyear about the middle of November. 
Before you commence forcing bring the rods 
down to a horizontal position and allow them to 
remain there until all the buds along the rod 
have started. The information you send about 
the numbor of spurs on the rods is not very 
clear. If the spurs are too far apart to 
eventually furnish a good crop, you had better 
cut half of the rods down to the wall-plate next 
winter, and the remainder the following year. 
In doing this you will start again with young 
canes, while you will not be altogether without 
Grapes next year. Without seeing the Vines it 
is difficult to say what is best to be done with 
them, therefore I advise you to get a good 
Grape-grower on the spot to see them and to 
advise you how to deal with them. Do not use 
too much manure. From what you say the Vine- 
border will not want any more for another two 
years. An overrich border will increase instead 
of diminishing your trouble.—J. C. C. 

1071.— Mildewed Grapes.— According to 
my observation mildew is very prevalent on 
Grapes this year ; anyway, I have seen several 
cases where the berries were in as bad a 
condition as those of this correspondent. I 
only grow Grapes in one of my houses, and these 
were at first slightly mildewed. Knowing from 
experience that soft-soap dissolved in water 
would destroy mildew on Roses, I decided to 
see what effect it would have on Grapes that 
were affected in the same way. So I dissolved 
2 ounces of the soap in one gallon of water; with 
the mixture I filled a wide-mouthed preserving- 
jar. This I held under each bunch of Grapes 
separately. In raising the jar the bunch was 
quite immersed in the mixture up to the shoul¬ 
ders, so that every berry was thoroughly 
wetted. In this way I went over all the affected 
bunches, with the result that the second appli¬ 
cation quite destroyed the mildew, without 
leaving any trace of injury to the berries except 
where the spots of mildew had already dis¬ 
figured them. I also advised a neighbour of 
mine, whose Grapes were in much worse condi¬ 
tion than mine, to try the same remedy, and he 
is as well satisfied with its value for destroying 
mildew on Grapes as I am. A large number of 
bunches may be gone over in a short time, but 


the work must be done of an evening when the 
house is closed, so that the moisture does not 
dry up before it has had time to do its work of 
destruction.—J. C. C. 

- When the roots of the Vines are quite 

healthy, and the border where they are growing 



Fruit of Improved Red Alpine Strawberry. 

is well drained, this troublesome parasite does 
not do much mischief ; but under certain condi¬ 
tions, and when it takes firm hold of the leaves 
and young wood, dusting lightly with sulphur 
does not take much effect upon it; but it will 
succumb to a good fumigating of sulphur painted 
on the hot-water pipes. Heat the pipes so that 
they are so hot that it is unpleasant to hold the 
hands upon them, shut the house up quite close, 
and paint them with flowers of sulphur mixed 
up in water to the consistency of thin paint. This 
destroys both red-spider and mildew.—J. D. E. 

1073.—Grapes for exhibition.—If a 
large bunch of Grapes is required for exhibition 
it would be a serious error to cut off the 
shoulders. If the branch has one stem at the 
point where it issues from the lateral—it does 
not matter how many small branches it branches 
out into afterwards—it is still but one bunch. 
The large bunches of White Syrian exhibited in 
Edinburgh about twenty yearsago, and weighing 
about 26 lb. each, looked like a number of 
bunches bundled together ; but as they had only 
one stem at the union with the lateral, they 
were, therefore, for exhibition purposes, one 
bunch only.—J. D. E. 

1057.— Strawberries In pots.— The plants which 
h&ve fruited might be planted out to fruit next year in 
t le garden. Those which have failed had better be thrown 
on the rubbish heap; in fact, all Strawberries everywhere, 
that are technically termed blind, should be destroyed 
now to prevent runners being taken from them.—E. H. 

1016.— Spiraeas and Chinese Primu¬ 
las. —“Novice” had better not attempt to keed 
the Primulas. I think they will not make good 
plants, and it is far better to buy nice stout little 
seedlings, which have been raised in March in a 
hot-bed, and grow them on for next year, pot¬ 
ting them in light, rich soil, well drained, in 
small pots, and shifting them on with soil a 
little richer, into 5-inch pots for flowering. 
Stand the seedlings, when potted, in a cold frame 
for the summer, or on ashes in a sheltered part 
of the garden, and water them regularly. Shelter 
them also from the hot sun in summer weather. 
In September put them into a warm greenhouse 
near the glass, or, failing this, a sunny window. 
They will soon show trusses of bloom, when they 
may have soot-water or other thin liquid-manure 
once a week, but when the blossoms are open 
pure water is best. Old Primulas can be put 
out in the garden for the summer, turned out of 
their pots. They do well in a shady place, and 
are useful as giving brightness to spot* where 
ordinary flowers will not do. They are not 
worth potting up for the winter, as they only 
make gawky, untidy plants. Spirrea japonic* 
should be planted-out in a trench (dug out as 
for Celery), as soon as it has ceased flowering. 
Arums and Deutzias, too, enjoy this treat¬ 
ment, and grow very strong if supplied with 
rich soil ana kept damp in dry weather. Spirreas 
as well as these should be potted up in Septem¬ 
ber, dividing the roots into clumps just large 
enough to go into a 4-inch or 5-inch pot, wh ch 
should be well drained, and the interstices filled 
up carefully with light, rich soil, a mixture of 
leaf-mould, loam, and a little soot and sand. 
Water them regularly, and keep them well sup¬ 
plied as they show flower-bads.—J. L. R. 
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ORCHIDS. 

MASDEVALLIAS. 

I am glad to find “ Grove ” taking to the growth 
of these Orohids, especially those of the Harry- 
ana section, for these contain, when in flower, 
some of the brightest and best colours produced 
by any family of plants, and I really cannot 
understand why they are so often neglected in the 
way they are. The plants “Grove ” says that 
he has come into possession of have been grown 
in an intermediate-house, and the leaves have 
got discoloured and almost black; this makes 
them look almost detestable. Now, you will 
have to cut all these leaves away by degrees 
before you obliterate these marks. 1 cannot say if 
you possess a north house or a north-west house ; 
if so, that is the very best place to grow them 
in, and the temperature in it can be kept cooler 
than that of a greenhouse. Indeed, this, I have 
no doubt, is the cause of the erroneous and often 
misapplied name of “ greenhouse Orchids,” 
because such houses have to be kept much cooler 
than a greenhouse, and the state of the air very 
different. In this structure you may grow tem¬ 
perate Ferns, and the two kinds of plants will 
thrive well together; the moisture required for 
the one will be quite congenial to the other. 
You did quite right in repotting the plants and 
destroying such insects as you name. Any in¬ 
sects about them are highly injurious at all 
times. You will do quite right if you can place 
them in such a structure as is suggested above. 
Give them plenty of air, but avoid draughts, and 
maintain plenty of moisture about them and at 
the roots. If this is done you will Boon be able 
to cut away the old black and discoloured leaves, 
and the plants will present once more a healthy 
and clean appearance. Matt. Bramble. 


ANGULO A RUCKER I. 

It is quite curious to note the number of the 
readers of Gardening who now turn their 
attention to the culture of a few Orohids, and 
the tales which some tell, and the questions 
which others ask about them, are sometimes 
quite bewildering. In this instance, however, 
the sender is quite reasonable. He has been 
tempted to start the culture of Orchids by a 

g ift of two plants, which a friend sent him in 
ower the other day, and he says the delightful 
smell of Turkey Rhubarb is quite enchanting. 
With me it is quite otherwise. “The other 
flower is quite yellow.” This latter plant 
is Anguloa Clowesi, whilst the flower sent 
iB Anguloa Ruckeri, yellow, spotted with deep 
crimson. Both of these Orchids are natives of 
Columbia, and will thrive in quite a cool tem¬ 
perature—indeed, I have grown these plants 
with finer bulbs and finer flowers than they 
have at home in their native wilds, in a tempera¬ 
ture which fell below 40 degs. in the winter 
months, and beside them stood some Lycaste 
Skinneri; but I must confess I have had the 
last-named plant flower better when treated to 
a little more warmth. However, if the Anguloas 
can be kept in a temperature of about 40 degs. 
or 45 degs. in the winter, it will be high enough 
for them, and during this time they should be 
kept somewhat dry, as thev have large bulbs 
ana can withstand a fair drying. Thev will 
lose their leaves, but will make fresh ones before 
the flowers appear, as you may see by your 
present plants. If you have a cool stove, put 
them into that to finish up their growth, and 
keep them through the winter as directed above. 
In the spring months pot in good, rough peat 
and a little sharp sand. Drain well. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CATTLEYA GUTTATA LEOPOLDI. 

A FiNBispike of this variety comes from “Mr. J. 
Emerson.” The scape has borne some twenty- 
three flowers, some three or four flowers being 
perfect, very rich in colour and of great beauty. 
Now I have seen as many as three or four dozen 
blooms on a spike of this plant, when it was a 
very strong one. “ Mr. J. E. ” says the growths 
on his plants are 3 feet long, and the one this 
spike was cut from measured 3 feet 6 inches 
high. This Cattleya was introduced into Europe 
some forty years ago by the Belgians, and was 
dedicated to their king. It is a beautiful plant, 
and well deserves the attention of amateurs on 
account of its free growth, and the number of 
flowers which it produces, and besides which 
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they lest quite a month in beauty after thev 
open, so that it is to be had for some time in all 
its gorgeous beauty. The scape rises from the 
top of the growth, sometimes bearing eight or 
ten flowers, and at other times upwards of 
twenty flowers, and I have had the plant with 
upwards of forty blooms upon it, so that one has 
the opportunity of taking some out from amongst 
them without their being missed. In the variety 
before me, which is a very good one, the sepals 
and petals are cinnamon-brown, freely spotted 
with crimson ; the lip is three-lobed, the aide 
lobes large, dotted over the column, and pale- 
magenta-purple, middle lobe clawed, slightly 
bi lobed in front, and rich bright-magenta in 
colour. It is a plant which may with care be 
established and grown in good condition for 
many years. It requires good drainage, and 
does not like to be overburdened with soil 
about its roots. It likes a moist atmosphere 
when growing, but not much water to its roots, 
and by no means let it get dry in the winter. 
Shrivelling of the bulbs occasions more loss than 
any other thing. It thrives well in a mixed 
stove with other flowering and ornamental¬ 
leaved plants, where the winter temperature is 
kept at about 60 degs., and the dry system is 
not carried to excess. Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM NEBULOSUM. 

I am asked by “ J. Robinson ” various questions 
about this plant, and I think the following reply 
should about suit him. The Orchid in question 
is a Mexican species, native about Oaxaca. It 
is between fifty and sixty years ago since it first 
came to this country. It is about thirty-five 
yearB ago since I first became acquainted with 
this plant; and I have always grown it cool— 
say, in the warmest end of the Odontoglossum- 
houae. The plant is free in its growth, with 
compressed bulbs, bearing a pair of ligulate 
leaves on the summit. The spike rises with the 
young growth, and bears five or Bix flowers, and 
the weight of the flowers makes the spike some¬ 
what pendulous or nodding. The flowers are 
between 2 inches and 3 inches across, sepals and 
petals white, more or less spotted at the base, 
with concentric rings of reddish-brown. Lip, 
ovate ; the edges more or less toothed, white 
spotted at the base with large blotches of a 
somewhat deeper colour than the petals ; crest 
of the lip, yellow. It blooms during the months 
of May and June, but it does not continue long 
in beauty. We all have our likes and dislikes, 
and I must say I do not like this species. It is, 
no doubt, very pretty, and there are some 
handsomer forms than the typical plant. Take, 
for instance, pardinum and canaidulum, the 
first being spotted nearly all over, and the latter 
being quite destitute of spotting, but pure- 
white ; but, yet, I could never take kindly to the 
plant when in flower, and I think it is because 
of a certain flimsiness about the petals which 
does not accord with my ideas of what an 
Odontoglossum should be. I do not say this 
with any view of setting my readers against 
the plant, but simply to record my own experi¬ 
ence with it. Treated in the manner given for 
other Odontoglossums, “Mr. J. R.” will find 
this one thrive well enough. Matt. Bramble. 


BRITISH ORCHIDS. 

Kent may well be called the Orchid county of 
England, for certainly in no other part have I 
seen either io fine a collection or the individual 
specimens so large and robust. Along the 
chalk cliffs by the sea-coast from St Margaret’s 
Bay to Dover and Folkestone are to be found 
many rare and beautiful species, and I may 
safely say that for six months in the year a 
search for such will be amply rewarded; this, 
at least, haB been my experience. 

The Scorched Orchid (Orchis ustulata) is a 
diminutive but pretty species, and one that I 
always consider a rarity, though there be half- 
a-hundred specimens to the square foot. Usually 
it is very locally distributed, occurring in small 
patches, or quite as often singly, in dry, chalky 
ground, and where the herbage is short or 
almost wanting. When opening this Orchid 
has a scorched or burnt appearance, hence the 
common name ; but when perfectly developed 
the sweet little reddish-white spikes, that rarely 
exceed 3 inches in height, have an interest of 
, their own. A very conspicuous and curious 
1 plant is the Spider Ophrys (O. aranifera)—for 


it certainly resembles the insect whose name it 
bears—that just now may be found pretty plen¬ 
tifully on warm chalky banks and downs, but 
usually where the herbage is not too rank. Tufts 
of it, containing three or four plants, are often 
found growing closely together. These have a 
very pretty appearance, and quite light up the 
place in which they are growing with their me¬ 
tallic hues. To cultivate so showy and distinct 
an Orchid is worth repeated attempts, and I see 
no reason why such cannot be done as well as 
in the case of many more difficult alpines. 
Fields of the 

Pyramidal Orchid (O. pyramidal is), with 
their bright, healthy green foliage and big pyra¬ 
midal spikes of bright, rosy-pink flowers, mixed 
with the equally showy and deliciously-fragrant 
O. conopsea, have a most beautiful and tempting 
appearance. Both of these are very desirable 
border plants, and there is no difficulty in culti¬ 
vating them. The Fragrant Orchid (O. conop¬ 
sea) quite scents the air with its pleasing aroma, 
and in not a few instances so do the flowers of 
the pyramidal species, although this is, strange 
to say, not always the case. Rich loam and a 
little chalk will soon cause good, unbroken roots 
to become established in any garden. In the 
same place where grow all the species already 
mentioned, I have later in the season found the 
sweet little Lady’s Tresses (Spiranthes autumn- 
alls) growing freely and flowering profusely. It 
is a pretty plant with fragrant, yellowish-white 
flowers, which are spirally arranged around the 
stem. To cultivate it I have had no trouble what¬ 
ever. Two or three copses in which I have often 
wandered have revealed quite a wealth of the 

Butterfly Habenaria (H. bifolia), while 
just outside the same grew a plentiful supply of 
the Bee Ophrys (0. apifera). The Habenaria 
is a very snowy and strong-growing plant, with 
large heads of yellowish or greenish-white 
flowers, which, particularly in the evening, are 
strongly scented. It grows freely enough if 
carefully lifted and properly managed. Such 
large and beautiful specimens of the early 
purple Orchis (O. mascula) I never before met 
with as on several of the Kentish Downs, and 
particularly where the undersoil was chalk. 
Some of the individual specimens were nearly 
20 inches high, and with spikes 6 inches long 
and nearly 3 inches in diameter. Close beside 
these are growing scores of 0. maculata, but 
they like a more Weltered situation and damper 
soil. Both these species inorease under cultiva¬ 
tion. The 

Bee Ophrys is very plentiful in certain locali¬ 
ties, but that it appears and disappears periodi¬ 
cally I am now fully convinced from a close 
watch over its movements in the grounds at 
Holwood. In a Larch wood, where chalk appears 
through the surface, the large-flowered Helle- 
borine (Cephalanthera crandi flora) grows Btout 
and strong and blooms freely from year to year. 
It delights to send its brittle roots amongst 
those of some other plant or tree, but particu¬ 
larly the Spruce, Larch, and Scotch Firs. The 
flowers are very beautiful, being large in size, 
freely produced, and of a pretty white colour, 
suffused with deep yellow in the centre. With 
little trouble it may be grown in any border 
where shade and chalk can be afforded 
it. Orchis Morio (the green-wingsd Orchid), 
in varying colours from deep mulberry 
to a delightful shade of pink, grows by 
the hundred in several fields I have Been of late. 
It likes strong loam and to be left alone. What 
a curious plant is the Bird’s-nest Orchid (Neottia 
Nidus-avis) ! It grows here beneath Beeches, 
and sometimes in company with the Cephalan¬ 
thera. The broad-leaved Epipactics (E. latifolia) 
grows in some quantity in company with Pyrola 
! media (?) in some of our woods. Listera ovata 
(the Twayblade), with its curiously-shaped green 
flowers, and the 

| Man Orchis, or Aceras (A. anthropophora), 
are found in company in several plaoes near at 
hand; while that greatest of mimics, Ophrys 
muscifera (the Fly Ophrys), looks as if some 
well-known fly had alighted on its flower. 
These are a few of the Orchids I have found of 
late in several parts of Kent; but there are many 
others of which I have been sent specimens for 
recognition. Now for a word about cultivating 
these pretty wildings. Nine-tenths of the 
failures in growing these are due to careless 
lifting of the plants, and from which the tubers 
never recover. If you want to succeed, lift the 
Original from 
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expect 

that those who cater for nurserymen will take 
any trouble to lift the tubers unharmed ; quan¬ 
tity, not quality, is their motto. Lift two or 
three plants carefully with fair-sized balls, just 
covering the roots and tubers, and plant just as 
carefully where they are intended to be grown. 
By so doing I have succeeded with most species. 

A. 


HARDY PLANTS IN COLONIES. 

In the garden here illustrated, so very differ¬ 
ent from our English gardens in many ways, 
there is at least one lesson given by the Iris 
border, and that is the value of one single plant 
or family in certain positions. We may try 
every kind of mixture and combination, and 
fail to get anything so good as allowing a plant 
that likes the place to 
have its own way. This 
is particularly true of 
very hardy plants that 
thrive with us. There 
is nothing so poseful 
to the eye as a group 
or colony of one thing 
doing well. Among the 
flowers we eDjoy in 
this way ore Lilies of 
the Valley, Solomon’s 
Seal, Globe Flowers 
(several hundred 
plants of this together 
in a moist and other¬ 
wise useless hollow 
were very fine this 

J ear), and Irises. The 
ris is more valuable 
than most flowers from 
its fine form of leaf 
and evergreen charac¬ 
ter. The flowers of the 
Florence and the 
rich purple Iris in our 
garden now are hand¬ 
some in bold masses ; 
and when the bloom 
passes away there 
remain always the fine 
sword - like leaves, 
never in the way, and 
so useful where a little 
repose is desired. We 
find them excellent in 
bold groups of choice 
shrubs. Where these 
are newly planted, the 
Irises are the finest 
things to furnish the 
space between the 
shrubs, which never 
ought to be jammed 
together, as they 
often are. 


HOUSE Ac WINDOW GARDENING. 

THE NEW ZEALAND FLAX-PLANTS 
(PHORMIUMS). 

A leaf of one of these having been sent to me for 
a name by f * M. J.,” which is Phormium Colensoi 
variegatum, induces me to say a few words about 
these plants, for they are really beautiful orna¬ 
ments for halls or corridors in the winter months. 
Some few years ago they were largely grown,espe¬ 
cially the varigated kinds, but now one seldom 
sees them. Phormiums, as far as I know, are all 
natives of New Zealand and Norfolk Island, and 
the common green-leaved kind has long been 
cultivated in our gardens as an open-air plant, 
and I have seen many beautiful specimens 
planted out of doors in Ireland, and I should 
like to know how these last named have with¬ 


Lilies amongst 
shrubs. — There is 
no more effective or 
pleasing way of grow- 
i ng Li lies than 
amongst shrubs, and I 
refer particularly to 
the types represented 
by Lilium auratum, 

L. speciosum, and 
the varieties 
of L. umbellatum. 

In the Royal Gardens, Kew, they are thus 
treated, and create when in full bloom un¬ 
questionably the finest feature of the place. 
The gloriously-coloured L. auratum is planted 
freely amongst Rhododendrons, and the soil 
used for the shrubs just suits the requirements 
of the Lilies, the young growths of which are 
also sheltered in spring, when late frosts are apt 
to injure them. The effect of the planting two 
together is very rich, the bold, freely-spotted 
flowers of L. auratum showing up well, while 
the growth of the shrubs hides the long bare 
stems of the Lily. A fine effect also results 
from planting the dark-ooloured L. umbellatum 
amongst deep green-leaved shrubs, and this has 
been successfully carried out at Kew. There 
are many wayB of obtaining beautiful effects, 
and certainly one is by using the many kinds of 

Lilies differently to that 2 -J-*- ™ 
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run from bottom to top broad stripes of rich 
yellow and white, rendering it very conspicuous 
and handsome. I strongly recommend these two 
plants to my readers for window plants in the 
winter, and for decoration of halls and corridors 
where very little light and no warmth is at com¬ 
mand. Of course in these places water must be 
given in small quantities when the weather is 
very severe, but do not keep the plants dry 
enough to suffer. The plain green form should 
also be grown as a counterfoil to these variegated 
kinds ; it has broad glaucous green lesves, nar¬ 
rowly margined with red. In the summer months 
they may be plunged in the open air, and then 
form beautiful ornaments for the shrubbery, the 
flower garden, or even when they have attained 
size as single specimens on the Grass. These 
plants are easily cultivated. They have a tough 
swollen stem at the base and the roots are 
numerous and stout, 
so that they require 
large pots. Indeed, 
it will be as well to 
provide them with 
tubs if they are grown 
into anything like 
large specimens ; these 
should be well 
drained, and the com¬ 
post used should bo 
good light loam and 
some sharp sand. The 
plant appears to le 
very common in the 
northern and middle 
Island of New Zea¬ 
land, and very prob¬ 
ably some new forms 
may turn up amongst 
them. J. Jarvis. 


Ol'E Ukadkrs' Illustrations : Iris-walk in a parden at Las Palmas, Oran Canaria. Enpraved for Gardkntxo 
Illu&tratrd from a photopraph sent by Mrs. Ernest Crosfleld, Baycliffe Lymm, Cheshire. 
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stood the last winter in the open-air? The 
variegated kinds, however, cannot be expected 
to be so hardy as this, and it is of these I wish 
to speak. P. Colensoi variegatum is a very pretty 
plant. It has leaves some three feet or more in 
length, and are more acuminate that those of 
P. tenax variegatum ; they are narrowly lanceo¬ 
late, coriaceous in texture, dark-green in the 
centre, beautifully bordered with a broad stripe 
of white. The leaves are arranged in a two- 
ranked manner, but as the plant makes many 
shoots, and the habit of growth is changed 
thereby, it becomes a bush. 

P. TENAX variegatum is a bolder growing 
plant, producing leaves as long as the green 
form, attaining, when strong, some G feet in 
height; but these are much broader than the 
first named plant, and more obtuse at the point; 
the ground colour is dark-green, through which 


1020.— Plants in 
a house porch — 

It is to be feared that 
“Montana” will lose 
any plants which aro 
not natives of cold 
climates in such a 
porch as he describes 
in winter. The “ heavy 
wooden ” door would 
be fatal, a glass door, 
in a south - west as¬ 
pect, might admit a 
little sunlight and 
warmth, but without 
light the plants will 
get too weak to stand 
frost. Climbers, too, 
would not do much ; 
Ivy might grow, how¬ 
ever, if the outer door 
is constantly open in 
summer. Hardy Ferns 
mostly die down in 
winter, except Asple- 
nium Adiantum - ni- 

f rum, and the common 
'oly podium. The 
porch might be made 
very gay from March 
till the end of Octo¬ 
ber, with Pelargo¬ 
niums, Feins, and 
many other plants, 
but these would bo 
much safer in tho 
house for tho winter. 
Placed in an unused 
room, away from the window, during severe 
frost, they may be kept alive by puttingablanket 
over them, resting on two towel-horses, if fire- 
heat is not available.—I. L. R. 

1054.—Treatment of seedling Auri¬ 
culas. —The small plants would do much 
better, if they are alpine Auriculas, planted out 
in the open border. I planted out several 
hundreds of such plants the other day, and they 
are doing remarkably well. If I want any of 
them to flower in pots they will be lifted and 
potted in September. Indeed, the show’ Auri¬ 
culas may be treated in the same manner. They 
are less trouble that way, and succeed equally 
well.—J. D. E. 

-These will be better potted off and placed in a 

shady position now. Another window will do ; or, better 
still, place them in a shady place in the open air for the 
rummer.—E. H. 0r j g j ra | frQ , m 
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FERNS, 

1058. -Manure-water for and culture 
Of Ferns. —Maiden - hair Ferns may be improved 
by weak stimulants when the pots are well- 
filled with roots, not before. 1 have used Clay’s 
fertiliser and Ichthemic guano twice a week 
with success. Ferns are not difficult to grow 
in a suitable structure. Do not shade too 
heavily, especially if the fronds be required for 
eutting. Keep the atmosphere damp by syring¬ 
ing the floors and walls, and remove the shading, 
which should be thin and light, early in the 
afternoon. The best compost for Ferns generally 
is turfy loam and peat, with just a dash of leaf- 
mould and sand. The half of the compost might 
be loam. Drain the pots well and pot moder¬ 
ately firm. Those varieties which produce sporeB 
freely are best raised from them, rather than 
by dividing old plants, though the latter method 
for private use is especially practised.—E. H. 

- A little soot-water, weak and clear, or a 

solution of nitrate of soda (half an ounce to the 
gallon), are the best stimulants for Ferns as a 
rule. Ordinary manure-water, by which I mean 
the liquid obtained by steeping stable-droppings, 
is seldom required, though when the soil was 
naturally poor I have sometimes used it with 
decided success. The Maiden-hair and other 
greenhouse Ferns chiefly enjoy plenty of atmos¬ 
pheric moisture and warmth, with shade from 
not sun and not too much air—at least, until 
the growth is made and maturing. They must 
be kept regularly moist at the root, too, especi¬ 
ally while making growth. See also reply to 
No. 1052.—B. C. R. 

-The most suitable, as well as the most 

convenient, liquid-manure for amateurs to use is 
that made from guano, which is also very good 
for Ferns if given in weak doses. Half an ounce 
of guano to one gallon of water is a suitable 
strength to use it, and once a week during the 
summer months is as often as it should be given 
to Ferns. “ Would-be-Grower ” should, how¬ 
ever, understand that when Ferns are potted in 
a suitable soil they do not require any liquid- 
manure until the pots are pretty well filled with 
roots. Then, if given in weak doses, it will do 
good to the most delicate-growing ones. Good 
peat and fibrous loam in equal parts, with one- 
eighth part of sand, forms a very good compost 
for Ferns of all kinds. More plants are, how¬ 
ever, killed or weakened in growth by over- 
watering and placing them in draughty positions 
than from anything else. Notwithstanding that 
it has been repeatedly stated in Gardening that 
Ferns should not stand in saucers of water, I 
find it is often done, and weak, sickly plants 
are the result. An occasional syringing or 
damping of the fronds through a fine-roBed 
watering-pot is also beneficial. Anyone having 
a greenhouse ought to be able to cultivate sue- ! 
cessfully the ordinary greenhouse Ferns, one 
important part of the management being not to 
pot them in too large pots or to disturb them 
too often. Except the strongest growers, once 
in two years will be often enough to repot those 
which are already in pots 6 inches in diameter. 
The end of March is the best time in the whole 
year to repot greenhouse and window Ferns.— 
J. C. C. 

1052.— 1 rowing Maiden hair Ferns. 

—I like a mixture of good loam and peat for 
these, with plenty of sand and a little le&f- 
mould. Drain well and press the soil firm. 
After potting keep the plants close, in a warm, 
moist, and shady house for a time until growing 
freely, sprinkling them frequently overhead. 
When the pots are full of roots, the soil must be 
kept constantly moist, and a little soot or nitrate 
of soda dissolved in the water now and then 
helps the plants wonderfully. Shift on into 
larger pots as required, from February to June 
being the best time for potting. Shade from hot 
sun in summer should always be given ; but if 
the plants are grown near the glass, and shaded 
as lightly as possible, the fronds will be much 
harder in texture and last longer when cut than 
if grown more tenderly, while they will also be 
of the pale, light, or yellowish-green colour that 
is now so much admired.—B. C. R. 


927 and 929.— Destroying ants.— If you 
can open the nest and pour in boiling water, 
this will soon settle the business. If the nest be 
in a position where it cannot bs reached, they 
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may be trapped wholesale by taking a garden- 
pot, stopping up the hole at the bottom, and 
turning it upside down near the entrance of the 
nest; then water the ground round the nest 
well and frequently. The ants will soon begin to 
remove their nest to the shelter of the pot, 
which, in the course of a week or two, will be 
found full of ants and their nest. The pot and 
its contents can then be thrown into boiling- 
water. If the nest is in such a position that this 
plan cannot be adopted you must persevere in 
trapping the ants with pieces of sponge, soaked 
in treacle, or treacle spread on pieces of tile, 
slate, &c. Saucers of sugar-and-water, &c., 
chloride of lime, paraffin, or diluted carbolic- 
acid thrown about their haunts, may drive them 
away.—G. S. S. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


VENUS’S FLY-TRAP (DION.EA 
MUSCIPULA). 

The plants of this carnivorous species sent by 
“ J. D. M.” have apparently been treated in a 
very irrational manner, as they have no roots, 
and they are quite dead ; or they may be newly- 
imported ones, and have not survived the 
journey ; but they appear to me to be plants that 
have been in cultivation some time, and to have 
been kept immoderately wet through the winter 
months. This Dionrea belongs to the family of 
Sundews (Droseracre), which are well known by 
the two common species, Drosera rotundifolia 
and Drosera longifolia of our boggy heaths, and 
whose leaves are generally laden with small flies, 
which adhere to their sticky leaves. It is a 
plant that comes from South Carolina, and is 
confined to a very small area, we are told, being 
found only in the neighbourhood of Wilmington. 
Its leaves rise from a common centre, and spread 
out in the form of a rosette, long and thin, termi¬ 
nating in two thick, fleshy, flattened lobes, which 
appear to be hinged, and are very irritable, the 
margins being lined with long, fine, bristle-like 
teetn. In the centre of these lobes are several other 
stiff hairs, set somewhat in a triangular manner, 
and these, when a fly or any other insect irritates 
them, cause the lobes to close together suddenly, 
and the marginal teeth to close over each other, 
and the whole resembles a small steel trap. 
In this case, however, the trap closes over the 
insect, and it does not open again whilst the 
least sign of life remains in it, and upon this 
account the plant has been credited with catch¬ 
ing flies and other insects for its support; upon 
this subject, however, I do not venture an 
opinion. It is a wonderful plant, and I would 
advise everyone having accommodation to 
grow it. With us it requires stove-heat, although 
I have seen it doing well in a greenhouse when 
sheltered with a bell-glass, and placed in the sun. 
It should be drained well ana potted in small 
pots, in a mixture of peat and living Sphagnum 
Moss. The pot should be plunged in a larger 
pot of Sphagnum, and be set into a pan of water, 
which snould be run out every morning, and 
stoodinthesun near the glass, and kept constantly 
moist in the greenhouse or stove ; I prefer 
the latter, and I think if “ J. D. M.” will follow 
my plan, he will not have much to find fault 
with ; at the same time, if he has more plants 
ing in the same way as those sent, I do not 
think they will live. J. Jarvis. 


1063.— Flowering plants for a conser 
vatory in London. —Very few flowering 
plants can be grown in a London conservatory 
which catches very little sun in winter. Better 
have a groundwork of Ferns and Mosses, and 
introduce a few flowering plants from time to 
time from some other source. This, I am per¬ 
suaded, will be the cheapest and most satisfac¬ 
tory course. Though flowers cannot be well 
grown in a Bunless house, especially in London, 
yet they will keep for a considerable time 
when in blossom. Such things as Hyacinths, 
Spineas, Azaleas, Genistas, Deutzias, &c., will 
keep well if carefully managed, and dropped in 
here and there among the Ferns, very pretty 
effects might be created.—E. H. 

- Fuchsias are as good as anything for a 

shady house in summer, and I should recom¬ 
mend “ F. Brenchley ” to get a good collection 
together ; it will be most interesting as well as 
beautiful. A few Zonal Pelargoniums and 
Begonias might succeed tolerably well on shelves 


near the glass. Primula oboonioa would flower 
well in a cool-house, and I should certainly plant 
a Lapageria or two, and train the shoots over 
-the roof. In winter I do not think you will get 
much to bloom, except Chinese Primroses (with 
P. obconica), though Camellias would do fairly 
well, and, with a little warmth, Roman and 
other Hyacinths, &c., would be found very 
suitable. Auriculas would succeed as well as 
anything for the spring.—B. C. R. 

1067.— Treatment of Seedling Chi¬ 
nese Primulas. —The cold frame is just the 
place for them in summer, and if the frame was 
moved to a spot shaded from the mid-day sun 
there would be no necessity to use the mats. The 
usual routine is to pot off singly in small pots, 
using rather light soil—turfy loam, and peat or 
leaf-mould, made porous with sand, will ao very 
well. As Boon as the small pots are well filled 
with roots shift into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, 
according to strength, but nice little plants can 
be formed in 5-inch pots. Early in October 
move to a shelf near the glass in the greenhouse. 
In potting, sink them down so that the leg is 
buried.—E. H. 

1065 — Hydrangeas not flowering.— 

You should have taken the long shoots off and 
struck them in a warm greenhouse, potting 
them up separately after they had made roots. 
The old plant would then have grown stocky 
and flowered freely, and every cutting would 
probably have yielded a good head of bloom. 
Few plants are easier to strike than Hydrangeas, 
and the effect of a number of small plants in 
a greenhouse is very good.—A. G. Butler. 

1070 — Applying manures to plants* 

—Half an ounce of either of the salts named to 
the gallon of pure water is a safe and sufficient 
proportion for pot plants ; but even at this 
strength take care that the solution does not 
touch the leaves, or should it do so wash it off 
directly with clean water, or it will scald them. 
It is not a good plan, as a rule, to give stimu¬ 
lants to young stuff in small (2^-inch or 3 inch) 
pots ; but if they do not progress as they should 
do, they may be watered with a very weak solu¬ 
tion of one of the above—say, i oz. to the gallon 
—once or twice.—B. C. R. 

1059.— Winter-flowering plants for 
market. —In these days of keen competition 
and low prices no great amount of income 
would be realised from the sale of cut flowers 
from one house, unless they can be disposed of 
near home. Well-grown Chrysanthemums, 
double White Primulas, Roman Hyacinths, 
double Scarlet Pelargoniums, Tree-Carnations, 
such as Miss Joliffe, and Bouvardias, if there is 
heat enough, will pay as well as anything. I 
should say, for choice, a houseful of strong 
plants of Miss Joliffe would pay as well as any¬ 
thing ; but to purchase the plants ready grown 
would mean sinking a lot of money, and to work 
up a stock takes time. London is, of course, 
the best market for really good stuff; but in¬ 
ferior stuff will not pay to send, and should, if 
possible, be disposed of near home.—E H. 

1055.— Whit© Hyacinths and Nar¬ 
cissus. —Pot them early in September to 
bloom early ; but in order to have them in 
flower at Christmas they require to be forced, 
and as there is no glass structure available, ex¬ 
cept a cold greenhouse and a frame, it will be 
necessary to wait until they flower naturally. 
The Hyacinths would do fairly well in a warm 
room if placed in a light window; but they 
should be plunged out-of-doors as soon as they 
are potted, ana remain until roots are formed. 
They must be potted in light, sandy soil, made 
moderately rich with decayed manure and leaf- 
mould. What are termed the “ White Roman 
Hyacinths ” flower the earliest; but three bull s 
should be placed in apot large enough for one 
bulb of the ordinary Hyacintns. The best single 
white Hyacinths are La Grandesse, Mont Blanc, 
Baroness Van Tuyll; and the best double-white 
for forcing is La Tour d’Auvergne. The best 
Narcissus for forcing is the Paper-white, and 
the Double Roman is excellent for gentle forc¬ 
ing. Narcissus Leedsi amabilis and a variety 
Duchess of Brabant are good white varieties, 
and the varieties albicans or moschatus may be 
grown. They have long trumpets, whereas the 
Leedsi varieties have an open, shallow trumpet. 
Horsefieldi (white, with a yellow trumpet), and 
Empress (rather better, but much like it), are 
very beautiful.—J. D. R. 
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WINTER-FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 

Few win ter-flowering plants are more showy 
and useful than these, as not only do they help 
to keep a greenhouse or conservatory gay, but 
the flowers are of great value for cutting, especi¬ 
ally those of that popular variety Miss Joliffe. 
Not only is the colour of this Carnation delicate 
and unique, but the blooms are sweet-scented, 
and the merit of its raising belonging, I believe, 
to Mr. Keene, formerly gardener at Campsey 
Ashe, Suffolk, who, when there, made a speciality 
of perpetual Carnations and used to grow them 
well. The one next in favour to Mias Joliffe is 
A. AlegathNre, which is of fine form and a bril¬ 
liant scarlet, the plant being hardy and of good 
habit, which is more than can be said of moat of 
the so-called perpetual Carnations. The best 
white variety with which I am acquainted is 
Mdlle. Carle, which makes short, close shoots 
and blooms readily. The Bride is also a fine 
kind, having large fimbriated flowers very pure 
in colour. The best time for 

Propagating the perpetual Carnation is in 
March, or as soon as cuttings can be obtained 
without interfering with the flowering shoots. 
Before putting the cuttings in they should be 


grit, to which should be added a little rotten 
cow-manure, and the whole well mixed up 
together. In this the plants require firm pot¬ 
ting, the pots best adapted being G-inch to 
8-inch, according to the sorts. Those who pre- 
for to plant out their stock instead of potting 
and lifting them again in the autumn save 
something in watering; but it is a question 
whether in the end it does not involve more 
labour. It is quite certain that the plants re¬ 
ceive a great check at the time of digging up, 
and cannot become so well rooted as those that 
have stood in pots the whole season through. 
To flower Carnations well through the winter 
months it is very important that the plants 
have full light and gentle warmth, and a tem¬ 
perature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. Free 
ventilation is also very necessary. Carnations 
are very impatient of being kept close. In the 
watering, liquid-manure is a great help, and 
this may, if weak, as it always should be, be 
given to them often, as it will assist the plants 
in throwing up bloom. The only insect that is 
at all troublesome to Carnations is green-fly, 
which gets into the points of the shoots, and if 
not quickly detected and destroyed does much 
mischief and cripples the growth. The best 


pot, about a G-inch, two or three years; i‘ 
moved the roots must not be much disturbed. 
Give assistance with top-dressing and liquid 
manure occasionally.—S. S., Hants. 

1019.—Manure-water for Pelargoniums.— 

Most of the beet artificial manures may be dissolved at the 
rate of half an ounce to the gallon of water, and given 
twice or three times a week to Pelargoniums just coming 
into bloom. The drainings from a manure heap and soot- 
water also are useful for a change, or if other stimulants 
are not at hand.—E. H. 

- The best for this purpose is cow-manure. 

Put a barrowload in a tank holding a hundred 
gallons of water, stir it well up in the water, 
and leave it to settle for twenty-four hours. 
The clear liquid should be used, diluted with 
clear water, about half and half. Give the 
manure-water at every alternate watering. 
Small quantities may be mixed up as easily as a 
hundred gallons, and it is better to err on the 
side of giving it too weak.—J. D. E. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

MIDSUMMER LETTUCE. 

It is when hot, dry weather prevails that the 
demand for salads in general, and Lettuce in 
particular, increases ; and this is just the time 
when really good crisp Lettuces are difficult to 
get, unless some special means are taken to 
insure a continuous supply of them. Now, one 
of the first considerations is to have well- 
enriched and deeply-cultivated soil that will 
retain the moisture about the roots, and keep the 
plants growing vigorously without any Bigns of 
exhaustion when the most intenso heat we ever 
experience prevails, for it is the sudden check 
to the growth that causes premature running to 
seed. Therefore, Belect a piece of land that is 
naturally good—not only in quality but also of 
good depth, for unless there is sufficient of the 
latter for the roots to find moisture in, all efforts 
will be frustrated, as the plants will not attain 
sufficient size or succulence to make good salad. 
Plenty of rich manure, worked in at the time of 
digging will greatly assist this moisture-lovi ng 
crop, and mulching the surface soil will also help 
to retain moisture in it, and one of the best aids 
to securing a good supply of Lettuces from July 
to September, is to sow seed thinly in drills, and 
after thinning out the seedlings let them remain 
to grow to maturity, without any check of 
removal at all, as in hot, dry weather the plants 
will be half grown if left with the roots undis¬ 
turbed while they are getting over the check 
of removal, even if ever so carefully done. 
Artificial watering, when done at all, should bj 
done thoroughly so as to reach the lowest roots, 
a 9 merely damping the surface soil does more 
harm than good, by reason of its drawing the 
roots up to the surface, only to be dried up by 
the hot sunshine. As regards varieties, the 
White Paris Cos is an excellent summer kind, 
and All-The-Year-Round Cabbage Lettuce U also 
very good for those that like the Cabbage 
kinds, but the one thing to do to make any kind 
really good for salad is to see that the roots 
never suffer from checks by drought or removal, 
and then attention to sowing successional crops 
will accomplish the rest. J. G., Hants . 


MAKING MUSHROOM SPAWN. 

I am asked how to make this for home use 
by “ Tiny Tim ?” Now this is work which I 
should certainly leave in the hands of the pro¬ 
fessional maker, if I were in “Tiny Tim’s” 
lace, because the same materials compounded 
y one person may be good, and produce a great 
quantity of Mushrooms, and in another case 
they may utterly fail to be of any use. I have 
known this actually to be the case, even when 
the same heap of materials had been divided be¬ 
tween three persons, the make of one utterly failed 
toyield any Mushrooms, while the other two who 
both made some bricks contrived to get a crop. 
Different methods of making Mushroom spawn 
are as follows : Place the ingredients here given 
into a heap in the spring months, say in March. 
Two barrowloads of stall-fed cow-manure, one 
barrowload of stall-fed horse-manure, and 
one of sheep-manure ; this should be broken in 
small pieces, and well trodden down to prevent 
its heating. If in a moderately warm shed, some 
old mats should be placed over it, to mamlaiu it 
at a temperature of about GO degs. In about a 
month’s time, the spawn will show itself in the 
shape of white threads ; but should this not 
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examined, and if any signs of aphis are apparent, 
they ought to be dipped at the tips with Tobacco- 
juice, as if these insects are left upon them, 
rooting is quite out of the question. These cut¬ 
tings should be slipped off', where it can be done, 
with a heel, as in that way they root more 
readily than when made at a joint. I have 
found that the cuttings strike most readily by 
inverting a small pot within a larger, and filling 
up around with sharp soil, finishing off with 
half an inch or so of sand on the top. When 
struck, the cuttings should at once be potted off 
singly into 3-inch pots, and still have the advan¬ 
tage of gentle heat to give them a start, after 
which any cold frame will suit till the time 
arrives for plunging them out in the open. This 
will be about the end of May, when they should 
have a place prepared by spreading coal-ashes 
or standing the pots on pieces of slate or tile to 
stop the ingress of worms. The filling in between 
the pots can be done either with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, short straw, or coal-ashes, whichever is 
most convenient, as their only purpose is to 
shade and stop the too rapid drying of the balls. 
The 

Soil most suitable for growing Carnations is 
good sound loam and .road-scrapings clr sharp 
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remedy is to fumigate, and to do this two or 
three times in succession instead of a strong 
dose, which is apt to injure the foliage. Besides 
raising perpetual-flowering Carnations from cut 
tings, they also come freely 

From seed, and it is a good plan to sow a 
packet every year and grow on the seedlings, 
as there is always the chance of getting some¬ 
thing good. Perpetual Carnations seem much 
more tender than the ordinary garden kinds, 
and they rarely stand during the winter out¬ 
doors in borders, but I have had them do well 
trained to low, sunny walls. D. 


1005. — Treatment of Amaryllis 
bulbs. —When these plants have finished 
flowering they should be allowed to finish their 
growth in the greenhouse. Then dry them off 
slowly, remembering to keep them always 
slightly moist. They may be wintered in a 
greenhouse, but must never be allowed to be¬ 
come dust dry. Sometimes a few leaves will 
remain green all the winter. In the spring a 
gentle bottom-heat will promote growth ; water 
sparingly at first, bnt increase the supply as the 
plant develops. They may remain in the same 
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appear, a warmer covering should be given it. 
Another system is to gather together in a heap 
horse-droppings, cow’s manure, and the drop¬ 
pings from sheep in equal parts, adding a little 
loam ; to this some add the old dung from a hot¬ 
bed, according to pleasure, and again, some use 
loam, horse-dung, and cow-dung in equal parts, 
but I would always recommend amateurs to 
procure some of the old mill- track spawn from 
the makers who advertise it, feeling sure that it 
will lead to the best and surest results, and as 
you become a regular and constant customer, so 
you may depend more and more upon being 
well served. J. Jarvis. 


CAULIFLOWERS AND BROCCOLI ALL 
THE YEAR ROUND. 

W itii a suitable selection of varieties, there is 
no difficulty in having an unbroken succession 
of Cauliflowers or Broccoli all the year-round. 


time. It is also very hardy ; the only objection 
to it is, that it is not perfectly white. The late 
Broccoli should have plenty of space for air to 
circulate among the plants. Crowded planta¬ 
tions very often succumb when the thermo¬ 
meter falls 12 degs. below freezing point, 
especially if the previous autumn has been mild 
and damp. Not less than 3 feet should separate 
the rows of Broccoli; 3$ feet would be better 
with 2£ feet intervals between the plants in the 
rows. As a check to grossness plant in firm 
ground. If the land is in fairly good heart it 
cannot be too hard for late Broccoli, and it will 
be better not to delay the planting later than 
July. Of course the early and second early sorts 
will go out earlier. Heeling in Broccoli or laying 
them down, to use another form of expression, 
though it checks growth, does undoubtedly give 
them abetter chance of passing through a severe 
winter unscathed. H. 



Snow’s Winter White Broccoli 


Starting in May with Veitch’s Forcing Cauli 
flower, sown end of August and wintered unde: 
glass, followed by Early London, Walcherei 
and Autumn Giant, the Cauliflowers will carrj 
us up to the end of November, or later if re 
quired. I find it a good plan to make a smal 
sowing of Autumn Giant Cauliflower in autumn 
and winter the plants in a cool frame, settinj 
them out in spring. They are so reliable in dr 
seasons, that treated thus they will produc* 
close white hearts in August, a somewha 
critical time for Cauliflowers. The Walcherei 
Cauliflower sown in May usually comes in wel 
for autumn use, when the Giant is often to< 
large for the dining-room table. Of course, ii 
hot weather the north borders come in useful 
Often during a dry time, when the Cauliflower 
in the exposed quarters have been open ant 
worthless, those planted under the north wal 
have worthily filled up the gap ; but the Gian 
seems indifferent to sunshine and drought, iti 
trace of Broccoli parentage making it less sus 
ceptible to heat and drought; hence its relia 
bility where the soil soon parts with its mois 
ture. Such expedients as mulching with manun 
ure valuable in a dry time. Planting a part o 
the crop in broad, 

Wkll-manuked trenches, though increasini 
the labour, often averts failure. Happy ha 
been the lot of the man who has never found i 
necessary to adopt any of these means to ensur< 
a crop of good Cauliflowers in a trying season 
and as one never knows when these exceptiona 
seasons are coming, it is always necessary to b< 
on the alert. If Cauliflowers are sown twice ii 
spring, once in heat in February, and again ii 
the open border about the 1st of April, addin* 
the Giant at this sowing for late use, followec 
by a somewhat larger sowing of Walcherei 
in May, there should be an unbroken sue 
cession of Cauliflowers from the end of Mai 
to the end of November, when Veitch’s Self 
protecting Autumn Broccoli will take up th< 
running, and if there is a cold pit oi 
some other means of protection at hand 
the supply will last till February, and befon 
that time, barring accidents of weather, Snow’i 
\\ inter Broccoli (here figured) will be turnint 
in. This, again, will be followed by Earli 
Penzance, and later will come in rotatior 
Coolmg s Matchless, Perkin’s Leamington, anc 
ChappeHs Cream, an old, but very reliable 
kind. For very late use there are none better 
than CatteH a Eclipse, Sutton’s Late Queen, 
and ( albert s Late White. Cattell’s Eclipse i 
very useful Broccoli, lasting in seaso.p a ' 
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PLANTING CELERY. 

To have Celery fit for use by the end of Septem¬ 
ber the plants must be put into the trenches by 
the 1st of July, or there will not be time enough 
for them to grow to a useful size. I am not in 
favour of a large-growing sort of Celery for early 
work, or, indeed, for later supplies either, as 
the sorts which grow to a moderate height are 
quite as profitable, and occupy less space than 
the large ones. The Incomparable Dwarf White 
and Major Clarke’s Red are still unsurpassed 
for general use. In many cases the trenches for 
Celery are made too deep, especially is this the 
case when the ground is of a clayey nature. In 
heavy ground it is better to thoroughly dress it 
with manure, and after it is dug over to set out 
the plants in a shallow drill; under any circum¬ 
stances the top of the trench ought not to be 
more than 6 inches below the ground level. If 
the trench is deeper than this the plants will 
have to grow, as it were, between two walls of 
hard, unmoved earth ; but when they are set 
out on a level with the good surface soil the 
roots will soon find their way outside the trench 
into the good ground, and a much better growth 
will be the result. In a trench 15 inches wide 
it is quite possible to grow two rows of these 

Dwarf sorts without crowding them, and, at 
the same time, effect a saving of space. Before 
lifting the plants the bed should be well watered, 
if it is at all dry ; they can then be taken ur 
with some soil adhering to the roots. Too much 
care cannot be taken with the plants at this 
stage, as the more roots they have when planted 
the sooner they will get established. It should 
be remembered that an early crop of this vege¬ 
table has to make its growth under weather 
conditions that are not generally favourable to 
it. Celery is a moisture and shade-loving plant; 
but the weather during July and August is often 
very hot and dry. The cultivator should, 
therefore, do all he can to aid the growth by 
supplying the roots with plenty of water, and 
giving the plants some sort of shade for a few 
weeks in very bright weather. A few evergreen 
branches laid across the trench or trenches will 
give the needful shade without excluding all the 
air. _ J. C. C. 

1051.— Tomatoes in a house.— Keep all 
side shoots continually removed from the main 
stem, and train up leaders till the top of the house 
is reached, then stop them by pinching out the 
points of the leading shoots. As soon as the lowest 
fruits are nearly full grown commence to remove 
bottom leaves gradually, but leave one offshoot 
at the bottom to be trained up. These will 
produce a good second crop if the plants continue 
healthy. Leave a little air on all night, how¬ 
ever, to keep up a circulation, but avoid cold 
draughts. Mulch with manure, if convenient, 
as soon as the fruits are set and swelling ; it 
will save watering. Watering, of course, must 
be given when the plants are dry, otherwise the 
blossoms will not set and swell well, watering in 
the morning in preference to the evening, so 
that the damp may pass off before night.—E. H. 

—— The chief points in their culture are free 
ventilation, both by night and day, to maintain 
a moderately dry atmosphere, permit no shade, 
and give water only when the soil gets mode¬ 
rately dry—at any rate, until the plants are 
well laden with fruit. If the plants are set out 
at not more than 8 inches apart, keep them 
strictly to one stem, but if more room was 
allowed they may have two or three fruiting- 


stems apiece, but in any case, pinch out all 
laterals every two or three days. I have found 
it necessary to fertilise the blossoms lately, 
though I never had to do so before at this season ; 
but whether or not, it will do no harm just to 
draw the hand, or a feather, lightly yet sharply 
over each expanded truss at mid-day, when the 
sun shines. Give liquid-manure freely in warm 
weather when in full bearing.—B. C. R. 

1070.—' Tomato-plants dying off. —This 
is a kind of canker, or shanking, which occurs 
at or near the surface of the soil ; but though I 
have seen it many times, and had it occasionally, 
I never could account for it satisfactorily. 
Sometimes only a plant here and there will be 
affected, and at others whole rows will go off in 
this way ; occasionally I have been able to bring 
them round by keeping dry at the root for a 
time ; but generally there is no cure. I imagine 
there must be something in the soil, for when 
the drainage is free, and the plants set high and 
dry, and plenty of burnt earth or lime rubbish is 
mixed with the soil, it does not seem to cause 
nearly so much trouble as when the bed is very 
deep or moist, or consists of soft rich mould. 
There is a great deal, too, in free-ventilatlon 
and abundance of light. —B. C. R. 

995.— Eea-sand for a Carrot bed.— It 
is questionable whether a simple dressing of the 
sand would be of much benefit to a Carrot-bed. 
The handsomest roots are grown in a sandy soil 
that has been well manured for a previous crop. 
If “ B. C. K.” has a piece of ground that has 
been well-manured this season, to prepare this 
for a good Carrot-bed for next season it should 
be dug over at least twice, without manure, 
during the autumn and winter, so that the first 
may well pulverise the soil. If the land is heavy 
a good dressing of sand well worked in will be 
advantageous. In a word, Carrots thrive best 
in a deep sandy loam. A bed only recently 
manured will produce forked, misshapen roots. 
—S. S., Hants. 


TBBBS AND SHRUBS. 

A FINE FLOWERING TREE. 
Paulownia imperials. 

This is a fine flowering tree from Japan* 
thriving and blossoming well in warm soils and 
sheltered localities, and numerous fine specimens 
in this country have reached a considerable age. 
Its chief defect is that it comes into flower and 



Flowering-shoot of Paulownia imperialis. 


leaf so early that the buds and often young 
leaves are injured by late frosts. This happens 
if the winter has been mild and spring late, but 
if the reverse is the case a glorious display of 
bloom is the result. It is noble in foliage as 
well as in bloom, for the leaves measure a foot 
in length, and have been known to exceed 
20 inches. They are of a dull-green, and are 
generally lobed. The flowers are produced in 
erect spikes (see illustration), and resemble in 
form those of a Bignonia, their colour being a 
delicate mauve-purple, blotched inside with a 
deeper tint. At maturity the Paulownia assumes 
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a dense, rounded head, bat rarely exceeds 
30 feet in height. In some south-west gardens, 
however, there are specimens nearly 40 feet in 
height. If the shoots of young plants of it are 
cut back annually, as those of the Ailanthus 
and Catalpa often are, the Paulownia makes 
strong growths, bearing enormous foliage, and 
it is then of sub-tropical aspect. The finest 
Paulownias are generally found growing on a 
light, but deep, loam, and rarely succeed in 
very sandy or excessively stiff soils. G. 


1061.—Propagating the Montan, or 

Tree-Pseony. —As experienced propagators 
cannot increase these plants and grow them to 
a useful size in a short time, it is not likely that 
amateurs will do any better with them. The 
best way to deal with them, with a view to in¬ 
creasing their numbers, is to place a layer of 
rich, fine soil, 6 inches thick, close to the old 
stems all round, allowing the soil to extend 
1 foot or more away from the plant. If you 
wait patiently, it is probable some of the Btems 
rasy form roots in the fresh earth; or young 
suckers may come up and form roots there, 
which may be taken off and transplanted in 
good ground. You will, however, find it a 
slow and tedious business to increase them that 
way, or, for that matter, by any other.—J. C. C. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answer* an Inserted tn 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidanoe. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishi a. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
(As paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has tooe sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answerer which, with tim mception of such as ocmmi 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gaud some 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1101.— Uses of Blder-berrles. — Will someone 
kindly inform me if there is any use for Elderberries 
exospt for wine?—B. W. 

1101—Plantains, dec., in lawns.— Will someone 
kindly inform me wtut 1 oan do to get rid of theee and 
other weeds in lawns? - J. W. T. 

1103. — Destroying moths.— Will someone kindly 
tell me bow to destroy or banish moths from drawers and 
wardrobes containing clothes, Ac. ?—W. 

1104. — Culture of Fuchsias.—Will someone kindly 
tell me the best plan of propagating, cultivating, and 
keeping Fuchsias for various purposes?— Bbrty Breach. 


1113. —Plantain Lily (Funkia ovata) not 
flowering.—1 have a healthy plant of this Lily, but 1 
cannot get it to flower. I should be glad to know what to 
do to induoe it to do so, and the general treatment 
required to produce good results? Locality : Athlone, 
Ireland.— Florence 

1114. —Deformed Rose-bud a—I should like to 
know the cause of so many deformed Rose-buds? Most of 
mine are split, and have green eyes. They were well 
mulched in November; also again in the spring, and some 
old rotten turf added to the soil I never saw the 
foliage look so healthy.—S. P. 

1115 — Treatment of Salsafy. — Will someone 
kindly tell me how to treat this vegetable, and how it 
is used? I sowed seed of it Maroh 20th, and now the 
plants are 15 inohes high. Should they be thinned ? Is 
any use made of thoee pulled up? What is the after 
treatment of the main crop?—R. 0. 

1116. —Destroying Horse-radish.— How oan I 
destroy Horse-radish, which is growing very strongly 
beneath a large Apple-tree ? Is there anything cheap that 
I can apply to the crowns after cutting off the growths? 
The Dutch hoe seems powerless, although I have great 
faith in it as a weed eradicator.—C. N. P. 

1117. —Cutting off Strawberry-runners.— 
Will someone kindly tell me if the runners on Strawberry- 
plants should be cutoff when the fruit is letting as well 
as in the autumn ? My Strawberries are very small, and 
I was told it was owing to the tunners being allowed to 
remain on during the ftuiting season. Is this so?—B ur- 
LEIGH. 

ms.—Galvanised wire-netting and Roses. 
—Is galvanised wire-netting injurious to climbiDg Roses? 
I have a Rose garden enclosed with wire-netting, about 
6 feet high. All the Roses do well with the exception of 
the climbers, and as there is no difference in soil or treat¬ 
ment, I can only oonolude that the netting is to blame.— 
E. H. Hoopsr. 

liio.—Management of a Privet-hedge.— This 
spring I planted a Privet-hedge, and it is now growing 
fairly; but it is very irregular, some of the shoots spraw¬ 
ling about very much. How may I remedy this—cut it 
all down next spring? If so, how low should it be cut? 
It Is now 30 inches high, some shoots more, some lese. 
Nothing can be done now, I suppose?—C. N. P. 

1120. —Treatment of a Marechal Nlel Rose.— 
I have a Marshal Nlel Roee which has beer, outdoors on 
a south wall these three years. Last year it made a growth 
of nearly 5 feet (two stems) from the base. They stood 
the winter unprotected, and now there has been five or 
six fine blooms, and lateral shoote have started in great 
numbers. Should any pruning he done to it now, or should 
It be let alone?— W. B. 

1121. —Treatment of Oyperus alternlfolius. 
—My plant of tnis Oyperus is looking very siokly. 
What should I do to it? 1 have not had it potted for a 
year, as each time the gardener has potted it looked siokly 
for a long time, and I thought it was hurt by having to cut 
away the long root that it Bends out through the pot 1 
always keep it standing in a saucer of water. What is 
the soil that suits it best?—H. P. M. 

1122. —Treatment of Chinese Primulas.— 
Will someone kindly tell me how to treat some Chinese 
Primulas that have done flowering? At present the pots 
are plaoed in a border under the shelter of trees. Would 
It be better If they were taken out of the pots and planted 
in the soil, or would it be better if the pots were taken 
into a dry, airy attio? Will they require to be regularly 
watered, and should they be repotted now ?— Mair. 

1123. — Maggots eating Cabbages, Cauli¬ 
flowers, dec.— About six or eight weeks ago I planted 
some Cabbages on new land manured with moderately 
rotten etable-manure. They did very well until lately, 
when they began to droop, and I And the stems are fall of 
white grubs (maggots), which eat them away just below 
the ground downwards. I also find the same thing in 
young Cauliflowers recently planted in another part of the 
garden altogether. Will someone kindly tell me the 
cause, or how to prevent it in replanting? Also what Is 
best to plant on land just turned over (trenched)? Is It 
too late for Potatoes?— Longfellow. 


1105.— Lime and soil.— Win someone please to state 
whether lime whioh has been slaked for a few weeks is of 
any use to the soil, or does it have to be newly slaked ?— 
J. P. Hunt. 

1108 —Treatment of Spanish Irises. -Should 
Spanish Iris bulbs be lifted after the leavee wither, and he 
replanted each autumn, or should they only he lifted and 
separated occasionally ?— Susie. 

hot.— Campanula losing Its leavea— I should 
be glad to know the reason why the leaves of a Campanula 
in a sufficiently large pot should fall off every year before 
flowering ? It is not from want of water.— E. M. B. 

nos — Cutting off the branches of a Spruce- 
Fir.—will someone kindly tell me whether it would 
harm a Spruce Fir-tree if 6ome of the lower branches 
(whioh are about 3 feet long) were out off now ? They 
spoil some shrubs in the front and aidee of it.— Mair. 

1109.— Unhealthy yellow Cactus.— I have a 
yellow Cactus, part of whioh looks extremely healthy, 
while the other part turns yellow and shrivels up. This 
has been going on for more than a year. Will someone 
kindly tell me the probable cause and remedy?— E. W. 

mo.— Manures for plants.— Would •• B. 0. R.” 
kindly tell me what he means by a potful of moist soot, 
another of guano, and a little sulphate of ammonia—that 
is, how muoh of each to use to an ordinary size watering- 
pot as a manure for pot plants?— A Lover of Window 
Gardening 

nil.—Making Water-cress-beds.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the best mode of making Water-crew* 
beds, the right depth of water, width, fto.l I have a 
splendid poeition on slightly falling ground, with plenty of 
spring water, and Water-orewee do admirably all about 
here.—C. F. L. 

1112— Roses with “woody" centres.— I find 
that most of my Roses (In a garden new to me this year) 
show “ woody " oentres in the blooms. Will someone 
kindly tell me whether this is to be remedied by enriching 
the soil, or whether I had better plant new treee for next 
year ?— Ignoramus. | 
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U24.— Uses of a shaded greenhouse.— Will 
someone kindly advise me how to make the best use of an 
over-shaded greenhouse, which is rather high ? The sun 
does not reach it after two p.m. A Marshal Roee and 
one of a pale-pink variety are almost the only things that 
do well in it. There Is no heat but that from an oil stove 
in winter. As the house is not mine, and I shall he here 
only a year more, I do not care to move and heat the 
greenhouse. Could I grow any tall white Lilies or other 
effective plants for house decoration next autumn and 
winter in It? And what sorts of Feme would be hardy 
enough to grow well ? The climate is mild.— Erin. 

1126 — Grapes cracking and red-spider.— 
Will someone please tell me the cause and remedy for 
berries cracking or splitting on a Vine ? The fruit did so 
very much last year on the same Vine, and it has oom- 
menced to do so again this season. The Grapes are just 
beginning to colour. The border Is outside. There are 
two or three other sorts of Grapes in the same house that 
do very well. I think one Is Foster’s Seedling, with Blaok 
Hamburgh and a White Muscat. I think the one that 
craoks is very much like Mrs. Pinoe in its growth. Also 
I should be glad to know the best way to cure red-spider, 
now that the Grapes are just beginning to colour? I 
have never syringed my Vines at alL Should I do any 
barm by syringing now? Other plants are in the same 
house as the Grapes.—A. R. 

1126.—Are ashes good In stiff land? -I am told 
that those made from sea coal oertainly are not, nor pro¬ 
bably any others. Now, I have found Cherry-trers grow¬ 
ing and fruiting well in a yard with their roots in ashes, 
aud I have noticed in mining districts that the ash-heape 
become green sooner than the day heaps. I have also 
noticed in cottage gardens fair crops on old waste 
heaps of ashes, manured only with road-scrapings added. 
It is true I have raised a row of Peas by filling up the last 
trend! with soil mixed with ashes, and I found a row of 
Beans come to nothing because ashes had been added to 
help raise the ground. The next year the crops were all 
right. Henoe, I oondude that In my light ground ashes 
are good the eeoond year, but not the first. In stiff 


soil I am told they are never good. Is this so? Perhaps 
they never get mixed with it. How then can this be done ? 
Can they be applied on the surface In summer among the 
crops, and so hoed, and trodden in, and kept from coming 
in contact with the roots till the second year? Would 
Potatoes, Peas, or Greens, be suitable Grope for the pur¬ 
pose?—W. R._ 

To the folloteing querns brief editorial replies 
n't given ; but readers are invited to give further 
xnswers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various wkgedtA 

1127. — Odontogloasum nebulosum ( R. J. B.%— 
It Is now late to expect this plant to flower. Why it does 
not do so I do not know; perhaps want of size or want of 
health, brought about in a thousand different ways. You 
must be more explicit if you need a sound answer.—M. B. 

1128. — Tobacco grown in England (P. II.).— 
Yes, you may grow this in England, and it has .been 
accomplished many a time, and is done also every year by 
the subtropical gardener; hut however grown, you wil 
only succeed In producing a very bad sample of Tobacco 
for smoking purposes.—J. J. 

1129 — Oyprlpedlum speotabills dying (Z.y. 
—I oannot conoeive what has caused the plaute to 
die when planted in a garden frame, exoept want of roots. 
The C. Calceolus is not more hardy than the Moccasin 
flower. I should say it was want of roots that has been 
the cause of the plants failing.—M. B. 

1130 -S&rracenia v&rlol&ris (G. E. W\).—This 
is your plant, and not the Californian Darlingtonia call- 
fornica. Although hooded, it has no wings on the month. 
Yes, the last named plant caused a great sensation when 
it first was seen in this oountry, which, I think was about 
1857. It was shown at Chiswick.—J. J. 

1131. — Insects on a Cactus (C. R. R.y—The 
Cactus is attaoked with mealy-bug. Lay the plant on its 
side and well syringe off all you oan ; then wash it with 
strong soap-suds and Tobaooo-water, taking care that none 
of this reaches the roots. Afterwards look daily for the 
insects, and kill everyone that makes its appearance. 

1132. — Leucophyton Brownl (B. F.).—Yes, this 
is a plant of extremely easy culture. It is best wintered 
in a cool greenhouse or froet-proof frame, and is easily 
propagated anywhere during the summer. It makes an 
extiemely neat and effective edging to flower-beds during 
the summer season, and Is much employed in carpet¬ 
bedding. 

1133. — Plants for a fernery (Fem Lover).— Of 
floa erirg plants few will thrive well in the partial shade 
whioh prevails in a fernery ; but we think you might suc¬ 
cessfully grow several kinds of Drachmae, Aspidistra 
lurlda variegate, Nertera depressa, Saxifraga sarmentosa. 
India-rubber-plante, the Cape Sundews, and fine-leaved 
Begonias. 

1134. — Virginian Creeper (C. J.).—The Virginian 
Creeper (Ampelopeis hederacea) is a large-leaved plant, 
and it oovere a wall very quickly. The Japanese Creeper 
(Ampelopeis Veitohl) is a smaller-growing plant, fixes itself 
tightly to the wall, and grows freely. The A. hederacea, 
however, I like beat In its autumnal tints. Try them both 
if you have the opportunity.—J. J. 

1135. — Hardy Azaleas (A. Z.).— The hardy Ghent 
or Japanese Azaleas will do well out-of-doors planted in 
beds of peat or other good turfy soil. They may be lifted 
and potted for forcing in autumn. They do not require 
much pruning, though a straggling shoot may be removed 
when neoeBsary. They will strike from cuttings of half- 
ripened wood; but they are best increased by layering. 

1130.— Correas (J . M .)—These belong to the Rue 
family (Rutaoea). They grow in various parts of Australia, 
and are frequently oalled the native Fuchsia. In my 
younger days the species and varieties were numerous; 
but one now seldom sees them. They should be topped 
frequently to produoe close growth. Pot in flbrous-peat 
and light turfy-loam made sandy. Drain the pots well.— 
J. J. 

1137.— Creeping Speedwell (Veronloa re- 
pens) (D.).—This is a dense, doee-growing creeper, 
oovering the soil as it proceeds with a perfect soft carpet 
of bright-green foliage, and it only needs a little oocaslonal 
trimming to keep it in place. It seems to thrive well on 
soil that is moderately dry, and it very rapidly covers the 
ground. Anyone in want of a good carpet plant should 
try this Veronica. 

1138 — Delphiniums from seed, Ac. (F. s. D.% 
—Yes, the Delphiniums are easily raised in gnat variety 
from seed. If the flower-etems are cut down promptly 
after blooming the plants flower again in autumn. Rich soil 
or a place in the choice border, is not even necessary for 
them, though they an well worthy of both. They thrive 
freely without attention or staking, either in shrubberies 
or oopees, and also well in open situations. 

1139. — Bamboos for the conservatory, Ac. 
(S. B. S.)— Yes, when well grown In pots the smaller 
Bamboos make admirable plants for the conservatory or 
greenhouse, or for standing in rooms they may be used 
with advantage. Sprays of their gloeey foliage an also 
among the best material which oan be used In large vases 
of cut flowers, or for edglDgs of bouquets. The kinds 
most favoured for the purpose In view are Bamhusa glxuoa, 
B. mltis, the true B. nigra., and B. arundinaoea. 

1140. — Worm on a Stock (B. F. Crick).—The worm 
you enclosed is one of the hair worms, and is a species of 
Mermis, which is parasitic in various kinds of insects. 
They an In no way injurious to plants. When full grown 
they leave the bodies of the Insects, and may he found on 
plants or in the earth, which they endeavour to nach in 
order to lay their eggs in a damp place. The joang 
hatched from theee eggs attach themselves to some in¬ 
sect, and attain their full development within them.— 
G. 9. S. 

1141. — Propagating Deutzla gracilis (B J.) — 
The most expeditions mode of working up a stock of this 
plant, and the one that is in general practice in trade 
establishments, is to take cuttings from plants that have 
been forced in spring. The tipe of the young growing 
shoote should be taken off before they commence to 
harden, out to three joints. Inserted In 4}-inoh pots In 
light, sandy compost, and be placed in a close frame, or 
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under a bell glass in a house where the temperature I 
averages 60 deg*, by day. If the cuttings are healthy 
they will be rooted in about a fortnight, when they 
may be gradually hardened off, and brought into a cold 
frame ready to be planted out in Hay. Guttings of the 
current season's growth taken off in September, and 
inserted then in a oool situation will, many of them, root 
by the following summer. 

1142. —Unhealthy Marguerites (Marguerite).— 
The leaves sent are badly attacked with the grub of the 
Marguerite Daisy-fly (Phytomyza affinia). The best plan 
is to pinoh each portion of the leaf where the grub is seen 
at work between the thumb and finger, and thus destroy 
it. Also some of the worst leaves had better be picked off 
and burnt. The pinobing of the leaves must be followed 
up regularly, and k the plants should not be crowded, but 
should have plenty of water, with some liquid-manure 
occasionally, and abundance of air. 

1143. —Green-fly and caterpillars on Boses 
(F. C. R.).— If you allude to the grubs that infest the 
Rose-buds when opening we cannot hold out any hope of 
destroying them otherwise than by handpicking. The trees 
must be gone over every day, and the grubs picked off 
and destroyed. Green-fly may be killed by dissolving 
4 oz. of soft-soap in 1 gallon of water, straining it ana 
syringing with this for some two or three days running, 
and well washing with clean water after the fly is destroyed. 
Colonies of caterpillars that prey upon the foliage may be 
dislodged by syringing with the same. 

1144. — Pleurothallis (J. T. ). —A specimen sent by 
this gentleman appears to be an inconspiouous speoies of 
this family, and without the slightest reoommendation to 

f row it. Although knowing a good many of these plants, 
oannot undertake the naming it. Send it to the people 
at Kew. But, on second thoughts, do what is better, take 
my advioe—put it on the fire, and occupy the room it takes 
up with some showy, free-flowering kind, whioh will afford 
yourself and your friends some pleasure, and do not take 
up all your time and spaoe with growing only one of the 
weeds of the Orchid family.— Mait. Bramblk. 


1145. —The early Forget-me-not (Myosotia 
diBBltitiora) m pots (R- V. if.).—Anybody with a 
greenhouse, or even a frame or a good light window, may 
be gladdemd by the numerous blue, star-shaped flowers of 
this plant in early spring. The best way to grow it is to 
sow the seeds thinly on a partially shaded border about 
the end of August, and during the winter lift the strongest 
with balls of earth, and pot them in 4£-inch pots. Plaoe 
them in a cold frame, ventilate freely, and water when 
neoessary. In January move a few at a time, as required, 
into a warm, light greenhouse or sunny window. 

1146. — Globe Amaronthus (Gomphrena) 
(A. R. 5.).—These are very pretty and useful warm green¬ 
house or tender annuals witn everlasting flowers of various 
shades of oolour. Sow the seed in the spring—April— 
in pots or boxes of light soil, prick off the seedlings when 
large enough to handle, and afterwards pot on singly as 
required. Grow in a gentle heat such as that of a hotbed 
frame, and remove to the greenhouse when coming into 
bloom during the summer. Equal parts of loam, peat, 
and leaf-mould, with plenty of sharp silver-sand added, will 
grow them well. The pots should De well drained. 

1147. — Doable Zinnias (S. C,).— These plants re¬ 
quire a deep, loamy Boil, and if other oonditions are suit¬ 
able they will bloom freely from July until the frost outs 
them down in autumn. There is now a very fine collection 
to be had, the flowers of many being as large as those of 
the China Aster, perfect in form, and varying in oolour, 
there being golden-yellow, magenta, rose, pink, purple, 
and cream-oolour. For cuttings for vases they are invalu¬ 
able, for, in addition to supplying so many colours, they 
last for a long time in water. In order to grow Ziunias well 
a warm situation and abundance of water are neoessary. 

1148. —Summer-pruning Currants ( G . «/.).— 
This, although a good practice if done judioiously, is 
liable to do more harm than good if carried to excess. The 
effect of cutting off nearly all the growth as we have some¬ 
times seen done is anything but beneficial to the bushes. 
We would strongly advise, however, the stopping of the 
shoots early on trees trained on walls, as if this is left coo 
long the lower leaves drop off, and without good foliage the 
fruit never keeps well. On open bushes in the open merely 
stopping the strongest of the leading and some of the Bide 
shoots where thick is all that is necessary, and this only 
need be done when the growth is luxuriant. 

1149. —Gathering Rhubarb (<?. R. -S’.).—In 
gathering Knubarb only a moderate number of leaves 
should be taken from each plant, and the growing points 
of the orowns should not be damaged by suoh removal, or 
a scaroity of useful produce will result. On one ocoasion 
we tried the experiment of reduoing the leaves on some 
large Rhubarb stools to one to each crown, and the result 
was such a diminution of the vigour of the plants that the 
next year the stems were not worth gathering. We have 
also tried the experiment with many other plants, and the 
result has always been the same—either a serious oheok 
or the death of the plant or plants so treated. 


1150.—Zonal Pelargoniums for winter 

(fl. C. 2?.).—If you have any. old plants of Vesuvius that 
have been recently outback they will give the best results; 
failing these, good strong young plants will do. lie-pot 
them at once into 5-inch or 6-inch pots in good loamy soil, 
and when started into growth again plunge them out-of- 
doors in ashes in a very sunny plaoe. Give water modera¬ 
tely, and pick off all flower-buds as soon as they can be 
seen up to the end of September. Early in Ootober (sooner 
if cold weather) take them indoors, and if placed in a 
sunny window of a warm room and fairly watered with a 
little liquid-manure now and then they will bloom freely 
pr some time. 


1151.— Asplenium Vieillardl(P. B.).— This is the 
name of the specimen sent. It was so named by Prof. 
Mettenius, and it is the A. Sohizodon of Moore, who 
named, I suppose, the first living plant that came ali\e to 
this country, It having been introduced from New Cale¬ 
donia by Mr. John Veitoh. It is a very handsome plant, 
with ooriaceous fronds from 4 inches to 9 inohes long. 
They are evergreen, and the sori do not reach either the 
edge or the margin. The plant was shown about 1871, 
at that time new Ferns had someone to notice them ; but, L 
am sorry to say, many persons look at a Fern nowadays 
and do not know, ana care lest, whether it be a new kind 
or not—J. J. 
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list—Adlan turn Iiuddemannianum ( B.D.O ). 
—This kind of Fern often goes off In the manner you name, 
and I oannot give you any explanation of it. This is a 
curious variety. I oannot say for certain what it is from. 
The rhizome is tufted, not creeping, and the fronds 
are erect and naked, saving just at their ends. They 
are from 6 inohes to 12 inohes long, when young, deep- 
red, obanging with sge to intense black. The pinnules 
are congregated, fan-shaped, giving the fronds a dense, 
crested ebaraoter; but these frequently turn of a rusty- 
brown colour, else when the plant is pert eot it is'of an intense 
deep-green. I imagine this is caused by water lying in 
the crested heads, or by water in some shape or other.— 

J. J. 

1153. — Treatment of a Peach-tree (E. A. &).— 

It would be a good plan to give a thoroughly good soaking 
of water to the roots of the Peaoh-tree. Some weak, clear 
manure-water, made from stable or oow-manure, would also 
be very beneficial; this should be repeated occasionally. 
After this watering, mulch the surface of the border 
with half-decaved stable litter, about three inohes thiok. 

It will be as well to take off some of the fruits where thickly 
placed, as overcropping is a very bad plan. The exact 
number of fruits that a Peach or any other fruit-tree will 
bear oan only be determined by someone on the spot, hav¬ 
ing regard to the health of the tree. Syringe the tree fre¬ 
quently to stave off the attacks of red-Bpider, Ac., and 
read reoent notes on summer pruning of fruit-trees in 
Gardening 

1154. — Treatment of Vines (Vines).— The Vines 
should have been " disbudded ” Boon after they broke into 
leaf in aooordance with instructions frequently given in 
Gardening. The best thing to do now- is to reduce the 
number of shoots to one or two to eaoh spur according 
to their strength, and to take off all bunches of fruit, 
except one, on eaoh strong Bhoot. These shoots should be 
stopped at two or three leaves beyond the bunch, and the 
berries in the bunohes should now be thinned out with 
sharp-pointed scissors. If you read Gardening regularly and 
attentively you will find many and frequent notes on Vine 
oulture. If you know a good professional gardener in the 
neighbourhood get him to call in and look at your Vines, 
and advise you also as to their treatment. 

1155. —Management of a Fern-case (C. J.U). 
—One of the most important points to attend to Is to 
secure in the first place thoroughly efficient drainage. To 
effeot this place over the bottom of the oase some three 
inohes of orooks, broken briok, or any such material, 
oyster shells being well adapted for the purpose. On this 
drainage put some pieces of turfy-peat so that the finer 
particles of the roil oannot well mingle with it. The com¬ 
post itself should be the best peat, adding bo it plenty of 
silver-sand and some fragments of sandstone or some clean 
pebbles. The soil not being exposed to the influence of 
the exterior atmosphere there will be no need for frequent 
waterings, and which should at no time be of a heavy 
nature. The door of the oase should be opened for an 
hour or two in the morning to allow of the air there being 
ohanged. 

1156. —Treatment of Fancy Pelargoniums 

(E. Stratton).— These plants, as they are now going out of 
flower, should be set out-of-doors for a time to harden the 
growth a little, and should have a rather less supply of 
water than usual, but by no means dry them off. In about 
a fortnight after being put in the open air they may be 
out back, leaving three or four eyes beyond the old wood. 
Plaoe them in a frame with plenty of air on, and keep just 
moist at the roots until they begin to grow freely, and 
when the young shoots are about two inohes long they 
should be shaken out of the old soil and be repotted in 
as small a pots as the roots oan be got into. Use a 
rather light, loamy compost and put them again in the 
frame, keeping it olose and slightly shaded from hot sun 
until the plants are rooting freely when they may have 
all the sun and plenty of air. 

1157. — Management of fruit-trees, Ac. (John 
St. John).— From the appearance ol the leaves sent it is 
evident that the trees are swarming with fly (aphides), 
and for this they should be well and frequently washed with 
soapy, and dear-water, applied with some force, from a 
garden engine, if possible; this must be followed up, or it 
will not be of any good. The curled a id blistered leaves 
are also, in addition to the "fly," caused by oold winds 
and sometimes by bad drainage at the roots. Piok off all 
the worst of the leaves, and encourage a free growth. If 
the roots are at all dry they Bhould be well and frequently 
watered, and the surface of the soil should bs mulched 
over with half-decayed manure. The summer-pruning of 
fruit-trees is fully dealt with in an article in Gardrning, 
June 6bh, page 184, whioh see. The seedling Plum will 
fruit quicker if a shoot from it is grafted on another stock 
in the spring, or it may be left to fruit ou its own roots. 


KAMH8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37. Southampton-street. Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— 0. Spencer.— I, Lycaste Harri- 

eoniao; 2, Cymbidium Lowianum.- W. A. Knight.— 

Clematis uiontana-IF. S. Dalston. — Send betLer speci¬ 
men.- F. A. (?.—Two Oncldiums; but too much 

shrivelled for identification.- J. L. Crewkerne — Send 

again in flower.- II. James, Bristol .—Dendrobium 

Pierardi.- G. F. Aldons. — 1. Dendrobium Parish!; 

2, Dendrobium Jamesianum.- T. James .—Agaves are 

not good plants to name from leaves, and that, too, when 
there are now so few collections with which to compare 

them; but it appears to be Agave schidigera.- H. H. 

— 1, Hymenophyllum flexuoeum; 2, Hymenophyllum 

soabrum; 3, Lycopodium soariosum.- M. J.— Phor- 

mfum Colensol variegatum- Mariposa.— 1, Nigritella 

angustifolia; 3, Malaxis paludosa. Others too small to 

determine.- T. C. Douming. — 1, Cephalanthera ensi- 

folia; 2, Orohls maculata; 3, 4, and 5, Orohis purpurea. 

- Hall.— 1, Dendrobium moschatum; 2, Oncidium 

sphacelatum; 3, Brassia verucosa; 4, Epidendrum tigri- 

num; 5, Aoalypha tricolor.- F. M. IF.—1, We do not 

name Roses; 2, Rhododendron ferrugineum; 3, Hieraoium 

aurantiacnm ; 4, Rhododendron hirsutum.- Brown. — 

1, Mai vs moschata; 2, Symphytum oauoasloum; 3, Cam¬ 
panula latiloba; 4, Campanula peraioifolla var.; 5, Tbalio 


trum flavum; 6, Hieraoium aurantlacum.- O. T. G. F .— 

1, Sisymbrium officinale; 2, Lepidium Draba- J. E. M . 

Menyanthes trifoliata.- A. C. T .—Gazania pplendene. 

- Florence .—Common Blue Plantain Lily(Funkiaovata). 

- C. N. P .—The English name generally used for 

Daotylis glomerate is Cock’s-foot Grass, and for Sedum 
Siebcldi Siebold’s Stone-orop. If you will send a flower of 
the Iris you enquire about we can tell you its name, and 
whetner it is of any special value or not.- J. C.— 

1, Specimen too much past its best to name; 2. Field 
Maple (Acer oampestre); 3, Celandine {Chelidonium 
majus); 4, Send in flower; 5, Rubus speoies. Send in 
fruit. There was another specimen also marked number 
5. which should be sent again in flower; 6, Mock 

Orange (Philadelphus ooronarius).- A Constant Irish 

Reader. — 1, Lilium croceum; 2, Hemerocallis flava ; 
3, Lilium pomponium ; 4, Spanish Iris (Iris Xiphion); 
5, English Iris (Iris xiphioides); 6, Lysimacbia vulgaris ; 
7, Astrantia major; 8, Mimulus cupreus apparently ; 
9, White Musk Mallow (Malva moschata alba); 10, Thaho- 
trum minus; 11, Sedum Sieboldi; 12, Aebillea Eupa- 
torium or Filipendula. We name all the Bpeolmens sent 
this time; but for the future please do notsend more than 

six at one time.- M. N.— Not a Ledum, but Viburnum 

plic&tum.- J. M. Wiiion .—White Poplar (Populus 

albus) apparently; but a very bad specimen.- Miss 

Brennan —1, Justicia oarnea; 2 and 3, Old garden Roses; 
but the flowers bad all fallen off, and the buds withered 
so we oould not identify them. Could you not get some 
experienced Rose-grower to look at them as they are 

growing, and tell you the names?- Ed. J. Swan .—We 

do not name garden varieties of Roses, and thoee sent 

had all fallen to pieoes.- Miss Jones .—Spinea Lindley- 

ana.- Castlesize.— 1, 8panish Iris (Iris Xiphion); 2, Iris 

pallida; 3, Lilium pomponium; 4, Lilium testaceum; 
5, Campanula persiclfolia alba; 6, Campanula rnur&lis; 
7, Dutchman’s Breeches (Dicentra (Dielytra) Cucullaria). 
- L. C .—The Carex is insufficient to determine accur¬ 
ately. The Erigeron is E. speciosum, a small form. Leaf, 
Woolly Wound-wort (Stachys lanata). Specimens should 

always be numbered.- Loone, Derbyshire. —1, Cuphea 

pl&tycentra; 2, Send better specimen; 3, Diplaous 
(Mimulus) glutinosus; 4, Franooa ramosa; 5, Eupatorium 
riparium apparently. Tela. —1, Polygala Dalmaisiana; 

2, Smith’s Medlar (Mespilus Smith!).- Isla .—Spiraea 

prunifolia.- P. IF., A-on-M .—Dolichodira tubiflora.- 

Young Florist, Llandilo. — Cannot name from suoh 
wretohed scrape. 


TO OORRHSP0NDBNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Pansy.—Apply to Messrs. Harkness ft Son, Bedale, 

Yorkshire.- Beechtrood —Tnere are some notes on 

mildew on Vines in this issue of Gardening, page 249. 

whioh see.- A. E. L.—We know of no book that will 

give you anything like so much information on general 
gardening as a vol. of this paper, Gardening, will do. 
You should take it in regularly and carefully read it, and 
then have the numbers bound up at the end of every year. 

- Berty Breach.—We know of no book that will tuit you. 

Any queries you may send on any subject relating to 

gardening will be duly attended to.- North Staffs. — 

If you maintain a dry and buoyant atmosphere around 
the Tomatoes by the aid of a little fire-heat at night in 
damp weather, and with air on the home, it is evident, from 

what you say, that all will be well.- U. D. S .—Please 

send two small branches of the Beech-tree in question. 

- Hampshire Novice.— The Vine-leaf has evidently been 

"scalded” or burnt from want of early ventilation some 
bright morning. If this is the only one affected no mis- 

ohief of importance has been done.- C. N. P.—The 

Cerastium will strike freely from cuttings put in sandy 

Boil under a handlight in a shady plaoe.- C. Mostyn. — 

We do not make post mortem examinations of chickens or 

other birds.- J. Gildings.—We Bhould say that the 

Damsons and Plums are in a bad state at the roots. Please 
give some particulars as to the soil they are growing in, 

ftc. ?- T. L.— Please give some particulars as to how 

the Gardenia and Hoya have been treated, as to soil, 
watering, temperature, ftc. ? Not a word of this is stated 

for our guidanoe.- C. M., Thornton Heath. —Apply to 

Mr. J. Douglas, Great Gearies, Ilford, Essex.- Pansy . 

—Apply to someone advertising Pansies in Gardening. 

- Isla .—We do not know who raised the Onions named. 

Consult a good seed catalogue.- Young Florist, 

Llandilo.—Much too late for planting Gladioli now. 
They will soon be in bloom generally. 

Books received.—" How to Grow Onions,” by 
J. A. Taplin, Banbury, Oxon. Iloulston ft Co., 7, Pater¬ 
noster-buildings, London, EC.-"Strawberries: How 

to Grow them, ftc.,” by W. H. Harrison, M. A., Shrews¬ 
bury. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Limited, London. 


“The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, aiul it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly 
volumes. Price 1*. 6d. ; post free. Is. 9d. Complete set of 
volumes of The Garden from its commencement to end of 
1890, thirty eight vols., price, cloth, £•>$ 4 i. 

" Gardening Illustrated " Monthly Parts.- 

Price 5 d.; post free, 8 d. 

"Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.—2 his 

ioumal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price 6d.; post free, 8 d. 

"Hardy Flowers." — Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. 
Fourth and Popular Edition , Is .; post free. Is. 3d. 

"The Garden Annual” for 1891.— Contains 
Alphabetical Lists q f all Branches of the Horticultural 
Trade corrected up to November 10 last. The Lists of 
Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 9,090) have 
been vety carefully and extensively revised , and art 
admitted to be the most complete ever published. Price 
Is.; bypott,U. Sd. 

London: 87, Southcmpton-street Strand, W.C . 
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ADIES” LAWN EDGER 


991. — 1 Treatment of love birds.— It 

will not hurt your love-birds to keep them in a 
g reenhouse, but, unless they are of a very delicate 
species, they would be far better out-of-doors. 
There are many species of love-birds, and several 
of them are tolerably hardy. No green-meat is 
necessary; in fact, I find that my love-birds 
simply ignore it, and confine themselves entirely 
to white Millet and Canary-seed.— A. G. Butler. 

988. — Treatment of a blackbird.— The 
swelling is probably an incurable cancerous 
growth common to the thrush family, and 
generally originating in the constant blows on 
the head which these birds give themselves when 
freshly caught. “ Canker,” as it is called, can be 
cut out, but it is almost certain to recur, and 
the kindest thing would be to give the bird an 
overdose of chloroform.—A. G. Butler. 

989. —Tasmanian pigeons.— The only evil effect 
which a greenhouse has upon pigeons is to make them 
very sensitive to catarrh. You would do better to keep 
them in the open air. Most, if not all, Australian birds 
are extremely hardy, and will stand even severe frosts 
better than our English birds.—A. G. Butler. 

990. — Pood for young birds —Preserved ants* 
egg food, and maizena wafers, ground up in a mortar, care¬ 
fully mixed, and well damped, will do well when Abraham's 
food fails; but 1 have reared tits successfully on the latter. 
Probably with you it was not sufficiently moistened.— 
A. G. Butlbr. 


AUTOMATIC SHEARS, 

PATENTED. 

Awarded (after trial) Banksian Medal and Certificate of 
Merit of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

T HIS INVENTION consists of a pair of Shears, 
attached to a small roller, which work auto¬ 
matically, and will cut the grass edges as fast as 
it is possible to push the machine along. 


No. 185. 

Galvanised Garden Border- 
ings, 7»- per doz. lengths, 
0 in. high and 8 ft. wide, in¬ 
cluding spikes for fixing. 


creepers, Ac., made in panels, 6ft. 
by 3ft. 28. ea., 6ft. by 4ft. 3*. 
ea., 0ft. by 6ft. 48. ea., 6ft by 
6ft. 5s. each. 

Strong, useful Flower StAnd, 2 ft 
6 in. wide,7a. 9d.;3ft.,88.IO<*; 
3ft 6, 108. 6d ; 4 ft 118. Qd. 
each. Galvanised or painted. 


Or all Ironmongers, Florists a Seedsmen. 

Price, complete, 21/-, 

Or will lx? sent carefully packed on receipt of P.O.O. 22/- 
to 13, Charterhouse 8treet, London, E.C. 


Best Galvanised Netting. 
Per roll of 50 yards. 

12 24 36 48 72w 

b. d. s. d. s. d. s d. s. d. 

1 In. 4 9 96 14 3 19 0 286 

11 in. 3 9 7 6 11 3 15 0 22 6 

2 in. 29 58 83 11 0 15 6 

3 in. 1 10 3 9 5 7 7 6 11 2 


PONTIFEX&WOOD, Ltd. 

SHOE LANE, 


Price List* of Galvanised Wire Netth 
Trellis, Flower Baskets, Flower Stands, 


XTeillB, rlower riuwer rcuaiiun, wait jilliu^p, 

other Horticultural Goods, sent free on application. Terms, 
nett cash with order. Orders of 50*. and upicards sent carriage 
paid.— 25, 46, k 47, Hlgh-at., New Oxford-st., London, W.O. 

BAMBOOS liT 

1 ft 10 in. long by S thick 2 /- per 100. 

3 ft 9 in. long by g to } thick .. 3 6 „ 

3 ft 9 in. long by about J thick .. 6 9 „ 

5 ft. long by about | thick 19/- ,, 

Larger sizes for various purposes up to 60 ft. long. 
Price List on (indication. Please stats requirements. 

SPECIAL OFFER.— 160 Bamboos from lft loin, 
to 0 ft. 0in., assorted, price 5s. 

A. EVAN DAVIES yard, London. 


THE HANDY 
CARDEN ENGINE. 
10 Galls. 


start. Fowls kept in confinement requiro care¬ 
ful management at all times, but if this is not 
forthcoming the results will be very poor.— 
Doultino. 

992 ._ Double yolked eggs. —It is not an 
easy task to prevent the laying of double-yolked 
eggs. The best treatment is to feed rather 
sparingly, and, if the hen can be discovered, to 
•emove her to another pen. Unless, however, 
vhe number of double-yolked eggs is excessive, 
it is not necessary to interfere. Double-yolked 
eggs are most numerous in the case of good 
layers. In some yards, where egg-production is 
low, they are seldom seen. —Doultino. 

921— Keeping ducks for laying.— If you wish 
to get, early duck eggs next season which will produce 


A WONDERFUL 
LITTLE 

GARDEN ENCINE 


SLUGS-SLUGS-SLUCS, 


The GALVANIC SLUG KEPXLLEB (PateDted). 
Gives absolute protection from slugs and snails to tender 

{ ilants, seedling, annuals, Ac. Unlike chemical compounds, 
t cannot be washed away by the first shower of rain. Cheap, 
simple, and efficient. It is ever ready and everlasting; per¬ 
fectly impassable to slugs and similar vermin. In half dozen 


Price, completo 
ns illustrated, 

£2 18s. 6d. 

Send for our 
LIST , containing 
Engines. 


ILLUSTRATED 


NEW 

Ten Designs of Garden 


consequence, will be more difficult to rear. 


For Destroying Weeds on Garden Walks, 
Carriage Drives, Roads, Stable Yards, etc. 
Saves more than twico its cost in Labour. 
No Smell. No disturbance of tbe Gravel. 

One application will keep the Walks clear of Weeds for 
at least IS months. 

Recommended by Mr. W. G. Head, Superintendent 
Crystal Palace Gardens; Mr. J. Press, Head Gardener, 
Alexandra Palace; Mr. J. Beld, the Duke of Wellingtons 
Gardener; the Empress Eugenie's Gardener, Mr. E. S. 
McLaurin, and others. 

The solution is applied with an ordinary watering-can. 
Prices, in 1 and 2-Gal. Tins, 2s. per Gal. (Tins included) ; 
in 5-Gal. Drums, Is 6d. per Gal.; 10, 15, and 20-Gal., 
Is. 4d. per Gal. Special quotation for large quantities 
Carriage paid on 10 Gals and upwards. 
tST Used in the proportion of one gallon to 25 gallons of water. 
PLEA8E NOTE. 


Clive's Patent Seed and Fruit Protector. 

An Imitation Bird of Prey to suspend over a garden. Its ou*- 
stretched wings measure nearly 3 feet. A certain protection 
against the ravages of Birds and Vermin. One sent free by 
Parcel Poet for 3s.; three for 7s. 6d.—LNGALL PARSONS 
CLIVE k OO. William-street North, Birmingham._ 


We beg to announce another photographic 
petition, when prizes to the amount of 
Fifty Guineas will be awarded. 

For full particulars see page ii., No. 
.Tune *27. 


Amateur, Span-roof, oomplete, with Ventilators, Stages, 
Glass, Jtc. Can be screwed together by any handy man or 

F irdener in a few hours. 7 by 5ft., 54s.; 9 by 6 ft., £4; 12 by 
ft., £6; 15 by 1U ft., £8 8e. Lean-to’s from 46s. Our Span- 
roof Forcing-house, 30 by 12 ft., £14 10s. Strong Garden 
Lights, glazed and painted, 3 by 4 ft., 6s. | 6 by 4 ft., 8s. 6<L 
each, packed aDd put on ralL For illustrations and prices of 
other sizes send for Price LiBt. Estimates free.—SHEPHERD 


A. OVEREND, F.R.H.S., & CO, 


. Are the cheapest and 

best builders of large or 

fT GREENHOUSES 

HI? LL | |_ ITi irlilTTi ever y description. 

rr IMP Illustrated Price List, Test!- 
" — mouials, post free. 

West Green Works, Tottenham, London. N, 

“DAFFIA for garden tying, best quality, by 

XV P. Post, carriage paid, 1 lb. 7d.; 11b., la.; 3 lb., la. 3d.. 
7 lb. 3s. -JAMES CLIFFORD. S5, Bank-sK. Maidstone. 


__ -We have made no change In the manu¬ 
facture or composition of our WEED KILLER. 


or TO OUR READERS. — In orderi j 
from these pages, or in making enquiries, ro~ 
confer a favour by stating tX^t tXc 
seen in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, i 
to publish the advertisements of trustworthy 
The name and address of the sender of each i 
be written legibly. - —' "— 

times due to neglect of tl ft. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


tring goods 

_„ —__ readers %dll 

that the advertisement was 
USTRATBD. Our desire is 
> houses only. 

_ _____ order should 

Delay and disappointment are often • 


TUNBRIDGE, KENT; 

And Carlton Street. Bolton, LANCASHIRE. 


ER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 0-jLn., 60 5-in. 


X 50 4-in., 50 3-In., 
Cash.—H. GODDAl 


>acked in cases and sent to rail for 7s. 6d. 
ID, Pottery. Dennett-road, Peckham. 


Digitized b‘> 
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DESIDERATUM. 


GREENHOUSES forthe MILLION 

\ SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


C. FRAZER’S EXECUTORS, 


HTTPTJI7C’ (SOLUBLE) 
nUunLlJ INSECTICIDE 

FIB TBli OU 


Horticultural Builders, NORWICH. 

^ ,MPR H0 V U8E8 R08E " 

Tenant's Fixtures. All 
(|[[| j ■ >_ \ j upri*bi Lights, easily erected 
/if V Inrfl 11 IT-V x . and ta ken down when not 

UIBLij, required in use. Glazed 

wit h 21-oz. English glass, 

- <■ m .... .’ns***-*- » n d painted tnree ooatf 

of best oil colour. 

Cash Prices Carriage Paid. 

Stock size, 20 ft. by 12 ft..£35 0 0 

Other sizes to order. [See Catalogue. 

CHEAP LEAN-TO GREEN- gSSSgfl^ 

Tenant’s Fixture. Glazed with ] j j 

2J-oz. glass, and painted three 'I->I I! IMBIDB H 

coats, with Stage complete, and 

can be erected in an hour easily. hi ~~ * 

Cash Prices. Carriage Paid. 

8 ft. by 5 ft. . £7 10 0 

1) ft. by 5 ft. £10 10 0 

12 fu by 6 ft. . £13 10 0 

SPAN-ROOF FORCING PITS 

Constructed in Lights, painted 
three coats, and glazed with 21-oz. 
~ : ifcBBSl i r KB L glass. 

Cash Prices. Carriage Paid. 

20 ft. by 8 ft. £15 0 0 

25 ft. by 10 ft. . £20 0 0 

30 ft. by 12 ft. £27 0 0 


The most reliable and best of all Insecticides 
for destroying Insects and Vermin on Plants 
and Fruit Trees, also on Animals, and Birds ; 
and as a Disinfectant & Bleacher in Washing 
Clothes. Full Directions on the Labels of 


THE STOTT 


PATENT DISTRIBUTOR 
PATENT SPRAYER, 

3 PATENT SYRINGE, 

KILLMRIGHT, 

BEST Insecticide for Destruction of Cater¬ 
pillar and all Insect Pests, and Prevention 
or Mildew. 

Mr. Norman, gardener to the Right Hou. the MARQUIS 
OF SALISBURY, writes as follows under date 20ih April, 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. Over 15.000 
in use all over the World. 

13 Medals and Diplomas at all the prineiixil Horticultural 
and other Exhibitions. 

THE LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST BUILDERS IN 
THE KINCD0M, 


? STAND TO MOO*. 
omladocr, , 


EIGHT HIGHEST AWARDS AND MEDALS 

at leading Exhibitions, 1889-90. 

SPHINCTER CRIP ARMOURED HOSE Co. 

(Limited), 

9, MOORFIELDS, LONDON, EC. 

The Original and Only Genuine 

SPHINCTER GRIP 
ARMOURED HOSE. 

Infringements will be promptly prosecuted. 
Illustrated and Descriptive Price Lists Free. 
Hundreds of unsolicited Testimonials. 


Mr. Stott. The Gardens. Hatfield House, Herts. 

Sir,—I am pleased to report that I oonsidcr your Distributor 
a very useful invention for mixing your Inwedcide Kiilmrigbt 
as it parties through the hose, supplied by gravitation. 

Your Sprayer is the best I have used. It is very easy to 
damp a large houBe of plan’ll with Insecticide without it 
running into the soil to dannge the roots. The Sprayer may 
be used on eit her garden engine pipe or on pipes where the 
water is laid on. —I am, yours truly, G. NORMAN. 

Retail/rom Ironmongers Seedsmen, and Wholesale and Retail 
from The Stott Distributor Co., Ltd.. Barton House, Manchester. 


f/JL- /_ (lADDirRsr n£TAcun^t) __ 

2~*ENDELL STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL WATER HEATER OBTAINABLE. 

Mr. JAMES WOOD, Gardener to Colonel Angus, Fenham 
Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, writes : " The No. 2 Boiler supplied 
by you (in place of two saddlos previously used) is giving 
every satisfaction. Besides saving 50 per cent, of fuel, I am 
getting any amount of heat, which is easily regulated. After 
20 years’ experience your Red Rose Boiler la certainly the 


Registered No. 134,440. 

For Greenhouses, Ac., Catalogue free; also most complete 
Price List extant. 


MERRYWEATHER’S PORTABLE FOUNTAIN, 


Complete as Shown 


PEC I ALLY DESIGNED FOR COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, HOTELS, FARMS AND 
PRIVATE HOUSES. 


THE CHIMNEY CAN BE SWEPT, OR A CHOKED 
DRAIN CLEARED BY ANY MAN EMPLOYED 
ABOUT THE PLACE. 


Is the Cheapest, most Efficient, and 
Economical Boiler ever invented. For 
heating Greenhouses, Conservatories. 
Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, ana 
for Amateur Gardeners. Requires very 
little attention. Will burn any kind 
of fuel, and cannot burn hollow. 

8ole Makers: 

NEWSUM.WOOD. A DYSON, 

BEESTON ROAD, LEED8. 
Prices and Testimonials on atmlication. 

.—Handsome pieces, lighieat 
t. 112 lb. 17s • 56 lb., 10s. 6d.; 28 lb., 


THE STOURBRIDGE HEATING APPARATUS. 

t Consisting of Indepen¬ 
dent, Slow Combustion 
Boiler with damper, 18 ft. 
of 4-inch pipe, supply 


For Gardens, Lawns, Conservatories, Ac., Ac. 

As supplied to H R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
MERRYWEATHER & SONS, L0NC ACRE, LONDON. 


Intending Purchasers should send for our new Illustrated 
Prioe List of Greenhouses, eta, oomplete from 48s., post free, 
1 stamps.—8. HARTLEY A OO., Horticultural Builders. 

Vsllmr-itreeh. Wlndhlll, Hhlnloy. Yorkshire. 

7 oi StfEVENS, HokxIoUlTukaE, 

” • SOiENTlFiO, NATURAL HISTORY BALK 

BOOM8, 38, King-Street, Oovent-garden, London. Ksfcab* 
* uotion nearly every day. Catalogue* 

on application or post free,- g1 p-, 


POUR-BUSHEL Sack of Best LEAF-MOULD 

J p J? re ° ak le * f b ferriage paid to London for 3s. 6d.—E. 
VAN DER MEERSCH, Queen's Nursery, Selburst, 8.E. 


« stoutest, and very best 
sire. Cheaper kinds kept. 1 
8PA8HETT A OO., Net Mu 
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ROSBS. 

THE ROSE SEASON. 

In more than one respect the Rose season in 
this part of the West of England is somewhat 
remarkable. In the first place, the flowers are 
qnite ten dayB later than usual, and, in the next 
plaoe, the plants are healthy and free from in¬ 
sect pests, which has enabled them to make a 
wonderfully vigorous growth, so that there is 
a greater number of well-developed flowers than 
I have aeen for the last three yean. Another 
feature of the season is that most of the varie¬ 
ties are opening their flowers at the same time. 
It has often been remarked that every Rose has 
its season of flowering. Sometimes this is true; 
but this year I do not know where the line is 
to he drawn to distinguish them, so evenly are 
the different varieties coming into flower. We 
may take Baroness Rothschild as one type of 
thoee that are generally late in opening, hnt this 
season I have iust seen it with White Baroness 
and Merveille de Lyon, quite as forward as any 
others. What also strikes one as a character¬ 
istic of the season is the bold, massive foliage 
on many of the plants, and where there is 
good foliage we generally find large blooms. 
This is particularly the case with such 
varieties as Magna Charta, Mrs. J. Laing, 
Duchesse de Vallombrosa, and Duchess of Bed¬ 
ford, while the dark Roses on old-established 
plants are more vigorous than usual Grand 
Mogul, Crown Prince, Maurice Beraardin, and i 
Lord Bacon are in excellent condition as 
garden Roses this season. The weather has 
been too damp and dull for some of the white 
flowers to show their true character. Merveille 
de Lyon and others in that line of colour are i 
heavily tinged with pink. Gloire Lyonnaise has 
been very beautiful; the soft creamy colouring 
in the half-open flowers is most fascinating. I 
find this Rose much hardier grown as a bush in 
the open than I at one time expected it to be. 
It is interesting to compare the value of some of 
the old Hybrid Perpetuals for garden decoration 
against the newer introductions, as in many 
inetanoes we find the old ones holding their own 
against all comers. As a proof of this, I have 
aeen recently suoh Roses as Dr. An dry, Duke of 
Wellington, John Hopper, Madame Nachurv, 
Miss Hassard, Captain Christy, and Marquise de 
Gastellane in the best possible form, the plants 
being vigorous, and producing blooms remark¬ 
able lor size and substance of petal. One can¬ 
not, however, afford to make invidious com 
parisons. Such grand garden Roses as Mrs, 
J. Laing, Earl Duffenn, Mrs. G. Dickson, 
Duchess of Albany, Ella Gordon, and Grand 
Mogul, although more recently introduced, are 
too valuable to he dispensed with. As seen in 
nursery lines, Earl Dufferin is undoubtedly one 
of the most distinct dark Roses we have ; the 
maroon shading is as distinct in its colour as it 
is peculiar and striking. J. C. C. 

1119.—Treatment of a Marech&l Niel 

Rose. —If the growth of the Rose in question is 
crowded, you may, with advantage, out away 
some of the old wood to make room for the 
young shoots now being made ; hut if there is 
room enough for both old-and young growth do 
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not cut any away. Preference should always be 
given to the young wood, because it produces 
mnch larger flowers than the old. You should 
encourage your plant to make still further 
stronger growth by giving it some liquid stimu¬ 
lant once a week.' A small tea-cupful of 
Standen’s manure, or any other concentrated 
manure, sprinkled on the surface after the soil 
has been loosened up, and then gently watered 
in, is a capital stimulant for climbing Roses at 
this time of year. One application will be suffi¬ 
cient in most oases; but it must not exceed two, 
at an interval of a month.—J. C. 0. 


TEA ROSES. 


There is one section of the great Rose family 
worthy of more extended planting in gardens, 
whether largeorsmall, andtnatistheTea-scentecL 
In it we have the greatest variety, fragrance, 
freedom, and most perpetual blooming; and in 
spite of what we are often told to the contrary, 
tne hardiness of the best and most vigorous 
varieties is little, if any, less than that of other 
Roses, such ss the Hybrid Perpetuals. Some 
remarks that I made upon this point in Garden¬ 
ing earlier in the year gave rise to a little dis¬ 
cussion, and this is a hopeful sign ; hut I want 
to see owners of gardens test the matter for 
themselves, and I am quite sure, if they can 
only be induced to commence with a few kinds 
of Tea Roses, they will soon have a desire for 
many more. However, it is not from a complete 
collection that the greatest pleasure is derived, 
but from a choice representative selection ; and 
I propose to mention a few kinds that, from my 
own cultural experience, I can confidently re¬ 
commend, and these are most suitable for groups 
or masses, according to extent, of from three to 
twenty-five plants. 

Anna Olivier is one of the loveliest of Tea 
Roees—hardy, vigorous, and free, moet beau¬ 
tiful in the garden, and one of the moet charming 
Roses in existence for cutting. The bnda are of 
a pretty flesh colour and characteristic urn-like 
shape, the colour being mnch deeper internally 
towards the base of the flower. When fully 
expanded it is of a pale-huff colour. In a cut 
state I think it is the most interesting Rose in 
existence. The buds, though out very small, 
retain their fine form, increase in size daily till 
fully open, and no Rose looks better by the aid 
of artificial light. A group of a dozen plants 
will furnish buds in varying quantity from the 
latter part of June until late m October. 

Marie Van Houtte is one of the freest and 
most continuous of bloomers, and a Rose with 
greater vigour than many of the supposed 
hardier kinds. It is of a pale-yellow colour, 
full and double, and of fine form. It is never 
more beautiful than when grown in the open air, 
where the sun is responsible for increasing its 
charms by dyeing the petals externally in lovely 
shades of pink and bright-rose. The same may 
be said of one half the Tea Roses. We do not 
know and cannot fully develop their variable 
and exceeding charms until we grow them in the 
open garden and see them as they grow and 
bloom. 

Dr. Grill.—No stronger testimonial could he 
given in this Rose’s favour than the fact that, 
although it has only been sent out about three I 
years, 1 would ipQludc it among the best twelye I 


kinds for garden decoration. It is a truly 
magnificent Rose, very vigorous, and second to 
none in freedom of bloom. It is never withont 
flower from the opening of the Rose season till 
the close, and when at its best it is very striking, 
and its fragrance is moet powerful. The flower 
itself almost defies accurate description, so 
many and varied are the shades of pink, rose, 
and yellow commingled in it. The most apt 
comparison that I can think of is a beautiful 
sky at a glorious sunset. The varied hues 
which then light np the sky are found in this 
flower, whilst its vigour of growth is not less 
remarkable than its striking colour. Its shoots 
are as thick as a man’s finger, and the flower- 
olaBters which terminate them enormous. 

Mme. Lambard is one of the good old kinds 
and will always find the place it deserves, as we 
have no other Rose just like it, and it is most 
free and charmingly variable. Generally its 
flowers are of a bright rose-colour, but some 
come much paler, others are suffused with 
copper. From a group of a few plants blooms 
may he cut so different that anyone not well 
np in Roses would declare them to he flowers 
of several distinct kinds. But, whatever the 
colour, the flowers always retain their same size 
and fine form. 

Mme. Charles, sent out a few years ^go as an 
improved Mme. Falcot, is so great an improve¬ 
ment that it ranks among the best Roses, 
whereas Mme. Falcot is only pretty for one day 
whilst in a had state. Not so Mme. Charles. 
From the time that Tea Roses put forth their 
leaves it is noticeable by reason of its deep, 
almost crimson-coloured leaves and shoots, 
whilst the flowers are very striking in the bud 
state of a buff colour, deepening into rich- 
apricot, but becoming pale-fawn as they fully 
expand. It is one of the first Roses to bloom, 
one of the last to leave off, and it keepe on 
blooming all through the season. 

Rubens has been in cultivation between thirty 
and forty years, and stands to-day still one of 
the very best, a good grower and a free bloomer 
in any state, upon plants young or old, strong or 
weak. Ita flowers are of a whitish colour, suffused 
with flesh and tinted with roee ; they are most 
charming as bads, and fall and showy when 
expanded. 

Mme. Hosts, sent oat in 1887, has so rapidly 
made its way to the front that I think it most 
be regarded as the best pale-yellow Rose for this 
selection, combining vigour and freedom with 
good flowers. It may be most aptly described 
as a pale-yellow Anna Olivier. Among deeper 
yellows tne pride of plaoe must he accorded to 

Perle des Jardins, for it is certainly a most 
beautiful Rose, full, massive, double, of fine 
form, free, and long-lasting, and of a deep 
canary-yellow colour. 

Souvenir d’un Ami, again, although in eulti- 
vation since 1846, is quite indispensable. It is 
vigorous, fine, and very free, the flowers large, 
double, globular, and of a pretty pale-rose shade. 
It has lately sported into a pure-white form, 
which is known under the name of Souvenir de 
S. A. Prince, and this will, in all probability, 
prove equal to the sterling kind from whence 
it sprang. 

Niphetos is well known as the whitest of 
white Tea Roses, and it is most extensively 
grown under glass. It makes a charming group 
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in the garden, and I have always thought that, 
grown in the open air, the flowers had greater 
substance. It is a charming sight to see a group 
of bushes with long white buds and large, pure- 
white blooms waving on slender twigs. 

Honblk. Edith Gifford is another first-rate 
Rose, sent out nine years ago, and now rightly 
regarded as one of the very best. It is white, 
but not the pure-white of Niphetos ; a flesh and 
rose tint towards the centre of the flower gives 
it a warmer, more cheerful appearance. It has 
a dwarf habit, but branches freely, making a 
compact bush, and it flowers with the greatest 
abundance. A companion to this kind is found 
in 

Innocente Pirola, which is quite one of the 
finest Tea Roses, vigorous and free, with flowers 
of exquisite form and purity of tint—a creamy- 
white, occasionally suffused with pink. 

Mme. de Watteville. —The popularity of 
this Rose was assured as soon as it was sent out, 
now eight years ago. All who saw it were at 
once charmed with its exquisite colouring, the 

tals, themselves of a salmon-white colour, 

ing edged with rose or pink in a novel and 
most distinct manner. It is vigorous in growth 
and very free in bloom—in fact, to such an 
extent as to sometimes require thinning of the 
buds when they come in great clusters, termi¬ 
nating some of the stronger shoots. 

Catherine Mermet, though not the most 
vigorous, is so fine in form that it must be in¬ 
cluded together with The Bride, its pure-white 
sport. In both of these we have Roses of 
matchless form and substance. These close my 
present list, though they do not represent all 
that is beautiful among Tea Roses, and I have 
felt loth to exclude many kinds that have some 
particular endearing charm. I have selected 
these, however, to aid beginners, and they are 
selected from out of nearly 100 kinds, all grow¬ 
ing in groups of 12 or more, so that each kind 
had ample opportunities for revealing its worth 
and charms. I want to see more gardens where 
Roses are grown for pleasure rather than for 
exhibition, and it is surprising to think that the 
queen of summer flowers plays so insignificant 
a part in the decoration of the garden. The 
very best permanent features our gardens can 
have are groups of these fine Roses in the best 
position the garden affords. Above and beyond 
the pleasure they give they will have an effect 
in the garden landscape hitherto unthought of, 
because we have regarded these Roses but as 
units, whereas we should group them boldly in 
masses, on the same principle as we do much 
less beautiful tender and other plants. 

A. H. 


1003.— Budding Roses. —In Gardening, 
July 4th (p. 240), I am much interested by the 
answers on the above subject. “J. D. E.,” 
“ J. C. C.,” and “ E. H.” all advocate for the 
Bhortening-back principle ; while “P. U.” says 
“ No !” And may I put my spoke in his wheel 
to assist him in instructing others ? I have 
budded Roses now for over twenty years, and 
have tried both ways. Both succeed ; but the 
cutting-back plan is the least likely to do so, 
as it stands to reason if you once cut a shoot 
off, the sap then nourishes the strongest 
buds below; consequently, the new Rose¬ 
bud which is at the base of the shoot 
would stand a poor chance of getting any share 
of the sap until the top strong buds of the 
Briers had got theirs first. I am only a cottager, 
but I can snow anyone who would like to call 
in my neighbourhood (Llandaff) six trees budded 
last June, and one has on thirty blooms at the 
time of writing, and others from ten to twenty, 
all budded on the long shoot. After three 
weeks I loosen the ties ; then as soon as I see 
the bud moving I at once cut close down to it, 
and after this I never lose a bud.—C. J. W. P. 

1118.— Galvanised wire-netting and 
Roses. —Except that you say the Roses do not 
do well on the wire-netting, you give no infor¬ 
mation to enable anyone to form an opinion as to 
whether it is the netting that causes the failure 
or not. Unless you find the bark of the wood 
or growth of the Roses turning black where it 
comes in contact with the wires, I should say 
you must look in some other direction for the 
cause of failure; at the same time I may tell 
you that it is well known that galvanised wire 
is sometimes injurious to growing plants when 
trained to it, but so fax^ as I have r»een the 
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injury, if any, is clearly traced in the way I 
have stated. It is quite possible that the posi¬ 
tion may be too draughty for Roses to do well, 
or it may be that the plants have been weakened 
by the prolonged cold winter that we passed 
through. I have just erected some galvanised 
wire-netting for the same purpose as yours, but 
I have taken the precaution of giving it a coat 
of green paint before setting out the plants that 
are to be trained to it.—J. C. C. 

- There cannot be a question about it. I 

have tried many times to persuade Roses to 
grow on wire arches and on the wire-netting 
used for keeping cats out of the garden and 
fastened above the garden-fences; but every 
shoot which touches the wire invariably dies 
back. There are few climbing things which 
will pass through a severe winter trained upon 
galvanised iron; but if the netting is coated 
with enamel or paint I am told that it is far 
less injurious. I have found Honeysuckle, 
Virginian Creeper, and the more hardy forms 
of Clematis uninjured on this wire-netting ; but 
even Irish Ivy was killed by it last winter.— 
A. G. Butler. 

- I think you may safely blame the netting for the 

failure. I have noticed that Roses on wire arches seldom 
do well. The mischief is not done in dry weather ; but 
when it rains, the drippings from the wire seem to blacken 
and cripple the shoots, and it serves Carnations and other 
plants in the same way.—B. C. 11. 

1114.— Deformed Rose buds.— The soil 
is evidently very strong, which is the principal 
cause of the Rose-buds coming deformed. The 
best thing you can do to prevent a recurrence 
of the same thing is to take up all the plants 
at the beginning of November, and after 
shortening back the strong roots plant them 
again. Before doing so you had better have the 
ground dug over, a good spit deep, but do not 
give it any more manure. After the plants 
have started into growth next spring mulch the 
ground over with a layer of half-rotten manure. 
—J. C. C. 

1112.— Roses with “woody" centres.— Old 

plants are producing more deformed flowers than usual 
this year, especially the more delicate exhibition varieties; 
but such old garden favourites as John Hopper, Charles 
Lefebvre, Baroness Rothschild, &o., are doing well. The 
deformed flowers are useless, and should be out oil. The 
later blooms will probably oome right.—E. H. 

- I must refer “ Ignoramus” to my answer to ques¬ 
tion 1114. The same remarks apply to his enquiry. I 
may, however, add that I do not advise destroying the 
plants, as he seems to think necessary.—J. C. C. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

Greenhouse. 

Well-grown plants of the Sweet-scented Tobacco are 
useful in the conservatory where fragranoe is a desidera¬ 
tum. ThisTobacoo is so easily raised from seeds, and grows 
bo rapidly, that good plants may be obtained now for 
autumn work by sowing seeds at once. Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums in baskets should be speoial features now, or 
they may be grown in fair-sized pots, and placed in 
brackets against a wall, with the shoots falling over. They 
also flower well planted out against a pillar or wall, and 
trained to its surface. Some of the newer varieties are 
very effective in baskets. Mrs. Turner is a oharming 
kind. Where old plants of Mardchal Kiel Rose growing 
in the border were cut back when the flowers were 
gathered, the young shoots will now be pushing up 
strongly, and should be trained in regularly as they grow. 
Where a house, or part of a house, can be given up to this 
beautiful Rose, it is best to adopt some regular system in 
its management. If we start with a oouple of strong 
shoots from the base and train them right and left along 
the bottom wire the foundation will be laid for a hand¬ 
some tree in the future. The second-year shoots should 
be enoouraged to grow vertically up the roof from these 
main stems at regular distances apart. About 18 inches 
is a good distance for growth, and in the future, every 
spring, after flowering, cut these secondary growths back 
to within a few inches of the main stems, and fill their 
plaoes with young shoots trained up as at first. This is 
the best way to obtain a full crop of large blossoms. 
Many are the difficulties attendant upon the culture of 
plants in sunless conservatories, especially in winter, and 
yet eo useful are north-aspeob houses that everybody who 
can afford more than one greenhouse should possess one 
facing the north. They are valuable at this season for the 
prolongation of plants in bloom. Fuchsias are beautiful 
now in a north house, and almost every plant which blos¬ 
soms in summer will remain longer in perfection in a 
north house than one exposed to hot sunshine; but 
merely keeping the plants in perfection as longa 9 possible 
is not cultivating them, and for growing flowering plains, 
except such shade-loving things as Auriculas, the north 
house is of no use. This is why so many town conserva¬ 
tories are failures. In such houses better confine the 
attention to Ferns and foliage plants, and buy a plant or 
two Just coming into blossoms occasionally to drop in 
among the Ferns. Very many of the ordinary greenhouse 

E lante will now be in the open air ; but their wants must 
ave the same regular attention os when in the green¬ 
house. This is specially necessary with hard-wooded 

* In cold or northern district* the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than w here indicated with equally good 
remits. 


plants, which, if neglected in the matter of watering, 
speedily die. The young growing plants will be better in 
frames. 

Stove. 

Weak liquid-manure may be given to many things in 
this house with advantage, especially where the plants are 
grown in as small pots as possible. In small houses it is 
desirable to keep the plants in comparatively small pots as 
is consistent with a reasonable amount of annual progress, 
and it is in such cases where stimulants take their proper 
place. There is not much to choose between many of the 
artificial manures now in general use, and, therefore, 
there is no need to recommend anything specially. I like 
to change the diet occasionally, sometimes using one thiDg 
for a time, and then for a period falling back upon clear 
soot-water, or a weak solution of farmyard-manure. It is 
possible to overdo the application of manures, and make 
the soil sour; therefore, all such things should be 
intelligently employed, for if a plant is over-dosed with 
strong liquids the work of restoration to health will be a 
long and difficult one ; in fact, wherever a mistake of this 
kind is made, unless the specimen is a valuable one, it 
will be better to throw the plant out, and take the lesson to 
heart as regards future management. Only tho*e plants 
which are well rooted should have stimulant, and these 
should only have it when approaching the flowering stage 
Ferns, Palm9, and foliage plants may have weak manure- 
water to give greater substance and colour to the foliage 
at this season. At other times it is hardly required. 
Young plants are better without any help in this way. 
Unless careful attention is given insects are always more 
or less troublesome in a stove. Mealy-bug increases with 
great rapidity in a high temperature. Tnrips and red- 
spider, if permitted to gain a fooling, soon do serious 
injury by destroying the foliage of such things as Crotons, 
Ixoras, and smooth-leaved plants generally. The sponge 
and a strong solution of soft-soap make a clean sweep of 
both spider and thrips. Brown and white scale may be 
dealt with in like manner, buc these cases admit of no 
procrastination. Every day's delay adds to the injury 
done and the difficulty of eradication, because it widens 
the field of their operations. Syringe freely with clean 
water early in the morning, taking care that not only the 
upper sides, but the under sides also, of the leaves are 
washed. Very many small stoves are too much artificia ly 
shaded— i.e., the shades are put down too soon in the 
morning, and left so too long in the afternoon. So long as 
the plants do not show signs of suffering from the sun’s 
warmth it will be a benefit to them, and there is no neces 
sity to leave the blinds down on any house after 3.30 in the 
afternoon, if the syringe is used immediately the shade is 
removed, as in a saturated atmosphere no ecorching can 
take place. 

Young Stuff In Pits and Frames 

should now be growing rapidly. Give a little air early 
in the morning, or say by eight a.m.—not much, but just 
enough to set up a circulation. This will produce sturdy, 
short-jointed stuff. Water carefully, especially plants 
well established in their pots. Young stove stuff should 
be shifted into larger pots, as they require more root space. 
These, of course, will ba kept distinot from things of a 
hardier character, such as Chinese Primulas and Cinerarias. 
The former should be grown in the full sunshine as long as 
they bear it without “wilting’’; then apply a thin shade for 
a time ; but the shade mu»j be taken off early Begonias 
of the fibrous-rooted section may have the strong shoots 
pinched in yet again; but the season for much pinching is 
now rapidly passing away, for the general run of winter¬ 
flowering stuff must have well ripened growth for the pro¬ 
duction of many blossoms. 

Window Gardening. 

Window-boxes outside should now be at their best, and 
to keep things in this desirable condition for as long as 
possible should be the aim now. Weak liquid-manure 
twice a week will improve both growth and blossoms, and 
the soil in the boxes must never be permitted to get dust 
dry. Those boxes are the most effective which are well 
supplied with trailing cr creeping growth along the front, 
so that the box may now be covered. In windy positions 
these shoots which hang over the front of the box may be 
tied down to a thin wire passed along the bottom edge of 
the same. Virginian Creepers and other similar plants 
used to give finish to the windows should not be trained 
in too closely, as a little freedom of growth, providing 
there is no danger of the whole plant getting loose, will 
add to the grace and beauty of the whole. 

Inside the House 

there will yet be no scarcity of flowering subjects. 
Zonal and other Pelargoniums will give colour and bright¬ 
ness. Fuchsias are not so popular as they were a few 
years ago ; but those who can keep them in condition, 
which is mainly a question of giving air and water at the 
right time, will soon learn to appreciate their graceful 
habit. The Hydrangea, the Kalosanthes, and Begonia 
Weltoniensis are all useful for summer display, and thoee 
who delight in old favourites may enjoy the gorgeous 
beauty of the Cactus family, some of the species of which 
are now in bloom. The Tuberous Begonia may be had 
1 in great force now in much variety, and these are not 
difficult to grow. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Any sucker-like growths springing from the bottom of 
worked Roses should be removed. The Manetti stock is 
a great siuner in this respect. It is no uncommon thing 
to lind in the gardens of amateurs cases where the stock 
has destroyed the Rose and usurped its place for want of 
neglect in this particular. A good remedy for green-fly is 
a decoction of quassia-chips. Boil three ounces of the 
chips in a gallon of water for twenty minutes, and dissolve 
two ounces of soap in the hot liquid, and dip the affected 
shoots in the mixture, or use the syringe when the tem 
perature has been reduced to 100 degs. This will be 
strong enough for bad cases. The soft-soap mixture alone 
will be sufficient for mild attacks. Newly-planted Roses 
should not be permitted to carry many blossoms, and it 
will be better to pinch the flowers off weakly plants 
altogether, and wait for the autumn blooms. Strong 
standard Briers may be budded now when in the right 
condition. If the bark does not work freely, give a good 
Boaking, and wait a few hours. The evening or early 
morning is the best time for budding. Be careful in 
removing the slip of wood from the back of the bud not 
to take away the centre of th^.bujj at the same lime, as 
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such buds will not grow, though the bark tnay remain 
green for gome time. The want of success in budding ig 
mainly owing to lack of Jodgment in attempting to do the 
work when the conditions are not favourable. Budding is a 
simple, easy process. Anybody can do it with suocess when 
r.he bark of both stock and the shoots from which the bud 
is taken are in the right condition. As a rule, when the 
.horns will rub off easily, the budding may be done. 
Seedling biennials and perennials, such as Wallflowers, 
Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, Ac., may be pricked off now 
I inches or 5 inches apart to get strong for autumn plant¬ 
ing ; or if there are vacancies in the borders, they may be 
planted in position at once. Plantains and Dandelions 
may still be removed from lawns on the principle of better 
late than never. A weedy lawn requires constant effort 
io get it into good condition. Many lawns are shaved 
down too close with the mowing-machine. This kii)9 the 
best Grasses, and weeds soon usurp the place. Lawns 
infested with ants may be cleared of these little active 
pe 9 ts by disturbing their nests and saturating the soil 
with paraffin-oil or carbolic acid. The beet time to pro¬ 
pagate double Rockets is immediately after flowering. 
Dig the plants up and divide tho roots carefully with a 
knife, or pull them to pieces, so that each bit has a crown 
or two on it. Plant a foot apart in a fresh bed, where the 
soil has been well prepared. Cuttings of the flower stems 
will root under a handlight. Mulch all plants requiring 
support. 

Fruit Garden. 

Grapes in late houses are now swelling freely, and if 
the houses are worked without fire-heat, the sunshine 
should be utilised to the utmost to push on growth by 
• losing early in the afternoon, damping down at the same 
time; but with this early closing must be associated 


out the young shoots of Raspberries where too crowded 
to let in the air. 

Vegetable Garden. 

It is diflicult to say what may be the ebaraoter of the 
autumn ; but if mild and genial, late Peas will do well, and 
it will be advisable, on the chance of getting a moderate 
crop, to sow now such early kinds as William First in 
quantity in some open, sunny spot. French Beans of the 
Ne Plus Ultra type may still be planted, though in their 
case it will he an advantage if they are set out where 
some shelter can be given in the autumn, and a very thin 
covering will be sufficient to protect things from the first 
autumn frosts. Tomatoes in the open air are now growing 
rapidly, and will need a good deal of attention. There 
should be no extreme defoliation ; but the young shoots 
must all be rubbed off from the main stems. Under glass 
the bottom leaves should be shortened bock, and as the 
lower clusters of fruit ripen and are gathered, the old 
stalks should be cut away, and young shoots from the 
bottom trained in. In this way, a good second crop may be 
had. My crops under glass were never cleaner and freer 
from disease than they are this season, and this I attribute 
to special care being given to the ventilation, especially 
the roof ventilation, lam now growing in one large heuse 
the third crop without a change of soil, and I never saw 
plants healthier or setting better. Plant Cauliflowers (or 
autumn. Also set out a good breadth of curled Endive, 
and make a large sowing for the autumn salads. Sow 
Brown Cos Lettuce. Ilioks’ Hardy Green is a good Green 
Cos for late autumn and winter use, though for all general 
purposes I have never found anything better than a good 
true stock of the old Brown or Bath Cos, and I confess to 
a prejudice in favour of the black-seeded variety. White 
Stone and Veitch’s Red Globe Turnips may come after 



Telegraph Cucumber in a house (9ee page 202). Engraved from a photograph. 


old plants to pieces in August or the early part of Sep¬ 
tember, and simply dibble the rooted bits out In light, 
sandy soil, when all will maks good plants by the follow 
ing summer. Pansies are very generally increased by 
means of cuttings at this season, in the same way as deg 
cribed above for Pinks, but In a smoky atmosphere the 
plants become bo debilitated during the winter that it is 
scarcely worth while to go to the trouble of taking cut¬ 
tings, and it is far better—in my experience—to raise a fresh 
stock annually from seed sown in the spring. Tuberous 
Begonias may still he shifted Into larger pots, If desired ; 
but if fine specimens are wanted this ought to be doui 
before they become very much pot-bound in the smaller 
sixes, for this throws them into flower, and they ne\er 
make much growth ^afterwards. Seedlings of this year 
may be potted on for another month or six weeks, and 
when well managed they make very pretty little plants in 
b-inch pots in September and October. Tomatoes planted 
tolerably early under glass arc ripening some fruit now . 
and if the perfection of flavour is required this should take 
place on the plant. Plants that are well laden with fruit 
must be kept well supplied with nourishment, especially if 
the root-run is limited. It. C. It. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a yanUn diary from July lHth 
to July 2~>th. 

Commenced budding Hoses, doing the strongest of the 
standard Briers first. Disbudded Chrysanthemums. I 
am growing my stock of plants in two or three forms. 
Some are grown unstopped, others have been pinched 
back several times during their growth ; others again have 
been cut down. In the case of unstopped plants the side 
shoots are rubbed off to confine the flowers to the shoots 
» hich break naturally from the leading stem—usually the 
end of June or early In July. When a certain height has 
been reached an abortive flower-hud forms, which is 
removed, and at this point three shoots usually start away, 
which will in due course carry three very fine flowers 
For the purpose of obtaining large blossoms this plan 
answers the purpose ; but stopped plants give a large 
number of flowers. Put In cuttings of Pinks In frames 
Thinned the growth of outdoor Vines, and nailed in leading 
-thoote. The open air Grape-Vine hae been much neglected 
of late years. Were the wood thinned more, and the 
main rods reduced in number, so as to get the shoots better 
ripened, there would be more fruit. The same principle 
of keeping their growLh thin should rule the management 
of all our outdoor fruits. As a rule, indoor fruits are 
better managed, and better results are obtained. Tied 
paper round the earliest Celery to keep the stems together, 
tnd aid a little In blanching. The usual earthing up will 
t»e done a fortnight or so before the Celery is required for 
use. Planted Celery for late use. Only good hardy red 
kinds are planted now. I have never had anything better 
for late planting than Sutton’s Prize. It is a strong, 
hardy, robust grower, and keeps well after being 
earthed up. Gave a dressing of salt to the Asparagus 
beds ; about half a-pound to the Bquare jard. This 
will check the weeds, and aid in promoting the 
growth of the Asparagus. Sowed Early Horn Carrots 
(or winter use. These will gel large enough to he 
used as young Carrots all winter. Sowed Parsley for 
winter and spring use. These plants will not run to seed 
next year; or only a few will do so, and if 1 only made 
one sowing a year I should sow now in preference to the 
pring. Thinned the growth of Cucumbers in housta. 
Uneee grow with great rapidity now, and hear freely. One 
cr two plants which were less vigorous have been removed, 
tnd i he strong plants near permitted to extend. I alwajn 
adopt this plan with Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Grapes, Ac , 
permitting the strongest—i.e., the fittest, to survive. 
There is great value in the principle when carried out with 
judgment, especially with Cucumbers, whioh are usually 
planted too close to each other. Took off runners of 
trawberries for forcing, the kinds being chiefly British 
<.£ueen, Paxton, Victory, and Noble. Planted Winter 
Greens. Sowed Brown Coe Lettuce and Green Curled 
Endive for autumn use. Tied Tomatoes in the open air. 
Though rather late, the plants are growing and settinv 
he early trusses welL 1 have tried various ways of train 
ing, but have this year adopted the plan of putting a 
4 take to each plant. Where the stakes have to be pur 
chased, double laths, each 4 feet long, are the cheapest 


very early opening in the morning. Thero need not he 
any great volume of air admitted at first; just sufficient 
to cause a gentle circulation, and prevent the deposit of 
moisture on the berries. Those who cannot rise at 
five a. in. had better leave a little air on last thing at night, 
jostan inch or so to keep the air in motion, and let out 
the accumulated moisture and stuffiness when the sun 
strikes the roof early in the morning. These are the con¬ 
ditions which favour the spread of mildew and red spider 
on the foliage. Both of these troubles are easily pre 
ventible if the atmosphere inside is kept in a healthy, buoy 
antstate. See that (he borders both inside and outside 
also arc in a moist condition. The patent silicate manure 
will, 1 think, be found a useful help to Vines out of con 
dition, or to help healthy Vines in condition, and aid in 
the early ripening of the crop, and it is cheaper than most 
of the Vine manures offered. From my experience with 
it, I should say it is worth a trial. Keep Figs on walls 
thin of growth by the removal of weak shoot9. Outdoor 
Figs should not have the young shoots pinohed in in the 
tame way us may be done under glass, as there is no 
possibility of ripening more than the crop which springs 
from the growth of the previous year. Strawberry- 
runners for foroing should be layered as soon as good 
healthy plants can be obtained. I have layered the 
runners into small pots, and into the fruiting-pots at the 
first, and also pegged them down on to little mounds of 
rich soil between the rows, and the difference between the 
produce of plants treated in these several waj a. is so slight 
that I have come to the conclusion in future to adopt the 
course which invo’ves the least labour, and it saves much 
time when the runners can be pegged on little mounds of 
rich soil, and lifted shortly after with the trowel, and 
transferred to the fruiting-pots, which should never be 
less than C inches In diameter. Smaller pots are, I think, 
a mistake. Only do not leave the plants too long after 
they are well rooted, as they get overgrown with other 
plants, and weakened foliaoh means we-.hly c-oi . n*. Thin 
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early Potatoes. Sow now for the main wintersuppiy. I have 
sown the Early White Stoue as late as the first week in 
September for raising a few small bulbs for spring use, 
and the tops often come in useful as Greens, especially 
when, as last season, the frost oat off all the usual Winter 
Greens. The Black Stone Turnip is not much grown ; 
but it is the best for standing the winter. It does not 
grow to a large size, and is of excellent quality for table 
use E. Hobday. 


Work In tbe Town Garden. 

Everything has been growing with extraordinary 
rapidity since the rain came, and unless care is taken to 
prevent it, by thinning out or reducing some of the grosser 
orcommonersubjtcts, here and there overcrowding is likely 
to occur in well-filled beds and borders. Some of the 
coarser annuals may therefore be sacrificed with advan¬ 
tage, not only to the rest, but to other things, and Dahlias, 
which in particular are very apt to make too much growth 
under present oircuinstaDces, should have some of the 
shoots removed, and the rest carefully staked and tied to 
prevent breakage. Sunflowers will need a stake and tie 
placed to each plant, unless in sheltered positions, though 
the sticks need not stand more than 3 feet or 4 feet out of 
the ground. Hollyhocks, too, which are fast pushing up 
the flower-spikes, need to be similarly secured. Zinnias 
grow very fast in such wet and stormy weather as we have 
been having lately, and usually flower well afterwards. 
Begin layering Carnations directly the “ grass "can be had 
in the right condition— i.e., sufficiently long, and take 
care to keep the soil moist subsequently. Pinks, too, 
whioh succeed very well in most town gardens, should be 
propagated now bv means of cuttings, these being inserted 
firmly in sandy soli under handllghts or in a frame, and 
kept moist and shaded until rooted. A simpler plan, 
however, whioh answers equally well in the case of the old 
white fringed Pink and other robust kinds, is to puli the 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

AUTUMN AND WINTER CUCUMBERS 
Many people are desirous of growing Cucumber* 
in autumn and winter, but neglect making a 
start until it is too late. I therefore call atten 
tion to the matter betimes. It seetns to be gener 
ally admitted that Telegraph is the best variety 
of Cucumber for autumu and winter work, its 
free-bearing habit and short-jointed growth in 
the dark days eclipsing all other kinds. The 
seeds should be sown singly in small pota, about 
the second or third week in August, in fibry 
loam, lightened and enriched with old mellow 
manure. Robustness of habit is especially 
valuable in winter, and therefore tne soil 
should not be too light. Plunge the pots in a 
frame near the glass where there is a little hot 
tom-heat, covering them with a sheet of brown 
paper till the seeds germinate. Afterwards 
uncover, and ventilate to ensure sturdiness of 
habit. More seeds should be planted than the 
number of plants required, as some may fail to 

f ;row, and others that germinate may be weak 
ings, and none but strong plants should be 
employed. The house in the meantime should 
be thoroughly cleansed, the paint washed with 
soap and water, the walls limew&shed, and 
everything removed from, .thp bed, so that there 
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may be no harbour lor woodlioe or other insects. 
Whatever the arrangements may be for supply¬ 
ing bottom heat, it should be equal to a steady 
temperature of 75 degs. Usually the 
Bottom-heat is supplied by hot-water pipes, 
sad it is an advantage if these are laid w a 
water-tight tank, so that if necessary moisture 
may be given below the roots. The best 
arrangement is to lay the pipes in a cemented 
chamber and fill in with rubble, the rubble 
rising 6 inches or so above the pipes. On the 
rubble lay 6 inches of stable manure, or more if 
space permits. The best soil is a turfy loam not 
too heavy, and to every bushel of loam 1 like to 
add from 1 lb. to 2 lb. of Amies’ manure. This j 
manure seems to furnish just the kind of stimu¬ 
lant Cucumbers require, and it is especially j 
valuable in top-dressings applied when the plants 
are bearing freely. It is best not to hurry the 
plants with a high temperature at first, and* 
they should not De planted too thickly, as 
overcrowding must weaken their growth. Four 
feet apart will not be too much to permit the 
side-shoots to be tied out and give room for the 
foliage to develop properly. Unless fruits are 
required early, it is best not to stop the main 
stems till the top of the house is nearly reached. 
The side-shoots should be stopped one joint 
beyond the fruit, and this should be done as a 
system all through the existence of the plants, 
but leaving the leader unstopped for a consider¬ 
able time does add immensely to the general 
strength of the plants, which will be of great 
service through the winter. The Telegraph is 
a free bearer (see illustration on p. 261), but only 
a light crop should be taken through the autumn, 
if the plants are to bear well after Christmas. 

The soil should always be kept moist, as 
dryness at the roots will cause the foliage to 
suffer, and injured Cucumber-leaves never re¬ 
cover, and it should be a point to retain the 
main leaves as long as possible. The atmos¬ 
phere should be kept genial and moist. In most 
Cucumber-houses there are troughs on the 
pipes, which are kept full of water, with liquid- 
manure given occasionally, and in addition the 
floor can be damped and the walla syringed. 
Ventilation should be given in genial weather 
to keep the atmosphere fresh and pure ; but the 
amount of ventilation must hinge in a great 
degree upon the construction of the house, and 
the best Cucumber-houses are those which re- 

S uire the least ventilation, as in such houses 
lere is not much fluctuation in the temperature. 
The night temperature should range from 
65 degs. to 70 degs., with a corresponding 
advance in the daytime with the sun’s heat. It 
will be necessary to shade in bright weather 
through the autumn; but the lighter the shade 
the better, as shading always has a tendency to 
weaken. When the plants are bearing freely 
Liquid-manure should be given, and there is 
great value in top-dressings, which should be 
light and frequently applied. A little fresh 
compost not only encourages the roots, but helps 
to keep the atmosphere pure and the foliage 
clean and healthy and free from insects, mildew, 
Ac. A sharp look-out must always be kept for 
insects, destroying them as soon as their presence 
is first noticed by a timely application of the 
usual remedies. All fruits should be cut as soon 
as they are large enough for use. A large 
number of fruits hanging at one time is a grati¬ 
fying sight* but it has to be paid for in the after 
exhaustion of the plants. E. 


1115. —Treatment of S&lsafy.— Salsafy 
should be thinned when 6 inches high to 6 inches 
apart to obtain good-sized roots. It is very apt 
to fork out if sown on freshly-manured land 
unless the manure is trenched in at least a foot 
deep. The best course is to sow on land that 
hasDeen manured for some previous crop. This 
is called the Oyster-plant, because some think it 
has a flavour of oysters when cooked. There 
are probably several ways of cooking it; but it is 
very good when boiled till soft, and then fried 
in brawl-crumbs.—E. H. 

-The 20bh of March is rather early to sow 

this crop ; as a rule, from the middle to the end 
of April is time enough, as, if started sooner, 
the roots are apt to become coarse, and also are 
liable to bolt m hot weather. The seedlings 
should be thinned out to 8 inches or 9 inches 
ajpart, when well up, and then no farther atten¬ 
tion is required, except to keep the bed free from 
weeds until October,/wfifen some ‘ T * 
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forward roots may be drawn for use. I never 
heard of any use for the thinnings, and they do 
not transplant at all well. The roots are usually 
cleaned, boiled till tender, like Parsnips, and 
served with melted butter.—B. C. R. 

1U3.— Maggots eating Cabbages.— Water the 
plants with strong soot-water two or three evenings in 
suooeesion. If not too far gone this will restore the plants 
and kill the maggots. In future dress the land with 
soot and lime before planting Cabbages or Cauliflowers.— 
E. H. 

TOMATO FAILURES. 

I find many amateurs are now, as usual, com¬ 
plaining that they cannot get the fruit to set, and 
that their plants run too muoh to leaf instead 
of fruit, and, on examination, I almost invari¬ 
ably find that they have used far too much 
manure and too light and rieh a soil, the conse¬ 
quence being that the plants make very thick 
stems, and throw out gross leaves ana some 
flowers, but fail to set any fruit until their super¬ 
abundant vigour has been exhausted. I find 
the best remedy in these cases is to keep the 
plants as dry as possible for a time, until they 
have set fruit enough to carry off the surplus 
vigour, and start better with the next crop. It 
must be remembered that Tomatoes and Cucum¬ 
bers need very different treatment, for if you 
plant Tomatoes on a hot-bed they will not be 
anything like so satisfactory as if you plant 
them in a hard-trodden earth-path. Rank 
manure is not needed, but fresh soil, well 
rammed down, is the best of all the composts that 
can be had ; the plants will grow fully as strong 
as is needed, and the firmer the root-run the 
shorter jointed and more prolific the growth 
will be. Under glass great care should be exer¬ 
cised not to overwater in dull weather, and to 
keep as dry and buoyant an atmosphere as pos¬ 
sible, so that the dread disease may be kept at 
bay, if possible. It is now a critical stage in 
the growth of Tomatoes, and frequent attention 
in cutting off outside shoots and useless spray is 
absolutely necessary, and as soon as a good crop 
of fruit is set and swelling some kind of liquia- 
manure may be given with good effect. The 
Tomato is such a strong-rooting plant that it 
will soon use any rich food that is within reach 
of its roots, and I find it a good plan, after 
watering, to shake a little guano, or even com¬ 
mon farm-yard manure, over the soil, and in a 
few days it will be a complete network of roots, 
and the crop of fruit will then swell off rapidly. 

_ J. G ., Hants. 

OROHID& 

DENDROBIUM ALBO-SANGUINEUM. 
This is an exceedingly beautiful species, of 
which “ Mr. Arthur Bell ” has sent me a flower; 
but it appears to be a short-lived one with a 
great many people. Why is this ? Is it because 
it is kept too much shaded ? Perhaps so. We 
are tola that it is found in various parts of 
Burmah, always growing on the outskirts of the 
forests or on the tops of the highest trees, fully 
exposed to the sun. This being the case, it 
stands to reason that the plant would decline in 
health if kept usually in a shaded position ; 
therefore those who have this Denarobe, or 
those about to have it, take my advice, and do 
not shade it at all except just through the 
middle of the day in summer, and then use only 
a thin shading. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that the plants are under glass, and, being 
so, they are apt to become scorched if not 
screened from the mid-day sun. I once knew a 
man, who liked to be considered at the top of 
the tree in Orchid-growing, to draw up the 
blinds from the Orchids in the middle of the 
day, and thus give them what he called “ the 
natural treatment.” But this method was con¬ 
tinued only one year, and he had a fresh lot of 
men before the next summer-time came, so that 
the faults of the plants could not be commented 
upon. The fact of plants being under glass in 
our houses is too often ignored until a failure 
comes. A gentleman whom I formerly worked for 
once said to me: “ That plant of Phalsenopsis 
amabilis has grown well; it nas done splendidly. 
Now I think it would be best to remove it to 
the new Cattleva-house; it would ripen up the 
leaves and make all secure for the winter.” 
This was on a very hot day towards the end of 
August, and the new Cattleya-house had not 

E et any plants in it. I made reply that I would 
ave nothing to do with removing it. He did, 


however, remove it himself the next day, and 
before night came, he said to me, “I wish I 
had had nothing to do with removing that 
Phselanopsis, for it is completely spoiled,” and 
upon taking me to look at the plant there were 
two large blisters, one upon each leaf, brought 
about by want of air—in fact, it was completely 
wasted, and the plant from that time began to 
decline, and soon became leafless and died before 
another spring came round. This was a lesson 
I have never forgotten, and I always impress it 
upon the minds of my friends when opportunity 
serves ; so never forget that the plants are under 
glass, and however much some of the Orchids 
may like and require sunlight, do not leave them 
exposed to the fierce rays of the sun during the 
middle of the day, or they perhaps will get like 
my Phalsenopsis amabilis. Dendrobium albo- 
sanguineum was introduced from Burmah about 
forty years ago, and, if I remember rightly, the 
Messrs. Veitch were the first importers of it. 
The bulbs are Btout and about 10 inches long, 
or even more when strong, and it produces on 
short stems, from near the point, some two or 
three flowers of large size and singular beauty. 
The flowers are between 2& inches and 3 inches 
across, creamy-yellow or buff-yellow, having on 
the inside two large deep purplish-black blotches 
on the sides of the lip. It lasts a considerable 
time in beauty, and should be grown by all. 
With this Orchid I have never failed to make a 
good display, by always growing it on a block 
of wood or in a small basket, and by avoiding 
overloading the roots with soil, and by letting 
them have an abundance of sun-heat—not, how¬ 
ever, in the middle of the day ; and during the 
summer season it likes an abundance of moisture 
in the air as well as moisture to its roots. During 
the winter months it may be kept somewhat cool 
and dry, but do not carry this to great excess, 
and when the flowers begin to burst through 
their sheaths more water and more heat are 
necessary. Matt. Bramble. 

EPIDENDRUM BRASS A V OLA£. 
Flowers of this very distinct Orchid come to 
me from “ Mr. Edward Martin.” He says they 
are cut off some plants sold in London some 
time ago for this species. He purchased a few of 
the plants, thinking it to be E. prismatocarpum, 
as he had never heard of a species called E. 
Brassavolse before. However, there is such a 
plant, and up till within the last year, it has 
been very rare; it was originally found up¬ 
wards of forty years ago by the celebrated 
traveller and collector, Warscewicz, somewhere 
upon the volcanic mountain of Chiriqui; but for 
its introduction into this country in a living 
state, we are indebted to the perseverance of 
the late Mr. Skinner, who found it somewhere 
in the mountains of Guatemala, and it 
flowered first in this country about twenty-four 
years ago. The flowers sent represent an excel¬ 
lent form of the species, being both of good size 
and bright in colour, so that I imagine when 
the plant gains strength, it will be magnificent. 
The flower in question is fully 4 inches across, 
and the sepals and petals are broad, and of a 
rich, brownish-yellow, or perhaps nankeen- 
yellow, tinged on the outside with purple ; lip 
somewhat cordate, white at the base, having one 
or two raised lines running through it, but the 
whole frontal portion being of a bright, rich, 
purplish-mauve. In some forms the basal part is 
straw-colour, and more or less streaked with 
short lines. It is fragrant of an evening, but 
not in the daytime. There appears to be sundry 
varieties of this plant varying much in colour, 
and, indeed, some give but a very poor idea 
of the beauty of a good coloured variety; however, 
the plant has not been grown enough for any¬ 
one to form an accurate opinion of its beauties. 
“ Mr. Edward Martin ” has done quite right in 
growing this plant oool, for, although it re¬ 
sembles E. prismatocarpum very much in general 
appearance, it is found in its native country, we 
are told, at some 3,000 feet lower elevation than 
the species we now have under consideration, 
which means a certain amount more of extra 
warmth JO. prismatocarpum being found on the 
same mountain, at about 5,000 feet elevation, 
and C. Brassavolse at some 8,000 feet, so that 
the latter plant is quite a cool-house one, and 
it will grow with vigour alongside Odonto- 
glossum Alexandras—that is to say, if that 
species is doing well. It thrives best when 
treated as a pot-plant; but at the same tun# it 
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Rose-leaved Bramble (R. rosaefoliui), from 
the Himalayan region, is scarcely hardy enough 
for open-air culture, except in the moat favoured 
spota or against sunny wails. The double variety 
(coronarius) alone is worth growing. It haa 
large and very double pure-white flowers borne 
in loose clusters. It is often grown as a green¬ 
house shrub on account of its profusion of white 
bloom. Among the multitude of forms of our 
native Brambles the only kinds that come 
within our notice are the double-flowered 
varieties of R. fruticoaus, which are exceedingly 
beautiful, and particularly valuable for the 
garden, as they flower in late summer when very 
few shrubs are in bloom. There are the double- 
pink and the double-white, both of which are 
known under various names ; but for practical 
purposes double pink and double white are 
Bufhcient. As they are forms of distinct species 
and varieties they differ in habit, the double 
pink being much the strongest and flowering 
most freely. Under favourable conditions it 
makes a wide-spreading mass like the common 
Bramble does, and from the middle of August 
till autumn produces an abundance of bloom, 
every flower being a perfect rosette composed of 
delicate pink petals. The double white is a 
form of K. tomentosus, and haa its flowen 
larger but less double. The two should be 
planted together, or near each other, and are 
admirable for clothing banks or associating with 
bold rocks, natural or artificial. Another fine 
Bramble which is worth attention is the 

Cut-leaved or Parsley-leaved Bramble 
(Rubus fruticosus laciniatus). It bears a profu¬ 
sion of white bloom, succeeded by delicious 
large fruits, and its growth and foliage are 
elegant. Some of the so-called American Black¬ 
berries, such as the Lawton and Kittatinny, do 
not seem to thrive or fruit well, or at all some¬ 
times, in our country. G. 

110$.—Cutting off the branches of a Spruce- 
Fir.— it will not injure the tree’s health to cut oil the 
bottom branches, though it may spoil the outline. In the 
woods the abeenoe of air often causes the bottom branches 
to die and fall; but the trees remain healthy.—E. H. 


TRHB8 AND SHRUBS 


should have good drainage and not too much 
soil about its roots—but this should be good, 
rough peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, building 
it up into a cone-like mound around the plant, 
in order to throw off water from the young 
growths. A fair amount of water is necessary 
to its well-being and to assist it in building up 
the new growth ; but when this is completed the 
plant should be kept moderately dry through the 
winter, for it has somewhat stout bulbs and will 
bear it; but do not dry it in any way so that the 
plant suffers therefrom. 

Matt. Bramble. 


Brambles, all the important garden kinds are 
North American, the finest of which is unques¬ 
tionably the 

Rock y Mountain Bramble (Rubusdeliciosus), 
than which there are few lovelier hardy shrubs. 
It is quite unlike an ordinary Bramble, being 
without Bpines and prickles, and more resei 


mbling 

in growth and foliage the edible Black Currant. 
It makes a rounded, spreading bush about 4 feet 
high, and in June bears large flowers (see illus¬ 
tration) of snowy whiteness, about the size of, 
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A FINK PLANT FOR MOIST PLACES. 
The Giant Horse-tail (Eqcisrtum 
Telmateia). 

A native plant of great beauty, highly desirable 
to naturalise in any moist spot, where its free- 


tainly be more frequently planted. I he three 
other North American species of Rubus worthy 
of general culture resemble each other in growth, 
foliage, and flower. 


The Purple-flowered Raspberry (R. odo- 
ratus) grows from 3 feet to 8 feet high, has 
large-lobed leaves, and from June till August 
bears large clusters of rich-purple flowers of 
bold form. It is an extremely robust-growing 
shrub, and requires a deal of space to develop 
itself properly in ; therefore it should never be 
crowded by others of a different growth. It 
associates well with its relative the white- 
flowered Currant (K. nutkanus), which strongly 
resembles R. odoratus, except that its growth 
is weaker and its flowers are white instead of 
purple. The two should be planted near each 


A hint to intending exhibitors at 
flower shows.— The bustle of the autumn 
shows will soon be here again, and intending 
exhibitors should, “ taking time by the fore¬ 
lock,” look out their flower-stands, tubes, Ac., 
and have them put in good order. When the 
show days arrive the cares and labours will be 
quite numerous enough. It is”most annoying 


Giant Horse-tail (Equlsetum Telmateia). 


cient distance as well as close at hand. It 
be called a most important landscape plant. 


1052.—Growing Maiden hair Ferns. 
—My plan of growing these lovely Ferns 
is as follows: Soil: I use turf from an 
old pasture, packed up long enough to kill 
the Grass, and then broken up into pieces, 
but not sifted; a little leaf-mould, and 
some sharp silver sand or road grit. Any 
repotting or top-dressing required is done as 
soon as the main crop of fronds is seen to be 
pushing up about an inch above the soil ; but 
unless for the sake of increasing the stock by 
dividing, it is not advisable to repot until the 
roots need fresh soil; they do not require repot¬ 
ting every year. Watering : Be very caroful 


a good soaking to pots full of roots will be bene¬ 
ficial every day in hot weather. Rain-water of 
the temperature of the house is by far the best, 
and a little of any one of the soluble fertilisers 
may be safely given in summer. Shading is very 
important. I grow mine under the shade of 
Vines, where a subdued light is assured. Never 
syringe overhead, but keep a moist atmosphere 
by damping the paths and walls.—J. G. H. 

1050.— Oyster-shells in a flower gar¬ 
den. —Pounded oyster-shells seem to contain 


Flowering-branch of the Rocky Mountain Bramble (Uubue delicioene). 


to find on the eve of some show we have looked 
forward to and otherwise carefully prepared for, 
that our stands are shabby for want of a little 
paint, and that Oitf flower-tubes won’t hold 
water, so see to this betimes.- Penelope. 
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from New Zealand, is hardy enough for wall 
culture. It is devoid of true leaves and is ex¬ 
cessively prickly. In warm situations it grows 
several feet high, and being so curious, always 
arrests attention. The beautiful 
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IRSOOB PLANTS. 

DOUBLE ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

In several respects the double-flowered varieties 
Of the Zonal sections of this large and popular 
family are superior to the single kinds. Their 
chief advantage is that the petals do not drop, 
but remain persistent upon the plant until they 
fade, so that for supplying cut flowers these are 
much better adapted than the singles, which, 
especially if cut during the heat of the day, 
wnen much advanced in bloom, or if the plants 
are at all dry at the root, usually drop their 
petals within a few hours. The only way to pre¬ 
vent this occurrence is to gum each pip as soon 
as gathered and though they are then safe, yet 
the ordinary floral gum leaves an unsightly 
white stain at the base of the petals, and spoils 
their appearance. The old double Zonals of 
twenty years ago were terribly rank-growing 
things, and for the most part very shy in 
flowering, too ; but the hybridists—the French, 
in particular—have now given us a race of 
plants of far more compact and floriferous habit, 
while as regards colour the improvement has 
been fully as great, and indeed in tnis respect the 
doubles are now quite equal to the single kinds. 
True, the individual pips of the modern varieties 
are not so full and perfect in form as those of the old 
strong-growing sorts, nor are they, for the most 
part, quite so large, but in every other point 
the superiority is unquestionable. The number 
of kinds of these double-flowered Zonals is now 
considerable, numerous additions being made to 
the list annually; but though here and there 
we get something worth keeping, and a decided 
improvement in form, size, habit, or colour 
upon existing varieties, yet the majority of 
those Bent out by the French raisers are of an 
indifferent or actually poor character, and are 
soOn discarded. But the following, all of which 
I have grown myself, are exceedingly fine, and 
among 

The very best of this useful section. 


Mad. 

doste is a lovely flower of a light salmony-blush 
nue, with white edges. It is a stout, compact 
grower, and produces large globular trusses of 
surpassing beauty, and a delicacy of both form 
and colour that most others are lacking in. 
Bslle Nancienne is very similar, but the colour 
is more equally diffused, and, moreover, deepens 
considerably in intensity with age, so that the 
centre of the truss is much darker than are the 
outer pips that have only just expanded. Gloire 
de Franco, again, is somewhat in the same way, 
but of a more moderate and compact style of 
growth still. It produces very attractive dense 
spherical heads of finely-formed blossoms, the 
colour being a very delicate shade of pinky- 
salmon. This is a very distinct and beautiful 
variety. Beaut4 Poitevin is a true salmon- 
coloured flower, rather full or deep in hue, and 
affording enormous trusses; one plant in an ordi¬ 
nary 5-inch pot I saw recently carried three heads 
of bloom, each considerably over 6 inches in 
diameter, and much more measured over the 
ball. The growth and foliage are both very 
strong, but it is a fine variety nevertheless. 
Goldmider is a most useful kind, with numerous 
moderate-sized trusses of a clear, orange-scarlet 
tint. It is nearly as free as the old Wonderful, 
and of a much better colour, as well as larger. 
But the grand old 

F. V. Raspaii, is still the best in this colour, 
to my thinking (with perhaps one exception, 
which I will name presently). It is so profuse 
in flower, a perpetual bloomer, so rich in colour, 
and, when well grown, as large as any. I 
gathered a truss recently more than 10 inches 
“ over”—a perfect ball of intense colour (crim¬ 
son-scarlet). Whatever the season, F. V. Ras 
pul is always to the fore, and unequalled for 
cutting. But the new Turtle’s Surprise, which 
considerably resembles the last, bids fair even 
to surpass it in value. This resembles F. V. 
Raspail in the form and colour of the flowers, 
though these are just a trifle darker, but it is 
more compact in habit and still freer in flower¬ 
ing, and has the peculiar white Btems and foot¬ 
stalks of WeBt Brighton Gem. I have only had 
itfa few months, but so far I think it bids fair to 
supersede F. V. Raspail. M. Bonant is too coarse 
in Doth growth and flower to please me, and the 
same may be said of Paul Charbonnier and some 
others. Among the deeporimson-fio wared doubles 
the now grand old Chancellor Faideherbe is 
still the best in my ojrtnion, though Gen. Cam 
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penon and Crimson Velvet are both good. 
Mme. Thibaut remains as good as any in this 
colour (pink with a purplish-tinge); but though 
of a capital constitution, and producing large 
bold trusses with great freedom, it is by np 
means a favourite colour. Girome is a few 
shades darker, and very fine. Rosa Bonheur. is 
more of a rosy-hue, and a fine useful variety, 
with very large and fine heads of bloom. It is 
equal to any in this class, though Rosea superba 
and Thetis are both good. Of the double white 
varieties the Swanley Double White is dwarfer 
in habit and freer in blooming than any other of 
its colour I have seen—as good as the old candi- 
dissima plena, and a much better ** doer.” 
Neither the flowers nqr trusses are very large,. 
but the colour remains pure even in the full sun, 
and it is grand for cuttmg. Mme. L£on Dalloy 
must hot be omitted. It is a lovely variety, 
with pale-lavender blush-coloured blossoms, and 
good all round. A pure-white, equal to this, 
would be a substantial gain. B. C. R. 

1067. — Treatment of seedling: 
OMnese Primulas. —If the plants have not 
yet been pricked out, by all means lose no time 
in doing so, though, if they are sufficiently 
large, they might as well lie placed at once 
singly in thumb-pots, and time should thus be 
saved. Use equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, 
sifted rather finely, and half a part of sand. 
After potting stand them on a bed of ashes in 
the house, give a good watering with a fine-rosed 
pot, and keep the frame close, with the excep¬ 
tion of an hour morning and evening for a week, 
with shade from, direct sunshine. As soon as 
the plants begin to grow again, give them more 
and more air by degrees, but still shade from 
strong sun and keep moist. Directly the pots 
begin to fill with roots and the plants are large 
enough, shift them into 5-inch sizes, using 
similar soil this time, ■ j but with less leaz- 
mould, and a little well-decayed manure in a 
flaky and half-dry condition and free from 
worms. Drain well and press the soil moder¬ 
ately firm. Again keep close for a week or ten 
days, then ventilate freely. Water must be 
given cautiously at the root for a time after 
potting, but sprinkle the plants frequently over¬ 
head. By October they ought to be good sturdy 
plants, when they may be removed to a green- 
house-phelf, and will soon begin to show for 
flower.—B. C. R. 


Gougle 


1124.— Uses of a shaded greenhouse. 
—As the house appears to get the sun for part 
of the day at least, such things as Fuchsias, 
Abutilons, Begonias, and even Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums ought to succeed fairly well in it during 
the summer, though, of\ course, they would 
probably grow rather , teller than usual. 
Camellias, too, ought to do Well, and for winter¬ 
flowering would be about the best subjects for 
such a structure that could be mentioned. A 
Habrothamnus would do well, also a Lapageria 
or two, trained over the roof, or on a trellis. I 
do not think Lilies would <^o much good, but 
any of the hardier Palms fChamserops, Ac.) 
might be tried, and there are plenty of hardy 
ana half-hardy Ferns to choose from.—B. C. R. 

1104.— Culture of Fuchsias.— These are 
amongst the most beautiful of greenhouse plants, 
and their propagation, culture, and general 
usefulness are pretty well understood. They are 
propagated by cuttings, and these produce roots 
most freely when the cutting-pots are placed in 
a gentle hot-bed. They will form roots in the 
windows of a dwelling-house, or on the shelf of 
a greenhouse, but they do not form roots so 
readily in that way as the various sections of 
the Pelargonium. The cuttings form roots best 
in sandy soil, composed of two parts loam to one 
of leaf-mould. For after culture they require a 
lees open compost; the best material to grow 
them in is one of leaf-mould to»three parts of 
loam, with a fourth part of decayed stable- 
manure. The plants may be propagated either 
in spring, summer, or autumn, tod should be 
potted on into larger-sized pots as they require 
it, but they ought not, at any time, to be over¬ 
potted. They are excellent greenhouse plants, 
but may not be depended upon to flower well in 
winter. They are also excellent window plants, 
and the large specimens preserved through the 
winter can be planted out in the flower-garden, 
where they produce flowers most freely, especi¬ 
ally when the soil is well cultivated and deep. 
Specimens 6 feet high, either of the bush or 


columnar form, have a splendid effect. Hardy 
varieties, such an RLooartoni, will stand out-of- 
doors in winter.—J. D. E. 

- Insert as many cuttings, taken off just 

below a joint, as you require in pots or boxes 
of fibrous loam, well-rotted manure, and sharp 
sand. Now is a good time to take off the 
cuttings, as they root quickly in a moderatly 
warm greenhouse if kept reasonably moist. In 
about three weeks the cuttings will be sure to 
have made good roots, and they may then either 
be planted out in a nursery bed or potted up 
separately, when their treatment will be about 
the same as that for Zonal Pelargoniums. There 
is no difficulty in multiplying Fuchsias. I have 
known a box of a hundred cuttings to root 
without a single failure.—A. G. Butler. 

-Fuchsias are among the easiest things to 

propagate, especially in spring, when every 
young shoot, 2 inches long, will make a plant if 
inserted in light sandy soil and plunged in bot¬ 
tom-heat. In summer, cuttings will root in any 
shady position under a h an alight or even un- 
coverea in the open air. For early spring 
blooming I strike my cuttings in July or 
August, and keep them moving gently on all 
winter; but spring-struck plants make useful 
sized stuff during the following summer. As 
regards cultural details, equal parts of good 
loam and leaf-mould or very old manure, with a 
little sharp sand to keep it open, will grow them 
to perfection. The plants should never be al¬ 
lowed to get pot-bound till they are in their 
blooming-pots, as the moment the pots get fall 
of roots growth ceases and they begin to form 
flower-buds. Some kinds of Fuchsias, especially 
those chiefly grown by market men, will form 
nice little specimens without pinching in, bat 
when a collection is grown some will probably 
be more loose in habit than others; and all 
shoots breaking away must be pinched back to 
give the plants a symmetrical shape. To my 
mind the natural habit of the Fuchsia should be 
studied as regards training, and the pyramidal 
qr cone form is the most suitable, though when 
trained as a standard, with the flowering 
^ranches drooping all round, the effect is rather 
pretty, and there is always room for variety of 
treatment. Old plants of Fuchsias for stock 
purposes may be kept under the greenhouse 
stage partially dried off. during winter, but they 
must be placed, in heat in February, orearlier 
if plenty of early cuttings are required.— 

*1065 — Hydrangeas not flowering.— 
Hydrangeas are best grown yearly from cut¬ 
tings wnich root easily in July or August in 
Bandy soil if placed in a frame or greenhooae. 
These should be potted on and will* bloom next 
bpring, bnt this plant is not easy to force in an 
amateur’s handB, as it may become weak and 
drawn up in a hot, close atmosphere. This has, 
perhaps, heen the case with those of ** Ama¬ 
teur if so, the plants had better be stood out- 
of-doors In a sunup situation; and when they 
have hardened a little they may be cut back 
rather hard. They will soon show signs of 
shooting, when they should be repotted, re¬ 
moving most of the old soil, and supplying them 
with a rich light compost of leaf-mould, old 
hotbed stuff, loam, sand, and a sprinkling of 
soot. Take them indoors at the end of Sep¬ 
tember, and give them plenty of sun and air. 
the frost, however, being excluded. They will 
not lose their foliage, and with another shift in 
the early spring (using the tame light rich Boil) 
they should be covered with bloom by June. 
The pots used must not be too large, especially 
those given for the first repotting, many ama¬ 
teurs make this mistake, and in this way the 
plants grow more to foliage than to blossom. 
Soot-water, thin and clear, may be given with 
advantage when the plants are in fall growth 
and showing buds, but not daring the oola, dull 
winter-time.—J. L. R. 

1055.— White Hyacinths and Nar¬ 
cissus.—" H. D.” asks what varieties of these 
.will bloom at Christmas with the aid of a frame 
{and greenhouse ? Well, the only Hyacinths that 
could possibly be of auy use are the early- 
flowering Roman and Italian ones, and Narcissus 
Paper - White, as these are naturally early 
bloomers. Get the bulbs as early as possible in 
August, then pot at once, and plunge the pots in 
coal-ashes out-of-doors. They will make roots 
early, and start to pash np leaves by the end of 
September ; then remove to the frame, keeping 
! Original from 
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Freesia refr&cta alba, a most beautiful and 
sweet scented plant, Roman Hyacinths, early 


rather close, and in October remove to a glass' 
house, keeping it as warm as possible.— 
J. G. H. 


little of the old material, but not so as to disturb 
the roots much. Keep a little closer for a week 
or so, after which admit more air, and again 
give a little shade in bright weather. If all 
goes well, they will now grow fast, and require 
a stick to support the leading shoots. By the 
middle of June they will begin to show flower, 
and will be benefited by some weak manure- 
water once or twice a week. About the end of 
July the flowers will commence to open, after 
which keep cool and shaded from the sun. 
When the blooming is over give plenty of air, 
and less water to the roots, and allow them to 
go to rest in the autumn. Winter as before, and 
in the spring again repeat the cutting-back, and 
repotting, treating afterwards as recommended 
for the preceding season. So managed, the 
plants will last for several years. There are 
two forms of this Lagerstrcemia, one bearing 
flesh-coloured flowers, the other rose-coloured, 
and both are well worth growing. Red-spider 
will live on these plants, but the use of the 
syringe as advised will usuallyjbe found^ suffi- 


NEGLECTED GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
Crape Myrtle (Laoerstrcemia indica). 

A well-flowered example of thisLagerstrcemia 
is a beautiful object in the greenhouse, quite 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANrAIN LILIES (FUNKIAS) IN 
FLOWER. 

These handsome, hardy plants, when in flower, 
impart 
subject 
for planting 
streams. Tn< 


a truly noble appearance, and are grand 
' the sub-tropical garden or 

the margins of lakes or 
seen to best advantage in 

o _ t _ w o l si/e and depth, and should 

not be drawn out or attenuated into marginal 
lines to too great an extent. They look as well 
in clumps or masses, with no surroundings save 
the green Grass, as when planted with a suitable 
and appropriate background of shrubs or other 
massive foliage. A too-close or stagnant soil 
should be avoided, for when excessively wet in 
the winter season the roots are apt to suffer ; 
therefore, when planted near to the water they 
should be slightly elevated to guard against this 
evil. Good, holding loam suits them well. They 
will, however, thrive well in a light, peaty 
soil ; but precaution then is necessary to 
ensure sufficient moisture at the roots during 
time of drought. In places where they are 
likely to suffer from either cold in winter or 
dryness at the roots in summer, it is a good plan 
to give them a good mulching every autumn 
with rich soil. This will answer both purposes, 
and encourage a stronger growth as well. Trans¬ 
planting should be seen to when the clumps 
become too much overcrowded, or weakness will 
ensue with a diminution in the number of 
flower-spikes and an unhealthy appearance in 
the foliage itself. It is not a good plan to place 
Plantain Lilies too much under the shade of 
trees, especially under such as have a tendency 
to root near the surface. A little shade will 
do no harm ; in fact, it will be with a moist soil 
more conducive to a free and robust growth. 
Plantain Lilies last in flower a long time, espe¬ 
cially when in good health and vigour. When 
the flower-spikes are plentiful some may be cut 
for the flower-vases, and they associate well 


cient to keep this insect down. For fly (aphides) 
fumigate with Tobacco. T. 


1122.—Treatment of Chinese Primu¬ 
las. —Most people throw the old plants of 
Chinese Primulas away when they have done 
flowering ; but it ought to be generally known 
that they can not only be grown a second year, 
but they produce flowers copiously of good 
quality, and rather earlier than the seedlings of 
the present year. I would not take the plants 
into an attic at present; they would do best in 
an ordinary garden-frame, from which the lights 
could be removed night and day in fine weather. 
It is better to protect them from heavy thunder¬ 
storms by placing the glass lights over them. 


Flowering-shoot of Crape Myrtle (Lagerstrcerala indica). 


different in appearance from any other plant 
with which I am acquainted. It is increased by 
cuttings made of the young shoots, taken off 
early in spring, and put in several together in 
5-inch or 6-inch pots in sand, stood in a tempera¬ 
ture of 65degs. Kept moist and moderately 
they will root in the course of a montl 

which remove t‘__ a . _1 1 * 

pots. Good turfy peat answers well for it, with 
somei * ^ - 

a week until the roots begin to move, 
which stand in a YJ ' 
the sun, and giving air in the daytime, 
keep the temperature about 60 degs. at 
and syringe freely when the house is closed in 
the afternoons. As soon as growth has fairly 
begun, pinch out the points of the leading 
shoots. They will soon require more room, and 
will bear a liberal shift—7-inch or 8-inch 
pots will not be too large. Some rotten 
manure should now be put in the soil, and 
the potting should be moderately firm. 
Put a stick to each leading shoot. When 


close, 

___ , after 

the glasses and put singly in 3-inch 

sand added ; keep the little plants close for 

*•' * A -. after 

light position, shading from 


Siebold’s Plantain Lily (Funkia Sieboidi) in flower. 


with Lilies, Gladioli, and Irises. Some of the 
best of the Plantain Lilies are F. Sieboidi (here 
figured), F. grandiflora, F. Fortunei, F. ovata 
and its variegated variety, F. lancifolia and its 
varieties, F. undulata variegata, and F. subcor- 
data and its varieties, marmorata and argentea. 

H. 
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1059.— Winter-flowering plants for 
market. —The great points in having plants 
for sale in winter are that they shall be early 
and well grown. White flowers also sell better 
than others, and if the flowers are to be cut 
they are valuable at Christmas for decorations, 
weddings, &c. Spiraea japonica, in 5-inch pots, 
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TIME OF PLANTING LILIES OF THE 
VALLEY, ETC. ^ i 
1048.—“ Rawcliffe ” appears to intend to grow 
Lilies of the Valley in the open ground ; if 86, 
the plants may be set out at any time after they 
havedone blooming—».e., from J une toNovember; 
but i£>they are in good condition where they are 
they will form better flower-buds for next year 
if not transplanted till October. Lilies of the 
Valley should have well-tilled, yet firm soil, 
with a liberal allowance of leaf-mould and old 
rotten stable manure, and if the soil is heavy, a 
mixture of sand. Set them in double straight 
lines, 18 inches from the next pair, to give room 
for stepping between (unless the beds be narrow), 
and give them a sunny situation, as their bloom¬ 
ing depends greatly on the proper ripening of the 
crowns in autumn. The old idea that Lilies of 
the Valley and sweet Violets like shade ie 
quite exploded ; at all events, our modern Lilies 
and Violets do best in the open, and have no 
wish to hide their heads at all. Lilies of the 
Valley, when once established, are best left 
alone for some years, until they become too 
thick, when part of the bed should be trans¬ 
planted in October, as before, and will be found 
to come into the finest bloom the third year 
after planting. Thus, if a new bed be made 
yearly (like Strawberries), some will always be 
at their best, while the old beds will also con¬ 
tribute a goodly store of blossoms. If the 
crowns are ready for forcing, dig some up in 
October, pick out those which have the 
thickest and most obtuse angles (as these con¬ 
tain bloom), and plant the thin-spiked crowns 
again, as above. The flowering crowns may be 
potted, in any ordinarily good soil, thickly; 
the pots plunged to the rim in Cocoa-nut-fibre 
for three weeks (or more), and then removed in 
batches to a warm house, and in bottom-heat 
brought on gradually to bloom at Christmas, 
and so on until May. 

PEONIES AND Lavender, too, are best re¬ 
moved in October, and these, as well as the 
Lilies, should be supplied with a yearly 
autumnal mulch of good leaf-mould, mixed with 
a little soot or old stable-manure. Violets, both 
double and Bingle, must be planted in the 
spring, the single varieties in April and the 
double (when all fear of sharp frost is over) in 
xMay. Their border, which should be sunny and 
open, yet sheltered from high winds, must be 
made narrow enough to reach over without 
stepping upon the soil, as it is of great import¬ 
ance that this be kept loose and open. In 
making a Violet-bed turn out the ordinary soil 
and lay a stratum of old stable-manure, 4 inches 
thick and 10 inches below the surface of the 
border ; then mix the ordinary soil with some 
old lime-rubble, if possible, or, failing this, with 
slaked lime and a sprinkling of soot (and sand 
if too clayey or heavy), and return it to the 
bed. Plant the Y iolets 1 foot or more from 
each other, and keep them watered in drv 
weather. Clear off all weeds, and use a small 
spade (or Dutch hoe) between the plants to keep 
the soil loose throughout the summer. The 
double Violets must be potted up in October 
when they will bloom abundantly, or they may 
be covered with a movable frame, or sheltered 
with empty boxes with the bottoms knocked 
out, each coy^ed with a pane of glass, if only 
grown in small quantities. Old pieces of carpet 
will, ihowevqr, be needed to cover these on 
frosty nights. 

Single Violets are more hardy, but such a 
winter as the last destroyed the bloom of those 
which were unprotected. As they do not bloom 
till the spring (except in the case of a few 
varieties which bring also a few autumn Violets, 
but more in the spring) they can be sheltered 
by an arrangement of boards, boxes, old carpet, 
* c, » severe weather, always remembering 
that Y iolets need all the air and sunshine pos¬ 
sible, and that it is only the extreme cold, with 
a ff te f m ?J ratUre A below freez ing*point, which 
affect, them A sunny window, orugrecnhouse 
shelf, suits them well when potted up, giving 
air on all mild days, or a window-box (lifted in 
from the window) may be filled with clumps of 
Violets, which will then fill the sitting-room 
with fragrance during the early winter months. 

Y iolet-growers should study the lists of those 
who make this branch of gardening a speciality, 
and select a few plants of several Varieties! 
Ihey must be propagated yearly, by the run¬ 
ners, for preference, or the old roots may be 
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divided into Bingle crowns and cultivated as 
above. J. L* R. 

BUTTERWORTS (PINGUICULAS). 

The flower and sketch of the plant from “ C. 
Kronman ” is that of Pinguicula vulgaris, and 
its English name is derived from the greasy 
character of its leaves. It belongs to the order 
Lentibularin£e,and is closely related to Primula. 
There are two or three other species natives of 
these islands, but the Irish Butterwort (P. 
grandiflora) is the finest and most showy species. 
It is also more easily grown as a pot plant; and, 
indeed, most of the kinds could be grown 
successfully if the right treatment is accorded 
them ; and this seems to be in keeping them 
moist during the winter time. These Butter- 
worts are frequently found in the company of 
the carnivorous Sundews, and although they 
may be seen in dry spots in the summer-time, 
these same spots are found to be wet and boggy 
through the autumn, winter, and spring seasons, 
and I am convinced that these plants could be 
made valuable in our rock gardens if only such 
conditions were made for them. The various 
species lose their leaves in the winter, and the 
buds are left in the ground. If these are 
exposed to the drying winds in spring, or to the 
frosty air in winter, they die through not 
having Nature’s safeguards—mud and water 
about and over them. They may be grown in 
a specially-prepared bog in the rockery, as well 
as in pots. In the latter case they do not 
require such a boggy preparation, as they will 
thrive well if kept wet, placed in the sun, 
simply shaded from the hottest rays in the middle 
of the day, and even not requiring this if the 
plants are grown in the open air. It has been 
said that these Butterworts are injurious to 
sheep, and from this they have obtained the 
name of sheep-rot; but I think the sheep are 
more indebted for the disease to the soil in 
which the plants grow than to the plants them¬ 
selves. The species now before me has the pro¬ 
perty of preventing cream from separating from 
the milk. Of our native kinds, the Irish Butter- 
wort, as before said, is by far the largest and 
most beautiful, and is well deserving the atten¬ 
tion of every grower of hardy plants. The 
Irish plant has flowers as large again as the kind 
sent by “ C. Kronman, w and they are of a soft 
rich violet, which passes into blue. P. vulgaris, 
which I have found to be plentiful about the 
neighbourhood of Luddenden Foot, near Halifax, 
is a pretty plant forming dense rosettes of 
leaves of a pale-green, producing violet flowers. 
P. alpina produces white flowers with a yellow 
throat, and P. lusitanica has flowers of a rosy- 
lilac hue, and the throat yellow, and there are 
two North American species, P. lutea and 
P. edentula, having bright yellow flowers. From 
the Butterworts to the Bladderworts is not a 
very long step, and some of these are very beau¬ 
tiful plants, giving quite a charm to our Orchid- 
houses, and by many are confounded with 
Orchids ; but these I must leave till another 
week. There are also some very pretty aquatic 
species, natives of our own country. 

_Matt. Bramble. 


UMBEL-FLOWERED LILY (LILIUM 
UMBELLATUM). 

This is a garden name for a group of Lilies by 
many authorities regarded as hybrids between 
the Siberian L. davuricum and the common 
Orange Lily (L. croceum), though by some they 
are classed as varieties of L. davuricum. What¬ 
ever their origin, these forms of L. umbellatmn 
are very showy at the present time, and one 
great point in their favour is, that they are per¬ 
fectly hardy, and in no way particular as to soil, 
though they seem to do beat in an open sandy 
loam that is thoroughly well-drained, and at 
the same time not parched up during the sum- 
mer. L. umbellatum has a stout stem plenti¬ 
fully furnished with leaves, and bearing an open 
head or cluster of dup-shaped blossoms, generally 
of a red or orange-red tint. Among the best 
varieties are grandiflorum, the lightest, and 
incomparabile, the darkest, and to these may be 
added fulgidum, a very bright flower, with 
erectum, a somewhat taller form with larger and 
more massive blossoms. Probably, however, 
owing to some of them being raised from seed, 
the nomenclature seems to be confused, and 
opinions are by no means unanimous as to 
the characters of each variety. They are 


all largely grown in Holland, and imported 
into this country in great numbers during 
the winter months, as, owing to their cheap¬ 
ness, the certainty of their blooming, and 
their thorough hardiness, they find a ready 
sale. Where associated with and just rising up 
amongst low-growing shrubs these Lilies are seen 
to great advantage ; but when they are obtained 
for this purpose it is just as well to get those 
classed as mixed bulbs—that is to say, those in 
which no attempt is made to keep the varieties 
separate from each other, for they are sold as 
such by most of the Dutch growers, and at a 
cheaper rate than the named varieties. Planted 
out under favourable conditions and allowed to 
remain undisturbed, these Lilies will usually 
improve year by year until they form large 
masses, but I have seen a few cases where they 
had flourished for many years, and while the 
preceding summer’s display was as fine as 
ever, on the return of spring very few flower- 
stems were pushed up. An examination revealed 
the fact that the bulbs were attacked with some 
disease which caused them to become quite soft, 
watery, and of a peculiar green colour. It is 
very difficult to assign any reason for such con¬ 
duct, as^there was nothing in the surroundings 
to account for it in any way. Apart from their 
value as border Lilies, L. umbellatum and its 
varieties are often grown in pots, under which 
conditions they flower well, and may in this way 
be frequently seen hawked about the London 
streets. H. 

HERBACEOUS PEONIES. 

These plants revel in well-manured soil, and, 
although they are impatient of removal, the 
manure may be lightly dug in without causing 
them any injury ; in fact, I prefer that the 
surface soil shall be broken up, as plenty of water 
is of great assistance to them. Mulching with 
rich manure is generally recommended, but it 
is not always practicable or desirable to do this, 
for the birds scratch the mulching about and 
render the place untidy. If it is wished to 
move or divide any established plants, it should 
be borne in mind that they will not flower 
satisfactorily the first year after removal, but 
with generous treatment this will be the extent 
of the loss. Care should be taken in the selec¬ 
tion of sorts, only the most robust being suitable 
for growing in prominent positions. There are 
some kinds which appear to have a tendency 
to develop a great number of small crowns that 
are useless for flowering, and these are very dis¬ 
appointing, for it seems almost impossible to 
induce them to make really satisfactory growth, 
and at most one or two flowers on a plant are 
all they will produce. All such kinds are in¬ 
effective in the flower garden. The old P. 
officinalis is very useful for planting in rough 
places amongst the Grass or as a fringe to the 
shrubbery, for it does remarkably well when 
let alone after it gets established. None of the 
uamed kinds I have seen can compare with it 
for this sort of work. No doubt these Paeonies 
would be more often 

Planted in masses or beds in the flower 
garden if they did not lose their foliage just when 
the garden should be looking at its beBt. If no 
means are taken to cover the ground with some 
quick -growing plant, big blanks are the result. 
To prevent this I usually plant Y 7 erbenas 
between the Pieonies, and draw the foliage of 
the latter somewhat closely together directly 
flowering is over, as this gives the Verbenas air 
and the chance to grow away and cover the bed 
by the time the Piconies are ripe enough to be 
cut down. Of course this could not be done if 
the surface of the bed or border was never 
broken, and the mulching system adhered to. J 
append a list, selected from about thirty named 
sorts, which have been exceedingly good here 
during the past season. Candidissima ; Pure 
white guard petals, pale-primrose centre. Carnea- 
grandiflora : Delicate blush, changing to pure, 
white, incurved flower, very strong and good. 
Charles Binder : Deep-rose, very full flower- 
scented. Constance Devred: Deep-carmine, 
large flowers. Dr. Calot: Deep-rose guard 
petals, centre salmon. Festiva maxima : Pure- 
white, incurved, stained carmine on centre 
petals, strong grower, magnificent. Isabella 
Karlitzky : Carmine-rose, full centre, very fine, 
scented. Louis van Houtte : Bright purple- 
lake, strong grower, very large flowers, Haw¬ 
thorn-scented. Maria Dhour : Pale flesh colour, 
full centre, dwarf, fine and free, scented. Mad. 
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Muyssaert: Bright-rose, light centre. Mad. 
Jules C&lot; Bright-rose, chamois-yellow centre, 
scented. Paul Rubourg : Rose, very double, 
late, strong, and good. Rosamond : Rose, in¬ 
curved, strong grower, very fine flower, scented. 
Rubra triumphans: Deep-crimson, inourved, 
strong grower. Whitleyi : Single, pure white, 
large ball of golden anthers, dwarf, free, and 
the earliest of the section. J. 


SMALL GARDENS. 

In gardening, as a pursuit of pleasure, there is 
one great advantage, and that is that a small 
garden affords almost as much enjoyment to its 
owner or occupier as a large one does. In some 
respects, indeed, a small garden has the advan¬ 
tage over a large one. For instance, in a small 
garden almost every plant becomes a sort of 
personal acquaintance; it has a well-known 
history ; it came from such and such a place, or 
it was given by such a person, and so it has 
associations and a place in our memories as well 
as in the garden. Then, again, in a small garden, 
the owner can do some part, or, in some cases, 
all of the work himself, which he is not likely to 


stand much better. Under the circumstances, 
the best thing you can do is to work in a fair 
dressing of good, half-decayed manure in the 
autumn, and mix it well with the soil by digging 
it over several times. This will render it much 
more mellow, as well as able to retain moisture 
longer, and if you get your plants in early in the 
spring, I have no doubt you will be more fortu¬ 
nate next time. The Pansies would also be 
better on a lightly shaded aspect.—B. C. R. 

1106 —Treatment of Spanish Irises. 

—If you wish to have effective clumps of these 
beautiful flowers it is far better not to disturb 
them. Single bulbs make a comparatively poor 
show but a bold clump. Either of these or the 
English varieties adds greatly to the beauty of 
a garden.—A. G. Btttlf.r. 

- I have tried these in various ways, and 

have left them undisturbed for seven years in 
the same place ; but in our soil, which is rather 
heavy, but well cultivated, the bulbs have a 
tendency to degenerate after the third year. I 
therefore recommend lifting them every second 
year, or even every year. The best display and 
the finest flowers were produced from bulbs 


expensive labour, as a boy or girl will do the 
work as well as a man. If the tops are cut off 
with a knife and two or three drops of sulphuric 
acid dropped on the crown, most of the roots 
will die.—E. H. 

1105.— Lime and soil. — Lime, whether freshly 
slaked or not, is always useful to land deficient in lime ; 
but when used for the purpose of killing slugs or insects, 
it is best applied in a caustic state.—E. H. 

- Unslaked lime is, of course, more powerful, and 

has a more marked effect; but such as has been slaked 
for some time will answer all ordinary purposes perfectly 
well, though more of it should be used than if the material 
were fresh.—B. C. R. 

1050.— Paeonies and plants for vases. 

—Pieoniea will not grow satisfactorily in the 
shade; they require sun to make them bloom. 
Foxgloves, both white, spotted, and purple, and 
Ferns will stand almost any amount of shade, 
as will also Aquilegias, some of the modern 
forms of which are very beautiful. “Percy 
Evans ” does not state the size of the vases in 
which flowering plants are to be placed, nor 
whether they are in a sunny aspect. Well- 
grown Fuchsias of a considerable size look well 
in vases with Tuberous Begonias surrounding 
them—for instance, a dark-crimson Fuchsia, 



Of r Kbadbrs’ IiiLUii rations : A workman’s cottage and garden. Engraved for Oardkni.mq Illictkatkd from a photograph sent by 

Mr. J. Pratt, Ilersham, Walton-on-Thames. 


do when the place is large, and many workmen 
are to be seen in it. It is the work done by 
your own hands which gives special pleasure. 
Nothing else can equal that, neither the pride 
of possession nor the variety of fresh acquisi¬ 
tions. The poor woman who nurses her few 
pot-plants of “Geraniums ” and Fuchsias, dust¬ 
ing them, watering them, and turning them 
about every day, probably enjoys her gardening 
more than the rich lady who walks through her 
conservatory filled with stately plants, about 
which she knows very little more than the 
names, if she knows as much as that. The 
annexed illustration gives a good idea of a well- 
managed small garden. The cottage and green¬ 
house were both built by the occupier, Mr. J. 
Pratt, and that the plants around and on the 
cottage are tended with care and success by 
himself is evident, this being one of the many 
cases that may be seen in this country, especially 
in its southern portions, of the good effect pro¬ 
duced by a well-managed small garden. 


1076.— Bedding plants dying.— Pansios 
frequently go off in hot, dry weather, such as we 
had quite recently, in light soil and a warm, 
sunny situation, espeoially if planted late. On 
moist and comparative^ heavy ground they 
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planted last year late in the autnmn. They also 
succeed better when planted in the lightest soil 
we have.—J. D. E. 

- It is not necessary to take up these Irises every 

year, unless for the purpose of increasing stock, and every 
two years will be often enough for this purpose, and for 
rearranging the beds.—E. H. 

1116.— Destroying Horse-radish.— This is very 
difficult to eradioate ; but no plant can continue to exist 
if it is not allowed to grow above ground. The Dutch 
hoe, or any other hoe, will destroy it in time ; or a9 soon 
the plants appear they may be forked out. Poisonous 
weed-killers might injure the roots of the Apple-tree.— 
J. D. E. 

- This is one of the worst plants to eradi¬ 
cate from a garden, but it cannot bear persistent 
beheading. I generally And it better to let the 
leaves grow till they are large enough to afford 
a good handhold, and then after a shower, 
when the land is soft, pull them up. This brings 
away a good length of the root-stem and stays 
progress for some time. This will grow again, 
of coarse, but they get weaker, and will in the 
course of years disappear.—E. H. 

1102 — Plantains, &c., on lawns.— 

There is no better or surer way of getting rid of 
these than persistently digging them out with 
an instrument called a weed-extractor, which 
may be purchased from any ironmonger for 
about Is. 4d. There is no necessity to employ 


with white Begonias, with which blue Lobelia 
may be alternated ; or a white or pink 
Fuchsia, with scarlet Begonias drooping round 
it, and Nierembergia gracilis ; or large plants 
of Zonal Pelargoniums of a handsome kind, 
edged with a Sedum to suit its tint; or even 
white or cream Tea-Roses in pots, which should 
be sunk to the rim in the soil, and changed 
when out of bloom, and edged with Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoninms with large, clear, pink double 
flowers, and small plants of dark Heliotrope. 
Plants in vases require good soil and careful 
staking, if exposed to high winds ; with plenty of 
water, too, and then liqnid-manure once a week, 
if in a confined space. Soot-water will suit 
them, or any other ordinary liquid-manure ; but 
it must not be allowed to clog the surface of the 
soil, which should be occasionally top-dressed 
with a mixture of leaf-mould, a little soot, and 
sand. All plants used for vases so late as this 
should have been well grown in pots beforehand, 
and turned out of them without much disturb¬ 
ance of their roots.—J. L. R. 

1126.—Are ashes good in stiff land ? 

—Certainly ashes are very useful for breaking 
up heavy soils, and if plenty of good manure is 
added capital crops may be obtained. When I 
first set loot in ray last garden I found that it 
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consisted of a heavy yellow clay, out of which 
it waa difficult to draw a spade i bat by using 
all my house ashes for about three years, adding 
from time to time a load or two of good manure, 
road-sweepings, sand, and peat, I so far im¬ 
proved the earth that I could not only grow 
abundance of flowers, but I was able to pass 
the greater part of the earth through a coarse 
sieve, and thus get rid of all obstinate lumps of 
clay which remained. After this my garden 
excelled those of most, if not all, of my neigh¬ 
bours ; but the labour of getting such soil into 
working order was enormous.—A. G. Butt.br. 


—— I should have thought there could have 
been but one answer to this question—viz.. Yes. 
I have always understood that there was nothing 
better than ashes to lighten and ameliorate heavy 
soil, and have carried the theory into practice 
rather extensively, and, so far, always with good 
results. Of course, there are ashes and ashes, 
those made from coke or certain descriptions of 
coal, especially if burnt in close furnaces, being 
vastly inferior to good coal-ashes from an open 
grate, as they contain a lot of sulphur and other 
injurious substances. My garden consists of 
very heavy soil, and it is not the first of the 
same nature I have had to deal with ; yet the 
whole of the house ashes go on to it, and I wish 
I had ten times as many. But I do not put them 
on in lumps, as you seem to do, but mix them 
well with the soil when trenching or digging, 
particularly in the autumn ; and in this way 
they do a lot of good, if only by rendering the 
ground porous and letting in the air. Fresh 
ashes will, I know, injure or even kill small or 
tender seedling plants if applied too freely on 
the surface, but so will superphosphate of lime, 
8oot, guano, or almost any other manure, if 
applied injudiciously or in excessive quantities. 
There is a right and a wrong way of using every¬ 
thing, and you seem to have taken the latter; 
but you must blame yourself and not the 
material, which is an excellent one.—B. C. R. 


1056. — Peeonies In the shade, etc. — ■ 
Yes, these will grow in the shade of Lime-trees, 

{ nrovided they have good soil at their roots. I have some 
arge tufts that flower regularly every year, and these are 
shaded by a large Elm-tree, whilst the ground, s full of 
the tree roots. Qive them good soil for a start, and after¬ 
wards annually top-dress them, and their suooess is 
assured.—A. H. 

Wallflowers every year.— Those who 
care to get the best return from their garden 
should not, at this season, neglect to provide a 
stock of young Wallflowers. After the past 
winter the most delightful thing we had was a 
splendid bank of some thousand plants of Wall¬ 
flowers. They grew on a bank of Hollies facing 
due east, and to cover the ground between the 
young trees we planted Wallflowers last summer. 
They grew well till autumn, and then came down 
the bitter frost at the end of November which 
killed so many evergreens. They suffered, but 
struggled through the six months’ winter, and 
then, in May and June, late as the season was, 
gave one of the finest pictures we have ever seen 
in the garden, the flowers being larger than the 
average market flowers, the bloom most effective 
and long-continuing. All who have gardens 
should raise some Wallflowers in the early 
summer, or procure plenty of young plants 
towards the end of summer, or early in autumn, 
to cover naked beds or earth among newly- 

E lanted shrubs, or in some way to grow this 
nest of our hardy spring flowers. The Wall¬ 
flower always thrives best in clayey or heavy soils, 
but does not fail to grow in any other. There are 
a good many varieties, but the old common dark 
market kind is as good as any. The best of the 
yellow ones are fine, but we do not oare much 
about the dwarf yellows. The Wallflower is 
handsomest as a bold, vigorous plant which we 
can get long Bhoots from. The sulphur-coloured 
kind we tried in quantity ; it is very pretty, but 
has no scent. The double German kinds we 
dislike. They are heavy, lpmpy, malformed 
things, not half as handsome as the common 
W allflower.— Field. 


1047.— Rhubarb-wine. —To every gallon of Rhu¬ 
barb, whloh must be out up, allow one gallon of oold 
water. Let it stand ten days, stirring it every day, and 
removing the scum; then strain it, and add 4 lb. of pre¬ 
serving sugar and 1 oz. of Ginger to eaoh gallon, and put 
in thebarrel the next day.—E. L. M. 0. 


Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad 
ktfiee for engraving any suggestive or beautiful oho 


receive for engraving any 
graphs qf plants or gart' 
a pictureeqw character. 



FRUIT. 

SYRINGING GRAPES AND OTHER 
FRUITS. 

During the heat of summer it is well‘nigh 
impossible to givegrowing crops of fruit, whether 
they be under glass or in the open air, too much 
water, for if the heat is sufficient they will 
evaporate through healthy foliage a large amount 
of it, and great care is necessary in keeping the 
roots abundantly supplied, for any lack of 
moisture will cause the foliage to droop under 
bright sunshine, and then red-spider, and other 
pests that are induced by drought, come on, and 
they are not so easily got rid of. One of the 
first things to fly to when drooping foliage 
prevails is the syringe, and a good shower-bath 
overhead soon revives the leaves; but this 
damping should be followed by a thorough 
Boaking of water to the roots, enough to reach 
the lowest of them before the sun acts on the 
leaves again, for healthy foliage of fruit-trees 
ought never to flag under any heat we get in 
this country if the roots are healthy, and there 
is enough moisture in the soil for their needs. 
The following is the plan I adopt with regard to 
overhead syringing. 

Vinks.— Syringe the rods with tepid water 
when the house is started for forcing, as soon as 
the sun’s rays begin to decline, and the house is 
shut up with a good, brisk heat, and this is con¬ 
tinued, on bright days, up to the time the 
bunches are in flower, when the atmosphere is 
kept rather drier, merely damping the paths 
and any dry spaces to create a moist, genial at¬ 
mosphere. This, also, is continued until the 
Grapes are ready for thinning; but after this 
is performed I give the Vines overhead a 
thorough drenching with the syringe after a 
bright day, so as to make the leaves quite clean, 
ana thoroughly wash out every small berry, old 
bloom, Ac.; but after this has been repeated 
two or three times I use the syringe no more, 
as it must be very much cleaner water than I 
can get if it does not spoil the beautiful 
bloom of the Grape, and probably leave 
some unsightly marks on the berries as well. 
In the place of overhead syringing I use 
a good deal more water in damping the 
floors, side-walls, stages, Ac.—in fact, every 
dry spot in the house—and shut up with a good 
lot of solar heat, and then in half an hour the 
whole interior of the structure is like a vapour- 
bath. This is continued until the berries begin 
to change colour, when a drier atmosphere and 
more ventilation are necessary to ensure high 
finish. 

Peaches and Nectarines under glass or on 
open walls are very liable to red-spider, and 
after the fruit is set a good drenching with the 
syringe or garden-engine is of the greatest bene¬ 
fit in dislodging green or black-fly and keeping 
red-spider from getting a footing. Care should be 
taken to have clean water after the fruit gets half 
grown, but in the early stages of growth I find 
a little soft-soap dissolved m the water one of 
the best of things for promoting clean, healthy 
growth. 

Cherries are very liable to the attacks of 
black-fly, Mid after the fruit is set the garden- 
engine, or syringe may be vigorously plied on 
them with good results. Soap-suds diluted with 
clear water make a good wash, as it is just after 
the fruit is set that the attacks of fly are most 
troublesome, and a few copious drenohings then 
act beneficially in more ways than one, as the 
abundant blossom of Cherries when the fruit is 
set needs a good deal of washing to get the fruit 
cleared of it, but they swell at a great pace, with 
plenty of washing, and the roots get the benefit 
of all the water that reaches the soil. 

Plums are not so much affected by fly as 
Cherries, but a few thorough good washings to 
dislodge all half-set fruits and cleanse the foliage 
of dust is a great help, and if any signs of scale, 
American Blight, Ac., appear on the bark of any 
kind of fruit-tree, ply the syringe freely, and 
they will be greatly checked, if not entirely 
cleared off. J. G. H. 

1075.— Roof for a vinery.— Bars of the 
size mentioned (4 inches by 2£ inches) would be 
very heavy unless the squares of glass were un¬ 
usually wide—18 inches or more. With a good 
stout purline (T-iron is best) along the middle, 
3-inch by 2-inch or 3£-inoh by l£-inoh bars 
would carry any glass up to 18 inches wide 


nioely; or you might have a stout rafter, say 
5 inches by 2 inches, every 4 feet or 5 feet, when 
3-inch by l£-inch sash-bars, with an angle or 
T-iron across in two places, and if screwed to 
each bar, this would be quite strong enough.— 
Bk C. R. 

1071. —Mildewed Grapes. —When I 
first began Grape growing, I was very much 
out of heart with the mildew. I had it three 
years in succession, and applied all the known 
remedies, but without effect. At last a jobbing 
gardener told me that he had several times 
completely stopped it in the following manner : 
Shut the house up close, then take some lumps of 
fresh lime, place them along the floor of the house, 
then have ready a pot of water, and a good 
supply of powdered sulphur; water the lime 
till it becomes hot, and begins to emit a dense 
steam, then throw sulphur upon the lime, and 
continue to do so till it actually takes fire. 
When you find that you cannot remain in the 
house and live, extinguish the burning sulphur 
by pouring water upon it. Let the house remain 
close until the morning ; this I did with mine, 
and with the most perfect success. I have 
not since had a recurrence of it, and the foliage 
was not even yellowed.—A. S. 

- About eighteen years ago I took 

possession of the house in which I now 
live. In the garden there is a green¬ 
house without fire • heat, in which there 
are two Black Hamburgh Vines, having their 
branches trained under the roof. For the 
first two years of my occupation these Vines 
fell into much the same condition as those 
described by “ Anxious,” and I found that it 
arose from there being no drainage to the 
border. Having remedied this, by trenching 
round the roots to a depth of about 3 feet, ana 
filling the lower part of the excavation with 
large flinty rubble, and the upper half with 
ordinary garden-soil, I have not since had the 
slightest recurrence of mildew; and at this 
moment these Vines are bearing a large and 
perfectly healthy crop of Grapes. I don’t 
suppose there would be any objection to 
'* Anxious ” draining his border now, should he 
think of doing so.—J. M., South Hants. 

1078.— Black Ourrants diseased.— 
The Black Currant-buBhes are attacked by the 
Black Currant mite (Phytoptus ribia), a very 
small long mite, invisible to the naked eye. If 
you cut one of the buds open and examine it 
with a strong magnifying-glass you will see the 
mites, which are quite white, crawling about 
among the unopened leaves. They suck the 
juices out of the young leaves, which prevents 
them growing, and in consequence the buds never 
open. The safest plan to adopt is to destroy the 
bushes which are infested and plant new ones, 
taking care to remove all dead leaves and other 
rubbish which may have accumulated under the 
bushes and burn them ; or you can cut off the in¬ 
fested branches, and next spring, when pruning 
the bushes, cut them back as far as you can. 
Dress the bushes with 10 lb. of soft-soap and 
7 lb. of Quassia to 100 gallons of water, or 2 lb. 
of sulphur and 3 lb. of lime, boiled together in 
3 gallons of water. These, or very similar mites, 
cause the buds on most bushes to remain un¬ 
opened in the same way, and are the authors of 
those strange tangled masses of twigs which so 
much resemble bird’s-nests in Birch-trees, and 
are known in many places as Witches’-brooms.— 
G. S. S. 

1062. —Gooseberry - caterpillars.— The 
Gooseberry-bushes will certainly suffer from the 
loss of their leaves; but the fruit will ripen, 
though probably it will be smaller than it would 
otherwise have been. There are two kinds of 
Gooseberry-caterpillara—one the caterpillar of 
the magpie or Gooseberry-moth (Abraxus grossu- 
lariata), the other the grub of the Gooseberry- 
sawfly (Nematus ribeBi). The former, when it is 
fully grown, becomes a chrysalis in a thin web, 
which it spins in the folds of a dead leaf on 
Palms, Ac. In the winter all dead leaves under or 
still hanging on the bushes should be removed. 
The grub of the sawfly makes a thin, papery 
kind of cocoon in the ground. Often several 
are made close together, so that they form a 
mass of considerable size. A very good plan is 
to remove the soil to the depth of 3 inches from 
under the bushes, and burn it or bury it a foot 
or so below the surface. If this is properly done, 
the bushes ought to be free from this pest the 
next year, unless the parent sawflies come from 
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the garden of some neighbour. \V hichever insect 
attacks the bushes, the caterpillars or grubs may 
be killed by the same means—namely, by hand¬ 
picking, or shaking them oil, and killing them on 
the ground with tne back of a spade. Syringe 
with a wash of 12 lb. of soft-soap, the extract 
from 5 lb. of Quassia-chips, and 100 gallons of 
water ; or 3 gallons of warm soapsuds, half-a- 

S ound of soda, half-a-pound of salt, and a 
amiful of soot. In either case the bushes 
should be syringed clean about an hour after¬ 
wards. Dusting the bushes, when the leaves 
are wet, with powdered quicklime, sulphur, or 
soot may also be tried,—G. S. S. 

1080.— Unfruitful Strawberries.— No 
doubt the treatment has been too liberal, as 
you suggest. The manure should have been 
well mixed with the soil when trenching, not 
placed in a solid layer, and the top-dressing of 
cow-dung in May, as well as the liquid-manure, 


cropping. The best way to destroy red-spider 
is to paint the hot-water pipes with flowers of 
sulphur, dissolved in soft-soapy water made of 
the consistency of paint. Heat the pipes until 
they are almost too hot to place the hand upon 
them, and if the house is shut up early in the 
afternoon, the fumes from the sulphur in the 
highly heated atmosphere will kill the spider ; 
but it has to be repeated three times, at intervals 
of a week, to quite destroy it. The sulphur 
might be injurious to tender-leaved plants. My 
houses are free from plants when the pipes are 
sulphured. Syringing the Vines when the Grapes 
are colouring would take the bloom from the 
berries and spoil the look of them. I never 
syringe my Vines at any time ; but no good 
Grape grower would syringe them after they had 
stoned.—J. D. E. 

- The Grape which cracks bo badly is pro¬ 
bably Madreafield Court Muscat, and under 


soil; and even when well supplied with water 
the ant of good soil causes the leaves to become 
yellow near the base and to drop off. The plants 
are quite hardy, and it is very much better to 
plant them out in the open garden, where they 
arc much more effective than confined in pots. 
—J. D. E. 


YOUNG RODS ON OLD VINES. 

The plan of running up young rods to replace 
the old ones was described to me a few days 
back as one of the latest inventions that was to 
cure all the ills that Vines are heir to; but 
really the plan is as old as the hills. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is a very good plan, and one that I often 
wonder is not more generally adopted, as there 
is not the slightest doubt about young rods pro¬ 
ducing the finest and most plentiful supply of 
j bunches, for even with very free cropping 
Grapes, such as the Black Hamburgh, Musca¬ 
dines, and others of that type, the 
old spurs get so knotty that they not 
only form a very convenient shelter 
for insect pests, but the bunches 
produced are not so tine as those on 
younger rods, and I find it decidedly 
- v advantageous to run up a few young 
C-C'v \ canes in every vinery I have each 
season, so that an equal number may 
be removed at the following winter s 
V- 4 pruning, and with several varieties of 

Grapes such as Barbarossa, it is 
absolutely necessary to have young 
rods if a crop of fruit is to be secured 
all over the house, and I am sure 
that many amateurs would greatly 
: r J invigorate their Vines by training in 
^ young rods at the base, and cutting 
off all fruitless spurs to give the 
necessary light to the young growths, 
so that they may get properly ripened 
early in the Beason, for I am often 
struck with the fact that in many 
of the amateurs’ vineries I look into 
there are plenty of good bunches at 
the top of the house, where the 
youngest wood is to be found, 
but very few and small ones at the bottom 
of the rafters; while in vineries where the plan 
of having young rods always coming on to 
replace the old is adopted, the lower part of the 
rafters are as heavily weighted with fruit as the 
top, and the Vines in altogether more flourishing 
a condition. J. G., Hants. 


cei tain circumstauces this fine Grape docs crack. 
There is, probably, more than one cause which 
influences cracking. Close stopping has some¬ 
thing to do with it ; deficient ventilation, espe¬ 
cially early^in the morning, or heavy rains after 
a dry time just os the Grapes begin to colour, 
will sometimes cause the berries to split. The 
best remedy is uot to allow the borders to get 
dry in the early stages of growth, and not to 
water after stoning ; to allow more freedom to 
the lateral growth than is common with Black 
Hamburgh ; and give ventilation by six o’clock 
in the morning in sufficient quantities to dry 
up any moisture in the atmosphere which may 
have accumulated during the night. If the 
glazing of the house is very close leave a little 
air on all night, at any rate. As soon as colour¬ 
ing begins there must be no stuffiness in the 
house night or day. It often happens that red- 
spider on Vines may be caused by deficient ven¬ 
tilation. Of course, Grapes cannot be forced 
with the lights always open, but stout, vigorous 
foliage is the best antidote to red-spider, and 
judicious ventilation has much to do with their 
production. Sponge the leaves with clean 
water.—E. H. 

1117.—Cutting off Strawberry-runners,— 
The runners certainly have a tendency to exhaust the 
plants, and would also, to a certain extent, cause the fruit 
to deteriorate. If the runners are not wanted for plants 
next season, it will be much better to cut them oft. This 
will improve the vigour of the plants, and also, to the same 
extent, improve the quality of the fruit.—J. D. E. 

- If time can be found for the work it is 

always advisable to cub runners off from bearing 
plants, provided young plants are not required 
to make new beds, and, even in the latter case, 
only those required for new plantations should 
be left. As the runners spring directly from 
the old plants they must remain until they 
become independent, and, on their own roots 
they must, therefore, to a certain extent, draw 
nourishment from the fruit.—E. H. 

1101.— Uses of Bldeisberrles.-One use made of 
these berries is to dry theta, in the same way as grocers’ 
Currants, and in the winter time'to mix them with the 
soft food supplied to soft-billed birds, such as blackbirds, 
thrushes, and the fruiteating warblers.—A. O. Bctlkr. 


HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 


CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

Wild Grasses. 

I think that wild Grasses should be much more 
extensively employed in indoor floral decora¬ 
tions than they are, for not even the most delicate 
greenhouse or stove Fern-fronds will give the same 
airy look to a vase of flowers that a few spikes 
of wild Grasses will impart. During the summer 
it is a good plan to lay in a store of the different 
varieties of Grasses for use during the winter 
months when they cannot be obtained in the 
fields. In cutting them for this purpose each 
variety should be tied in separate bunches, and 
care should be taken that they are not bruised 
together, for, if this is the case, when the bunch 
is opened each spike will be found to have dried 
in its crushed position, and its form will thus 
be quite spoilt, and its value for the purposes of 
decoration will be quite destroyed. All Grasses 
should be dried iu an upright position, parti¬ 
cularly those of a drooping character. Oats, 
while still green, are also very pretty in largo 
arrangements, especially ears of the Black Oat, 
which I have but very seldom seen used ; this 
Oat forms a charming contrast to ordinary 
Grasses and Sedges, and I have constantly used 
it myself when I have been able to obtain it. 
The great value of Grasses is, that in addition 
to giving a light appearance to a vase, a large 
plume of handsome Grasses and Sedges enables 
one to dispense with many flowers. To some this 
may be no object, but to many it must be a 
matter of consideration. My attention has been 
directed to the usefulness of the bloom of the 
Ribbon Grass for mingling with flowers, and I 
can bear testimony to its utility for this pur¬ 
pose. The bloom has a silver-like lustre in 
some stages of its growth, whilst in others it 
assumes a rosy-pink tint, which is equally 
pretty. In the trumpet of a'March vase, which 
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Wild Gnutsca: QuakingGrfws ( lirizamedia), Cal’a-tail lira*} 

(Phleum pratense), Oat G rasa (. \vena), Brome Grass, &c. 


before the plants had flowered, was totally 
unnecessary. The bed being properly made, in 
the first place, nothing of tne kind is required 
until the plants have flowered and are swelling 
a fair crop, and even then I do not think much 
is wanted the first year. I should advise you to 
let the plants stand until next summer, and see 
how they behave then, bat use no more manure 
till then. If you take any runners now let it be 
from the plants that have flowered only.—• 
B. C. R. 

1125.—Grapes cracking and red- 

spider. —The variety of which the berries 
crack is probably Madreafield Court. It used to 
crack very badly with me in a house, where 
Black Hamburgh, Muscat Hamburgh, Buokland 
Sweetwater, and others do well, and have no 
cracked berries. I crop it rather heavily now, 
and this, with the border being supplied with 
less water where the roots of this variety are, 
has prevented the crackipg.almost entirely ; but 
the berries do nob colour so well w 5 th4le heavy 


1107.—Campanula losing its leaves. 

—Some of the Campanulas are vigorous-growing 
plants, and produce masses of roots, and when 
confined to a flower-pot they soon exhaust the 
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has been dressed with pink and white flowers, a 
few spikes of the Ribbon Grass bloom help to 
carry up the colour with charming effect into 
the green of the other Grasses, flowers, and 
foliage employed in its decoration. For a 
trumpet vase the graceful drooping Oat-Grass is 
best adapted. The common Horse-tail is also 
not to be passed over as it, like the Grasses, 
forms a valuable addition to floral decorations, 
and may be found growing in moist places in 
country lanes, or sandbanks by the sea. In 
Devonshire it is to be found in most lanes; while 
about Hythe, in Kent, it is very plentiful along 
the coast. The accompanying illustration shows 
some of the best of the Wild Grasses for the 
purpose of room-decoration. H. 


1103.— Destroying: moths.— A lump of 
albo-carbon (naphthaline) plaoed with the 
clothes in the drawer will kill them in time; 
benzoline has a quicker effect, but it has a more 
unpleasant smelL To keep moths out of drawers 
containing clothes a very good plan is to put one 
or two old Tobacco-pipes (well-used Brier-root 
pipes are the best) in the drawers. To destroy 
moths in carpets lay a damp sheet over the 
affected parts and iron well with a good hot 
iron. This plan kills eggs, maggots, and moths 
at onoe by driving the steam from the wetted 
sheet through the carpet.—A. G. Butler. 


little sharp sand and half-rotten stable-manure, 
and about one-third good turfy peat. Perhaps 
some other contributors will give their experience 
of this Chrysanthemum?—S. S.» Hants. 


Destruction of wasps. — It is 
scarcely too soon to say a word on this 
subject. Some years ago Mr. Peter Squire 
advised “ pulverised commercial cyanide of 
potassium ; one or two tablespoonfuls put 
into the entrance to the nest at any time of 
the day, if quietly done, disturbs not the in¬ 
gress of the wasps—never to escape again. In 
twenty-four hours every one is destroyed. ” He 
save, also, that methylated chloroform will 
effectually deal with them, but this can only be 
applied at night. Another writer has advised 
their destruction, together with hornets and 
in daytime thus: A square 
r oovered with thick paper at 
to resist wet. Cut a round I 
hole in centre of the paper, 6£ inohes in diameter. ’ 
Place the glass on three bricks over a plate filled 
with a mixture of beer and sugar, and a little 
rum. In a few hours the hand-glass will be 
crammed with them (bees seldom enter). Then 
a sulphur * match, made by dipping brown paper 
into melted brimstone, will destroy them all. 
Since adopting this plan, several traps, so as to 
be within reasonable distance of the fruit, saved 
all the fruit from their depredations from year 
to year. A ruder plan—one which I have suc¬ 
cessfully employed to destroy wasps' nests—is 
to dip a large wad of straw in a can of coal-tar, 
and drive it well into the mouth of the nest, and 
then Bprinkle tar on and round the aperture.— 
C. E., Lyme Regis. 

mo.—Manures for plants.— What I 
meant to convey was that I find it a good plan 
to keep, say, a 6-inch potful of soot and another 
of guano, both in a moist condition, as well as 
some sulphate of ammonia (though this must be 
kept dry) at hand in the greenhouse, and dis¬ 
solve a pinch or two in the water-can now and 
then, as required. The object of keeping the 
guano and soot moist is that they may dissolve 
perfectly and at once. Soot especially, if dry, 
will not mingle with the water for a long time, 
but if moist there is no trouble. A little expe¬ 
rience will soon tell one how much to use. I put 
as much soot as will just colour, not blacken, the 
water, or say a small teaspoonful to the gallon, 
or thereabouts. Of guano twice or thrice as 
much may be used, but some things, as Chrysan¬ 
themums or Dahlias, will take it much stronger 
than such tender subjects as Bouvardias or 
Heaths. Of the sulphate from a quarter to half 
an ounce to the gallon is sufficient, and thi« 
dissolves instantly even when dry.—B. C. R. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy. —This variety of Ch rysanthemum 
seems with me much more promising than last 
season, when I had a very fair plant, but, like 
many others, it was a complete failure. About 
three months ago I purchased a small plant, and 
it is now in a 6-inch pot, is about 18 in. high, and 
thriving as well as any I have in my collation. 
It is making good solid growth, one-third of the 
stem being of that dark-brown Oak colour that 
gives promise of good bloom. The potting oom- 
post consists mostly of a nicfe Mf hi fotni, with a 


LAYERING CARNATIONS. 

The routine of Carnation culture permits of 
little rest from the time that they commenoe 
growing in spring until winter, and no one will 
be thoroughly successful who does not carry 
out all the essential details of culture. They 
are now, or should be, all neatly staked and 
tied, and ready for the blooming, but even 
whilst they are in flower, there oomes the 
necessity of performing what is perhaps the 
most important matter in connection with their 
growth. I allude to the layering with a view to 
obtaining a fresh stock of strong young plants 
which alone can be thoroughly relied upon. If 
the plants have been well-grown, they will have 
strong shoots, and it follows that these will 
make good layers, and ultimately beoome 
fine plants. Among small amateur growers this 
important matter of layering is that which is 
most neglected, if, indeed, it is performed at 
all. As a rule, it is either done too late or not 
at all, and the result is, in the first case, ill- 
rooted plants which have no hold of the ground 
by the time frost sets in, and they are ultimately 
upheaved and thrown upon the surface, or the 
old plants having formed woody stems, these 
rot, Durst, or decay in various ways, and from 
a variety of causes, and, of course, the plant 
dies. A great many who suppose the Carnation 
to be tender and needing winter protection, 
have drawn their conclusions solely from the 



▲ Carnation Layer prepared and pegged down. 

above. It is the method of treatment, not the 
plant, that is at fault. Upon the strength of 
my own experience I am able to assert that even 
suoh a winter as the past one was unable to 
injure in the slightest degree strong, well-rooted 
young plants planted out into beds last Septem¬ 
ber, and left fully exposed and unprotected. 
The way to success is to have layers fit to go 
out in the month just mentioned, and these are 
only to be obtained by 

Early layering ; therefore, even whilst we 
are enjoying Carnations in bloom, it is of para¬ 
mount importance that we do not forget to 
provide for the future. It is too late to defer 
layering till the Carnations are out of flower, 
because the season is then so far advanced that 
they take longer to root, and do not then root so 
freely. By the time that these lines are in print 
it will be quite time to set about the work in 
question, and it matters not though the plants 
be in bloom—in faot, I am not sure that I shall 
not have a considerable quantity of layers put 
down upon plants that are not in bloom, as the 
shoots will be ready, and with several thousand 
layers to deal with, an early start is of still 
greater importance. I like to get the operation 
fully completed by the end of July, and then the 
layers have the whole of the month of August 
before them—a month that is usually warm, and 
always oonducive to free and abundant rooting. 
By six weeks the layers will be almost or quite 
fit for transplanting. If those that were first 
laid down are taken up about the beginning of 
the second week in September, the others can 
follow as they are ready, and planting may be 
completed by the end of the month. Of this, 
however, more will be said when the time comes. 
Concerning the manner of layering and the 
Treatment of the layers a little might be 


said. It is a simp 

performed in the hands of an expert I hud no 
difficulty in putting down 100 layers an hour 
when the plants are easily accessible. How¬ 
ever, I do not advise undue haste, because it is 
important to do the thing well, and a shoot 
well layered is almost sure to root. No doubt 
most readers know how the operation is per¬ 
formed, but I repeat it for the benefit of any 
who are inexperienced, and know not The first 
two or three pairs of leaves at the base of the 
shoot should be stripped off, and with a 
sharp knife a slanting out should be made 
on the under side of the shoot, through a 
joint, about half-way through the shoot, and 
at a place convenient for pegging it down to 
the ground (see illustration). Previous to 
pegging down, or, in fact, to operating upon the 
shoots at all, the surface-soil of the bed or bor¬ 
der, if hard or dry, should have been loosened 
and watered, and if the soil be not naturally fine 
and friable, a slight covering of fine soil had 
better be applied, upon which to peg the shoot. 
The most convenient length for pegs is from 
3 inohes to 4 inches. Tne shoots should be 
pegged down firmly and with care, so as not to 
break it at the point where it is half-severed, 
the pegging-down causing the cut to open, and 
from this tne roots proceed. After this is done 
enough soil should be used just to cover Hie 
layer at the point where it is pegged down. 
Some make regular mounds of soil before layer¬ 
ing the shoots, and afterwards cover them with 
a great depth of fine soil; but there is no need 
for it—in fact, I have always found what I may 
call shallow layering to be much the most suc¬ 
cessful. The soil that is used either for sur¬ 
facing the beds or oovering the layers cannot be 
too fine ; the finer it is the freer and better the 
root-action. If the weather be hot and dry the 
layers will be the better for a little water for a 
day or two after putting down; but they do not 
want to be overdone in this respect, as it must 
be borne in mind that they are not cuttings in 
Hie ordinary sense of the word, and they soon 


propagation. 

A.H. 


LOBELIAS FROM CUTTINGS V. SEED. 
Lobelias, both blue and white, are such useful 

{ ilants in the flower garden, that they repay a 
lttle extra attention in getting up a good stock 
of them ; and what is of equal, or really more 
importance, is to see that the plants are sturdy 
little tufts, well furnished with side shoots at 
planting out time, as it takes so long for spindly, 
drawn up plants to cover the ground, that tne 
season is, to a great extent, lost, and for this 
reason the stock of Lobelias should be taken in 
hand as early in the year as possible. For to 
ensure good sturdy plants there must be frequent 
pinching in of the growing points, and this 
all takes time; however, if this is done, each 
plant will be the exact counterpart of its 
neighbour. Give me plants raised from cut¬ 
tings ; but if you want long straggling 
growths, such as look well hanging over the 
edges of balcony or window-boxes, then go in 
for seed, as few plants are more easily in¬ 
creased by either plan, for they root readily 
from cuttings, and germinate freely from seed, 
if the following simple precautions are taken. 
First, 

From cuttings, presuming that you have a 
certain number of old plants that were potted up 
in the autumn, and all the flowering shoots cut in 
close, they will in spring be oovered with growing 
shoots each about 2 inches long. Take the re¬ 
quisite number of pots, pans, or boxes, and pre¬ 
pare them by putting rough soil at the base; then 
put some a little finer near the top of the box, 
and finish off with finely sifted soil and a coat of 
silver-sand on the surface. Water well with a 
fine rosed-pot to settle it all down firm, and then 
taking off the cuttings insert them in rows about 
2 inohes apart; set them in a warm moist house 
or frame, and water with a fine-rosed pot, 
sprinkling them slightly every day. They will 
soon grow away freely, and at least 90 per 
cent, will make good plants. They may 
be grown on in either very small pots or boxes, 
or u a very large stock is required planted out 
in frames; but the one thing to aim at is a 
sturdy growth, that can only be insured by 
growing slowly' in a cool temperature, with 
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plenty of air, and the moat expedition* plan of 
■topping the shoots is to go over them fre¬ 
quently with a pair of scissors, clipping off every 
vestige of flowering-points, so that they never 

S roduce any flowers before bedding out, but are 
ense tufts of growing shoots, that quickly 
develop into flowers when planted out. The 
darkest blues and the clearest whites with large, 
bold flowers, that keep close to the soil all the 
season, are the kinds in most favour. After 
they are rooted the cooler they are kept, so 
long as they are free from frost, the better, as 
few plants are sooner spoilt by over-much 
artificial heat. 

From seed there is little difficulty in getting 
a stock, as the seed germinates very freely, but 
some care is necessary in sowing it, as it is so 
very minute. The best plan is to prepare pots 
or pans the same as for cuttings, and on the 
surface place white, silver sand. Shake the seed 
on as evenly as possible ; a dusting of dry sand 
over the seed will be all the covering it needs. A 
very fine-rosed pot must be used for watering, 
or the seed is liable to be floated off the surface 
and lost. Cover the mouth of the pot or pan with 
a bell-glass or sheet of clear glass, laid on until 
the seedlings are observed ; then gradually ex¬ 
pose them to the air and set near the glass ; 
but great care is necessary that the surface soil 
does not get dry or be exposed to strong sunshine 
until the seedlings are hardened off enough to 
bear it. As soon as they can be handled, they 
must be pricked off into boxes or pots, and 
treated the same as those raised from cuttings, 
but the growth is not so compact, although 
some kinds are much dwarfer than others. 
Lobelia pumila oompacta makes very dense 
dwarf tuifts with fine, bold flowers, and L. 
Snowflake is one of the best of the white varie¬ 
ties. J. O. H. 


1160.—Ripening’ Tomatoes.— Will someone kindly 
say what is the beet way to ripen Tomatoes ? Are they to 
be left on the plant to ripen, or must they be ploked off 
and ripened in the sun ? I have been told to piok off the 
fruit and cover them with sawdust to ripen. Is this a good 
plan ?— F. H. Brown. 

1167. — Aquilegiaa from seed.— 1 have raised a 
nice lot of plants of Aquilegia chrysantha, also A. cosralea. 
from seed, and they are now 2 inches high. How should 
they be treated at this stage ? Will they do pricked out 
in beds, or potted singly? Will they stand the winter 
outdoors ?—Ulbx. 

1168. —Best early Turnip, dfco.—Will someone 
kindly say which early Turnip is the best? Mine are very 
poor, tough, and bad ; in fact, uneatable. They are Early 
Dutch. Ought they to have been watered during the dry 
weather, and also what vegetables in general require 
watering In dry weather?—T. Z 

1160.— Holly from berries. — Having raised a 
quantity of plants, now 1 Inch high, from berriea of Varie¬ 
gated and Golden Holly. Should they be now trans- 

E Unted, or remain until autumn? How long will it be 
efore these reach 6 inches high? Will they become varie¬ 
gated ? They are now plain green ?—U lrx. 

1170.— Pruning a Marech&l Nlel Rose.— It 
would be uaeful if "P. U.” (see Gardhnino, July 11th, 
page 246, for answer 1007) would explain in what way 
young shoots of thia Roae made after flowering are next 
to useless, as it is oontrary to my experience altogether 
for the late growth to flower better than that made earlier 
in the year T— J. O. G. 

1171.— Begonias becoming spotted.— My seed¬ 
ling Begonias, sown in March, and potted in S-inoh pots, 
have done well till last month. They are now beginning 
to look rusty, with, in some oases, small black spots. They 
are in a greenhouse temperature, averaging about 70 degs. 
Will someone kindly tell me the cause and remedy ?— 
Rev. H. A. Milton. 

1172.—Cutting Asparagus.—I have three Aspara¬ 
gus beds, 60 feet long and 4 feet wide. Each bed has been 

S anted eight or ten yean ago. The greater number of 
e plants produce splendid " grass," but there are some 
plants, apparently eelf-sown seedlings, one and two yean 
old, and also a few plants of weak growth. My gardener 
says these seedlings and weak ones should be left to grow 
on naturally from the lint start in spring till autumn. I 
hold all growth, large and small, should be continually out 
when 4 or 5 inohee nigh until the 20th of June; after that 
all to be left to grow for remainder of season. Which is 
the proper course—the gardener's or mine?— Kklly. 


BULBS FOB OORRBSPON DHNTS. 

Questions.- Qsaris end answers are inserted in 
GaaoBNixe free of ehssrge if oorrespondentofollow the rulet 
here laid doom for Hunt guidance. AU eommumootions 
for insertion should bo nearly and oondsety «oritton on 
one tide of the paper only, and oddreseed to the Bonos of 
OAsmnrore, 57, Southampton-strcet, Covent-garden, Lon- 
Son. Letters on butineee should be eent to the Pusushrx. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may detire to be need in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
thould be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents thould boar 
in mind that , at Gaaonrara has tobe sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
c om m unicatio ns. 

Answers (which, with the enoeptien of sueh as oasmot 
well be classified, wRl be found in their diferent depeart- 
meats) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
o Wipe us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit , the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several anstoers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their ecsperienee is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Qasdssuis 
should Mention the number in which they appeared. 

1168. - Pansies In a frame.— Will someone please 
to tell me how to winter Pansies in a frame, and the 
general treatment required ?—A. B. O. 

1169. —"Blight" on China Asters.—I have a 
number of my China Asters oovered with a black "blight" 
which shrivels up the centres and leaves. Will r 
kindly state a remedy ?—T. 

1100.— Propagating a Orassula.— Will someone 
kindly tell toe the best way to propagate a Orassula, and 
also what time of the year it should be done? I hare one 
now just coming into blossom.— E. L. M. C. 

1161.—Iceland Popples.—Ia It too late to sow seed of 
Iceland Poppies, Intended to be planted out and flower next 
spring? If not, please state best treatment after the seeds 
are up? Locality, Durham.—Rsv. H. A. Milton. 

1101— Files In a room.—Will someone kindly 
reoommend me any plan for keeping flies off a large mirror 
In a room? I And fly-papers useless, and I have tried 
washing the mirror and frame with a decoction of Garlic, 
bat to no purpose— Flt. 

1163.—Sowing perennials.—Will someone please 
to tell me what are the beat perennials to sow in boat or 
open ground now and in August, to be kept as seedlings 
to plant out next spring, and the beet treatment of snob ? 
Locality, Durham.— Rsv. H. A. Milton. 

1164 — Ollanthus Damplerl from seed. — I 
have raised a plant of this from seed now 4 inches high. 
Can I bloom it in a oold greenhouse thia season, and is it 
possible to do so outdoors In a sheltered place?— Ulrx. 

1166. — Treatment of a white - flowered 
Cactus.— 1 have three floe plants of this Cactus in a 
oonservatory, but cannot get them to flower. I kept them 
dry from November till February. After that date I gave 
a moderate supply of water, and plaoed the pots in a warm 
aspect in the oonservatory. The plants are throwing out 
leaves, but give no sign of a flower. Thia is the third 
year 1 have had them, and though oarefully hcndled, I do 
not soo^eed with them. 

”1 



1178.—Bosh Apple and Pear-trees. — la 
November, 1888, I planted about thirty Pear and Apple- 
bush-trees. They had some fruit last year, and this year 
some of them are loaded. I planted them oarefully, first 
making a large hole two feet deep, putting six inohes of 
briok rubbish at the bottom, then about the same quantity 
of top epit of meadow, ohopped, then filled up with about an 
equal part of old horse-manure and garden-soil, into whioh 
the trees were plented. They have grown vigorously, and 
now the shoots are ran up from two to three feet. I want 
to keep them muoh lower. Would someone kindly say if 
the shoots should now be shortened, or what ought to be 
done, and when?—R. M. R. 

1174 . —Begonia-buds falling off, Ac.—will 
someone please to explain the cause of my Begonia-buds 
falling ofx? Until this year I have been very suooessful 
with them ; but this season—part of them—the buds fall 
off Just as they are about to expand, and the leaves curl 
up. I thought perhaps it was the green-fly, as I have 
been able to find one or two oooasionaily; but I think it 
must be the unhealthy state of the pUnts that oauses 
the green-fly. The other part of the plants are as healthy 
as it Is possible to be, ana all have oeen treated exactly 
alike. I have given them a little extra manure this year; 
but do not think this oan be the oause, and have been 
very careful in the watering of them.— South Stafford- 
shirr. 

1175. —A fresh water aquarium.— I have a 
•mall fresh-water aquarium—width 2 feet; depth 15 Inches. 
It Is two-thirds filled with water, and in the water 
two months ago I plaoed three plants of VaUlsneria 
spiralis, one Aponogeton (in a pot), and another good-sised 
j plant very muoh like Chara vulgaris; they are all growing 
fast. There are also six snails In three kinds—two of each. 
There is also a small weed on the top of the water, looking 
something like Stonecrop. The surfaoe of the water has a 
sort of film on it, and is oovered with air bubbles. What 
I wish to know is whether the existing state of things is 
satisfactory, and whether I oan put three gold-fish in as 
well ? Of course, I wish to be sble to manege without 
changing the water.—L. 8. 


* To the fottoicing queries brief editorial replies 
ere given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1176. —Rhodolela Champion! (Enquirer).—! do 
not know the flower of this plant, never haring seen it. 
The plant in growth somewhat resembles the Camellia; 
but it appears to be very shy in producing its blooms. Is 
oomes from Hong-Kong.—J. J. 

1177. — American Aloes {J. Benncty— I cannot 
answer the questions you ask, neither oan I quote you 
names of kinds to grow. Both are nearly allied, bat yet 
so different. Let me know which yoa mean, and I will 
then comply with your request.—J. J. 

1178. — CeanothusGlolre de Versailles (G.D.y 
—Yes, this is an excellent plant for a wall. It bears 
beautiful trusses of flowers of a lavender colour, and these 
can be out without hesitation, as it will oause the shoots 
to break out again, and flower later on in the season. 

1179. —Dendroblum infundibulum (D. M.y— 
Yes, you may grow the plants oool, and keep them oool 
when at rest. 11 the bulbs are short and somewhat stout 
they have been growing at some altitude, and require to 
be plaoed in a low temperature. I am quite aware it is 
one of the black-haired section; but all of these do 
not require hot treatment. You seem to ignore the foot 
I that oool Orohids are found in Aria as well as In America. 

—M. B. 


1180 . -Liquid-manure for Leeks (£. H. S.y— 
For this purpose liquid manure from guano is equal, if not 
superior, to all other*, and is easily made, cleanly In its 
application and rapid in its operation. Use it weak and 
often—say plaoe two pounds of guano in a barrel (86 
gallons) of water and soak the Leeks well with tide once a 
week. 

1181. — Fruit-trees for north and west walls 
(Fall-trees).—On the north wall plant Morello Cherries 
and Plums with a May Duke Cherry or two, filling up the 
epeoes between with Red and White Currants. Pears will 
do well on the west aspect as also will Plums and early 
kinds of Cherries. Plant at the end of Ootober and early 
in November. 

1182— Oreen tops of Peas for soups and 
flavouring (Old Peaty.— Ye*, anyone who has spare 
seeds of Peas may turn them to good acoount by sowing 
them thlokly in boxes under glass in a little warmth, in 
suooession during autumn and winter. The young tops 
should be out off for use when they are about 4 Inohee or 
5 inohes high. 

1183. —St. John’s Bread ( S. J.).—This enquirer 
aeks what the plant sold under this name is? The plant 
in question is a native of the Mediterranean district, and 
the fruits are supposed to be the Locusts whioh supported 
"John" in the wilderness. They sre imported for cattle 
feeding. The plant forms a small tree, attaining a height 
of 15 feet to 20 feet.—J. J. 

1184. — The broad - bordered Bee • Hawk 
Sphinx (T. Jefferyiy— The inseot you enoloee is not a 
bee, and it is not in any way injurious to your plants. 
Having seen one you probably may have many more. 
You should make some of your entomologtoal friends 
acquainted with the fact. If not oaught in the perfect 
state the caterpillars may be found later in the season 
feeding upon the common Honeytuokle.—J. J. 

1185. — Oool-hoose Orchids (W. By—The follow¬ 
ing dozen kinds you will not fall with, and you may even 
Indulge in the fashionable craze for Slipper Orchids: 
Oypripsdium villosum, insigne, Harrislanum; Maxillaria 
grandiflora, Odontogloesum orispum and triurapbans; 
Sophronitis grandiflora; Pllnmna fragrans; Oncidium 
tigrinum and varicosum, Epidendram vitellinum majus, 
and Ada aurantiaoa.—M. B. 

1186. — Treatment of young Ferns ( R. B.C.y— 
The seedlings should now be pricked out in clumps of six 
to a dozen together into other pots and pans, as they are 
presumably too small at present to be potted separately. 
As they gain in strength use a little loam in the potting 
compost, Increasing the quantity as the plants get larger 
for all robust kinds, as Pteris, Ac. After each removal into 
larger pots they must be kept close for some days till 
established. 

1187. — Mignonette for winter-flowering 
(Reseda).— Seed of this should be town now without delay 
in the pots in which the plants are to flower. 5 or flinch 

S ots are good rises to use. These should be drained and 
lied with a compost consisting of loam and a little leaf- 
mould, well-rotted oow-manure, and a sprinkling of sand 
and lime-rubbish. The pots should then be plaoed In a 
oool and airy frame, and in due time be transfeired to the 
greenhouse. 

1188. -Tbe Lion’s-e&r (Leonotls Leonurus) 
( W. B. J.) is a free-growing, beautiful plant. It is ea»ily 
grown, and makes a good plant for late blooming in the 
greenhouse; but tbe shoots should not be stopped afU r 
the end of the present month. Drain well, as it likes an 
abundance of water. Pot in good loam. Grow in the 
open air during summer; but do not let the plants suffer 
for want of water, and remove to the greenhouse towards 
the end of August.—J. J. 

1189.— Agathroa OCBleatis f/LC.X—This lathe name 
of the blue flower sent, and it is frequently called the 
Blue Marguerite. It is a very beautiful old plant, and 
may be increased by cuttings in spring. The soil should 
be loam and leal-mould made sandy, and It may be planted 
outdoors in the summer time in well drained pots. This 
also is necessary in the winter months, as I have observed 
the plant frequently suffers from inattention through tbe 
winter months.—J. J. 

1190. -Herb Paris (Paris qaadrlfolla) (J. 
Samptony— This Is one of the prettiest of our native 
plants; but it has a somewhat doubtful reputation, as Its 
berries are reputed to be poisonous. I am glad you have 
not disturbed the roots. The plant la somewhat local in 
England, although It is found in the moist, shsdy woods of 
many parts of tne country; but it appears to be quite 
! banished from the oountiee of Devon and Cornwall, nor is 
It found in Ireland.—J. J. 


lieu— Bryophyllum oalyoixmxn (T. J. P.y— 
This is the name of the plant you send. I am not aware 
of its being applied to any use. It produces young plants 
from the indentations of the leaves, and I used to grow 
these for tbe mediae! students to have at their lectures. 
The plant is a supposed native of the Mauritius, and it 
requires slight warmth in winter. A temperature of about 
60 degs. to 85 degs. in summer, and 60 degs. to 60 degs. In 
winter keeps it in good order.—J. J. 

1192— Stapell&s (Arum).—Yee, these are extra¬ 
ordinary and beautiful plants, whioh used to be largely 
grown when I was a boy, and I have hopes of again earing 
them popular. They should be plaoed upon a shelf in the 
greenhouse, and may be set Into a similar position in a 
ary stove in winter; the soil should be a little loam and 
broken briok rubbish. I oan not here quote names, so 
many have been lost ta the country; but I will write a 
little article upon these plants shortly, and will then quote 
Meantime, get any you oan find.—J. J. 


1193 — Platyoodon grandlflorum (J. r.).—This 
is the of your beautiful flower. I had not seen it 

tor many years, and at that time it was a rare plant. It is a 
native of Siberia, but I oannot say from what park Ae 
you say, it is perfectly hardy, aod you may increase it by 
division in the spring, and by cuttings in the summer 
months. These should be inserted in turfy yellow loam, 
not too heavy in texture, and be shut up tolerably olo-e 
in a handlight, shading from the direct sunlight. Also 
save all the seeds you oan, and sow these in spring. It is 
one of the moat showy plants to grow In the mixed border, 
or in the wild garden. There isa white fonnof the plant; 
but although beautiful, it Is not so taking as tbe blue 
kind.—J. J. 
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1194. —Amarantn* salloifolias (B. H.).— This is 
a beautiful plant —m you have been told—/or vsse or 
table deooration at this time of the year. Its leaves, whloh 
are slightly twisted, are rich orange and soarlet in colour, 
and droop In a graoeful manner. The plants are easily 
grown where a light warm house or frame can be given 
them. They require light, rich soil, plenty of water at 
the roots and overhead, and plenty of sun. They are often 
planted out in the London parks during summer with good 
effect. The seed should be sown In early spring in 
warmth. 

1195. — Plums on north walla {P. B. S.y.— These 
seldom fail to bear well on north walls if planted in good 
soil, and we think they are then certainly as profitable as 
the Morello or any other kind of Cherry. The following 
are suitable kinds for north aspeots, viz.—Pond's Seedling, 
Orleans, White Magnum Bonum, Victoria, Goliath, Belle 
de Septembre, Golden Drop, and Transparent Gage. The 
Green Gage and some of the better kinds of dessert 
Plums bear very well in north aspeots, but the flavour of 
the fruit is not quite so good as that grown in more sunny 
spots. 

1190.— Ferns losing their fronds (C. Rj.— 
When the fronds decay in the manner described, it is a 
sign that the roots are unhealthy or that the atmosphere 
is too damp. We should leave the top of the case off all 
night, and during the greater portion of the day some¬ 
times. We do not consider Adlan turns to be the beet 
Ferns for culture in a case—they like more light than the 
generality of Ferns do, and they dislike moisture on the 
fronds, which should never be wetted in watering. If ibe 
plants still refuse to thrive, we should next season replace 
them with other kinds. 

1197. -Strawberries In pots (P. U. if.).—These 
should stand thinly on a bed of ashes after potting, in 
some open situation where they oan receive as much sun. 
shine as possible, regularly removing all runners and 
weeds. Two or three good waterings with liauid-manure 
will, when the pots are filled with roots, be beneficial at 
intervals of a week or so, but it must not be continued too 
late in the autumn, especially if the plants be Intended 
for early forcing, or it may excite their crowns too much, 
and so delay that maturation which is essential to the pro¬ 
duction of a good crop of fruit. 

119S.— Growing Parsley (G. If. S.y— The soil best 
suited for Parsley is a light, sandy loam on a rather dry 
bottom, enriched with a liberal dressing of farm-yard 
manure, charred refuse, burnt earth, and soot. All of there 
might be applied if available, and, if not, one or more of 
them may be used. Charred refuse, rough wood-ashes, 
and soot suit Parsley admirably. The leaves and stems 
run up with extraordinary vigour, and curl so beautifully 
(if of a good strain) as to render the produce as unlike as 
anything well can be to the common Paisley usually seen 
in many gardens. A loose surface soil is also favourable 
to its free grow th. 

1190 —Treatment of Sensitive plant (R. S T.y 

— Shift the young plant son into CO sized pots-that is,pots 
about 3 inches across the top, taking care to disturb the 
roots as little as possible, and when the plants are potted 
stand them in the shade for a few da\a until they are 
eitabllahed. The soil should consist of half-turfy loam, j 
and the rest of peat and leaf soil, or sharp sand and well- 
decayed manure. Too much exposure to Lhc full glare of 
the sun is undesirable, but shade is not an absolute 
essential. In potting have the pots quite clean ; put in 
the bottom of each a piece of crock, and over that some 
smaller pieces, and finally a tiny piece of Mocs. 

1200 . —Cultivation of hardy Orchids (J. C.y— 
You should watch the plants when flowering, and mark 
them, so that when they decay and die down, the ground 
round about can be forked up somewhat deeply; then 
you will find the tuber of the plant, taking notice of the 
depth it was growing, and the soil it was in. Imitate the 
same in your own garden. Do not disturb them after 
planting them, and I do not think you will have much 
diiloulty in growing them. Tnis is the plan I adopted 
with Orchis pyramidalis, Aceras anthropophora, and 
several others from the neighbourhood of Keigate, and 
was very suooessful with them, and if I had the chance 
would have a quantity again.—M. B. 

1201 . —Management of Oacambers (C. TF.).— 
It is not so very often needful to thin out the fruit on 
Cucumbers, hut it is absolutely requisite to thin ths 
branches, whioh should never be allowed to become q 
thicket. As the plants grow at first stop the main shoots 
at 2 feet or so in length, then as the side shoots show 
fruit pinch out the point of each one a joint beyond the 
fruit, and continue to do so. Still the plants will in time 
beooine too dense, and then some of the side shoots must 
be taken out altogether. When the plants are thus kept 
properly thinned and in good health there is rarely too 
many fruit. Of oourse, if wanted for show, the plants 
should not be permitted to oarry more than three or four 
large fruits eaoh at one time. For ordinary domestic use 
a strong plant may oarry some eight or nine fruits at one 
time. 

1202 . —Odontoglossum Soh lilorlan urn (if. F.). 
—This is the name of flower sent, and twelve blossoms on 
the spike, as stated, is more than 1 have ever seen; bat 
1 have frequently observed that It was a plant that ws 
might expeot to see fins some day. It is now some thirty 
years ago since this plant was found In Venezuela by the 
collector Wagener, and was named after Consul Schiller, 
of Hamburg; but his collection had gone, and hs had 
passed away before Mr. Bander was enabled to get plants 
of this speoies home in a living state. The flowers are 
over 2 inches across, sepals and petals yellow, thickly 
spotted and dotted with bright chestnut. The Up is 
triangular, and muoh the same colour ea the other parte 
of the flower. It should be placed at quite the warm end 
of the Odontoglossum-house.— M. B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»•» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent toneme should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gard Banco Illus- 
tratkd, 87, Southempton-street , .Strand, London , W.C 
Names Of plants.— J. L. —We are quite willing to 
name specimens of Ferns sent with any character; but 
these have none. Therefore, oan not be named. Bend 
when fertile. _ ~ ~ 


Digitized 


T. B.—1, Gymnogramm; oohracea 

b C.oogle 


2, Cbeilanthes tenuifolla; 3, Platyloma falcata; 4, Ony* 

ohlum Japonioum ; 5, Lomaria fluviattlis.- Ellen.— 

l.Paasiflora Imperative Eugenie; 2, Polygala Dalmaislana; 
8, Bignonia speciosa.- B. IF.—1, Boronia elatior. Can¬ 
not name varieties of greenhouse Rhododendrons.- 

W. J. T.— 1, Goodyera Ordiana; 2, Goodyera discolor ; 

3, Goodyera Dawsoni. - Isaac Rigg. — Cymbidium 

aioifalium.- Thomas Hall.— No, not Onoldium Marshal- 

lion am, but a very good form of Onoldium ori spurn.- 

C. Kronman .—Pinguicula vulgaris.- G. D.— 1, Doroni- 

cum austriaoum; 2, Heuohera sanguinea; 8, Nuphar 

lutea.- J. C. IF.—1, Spiraea astilboldes; 2, Spiraea 

palmata. You oannot show either of them plants in a 

ooUeotion of stove and greenhouse plants.- D. M.— 

1, Canarina campanula; 2, Platytligraa lintare; 3, Cos- 
signia Borbonica; 4, Satyrium carneum.- Lizzie W. — 

1, Asperula odorata; 2, Chrysanthemum lacuatre; 

2, Veronica subeessilis; 4, Hieracium aurantiacum; 

3, Aiyssum saxatile; 0, Lychnis visoaria.- F. II.— 

1, Hieracium species; 2, Campanula rapunculoides.- 

IF. G. T.—l, Vida speoies; 2, Spiraea Filipendula; 
3, Hemerocallts fulva ; 4, Potentilla var.; 5, Spiraea Fili¬ 
pendula fl.-pi. ; 6, Geranium armenum.- G. K., Fren - 

sham .—Spiraea Filipendula fl.-pl. - Ed. Rutulle.— 

Phlomis fruticosa.- D. D.— 1, Cuphea platycentra; 

2, Polygala Dalmaisiaoa; 2, Diosma odorata apparently ; 
but poor specimen; 4, Veronica eubsesailis; 5, Stachys 

lanata.- G. Fault er, Shipley. —Kalmia latifolia.- 

Arlington.—I , Hoya c&rnosa; 2, An Achimenes apparently. 
Send In flower; 3, Specimen dried up ; 4, Berheris Aqui- 

folium; 5, Portugal Laurel (Oeraeus lu§i tunica).- Thos. 

M. Jeavons .—Coronilla glauoa.- C. D. B .—Specimens 

were exceedingly small, and muoh crushed in the post, so 

that ws oannot.identify them with any certainty.-if re. 

Yool. — Summer Snowflake (Leuoojutn mstlvum).- 

M. L. E. T .—Viburum Opulus.- Rita .—The yellow 

Rose is Harrisoui. We oannot name the other specimens, 
as they were not numbered. This should always be done, 

as is constantly stated in Gardrnixo.- Spaniard .—All 

varieties of Peruvian Lily (Alstrcemerlas). Send a speci¬ 
men of the other plant you wish to know about.- E. S„ 

Oakhunt.— Mar ant* (Calalhea) zebriua. Treatment, &c., 

next week.- K. G.— Pleaee send a specimen of the 

Clematis when in flower. 


TO OORRBSPONDNNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post , and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

J.T. L. —The plants are affected with the grub of the Mar¬ 
guerite Daisy-fly. Pinch the leaves where attaoked between 

the tbuinbaod finger, and so destroy the grubs.--IF. S.— 

Deformed Strawberri* s are often caused by the blossoms 
bting checked by cold winds and frosts in spring, and some¬ 
times bad soil and culture are the causes.- Medicus.— 

The Carnation "pipings” should be treated exactly the 
same as Pinks are, and they may be taken off now. 
Lxyering, however, is the best way of propagating them 

by far.- II. M. —The Rose Senauur Vaiese and Mad lie. 

Marie Rady are both Hybrid Perpetuate —— Paulatini.— 
The Freeaia bulb* are advertised in Gardkniso, July lllh, 

page vi.- A Constant Reader .-Taree queries written 

on one slip of paper have been received from someone who 
uses the above designation. They cannot be inserted 
because the naina and address of the sender are not given, 
and also because of the queries being written on one sheet 
of paper. They should be on separate slips of paper, as 
has been stated over and over again in Gardrkixo. Also 
please use some signature other than " Constant Reader.'* 


BEES. 

1203. —A Hwarm of bees.— A. swarm of bees hived 
in a spirit-case last July, at the end of May showed signs of 
swarming and I placed a square box-hive underneath it, 
with frame and guide comb to give the bees more room 
and so prevent the swarming. The bees never took to the 
new hive, and have sent off three Bwarms, which are doing 
well. I ought to say that one side of the box Is glazed, 
and I oan see that the foundation comb has in two plaoes 
fallen down. Would this be a sufficient oause for their not 
working the new box, and what should I do to rectify it f 
—Stirlixo Castlr. 

1204. — A swarm of bees in the roof of ahouse. 
—I have a swarm of bees established between the roof of 
the house and celling of one of my upper rooms. The roof 
is flat, and the bees use the ventilating hole (about 3 
inches in diameter) as an entranoe and exit. I have opened 
the roof over the swarm and have built up a course of 
brickwork in order to place a hive or super over the nest. 
I have protected the opening from the wet by leaving 
cardboard at the bottom of my brickwork, and have 
oovered up the whole with Mates to make all snug. Will 
it do to stop up the exit hole, open the top, plaoe the hive 
or super on it so as to induce the bees to work up into the 
hive ? Would feeding Induce them to work up into the 
newly-plaoed hive, and how should I prooeed, or Is it too 
late to do anything?— Stirling Castlr. 


BIRDS. 


QUERIES. 

1205. —Java sparrows.— Will someone kindly say If 
the black and white variety is a good breeder, the treat¬ 
ment when breeding, and food for the young?—J. G. Tol¬ 
ling. 

1206. — Zebra finches, dec. —Will “ Mr. A. G. But¬ 
ler,” or any other reader interested in foreign birds, 
kindly answer the following ? 1 purchased about the be¬ 
ginning of April a pair of the above birds, and put them 
iu a breeding-oage, fitted with nest and nest-basket. On 
May 24 th the hen laid an egg; but it broke, as a part of 
the shell was at the bottom of the cage. I may mention 
that the birds sleep in the nest, and I am of opinion that if 
there has been any more eggs they must have been broken. 
I have several times notloed the hen bird with her feathers 
all puffed up, and I have conoluded that she was egg- 
bound ; but in a few hours she has become all right again; 
but no eggs have I seen after. I give them Canary and 
Millet-seeds, with the addition of Groundsel and Chiok- 
wsed, ko., every morning. Every alternate day I give 


fresh sand (Hyde's), with a little cuttle fish. Is this 
correct ? Am I likely to have any young ones this season ? 
Any other information on the breeding of these will be 
appreciated ? I should be obliged also if it could be stated 
which foreign bird is to be preferred the most for breeding, 
singing, and plumage combined ?—J. C. Tolling. 

REPLY. 

986. —Canaries breaking their eggs.— I thipk 
you might attribute the restlessness of the canary to over¬ 
feeding. When she essays to sib again stop all stimu¬ 
lating food, such as mountain bread, egg, Ac. I should 
also remove the male bird after the third egg is laid.— 
J. O. 8. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

1207. — Death of chickens — I have lost a great 
many young ohiokens from a week to a month old, and am 
unable to discover the cause, and on examination of the 
bodies I find In all cases that the gall-bag is large, and of 
a deep-black colour. They have every attention paid to 
them—plenty of good food and are well housed. They have 
but little appetite, beoome very thin, droop their wings, 
and die. Will " Doulting " kindly favour me with some 
advice ?-G. S. H. 

1208. —Ducks laying.—Will someone kindly tell me 
how to make duoks lay in January or February, so as to 
get early ducklings, as those who advertise eggs say they 
have done sitting theirs in January, and my ducks— 
Aylesbury and Pekin—do not lay till April ?— Dinaii. 


rPWO GRAND NOVELTIES.—A pure-white 

J- bedding Clematis and the Fern which has lately received 
so many of the highest awards and proofs of admiration. 
CLEMATIS, SMITH’S SNOW-WHITE JACKMANI -The 
flowers are paper-white, about the same size os those of the 
old purple Jackmani, but produced in even greater profusion. 
It la unrivalled for beds, and also for climbing. Ready In 
August, 7s. 6d. each. PTERIS TREMULA SMITH I AN A.— 
This ia a very valuable and distinot Fern; no collection should 
be without it. Illustration aud description free. 5e to 10s. 6d. 
eaoh. We now have a fine lot of the beet varieties of 
Clematis ready for planting out, abo bedding plants, and 
shall be pleared to send particulars.—RICHARD SMITH k 
CO., Nurserymen and Heed Merchants, Worcester. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA, finest 

■*- fringed varieties, strong plants, la 3d. dozen, free.—O. 
SHILLING, N ut aery moo. WincbtiMd, Hants. _ _ 

pINERARIA HYBR1DA GRANDIFLORA, 

V finest large-flowering strain, strong plants, la 3d. dozen, 
free—C. SHI LUNG. Nurseryman, Winch field, Hants. 


OHi i LING’S SEEDS for summer and autumn 

D sowing. None e^ual them for quality. Catalogue free. 
—O. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchfield, Hants. 

TWOPENCE 1'ER PACKET. — Choicest) 

J- Flower Seeds. Sow now. Primula, Cineraria Calceo¬ 
laria, Cyclamen, Begonia, Carnation, Pansy, Edelweiss, 
double and Bingle Wallflower, and Sweet William, Ferns, 
Campanula, Antirrhinum, Heliotrope. Genista, Geranium, 
GajUardia, Auricula, Hollyhock, BromptonStock, Eucalyptus, 
Polyanthus, Primrose, Ac., Is. worth post free. Hundreds of 
Testimonials—(!. SHILLING. Seedsman, Winchfield. Hants. 


LOVELY TEA ROSES 


Best sorts, in pots. 18a do*.; stronger, 9s. fid. and Al fid. 
eaoh: new and choice varieties, 9a 6<L, 3a 6d-, and 5a each. 
See Catalogue. 

WM CLIBRAN, Oldfield Nurseries. Altrincham; 
and 10 A 12. Market-street, Manchester. 


THE HADLEICH NURSERIES. 

UUCHSIAS.—Nancy, splendid double purple, 
A Molesworth, grand doable pure-white. Phenomenal, Mrs. 
E. G. Hill, F. Emma Topfer, procumbent Oot Domino, M. 
Leaareur, and many new kinds, 12 varieties, 2a fid.; 94 
varieties, 4a fid.; 38 varieties, 6a All strong, healthy plants. 

fJINERARIA THE BRIDE, beautiful white 

^ flowers, strong, healthy plants, 9s. per doa Oinerarias, 
fine double, good plants, Is. 6d dozen. 

AU carriage free, securely packed, to travel any distance. 

ooopbr ab soar, 

The Nurseries, Hadlelgb. SUFFOLK. " 


WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES III 

“M 0NSTER FUCHSIAS,” large as small 

-LaL tea-cup, white, blue, and purple, aU double, single 
yellow the set. of 4 free for 2s. 6d. "New Fuchsias,"lwl, 
•' Beauty of West Kent,” " Beauty of Clevelands,” " Dorothy 
Fry," and ”*H. Fry," set of 4. free, 3s. fid.: both lots, 5a 
Also the following new and beautiful Fuchsias: “Purple 
Finnic. Triton, Patrie,” Count Tolstoi, Redwing, Moraaka, 
and Countess of Aberdeen; the 7, free, for 5e. 

_ H. WIFFRN, Belohamp, Clare, Suffolk. _ 


1 nn CHOICE BEDDING PLANTS for 5s., 

LAl\J carriage free.—Bateman’s Collection of these increases 
every year in publio favour. Suitable alike for garden of cot¬ 
tage or palooe. Comprising: 25 Geraniums (including Ivies), 
25 blue Lobelia, 10 choice Dahlias, 5 finest Fuchsias, 5 Sweet 
Heliotrope, 10 mixed Verbenas. 10 Petunias, 5 Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, 10 Victoria Astern, 5 Phlox Drummond!, 5 Galllardia 
plots, and 5 blue Ageratum, with something extra in each 
panel. Any reasonable variation allowed to customer, and 
claimed by vendor, in cave of need. These are not plants 
dragged out of seed-bed, but transplanted and well developed, 
andTlf not approved, can be returned. Half Collection, 3S.; 
whole Collection, 5s., carriage paid.—JAMES BATEMAN. 
Florist, Wartling, near Hastings. 


OT. IVES* HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY — 

O The Sixteenth Annual FLOWER SHOW will be held 
on Thursday, July 30, 1891, at Saint Ivei, Hants., in tits 
grounds adjoining the Somersham-road, by kiod permission 
of H. Goodman, Esq. Prizes to the amount of about £90 
will be competed for. Special late trains to Cambridge. 
Huntingdon, March, Ely, and Ramsey. For schedules and 
entry] forms' apply to the Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. R M. 
Copley and R. Warner; the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. H. L 
Ha n kin; or the Assistant Seoretary, Mb. W. Mann 

Ongmarfiw 
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PLANTING ASPARAGUS. 

This may appear a rather unseasonable date to 
offer advice or comment upon the various 
methods of planting Asparagus, bat my remarks 
will have a special reference to the summer 
treatment of seedling plants. Transplanting 
Asparagus frequently proves a more ticklish 
undertaking than anticipated, failures to 
quickly establish a good bed being far more 
numerous than successes. At any rate, such is 
the case in this district, and it is likely to be so 
until a different method of procednre is adopted. 
In most instances the beds have been prepared 
considerably in advance of planting-time, and 
if the soil was of a light or quickly drying 
character, this would be a correct, or at any 
rate quite safe, proceeding. As it happens in our 
o*ae, it is neither the one nor the other. The 
soil in the beds being deep, loose, and finely 
divided, soon becomes saturated and cold, very 
rarely being fit for the reception of the roots 
when planting time arrives. What makes 
matters worse, if the roots or crowns are bought 
in, is that they are usually days before they 
reach their destination. As a consequence, in 
addition to being unavoidably mutilated when 
lifted, they also Deoome very dry—cold winds, 
and it may be some sunshine, completely 
killing what fresh root-fibres may have been 
formed prior to their being lifted. In this badly 
cripplea state it is not to be wondered at if a 
good percentage of them fail to recover from the 
severe cheek. Late in March or early in April, 
according to circumstances, is the usual time for 
transplanting Asparagus, this being the time 
when active root and top-growth commences, nor 
if the fresh stock has to be got from a distance 
can this rnle be well departed from. It would 
not be wise to plant earlier, the 
Lifting and replanting being done, perhaps, 
daring the prevalence of cold March winds, while 
if deferred till late in April or early in May, all 
the more forward shoots and young roots would 
be lost in transit. As it is, many of the just mov¬ 
ing shoots come to grief, these Ming very brittle, 
and the packing must be very careful indeed if 
it saves them. All this is mentioned in order 
that employers may appreciate the difficulties 
their gardeners have sometimes to contend with, 
and to be better able to account for any failures 
that occur. How to avoid these unfortunate 
occurrences is the next question, and this I think 
can be answered satisfactorily. My ideas, how¬ 
ever, on the subjeot are not novel, but having 
from experience found it answers well to deviate 
from the usual routine, I can with confidence 
recommend others to do the same. After 
repeated trials, and from close observation of 
what has been done elsewhere, I have arrived at 
the conclusion that the seed should be sown 
where the plants are to grow, or else that new 
beds ought to be formed with one-year-old plants 
only. Frequently higher prices are paid for 
much older roots, the impression being that 
these will be much the quickest to yield strong 
■hoots for cutting. They may do so in some 
few instances, but more often than not they 
make but poor progress, many of the roots fail¬ 
ing outright; while others onght not really to be 
out from till they have two clear seasons’ growth. 
When the seed is sown grhere the plants are to 
remain, the seedlings|beinftVMU thteu idcat not 


later than July, those reserved grow strongly 
and root vigorously in all directions. During 
the following summer they will throw up 
numerous strong shoots, and may be cut from 
lightly in the third season, though it is better, 
if possible, to encourage early and strong growth 
for yet another summer. The next best method 
of quickly forming 

Profitable Asparagus-beds is to transplant 
one-year-old home-raised seedlings, deferring 
this important work in all cases, especially where 
the soil is cold and heavy or the position late 
and cold, till the first fortnight in May. I have 
found the best results attending the latter prac¬ 
tice, and for the future no transplanting will be 
done before May. Not only is it wise to 
defer this work till the first shoots are about 
1 foot in height, but—in my case, at any rate— 
I prefer to prepare the beds only a few boars 
or just immediately in advance of planting. 
The soil can be returned to the trench, well 
mixed, and the beds formed evenly, all there¬ 
fore sinking regularly, or it can be trenched, 
well broken up, and otherwise made fit for 
planting at onoe. Once a heavy rain falls on 
newly-moved soil of a clayey nature, it is not 
fit to plant for many days or even weeks after, 
the wiser plan, therefore, being to plant the 
Asparagus Before the soil has become saturated. 
If the plants are prepared on the place, there is 
no difficulty about it, as, should the weather be 
unfavourable for the work early in May, it may 
safely he deferred till nearer the end of the 
month. Last spring I prepared and planted a 
raised bed with two-year-old roots during the 
first week in April, another being formed a fort¬ 
night later, and filled with an equal number each 
of two-year-old and one-year-old plants ; while 
yet a third bed was planted daring the second 
week in May, this time with one-year-old plants 
only. Already the young plants have surpassed 
the older ones, and what is still more satisfac¬ 
tory and oonolnsive, the last-formed bed is much 
superior to the other two. 

One-year-old plants, not having become so 
strongly and widely rooted as those older, are 
much more easily lifted without breaking many 
roots, and if replanted carefully as fast as they 
are got up the cheok is scarcely perceptible. 
Mine with quite long shoots scarcely flagged in 
bright sunsnine, and not a plant has tailed. 
Those, then, who have raisea a few rows of 
seedlings with a view of forming new beds with 
them should not neglect the plants in any way. 
It is not snch a great number that is needed for 
a fresh plantation. My raised beds are 5 feet 
wide at the bottom, with sloping edges, and 
26 yards long, and in each there are three rows, 
totalling about 150 plants. There is no neces¬ 
sity to clear the rows of seedlings, bat if a 
portion are left about 18 inches apart, these 
would either be available for forcing at the end 
of the second year or else may be left where 
they are to yield shoots for a few or many years. 
The seedlings raised this season ought, therefore, 
to be thinned to 6 inches or 9 inches apart, 
according to the number required next spring, 
and all that is farther necessary at the present 
time is to keep the ground about them quite 
clear of weeds. After a long spell of wet 
weather clayey soils are apt to crack badly, hut 
a mulching of shoft manure will tend to prevent 
thiy. W. 


SOME GOOD MARKET FLOWERS. 
Growing flowers for market is rapidly extend¬ 
ing, and although so many people have embarked 
in the trade, the demand seems to increase as 
fast as the supply. The enormous quantity put 
on some of the markets at certain seasons of the 
year causes the price to sink below what can 
possibly prove remunerative to the growers. 
The flower that appears most overdone is the 
Rose. Roee-growing under glass is probably as 
safe a venture as any; but in the open air I 
question if there are not many flowers far more 
remunerative, and the following are in many 
respects more likely to repay the growers— 
viz.: 

Lilium can didum (the Common White Lily), 
that grows very freely on the south coast with¬ 
out any very special care, sells readily and 
realises fair prices. The large spikes of bloom, 
cut with at least 2 feet of stem, are great 
favourites with flower hawkers, who have large, 
deep baskets in which they oan set the spikes 
erect, for if they are laid down the blooms crush 
each other and the pollen spoils the pnrity of 
the flowers lying beneath them. If carried 
erect, however, and cat before the blooms get 
fully expanded, they retain their purity and sell 
more readily than when the anthers are picked 
out. I may remark that I replant my stock of this 
useful flower about once in three years, taking 
up one-third soon after the leaves die down 
naturally, and on our light stony soil they grow 
well and keep remarkably healthy. 

Lavender is one of those old-fashioned 
flowers that will never die out or oease to be in 
request. It grows freely with very little 
trouble, for when my beds need replanting I lift 
the roots in autnmn and pull them to pieces, 
and, selecting afresh piece of soil, take out deep 
trenches so that the pieces of Lavender c*a be 
laid in more deeply than before, and he trovhku 
in firmly. Whether they are furnished with roots 
or not, they scarcely ever fail to grow freely, and 
produce a fair crop of bloom the first year after 
planting, and a splendid crop the second and 
following years. The bloom-spikes are cut off 
with a pair of hand-shears and tied in bunches 
for market. As a rnle, the hawkers like to buy 
the beds of bloom and cut and bunch it them¬ 
selves. Lavender is eagerly sought after, as, 
being a flower that does not spoil if not sold 
within a day or two of being out, there is little 
fear of loss. 

Sweet Peas, when sown on good soil and the 
flowers kept closely picked on; so that no seed- 
pods are formed, will produce an enormous lot of 
bloom, and they invariably sell readily, even 
when choicer flowers are left on hand; the dis¬ 
tinct coloured varieties are the best. 

Scarlet “Geraniums” (Pelargoniums) are 
in reauest at all times of the year, and no sort 
in cultivation sells more readily than the semi- 
donble scarlet, as the flowers do not fall to pieces 
like the singles. 

Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum cuneatum), in 
spite of all efforts to find a substitute, still 
takes the lead for button - hole and other 
bouquets, sprays, Ac., and the more flowers 
there are sold tne more Fern-fronds are sure to 
he required. Like all other plants that are 
grown for market, it must be well managed if it 
Is to pay. J. 
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QARDHN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

The climbers in the conservatory, when the house is 
large and lofty enough for their full development, will now 
be a apeoial feature. Passion-flowers and Tacsonias will now 
be at their best, and will oontinue to produce blossoms 
through the summer. Tea and Noisette Roses, where 
free-flowering varieties have been planted, will produce 
abundance of blossoms for cutting. Lamarque and Moirte 
are good kinds, very reliable, and none the worse because 
they are old. Anything that has stood the test of year* 
should, in these days of inferior novelties, be prized more 
highly. The climbing Niphetos is a good Rose for plant¬ 
ing under glass, and 8afrano for its buds. Catherine 
Mermet and its white variety, The Bride, are also good. 
Tea Roses may, of course, be planted any time when the 
borders are ready, as the plants are kept in pots at all 
nurseries; indeed, I would rather plant now than at any 
other season. The repotting of any hard-wooded plants 
which may have been omitted at the spring shifting 
. should have attention at once, so that the roots may get 
possession of the soil before the days get short. The 
drainage is a very important matter. Very firm potting 
is also essential. Special oompost is necessary to do hard- 
wooded plants well. Occasionally a little turfy-loam, 
where it is of the best quality of soft, silky texture, may 
be used with peat; but all hard-wooded plant) of the fine- 
rooted kinds may be grown well in good peat, and it is 
better for the inexperienced cultivator to keep to peat, 
and to see that it comes from a trustworthy source, with 
plenty of fibre in it. Some of the hardiest plants may be 
moved from the stove to fill up the open spots. Groups 
of Gloxinias and Achimenes will give a nice change mixed 
with Maiden-hair and other Ferns. Tuberoses also will 
last a considerable time in the cool conservatory, arranged 
with the Ferns. Fuchsias are now at their best, and 
should be supported with liquid-manure. Vinoas and 
Bougainvilleas will do quite as well in the oonservatory 
now if not placed in a draughty position. Wall and pillar 
plants must have frequent attention in tying and pinching 
to ensure a good surface of healthy leafage and blossom. A 
pillar covered with Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Madame Crousse 
is very effective now. This variety is also just as reliable in 
a basket. Mrs. Turner is very fine planted out against a 
wall, and trained to its surface. All bare places should be 
covered with foliage of some kind, and there is no difficulty 
in doing this, though where light is deficient it may be 
difficult to Induce the plants to flower freely. A wall 
covered with F. V. lias pail Pelargonium would be very 
bright, especially in autumn and winter, and the blossoms, 
if disposed of, would represent a considerable money 
value. The lighter the position the better for winter 
work. In span-roofed houses all the Abutilons do well 
planted out. Perhaps the white variety Boule de Neige is 
the most useful kind, where the flowers are the first con¬ 
sideration. Old plants of this kind planted out bloom 
continuously all winter. Tuberous Begonias are now the 
prime feature where largely grown. Do nob crowd, and 
place them in groupe with a few foliage plants, either 
mingled with them or round the margins. 

Management of Young Stock. 

Where a continuous supply of flowers are required for 
cutting and other purpoees, the management of the young 
etock at this season is a very important matter, and here 
the value of oold pits will be found, as it is impossible to 
work large quantities of winter-blooming stuff without 
shelter of some sort. Begonias, Cinerarias, Cyolamens, 
Primulas, Poinsettias, and all the plants usually grown for 
the winter flowers will be better in the genial atmosphere 
of these cloeed or nearly cloeed frames or pits. The chief 
work will be in the daily look round to give water where 
required ; but oare should be exeroised not to over-water 
newly-potted stock, as if the soil gets soured early in the 
life of the plants they will never do any good; will not, in 
faot, be worth its keep. A light movable shade should be 
used for a few hours daily when the sun is very bright; 
but this shade should be regarded as a necessary evil, and 
only used when absolutely required to keep in oheok 
greater evils, such as red-spider, &a What is required 
during growth is a genial state of the atmosphere. By- 
and-bye, when the growth is nearly completed, more air 
will be given to ripen it, and then, of course, less shade 
will be used. Lilies now coming up for flowering should 
stand in a light position just lightly shaded from mid-day 
sun. If required to be kept back, they may stand altogether 
outside till the blossoms begin to expand. The bulbs of 
Lilium Harris!, which have done flowering, should be set 
outside in a sunny position, and not permitted to get quite 
dust-dry. 

Stove. 

With the principal flowering plants moved to the conser 
vatory this house will now become a residence for beauti- 
fol-leaved subjects. If there are climbers on the roof the 
shade from them will be suifioient for Crotons, Dracaenas, 
&o. Caladiums, if permitted to form speoimens, will take 
up a good deal of room. Special care should be taken 
that the water used for syringing should be clear rain¬ 
water only, otherwise the beauty or the foliage will be 
Badly marred. These plants should be grown so oleanly 
that it should not bo neoesaary to use even a sponge upon 
the foliage, os a sponge, unless handled very deftly, will 
injure the beautiful satiny gloss of the foliage, which all 
well-oulLivated Caladiums aud plants of kindred type 
should possess. These plants are easy enough to grow 
where there is heat and moisture used with intelligence, 
and they are certainly very effective when well done. 
The Coleus family are but little grown now, though a few 
plants will be found useful where there is much furnishing 
to do to save better things from injury. A part of the 
etock of Euoharie should be moved to a vinery or some 
cool, airy structure to ripen the growth. These plants, after 
a period of rest, will flower very vigorously in the autumn 
nnd winter. They will not require much water; but the 
foliage must be kept from wilting, and when moved back 
to the stove a little liquid-manure twioe a week will be a 
great help in starting up the flower spikes. Amaryllis 
that have done flowering and completed growth should be 
moved to a cool-house, or else placed in a well ventilated, 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. /' 
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unshaded pit on a bed of coal-ashes to ripen growth. Pot 
off seedling Ferns and keep close till the roots are working 
freely in the new soil, which should be light in character. 
There should be do crowding anywhere now. Gardenias 
whioh have done growing should be moved to a cool-house 
to ripen. 

Window Gardening. 

Hard-wooded plants, such as Heaths, Acacias, Oleanders, 
Genistas, Coronillas, &c., of whioh everybody who is fond 
of flowers in winter and spriDg will grow a few, should be 
placed in the open air; but must nob be neglected, special 
care being given to supply them with water, ana also 
washing the foliage with the syringe after a hot day. 
Very few persons succeed well with Azaleas, and yet they 
are not difficult to manage. The chief cause of failure is 
neglect to water after they have done flowering. For the 
most part the Azaleas sold in our markets have been 
imported from the Continent the previous autumn, and 
have masses of root fibres, which, if permitted to get dust- 
dry, soon perish. Another cause of failure is setting the 
plants in the open bc:ore the new growth is really finished. 
The plants should really be kept indoors till the end of 
June, the late kinds till the middle of July, and then if 
placed outside, aud watering attended to regularly, they 
will flower as well the second year as the first. To a 
certain extent this refers to all hard-wooded plants. 
Ferns will require regular supplies of water, both in cases 
and also the plants in pots. Very pretty are Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums and blue Campanulas on brackets in light 
positions in the rooms; in fact, anything with hanging 
growth will look well in such positions. Gloxinias are 
pretty room plants now. They are not difficult to 
manage, if the rest of the bulbs is prolonged till the 
weather gets warm enough to grow them. In the stove 
the bulbs start early; but under cooler treatment the 
bulbs should be kept dry till the Bpring Is well advanced, 
and then they will grow and blossom well in the window. 
Seedlings are the most desirable. They associate well 
with the Tuberous Begonia, which is now so popular. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Lift Tulip and other bulbs wbioh have ripened their 
growth. Lay them out thinly to dry, and then store 
away till autumn. Many things may, of course, be left in 
the ground, unless the bulbs have keoome too crowded; 
but choice Tulips should always be lifted and replanted 
again in November in specially prepared beds. Hardy 
herbaceous plants in good soil have grown wonderfully 
lately, and have produced a great wealth of blossom. 
To keep things in good condition a good deal of attention 
is required in staking and tying. This is work that does 
not admit of delay, as a top-heavy plant will certainly go 
down in the first storm. How beautiful large masses of 
Alstrmmeria aurea are now! Iceland Poppies also in 
groups are very showy and useful for cutting. Seeds of 
these may be sown within the next two or three weeks for 
blooming next year. Look over Clematises and other 
oreepera frequently to keep the young shoots from getting 
into a tangle. Roses may be budded now with success. 
I think I never found the bark work with greater freedom. 
It is a pleasure to do budding when the bark works so 
freely. One bud on a standard Brier will make a head in 
time; but I like to put on two or more. For dwarf Roses 
one bud close to the ground is sufficient. Some rather 
old Mar6chal Niels on a wall, which bad been rather hard 
hit by the severe frosts of winter, and which were cut 
hard book early in May, have broken spleudidly, and are 
making long, healthy shoots, which will soon fill up the 
wall again. Gloire de Dijon, when it gets naked at the case, 
may be rejuvenated in the same manner by cutting back. 
Of course, the bloom for this season will be loet; but the 
reward will oome next year. The propagation of Car¬ 
nations, Pinks, and Picotees should have attention now. 
If delayed much longer the young plants will not be so 
strong and serviceable. Pansies also for early blooming 
next year should bestruok as soon as good cuttings can he 
obtained. Seed-pods also should be looked after. For 
seed - bearing purposes the varieties are best mixed 
together, as there will be a better ohance of crosses being 
effected by insects and other means. Muloh Phloxes, 
Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and other plants requiring support 
with manure. Keep down weeds by hand weeding and 
hoeing, acoording to the weather. A loose surface is 
beneficial to the growth of everything. 

Fralt Garden. 

The Strawberry crop is now being rapidly cleared off. 
Thick plantations have not been a success this year. The 
fruit has notooloured up well, and the damp weather has 
caused damage. For strong-growing varieties from 2} feet 
to 3 feet between the rows is not too much space, if the 
land is good enough to oarry Strawberries three or more 
years. On light land less space will do, as it does not pay 
to keep the plants so long. What I want to urge is that 
more pains should be taken in the preparation of the 
young plants. Seleot none but strong runners from a 
fertile stock, and peg them down on little mounds of rich 
soil, placed there for tne purpose, and as soon as the plauts 
are well rooted, lift carefully with a trowel and plant on 
the fruiting beds at once, pressing the soil firmly about 
them, and mulch with a sprinkling of short manure. 
Such plants will bear a good orop of the very finest fruit 
the following year. The next year the crop will be a very 
heavy one; bub the fruit will be smaller, and the ripening 
a week later. Afterwards deterioration will set in, ana 
the plants should be oleared off. Wall-trees must have a 
good deal of attention now in thinning and shortening 
young wood, and nailing in all youDg shoots required for 
extension. Where the orops of Pears and Plums are 
heavy, all the small fruits should now be removed. Nature 
in many instances will oast these off when distressed in a 
dry time; but it is better not to wait for this. Heavily- 
laden trees will benefit muoh from a mulch of manure 
placed on tho border over the roots; but as soon as the 
fruits are ripening rake off the manure to let in the solar 
w armth to complete the ripening. This is also necessary 
to ripen the wood, as if the autumn should be damp, the 
mulch will encourage late growth, and the wood will not 
ripen so well. Melons swelling their orop should be kept 
moist at the root; but it will be better not to water close 
to the main stem, especially if the bottom-heat has 
deolined much. When the soil close up to the main stem 
is damp and cold, canker may set in, and the orop be 
injured, if not lost altogether. The best cure for canker 
is quicklime, enclosing the diseased stem in the lime, and 
changing the lime occasionally, keeping the lateral growth 
well thinned out. 


! Vegetable Garden. 

[ Red-spider in Cucumber-frames may be got rid of by 
keeping each frame oloeed for a few days, saturating the 
atmosphere inside by frequently syringing, and shading 
when the sun is very hot. The worst affected leaves 
should be cut away to make room for new foliage that will 
soon start away when the inseots have been drowned out. 
When red-spider is very troublesome it is a sure sign the 
water supply has been deficient. Lose no time now in 
sowing the Cabbages for early spring. Ellam’s Early is a 
good variety, with Enfield Market for succession. I always 
like two sowings; the last one between the 2nd and 9th of 
August. Early-sown plants sometimes bolt during a 
mild winter, and then the later-sown plants oome in right 
for filling up, or to make later beds for summer use, as 
Cabbages of good quality are always useful. Tomatoes 
are growing freely now. A very heavy hailstorm passed 
over here on the 9tb insL, doing a good deal of damage to 
many things within its radius. Trusses of Tomato-flowers 
werecutelean off, and Apples hanging on the trees showing 
indented surfaces where tne hailstones struck them. I do 
not think I ever saw anything like it before; but then 
one forgets from time to time, and I suppose the old 
aphorism about there being nothing new is still, to a 
certain extent, true. Leeks and Celery may be planted in 
trenches dressed with old manure, the depth of the 
trenches to be in character with the eoil and situation. I 
have had good Celery from planting on the surface where 
the subsoil was heavy clay. Sow Turnip? in quantity now 
for autumn and winter use. Veitch’s Red Globe and 
Blaok Stone are the hardiest and best winter Turnips. 
Where the fly is troublesome to plants just coming up, 
du«t with quicklime, and keep the hoe going frequently; 
in fact, in many cases, the hoe alone, if used frequently, 
would suffice, as the beetle family dislike disturbance, ana 
when the soil is stirred when dry, a fine dust arises which 
the insects dislike. There is yet time to sow an early Pea 
for the chance of obtaining a late dish in early districts; 
but in late neighbourhoods we must trust to the prolonga¬ 
tion of such late kinds os Ne Plus Ultra, British Queen, 
and others of similar stamina and habit. But where the 
late sorts are depended on for late bearing alone it is 
necessary to plant thinly, so that the plants may be in¬ 
dividually strong, and all pods must be gathered when fit. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Things will grow fast enough at this season, even in the 
smokiest pi aces—that is, with good soil and a due supply 
of moisture, and there ought to be no lack of flowers 
either, though in the heart of a large town these are, of 
course, neither so fine nor so plentiful as where the con¬ 
ditions are more favourable to vegetation. Many subjects 
that will, with ordinary care, bloom all the year round in 
the country, can only be induced to flower in the heigh 
of summer where the air is heavily laden with smoke, as, 
for instance, the Zonal Pelargonium, which, though 
flowering perpetually lu pure air, never does auy good 
in a real "town” garden during the winter season. 
Others again, that flower freely enough in the country at 
all seasons, never produoe any blossoms at all in very 
smoky places. This is the case with the Abutilon, which, 
when living in Bermondsey some years ago, I never oould 
prevail upon to reward my care with a single blossom, 
though the plants grew fast enough ; but on removing to 
one of the outer suburbs they burst into flower directly. 
The pretty Solanum or Winter Cherry, again, though it 
will flower to some extent, never seta a berry in very 
smoky places. Funkies, too, I never could get to bloom 
in the heart of a large town. But there are plenty of 
things that both grow and flower freely under almost any 
circumstances, and it is surprising how gay a garden may 
be rendered by growing only such cheap and oommon 
things as Sunflowers, Marigolds, Cornflowers, Annual 
Chrysanthemums, Mignonette, the ordinary single and 
double Pyrethrums, and so forth. Siugle Dahlias are 
easily raised from seed, and where sown moderately early, 
the plants are already beginning to flower. They are 
wonderfully productive, and the blossoms excellent for 
cutting. Then the whole tribe of half-hardy annuals— 
Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, and so forth- 
appear actually to luxuriate in a smoky atmosphere, and 
with rioh soil and ordinary care, may be grown to some¬ 
thing like perfeotion. Many fine herbaceous subjects 
may also be cultivated more or less successfully, according 
to the position and other circumstances of the garden; 
but among them none are more suitable for smoky places 
than the Delphiniums, Lupines, and the single and double- 
flowered varieties of Pyrethrum roseum, the last in 
especial being wonderfully florifercus. The most ought 
to be made of everything now by the maintenance of 
order, and a tidy appearance throughout, all weeds and 
dead leaves, &c., being removed as soon as seen, the Grass 
regularly cut, edges trimmed, gravel rolled, and so forth. 
The more air greenhouse and inside window plants of all 
kinds get now tbe better, especially those of a permanent 
character, as this hardens the growth, and will enable 
them to stand the comiDg winter better. Grow Chinese 
Primulas on as fast as possible, with plenty of moisture. 
Seeds of Cinerarias ana Herbaceous Calceolarias may still 
be sown with the best results. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from July 2 5th 
to August 1st, 

Sowed Cabbage seeds tor spring use, EUam's Early 
Atkins’ Matchless, and Enfield Market being the varieties. 
Sowed Brown Cos Lettuce for autumn; also Green-curled 
and Batavian Endives. 1 find it best to make m6re than 
one sowing of anything at important seasons. The present, 
for instence, being an important season for sowing autumn 
salad plants. Sowed winter Onions and Spinach. Several 
eowings will be made of these. Earthed up early Celery. 
Tied up Lettuces and Endives. Broke down a leaf or 
two over Cauliflowers turning in; it keeps the hearts 
white till they are required for kitchen use. Prepared 
ground for new Strawberry plantations. It has just been 
cleared of early Potatoes, and was trenched and manured 
last winter, so it is in pretty good condition. A light 
dressing of old manure and soot has been given and 
forked in. When the plants are ready, which will be 
shortly, tbe surface will be raked over, and the plants set 
out in rows, 2 feet apart, and 1.9 inches between the plants 
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la the row*. A well-developed plant will bear three time* 
m much fruit a a one too crowded for it* full development, 
and, beside*, there ia room enough for circulation of air 
and to move among the plant* to gather the fruit, Ac. 
Planted out more winter Greens and Celery for late use. 
Tied Dahlia*, Hollyhocks, and other hardy flowers. 
Cleared eff patches of early-flowering annual-, and filled 
In with Antirrhinums, Wall flowers, and Canterbury Bella 
Most of the annuals were autmnn-«own, and came into 
blossom early*. Top-dressed Cucumbers in frames, very 
old manure and rough loam being used. This is a great 
help to plant* which have been bearing some time. 
Removed laterals and male blossoms from Melon*. Gave 
warm liquid-manure to plant* swelling their fruits. Water 
i* given only on bright days, and then the frames are 
closed by half-past three o'clock. Trained in the young 
shoot* of Pyrua japonic* on a low wall planted two years 
sgo, and are growing freely. A low wall so covered has a 
very pretty effect. Another useful wall plant for a similar 
purpose is Cotoneaster Simonsi, which has a very neat 
habit, and is covered with crimson berries in autumn and 
winter. Repotted Echeveria retina, taking the offsets for 
stock purposes. This is a very useful plant for blooming 
in the greenhouse in autumn and winter; it will hear a 

K sd deal of sunshine, and should not he overwatered. 

inned Plums on walls. Some trees, notably several 
trees of Victoria, are much crowded with Plums. Damsons 
also, especially the young trees, are a full crop. Exposed 
Peaches in the late bouse by pushing the leaves on one side, 
removing a leaf or two, if neocssary, to let the sun shine 
upon it. The trees are still washed daily with the garden- 
engine to keep the red-spider out of the house. Grapes 
colouring will have a little more freedom in the latersi 
growth, though there will be no crowding permitted. But 
it does help black Grapes to put on colour to leave on a 
little more foliage at this season. Put in cuttings of 
Impatiens Sultani to get plant* in 5-inch pots for autumn 
and winter-blooming. Potted on Gesneros of the zebrina 
section. Potted off Bouvardia cuttings. Old plant* are now 
planted out in a prepared bed in a low pit, where they will 
remain well ventilated till the middle of September, and 
then be lifted and potted, the majority into 0 inch pole. 
For slaking plants in borders I find Bamboo sticks, in 4 feet 
and 5 feet lengths, very serviceable and lasting, and not 
expensive. Uudded Roees, both dwarf and standard 
liners. Syringed Chrysanthemums with soapsuds, in 
which a little paraffin-oil had been blended, to clear off 
file*, which have been rather troublesome this vear. Placed 
pots of Lilium Harriei, which have done flowering, in the 
opeo air to ripen growth. Made up Mushroom-beds in the 
open air. These are made up as the manure accumulates. 
One never has loo many Mushrooms. Shady positions are 
selected for the present. 


FRUIT. 

GOOD LATE KEEPING GRAPES. 

Tfie only way to make a supply of Grape* con¬ 
tinuous is to grow sorts that keep well in house* 
exclusively devoted to them when they are ripe, 
for Grapes will uob keep in an atmosphere 
saturated with moisture, such as that of a house 
in which hot plants are kept in the autumn and 
winter. For general purposes the Black Ham¬ 
burgh is still our best. Grape; but, unfortunately, 
its best season is over before Chi istmas, although 
good examples of it are frequently preserved 
even later than that. That is only so, however, 
under exceptional favourable circuinstances, 
and, as we have not all got Grape rooms, it 
follows that a Grape that, with careful ventila¬ 
tion and a dry atmosphere, will keep on the 
Vine is what the maj'ontyof cultivators require. 
For this purpose (of keeping) high temperatures 
are not required ; only a little warmth in the 
pipes is needed—just enough to make the 
atmosphere light and buoyant. I have tried 
most of the kinds of Grapes worth growing, and 
have proved over and over again that the 
following may be relied on to keep well until the 
end of February or early in March (provided 
they were well ripened in autumn) even without 
a Grape-room, by simply cutting the bunches 
and shoots entire, and putting the ends in 
bottles of water about the middle of January. 
When the sap in the Vines begins to move cut 
the Grapes, and, if a darkened chamber for 
storing is not available, try the next beat 
remedy, and resort to artificial shading. If I 
had only room for one sort of late Grape, I 
should unhesitatingly select 

Lady Downe’s Seedling (here figured) as 
the best keeper in the black section. It is a 
fine-looking Grape, sweet, crisp, and ju cy, even 
after many other sorts are shrivelled. It is one 
of the best sorts for bearing on the spur-system 
that we have, and scarcely ever fails to produce 
plenty of fruit. It requires careful thinning, as 
it produces a quantity of small imperfectly set 
berries, and all late-keeping (trapes require more 
severe thinning than early or mid-season ones. 
Black Alicante is also a handsome Grape, which 
produces finely-shouldered bunches, and, like 
the preceding, seldom fails to colour as black as 
Sloes. The berries are longer than those of 
Lady Downe’s, and for a Christmas Grape it has 
few equals ; but my own experience is that it 
will not keep fresh iorA»o rono-a p ( *rit*lTaa-J J ady 
Downes. Gw* CclmakhM^fJi te jUr} (jecome 



a very popular Grape. It is remarkable for size of 
berry, forming a truly magnificent bunch, but its 
flavour is only second-rate. It is a strong grower, 
and producesits finest bunchesonthcyoungwood. 
Therefore, the long-rod system suits it the best. 
There is one peculiarity about it—viz., its foliage 
is liuble to curl up at the edges, as if scalded, and 
in houses whore it is growing side by side with 
other kinds it is one of the first to sulTer from 
sudden changes of temperature. A little air 
left on continually night and day is the best 
way of avoiding scalding. This Grape requires 
severe thinning ; even if tho bunches look like 
skeletons when first thinned, they become solid 
before they get fully ripe. 

Mrs. Pinck’s Black Muscat is a very 
fine late Grape that will keep almost any length 
of time, and it is ono of the best flavoured. Its 
usual failing is not colouring well, but when not 
overcropped it generally finishes off noble 
bunches that make excellent companions to the 
Muscat of Alexandria, the best of all white 


Lad/ Downes Seedling Grape 

Grapes. Raisin de Calabre is a white Grape, 
well adapted for keeping late in the season. 
It is round-berried, and remains plump and 1 
fresh-looking until spring, when its noble 
appearance makes it a valuable companion to 
Lady Downe’s. It is a strong grower, and pro¬ 
duces very fine bunches, and although not of 
first-class flavour, it ia one of the best of white 
Grapes in its season. There are several other 
kinds that keep well, but are not in such high 
favour as formerly. For instance, 

WEST 9 St. Peter’s is a beautiful Grape that 
always colours well, and succeeds with only a 
moderate amount of heat, but it has been super¬ 
seded by larger-berried sorts. Size of bunch 
and berry havo overcome the equally or more 
important question of flavour. There is, more¬ 
over, Black Barb&rossa (Gros Guillamme), which 

f >roduces very large bunches, that keep well for a 
ong time. This variety docs better on the 
long-rod system than on spurs. The bunches 
on young wood usually attain several pounds 
weight each, and form striking objects on the 
dessert-table at a period when fresh home-grown 
fruit is at its lowest ebb. The above is a selec¬ 


tion that may be relied on to yield Grapes in 
good, plump condition until early-forced Straw¬ 
berries are procurable ; and when special means 
of preserving them are taken they may be kept 
in really fine condition until May, and even 
June, thereby doing away with the necessity 
for early forcing. These late kinds are made 
a speciality of in many market fruit-growing 
establishments, and also in most large private 
gardens : but iu gardens of limited extent Grapes 
are over just at the time when they are most 
needed. G. 

1062.— Gooseberry -caterpillars. — An 

account of my experience this year may per¬ 
haps be of some servico to § * Paddy ” and 
others. A row of six large Gooseberry-bushes, 
which stand by themselves in one part of the 
the garden here, has hitherto been so severely 
punished every year by caterpillars that, at this 
season, the bushes invariably presented a very 
sorry Bight, being almost entirely stripped of 
their leaves, iu spite of 
constant and careful 
hand-picking, and, I 
may add, the attenticn 
of two or three cuc¬ 
koos which frequently 
visited them and de¬ 
voured a good many 
of the vermin. The 
fruit, too, was greatly 
undersized in conse¬ 
quence, and had hardly 
any flavour, as if it 
could not ripen pro¬ 
perly. As hand-pick¬ 
ing appeared to be of 
little use I resolved to 
try another plan this 
year. Accordingly, in 
the first week in Feb¬ 
ruary, I broke up the 
surface of the soil un¬ 
der these bushes to the 
depth of three or four 
inches, and to the dis¬ 
tance of about a foot 
beyond the area of the 
surface covered by the 
branches. On the sur¬ 
face thus broken up, I 
then spread a thick 
layer of soot, fresh 
from the chimneys, 
which I had caused to 
be swept for the occa¬ 
sion. The whole opera 
tion was very simple, 
and cost very little 
time or trouble. The 
result of it is that, up 
to the present, I have 
not seen a single cater¬ 
pillar on any of these 
bushes this year. The 
bushes, which were 
very bare this time last 
year, are fully furnish¬ 
ed with leaves, and 
the berries are already 
nearly double the size 
that they usually 
have grown to, and form a heavy crop which, 
from the healthy look of the bushes, will prob¬ 
ably ripen well. A rather singular circum¬ 
stance is that although there are a great many 
other (iooseberry-bushes in the same garden, 
none of these suffer in any noticeable degree 
from the caterpillars. The row of six, however, 
stands Apart near a warm, sheltered corner, and 
the position may, perhaps, afford some attrac¬ 
tion to the parent fly. The caterpillars in ques¬ 
tion, I may remark, are those of the sawfly, 
which is known to entomologists as Nrematus 
Ribeai, caterpillars of the magpie moth (Abraxas 
grossulariata) very seldom making their appear¬ 
ance here.—W. M. 

1173.—Bu8h Apple and Pear trees — 

The trees are making vigorous growths, because 
the compound of equal parts horse-manure and 
garden soil is too nch for them. It would have 
been much better to have planted them in the 
chopped turf without any manure added to it; 
the stimulating properties of ,the fibrous turf 
arc sufficient for any kind of fruit-trees for the 
first two years.0 Hdiirie 1 decayed manure spread 
over ,rom 
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the roots in winter, and it also prevents the 
ground from cracking on the surface or drying 
up too much in summer. There is no better 
way to repress a too vigorous growth than by 
lifting the trees in the autumn. I would suggest 
doing this carefully as soon as ever the leaves 
fall from the trees. I would lift them quite out 
of the ground, and replant them atonee, placing 
some of the turf fibre amongst the roots. If 
the ground is only moderately rich, no manure 
will be needed; it is over-richness in the soil 
that causes the trees to grow too vigorously, 
and cutting the shoots back without doing any¬ 
thing to the roots would merely cause another 
crop of tall shoots to be produced next year. 
Summer pruning, or rather autumn pruning, is 
better than leaving the work to be done in the 
winter. Vigorous growths ought certainly to be 
shortened a little, as fruit-buds may form on 
them so, but when cut close back they will pro¬ 
duce nothing but strong shoots again.—J. D. E. j 


WARTS ON VINE-LEAVES. 
Complaints come frequently from those who 
have not had much experience in Grape culture 
about the prevalance of warty-like excrescences 
upon the under sides of the leaves. This is the 
effect of one of the errors—too much moisture— 
in the treatment of Vines which amateurs 
commit. Especially in the case of young Vines 
is it more noticeable. Vines which have their 
foliage covered on the under side with warts 
cannot perfect a crop of Grapes so well as those 
which have their leaves free of such unnatural 
excrescences. This defect in growth is the out¬ 
come of too much moisture upon the leaves and 
atmospherically. In the latter form the mischief 
is most generally committed, although in con¬ 
junction with an insufficient supply of fresh air. 
Amongst cultivators generally it is a rule to 
damp the surface of the borders, paths, walls, 
and stages, if there be any inside the house, 
twice daily, and in some instances oftener. 
This treatment is all very well when judiciously 
carried out—that is, when the days are bright, so 
that an abundance of air can be admitted to the 
house without unduly cooling the temperature; 
but loading the inside of the house with moisture 
when the outside elements do not admit of suf¬ 
ficient fresh air being admitted, causes the 
formation of the warts. In the case of new 
vineries, or even old ones, where the Vines have 
just been planted, many persons make it the 
rule to thoroughly drench the foliage twice daily 
during the time growth is active. This 
treatment may be correct when the weather is 
hot and the outside atmosphere dry, but when 
the atmosphere is loaded with moisture, and 
but little of the sun’s power felt, then the 
daily syringing twice, or even once, is a mis¬ 
take. Grape-growers who are year after year 
successful, study the appearance of the wea¬ 
ther daily before determining the treatment 
the Vines shall receive for that day, as upon 
this point depends much of their success. A 
superabundant quantity of atmospheric moisture 
inside any vinery must be avoided. Moisture 
is necessary for the life and success of the Vines 
in perfecting their crop of fruit, but it should 
be given in such a manner as to be easily 
balanced by a judicious supply of fresh air. The 
first thiDg to do when Vine-leaves are affected 
with warts is to check the supply of moisture in 
the air by damping down the borders only when 
the weather is bright, and this but once daily, 
preferring the afternoon at the time of closing 
the house. Air should be admitted very early 
in the morning, when the temperature reaches 
70 degs. When the temperature is allowed to 
rise to 80 degs. before any air is given, the air 
in the house becomes stagnant, and is not con¬ 
ducive to a healthy growth of the Vines. The 
pores of the leaves become so gorged with an 
excess of moisture that assimilation is hindered 
to a serious extent, the result being warty 
foliage. If the atmosphere outside is loaded 
with moisture, it is the height of folly to do 
likewise inside the vinery. By equalising the 
supply of moisture and heat in the vinery, both 
very necessary matters in Grape culture. Vines 
affected with warty foliage can be cleared of 
these excrescences in the future growth. It is 
not possible, perhaps, to rid the present leaves 
of the warts when once thoroughly affected, but 
the after growth can be made perfect by a 
judicious application of air tp the house,!aided 
by the proper regulationjjof m^is^ur^ TI, 


BIRDS AS GARDENERS’ FRIENDS. 
Wb are always ready to note any mischief done 
by birds, ana it is only fair that we should also 
be ready to acknowledge any help that they 
render us, and anyone may find very pleasant 
amusement at this time of the year in watching 
birds feeding their young. I have, at the 
present time, a pair of blue-tits that have built 
their nest in a hollow wall, close by my potting- 
shed, having an entrance through a broken brick, 
and they pass in and out hundreds of times in a 
day with small caterpillars and insects of various 
kinds, picked off the fruit-trees and bushes 
around; and the help that even one pair of such 
birds must be in keeping down garden pests is 
surprising, yet I have seen these pretty little 
birds shot in gardens on the plea that they were 
garden destroyers. And many other birds are 
equally active now in searching for caterpillars, 
fly, &c. Even the common house-sparrow, that 
is very destructive to our garden crops at some 
periods of the year, has for the present given up 
his bad ways, and taken to helping the gardener 
to clear the trees of vermin. I have lately 
watched sparrows picking off green and black- 
fly from the young shoots of Cherry-trees, hang¬ 
ing on the under side of the shoots and picking 
off the fly with great rapidity; and there can be 
little doubt but that the majority of birds that 
are so troublesome to us at some periods of the 
year are, on the whole, more our friends than foes 
if a daily debtor and creditor account could be 
arrived at of their work. Blackbirds and thrushes 
are very busy searching for worms, slugs, and 
snails, yet they are fond of Cherries, Strawberries, 
&c.; but, collectively, I anticipate that their 
good work more than counterbalances the injury 
they do, and that if entirely destroyed we should 
not only lose their cheerful notes, but garden 
insect-pests would increase to an extent that we 
little expect._J. G. H. 

THE KITOHBN GARDEN. 


SCARLET RUNNER BEANS. 

This excellent vegetable is one that exactly 
suits the needs of amateurs with small gardens, 
as it can be grown in such a variety of ways, so 
as to utilise spaces that cannot otherwise be 
employed for vegetables. In small gardens 
enclosed with brick walls nothing is better than 
to sow the ** Runners ” at the base of the wall and 
let them climb on strings stretched perpendicu¬ 
larly up the face of the wall, at 1 foot apart 
from each other. They yield enormous crops 
in this way, and any aspect will suit them at 
midsummer, as they are sure to get the sun then 
at some portion of the day. They need plenty 
of water at the root in hot weather and a 
covering of manure for about 2 feet in front 
of the row, to keep the roots cool andj 
moist, or temporary arches can be made to 
span the walks, and the runners trained over 
them. They are not only ornamental, but very 
prolifio in this way, the main points being not 
to overcrowd the plants, and as soon as the pods 
are fit for gathering, don’t let them stop to get 
old, and thereby check others from coming on, 
but gather at once ; or they can be grown in 
the open in the same way. They are cultivated 
in market gardens by sowing in rows about a 
yard apart, and picking off the long running 
shoots. That causes them to keep as close, ana 
bear just as freely, as the Dwarf French Bean. 
If a so wing was made in April, another one 
should have been made early in June, as these, 
with attention now, will continue cropping 
until the frost of autumn cuts off all tender 
vegetables. J. G., Hants. 

Vitality of Tomato-seed.— Like that 
of the Cucumber, and a few other vegetables, 
good Tomato-seed retains its vitality for several 
years, especially when carefully harvested from 
ripe fruit, and stored in a dry place. I was, 
however, considerably astonished at the result 
of a sor tof experiment I made last year. Towards 
the end of the summer I had hybridised some 
blooms on a few plants of the best varieties in a 
cool-house, but the frost came while the fruit 
was yet green, and for weeks they hung on the 
plants, frozen stiff and hard. Soon after the 
thaw set in I cleared out the house, and thought 
I would just try one or two of the marked 
fruit. The seed looked all right, so I sowed 
part of it, and nearly everyone germinated, con¬ 
siderably to my surprise, and I have now some 
dozens of plants as the result.—B. C. R. 


1168.— Best early Turnips, &c.—The 
Early Dutch Stone is sometimes sown for very 
early work, but I prefer the Early Strapleaf, as 
I think it turns on quicker, and what is required 
in early Turnips is quick growth. Early Turnips 
are very often unsatisfactory in a dry season, 
unless well supplied with water; and even then 
unless the soil is rich, the quality is often in¬ 
ferior, as too frequent watering carries away the 
fertility of the land. It is best to sow early 
Turnips in small quantities at short intervals, 
and rush them on with artificial fertilisers. As 
regards watering vegetables generally, I think 
it is better to put the expense incurred in water¬ 
ing into the land, in the shape of manure and 
deeper culture; and when drought sets in, keep 
a loose surface by frequent hoeing, or else 
apply a mulch of manure over the roots. 
Where the latter plan can be adopted in con¬ 
nection with good culture, the crops which 
will require watering to any great extent are 
very limited in number. Celery, of course, must 
have water. Cauliflowers and Lettuces will be 
benefited by an occasional soaking, but wherever 
much watering is done, liquid-manure should be 
given occasionally to replace the nutriment 
washed out of the soiL—E. H. 


1 166.— RipenineTomatoea.— The Toma¬ 
toes will be better flavoured if ripened on the 
plants. Have nothing to do with sawdust. 
They will ripen up well if gathered when just 
beginning to colour and placed in the sunshine ; 
but in very hot weather do not place them near 
the glass, or the sun may scald them, in which 
condition they are useless. Tomatoes will ripen 
quickly in a warm kitchen, even without sun¬ 
shine. Warmth, from any source, hastens the 
ripening.—E. H. 

-The best way to ripen Tomatoes at this 

season of the year is to allow the fruit to remain 
on the plants until it is quite ripe; but if it is 
allowed to hang on them for some time after it 
is ripe, the fruit becomes less j nicy and the flavour 
is not so good. Late in the autumn, when the 
fruit is not likely to ripen out-of-doors, it may 
be cut off in a green state, and will ripen on a 
shelf in a vinery or hot-house; or, if this is not 
available, the fruits may be spread out in a 
warm room. I have never adopted the plan of 
covering the fruit with sawdust to ripen.— 
J. D. E. 


1172.—Cutting Asparagus.—It Is bad practice to 
allow seedling* to remain on the Asparagus-bed*, unless 
there are vaoanoiee to fill up, as it tends to unduly crowd 
the plants, and this leals to deterioration of the produce. 
1 think also that everything should be cut so long as cut¬ 
ting continues, il very fine produce Is required.— E. H. 


EARLY CABBAGES. 

Now is the time to think of the next spring 
supply if this useful vegetable is required in 
quantity. To get an early supply, the time of 
sowing in most cases should depend upon the 
district and the soils in which the Cabbages are 
grown. In late districts the last week in July 
is none too early to sow. The chief point is 
getting sturdy plants that will stand the winter. 
To obtain these I advise pricking out as soon as 
the plants are large enough to handle. I have 
often seen large breadths of this favourite spring 
vegetable with scarcely a plant left at the end of 
February. I do not see how it can be otherwise 
when the plants are left crowded in a small seed¬ 
bed till, perhaps, late in October before planting- 
out takes place. If, by chance, a mild winter 
should favour them, they invariably succumb to 
the fierce blasts of our March winds, which 
we rarely ever escape. I should, therefore, 
advise two sowings, one at this date and 
another two or three weeks later. I find that 
the seedlings are much better when pricked 
out on land that has been manured for a pre¬ 
vious crop, as if given fresh manure the growth 
is too quick for the winter plants. For spring 
sowing quick growth is necessary, as the plants 
only remain a short time on the ground; but 
it is different when a short sturdy growth is 
required. The ground, before pricking off, 
should also be made rather firm. I think the 
best plants for early spring use are the small 
kinds. I have observed that these suffer much 
less than the larger varieties, and in piivate 
places I consider a large, coarse Cabbage of no 
use. Many gardeners have their own special 
varieties, ana I oertainly advise them to keep to 
them when they have secured a good early kind 
Of late years several good kinds have been sent 
out, but some of them are old favourites under 
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new name?. Still, a step in the right direction 
has taken place, many ot the large coarse kinds 
grown a few years ago having been discarded 
for the small compact varieties. Ellam’s Dwarf 
Early is a good kind for sowing at this date, 
followed by a later sowing, in three weeks, of 


that everyone knows we have a white form, its 
early flowers, however, appearing pale-mauve in 
colour, but those subsequently produced are 
white, as indicated by the name; Alexandra, 
reddish-violet, the well-known velutina pur¬ 
purea, tunbridgensis, mauve-blue ; rubella, 
claret; Gipsy Queen, very deep-purple; and 
magnifica, purple barred with red, are the 
finest, whilst those in the Viticella group which 
should have recognition are Thomas Moore, 
violet with white stamens; Viticella rubro- 
grandiflora, claret-red ; Lady Bovill, blue-grey ; 
and Mrs. James Bateman, lavender. One of the 
great classes is the “ patens,” those varieties 
that bear large flowers in the Bpring of various 
shades. Standishi (mauve-purple) is one of the 
most familiar ; The Queen (lavender) and Vesta 
(white, tinged with cream) are also popular 
kinds, while such kinds as Fair Rosamond, 
Lord Londeaborough, Mrs. G. Jackman, and 
Miss Bateman are excellent. Two other types 
remain, and these are florida and lanuginosa. 
Of the former, one of the finest is 
Duchess of Edinburgh, a pure-white, double 
flower, sweetly-scented, and very chaste when 
the plant is in full bloom. Another full and 
bold flower is Countess of Lovelace, while 
Fortunei, John Gould Veitch, and Lucie Le- 
moine are worth having. The lanuginosa class 
is larger, and embraces some very choice flowers, 
as alba magna (white) and the sky-blue coloured 
Blue Gem, Henryi (creamy-white), lanuginosa 
Candida (grey-white), Gem (lavender-blue), Louis 
Van Houtte (bluish-purple), Otto Frcebel (one 
of the very large-flowered kinds, with blooms of 
a greenish-white tone), W. Kennett (lavender), 
Princess of Wales (bluish-mauve), and purpurea 
elegans (violet-purple). These are a selection of 
a few of the best in their several sections, and in 
disposing them in gardens I may remark that the 
common way of nailing the plants to a wall is 
not the most happy, if we want the full charac¬ 
teristic grace and elegance of the flowering 
shoots. I do not care for the varieties that bear 
very large, saucer-shaped blooms, bu t rather for 
those of smaller size, which 
are more in keeping with the 
character of the group. The 
fact remains that, familiar 
as the Clematis is, it is prin- 1 

cipally the smaller class of ' 

gardens in which they are WH x 
planted, not the large places 
that have many odd ana bare 
corners, walls, pillars, and 
posts that such charming 
things would wreathe in 
growth and flower. The 
Clematis, in one or other of j 

its many varieties, would fill 
the gaps, and give pleasure IcX+Z 
by the boldness, freedom, 
and beauty of the variously- 
coloured flowers, which 
range from white to the ' 'j&Zm 

deepest purple. E. 
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SOWING PERENNIALS. 

1163.—It is a pity that this query did not 
appear rather earlier in the season, as, by the 
time these lines appear in print, the best period 
for sowing perennial seeds will be past, although 
it will not be too late ; but the plants will not 
grow so large as they would have done if Bown 
earlier. June and July are the two best months 
to sow seeds of this class of plants for flowering 
tho next year, and I have raised considerable 
quantities from seeds. Two years ago I went to a 
place where there was hardly a hardy plant worth 
mentioning ; this was in the month of June. I 
immediately obtained a lot of seeds of biennials 
and perennials, sowed them at once, and the stock 
of plants that was put out in autumn did not 
cost as many shillings as it would have done 
pounds had I waited tiU autumn and purchased 
plants. I would advise open-air sowing, pro¬ 
vided there is a sunny border of warm, light 
soil. Nursery beds should be made a yard in 
width with 1-foot alleys or pathways between 
them. The soil should be made very fine, and 
if not naturally suitable for seeds it is just as 
easy to add sand, leaf-mould, Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
ashes, or any lightening material, as it is to make 
special composts for filling pots and pans. If the 
surface is made very level and fine, the drills, 
instead of being drawn, might be pressed out, 
by pressing a rod the width of the seed-bed upon 
the surface of the soil. By this means a drill of 
smoothness and even depth is obtained, from 
which the seed will come up better. A basket 
of line soil should be at hand, and then the seed 
can be covered, the small seeds having only tho 
merest sprinkling of soil over them, larger ones 
being covered more deeply. The seed should be 
sown thinly, as there is no necessity for thick 
sowing in open borders, and then all the advan¬ 
tages are derived from this practice of open-air 
sowing that are not reaped from seed sown 
under"other conditions. The after-treatment of 


Early Dutch Drumhead Cabbage. 


the old true Nonpareil, thus forming a succes¬ 
sion. An excellent Cabbage to succeed the 
Nonpareil is the Early Dutch Drumhead (here 
figured). This is handsome and productive, 
and one of the best of the early round-headed 
Cabbage. When strong, sturdy plants are 
secured for planting in their permanent quarters 
early in September in ground deeply dug 
and the plants planted thickly, say 12 inches 
apart from plant to plant, and 2 feet in the rows 
—I advise 2 feet, as it allows plenty of soil to 
form a ridge for protection against east winds— 
every other plant may be used very early in 
Bpring, and thus allow the remaining ones room. 
I do not advise too much manure, but prefer it 
dug deeply in* so that the plants can obtain 
assistance from it at the time most required— 
namely, when starting into growth in early 
spring. If on the surface, it only excites a 
premature growth likely to be destroyed by the 
nrst frost that comes. W. 


THE GARDEN CLEMATIS. 

One of the most useful and beautiful climbers 
is the Clematis, and few pictures are more 
familiar in gardens than the violet-purple- 
coloured C. Jackmani (here figured) that 
wreathes many a pillar, post, and rustic door¬ 
way with its free growth and countless flowers. 
As there are several distinct sections of the 
Clematis, it will be well to refer to them under 
their separate headings and briefly touch upon 
their cultivation. There is nothing troublesome 
in growing this climber, and the freedom of 
Jackman’s Clematis shows the vigour and hardi¬ 
ness of the plant even when associated with 
sturdy things that seem determined to choke it 
to death. Some of the prettiest effects in gardens 
are the result of growing this climber with Ivy, 
the rich green leafage bringing out the intense 
depth of the flowers. A light loamy soil is best 
for all the Clematises, and the growth is stronger 
and the display of bloom more profuse if a little 
lime is mixed with the loam. There is one 
thing to guard against—i.e., an over-saturated 
soil, and it is thus necessary to have a well 
drained material to promote vigour, which must 
be maintained by a good dressing every year of 
manure, or on a heavy soil leaf-mould. It is 
most important to 

Prune at the right time and in the right 
way. In the case of the types represented by 
the lovely C. montana, that sheets many a garden 
wall and cottage with white flowers in spring, 
florida, patens, and lanuginosa, cut out in 
February or March weak or over-crowding 
growth, laying in the strong and well-ripenea 
one-year-old shoots. To cut carelessly will 
Bimply result in pruning away the next season’s 
flowers. This is sometimes done, and the plants 
complained of as shy flowering. A different 
course may be followed, however, with the 
Jackmani and Viticella types, which usually 
bear large, variously coloured flowers in summer 
and autumn on the young shoots, which should 
be therefore encouraged. Cut back the plants 
when their beauty is destroyed by frost to 
within a few inches of the soil, and give a mulch¬ 
ing of manure. This is a short review of the 
culture of plants which are of free growth, 
hardy, and may be grown in various positions in 
the garden, while they give a profusion of bloom 
of various shapes and colouisover a long s Bason. 
The Jackmani type is thq most, <torain<nri urcept 
such a variety as montanAMk£&*rot.-~e8 hj type 


Iris Qatesi.— This rare 
and beautiful Iris has bloom- 
ed well in my garden, and, Jfl 

as it is so little known, hav- / ^ 
ing, I think, Beldom, if ever, f'f 
bloomed before in England, / / ufpyi f 

a short account of it may not U / Jrr 

be uninteresting. For size iaG 

and magnificence, it is quite ■fiAtmr 

unequalled by any other Iris RBwP* 
in cultivation. It much re- 
sembles the I. susiana, but it Jp 
is a very much larger flower, X; 

with altogether paler shad¬ 
ing. The outer petals are 
mottled-grey, and are very 
erect, and told closely over 4 

the inn er ones, which are of 
a pale-grey colour, shaded f 

with chocolate. It certainly M 

is a most quaint and lovely £ 

Iris. It grows about 3 feet 
high, and is planted in a 
warm sheltered nook of a 
rock garden, facing south. 

Thesoil is lightand well drained.— Abbotbleigh, 


Flowering-shoot of Clematis Jackmani. 


Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive lor engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. 
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are ready to be transplanted to permanent posi¬ 
tions. If open-air sowing is not practicable, the 
next best way is in oold frames, in beds of soil 
for preference; the last means I would use 
would be pots, pans, or boxes. These are useful 
sometimes; but, of course, they need more 
looking after, and when one has a quantity of 
seed to deal with, nothing equals a bed of soil 
for favouring rapid progress, the conditions 
essential bo germination being more uniform. 
The following are some of the hardy plants that 
I have found 

Most reliable and successful from seed : 
Achilleas in variety (so valuable for their scented 
leaves), Aquilegi&s, Armerias or Giant Thrifts, 
Campanulas in great variety, Centaureas, Core¬ 
opsis (particularly grandiflora and l&nceolata), 
Delphiniums, Erigerons (especially speciosum), 
Eryngiums (Sea Hollies) (all the fine kinds, 
such as giganteum, planum, and Olivierianum), 
Galega, Geraniums, fine hardy varieties, 
Geums, Gypsophilas, Heleniums, Iberis, 
Iris, Lathy rus (Perennial Peas), Linarias, 
Lupins, Mallows, Morina longifolia (a most 
beautiful plant, withleaves like those of a Thistle) 
Forget-me-not in variety, (Enotheras (especially 
those two grand trailing species easily obtained 
from seed, (E. taraxaoifolia and (E. missouri- 
ensis—the first with white flowers and the last 
with yellow—both two of the best prostrate 
hardy plants in existence), Poppies in great 
variety (the pretty Iceland species sown now, 
as advised above, will give hundreds of young 
plants to plant out in autumn and spring), Pent- 
stemons (hardy true species, as well as the florists’ 
strains), Pyrethrums (a packet of seed of these 
from a good source will give kinds almost, if not 
quite, as good as those with names that are sold 
at one shilling or more per plant), Rudbeckias, 
Scabiosas (particularly caucasica, which is one 
of the most continuous blooming of hardy plants), 
Sedums, Verbascums, and Veronicas. Adding 
to these such things as Wallflowers, Gaillardias, 
Antirrhinums, Ac., it will be seen that lots of 
hardy things are to be had from seed. I have 
purposely omitted the fine-seeded alpine plants, 
which must be sown in pots, ana have the 
shelter of frames. Artificial heat is never 
required for any seed of hardy plants.—A. H. 

- It is getting rather late for the majority 

of perennials now, but if sown at once Delphi¬ 
niums, Geum coccineum, Aquilegias, herbaceous 
Pyrethrums, Hollyhocks Campanula pyramid- 
alis, C. turbinata, and others will yet make nice 
little plants by the winter, and bloom more or 
less well next season. Even Carnations sown in 
July, and kept moving on steadily, bloom oapi- 
tally the following year.—B. C. R. 

- Most of the perennials of which seeds 

can be obtained may be sown now in well-pre¬ 
pared beds in the open ground. I have many 
thousands of plants now up and ready for prick¬ 
ing off for the most part. These were sown in 
April in shallow drills in the open air. Such 
things as Campanulas, Foxgloves, Pansies, 
Sweet Williams, Columbines, Lychnis, Antir¬ 
rhinums, Pentetemons, and things of like hardy 
character do very well sown in the open air, but 
Delphiniums, Stenactis speciosa, and such-like 
things, the seeds of which soon part with their 
vitality, are best sown in boxes in a oold frame, 
kept close at first and shaded.—E. H. 


1161.— Iceland Poppies. —The best time 
to sow Iceland Poppies for next season’s bloom¬ 
ing is as soon as the seeds are ripe. The end of 
July or beginning of August is a good time. This 
Poppy is perfectly hardy, and the seeds may 
either be sown in a bed in the open air, making 
the soil fine and covering lightly as the seeds 
are very minute, or the seeds may be sown in a 
box and pricked off three inches apart when 
large enough, planting in the beds in February 
or March. In either case the young plants will 
be better in the open air—E. H. 


1159.— 'Blight” on China Asters.— The plants 
have probably been attaoked by insects. Sometimes, if 
starved for want of water, a fungoid disease attacks them. 
Mulch with good manure, and encourage growth by the 
use of stimulants. Very likely the soil is poor. Asters, to 
produce fine blossoms, require a good deal of support.— 

1167.—Aquilegias from seed.— These 
will do quite as well pricked out in a bed in the 
openair, or if potted and wintered under glass they 
make pretty plants in pots in a cool greenhouse 


5-inoh pots ; but they 
do jim ns well in the 



and will 
w flower 


earlier in the greenhouse it may sometimes be > 
desirable to grow a few of the beet varieties in 
pots for early blooming, keeping them through 
the winter in a cold frame, ana taking them to 
the greenhouse to flower.—E. H. 

-These plants are quite hardy out-of- 

doors, and Aquilegia chrysantha is a more robust- 
growing plant than A. coerulea. The young 
plants may be pricked out in beds now and be 
planted out where they are to flower later. 
They like good, deep soil, and will flower next 
year with fair treatment. It is a good plant for 
pot-culture; each single plant will grow large 
enough to need a 6-inch or 7-inch pot for itself 
by the end of the season. They may be grown 
in cold frames, and in fine weather should be 
freely exposed to light and air. I would pot 
each young plant Bingly in a small 60-sized pot 
now, and repot them later, as they reqnire it, 
using good loam, leaf-mould, and decayed 
manure.—J. D. E. 

-These perennials, being absolutely hardy, can be 

sown In a nursery-bed as soon as the seed is ripe, and be 
pricked out 3 inches or 4 inches apart when large enough to 
handle with ease, and planted in their flowering positions 
in the spring. There is no need to fear their not standing 
the winter.— A. O. Butler. 


J POPPIES. 

These f gorgeous flowers have become very 
popular, and now we find dinner-table decora¬ 
tions, bouquets, Ac., composed entirely of 
Poppies ; while a few years ago they were hardly 
tolerated in the flower garden. The annual 
kinds of Poppies have been much improved by 
the hybridiser, and many very beautiful colours 
are added to the list. Amongst the most useful 
are the so-called Shirley Poppies that have been 
cultivated for years with great care until a most 
exquisite race has been selected. A small packet 
of seed sown in a box in spring, and planted oat 
in beds as soon as large enough, will form a sight 
to please the most fastidious lover of brilliant 
colours. White Swan is a beautiful clear white 
feathery-blossoined kind, very useful for decora¬ 
tions of all kind, as the feathery central parts of 
the flower gives it a light and graceful look. 
The Oriental Poppy is a very brilliant kind of a 
more permanent character, as the roots spread 
into large clumps and send up stout flower- 
spikes, 3 feet to 4 feet high, crowned with large 
nery scarlet blossoms with a black blotch in each 
petal. Paeony-flowered Poppies are well-known 
garden annuals, and for making striking masses 
of colour they are invaluable. They form 
splendid backgrounds to flower borders that are 
backed by shrubs, and as they can be obtained 
in distinct colours—white, scarlet, and nearly 
black—a good effect is easily obtained by sow¬ 
ing each kind separate where they are to flower, 
for if sown thinly, and thinned out to required 
distance, very little labour will be needed. 
Dwarf French Poppies are useful for positions, 
where the taller growing kinds are not admis- 
sahle. Or in large beds or borders, of the taller 
growing kinds, they make capital edgings, as 
they seed very freely. It is desirable to pick 
off the seed-pods directly they are formed or 
the plaUts will be soon exhausted, and cease to 
flower freely. J. G., Hants. 

__ 

< 

1102.—Plantains, &c, on lawns.— 
Therfl are two distinct methods of getting rid 
of these troublesome weeds, one of which » to 
cut off the top with a knife, and ponr a few 
drops of muriatic acid (a strong poison) on the 
root. But this iB an expensive process (besides 
the danger of having poison about), where there 
is much lawn-Grass or many weeds in it; and by 
far the best plan is to have the Grass thoroughly 
weeded every spring in Maroh, and then to 
re-sow the patchy parts with good seed in April, 
first scarifying them with a rake, and then sift¬ 
ing over the seed a very little rich soil from an 
old hotbed, which should be pressed down with 
the book of a spade. The patches must not be 
cut for a month or six weeks, but if the Grass be 
mown short before the sowing is done, this will 
not signify so much, and lawns are seldom 
wanted for tennis, Ac., until the middle of May, 
when the whole lawn may be out with a machine. 
Weeding takes time, and shoald be done with a 
special little implement with two prongs and a 
knob, which acts as a lever. The work can be 
done by a woman as easily as by a man; in fact, 
it only wants patience and a little practice to 
enable the operator to eradicate the whole root. 


which, if broken, may spring up again. A 
sharp old knife is useful to work down into the 
holes, in case of failure, to pull up the whole 
plant. Dandelions, too, should be treated the 
same way ; and also Daisies, although they are 
not so bad as the rest, as their roots lie nearer 
the surface. When once the weeds are eradi¬ 
cated, the Grass should be strengthened by a 
light mulch of soot mixed with twice its bulk of 
fine dry soil, and this dressing may be repeated 
with advantage in the autumn. Grass under 
trees will need special attention in the autumn, 
especially under such trees as Weeping Ashes, 
which exclude bo much of the air and light as to 
make it a difficulty to save the life of the Grass 
under it, while nothing looks worse than a bare 
patch of soil where Grass ought to be. Imme¬ 
diately the leaves fall (ABh-leaves often come 
down suddenly with the first sharp frost) they 
must be cleared away, and the Grass dressed 
with rich, light soil from an old hotbed. Soot, 
unless very carefully mixed with soil, might be 
too strong for such weak Grass ; but it may be 
used with advantage when the tufts have began 
to gather strength (mixed as above-mentioned) 
in February, when the weeds may be cleared off 
and the patches Bown with a special kind of 
Grass-seed (sold especially for such places) early 
in March. It is necessary to do this earlier than 
in an open place, because the young Grass will 
never be strong, unless it has time to thicken 
before the leaves again shade it at the end of 
May.—J. L. R. 


ORCHIDS. 

STANHOPEAS. 

I am asked why these beautiful plants are not 
more grown by amateurs, and what is the best 
treatment for them ? There are several reasons 
why these plants have fallen into disfavour with 
English amateurs, although they have retained 
their hold upon our friends across the water in 
France, Germany, and Belgium in a much 
greater degree than with us. The causes for their 
abandonment here have been laid principally to 
the shortness of time which the blooms last, and 
thiB, no doubt, has been a great drawback to 
their popularity, but growers should be a little 
more lenient, because a Rose, for instance, does 
not last longer. A good-sized plant of Stanhopea 
with, say, five or six spikes upon it, will last in 
beauty a week; but Orchids, when they flower, are 
so much liked, that we would fain have them 
always in perfection, and if they will not last for 
a month we are apt to think they are not worth 
growing. In this respect Cymbidium Lowianum 
stands out prominently, for I saw plants last 
week that had been blooming since the month of 
March, and they apparently will continue in all 
their beauty for at least another month. So that 
here we have an Orchid that remains in good 
form for half a year; but these same plants will 
not flower at all perhaps next year. But to 
return to the Stanhopeas. The flowers are 
mostly very strongly perfumed, and, con¬ 
sequently, are unfitted for cutting for indoor 
decoration, and this has been made another cause 
of complaint against them, some even finding 
fault if they went into the house where they 
grew; but with the exception of some 
few kinds which have an offensive odour, 
I take it that a strong aromatic perfume should 
not give offence, and a little extra air will mode¬ 
rate this so that it becomes bearable even to the 
most fastidious. Another reason why these plants 
were oast off was they were said to have been 
shy flowering; but this latter matter was the 
growers’ own fault, for Stanhopeas do not like 
to be disturbed ; but they Bhould be allowed to 
grow and root into a large mass, and the flowers 
will then come in great abundance. In days 
long gone by I used to hang them up by the 
ball of roots—the baskets had dropped off 
around them and were not replaced—and in this 
condition they flowered very freely. At that 
time I learned from a friend that they would do 
better if kept somewhat cooL This I tried, and 
found they grew well, and ever since I have fol« 
lowed the plan. So I say to my friend, “ G. 
Sawyer ”: “Do not disturb the plants, but 
allow them to become thoroughly root-bound, 
and in this stage you will find them to flower abun¬ 
dantly. When the plants are first basketed they 
shoald be put into rough peat and Sphagnum 
Mow, drained well, and during the summer 
months they should be kept freely supplied with 
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water ; but in the winter they may be kept al¬ 
most entirely without it, saving the giving 
enough to keep the leaves from dying. They 
may be kept in theOdontoglossum-house through 
in spring. I have had very pretty specimens in 
the winter months, but require the heat of the 
Cattleya-bouse or a warm stove when growing. 
The following half-a-dozen kinds will be found 
good for anyone commencing the culture of these 
plants: S. Bucephalus, yellow and deep-crim¬ 
son ; insignia, white and purple (there are many 
varieties of this species) ; Martiana, white, with 
dark-crimson spots; oculata, white, with two 
eye-like spots of dark blackish-crimson; tigrina, 
orange-purple and chocolate; and Wardi, browr 
and yellow. Matt. Bramble. 


the impression that Phahenopsids do not take 
kindly to the great amount of stonework, slate, 
and metal which is to be found in Orchid-houses 
of the most “approved construction.” They 
rather like a wooden stage and ground for the 
floor, from which there is a steady and healthy 
exhalation continually arising. These plants 
must not be kept dry through the winter months; 
if this is attempted, loss of leaves is sure to be 
the result. More especially is this the case with 
the subject of the illustration, which in the 
summer season of the year is developing its 
flower-spike, and, therefore, requires careful at¬ 
tention in the matter of watering. The blooms 
of P. Schilleriana begin to appear about the 
middle of January, and continue on through 
April and sometimes into the month of May, 
but to have them at this latter time the plants 
require retarding ; but the flowers that are de¬ 
veloped so late in the season are seldom so fine 
as the earlier blooms. Some of the other kinds 
of Phakenopsis frequently produce 
flowers twice in one season, but 
Schilleriana seldom or never does. 
In the marbling of its leaves this 
plant varus considerably, but its 
foliage does not afford any clue to 
its flowers, as I have seen some of 
the most beautiful-leaved kinds pro¬ 
duce the poorest blooms. H. 


popular. I say this advisedly, because whenever 
rhalaenopsids are seen in flower they are highly 
appreciated, their lovely blossoms fixing the at¬ 
tention and eliciting the admiration of all be¬ 
holders, but yet so many hold aloof from their 
culture, under the impression that they are dif¬ 
ficult to cultivate. This, however, is entirely a 
mistaken idea, for, with proper care, they grow 
freely enough and bloom profusely, but they 
certainly do require somewhat more careful 
tending than other Orchids possessed of stout 
fleshy pseudo-bulbs to support them during the 
winter months. Why is it, then, that Phalne- 
nopsids are not more extensively cultivated? 
To this, I can only answer that, as a rule, they 
are kept too hot, their roots are usually encum¬ 
bered with too much soil, and they are too 
heavily shaded ; these conditions lead to un¬ 
healthy growth, which leads to a sorb of dropsi¬ 
cal disease, which, once started, is very difficult 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


whenever they could bo procured. Some had 
grown 2 inches or 3 inches in length and were 
ready for stopping. When the tops are taken 
off they will be utilised for cuttings to further 
increase the numbers. The latest taken off out- 
tings had only just began to form roots. This 
difference in the time of getting the cuttings is 
explained in the behaviour of the different aorta. 
Some produce cuttings much earlier in the year 
than others. I ought to mention, perhaps, that 
neither pots nor boxes are used. The cuttings 
are dibbled into a bed of light, sandy soil, and 
only receive a sufficient covering to break the 
force of rough winds, as they only get a little 
sun early in the morning and late in the after¬ 
noon. Having seen thiB collection at different 
times I know the plants are treated liberally 
with regard to soil. Some 

Well-rottkd stable-manure is mixed up 
with the soil every year. The frames are filled 
up with earth to within 9 inches of the glass, 
and the young plants set out between the begin¬ 
ning and the middle of October. As I have 
already said, the lights are used to protect the 
plants from rain, snow, and rough winds only. 
When the weather is favourable they are 
removed altogether; at other times they are 
tilted up at the back so that the plants get 
plenty of air. No attempt is made to save the 
old plants. Theware allowed to stand to form 
seetf When they have done so they are 


beauty it possesses. Matt. Brajible. 

SCHILLER’S MOTH ORCHID (PHALJE- 
NOPSIS SCHILLERIANA). 

I first made the acquaintance of this plant in 
the famous collection of Consul Schiller, in 
whose honour it was named by Professor Reich* 
enbach. The plant was introduced to cultiva¬ 
tion in this country in 1860, and although many 
news forms of Phalaenopsis of this section have 
from time to time been imported, and very 
much shaken one’s faith in the origin and value 
of supposed species, Schiller’s plant still main- 


Schiller’s Moth Orohld (Phal»nop#is Schilleriana). 


to stop, to which may be added the before- 
mentioned fact, their having no pseudo-bulbs, 
and therefore the disease soon spreads into the 
heart of the plant, and the collections of Phalse- 
nopsids grow smaller, and ultimately their cul¬ 
tivation is relinquished. I find that in the case 
of one excellent grower that the artificial tempe¬ 
rature in winter during the night does not ex¬ 
ceed 60 degs., which rises some few degrees 
during the day, and, except in severe weather, 
the ventilators are always open a little. In 
summer, of course, a much higher temperature 
is produced, and during the season more air is 
given. The plants are shaded by a thin blind 
kept some few inches above the glass, and the 
atmosphere is kept well charged with moisture, 
and the whole of the roots are bare, the entire 
collection scarcely having so much potting 
material about them as I have frequently seen 
used for a single specimen. The above system 
I would recommend to all for the successful cul¬ 
tivation of these plants, feeling fullv persuaded 
that were it more generally adopted we should 
soon see collections of their beautiful forms 
springing up in all directions. I am also under 


those experienced in the various minutiae which 
lead to success in their introduction ; the result 
has been that, with the^rge n umber --of the 
plants in the country, aflozenvexsrjj >Us|<Ap"»ow 
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destroyed, or such of them as are alive—a good 
portion of them, however, die away at the 
root as soon as the hot weather comes in. 
It will be seen that it is most important 
to oommence every year with yoong stock, 
and to get the lull benefit from the em¬ 
ployment of frames, it is necessary to plant 
in the autumn. When planting is deferred 
until the spring, half of the best weather 
for this flower is passed before the Pansies get 
properly established in the soil. Heat and 
drought are not favourable conditions for the 
Pansy. For that reason autumn-planting is the 
best, m the plants then have all the benefit of 
the spring weather to display their beauty in— 
and what can be more beautiful than a frame 
full of Pansies in flower early in May, with the 
plants in vigorous health, the blossoms large, and 
remarkable for their well-defined markings and 
rich colours ? Then they appear so fresh, so 
free from blemish, as compared to those grown 
in the open air, that one feels that six weeks or 
two months of such a feast of beauty is almost 
enough to satisfy the mind until the Pansy time 
comes round again.—J. C. C. 

-It is quite unnecessary to winter Pansies 

in a frame; they will da perfectly well in the 
open air. All that is neoessary is to take cut¬ 
tings now, plant them in the open ground about 
4 inches apart, water them, and then leave 
them alone until the spring, when they can be 
planted out where they are to bloom.—A. G. 
Butler. 

-Pansies are perfectly hardy, and it is 

not necessary to winter them under glass ; still, 
choice, delicate varieties are sometimes kept in 
a frame through the winter, and put out in 
March. All the care required is to give abun¬ 
dant ventilation—in fact, keep the lights off 
altogether, except in severest weather. If the 
plants are in pots, the pots should be plunged 
to the rim in ashes.—E. EL 


CULTURE OF FUCHSIAS. 

1104.—There is no more useful family of 
plants, both for window-gardening, conserva¬ 
tories, boxes, baskets, bedding, Ac., than 
Fuchsias; but the latest new varieties 
are not so good as those of a few years since, 
when large, waxy-white blossoms, with carmine 
centres and dark-crimson blooms, with deep- 
purple centres, were grown instead of the 
“ Crinoline ” and “ Umbrella ” varieties, which, 
though curious, are heavy in appearance, and 
not nearly so handsome as their predecessors. 
Cuttings may be struck at any time, except in 
the depth of winter, and only need sandy, light 
soil, without manure, and plenty of water, to 
ensure sucoess—in fact, they will root in a bottle 
of water only. When once rooted, all they 
need is to be potted in fairly rich, light soil, 
which may be used richer as they grow on and re¬ 
quire a shift. Keep them in as small pots as 
possible, supporting the plant with top-dresBings 
of soot and rich sou, when neoessary, or giving 
soot-water once or twice a week. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that these plants only need 
extra manure when in full growth, and Fuchsias 
should rest in the late autumn for a few months. 
If, however, they are needed early in the year 
young plants should be kept in a temperature 
above 45 degs. during November, December, 
and January, and then given a shift and placed 
in a warm house early in February, when they 
will soon be covered with bloom. 

Large old plants, if given good soil, will 
make very handsome objects treated in this 
way. Cut them back early in February. When 
they should have rested for two or three months, 
pot them liberally, draining well, and giving 
them a mixture of leaf-mould, loam, a little old 
stable-manure, and a sprinkling of soot and 
sand, and, when potted, put them in a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. or 60 degs. They will throw 
out long shoots, tipped with buds, and these 
can be easily arranged to form a handsome 
plant, tying three or four of the longest to a 
neat, green stake in the centre, to form a head, 
and shortening others, to make them break 
again. Plants of this kind, if well supported, 
will grow to a height of 4 feet or 5 feet in the 
season and be covered with blossom at every 
point. Smaller plants may be allowed to droop 
over the edges of boxes, or placed in baskets. If 
symmetrical plants are,, needed for show they 
tt ust be grown on rapidly *- 


a cidly ^ryn 


cuttings, which should be Btarted early in the 
year in heat (or else kept growing all the 
winter), for if once a Fuchsia loses its foliage 
(which it will in winter, unless a temperature 
above 45 degs. is ensured), all symmetry is gone, 
and the centre point, so necessary for a perfect 
plant, is sure to die back. Continual turning 
round to the light, and pinching out the points 
of side-shoots, to make them break into more 
bloom-points, must be attended to, and the 
centre Btem should be carefully tied to a stake, 
which should always be a little taller than itself, 
until the final month before showing the plants. 
Plenty of water, thin, weak, liquid-manure 
(soot-water being one of the best), good drainage, 
and occasional top-dressing will be necessary, 
and also plenty of room, for Fuchsias for show 
will not bear any crowding together. Syringing 
morning and evening will be useful in warm 
weather to keep off tnrips, the worst insect pest 
of these plants, but they must have plenty of 
air and light. Altogether, “Berty Breach” 
will find it much more satisfactory to leave ex¬ 
hibitions alone, so far as Fuchsias are concerned 
(if an amateur), and grow them only for their 
natural beauty and grace. J. L. R. 


1174.— Begonia-buds falling off.— I ex¬ 
pect this is tne result of aphides ; even two or 
three will do a lot of harm if they get on the 
points of the shoots. I advise you to give the 
house two thorough Tobacco fumigations on suc¬ 
cessive calm evenings, or else dip the plants 
overhead in the infusion of soft-soap and Quassia- 
chips described in Gardening, July 18th, on 
page 260, under the head of “Garden Work.” 
Maintain a nice moist atmosphere, yet with 
free ventilation, and keep up the vigour of the 
plants by the occasional use of a little liquid- 
manure, soot-water, Ac.—B. C. R. 

1160. —Propagating a Orassula. — 
Cuttings of the tops of the young shoots which 
are not flowering will root in sandy soil, kept 
fairly moist, on the greenhouse shelf or in a 
frame. They require time, but are not other¬ 
wise difficult to strike. The cuttings may be 
taken off at any time during spring or summer 
when young shoots can be spared.—E. H. 

—*— These plants may be propagated at any 
time by taking cuttings 3 inches or 4 inches in 
length from the points of the young growths. 
Plant each one by itself in a small pot in light 
sandy material; they will root freely on a shelf 
in the greenhouse. The only danger is that 
some of them may rot at the base of the cut¬ 
tings if they get too much water; but if they are 
carefully watered (and not much is needed) they 
will all form roots freely and soon grow into nice 
healthy specimens. Now is a good time to plant 
them.—J. D. E. 

1171.—Begonias becoming spotted. 
—Probably the plants do not get sufficient air ; 
this is usually the chief cause of the disease 
referred to, which is of a fungoid nature, and not 
uncommon among plants kept under glass during 
the summer months. I presume the plants are 
kept properly watered; at this season they 
require liberal supplies of moisture, and 1 
should advise the use of a little soot or guano 
dissolved in the water occasionally—say once a 
week—this will help them to grow out of the 
affection. In such weather as we have had lately 
the side, as well as the roof ventilators ought to 
be thrown wide open throughout the day, and 
a little air left on all night, too, unless very oold 
and stormy. Set over and clean the plants 
frequently, give each one plenty of room, and 
direotly the roots begin to work round the sides 
of the small pots shift them into the 5-inch or 
6-inoh sizes, using nice sandy or turfy loam, with 
half the bulk of leaf-mould. Shade lightly 
from hot sun, but otherwise let them have all 
the light possible.—B. C. R. 

1186 . — Treatment of a white > flowered 
O actus.— Place the plants in a sunny oorner in the open 
air for a couple of months to harden and ripen the growth. 
—E. 0. 

- I have tried the dry plan in growing 

Cacti, and, although very well in theory, it 
does not answer so well as giving a moderate 
amount of moisture throughout the year. Plants 
of Cereus kept cool and dry in the winter months 
were in no respect to be compared with those 
which I kept warm and slightly damp through¬ 
out this season. The blooms were fewer and 
much less flue. I should advise you to keep 
these plants heat throughout the year, but 


increase the same in the spring, and give more 
water at this season, and then I believe you will 
find, as I have done, that you will not have 
again to complain of lack of bloom.—A. G 
Butler. 


MIGNONETTE AND IT8 CULTURE. 
Although not a showy flower, Mignonette has 
a peculiar charm of its own. It forms a pleasing 
relief to the more showy flowers, and the lovely 
fragrance of the blossoms renders it a favourite 
with all. As a commercial plant for pot culture 
it receives especial attention, and is grown to 
great perfection by many of the market growers, 
who make the culture of Mignonette an im¬ 
portant and often a very profitable part of their 
business. Anyone going into Covent Garden 
Flower-market in the spring-time cannot fail to 
distinguish the lovely perfume of Mignonette 
from that of the numerous other fragrant flowers 
that are there brought together ; and one going 
in early in the morning might well wonder 
where and how it would all be disposed of, but 
it may soon be seen that Mignonette is not 
reserved for any one class of buyers. From the 
leading florists down to the barrow-man all 
invest in this ever-popular flower. In private 
establishments Mignonette does not often meet 
with the attention it deserves—that is, as a pot 
plant, for, as far as my experience goes, it is 
rarely seen in good condition, except where 
grown for profit. I am rather surprised that 
this should be the case, for where it is well done 
it is sure to be thoroughly appreciated, and 
under favourable conditions it continues in 
bloom for a considerable time. For 

Pot culture it is very important to secure a 
good strain of seed. There are several good and 
somewhat distinct varieties. The variety that 
finds moat favour with market growers is that 
known aB pyramidalis grandiflora, a dwarf¬ 
growing kind, with rather short but very thick 
spikes of bloom, the reddish-brown anthers 
giving the spikes of bloom quite a red appear¬ 
ance. Matchet appears to be an improved selec¬ 
tion from this. Miles’ Spiral is a good variety, 
with long, thick spikes of bloom ; the plant is of 
dwarf habit and vigorous growth ; the anthers 
are not so conspicuous as in the first-named. 
Parson’s White, which was one of the first great 
improvements in Mignoqette, is a very desirable 
kind. It would, perhaps, be difficult to obtain 
this true under its original name. Although 
there are several so called new white varieties, 
I have seen nothing better than the original 
form of Parson’s White, in which variety the 
petals are unusually developed and quite white; 
the stamens are not so numerous, and the anthers 
are less conspicuous than in most varieties ; the 
spikes of bloom are of great length and very 
fragrant. Golden Queen is another distinct 
variety, in which the anthers are yellow and 
very numerous, giving the flower-spikes quite a 
yellow shade. I believe all the improved varie¬ 
ties are the result of careful selection, and to 
keep any strain true it requires care in saving 
the seed, for if a few plants of an inferior sort 
happen to be flowering in the same locality the 
pollen may get transmitted from one to the 
other, and if this is allowed to go on the result 
will be a sad mixture. It is on this account 
that it is somewhat difficult to obtain seed that 
will be perfectly satisfactory. Mignonette is 
usually sown in the pots th*t it is intended to 
flower in ; therefore, the soil is the first con¬ 
sideration. Any 

Ordinary compost may be used, provided it 
it is fairly rich, free from Worms, and sufficiently 
porous that water can pass through freely. In 
preparing the compost, it is a good plan to mix 
a little soot with the manure before adding it to 
the other soil, and a good sprinkling of old lime 
rubbish is a valuable addition to the compost. 
The pots should be filled firmly and not too full, 
as the seed should have a good covering, and 
sufficient room left for watering. The first 

S sowing may be made any time after the 
> of February, and successional sowings 
throughout the season, the latest being in 
September. This will come into flower early in 
the year before the first spring-sown batch. 
The best position for growing Mignonette in is 
in pits or frames which have a southern aspect. 
The pots should be plunged in some light 
material, and brought up as close to the glass as 
possible. As soon as large enough to handle, 
the plants may be thinned out, leaving about 
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easily propagated by cuttings. Begonias, tube¬ 
rous-rooted, have of late become very popular 
both for glass-house and flower-garden dooora- 
tion. They are especially amateurs’ flowers, as 
the roots can be stored in boxes of dry soil or 
sand anywhere out of the reach of frost in winter, 
and taken out in spring and started in gentle 
heat, or even in cold frames. The cooler they 
are grown the sturdier they will be, and the 
flowers are of the most brilliant hues, and 
remain in beauty for many weeks. Fuchsias are 
a host in themselves, being most graceful and 
floriferous. Old plants that have been cut back 
hard, shaken out of the old soil, and repotted 
in good, rich material, are the ones for the 
July display, while younger ones that have 
been grown on from cuttings make splendid 
plants for the later bloom. 

Pelargoniums (Zonal) both single and 
double, have been wonderfully improved of late, 
the trusses of bloom being enormous and the 
colours very brilliant—in fact, so varied are the 
hues that a house full of these Pelargoniums 
alone is very effective. Good soil for potting in 
and liquid-manure once or twice a week are the 
things to keep up the bloom. Pelargoniums, 
* Ivy-leaf, have been so wonderfully improved 


six plants in a pot; or it is as well to leave a 
few more and go over them a second time, as 
sometimes a few will damp off. Ventilation 
should be given freely from the time the seed 
begins to germinate, and, later on, as the weather 
gets warmer, the lights may be removed alto¬ 
gether on favourable occasions; but the plants 
should not be exposed to heavy rains or rough 
weathor. It is very essential that watering 
should be regularly and carefully attended to ; 
in fact, this is the most important point in 
connection with the successful culture of Mignon¬ 
ette. Either extreme is equally damaging ; in¬ 
deed, an overdose of water, or allowing the pots 
ouce to become too dry, will often prove fatal. 
If the plants have had a good watering after the 
seed is sown, the surface soil will only require a 
slight sprinkling from time to time until the 
plants are large enough for thinning out, after 
which sufficient water should be given to soak 
through the soil as the pots appear dry. This 
will not be more than once or twice a week, but 
as the plants advance they will require more, 
and by the time the pots are full of roots they 
will need frequent attention. 

Manure-water may be used as soon as the 
plants have got a good start, using it weak at 
first, and gradually in¬ 
creasing the strength. Bv _ _ 

flowering time they will 

take manure • water as 

strong as most soft-wooded 

subjects. During the hot 
weather a good sprinkling 
overhead once or twice a 
day will be beneficial, espe¬ 
cially as the plants are 

coming into bloom, as at 
this period they will re¬ 
quire a considerable quan- ^ 

tity of water, and the 
slightest neglect will result 
in loss of foliage. /QLf ” 

Ventilation must also 
be regularly attended to. Tn^ 1 

Mignonette being so easily 
excited, it will soon get 
drawn if kept close, though 
it be only for a short time. 

No artificial heat must be 
given at any time, except 
just sufficient to keep out 
frost. And if short, Bturdy 
plants are desired, they 
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TUBEROUS BEGONIAS IN WINDOWS. 

The increasing popularity of these proves their 
great value as garden plants ; but, much as they 
are cultivated, they deserve to be still more 
known, for not only are they of great service for 
the embellishment of conservatories and green¬ 
houses, but they are also capital for bedding 
and among the best things that can be had for 
windows in dwelling-houses, where they succeed 
’ “ '* * profusion. 

j over- 
but with 
fear of that, as they 
id, unless they 
of water they cannot 
ecially when they 
dooming freely—a 
the roots. 


well, and flower in the greatest 
Plants in windows generally get killed by 
kindness in giving too much water; L-t 
these Begonias there is no fc-r JL 
are moisture-loving subjects, an< 
actually stand in saucers t! 
scarcely be kept too wet, especia 
become pot-bound and are 
time when there is a great demand on 
Besides their adaptability for window culture they 
are not subject to insects like other plants— 
a circumstance greatly in their favour ; and once 
they begin to flower they keep on, and last in 
beauty the whole season through. As they are 
apt to draw if put in windows too early, it is 
best to start them and get 
them forward in cold frames, 
where they should be placed 
on a cool moist bottom, and 
have a little shade during the 
sunniest part of the day. 
Thus treated, their progress 
will be rapid, and they will 
keep sturdy and strong. If 
wanted large, the points of 
the shoots may be nipped out, 

* which will cause them to 

break back and become well 
JT^- V SL furnished. If wanted for 

bedding, seedlings may be 
purchased cheap ; but as 
these are small it is advis¬ 
able to get year-old plants, 
and P a y ft more f° r 

L \ 3jPrf C. them, as they fill the beds 

Lsooner, and give the most 
satisfactory results. In pre¬ 
paring the beds plenty of 
weil-decomposed manure and 
leaf-mould should be dug 
into them, and after turning 
the plants out it is necessary 
to shelter and shade them 
for a few days. This may 
easily be done by sticking a 
few Laurel or evergreen 
branches among them, and 
these will keep off sun and 
^ wind sufficiently to enable 

them to start fairly 
and get a firm hold. 
Although Begonias will do 
very well in exposed po¬ 
sitions, the situation that 
suits them best is a partially shaded one; 
but wherever planted it is important that they 
be mulched, so as to keep the ground shaded and 
the plants moist at the roots. This can best be 
done by the use of Cocoa-nut-fibre, a good non¬ 
conductor of heat; but, failing the fibre, sifted 
leaf-soil or broken-up horse-droppings answer 
the purpose nearly as well. To encourage 
Begonias to grow and bloom freely they must be 
supplied with water regularly when the weather 
is ary ; and if they get a soaking of liquid- 
manure occasionally it will be a great help. 
Late in autumn, when the flow’ering is over, the 
plants should be lifted and laid in cold frames, 
where the tubers can be covered with dry soil, 
and preserved .from frost, or they may be buried 
in sand or dry earth in a shed, and be wintered 
in the same way as Dahlias. Those grown in 
pots are best left undisturbed in the soil till the 
spring, when they may be shaken out and 
divided, and afterwards repotted and grown 
on again. Tuberous Begonias may also be 
increased by cuttings made from the points of 
the young shoots ; but these should be put in as 
soon as they can be got after this. If placed in 
sharp sandy soil, in deep pans, and set under 
hanulights in a shady spot, they root freely, 
provided they have only just enough water to 
keep them from flagging. Potting off should be 
attended to very soon after the cuttings are 

! root«d. wigmaiTwm D . 
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LATE SUMMER FLOWERS. 

The display of flowering plants in pots in the 
amateurs greenhouse or conservatory that is 
usually kept up well during the spring and 
early summer months falls off after midsummer, 
and from that date until the Chrysanthemums 
come in there is frequently a dearth of flowers ; 
not that there is any scarcity of plants that may 
be had in bloom at that period of the year, but 
simply because provision is not made for them 
in time, through the glass structures being 
crowded with plants for bedding out at the time 
space is needed for the successional stock to be 
brought on. The following are some of the most 
reliable plants that can be grown—viz. : 

Agath.ea ccklestis (The Blue Marguerite) is 
a very useful and easily grown plant, making a 
good sized plant in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, and is 
readily increased by cuttings, which, if struck in 
spring, will be large enough for decoration in 
July. Agapanthus umbellatns.—A very hand¬ 
some plant that grows into fine specimens if 
allowed root-room. Its foliage is very orna¬ 
mental, and its large towering umbels of bluo 
flowers last a long time. Crassula coccinea is 
one of the oldest of greenhouse favourites, pro¬ 
ducing gorgeous flower-|eadsfhlproiMjpii>i[.r :: It is 
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pare of window plants.— Even in 
windows, under difficulties as regards soil, 

J slants will thrive when tended with loving care, 
f one cannot repot (and many plants do not 
require so much root disturbing as they often 
get) they oan at least be kept well supplied with 
water, and sometimes a little liquid-manure. I 
have lately seen some large windows filled with 
Ferns, Cacti, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, &o., which, 
although in small pots, were in luxuriant 
health. They are cultivated entirely in windows 
(*.e., without glass structures) the whole year 
round, and by a little ingenuity in having a suc¬ 
cession of plants in the shade of a hedge, the 
windows are kept continuously gay. Musk and 
similar plants will live almost on water, and it , 
is surprising what a small quantity of soil will 
keep plants in health if the drainage is perfect, 
and an abundant supply of soft rain-water is 
given at the roots and overhead occasionally. 

1103 —Destroying moths.— if “ W.” wUl pises in 

each drawer or wardrobe an old pipe in whloh Tobaooo 
has been smoked for some time, it will soon destroy or 
banish the moths. I have tried this plan myself, and 
never knew it to fail.—J. 8. Smttijk. 

-Bitter Apples, whole or powdered, also looms of 

camphor, will do this.—T. C. 

- Moths usually attack clothes which have 

been put away in a drawer or box. This should be 
taken out-of-doors on a fine day, and turned 
entirely out, until it is empty. Let it be dusted 
out and dried in the sun and air, then Bprinkled 
with spirits of turpentine, and dried again. 
Everything which has been in it must be taken 
out separately, and examined for the chrysalides 
of moths, which will be found clinging closely 
to the surface of any woollen material amongst 
it. Dry the things before a fire, or in the hot 
sun, or place them in an oven on newspaper, 
when the heat is not sufficient to scorch them. 
Keep them in the air as much as possible, pre¬ 
ferring to keep them in use rather than pack 
them away, if this can be done ; but if not, get 
a quarter of a pound of camphor, and place 
lumps of this in the box with them, taking them 
out again at intervals, and renewing the cam¬ 
phor, which evaporates, but will keep moths 
out while it lasts.—J. L. R. 


ROSES. 

UNPRUNED WALL ROSES. 

I have in my garden a brick wall about 5 feel 
high, facing east, in a very draughty position. 
After preparing a border about 2 feet deep, ] 
planted it with Roses, to train against the wall. 
Knowing the position was a cold one, I wai 
careful to select only the moat hardy sorts o! 
Roses amongst what I may call the bettei 
kinds. My choice consisted of : Aim6e Viberl 
(white), Sir Joseph Paxton (deep-rose), Blair: 
No. 2 (blush-white, with pink centre), Pau 
Perras (rose), Cheshunt Hybrid (red), anc 
F61icil6 Perp6tu6e (blush-white). The plant* 
were turned out of pots three years ago. Ai 
they grew, the branches were secured to th< 
wall, the surface of which they have alreadj 
covered with growth and flowers. They hav< 
not been pruned at all as yet. The result ii 
the branches of some of the strongest growert 
are 1 foot or more above the wall, and th< 
different sorts are intermingled in a kind of wile 
maimer. The shoots made last year, in some 
cases 5 feet and more in length, have bunohei 
of flowers at every eye the whole of theii 
length. Had the plants been pruned in th< 
winter or spring, and the shoots nailed 
to the wall, as is generally done, quite half of the 
flowers I now have would have been cut away. 
As they now are, the freedom of growth give! 
such a natural character to the spot that on< 
feels that without this half-wild character ii 
would not be nearly so charming. The readei 
must not, however, conclude that the plant* 
can remain without any pruning. The limited 
wail-space will not allow of that. As soon ai 
they go out of flower I intend to cut away som< 
of the old wood and nail in sufficient of lasl 
year’s shoots to cover the wall, and then all 
other growth will be shortened back to a Ions 
spur. The plants will then be left to grow theii 
own way for another year, when I do not doubl 
they will be as they have been this season, 
With regard to the different Roses used in tl' 
connection, I must Bay I am greatly pleased wi 

Sir Joseph Paxton, as —- 

ing out strong shoots < 



large bunches of well-developed flowers. Blairi 
No. 2 is a charming Rose with its two distinct 
colours in the same flower. It is also charming 
in the bud, with a very pleasing fragranoe; 
it is also a good grower and free bloomer. 
Aim6e Vibert and F61ioit6 Perp6tu6e are both 
well-known white Roses of a thoroughly hardy 
and reliable character. Unfortunately, their 
flowers are small in size; but the freedom with 
which they are produoed makes up for any 
short-comings in other respects. Cheshunt 
Hybrid is hardly so satisfactory as the before- 
mentioned sorts, which, I think, is owing to the 
oold situation. Paul Perras is the least satis¬ 
factory of any, and for such a purpose as Is here 
referred to it oan be dispensed with altogether. 

_ J. C. 0. 

CLIMBING ROSE& 

The desire for the varieties of Roses that pro¬ 
duce the finest formed flowers is so great that in 
many gardens the sorts best adapted for parti¬ 
cular purposes are completely lost sight of. 
Even where lists are given of what may be 
termed garden Roses, it often happens that 
they contain a selection of the freest-growing 
Hybrid Perpetuals, with a few Noisettes, Bour¬ 
bons, Ac., distinct and lovely kinds, much more 
appropriate for planting in many positions in 
any garden—large or small—being left out. 
Take, for instance, the 

Banksiaxs, both white and yellow. What 
can be more beautiful than the innumerable 
bunches of full, yet not formal, flowers that 
these produce when well-established in a warm 
situation? But how seldom are they seem. 
All they require is either a naturally dry bed, 
or one that is sufficiently drained to make it so, 
with plenty of rich soil. They should be left 
undisturbed, except to shorten any over-strong 
shoots and to nail and tie in others, so as to 
regularly cover the space which they are required 
to fill. A good washing two or three times in 
the spring with weak Gishurst water, allowed 
to dry on the leaves, is a great assistance in 
keeping down red-spider and green-fly. Where 
any particular object has to be covered, 
the Ayrshire, Boursalt, and Garland Roses are 
very much more in keeping with the surround¬ 
ings than the kinds that produce finely-shaped 
flowers. A very effective-looking object is the 
trunk of a dead tree, with its upper branches 
partly shortened and covered with Ivy, from 
amongst which hang long, untrained shoots of 
these Roses in flower, with no further tying in 
than just sufficient to disperse them irregularly 
over the upper portion of the stump, such a 
combination is easily obtained where the soil is 
suitable and manure in plenty is dug in. The 
Roses must also be well supplied with manure 
afterwards, as the Ivy, being a gross feeder, 
will impoverish the soil to such an extent that 
will prevent them getting sufficient sustenanoe. 
Where this combination is attempted, the Ivy 
should have two or three years’ start, otherwise 
the Roses, being such free growers, will mono¬ 
polise the whole of the spaoe. The same arrange¬ 
ment on a wall looks equally well; but if a suc¬ 
cessful effect be expected, the Ivy and the Roses 
must not be left to fight out a war of extermina¬ 
tion. On the contrary, whichever is found to 
be unduly taking the lead must be kept within 
bounds. The 

Evergreen Roses (R. sempervirens) are also 
well adapted for covering arched trellises over 
walks, or for divisional screens to shut out any¬ 
thing which it is desirable to hide, or for over¬ 
running wooden fences anywhere not overhung 
with trees, and where the soil is not only in the 
first instance made sufficiently rich to promote 
free growth, but is continuously kept in that 
condition afterwards. The Noisettes are equally 
useful for intermixing in the way above recom¬ 
mended. Their great advantage is their dis¬ 
position to flower profusely late in the autumn. 
The Teas,Gloire de Dijon, and Climbing Devoni- 
ensis are unsurpassed for using in this manner ; 
where they have plenty of head-room, the long 
informal branches of the latter, with its great 
clusters of flowers hanging from the points, and 
the ever-blooming disposition of the former are 
not equalled by anything in their way. In the 
case of these also, the principal matter is to see 
that the roots are well sustained, and to use the 
knife as little as possible. T. 

Rooe lift France. —I think this is the 
most perpetual of all Roses, and in quality of 


bloom it is always first class. It flourishes alike 
well on its own roots and on the Brier, and the 
more assiduous the cultivator is in cutting the 
blooms the moment the buds open the more 
prompt and certain is the seoond flowering; 
therefore, it must be kept growing in good deep 
soil, moist and retentive, out well drained, ana 
never allowed to be dry in dry weather. The 
constant supply of blossom-buds, when thus 
treated, prevents rank growth. That there are 
very many beautiful Roses in all classes is 
without dispute, but there is not one, I think, 
comparable to La France. If raisers of new 
kinds would address themselves, not to excel, 
but to produce all the splendid qualities 
of La France in other shades of colour, what a 
boon it would be! By the way, has anyone 
who may read this thoroughly tested its fitness 
as a pot Rose, and, if so, will he kindly favour 
myself and others with his experience ?— 
Charles Ellis, Lyme Regia, 


GOOD OLD KINDS OF HYBRID PER¬ 
PETUAL ROSES. 

With the advent of so many newer kinds of 
Roses in this olass, there is just the possibility 
of many of the old favourites of past years being 
discarded as not up to the required standard 
either in form or size. Those who Are renovat¬ 
ing their Rosss and replenishing their stock 
should bear this in mind and not lose sight of 
those kinds which have proved of great value in 
the past as decorative or garden Roses. In the 
formation of new collections there is the danger 
also of these good old kinds being overlooked 
entirely, and that not with advantage in every 
case by a long way. Take, for instance, Baronne 
Provost, a tine old kind, rosy-pink in colour, 
flowering in clusters, and of good constitution ; 
even with all the new introductions, there is 
nothing in my mind to surpass it in its way. 
Anna Alexieff is after the same style, but darker 
in colour ; this is also an excellent old Rose. 
Auguste Mie is another good pink sort, and 
makes a fine plant for a pillar. It has globular¬ 
shaped flowers, which last well. Another good 
kina of strong constitution with blooms which 
retain their colour exceedingly well is Eug&ne 
Appert, with brilliant crimson flowers of fine 
substance; Geant des Batailles is somewhat 
similar in colour, flowering in greater clusters, 
and of dwarf growth. Jules Margottin is grown 
probably in greater quantity than either of 
the foregoing, but it is seen none too often. La 
Reine is a very full and fine Rose, deep, rosy- 
pink, flowering freely in clusters. Louise 
Peyronny, a rather shy bloomer in the 
autumn, is a fine globular-shaped variety, 
silvery-rose in colour, and well worthy of a 
place in any collection for the sake of its fine 
form. Pius IX., I have not seen for years, yet we 
have but few in its colour, which has more of 
the violet shade in the blossoms. Souvenir de la 
Reine d’Angleterre is a splendid garden Rose 
of vigorous constitution; the flowers, which are 
freely produced, being bright rose, large and 
full. Of all the old Roses grown thirty years 
ago not one perhaps has held its own so well as 
General Jacqueminot, and that in spite of suoh 
a number of kinds intended to supersede it. 
With the exception of Louise Peyronny and 
The General, the afore-named Roses will all 
suooeed very well indeed upon their own roots. 
In the oase of newly-purchased Roses that have 
been propagated either by budding or grafting, 
the best plan is to plant them sufficiently deep 
to allow them to root on their own account. 
Strong growths may also be layered, and when 
well rooted they may be transplanted; cut¬ 
tings, too, may be struck of these good growers 
without any great trouble. This latter plan of 
propagation might be seen to as soon as «he first 
flowering is over. Sandy soil, or road scrapings 
added as needful in place thereof, will suit best 
for the cuttings, whioh should not afterwards 
be disturbed for the rest of the season; in fact, 
they would make better plants if not moved 
until the following autumn twelvemonth. H. 


Roses on trees.— No finer objeots oan be 
seen in a garden than Roses on trees—that is, 
if the trees happen to suit them, as for the 
Roses to show off to the greatest advantage the 
trees must be thin of branches and foliage. The 
best in these respects are the Oaks, especially old 
decrepit ones that have been pollarded, as they 
have low heads and suitable tranks, and another 
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thing with them is that they do not root near the 
surface, bat low down in the ground, and there¬ 
fore do not rob any plants under or near them, 
and the Roses have a good chance. To give them 
a fair start the earth should be dug out to the 
depth of 2 feet or so, and fresh rich soil put in; 
or if this is not thought necessary, some rotten 
manure well worked up with the old before the 
Roees are planted. The most suitable sorts for 
the kind of ornamentation referred to are the 
very strong growers that send out long shoots 
annually, and there are now several of these that 
prodnce very fine flowers. Reine Marie Hen¬ 
rietta is a moat excellent Rose, that has nice 
satiny-crimson blooms, and it is a good plan to 
plant this or any other of similar colour on one 
side of a tree, and on the other a pale sort, and 
let them run together, in which way they are 
very striking, and have a pleasing effect. An¬ 
other fine Rose for the same work is Mme. 
Berard, and Cheshunt Hybrid is also a fine 
variety. The grand old Gloire de Dijon must 
not be forgotten, as when this is allowed to run 
free from knife and restraint there is no Rose to 
equal it, as it sends out long strong shoots that 
beoome smothered with blooms, and is a sight 
in the season. I have not yet tried the Marshal 
Niel on trees or seen it growing in that way, 
but as it is so remarkably vigorous, I have no 
doubt that it would do as well as any of those 
named if a warm, sheltered place be chosen for 
it.—S. 

1170.— Pruning a Marechal Niel 
Rose.—In the reply that I gave to query 
1007 in Gardening, July 11th (page 246), I 
was simply answering the question as I under¬ 
stood it, not giving any general instructions. 
Perhaps my meaning would have been more 
clearly worded had 1 written the first sentence 
thus : “ If, as I understand, your plant has made 
side-shoots of growth upon the whole length of 
the stem,” &c. I quit© agree with “ J. C. C.” 
that early growth is beBt, as it has a better 
opportunity of getting thoroughly ripened, and 
consequently will produce flowers more freely 
and of far better quality. What I intended to 
point out wets that the side-shoots a Marshal 
Niel Rose produces from the point where blooms 
have been cut are “ next to useless,” and I still 
hold to that opinion, my experience having been 
that they grow some 1| feet to 2 feet long, or 
thereabouts, and then turn blind. They are 
also, as a rule, too weak to produce flowers of 
any quality during the following season, and 
hence my repeated advice to cut back the wood 
aa soon as it has flowered—at any rate, suffi¬ 
ciently so to produce a few strong, well-ripened 


same time, to avoid any misunderstanding, I 
mentioned to what kina of growth I imagined 
“F. S.’s” query to refer, and had I inserted 
the word “ upon” I think “ J. C. C.” must 
have understood my answer.—P. U. 


TRM8 AND SHRUBS. 

A GOOD SMOKE-RESISTING TREE. 
The Indian Bean (Catalpa bignonioides). 
In its ripe old age the Indian Bean possesses 
a very different aspect from the young trees and 
saplings often met with. Then it is twisted 
and contorted, frequently of unsymmetrical 
growth, and with gaps here and there—the 
result of long-forgotten storms. For all that, 
when in full bloom the Indian Bean is a most 
remarkable and highly ornamental tree, the 
curiously-marked flowers and unusually large 
and bronzy tinted foliage being distinct from 
those of any other tree of my acquaintance. 
That it is not, perhaps, perfectly hardy in every 
part of the country is to be regretted ; but as 
one of the largest, healthiest, and most free- 
flowering specimens I know is growing on Sir 
Richard Bulkeley’s Baronhill estate, in the 
dreary wind-swept Isle of Anglesey, there 
need be little to fear when assigning the pretty 
and uncommon tree a position in our parks and 
gardens. The Anglesey tree to which I refer is 
growing in anything but a sheltered situation, 
although in the flower garden. It is of hand¬ 
some proportions, the head bushy and evenly 
branched, and the trunk thick and somewhat 
ungainly, as is generally the case with most 
specimens of the tree. Where the Acacia does 
well, in a light, loamy soil, always on gravel or 
sand, there flourishes the Indian Bean; but 
this is not to say that it may not be equally at 
home on other and damper boUb, but the above 
is my somewhat limited experience of the tree 
iruEngland and Wales. We have a goodly-sized 
old Bean-tree at Holwood growing above the 
gravel, and it flowers freely every year, but I 
have not yet seen the rarely-produced pods in 
this country. The tree U fully 40 feet high, 
well branched, though it has been sadly cramped 
by a big Beech, and it girths between 3 feet and 
4 feet. The Catalpa shoots freely from the old 
stem, if occasion necessitates the removal of 
such, and it is thus rarely lost, though cut over 
during unusually severe winters. It is hardly 
the tree for confined spaces, for as it branches 
widely and strongly, and is of somewhat con¬ 
torted growth, a small corner that would suit 
many another close-habited tree would not be 



Flowering-shoot of the Indian Bean (Oatalpa bignonioides). 


■hoots which are sure to spring from the lower 
part of the plant if so treated. In replying to 
“F. S.,” I took it that his plant was making 
these side or lateral shoots? and so stat£d my 
long experience rug larding tl^e y un \ the 


suitable for its peculiar wants. The flowers, 
produced at the branch-tips in rather large 
clusters (see illustration), are tinged with violet 
and spotted with deep-yellow and purple inside. 
They are of large size individually and very 


ornamental, and, being usu&lly produced fr< ely, 
give the tree a bright and pleasing appearavce 
when fully developed. Being a capital Bmoke- 
resisting tree, it is of great value and largely 
used. So handsome a tree with flowers and 



Frond of lfyiiopterie eleg&ns. (v e page *2^1 ) 

foliage so different from nine-tenths of those we 
cultivate, it is perhaps a little surprising that 
the Indian Bean is not more commonly grown 
than is the case at present, but with the Conifer 
rage now nearly over, this pretty tree, with 
hundreds of others, will gradually but surely 
make headway. A. 

1169.—Holly from berries.— Better not 
transplant the small Hollies yet. They will 
grow faster if left undisturbed another year. 
Very few, if any, will have variegated foliage, 
as the seedlings, for the most part, will revert 
to the original type. It is difficult to say how 
long the plant will be before they are six inches 
high, as Hollies are slow in growth when young. 
They will probably be a couple of yeais before 
they reach that height, but something depends 
upon the character of the Boil.—E. H. 


FERNS. 

CHOICE FERNS.—MYRIOPTER1S. 

The Ferns included in this genus are nearly allied 
to Nothochltena, from which they are distin¬ 
guished by their elegantly-divided fronds and 
their small, concave, beadlike pinnules. They 
are for the most part natives of mountainous 
regions in South America, and a few are found 
on the Rocky Mountains and California, whilst 
one species (M. Szovitzi) is fonnd in Europe, and 
also extends to the Himalayan Mountains in 
India. The majority of the kinds thrive best in 
a cool (not cold) house. I have grown some of 
the species to a large size in the hottest stove, but 
although the fronds become larger, the general 
beauty of the plants is not enhanced thereby. 
Some of the following kinds should obtain a 
position in every fernery : M. Lendigera is a 
handsome Fern, having fronds three or four times 
divided; the stem is clothed with rusty brown 
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woolly hairs, and the fronds vary from 6 inches 
to 18 inches long, the ultimate segments being 
small, deep-green above, and clothed with a rusty 
to men turn beneath. Native of Mexico at con¬ 
siderable elevations. 

M. elegans, of which we give an illustration 
on p. 283, produces fronds from 6 inches to 2 feet 
in length ; they are narrowly ovate in outline, 
and three times divided. The stems and ulti¬ 
mate segments are furnished with a dense 
covering of pale woolly hairs beneath, upper 
surface bright-green. Native of Peru, Chili, and 
Mexico. M. myriophylla is a similar plant to 
the preceding, but the fronds are broader, and 
the whole plant is more robust. Native of 
Mexico. m, hirta—This is a Cape plant, the 
fronds being from 6 inches to 18 inches high, and 
from 3 inches to 5 inches broad, pale-green above, 
and furnished with an abundance of reddish- 
brown woolly hairs. In the variety Ellisiana, 
said to have been brought by the late Mr. Ellis 
from the Mauritius, the fronds are very much 
broader and ovate in outline; it is altogether a 
bolder and more handsome plant than the type. 
M. vestita is an elegant, small-growing plant 
from North America, being somewhat common 
on the Rocky Mountains and in California, and 
consequently thriving in a very cool house. The 
fronds seldom exceed a foot, and more often do 
not attain more than 8 inches in length, and they 
are bright green, the stems and rachises being 
olothed witn red hairs. M. tomentosa.—This 
plant belongs to the lendigera section, and is a 
native of the Southern States of America, being 
found in Tennessee and Carolina; the fronds are 
about a foot long, two or three times divided, 
the stem and under side being densely clothed 
with long ferruginous hairs; upper side pale- 
green. W. 


CHOICE NATIVE WILD FLOWERS AND 
WHERE TO FIND THEM. 

The greatest source of pleasure in country 
rambles is found in a knowledge of the plants 
that flower around us, bestrew our path, and 
beautify the roadside. Although there is muoh 
that is weedy, oommon, and uninteresting, at 
the same time there is a great deal that is 
beautiful and worthy of admiration. The 
pleasantest walks I have ever had have been 
those in search of wild flowers. It would be 
strange indeed if the flora of the British Isles, 
numbering, as it does, near about 2,000 species, 
did not possess some gems of beauty, and if we 
do not grow them surely we ought to know 
them, and they can be known and studied 
without entering into all the technicalities of 
Botany, which, though it may assist in defining 
generas and species, adds no interest or charm 
to them. The beauty of our woods in spring, and 
later on that of the meadows, is familiar to most 
of us, but the woodland flowers have long since 
gone to rest, and the meadows, even while gay 
with blossom, have been mown for hay. Con¬ 
sequently, our rambles in search of wild flowers 
must be where we may expect to find some; and 
no place is more pleasant or more likely than 
by tne streamside, ditch, or river—all alike will 
from now and onwards be margined with 
flowers. 

The Water Flag (Iris Pseud-acorns) we 
should highly value were it not so oommon, and 
it is only Decause it is plentiful in a wild state 
that we exclude it from our gardens, for no im¬ 
partial observer will deny that it is a bit 
less ornamental than others that we grow, and 
of its particular golden-yellow colour, only one 
garden kind can compare to it, namely: I. 
aurea. 

The Meadow-sweet (SpiraeaUlmaria) is sweet 
indeed, and one of the charms of the riverside, 
its creamy masses rising out of carpets of pale- 
blue, produced by the ever-welcome, always 
lovely Water Forget-me-not. Few are aware 
what a valuable garden-plant this wild Water 
Forget-me-not is. For shaded spots and moist 
or heavy soils it is very useful, giving flowers in 
abundance when all the other kinds are past; 
and the more it is cut the more continuously it 
blooms. A bowl of this and Souvenir de la 
Malmaison Rose, arranged together, was one of 
the simplest and prettiest things I ever saw. 
How stately and effective is the purple 

Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria)! It is vigor¬ 
ous and plentiful, and variable, too, in huge 
bushes, 3 feet to 5 feet jn height, and embracing 
many shades of oolour/^romdeep-purnhf to pale* 
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rose. It is seen to the best advantage when 
associated with the great leaves of the giant 
Water Dock and the greater leaves of the 
Butter-bur, which, in rich, moist soil, attains 
to great dimensions. This last is, perhaps, one 
of the most noble of British fine-foliaged plants. 

The Flowering Rush (Butomus umbellatus) 
is one of the most oramental of aquatio plants, 
and yet most plentiful in British waters, occur¬ 
ring in bold, spreading masses, and flowering 
profusely for a long season. The flowers are of 
a tender rose-colour, borne upon a long stalk, 
and disposed in a great round head of many 
blossoms. It is worthy of garden cultivation in 



Purple Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria). 


ornamental water. The Arrow-head (Sagittaria), 
with pretty flowers and characteristic leaves, 
the Water Plantain (Alisma Plantago), and the 
Water Lilies make up quite a large total of good 
things that abound among inferior hosts of less 
pretty things. Leaving the streams and the 
fresh waters, and journeying to some sandy sea¬ 
shore, even the desolate-looking wastes of fre¬ 
quently-shifting sand are not left unadorned, 
but several very choice and ornamental plants 
are found there, one of the best being the 
Sea Holly (Eryngium maritimum). It has 
Bilvery, leathery leaves, which are very prickly, 
and branched heads of steel-blue, Thistle-like 
flowers, which are very sweetly scented and set 
in spiny bracts. Just above high-water mark 


it abounds in great masses, sending down its 
thong-like roots to a depth of 1 yard or more in 
the pure sand. Associated with it is the Horned 
Poppy (Glauoium luteum), another very hand¬ 
some plant, with large, silvery leaves and dense, 
bushy habit of growth. It produces yellow. 
Poppy-like flowers, which are very fleeting, but 
the seed-pods which succeed them are like horns 
sticking out from the plant in all directions. 
They are quite 9 inches in length when fully 
grown. The plant usually dies after flowering, 
but seedlings spring up all round, and it would 
be no trouble to collect a few hundreds if one 
desired to do so. Both of these plants can be 
grown well in garden-borders in light soiL I 
have grown them ever since I first discovered 
them, and the Horned Poppy must be noted as 
a most effective foliage plant throughout the 
winter months, its great silvery leaves spreading 
over the ground in tufts. Large patches of sand 
carpeted with the 

Sea Bindweed (Convolvulus Soldanella) are 
extremely pretty. Although I admire our other 
native Bindweeds, I am ever mindful of the fact 


that they are detestable, persistent weeds in 
cultivated ground; but of the species under 
notice I know nothing bad, because of the condi¬ 
tions under which it thrives. It has small, 
round, thick leaves, and very handsome flowers, 
which are as large as those of the great white 
Bindweed of our hedges and banks, but of a 
rosy-red colour. Away from the seaside to the 
great expanses of Heath-land, and here 
we shall find spots more highly favoured 
than any hitherto visited. In the moist hollows 
are little bogs, and if the flora of a British bog 
is not extensive, at any rate, it is select. As a 
rule, it is only during the summer months that 
bogs are in any way accessible, but that is the 
time when they reveal their charms. In the 
course of a wild-flower ramble my attention was 
first drawn to a bog by seeing in the distance a 
mass of something of snowy whiteness, and this 
in the month of June. It was 
The Cotton Grass (Eriophorum), and among 
all our varied Grasses there is not one so chaste 
and beautiful as this. From a slender stalk, 
about 1 foot in length, hangs several silk-like 
tasselB of the purest whiteness, and the distant 
effect of the mass, palpable illusion though it 
be, is that of snow in June. It is neither pos¬ 
sible to imagine nor to adequately describe the 
effect of a bog of Cotton Grass. The Bog 
Asphodel (Narthecium ossifragum) is a pretty 
plant, with tall slender spikes of yellow flowers; 
but the centre of attraction of a British bog is 
that marvel of Nature, an insect-eating plant, 
commonly called the 

Sundew (Drosera rotundifolia). The name 
Sundew is very apt, as the casual observer sees 
nothing but a plant with small round leaves 
covered with hair-like growths, upon whose tips 

f listen in the sun something like a dewdrop. 

»ut dewdrops soon evaporate ; not so those 
glistening drops of liquid. Woe to the unwary 
fly that settles, perhaps to drink of them ; for, 
once settled, he is entrapped, the open leaves 
close up, the hairy appendages enfold him, and, 
wonderful though it seems, secrete juices 
analagouB to those which assist or rather effect 
digestion in the human stomach, and thus this 
simple curious little plant nourishes and sustains 
itself upon animal food. Thousands of it may 
be found upon a very small area of bog. It pro¬ 
duces pretty whitish flowers in little spikes. 
The Sundew grows in Sphagnum Moss, ana over 
the surface of the Moss creep two of the 
frailest and most diminutive gems of British 
plant-life, forming a tracery of delicate beauty. 
These are the Bog Pimpernel (Anagallis tenella) 
and the 

Ivy-leaved Hairbell (Campanula heder- 
acea). They creep about, intertwining the one 
with the other, rooting as they go. Their stems 
are like threads, and scarcely visible; the leaves 
of the Pimpernel are round and small, whilst 
those of the Hairbell are like a minute Ivy-leaf. 
The flowers of the first-named are pale-pink, and 
of the last pale-blue. The alpine flora can 
hardly show two more diminutive or more 
exquisitely lovely plants than these. Both may 
be easily grown in rock gardens in moist, light 
soil. Among broad expanses of heath the Club 
Mosses occasionally occur, and very beautiful 
they are. They are sometimes called 
Stag's Horn Moss, as their habit of branch¬ 
ing is somewhat similar to the branched antlers 
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of a stag. They are really Lyoopodimn*, and 
the best of them all is L. cl&vatum, which, 
where the Heath is thin, creeps over the ground, 
putting forth wiry roots ana branching at the 
sides in the manner above alluded to. I once 
gathered a specimen 9 feet in length by carefully 
tracing it out, and this, dried and mounted, is 
now, though years have passed by, a charming 
memento of a long but pleasant ramble. Another 
very interesting species is L. Selago; but this 
has erect stems, which grow about 9 inches 
high, branching in the same characteristic way, 
and growing in similar situations to the preced¬ 
ing kind. It would be well if those who reside 
in pleasant country districts, and especially 
those whose work is among flowers, were to 
make themselves better acquainted with the 
things growing round about them. It does not 
involve much study. It gives a great amount 
of pleasure and increases the desire for rambles, 
ana, though the roads be ever so long and lonely, 
to know the flowers tends to enliven the journey, 
as one is ever anticipating the chance of seeing 
something fresh, whilst those that we know so 
well seem to nod to our mute, but none the less 
real, recognition as we pass them by. A. H. 


PETUNIAS SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 

These handsome plants are again beooming 
popular, and certainly they deserve to be so, for 
few plants are so easily grown or yield such good 
results for the care that is bestowed on them. 
Each kind has its distinctive merit, the singles 
being very excellent outdoor summer flowers, 
while the doubles are equally at home in the 
conservatory. Single varieties are easily in¬ 
creased from seed, but if any specially good 
marked kind is desired to be perpetuated, it 
can easily be done by cuttings; but if seed is 
employed, it should be procured of the very best 
strain that can be got, and sown very shallow, 
in light, sandy soil, placing the pots in heat, so 
as to get the young plants well advanced by 
May. As soon as large enough to handle prick 
them off in boxes, and plant out as soon as danger 
of frost is past. They make a gorgeous display 
of bloom and grow well in hot dry borders, 
where it is difficult to get many moisture-loving 
plants to thrive. Double Petunias have been 
greatly improved of late vears, and very excel¬ 
lent plants can be raised, from seed, but it is 
much more expensive than that of the single 
kinds. With care a few old plants may be kept 
through the winter, and then any quantity may 
be propagated in spring. Inser t the cuttings round 
the edges of 4-inch pots, and they will quickly 
form roots and be ready for potting off. A rather 
light, sandy soil suits them well. The young 
plants should be pinched in twice to get a dwarf 
bushy head, and then when potted into 6-inch 
pots be allowed to grow and flower naturally, 
and they produce an enormous number of blossoms 
—in fact, they will flower themselves to death ; 
but before they get too far exhausted some of 
the plants should be cut down, so as to get 
them famished with growing shoots before the 
winter comes on, or the stock will be lost. 

J. G., Hants. 


1164. — Oll&ntlius D&mpleri from 
■eed.—This plant will sucoeed out-of-doors 
in warm distnots, such as the south-western 
parts of England, Wales, or Ireland; but 
it will not stand much frost. The best 
treatment is to sow the seeds, one in a pot, in 
August or September, and winter them in the 
greenhouse, planting them out against the wall 
m April or May. I have sown the seeds in a 
hothouse early in the spring, and they have 
flowered the same season. When the plants re¬ 
quire repotting it must be done carefully, and 
they like a light, warm position in the greenhouse 
when making their growth. The plant in ques¬ 
tion may be grown on in the greenhouse, and it 
may flower this season ; if not, it will be safest 
in a pot for the winter. If it is determined to 
plant it out, the best position for it is against a 
wall facing south. It should be planted in good 
fibrous loam and leaf-mould, and in transferring 
the plant from its pot, be careful not to injure 
any of the roots. Red-spider is a desperate 
enemy to the leaves, attacking them on the 
undersides, where it is not at first observed. It 
should be syringed off ^rith rain-water.— 

J> D> Digitized by GlOOglC 


Barden and Plant Photographs, 

We beg to announoe another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prises to the amount of over 
Fifty Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be : Garden land¬ 
scapes ; picturesque trees; plants, hardy and 
tender; Ferns; Roses; out flowers, prettily 
arranged; our best fruits on the branch or 
branches, not in dishes; our best vegetables; 
beautiful flower-gardens, or any other object of 
interest in a garden. 

What to Avoid. — Out flowers or plants 
should not he arranged in vases with patterns 
on them. Backgrounds should be plain, so as 
not to come into competition with the beautiful 
flowers. Figures of men or women , barrows , 
watering-pots, rakes , hoes , rollers, and other 
implements, iron railings, %oires, or iron supports 
of any kind, also labels, especially those made of 
zinc (which should be removed when the photo¬ 
graph is being taken), and all like objects should 
be omitted from these photographs. The inten¬ 
tion is to show the full beauty of the subject taken, 
and this cannot be done wdl when the photo¬ 
grapher is confused by other considerations. 
Dwarf flowers are ineffective when taken directly 
from above. The camera should be brought low 
doion for such . Photographs should be mounted 
singly, and not severed on a card. They should 
not be mounted on cards xcith black backs, and 
the photographs should not be less in size than 
5 inches by 4 inches. Many of the photographs 
sent in for our last competition were much over 
crowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.— The photographs may be of objects in the pos¬ 
session of either the sender or others; but the source 
whence they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
the oopy right of which is open to question. There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to par. The Editor is to 
hare the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
ohosen photographs. For engraving, photographs are 
preferred when printed on albumenlied paper. 

SnooND.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

Third.— All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked ** Photo¬ 
graphic Competition." All competitors wishing their 
photographs returned if not successful, must enclose 
postage stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 

Liar of Prizes. 

First prize for the best col-1 

lection of garden photo- j- Seven Guineas. 

graphs .J 

Second prize. Four Guineas. 

Third prize . Three Guineas. 

Flowering Plants.—A special prize of five 
guineas to the sender of the best collection of 
photographs of flowering plants grown in the 
open air. This series may include flowering 
shrubs of all sorts. 

Garden Fruits.—A special prize of five 
guineas for the best selection of photographs of 
any of our good garden fruits : Grapes, Peaches, 
Apples, Pears, Plums,' Cherries, Ac., or bush- 
fruits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
dishes. No prize will bo awarded to photo¬ 
graphs of fruits or vegetables in dishes. 

Vegetables.— A special prize of three guineas 
for the best collection of photographs of the best 
vegetables—standard kinds—not merely pre¬ 
tended novelties with people's names attached 
to them. 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the sum 
of half-a-guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs the 
competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in October 


BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDHNTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are Inserted is 
Gardhhom free of charge if correspondents follow the rulm 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Qardrkhvo, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
ion. Letters on business should b* sent to the Pubmshrr. 
The name and address qf the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, when more than one query ie sent , each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that , as GARDSsme has to be sent to press cocas 
time in advanoe of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediatel y following the receipt of their 
communications. 


_ (which, with the inception of such as 

well be classified, wdl be found in their diflsrent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to. and our readers will greatly 
cadge us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
ob serv ati ons permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience ie gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardshom 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

1207 . —Propagating an Everlasting Pea.— 
How oan I best propagate a rad Everlasting Pea otherwisa 
tH*n by seed, and at what time?— B. 

1208 . — Pruning Nut-trees.—I shall be glad if 
someone will tell me whether Filbert and Cob Nut-treat 
should be pruned muoh or at all, and if so, whan and how ? 
—K. B. 

1209. —Planting Good King Henry.— ( shall be 
glad to know when and how to plant the vegetable Good 
King Henry, and how it should be subsequently treated ? 
-K. B. 


1210.— Gutting Asparagus.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the latest time 1 oan out Asparagus without in¬ 
juring the bed, and if out beyond that time, what will be 
the result?— 8. B. 

121 L— Preserving Pern-fronds.— Will someone 
kindly advise me as to the best way to pr es erv e froods of 
hardy Ferns? Also the best paper to use, and way to 
mount them ?—Joiix Edwards. 

1212 . — Pruning espalier Pear - trees. — Mv 
etpalier Pear-trees have put forth an enormous growth 
this season. Should it be removed now, or how and when 
should they be pruned?—K. B. 

1213. — Propagating Roses.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how I may best increase tbs stook for next year 
without budding. Can I do so by taking young shoots 
from the roots or by cuttings ?— Rosa. 

1214 — Spots on an Aspidistra lurlda.— Will 
someone tell me the cause of small white spots appearing on 
the leaves of this plant, the young leaves even showing the 
spots before they are opened?— Enquirer. 

1216 . -Hydrangea cuttings. — Thanking "Mr. 
A. G. Butler" for his valuable advioe on Hydrangeas, I 
should also be greatly obliged if he would kindly tell me 
when to take tne shoots off for cuttings?—Air atrur. 

1216. —A hardy edging-plant.— Will someone 
kindlfr reoommend me a good hardy perennial for edging 
a bolder with, something of a nice, trim habit, perfectly 
hardy, and not to grow above 3 inches or 4 inches high I— 
W. M. 

1217. —Transplanting Yellow Broom.— I have 
some nloe young plants of Broom—the common yellow 
ones—about two years old. What is the best time of 
year to transplant them, and do they require peat-soil?— 
C. J. W. 


1218. —Roses In a conservatory.— Will someone 
kindly tell me whether Boses growing in a garden now 
would be likely to answer if transplanted into a conserva¬ 
tory, and if so, when would be tbs beat time to move them 
for early blooming ?—B. 

1219. —Vegetables for a show the last week 
In July.—1 abould be very glad of a few bints as regards 
the time to sow vegetables and their after-treatment, for 
exhibiting at said ahow another year, and also the beet 
kinds to grow ?—J. M. 

1220. —Pot-Roses In a greenhouse. — In my 
greenhouse 1 have a few Tea Roaee in 7-inoh and 8-inoh 
pom. Two or three of the plants have made a lot of growth. 
Ought I to repot them now, or put them outside, or what 
should 1 do to them ?— Rosa Bslla. 

1221. — Pre s er ving Broad Beans and Psas 
for winter use.—will someone kindly inform ms if it 
is pomible to preserve them in any way for oooking in the 
winter? Are they worth doing or do they loss flavour, 
and bow should they be kept?—H. H. M. D. 

1222 . -Treatment of Anemone fulgens.—I 
have a latge bed of this Anemone in my garden. The 
leaves are dying off, and I should like to know what 
should be dons to the bulbs now, and when, if requisite, 
should they be replanted to flower wtll next year ?— Paddy. 

1223. —Tuberous Begonias dropping their 
buds.— 1 have planted one dozen Tuberous Begonias in 
a bed with a fairly sunny aspect, and they do not seem to 
be doing well, and before the buds expand they drop off. 
I should be very grateful for information on the subject— 
8. M. B. 

1224. —Cucumbers damping off.— Would some¬ 
one kindly tell me the cause of Cucumbers damping off ? I 
have nine plants with scores of fruit on, and them, after 
having grown 8 lnohes or 4 inohm long, have damped off. 
They are planted on one side of a greenhouse with heat.— 
Novice. 

1225. —Treatment of Tulip and Hyacinth 
bulbs.—How should I treat Tulip and Hyaotnth bulbs 
lifted two months ago, and laid in the earth ? Should they 
be taken up now and dried, or left In the ground till the 
autumn, when the time ootnm for planting them agate 
In my border T-B. 
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UML-BtWWbMry-bea*. — wgi WHOM kindly 

give me some hints about preparing a bed for Strawberry* 
plants? 1 was told not to dress with new manure, as it 
makes the plants run to leaves. As my ground is rather 
poor, what shall I do? Are bonfire-ashes and out Grass 
good to use for Strawberries?—H able. 

1227. — Striking Rose-cuttings.— There has been 
a great deal said lately in Gardhxino about growing Roses 
on their own roots (striking them from cutting). _ Will 
someone please to let me know when I should insert 
cuttings, both in the open border and under handlights ? 
Which is the best aspect to put them in ?—Paddy. 

1228. — Gooseberries for market. — I have a 
garden something more than half an acre in extent. I 
wish to plant some Gooseberries, and I also want to grow 
vegetables in it. Would it be a good plan to plant the Goose¬ 
berries thinly throughout it, or altogether in one part of 
it, and also the best kinds to grow for pulling green for 
market?—J. M. 

1229 — Heating a greenhouse.— Will someone 
kindly give me some advice in this case ? My span-roofed 
greenhouse is 14 feet by 9 feet, B feet to eaves; 8 feet to 
ridge. What heat could I get from two rows of 2-inoh 
hot-water pipes in it, or would a flue be better? I could 
put in earthenware sewage pipes for the flue, or make one 
of bricks. Fuel would be no object.—J. W. 

1230. — Transplanting Fir-trees.— I should feel 
much obliged for information respecting the transplanting 
of Fir and other Pine-trees? Tney were planted seven 
years ago in their present position, and have become so 
crowded that it is absolutely necessary to remove some. 
WUl they bear transplanting, and, if so, what is the safest 
time and mode for the work?—S. M. B. 

1231. — Pruning Roses.—Will someone who has 
really studied the pruning of Roses kindly give me some 
hints on the subjeot? My gardener, I am snre, prunes my 
Roses too severely, and the result is they are very low and 
Stunted. The number of eye9 to be left on Tea Roses and 
on Hybrid Perpetuals is what I want especially to know. 

1 live in Ireland, close to the sea ; but the Roses are in a 
walled garden.—C. G. 

1232 . — Apples dropping off.— Will “ J. C. 0.,” or 
some other fruit-grower, kindly tell me the cause of my 
Apples (mostly bush) dropping off? They grow a good, 
sound Apple from the size of a Walnut downwards, and 
then drop off. I have kept down insects by almost 
every day looking over them. They, one and all, blossomed 
splendidly, and I looked forward for a good crop of fruit; 
but I shall get but very few. 1 have had no trouble with 
the Pear-trees.—J. M. 

1233. —An unhealthy Pear-tree.— A Pear-tree, 
on the Quince stock, on a wall, south aspect, grows well 
in the early part of season. In July the fruit always 
cracks in deep gashes from the eye downwards towards the 
stalk. The points of the leading shoots turn black and 
die. Tnese reoover as the season advances; but the fruit 
never ripens properly. Name of Pear Beurr6 d’Amanlis. 
Other PeaTB on the same wall do fairly well, and have no 
failings. What oan I do?— O. F. 

1231.—Dahlia pot-roots.— For years in succession 
have been unsuccessful, both with those that I have 
bought out of pots, also with my own in pots. I have 
started them in February. Some were in a cool greenhouse, 
and some on a hot-bed; some of these damped off, others 
dried up and withered. Do they, at the time of starting, 
require water previous to growth being made, and should 
they be struck In or out of pots, and may they be struck 
in sand, or what kind of compost is beet?— Royal George. 

1236.—Management of vineries.—I have taken 
a anal! place near From© with two vineries in it, about 
18 feet long each, both having a splendid crop of Grapes in 
them. I cannot afford to keep a gardener, and firing is also 
an object. The houses face south. I should be glad to know 
how to treat my Vines from now? I should like the 
orops ripe at the most paying time of the year for selling. 
Is it really neoessary to heat the vineries at all ? What 
oan I grow (planting in a few weeks) in a border in a Vine- 
house ? What Ferns and other plants will do well with 
Vines? Is much watering or syringing necessary?— 
Habitat. 

1236. — Echeveria aeounda glauca. — Last 
October I planted in cold frames, there to keep for the 
following season's bedding out, some hundreds of fine 
plants of this Echeveria, and up to about Christmas 
they looked, and I thought were, doing well; but on one 
or two occasions the snow drifted among the plants, and 
in the spring I had only six plants left alive. Will 
"B. C. K.," or "J. D. K.,” give their method of treat¬ 
ment? What compost is best for them? Are they beet 
potted up singly, and, if so, in what sized pots, or in 
wooden boxes ? Do they require heat artificially in winter, 
and what time would be safe for them to be bedded out in 
the spring in midland counties ?— Royal G so rob. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
$pre given ; but readers are invited to give further 
anmoers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various sutgects* 

1237 , — Grasses fora chalky bank (C. F. BX— 
We think the best course will be to write to some firm who 
make a speciality of Grass seeds. State the nature of the 
soil and situation fullv, and ask them to send a suitable 
mixture of Grass seeds. 

1238. —Fruit - growing on shaded ground 
(0. F. JET.).—If the land be good and rich, or oan be made 
so, Raspberries will do well in a shaded position, and we 
think that probably these or Black Currants will pay better 
than anything else. 

1238.— Dendroblom oalceolus (D. L. B.).—This 
Is the name of the flower sent, and it is a very pretty 
variety. Nurse it with care. You may keep it tolerably 
oool in winter and dry; but do not dry it so far as to 
shrivel the bulbs.—M. B. 

1240. — Cabbages clubbing (Clubroot). — Trench 
up the land, and give a good dressing of lime, soot, and 
wood-ashes. Make a puddle of the same with water io a 
MU, and dip the roots of the plants in previous to plant- 
lag. Also drop a little of the.dry mixture into each hole 
made for the plants. 
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1241. —Ante in a garden (D. HX— Stir up the ants’ 
nests wherever found, and water them immediately on 
exposure with paraffin-oil and water, mixed at the rate of 
a wineglassful of the oil to a gallon of water, keeping it 
well stirred when about to use. 

1242. —Potato stems with mildew (Bloxham\ 
—This mildew is Maorosporium brassiere, common on 
Potato plants, and not oonfined to the Cabbage family, as 
might be imagined from the name. I know of no 
remedy other than the ohemioal solutions frequently 
mentioned in these columns.—W. G. 8. 

1243. — Phalsenopsis Sanderiana (C. RX— This 
is a good variety of this plant. It is sometimes called the 
rose-ooloured amabilis. It does not differ from the plant 
known as amabilis, saving in oolour, and, consequently, 
the pale forms are very misleading; but a good ooloured 
form like this one is a desideratum.—M. B. 

1214.—The Whirling-plant (R. 0. RX —This is 
the Desmodium gyrans, otherwise called the Moving-plant 
and the Telegraph-plant. It is one of the Leguminosre, 
and the side leaves continually move up and down in an 
extraordinary and fantastio manner. It requires good 
heat and moisture all the year round.—M. B. 

1245. —Promenoea cltrlna (B. J. W.) — This 
gentleman sends me a very good form of this very pretty 
plant, which should be grown in a basket, and kept close 
to the glass. They are few in number only, and Reiehen- 
bach considers? them to the section Zygopetalum. They 
used tojbe inoluded in the genus itaxillaria.— M. B. 

1246. —Weeds on lawns (R. D.).— The ground was 
probably foul with the seeds of weeds before the Grass 
seeds were sown. All the annual weeds, such as Groundsel, 
may be destroyed by mowing the tops off frequently, 
never permitting them to run to seed. This is the most 
expeditious way of getting rid of them without injury to 
the Grass seeds. 

1247. —Mexican Lssliasnot rooting (L. McNab). 
—You oertainly are not treating these plants right; 
pou have them in too much heat, I expect, and are keep¬ 
ing them dry. If not, say how you are treating them, 
then perhaps I shall have some data to go by. It is late 
for Lyoaste Skinner! alba to be In flower ; but I saw it my¬ 
self last week.— M. B. 

1248. —Water plants (Aqua).— We should try plants 
of Rlchardia (Calls) rethiopica, keeping them about 1 foot 
under the water, and the following we think would also be 
suitable: Aponogeton distachyon, Calamus variegatus, 
Ilottonia palustris, Menyanthes trifoliata, Viilarsia 
nymphreoidea, Calla palustris, and Typha angustifolia. 

1249. —Mildew on Roses ( O. R. if.).—Roses are 
often mildewed from being planted in a wet, heavy soil, 
with the surface hard and close from muoh treading. If 
the ground be well-drained, and the surface often stirred, 
mildew will seldom give much trouble. When it does do 
so dust flowers of sulphur over the affected pirls as soon as 
it makes its appearance. 

1250. — Fig-tree not fruiting (B. M ) —Probably 
the Fig-tree is a strong-growing kind that requires more 
exposure to sun and air to mature its wood than can 
be had under the Peaches. The Brown Turkey Fig would 
be the most likely kind to bear fruit well in such a position. 
Keep the young shoots very thin, pinching in all growths 
left when true leaves have been made. 

1251. —Ononis arvenais (C. MX —This is the botan¬ 
ical name of the Common Rest-harrow, whioh has arisen 
from its tough, underground stems or roots, cau-ing stop¬ 
pages or rests when ploughing or harrowing. In Hamp¬ 
shire and the adjoining oounty of Sussex, it is called Cam- 
mook, from the nauseous goat-like odour it imparts to 
the milk of cows whioh have eaten of it.—M. B. 


l?62.— Dandelions on lawns (ff. J?.).—^Cut the 
crown off each Dandelion, and oover the wounded part 
left in the ground with salt, or drop into it two or three 
drops of sulphurio acid. The remedy is a tedious one ; 
but there is no better way. At the same time prevent the 
Dandelions on waste places near, if any, from seeding, as 
the seeds will travel with the wind for a long distance. 

1253. — Tank for Aquatics (B. J.).—The building 
of a oement tank is work ior a builder, and we advise the 
placing of such a work in competent hands. Now would be 
an excellent time to have it constructed, and be sure and 
have it well oemented—at least three coats—to ensure it 
being watertight. Suoh plants as the Cape Pond-flower 
(Aponogeton dlataohyon), Vallisneria spiralis, Nymphrea 
pygmrea, and Richardia (Calla) rethiopioa should do well. 

1254. —' Vines Mildewed (Orchium ).—In this oase 
we think that if the door opening at the east end of the 
house is not the cause of the mildew it doubtless accelerates 
its progress, as it Is often caused by oold draughts of air. 
Cannot the door be placed at the west end, and the 
eastern opening be dosed? Great oare should also be 
exeroised in the roof-ventilation, as mildew is frequently 
generated in a close, stuffy atmosphere as well as by oold 
currents of air. 


1265.—Acineta Hamboldti pnnotatlssima 
(J)ena Den).— This is, undoubtedly, the form sent. The 
flowers are large, the sepals and petals being greenish- 
yellow, thickly spotted with deep-purple, and with a very 
dark roundish lip of purplish-black. It is a beautiful form, 
worthy of being carefully tended. Do not break the plant 
up simply to make stook. If it is a large mass you might 
halve it; but do not cut it up into little pieoes to please 
anyone.—M. B. 

1256. — Insects on Peach-trees ( P . R). — The 
Insects are the black aphis. Dust the trees over with 
Tobaooo-powder, or wash frequently with Boft-soap and 
Tobaooo-water, and also wash well with dean water from 
the garden-engine a short time after the other dressings 
have been applied. In the case of the powder allow two 
or three days to elapse before washing it off. Ants will do 
no harm unless there Is ripe fruit; but the ants will disperse 
when you use the Tobaooo powder. 

1257. — Keeping Potatoes for show (R. T. s.y— 
There is no better method by which newly-lifted Potatoes 
may be kept fresh and bright ready for exhibition than by 
storing them in clean dry sawdust, in boxes. We have 
found common herring boxes lined with piper very suit¬ 
able for this purpose, os eaoh one will hold three or four 
dozeu good-sized tubers. Put a thin layer of sawdust in 
the bottom of eaoh box, then upon that put a layer of Pota- 


continue to add other layers of tubers m desired. Cover 
with 1 inoh of sawdust finally. The boxes, if not too full, 
may be stood one upon the other. Fix a card, having the 
name of the sort written upon it, on the ontside of the box. 
Lift the tubers only when dry, and handle them with all 
possible oare. 

1258. — Plants for a north window (C. J. U.\— 
The Moneywort and ita golden variety would be two 
exoellent plants for the situation ; they love the shade, 
droop gracefully, and bear a profusion of bright yellow 
flowers. With them might be intermixed Cuphea platy- 
centra, Lobelias (bine and white), and Fnohsias. All thee3 
are cheap and should another season be procured and 
planted by the first week in Jane. We do not see that 

here would be any need of a glass covering. 

1259. — Panlcnm varlegatum as a basket- 
plant ( 0 . R. B.). —Yes, this is a pretty little varie¬ 
gated plant suitable for filling a basket alone, or for being 
employed with other subjeots. When any erect-growing 
plant, suoh as a Dracrena, is used for the centre of the 
basket, the Panioum may be employed with good effect 
to form a fringe to it. The variegation is distinct and 
constant, and the foliage, drooping down over the sides of 
the basket, oompletely hides it, and produoes a very happy 
effect. 

1260. — Propagating Serloographis Ghlee- 
breghtlana (C.J. BX —The month of Mirchis t£e beet 
time to strike cuttings of this plant. Well drain the pot, 
and fill it to within 2 inches of the rim with sandy peat, 
then fill up level to the rim with silver-sand. Water first and 
let) drain, and then insert the cuttings, and keep them 
olose and shaded in a warm-house until rooted. Then pot 
off, grow along in a light, warm, and moist struoture until 
the latter end of August, when more air must be given to 
ripen the wood. 

128 L— Large-flowered Pelargoniums (J. WX 
—These Pelargoniums can be grown with success without 
Betting them out-of-doom at this season, provided the supply 
of water to the roots is slightly reduced for, say a month, 
to rest the plants a little. The water must not be withheld 
so as to cause shrivelling, or even much flagging. All the 
air possible should be given to them, and they shonld be 
cut in a little as required. The shoots taken off, if dean 
and healthy, would make good cuttings, which should 
strike freely now. 

1262.— MlmulUB In pots (M. MX—Yea, many of 
the large-flowered varieties of Mimulus make beautiful 
pot-plants for the summer deooration of the greenhouse 
and conservatory, where they will keep up a succession of 
flowers from the middle of June until late in August. \ 
mixture of heavy loam, and a good quantity of silver or 
river sand suits them admirably. They should always be 
kept in a oool plaoe, and liberally supplied with water. 
When done flowering they should be plaoed in some 
sheltered corner outside, or in a cold frame, where they 
oan remain all winter. 

1233.— Pteris cretica albo-lineata (J. BX— 
This is the name of your Fern, now an old plant in cultiva¬ 
tion, sent home from Java in the first place; but it was 
from a botanical garden it came. Afterwards it was found 
to be a common plant in Japan, and there oan be little 
doubt but the Dutch obtained it in the first place from 
Japan. 1 cannot say where the new one just sent out by 
Mr. Bull enmes from ; but from somewhere in the same 
neighbourhood, I believe. It is far prettier, and a more 
graceful plant. It is called Pteri9 Yiotorire.—J. J. 

1264. — Plants for an aquarium (J. C. DX —Yon 
oannob have a better plant lor this than the Vallisneria 
spiralis, and if you obtain plants of it of both sexes, you may 
watch the curious system of fertilisation. Also have the 
Water Thyme (An&charis Aleinastrum), which is to be found 
plentiful enough throughout the county, although not a 
native; bat has bsen introduced to this country from 
America, and, curiously enough, only one sex has hitherto 
been discovered, and that the female ; yet it spreads with 
alarming rapidity. If you have a large aquarium there 
are many other things whioh you could use.—J. J. 

1265. — Culture of a Bougainvillea glabra 
(B. G. HX —This plant requires liberal treatment during 
the summer, plenty of heat, light, and moisture, and a 
season of rest in a comparatively low temperature. Prune 
back early in the year, and place in a temperature of 
55 degs to 60 degs., and when growth oommences shift on 
into a compost of good loam and peat, well sanded. Water 
liberally when in full growth, and well expose in the early 
autumn to light and air to ripen up the wood. Winter in 
an intermediate house, giving them just enough water to 
keep the wood from shrfvelliug and the roots from suffer¬ 
ing. 

1266. —Vines in pots in a glazed landing 

(Jf. AT. 0.).—Two Vines in pots may be grown in the land¬ 
ing in question. We should prefer for the purpose Foster's 
Seedling, whioh is a white Grape of the Sweetwater type. 
The pots should not be less than 12 inches in diameter. 
The Vines should be plaoed in position early in spring 
before the buds burst. Pot in turfy loam, well enriohed 
with crushed bones. Keep the soil moist, using liquid- 
manure occasionally after the Grapes are set. The laterals 
should be pinohed back to one or two joints beyond the 
bunahes, and not be permitted to extend beyond one leaf 
from that point. 

1267. —Unhealthy Passion-flower (G. F. CX— 
From the appearance of the leaves sent the plant is 
evidently being attacked by red-spider, which generally 
occurs through drought at the roots, or an over-dry ana 
hot atmosphere in the conservatory. Syringe the plant 
freely twice a day—morning and evening—with clean 
water, and examine the soil about the roots, and if at ail 
dry give a thorough soaking of water. Some weak liquid- 
manure would do good. The conservatory should be kept 
oool and well ventilated, and a nioe, moist, genial atmos¬ 
phere maintained in it will cause the Passion-flower to 
grow out of its present condition. 

1268. — Thinning Parsley (P. T. HX —It is a good 

{ >lan to leave Parsley to prove itself before finally thinning 
b out, then all the poor and less curled varieties should be 
removed, and only the best types retained. Some prefer 
to sow Parsley broad-oast in a seed-bed, and then trans¬ 
plant it into rows afterwards; they contend that not only 
will the strain be truer to character, but that it will ourl 
better owing to being transplanted. There may be some- 


m or eaon dox, tnen upon tnat put a layer or rota- netcer owing do Deing transplanted, mere may oe nmc 
toes; fill around and over these with more sawdust, and | thing In this, but so also is there in the assertion jOf those 
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woo disapprove oi transplanting—viz., mat it causes tne 
Parsley to run sooner to seed. For this reason, those who 
wish the same seeds of rather good strains of Parsley 
should transplant the stock intended for seed. 

1280. — Insects on Roses and Plum-trees 
(Bloxham ).—The insects attacking your Hoses and Plum- 
i rees are a species of leaf hopper (Cereopidm). These in¬ 
jects are so active that syringing the trees will not harm 
them. The best way to kill them is to hold a light 
wooden frame, covered with newly-tarred or painted can¬ 
vas, under the trees, and then tap or shake them so that 
the insects jump off and fall on to the tar or paint; tarred 
sheets of tin or iron—in fact, anything that can be rendered 
very sticky will be useful. Very similar insects are at 
limes very troublesome in Hop-gardens, and no effectual 
plan has yet been found for destroying them, except that 
of catching them on something sticky.—O. S. S. 


Horticultural Builders, NORWICH. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Hpan-roof Forcing Pita, adapted for growing large quantiuca 
of bedding plants or for forcing Cucumbers, Melons, Tomatoes, 
Ac. Constructed in principals and lights. Painted three 
coats of oil oolour, ana lights glazed with 21-oz. English glass. 


to propagate it- M. A. G. G .—Lychnis Lagasc».- 

Spouts. —Dried-up specimen. Impossible to name.- 

M. G. W.—\ and 4, Varieties of Delphiniums ; 5, Begonia 
nitida; 0, Feather Hyac inth (Muscari comosum momtro- 

sum).- Mrs. Alexander.—Vie do not name Roses.- 

J. E. Owen .—Streptocarpus var.- E. M. C. — 

1, Llbertia formoea ; 2, Campanula pusilla alba ; 3, Cam¬ 
panula pueilla.- C. A. M .—Oilia capitata—an annual. 

- M. E. M.— 1, Coronilla Eraerus; 2, Next week; 

3, Ranunculus lingua.- T. J. /*.—Bedstraw (Galium) 

species.- F .—Astrantia major. Grasses insufficient to 

name.-C. C. Oust .—Papaver Danebrog. Any seedsman 

will supply you with seed.- Miss Buchanan .—We do 

not name Rosea This has been stated over and over 

again in Gardknino.-C. E. F .—Looks like Leyeesteria 

(urmosa. Send fresher specimen.-IF. II. Cowley.— 

Wretched, crushed specimens, cannot name.- James 

Eddie.—I, Ileuchera sanguinea; 2, Specimen rotten; 
3 , Celsia cretica.- M. A. M. — 1, Spinca callosa ; 

2 , Spinca ariicfolia; 3, Spinca Filipendula; 4, Spinca 
Filipcndula fl.-pl. ; 4 and 5, Roses we do not name, and 

these had all fallen to picdes; 6, Deutzia crenata.- 

E. L. Pitt. —1, Sedumreflexum ; 2 Sedum acre ; 3, Sedum 
-texangulare; 4, Not recognised; 5, Sedum Lydium; 

*j, Sempervivum atlantlcum.- Neptune.— 1, Amelanchier 

botryapium; 2 , Leyeesteria formosa ; 3, Rhus Cotinus ; 
1, Pittosporum undulatum ; 5, Actinidia possibly. 

Names of fruit and vegetables.—3/. G. IF.— 
J and 3, Cherries; but bruised out of recognition. Fruit 
to name must be securely packed, and several specimens 

should be sent of each variety.- Pretty Pratie.—A 

nice-looking round Potato; but as the specimens were 
not nearly full grown, and, of course, unripe. we cannot 
name. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. Over 15,000 
In uso all over the World 

13 Medals and Di/domas at all the ]rrinc\j*al Horticultural 
and other Exhibitions. 

THE LARCEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST BUILDERS IN 

THE KINCDOM. 


HEATHMANS ^OMBINEDIV^LAODER 
, N0 STEPS ^ 


I fm g* As Flower Supports are 

II Unequalled. They have 

11 a natural glazed surface, 

ft# a# and are practically un 

affected by the weal her. 
Apjrrux. thickness. Price. 


Approx, len'ith. 

1 foot 3 inches 

2 feet 


:: :: :: :: 8to i :: . |« :: 

,, .J to | „ Speojal 6/- „ 

,, .I to 1 „ Very fine 8/- „ 

„ . ft „ -- -• 2/- per doz. 

„ 6 inches .. | .. 2/6 ,, 

Bamboos of any description imported can bo supplied in 
large or small quantities 


Oldham.—As to the income tax, you should apply to the 
local surveyor of taxes, and state your case, and for the 

rates to the parish overseers.- A. J. H., Moyne-road, 

Dublin.— Consult a lawyer.- Poshly .—The Roses should 

be budded on shoots of the current year's growth, and not 
on the old wood. Could you not “ ' ^ * 

gardener to show you how to do it ?- 


COPYRIGHT 

HEATHMAN & CO.. Makers. 
2, Bndell-stroct, London, W.C. _ 

THE CHEAPEST & BEST OF ALL. 


My Popular 5s. Bundle, con¬ 
taining 150 BAMBOOS, assor¬ 
ted sites, from 2't. to 6ft. Gin. 


st a neighbouring 

_ m __ -North Lancashire. 

—It is not at all unusual for Mignonette to go off in the 
manner this has done. Thick sowing and a heavy soil 

_1, What 

___ -Richard Arkwright .—The 

Daphne can be moved at the end of Ootober, or during 

lias the Fern *in question been 
it 117 -* • ” 

Give more particulars as to 
Pub in the Pink pipings” 


1 guarantee to give you satisfaction, or return your money 
in full. . , , 

Pries List on application. Corrttpondtnee incited 

A. EVAN DAVIES,•W2SMH&- 


_ _ _ _ Thick sowing and a heavy soil 

often cause it, and so does a smoky atmosphere l 

was the treatment given T- 

November, aud the Primroses late in September, or early 

in October.- Brighton.— II_ 1. _1_ __tl:_ t::: 

allowed to get over-dry at the root at any time ? If eo, 
that would account for it. ^ * *“ 

■Pink Lover. 


INSECTICIDE (soluble) 


FOR PLANTS. To make a solution for washing or 
cleansing purposes—Half-a-Pint of Fir-Tree Oil to ten 
gallons of water. 

For Green and Black Fly, Thrirn American Blight, Woolly 
Aphis, &c. -Half-a-Pint of the Fir-Tree Oil to two or four 
gallons of water, or two or three tablespoonfuls to the pint 
For Red Spider and Caterpillar—Half-a-Pirt of tha 
Fir-Tree Oil to two gallons of water, or three table‘poonfui. 
to the pint. 

For Mealy Bug, Brown or White Scale—Fialf-a-Pint of 
the Fir-Tree Oil to four or six quarts of water, four to eight 
tablespoonfuls to the pint. 

For Mildew and Blight on Fruit or Foliage—Half-a-Pint 
of the F ir-Tree Oil to a gallon of water, or six tablespoonfuls 
to the pinr. 

For Ants, Grubs, Worms, Wood Lice, &c., in the Soil - 
Half-a-Pint of the Fir-Tree Oil to two gallons of water. . 

The most efficacious wav to use Fir-Tree Oil in small 
quantities is to apply it with one of Hughes’ Athicides. 

When applied to the roots of delicate plants the soil should 
be drenched with clean water immediately afterwards, in all 
other cases washing is not necessary'. Used with Warm 
Water it is quicker in its action than when cold is used. 

Soft or rain water is necessary, and Applied in Wood, Tin, 
or Pot Vc>m;1s.—G alvanised Iron Vessels must not be used. 

FOR NITS IN CHILDREN’S HAIR. Mix one part of 

i ir-lree Oil with three parts of Warm Water and apply 
with a Comb or Brush, the Hair can be washed shortly after. 

FOR WASHING FLANNELS & UNDERCLOTHING.— 

Put a wine-glass full in ten gallons of water for steeping ; 
the same may be put into the boiler. Common Soap may 
be used but no other preparations. 

Sold in Bottles, half-pints, / ',6: pints, * 16 ; quarts 4.6; 
half-gallons j;6 ; gallons 12tb each. 

Drums, J and to gallons each, at / //- per gallon. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an insecticide, 
its application to Plants and Animals, sent post free 
on application to the Manufacturer, addressed to 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Victoria-st., Manchester. 

Wholesale from all the London Seed Merchants and 
Patent Medicine Houses. 

__ NEW YORK—A. olkf.k & Sons. _ 

PATENT Tubular Flower-holders for artistic 

■L grouping of cut flowers, as described in The Garden of 
Oct. IS, 1889.—Manufactured and sold by G. SMITH k CO., 
Commercial-road, Pimlico. Trade supplied. Agents wanted. 


treatment.- . „ 

now in sandv soil in a shady place under a handlight 

The young plants should flower next season.- J. M.— 

The Cucumbers are so badly infested with green fly that 
it would be nest to destroy them. Have they received 
any check in their growth, or been allowed to become dry 

at the roots? Nothing is said as to treatment.- 

Cotta ier .—Apply to Messrs. Hooper & Co., Centre-avenue, 

Covent-garden-market, London, W.C.- Richard Hill. - 

We know of no handbook that will suit you.- A. M. Falk- 

ner.—Tho Bamboo-canes were advertised in Gardbninq, 
duly 18th.- Canada .—The Tomato is, of course, a fruit; 


Before ordering Oensenratones, Vineries, Ao., send for 
Special Price List, post free, or New Illustrated Catalogue, 3 
lumps- Greenhouses from £3. Span-roof Forcing-house, 30 ft. 
by 12 ft., £16 16s., carriage paid. Frames. 22s. 6d.: 6 ft. by 
4 ft. Garden Lights, 4s. 6d. each ; glazed and painted, 111. 6d. 
Estimates given for Heating Apparatuses, Ac. 

BEST WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRICES 
The North London Horticultural Works, 

HOLLOWAY R OAD, LONDON, N. 


.lUi} IOIU.--1UU lUUltUU IBI. UI CUUIOL, , 

but as it is so largely used in salads and for cooking, it is 
almost always classed as a vegetable, and can be so shown 

for competition.-C. J. W\—If you will send a specimen 

of the plant you wish to obtain, we can tell you its name, 
no doubt, and advise you as to culture; but we cannot do 

90 without seeing it.- A Beginner .—There is an 

article (illustrated) on layering Carnations in Gardening, 
duly 18th, page 270, whioh will give you the required in¬ 
formation.- H. R. C .—A good single seedling Tuberous 


Galvanised after made, suitable lor training against 

walls or on open ground (supported by sUkes), Raspberry- 
canes, fruit-bushes, Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, Ac. Very 
durable and low in price. Terms—Nett cash on receipt of 

Inmiu. REYNOLDS & CO., 

57, New Compton*street. Soho, London, W.C. 

Price List of Wire Nettinq, Barbed<& Fc*ok\< j Wire . postjrte, 

BANNED NETTING—TANNED NETTING 

-L (extra etroDg) Nets 50 by 4 and 100 by 2 yds., 8s each. 
Raffia Grass, 7d. lb.-WILLOOCK8, 8tamford. 


teen treated ? Dust the shoots over with sulphur at once, 
or apply the material advertised in Gardbninq for the 

destruction of mildew.- Clarence.—Use one part of 

sewage to three parts of clear water. It is better applied 
weak and often. “Villa Gardenirg,” by E. Hobday. 
Macmillan Sc Co., London. n.— Most likely caused by 


off before planting out.- Brixtonian and B. H .—There 

is an artiole, with illustrations, of Phalienopsis Schilleriana 
In this issue of Gardbninq, page 179. This will give the 


CORNELL UNiVER 


5 Length. 

8 feet Wido. 

10 feet Wide. 

12 feet Wide. 

•C 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

2 20 feet 

15 0 0 

17 0 0 

20 0 0 

i 25 feet 

0 0 

20 0 0 

22 10 0 

O 30 feet 

20 0 0 

23 0 0 

27 10 0 
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No. 3.-TBIS C1RF.ENHOUSE erocud .ml heotol com- 
plele, in any part of tke country, best materials only, work¬ 
manship guaranteed, 25 ft. by 12 ft., £50; 30 ft by 15 ft., £70. 
Brickwork eicep* 'd. For particular*, see our Catalogue, 
post free. 



GARDEN HEATH for the people. Rua'lc pattern, cast 
iron fiame, palmed any colour or ctained and varnished. 
Enormous tale. From 15a , carriage paid Lists free. 

HARDY BRUIN & CO., Horticultural Works, LEICESTER. 


THE DOUBLE POINTED NAIL. 

"DURBAN* PATENT. 

. This nail render* any wooden fence per- 

I fectly uo' limbable. It is a complete protec¬ 
ts tlon against trespassers. The most perfect 
A fence nail invented. In use at Hum Park 
B A and Hull Racecourses. Lord's Cricket- 
k ground, and hundreda of other placea 

A — HtMMEIl HkaI>. B— CUIHKL EPOE. 

B IP Pri'e of Fence Nail* In Malleable Iron :— 

■ If. 2. 3. 4. 5. k 5-in . 7 lb. Bags, 3a. 6d ; per 

■ cat , 55s 1 j-in Steel Nail* for thin paling*, 

V la. per gross. Machine-cut nails for dowel- 
I l.ng joinery, wood-block flooring, and elec¬ 
trical engineer*. J, 1, k lj-in., 9d. per groa*. 

DURR AN S PATENT NAIL SYNDICATE, Ld. 
43 A 41. Upper Baker-st., London, N.W. 


LETHORION (vapour cone) 


The total destruction 
Insect Pests in green¬ 
houses is thoroughly 
[secured without the 
lightest possible Injury 
j Flowers or Plants of 
the Undereat kind. It 
cannot fail where the 
houses are secure. 



PRICES - For 

Frames, Ac., of 50 cubio 
feet, Gd. ; 100 feet, 
9d. ; 500 feet Is.: 

1,000 feet, la rid. 4,000 
feet, 5a. each. 


Tho pnblio are cautioned against Imita¬ 
tions In various forms at less cost, as they 
have In moat lnstanoes proved to bo worth¬ 
less articles, totally unequal to LETHORION 
in strength and effect. 

Sole Mani kacti rbeb : 

CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & CO., LTD., 

OrncEs: 

16, FINSBURY STREET, LONDON, E.O. 

Mamukactory and Bunded Tobacco Storbs : 


SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S-E. 



PRICE 


40 /- Set. 


COMPLETE AS SHOWN. 


.PECIALLY DESIGNED FOR COUNTRY 
' MANSIONS. HOTELS, FARMS AND 
PRIVATE HOUSES. 


Chimney Sweepinc 

AND 

Drain Clearing 
Machines. 


THE CHIMNEY CAN BE SWEPT. OR A CHOKED 
ORAIN CLEARED BY ANY MAN EMPLOYED 


Digitized by 


T W PLACE. | 

Goggle 


BOULTON l PAUL, 

■°B 8 SS?“ NORWICH. 
WINTER CARDENS, CONSERVATORIES, 

And GREENHOUSES in all Styles. 

GARDEN FRAMES *£« VARIETY. 




No. 73. 

NEW SPAN-ROOF 
CARDEN FRAME. 


Oahii Prices. 
Cajiriaob Paid. 


12 ft by 4 fu 


6 ft. by 3 ft. M .. 
11 ft. by 3 ft. . .. 


No. 60. 

PORTABLE PLANT 
PRESERVER. 

Gash Pricer. 

Cajuuaoe Pais. 

..£15 0 
.. 3 15 0 


4 ft. by 8 ft, 
8 ft. by 6 ft. 


01 12 ft. by 6 ft. 
0 | 18 ft. by 6 ft. 


£5 14 0 
7 4 0 



No. 74. 

THREE-QUARTER 

SPAN 

CARDEN FRAME. 

OAnn Prices. 

Carri ao k Paid. 


I ft by 6 ft.£114 0 1 11 ft by 6 ft .. .. £5 17 0 

8 ft by 8 ft .. - 4 5 6 | 16 ft. by 6 ft. .. M 7 8 6 



No. 75. 

MELON AND 
CUCUMBER FRAME. 

Garb Prices. 

Carriaob Paid. 

4 ft by 6 ft .. .. £3 0 0 | 11 ft by 8 ft « _ £4 3 0 
8 ft. by 6 ft .. .. 3 0 0 | 18 ft by 8 ft M 5 6 0 

No. 77. SMALLER SIZE / 2 ft bl « ft.*1 2 

FRAMES,8lmilArtoNa76.| 1 ®^gJ^ ; ;;;; * J « 

All Frames made of SeleeUd Red Deal, painted three 
times, and Lights glared with 21 os. cheet glass. 

Glazed Lights, 6 ft. by 4 ft M .. .. 14*. Od. each. 

Unglazed Lights, 6 ft by 4 ft .5a. 8d. each. 

Carriage paid on order* of 40*. value. 


BOILERS of all make* and sizes supplied at the 
cheapest rates VALVES, PIPES, and FITTINGS 

ALWAYS IN 8TOCK. 

CATALOGUES of all our Manufacture-, Includin* HOR¬ 
TICULTURAL BUILDINGS. FRAMES, BOILERS. 
IRON BUILDINGS, STABLING, KENNELS, POULTRY, 
and GARDEN APPLIANCES, free. 


THE STOTT 

PATENT DISTRIBUTOR 
PATENT SPRAYER, 
PATENT SYRINGE, 

KILLMRIGHT, 

BEST Insecticide for Destruction of Cator- 
pillar and all Inaeot Pests, and Prevention 
of Mildew. 

Mr. J. FORSYTH, Gardener to the Right Hon. W. E. 

Gladstone. M P . wrl'es as follows 

Hawarden Castle. The Gardens, Nov 28th, 1389 

Sir,—I have tried your Simplex Manure and Insecticide 
Di* nbutor, and find them »o an»wer very well, but eepecially 
the Insecticide Machine. I charged it with " Kilim rig St ’ 
and found it very effective on insect life. 

Claremont Manchester, November, 1890. 

Dear Sir,—The Patent Syringe I had from you answers in 
e»ery way more than I expected; the Insecticide "Kilim- 
righ' “ 1 have found to destroy thrlp, green-fly. also bug in 
st-ooger doses than is required for green fly. I can highly 
nc •amend your Syringe and Sprayer, which every gardener 
ocg it to have.—Yours truly. J. BRIDDEN, 

Gardener to Oliver Heywood, E.q., J.P. 

Retail from Ironmongers Seedsmen, and Wholesale <i»uf Retail 
from The Stott Distributer Co., Ltd., Barton House, Manchester. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP ENCLISH CLASS. 

r 12 8 
14/- 
13- 
15 * 
18 6 
18 6 
18 6 
18 6 
18 6 

300 sqrt., 15 ox., 8 by 6 for 9 6 | 170 sqrs., 15 ox., 9 by 74 for 10/: 
150 „ M 84 „ 64 „ 961 150 „ , 10 „ 8 10- 

220 „ „ 9* „ 6g „ 9/61 150 „ „ 12 „ 6 ., 10/- 

Putty, Id. per lb., put up in oiled paper. Packing Cases in¬ 
cluded, free on rail at Leeds. Special Line: 100 sqrs., 21 ox., 
10 by 8, for 9a. All beautiful English Glass, packed at home 
In new boxes. Much better In all respects than foreign, and 
far lees breakage. The glass sent out by us is now well known 
and highly appreciated. 

WAINWRICHT & C0. t ALFRED ST., BOAR LANE, LEEDS. 
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THE “ POTTER” CARDEN HOSE. 



Prices of 60 ft. lengths: 

EXCELSIOR WIRE ARMOURED H08E. 

Secures a perfect grip, will not uncoil when cut at any 
part, stands enormous pressure, and wear* for yearr 

In. diameter, best quality. «*. M- 

in. „ extra stout quality .. •• •• 87a. 6d. 

in. „ best quality. fhs. 9d. 

in. „ extra stout quality. 45s. Od. 

in. ,i best quality. 45a. Od. 

In. extra stout quality. 52s. 6d. 

UNKINKABLE SMOOTH SURFACE HOSE. Will™* 

crack, in made of pure rubber and canvas. Quality guaranteed. 

14a. Od. 
19a. Od. 
.. 94a. 6d. 

.. 25a. Od. 

99a. 6d. 
99a. Sd. 
36a. 9d. 


in uiauc ui §/uic s vs l-w* ■( 

in. diameter, specially cheap 
in. .• best quality 

in. «, extra stout quality 

in. M beat quality .. 

in. extra stout quality 

in. t, best quality .. 

in. „ extra stout quality 

Fit ted with brans nozzle, branch pipe, rose, and jet Catalogue 
of above, and all kinds of hose, and belting, post free. 
Awarded 10 Gold and Silver Medals. Oldest snd moat re¬ 
liable house in the trade. All hose carriage paid and die- 
paU hed same day as order is received. 

ANDREW POTTER. Melbourne Works, Wolverhampton. 





IRONFOUNDERS, STOURBRIDGE. 


Registered No. 131,440. 

Fur Greenhouses, Ac.. Catalogue free; also most oomplets 
Price List extent 



MANN & CO.’S 
“UNIVERSAL” FERTILISER 


MERRYWEATHER’S PORTABLE FOUNTAIN. 


For Gardens. Lawns. Conservatories, Ac , do. 

As supplied to H R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
MERRYWEATHER & SONS, LONG ACRE, LONDON. 


Is the outcome of 25 years' practical experience in the manu¬ 
facture of Chemical Manures, and is 

THE BEST MANURE KNOWN 

For Vines, Peaches, Melons, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, do., also 
for Plants, Flower*, Fruits, and Vegetables. 

A teaspoonful to a gallon of water makes a rich liquid- 
manure, free from smell. Full directions for use with each 
order. 


In Tins, Is , Pont Free. 

In Bags on Rail at Bowden. Terms cash with order. 
7 1b. 

Universal Fertiliser .. Is. 6d. 

Fiih Potash Guano (best) Is. 6<i. 

Special Garden Manure Is. Od. 


141b. 281b. 561b. lewt 

2s 3d. 4v Od. 7s 6d. Its. 

2s. Od. 3s. *d. 6s 6d. 12s. 

Is. 9d. 3sl 0J. 5s. 6d. Ids 


RICHARD MANN & CO., 

HOWDEN, E. YORKS. 


T AMWORTH RED PIGS for Sale.—Sow^ 

yelts, and young boars. Pure pedigree bred; strongly 
recommended as good bacon pigs, also for crossing purpose*. 
Price and full particulars on application to —BAILIFF 
Manor Fgrm, Kingscote, E.G., Sussex. 

Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ROSBS. 

TEA ROSES IN POTS. 

Want of room usually necessitates the plants 
that were foroed during the winter and spring 
having to be turned out-of -doors. Yet if they 
oould be kept in*ide with plenty of air through 
the summer and autumn—the only time that the 
Teas ever should have air, except in very limited 
quantities—the plants would recover from the 
exhaustion of flowering much better than they 
aan do in the open air. They will also increase 
in strength ana size under glass in a way that 
is not possible with pot-grown plants out-of- 
doors. Presuming that the plants so far, ainoe 
their removal from the house, have been well 
cared for, by keeping them free from mildew 
and insects with the necessary assistance of 
manure-water given alternately as the soil has 
required moisture, they will now have made 
a considerable amount of new growth. I like 
the strong shoots springing up from near the 
bottom, which soon outgrow any that already 
exist. These are the best evidence of improve¬ 
ment in the plants, so as to admit of their 
blooming better than hitherto. With skilful 
treatment, Tea Roses in pots, like the Hybrid 
Perpetnals, will go on improving in size, and 
correspondingly in the quality and size of the 
flowers they produce for a number of years. The 
season for repotting is at hand, and no time 
ahonld be lost to admit of the roots getting 
fnUy established in the new soil, and of further 
progress in the tops before the season is too far 
gone. 

Pruning. —Previous to turning the plants ont 
of the pots, all the weak wood—that is, all the 
Hard shoots that have not been strong enough to 
flower—should be cut clean ont from where they 
spring. Shoots of this description that have 
been too weak to produce flowers will not, in 
the future, make growth sufficiently strong to 
do so, consequently they are useless. On the 
other hand, it is necessary to be oautions with 
the knife, not to remove any wood that is strong 
enough to produce shoots which will flower; and 
in dealing with the strong, vigorous shoots their 
length should only be slightly reduced by remov¬ 
ing the extremities of any that are too tall. I 
often see Tea Roses cut much too close, with the 
apparent idea of giving them a compact, trim 
appearance. The result of this kina of treat¬ 
ment is that the plants frequently get smaller in 
place of larger. If as mnoh wood is ont away at 
this, the annnal pruning, as has been made 
daring the season, the roots are thereby weak¬ 
ened, so that they have not the power to do 
their part in increasing the strength of the 
plants. 

Potting. —The greater portion of the old soil 
should be shaken away. In doing this do not 
injure the roots more than is unavoidable, and 
except in the case of large old specimens that 
are already in pots as big as it is desirable they 
should have, few roots should be cat away, 
unless where a large mass of the fibres has got 
down amongst the drainage, and which if 
retained womd not leave enough room for the 
necessary quantity of new soil unless larger pots 
than requisite wore given. Drain well and 
secure the crooks frsttn~\he, soi! getluig, down 
Digitized by VaUUglC 


into them by a layer of turfy matter. Make the 
soil thoroughly solid in the pots ; if this is not 
done the plants will not root as freely as they 
should. The soil should consist of the best rich 
loam of a strong heavy nature. To this, add 
about one-sixth of rotten manure, passed through 
a fine sieve, so that it will mix evenly with the 
loam. Sand must be mixed with it, but it 
should not be used in such quantity as will 
make the whole too light and open. After pot* 
ting see that the ground where the plants are 
stood has enough fine coal-ashes on it to prevent 
worms finding their way into the pots. Con¬ 
tinue to syringe the plants plentifully overhead 
onoe a day, but limit the amount of water given 
directly to the soil until the roots have begun to 
move freely. T. 

ROSES IN POTS. 

Moerr of the pot or indoor Roses are standing in 
the open air by this time to get a rest after tneir 
free-flowering under glass, and it is very im¬ 
portant that these plants should get the right 
treatment in the summer time. Very often, 
when a plant goes ont of blossom, it is put by 
and forgotten, nut the pot Rose must have first- 
class attention when not in flower. The pots 
must stand in the most open part of the garden, 
so that they reoeive the full sun and pure air, 
and every Rose grower must remember that the 
treatment they get in the summer has all to do 
with their next season’s flowering under glass. 
As to treatment, take some of the soil from the 
pots in which the plants have been flowering, 
and replaoe it with fresh and rioh compost. If 
the soil can be had from where the wild Roses 
are growing freely, all the better. I have found 
that a handful of dried fowl-manure to each pot 
will give good results. Water the Roses well 
in hot weather, and give manure-water also 
onoe a week. The branches must be tied ont to 
sticks, so that the wind will not break them off, 
and the leaves must be kept olean by syringing 
them freely and frequently with warm water, in 
which some soft-soap has been mixed. If cuttings 
are put in in small pots now, and are plaoed m 
a hot frame shadea from the strong sunshine, 
they will strike root in about three weeks. 

A Welsh Gardener. 


THE SEVEN SISTERS OR WHITE 
CLUSTER ROSE. 

One of the most beautiful sights in the 
of Roses is a wall, fence, or tree covered with 
this Rose; yet it is looked on as a common 
thing, hardly fit to admit in the list of good 
Roses at all, by those who judge by the size of 
individual flowers, for it woula help them but 
little in any competition for prizes at a Rose- 
show. It is not, however, to exhibitors that I 
would speak now of the claims of this excellent 
climber, but to that still more numerous class 
who grow flowers for the pleasure they give in 
the aggregate when growing in their garden, or 
when cut m large dusters and carried into the 
dwelling-house tor vase decoration. To these I 
would say, if you want a fine display of these 
pretty Roses, take good strong young plants in 
November, and after well cultivating the soil 
plant them at the foot of a wall, fenoe, or 
old tree or bush, and train the shoots full length 
to the supports, and the following year see 


that the growths are securely fastened as they 
grow, and in one season they will cover a large 
space with well-ripened shoots, and in the fol¬ 
lowing July there will be complete wreaths of 
the most lovely little double white Roses all 
along the shoots, and the longer the bush stands 
the fuller of Roses will it become every year. 
The pruning needed is of ths simplest kind, 
merely cutting out dead or exhausted shoots, 
and training into their plaoes the long, strong 
onss (at full length) that spring from the base, 
and if there is any sign of exhaustion in the 
growth give the roots a good mulching of manure, 
or if dry weather prevails a good soaking of 
liquid-manure, and you will be abundantly repaid 
with the wealth of blossoms you will set. One 
of the prettiest ways of growing this Rose is to 
plant it close up to a Thorn or any similar¬ 
growing bush and letting it train itself. The 
longsboots will hang out all round the head of 
the Thom and be weighed down with the wealth 
of their blossoms in the most graceful manner. 

_ J. G ., Haiti*. 

1213 . —Propagating Rosea.— You must 
take cuttings in the autumn, at the end of 
October or early in November. Chooee the 
moderately stout but well-ripened young wood 
of the current year, and cut it into lengths of 
about 10 inches, and I think sturdy side shoots 
a foot or so in length, with a “ heel ” and the 
top cut off, are even better, if obtainable. Lay 
them in rather clooely to two-thirdsof their length 
in trenches cut in a bed of good loamy soil, with 
a little sand in the bottom for their lower ends 
to rest on. Most of them will be rooted and 
growing in twelve months.—B. C. R. 

-This can either bedone by layering, as was 

well described in a recent number of Gardening, 
or by cutting away rooted suckers in the autumn 
and planting them separately; but be sure that 
your suckers belong to your Roses, for many 
bush Rosas are merely budded on the Brier or 
Manetti, and suckers from these will, in 
their turn, have to be budded. Another way, 
and the one which I usually adopt, for propa¬ 
gating Roses, is by cuttings taken through the 
centre of a joint of the previous year’s wood, and 
inserted in rich, but well-trodden earth. These 
I usually take from the pieces cut off during the 
spring pruning and, if properly done, the chanoes 
are that from one-third to half the cuttings will 
root.—A. G. Butler. 

-Cuttings of young wood just getting a 

little firm will root now in a frame placed on a bod 
where there is a little warmth. Any bed which 
has been used for propagating other plants in 
spring will still retain enough heat if kept close 
to strike Rose cuttings in. I have rooted single 
bads in this way: out off, with the wood 
attached, say a oouple of inches or so long, 
and pressed rather firmly down into a bed 
of very fine sandy soil. Cuttings with a 
leaf or two attached will form roots with 
greater rapidity than if the leaves are taken off, 
but the latter must be kept fresh by shading, or 
else the evaporation from their surface will be a 
source of weakness. Shade from bright sun¬ 
shine, and keep close to ensure a moist atmos¬ 
phere, and there will be a lot of little-rooted 
plants in a mouth’s time or less. The cuttings 
may either be planted round the sides of 4-inch 
or o-inoh pots, and the latter plunged, or they 
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may be dibbled into the beds. Ventilate care¬ 
fully as soon as the plants begin to grow,— 


1218.—Roses in a conservatory. —A 
good deal depends on the age of the Roses yon 
wish to move to the conservatory, and the 
length of time they have been planted. If the 
plants have been undisturbed for four or five 
years you had better let them remain where 
they are and get young plants for the conserva¬ 
tory. If you decide to move your old plants 
you may safely do so early in November, but 
you must not expect them to bloom well the 
first year after planting, nor should they be 
forced with a view to cause them to flower 


early.—J. C. 0. 

1220 .—Pot Roses In a greenhouse.— 

This is a very seasonable enquiry, as there are 
hundreds of amateur gardeners who have Roses 
growing in pots standing in greenhouses and odd 
corners out-of-doors that require immediate 
attention. With regard to the general treatment 
of such plants, I may say that those that are 
well established in the pots are better in the 
open air after the middle of June than under 
glass, for the reason that they give less trouble, 
and are not so subject to the attacks of insects 
and mildew as when kept under glass. With 
regard to pruning pot Roses at this time of year, 
only the Tea-scented varieties should be dealt 
with now, and not these even unless they are 
required to flower as early as the blossoms can 
be had. In that case the weak growths should 
be cut clean away where they are at all crowded 
or cross each other. The remaining shoots may 
then be shortened back to within 6 inches of the 
old wood. Under this treatment the plants will 
be showing a good number of buds on the cut¬ 
back shoots in the autumn; and if the plant* 
are placed in a light glass structure heated to 
65degs. the flowers will expand during the winter. 
Plants thatare to receive only theproteotion of an 
ordinary greenhouse should not be pruned until 
the middle of November, and large plants may 
be pruned harder than small ones. Ishould call 
those in 6-inch pots small ones, as, if Roses 
grown in pots are to be satisfactory, they require 
sufficient root-room bo make a vigorous growth. 
Pots 8 inches and 10 inohes in diameter are none 
too large for plants that are 3 feet and more in 
height, with a proportionate number of branches. 
With regard to repotting the plants, no time 
should be lost now in doing so in the case of 
those that are to be forced early; but if more 
convenient, those that are to bloom in the spring 
may wait until November. At the same time, I 
wish to say that August is the best time to do 
the work, as it gives the roots a longer time, and 
during better weather to get established in the 
new soil. The best compost for pot Roses is 
fibrous loam and half-a-gallon of crushed bones 
to every peck of soil, with some coarse grit 
added to it. Roses suffer a good deal from an 
exoess of moisture in the soil if they are over¬ 
potted ; for that reason no plant should have a 
larger pot than it is capable of filling with roots 
in a few months. It is equally as important to 
provide good drainage, and also to keep worms 
out of the pots.—J. C. C. 

- You may repot the plants now—that is, 

if the growth is completed, or as soon as that 
occurs, giving such as seem to require more root- 
room pots a size or two larger than before. Use 
rich loam and press it down quite hard. Keep them 
rather close in a house or pit for a time after¬ 
wards, watering cautiously at the root for a time, 
but syringing them frequently overhead. When 
well established expose them freely, and they 
may be pruned in November and brought into 
the greenhouse again any time afterwards.— 
B. C. R. 


1231.— Pruning Roses.— More than half 
the gardeners I have ever known, and especially 
those of the ** jobbing ” class, do prune Roses 
far too severely—in fact, they cut aft the life out 
of the poor things as often as not. Hard 
pruning may be right enough in the case of 
vigorous and well-nourished plants, with the 
object of getting a few very large blooms, but 
even then it is unnecessary, as one can attain 
the same end by thinning the shoots and buds, 
while the plants get a far better chanoe of 
making a healthy and vigorous growth. The 
number of eyes to be left depends chiefly upon 
the natural vigour or otherwise of the particu¬ 
lar variety, but I know 1 ->can get fine" bushes 
and far more flowers tnr leaving ai’tm. 1 vice i 


many eyes as the wiseacres referred to do, and 
have proved it Inanf a -time. Of ooufBe If you 
want imall rather than large heads tin the oase 
of standards) you must prune hard, but the re¬ 
pressive system is a bad one, and has killed 
thousands of other plants beside Roses long 
before their time.—B. C. R. 


QARDBSN WORK.* 

Greenhouse. 

Shift on eariy-eown Oinertriae, Primulas, Oydametts, and 
Primula oboonioa Into 5-lnoh pots for early blooming. 
The plants will do better in cola frames, slightly shaded 
from this till the end of September. Cuttings of Fuohsias 
and Pelargoniums will strike now in the open air or in a 
frame. The Ughte will be useful to keep off heavy rains. 
Salvias of the splendens type planted out to get strong for 
winter blooming should have the strong shoots topped for 
the last time. If the weather should be hot syringe or 
sprinkle in the evening to keep down red-spider and 
enoourage growth. This applies also to other winter- 
flowering plants whioh are sometimes planted out to save 
labour. Arum Lilies will now be making new growth, and 
must be well supplied with water. A mulon of manure 
over the roots will be useful. If these Lilies are grown in 
pots they should be repotted as soon as the new growth 
starts away. Shake off as muoh of the old soil 
as will part freely from the roots, and see that the 
drainage Is dear. After potting stand on a oo&l-ash bed 
in an open situation. Chrysanthemums must not) be 
crowded, end more water will be required now the roots 
have taken poss essi on of the new soil. Stopping should 
be discontinued now; but cuttings may be taken for late 
blooming In small pots. Specimen plants whioh are 
intended to produce fine flowers must have stakes of 
suitable length and substance. The usual way is to stand 
the plants In lines, and stretch a line along fastened to 
stakes, to which the stakes of the plants are secured. 
Disbudding will require frequent attention now, so as to 
oonoentrate the growth in the three or four shoots 
intended to bloom. There is yet time to sow herbaceous 
Calceolarias for late blooming. Zonal Pelargoniums 
intended to flower in winter, If they require another 
shift should have it at once, so as to get the pots well 
filled with roots before the short days oomt. Pick off all 
blossom-buds. Any greenhouse plants whioh require 
more pot room should be shifted at onoe. Avoid large 
shifts. Use turfy compost, and make the drainage as 
perfect as possible. Peat and sand is the best potting com¬ 
post for the fine hair-rooted plants, such as Heaths. 
Epaoris, Azaleas, ho. Camellias will do In turfy-loam and 
leaf-mould freely mixed with sharp sand. Do not sift the 
soil unless it Is for the purpose of taking out some of the 
finer partlolee, and making the compost more full of fibre. 
Kaloeanthes ooooinea and others are now In blossom, and 
should be well supplied with water, giving a weak stimu¬ 
lant to plants lust opening their flowers. Cuttings of the 
young snoots just getting a little bit firm will root now in 
the open air in a shady position under a wall or fence. 
Send in the list of bulbs required for forcing. It will be 
time to pot the Roman Hyaainths very shortly for early 
blooming. Early-flowering Caoti will be better now in a 
warm, sunny corner in the open for a month or six weeks, 
to get the growths thoroughly ripe, do not over-water; but 
in the evenings of hotdays a dewing over with Ihe.syringe 
will be benefiolal; in fact, plants of all klnafc will be 
benefited by this treatment. 

The North House 

will be found very useful now in enabling flowering plants 
to retain their blossoms as long as possible. Lilies of all 
kinds soon lose their flowers if kept In a warm house 
exposed to sunshine; but Lilium Harris! sad auratum 
last a long time in a oool, north struoture. The double 
form of Lilium tigrinum is exoellent for pot culture to 
flower at this season in a cool-house. When the flowers 
fall the bulblets, whioh are freely produoed all up the 
stems, may be taken off as soon as ripe and planted some¬ 
what thickly in pans or boxes filled with light soil to raise 
stock. They will. If well attended to. make strong 
flowering bulbs In three years. They will do better planted 
out In a prepared bed the spring following tbs planting. 
Lapageria flowers are always valuable, and this plant 
flourishes beautifully In a north house, planted out in a 
well drained bed of peat and loam in a turfy condition. 
Gloxinias and Aohlmenss may be kept in good condition a 
considerable time in a shady house—*, a, one in a shady 
position—without the use of blinds or anything to keep out 
the light. 

Stove. 

Pay special attention now to Gesneras for winter bloom¬ 
ing. They may be well grown in the ordioary stove; but do 
best in a close pit, shaded from bright sunshine. These 
are easily raised from seeds; but the seedlings require time 
to get strong enough to bloom, and to obtain strong plants 
the same Season, strong bulbs must be used. Still, 1 
always like to raise a few seedlings annually, as though a 
little variation may be observed, they oome true enough 
for all praotioal purposes; but then it la necessary to 
save the seed at home; this, if purchased, is fre¬ 
quently unsatisfactory. ( suppose there is so little 
demand for it that old seeds are supplied instead 
of new. The compost for this class of plants should 
be good fibrous-peat and leaf-mould In about equal 
parts, with sand and crushed charcoal very liberally 
added to keep the soli open. Drainage is a very important 
matter, as the plants will not thrive in a close, water¬ 
logged soil. The earliest plants should now be shifted into 
the flowering pots or pans. I like them in different sizes. 
Specimens in 10-inch or 12-inoh pans are very effective, 
and these will require half-a-dozen strong bulbs. Single 
plants in 5 inch pote are useful for many purposes in the 
winter decorations. Use as little shade as possible to the 
stove now, and g<ass bouses generally are often too heavily 
shaded at this season—to get the growth of flowering 
plants properly ripened, or the foliage of Croton*. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
•o under “Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 

good 

results. 


! Draoasnas, and other fine-leaved plants well ooloured, 
Fire-heat wfll *uot be required now, except during a 
wet, cold day for a tow hours lb prevent damp and stuffiness 
doing harm. Over-watering also must be guarded against, 
as if the soil gets sour and pasty the plants will be In a bad 
oondition to pass through the winter. 

Window Gardening. 

Window-boxes will now be in good oondition, if the 
plants have had proper attention. In windy districts the 
creeping and trailing growth should be secured in some 
way. A thin wire passed along the bottom of the box will 
do very well to tie the Ivy Pelargoniums and other trailing 
plants to, and the creepers whioh are now rapidly making 
their way round the windows will readily attach them¬ 
selves, or may be' tied to wires. A good deal may be done 
in window-boxes with annuals of the oheapest kind. For 
instance, a small packet of Tom Thumb Nasturtiums, 
oosting one penny, baa quite filled a box 8 feet long, and 
is now very pretty. Another box with a row of Virginian 
Stock hanging over the front, and a row of the Major Con¬ 
volvulus along the front is also very pretty, and the cost 
was twopence, and with care and attention they will con¬ 
tinue In flower for some time. A small packet of Mig¬ 
nonette provides plants enough for a good siaed box. 
Window gardening, ao far as the materials for a display 
are oonoerned, need not be an expensive business. The 
most effective flowering plants indoors for the rooms now 
are Tuberous Begonias, Gloxinias, Fuchsias, Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Balsams, blue Lobelias, double Petunias. Cam¬ 
panulas, 4a, with Ferns and foliage plants, including 
Palms. The chief paints in the oulture of plants indoors 
is to water carefully giving sufficient to moisten all the 
soil when required, and then leave the plants till they get 
dry, or approaching dryness. I am sometimes asked bow 
often do plants in rooms require watering; but this 1s a 
question, of oourse, that no one oould reply to usefully 
without a full statement of every detail in connection with 
their potting and previous management. Some plants 
may require watering daily, whilst others might not 
require water more than two or three times a week, and 
as already the days are shortening, this will have some 
effect upon the giving of water to plants in pots. Keep 
the foliage dean by the use of the sponge. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Dahlias are now growing freely, and the coarse-growing 
varieties may require a little thinning. In addition to the 
central stake four others will be required placed at equal 
distance! apart, about a foot from the oentral one, to tie 
the side branohee to. Do not make the ties too tight, and 
go over the plants at least onoe a week. A mulch of 
manure will be useful now. Adopt the usual means for 
trapping earwigs. Flower-pots, in which a little dry Mom 
is plaoed on the tops of the stakes, are ueefuL Hollow 
Bean stalks, a foot or so long, plaoed among the branohee 
are good traps; these must be examined daily,and the inseots 
puffed out into hot-water. If they require it, choice 
Auriculas and Polyanthuses may be repotted now; they 
must stand on a bed of ooal-ashes in a shady position. Seeds 
may either be sown now In pans in a cold frame, or be 
kept till February and sown in heat Finish layering 
Carnations and Piooteea. The oentral shoots of crowded 
plants may be taken off and used as cuttings the same 
way as Pinks ere propagated. Look after any seed-pods 
whioh are swelling, and gather seeds when ripe. Take 
up Anemone and Ranunculus roots, dry them, and paok 
away in drawers. Bud Rose* as the stooks get Into good 
working oondition. Dwarf Briers will work freely now. 
Remove a little soil from around the stem, and put In the 
bud close to the base of the atook. Standard Briers 
budded early in July may now, where the buds are 
taken, have the ties loosened. Rub off all shoots from 
the Briers, and also remove all suckers springing from 
the bottom. Cut away all faded blooms from Rosea 
in blossom, exoept where seeds are required, and 
stop groes shoots to induoe them to produoe flowers 
In autumn. Muloh beds of Tea Roses, if not already 
dona Cut Box edgings and keep walks free from 
weeds by using weed-killers in dry weather only. Peg 
down Verbenas, Ageraturns, Heliotropes, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, 4c., to get the beds full and compact. Pick seed- 
pods from Sweet Peas and other annual flowering plants 
to induoe a suooeasion of flowers. Look after seed-pods of 
choice Pansies, and put in cuttings under hanalightoi 
Bee that everything requiring support is properly stoked 
and tied. Syringe Hollyhocks with a strong solution of 
soft-soap and sulphur to keep them free from disease. 

Fruit Garden. 

Young Vines making strong rods, which are Intended 
to fruit next year, should be kept free from laterals, so 
that the main leaves may not be shaded. The leading 
shoots also should be shortened back to near the point 
where they will be out back to in the winter. The borders 
will be better mulched with manure to enoourage surfaoe 
rooting. Vines in pots for next season's forcing must be 
trained near the glass to get the wood ripened early. Obsti¬ 
nate oases of cracking of the berries may have notohes oat 
in the laterals on whioh the bunches are banging to check 
the flow of tbe sap. In all suob oases early morning ventila¬ 
tion Is of primary importance. By early ventilation it is 
meant that the top ven tilatorssbould be opened by six o‘olook 
in the morning. Keep Melons thin of growth after the orop 
is set and swelling. Tbe main leaves should never be 
encroaohed upon by laterals. A little ventilation early in 
the morning is tbe best cure for fruit cracking. Apply 
newly-slaked lime to the diseased stem should there be 
tbe least appearance of oanker. This disease is generally 
caused by a low temperature in the bed, too muoh water 
at the root, and insufficient ventilation. Renew the 
linings when necessary, as good-flavoured Melons will not 
be obtained without a genial root warmth. Melons do 
better without shading. It makes the leaves soft, and 
induoes an attaak from red-spider. Young stocks of 
Plums, Apples. Pears, 4c., mav be budded now. Continue 
to layer Strawberry-runners till a sufficient stook for all 
purposes has been secured, with some over for contin¬ 
gencies. For instance, if a thousand plants are required 
for forcing, it will be wise to have twelve hundred plant! 
to start with, so that weaklings may be disaaided when 
tbe final shift is given. Early Peaohes on walls will soon be 
ripening. Such kinds as Waterloo.Hale's Early, and Early 
York are colouring, and every leaf oasting its shade ow 
the fruit must be removed, or thrust on one side. Securely 
fasten all yoiing wood to the wall to prevent breakage by 
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wind. Peaches In late houses must be moist at the root; 
bat oesee to water as soon as the fruits begin ripening, or 
the flavour will be injured. Clear off old Strawberry 
plantations and plant the ground with late Brocooli. 
lliin out the young shoots from bush Apples; but do not 
shorten. There must be an outlet for growth somewhere, 
and if all the shoots are shortened the back eyes will 
start. 

Vegetable Garden. 

It is best to make two sowings of Cabbages—the first 
between the 15th and 22nd of July, and the second 1st or 
2nd of August. To make sure of the seeds escaping the 
attention of birds, dress them before sowing with red lead, 
or else cover the seed-beds with nets. I prefer to sow in 
drills, as it offers facilities for stirring the soil as soon as 
the seedlings are through the soil. Sow and plant out 
Lettuces and Endives. Sow Radishes; the French Break¬ 
fast and White and Red Turnip varieties are best for 
sowing now. Sow Com Salad for autumn use. Rampion 
also may be sown now for winter salads. Make a last 
sowing of Early Horn Carrots on warm, south border. A 
sowing of Parsley may still be made for late winter and 
early spring and summer use. One of the advantages 
attending sowiog now is that the plants, or but a sm^ll per¬ 
centage of them, will run to seed next year. Cuoumbers 
In houses and frames will require a good deal of thinning 
now. Rioh top-dressings also should be liberally applied. 
Sow seeds for autumn and winter bearing. 8ow the seeds 
in single pots, and grow in a pit or frame near the glass to 
get them sturdy and stout of leg. Weaklings w ill be use¬ 
less for winter work. The Telegraph is the best winter 
variety. Plant Ns Plus Ultra or some other good early 
French Bean in a pit to oome Into use after the outdoor 
crops are cut off by frost. If there should be a surplus 
now of Scarlet Runners or dwarf Frenoh Beans, gather 
them and preserve them in earthenware jars for winter 
use. Mix salt with the Beans to keep them fresh, and 
oover up closely'and keep in a cool cellar till required for 
use. Open air Tomatoes are now setting freely. Keep 


should be remembered; but what has to be feared are the 
smoke, sulphurous fogs, and frequent oold rains we get 
during the winter. Petunias, too, are thriving capitally 
in the open, and though not planted until late, are already 
beginning to look very gay. These, again, do well in 
towns, and, if of a good strain, make a very showy bed; 
but only the single kinds should be employed for this 
purpose. The recent warm weather, with frequent 
showers, has also been very favourable to the growth of 
subtropical plants. Under the circumstances they oould 
hardly help growing, rich soil and a due supply of mois¬ 
ture being granted. These are frequently of great use in 
urban gardens, as they do not mind the confined atmos¬ 
phere as many muoh hardier subjeots do, and the shelter 
of buildings, Ac., is just what they like, keeping off high 
winds. Window-plants ought to be very gay now. Take 
care to keep them well supplied with water and liquid- 
manure at the root, and a good overhead shower bath 
should also be frequently given to free the foliage of dust 
and encourage vigorous growth. Most plants will be 
better outside on the sill now, at least, in sunny windows; 
but with plenty of freeh air, water, Ac., and a little extra 
care, Fuchsias, double Petunias, Begonias, and others, 
may be kept in good oondition inside. Gloxinias make 
nioe room plants now, and so do some Orchids. 

B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from August 

1st to August Slli 

Made a second sowing of Cabbage-seeds, the kinds being 
Ellam's Early, Atkin's Matchless, and Carter’s Heartwell. 
Sowed Cucumber-seeds to raise plants for filling the 
winter house in September. Where a full cropping kind 
is required, nothing excels Telegraph. For summer use a 
Black Spine kind, descended from the old familiar Cut 



White Peiuvian Tiuropct-flower (Brugmansia suaveolens). 


do vn surplus growth by weekly attention, and tie leading 
kuoots to the stakes. Sow winter Spinach and Onions. 
This orop may follow early Peas or Potatoes, first giving a 
dressing of soot or some artificial stimulant; but it will be 
better not to dress the land with rich manure, though, if 
the land is poor, it will perhaps be better to do so, though 
I have always known these plants to stand the winter 
better and be healthier when the ground has not been 
freshly manured. Earth up Cardoons and Celery. It is 
the custom to bind hay-bands around the former before 
applying the soil; but stout paper would do. Tie up 
Lettuces and Endives to blanch as required. There 
should be no more Rhubarb pulled now. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Although a late one, this appears to be a very favour¬ 
able season for many things. Carnations in particular are 
doing remarkably well so far, even quite small plants 
oarrying numbers of very fine flowers. For town gardens 
there is nothing to surpass these fragrant and beautiful 
subjeots, though a fair amount of sunshine is a necessity 
to their well-being. Still, this being granted, they will 
grow and flower almost anywhere, and in any kind of soil. 
Layers undoubtedly make the best plants, and these ought 
now to be put down at once. Cuttings root readily with 
a slight covering of glass, and some hold that they make 
the best plants; but 1 have never found them either so 
vigorous or busby as plants from layers. A batch of seed¬ 
lings ought also always to be grown, If only to supply out 
flowers, and avoid having to sacrifice the blossoms of 
oholoe named kinds in this way. The seedlings for next 
year’s display ought to be ready to prick off by this time. 
This is best done In the open ground, and the soil must be 
made quite firm. In suburban localities as many of the 
plants as possible, whether seedlings or otherw ise, ought 
to be planted out where they are to flower in the autumn, 
October being the best month ; but in very smoky places 
they had better be wintered under glass, si ngly, in 
■mall pots, if pmotioeWe, andkilanteJ os' in yg)d|d [ti-mfe in 
the spring. Carnations are VtfirlWlly .^.dyaplants it 


hill s Black Spine; but for winter Telegraph ie yet 
unbeaten. Finished budding standard Roses. The season 
has been favourable for budding, weather being Bhowery. 
The earliest buds, where the shoots have been shortened, 
have, in some cases, started into growth, the ties have 
been loosened, and the Briers will shortly be cut bock, 
and blossoms will, I have no doubt, shortly be visible. I 
work at this spot evenings and mornings, and on dull days. 
The bark being tied up in a fresh, moist condition has a 
good deal of influence in establishing the union quickly. 
Transferred Strawberries to the fruiting-pots, standing 
them afterwards on a coal-ash bed in an open situation. 
Thinned out and hoed young Turnips. I generally allow 
one square foot for each plant. Tacked in young shoots 
of wall-trees. The breastwood has been shortened back to 
let in the air and sunshine to the main leaves, which Is, I 
think, of vital importance. Planted out Cauliflowers on a 
south border to oome in for late use. Sowed Mignonette 
for blooming in winter, 5-inch and 6-inoh pots being the 
sizes used. Shall keep the pots In cold frames till the 
seeds germinate; then thin a little, and keep outside till 
the end of September. Shifted on young seedling Dracaenas 
and Arali&s from thumbs to 4-inoh pots. Pricked out 
Auricula and Polyanthus seedlings. Layered Carnations 
and Picotees. Where many Tomatoes are grown work ie 
now inoessant. The plants, both inside and out, are very 
clean and tree from disease. I have discontinued using 
side ventilation. Give all the air possible at the top ; but 
avoid a draught. Cold currents have more to do with the 
presenoe of mildew on Tomatoes, Grapes, Ac., than is 
generally thought. Gathered seeds of choice Pansies and 
other hardy plants. Cleared away an old Strawberry 
plantation. Pulled up winter Onions and Shallots, and 
laid them out thinly to complete the harvesting. Made a 
new plantation of Strawberries, the large-fruited kinds be¬ 
ing planted ohiefly. Removed sublaterals from Vines in the 
late house. Grapes now colouring have been allowed a little 
more freedom of growth; but I shall not leave the 
laterals to injuriously disorganise the root action. Late 
root action is not good for early Grapes, or Grapee which 
are forced at all. Repotted Roses whioh are required for 
blooming in winter. Teas ohiefly are grown for the earlieet 


cutting, and a few Perpetuate to oome on about March and 
later; but well-ripened plants may be had in flower in 
heat at Christmas or earlier. Made up Mushroom-beds in 
the open air for autumn bearing. Shall make up several 
beds through August and September, as the materials for 
doing so can be procured. 1 find using the manure as 
fresh as it can be obtained, mixed with about a fourth part 
of soil, gives the best results for the smallest expenditure. 
The beds are made in the form of ridges, 3 feet wide at the 
base, and 2} feet high, with sloping sides. Pricked off 
herbaceous Calceolarias in pans 1 inch apart. Filled a 
frame with cuttings of evergreen shrubs. The frame is in 
a shady situation, and will be kept cloee. 


TRUMPET - FLOWERS. 

Brugmansias (Daturas). 

The following remarks have reference more 
particularly to the greenhouse varieties of 
shrubby growth. They are when well grown 
exceedingly handsome plants, their magnificent 
bell-like pendulous flowers emitting a delicious 
perfume during the afternoon ana evening in 
the summer and autumn when planted out in 
the flower garden. The flowering season may 
be considerably prolonged when the plants are 
grown in the border of a oool conservatory or 
greenhouse. Brugmansias are of easy cultiva¬ 
tion, and when well cared for will soon make 
large plants. The better way of growing them 
is as standards, so that when in flower their 
long, drooping flowers may be the better seen. 
In growing them in the flower garden a position 
rather sheltered, but with a good proportion of 
sunshine, should be chosen. The plants may be 
safely put out about the end of May in good 
soil, not of a heavy character. The best I 
remember to have seen, used to be grown in a 
garden in Sussex, where they had been planted 
out from year to year for a long time, the same 
plants continuing to do good service. These 
plants were not potted in the autumn when 
lifted, but placed away in a cellar or shed 
safe from frost, and there left all the winter to 
be brought out again, and slightly started into 
growth before being planted out the following 
season. If I had my own way with Brugmansias 
I would prefer to pot them into large pots or 
tubs, and turn them out of these ; thus they 
would not die back so far in the winter, and 
when planting time again came round they would 
make a quicker start. When 
Cultivated in a house, either in tubs or in 
the border, an annual pruning should be given 
them early in the spring. Thus treated, they 
would be kept fairly within bounds. Under 
ghiss the chief enemy is green-fly ; but if fumi¬ 
gation is carried out in time this need not give 
any trouble. For the open border of a large 
house a few standards, with stems 8 feet or so in 
height, would make a grand show. Their pro¬ 
pagation is simple, merely taking off the young 
shoots in the spring and striking them on a 
gentle heat, one cutting in a small pot. When 
struck, do not let the plants starve, but grow 
on as fast as possible, keeping them to the 
one stem until of good height. They will 
yield a few flowers the first autumn when 
planted out ; but the second season they 
should make a good show much earlier. As 
they become older they flower more profusely, 
the growth then not being of course quite so 
luxuriant On one occasion I remember taking 
up some young plants about two years old from 
the open and potting them up in 12-inch pots. 
They were then introduced into a gentle heat 
and gave several flowers during the early part 
of the winter. When planted out in the open 
ground Brugmansias are seen to the best advan¬ 
tage as centre plants to fairly large beds, with 
a carpeting of dwarf plant* under them. They 
should not be smothered up with other things 
of tall growth, or the result will be a sacrifice of 
flower. This is one of the best varieties in 
cultivation, with large handsome double flowers, 
produced very freely. This sort is also of rather 
more compact growth, yet very robust; its 
foliage is also of a darker green, and somewhat 
longer than that of other kinds. B. suaveolens 
(here figured), another good white variety, is a 
profuse bloomer, its flowers being perhaps larger 
than those of B. Knighti, but single. B. sanguinea 
has flowers of a deep-orange-yellow, tinged with 
green towards the base; this kind does not 
flower quite so freely as the white ones, but 
should be grown for its distinct character. There 
is also a double yellow variety of B. chlorantha, 
which is free-flowering and well worthy of being 
included. The annual kinds are more botanical 
.curiosities than anything else. rr — H, 
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THB KFF0H9N GABDHN. 

SEASONABLE KITCHEN GARDEN NOTES. 
With the clearing off of early vegetable crops, 
each u Kidney Potatoes, Peas, Broad Beans, 
Ac., there commences a second cropping, which, 
if not so extensive as the early spring sowing and 
planting, does still very materially affect the 
supplies for next winter and spring, and as the 
growth of all kinds of vegetation is now at its 
highest pitch, every day is of the utmost im¬ 
portance. The crops needing immediate atten¬ 
tion are the following:— 

Broccoli for winter and spring should be 
planted out as quickly as ground can be cleared 
for it. The great thing to promote hardiness in 
Broocoli is to plant it on nrm soil, and give it 
plenty of room, so that the air may circulate 
around every plant; therefore, do not dig the 
soil after Potatoes or Peas, but simply clean and 
level it, then put out the plants 3 feet apart, 
and give a good soaking of water, and if very 
dry, repeat the watering after a week, and keep 
the surface-soil stirred with a hoe or rake. Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts should be treated exactly the same. 

Cabbage for early spring crops should be sown 
at once. Select a good open pleoe of land, fork 
it over, and sow the seed thinly; if dry, water 
copiously, and cover with litter to prevent 
evaporation. The seed will germinate m a few 
days, then rake off the covering, and water if 
drousht continues. Wheeler’s Imperial, Early 
Rainham, and Early York are good sorts for 
small gardens. 

Carrots.— A sowing of the Short Horn should 
now be made, as they will come in most useful 
for autumn and early winter use, and are very 
much superior to the large kinds. They oan be 
used direct from the ground up to the tune that 
severe frost may be expected. 

Celery should be planted out as quickly as 
trenches oan be prepared for it; see that the 
manure is well-rotted, and, for small gardens, 
narrow trenches for one row of plants are pre¬ 
ferable to wider ones. Water copiously if dry 
weather prevails. 

Cauliflowers of the Waloheren and Autumn 
Giant kinds should be planted out after Peas 
are cleared off, as they do not spread so much as 
the late Broccoli. About 2 feet apart will 
suffice. 

Endive and Lettuce should be planted out 
about 1 foot apart on rich soil, and kept well 
supplied with water; and seed of the hardy kinds, 
such as Brown Cos and Grand Admiral Cabbage 
Lettuce for standing the winter should be sown 
now. 

Onions for standing the winter and trans¬ 
planting in spring of any of the Tripoli kinds or 
Giant Rocca, and White Spanish, for pulling 
in a young state, should be sown about the end 
of the month. 

Parsley should be transplanted from the 
spring-sown beds to positions where it oan be 
readily protected in winter, as it is one of the 
crops seldom too plentiful in winter. 

Potatoes should be lifted and stored as soon 
as they are fit, for nothing is gained by leaving 
them in the soil, and other crops can then be got 
into their place. 

Turnips, if sown now, prove very useful for 
autumn and winter, but if the sowing is deferred 
muoh later they will generally prove too small 
to be of any service. 

Tomatoes.— Keep the growth thinned out, 
but do not cut off the leaves ; if very dry 
weather prevails, water at the roots, but keep 
the tops quite dry. J. G., Hants. 

1219.— Vegetables for a show the 
last week In July.—" J. M.” is taking 
time by the forelock in making arrangements 
thus early for next year’s show. To bring vege¬ 
tables up to the show ground in the best possible 
oondibion they require as much pain« and judg¬ 
ment as flowering plants do. In the first plaoe, 
the ground must be in first-rate condition as 
regards manure and culture. Good produce 
cannot be grown in badly-worked land, and 
then all through the growing season there are 
little details, which might be included under 
the heading of mulching, watering, Ac., and 
which cannot be neglected without winning the 
risk of missing the coveted prize. It is neces¬ 
sary also to have the seeds fri 
source. Inferior varieties < 
strains will not do. A. 

Digitized by 


of vegetables for showing at the end of 
July should include the following: Pota¬ 
toes, at least one variety, Peas, French Beans 
or Scarlet Runners, Broad or Long-pod Beans, 
Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Onions, Carrots, Par¬ 
snips, Turnips, Tomatoes (if possible), and Vege¬ 
table Marrows. Most of the crops named will 
come right, if sown as soon as the season is 
suitable. French Beans, for instance, should be 
got in early at the foot of a south wall, and be 
sheltered from the spring frosts if necessary. 
Vegetable Marrows, again, must have an early 
start; in fact, the only things about whion 
there will be muoh difficulty in timing exactly 
are the Peas ; but I think if a suitable variety 
is planted the first and last weeks in May, one or 
other will come right. As regards varieties, Duke 
of Albany is a good Pea; Sutton’s Al, among 
newer varieties, has a very handsome green 
pod. Snowdrop is a very useful Potato among 
the white, and Puritan among the coloured, 
sorts. As regards the other things, culture will 
do muoh ; but, in addition, either save your own 
seeds from selected specimens or get them from 
the best source avails Die.—E H. 

1210.— Gutting A8paragU8.— Everything 
depends upon the strength of the plants in the 
beds. Cutting the rising shoots as they appear 
above ground has an exhausting effect upon the 
roots, and if the plants are inclined to be weakly 
the cutting should cease early in June, and 
even strong beds should not be cut from later 
than the end of the month. It is true I have 
cut Asparagus almost up to the end of July, but 
I had a large plantation to cut from, and a shoot 
here and there from the strongest plants did not 
do any appreciable harm. Still, it is most 
unwise to cut much Asparagus after the last day 
of June. Beds which are cut later will certainly 
become weaker in growth as the years roll round, 
even when well top-dressed and attended to.— 
E. H. 

1209.— Planting Good King Henry.— 
The best time to plant is in March or April, 
though it may also be planted in autumn. 
Plant in good ground in rows 18 inches apart 
and mulch with manure. Do not gather any¬ 
thing from it the first year, and top-dress again 
with manure in autumn. Of course weeds must 
be kept down. My plants are now in blossom 
and ripening seed. Its great value is as a spring 
vegetable. When summer comes, with its Peas, 
Beans, and Cauliflowers, it is not required.— 
E H. 


STAKING THE GROWTHS OF 
ASPARAGUS. 

It is to be feared there are many who do not 
succeed with this vegetable simply because they 
do not pay proper attention to the beds after 
they cease cutting. It is not an uncommon 
occurrence to see long, strong growths of 
Asparagus blown down flat on the ground or 
broken quite off by the ground line before they 
come into bloom. Tins, I consider, is very 
injurious to the crowns. For several seasons I 
have noted that wherever the shoots were strong 
and remained upright till the growth ripened 
off naturally the crowns produced the best grass 
next season. When living in Hampshire, in an 
exposed garden, I planted some Asparagus in 
rows 3 feet apart. The second season these 
plants grew strongly, and I decided to have some 
of the rows staked to keep the growth from being 
injured by the wind. Two or three rows were 
left unstaked, and in these many of the shoots 
were broken off at the ground line at an early 
period. Although these crowns grew next year 
the growth was not half so strong as that of 
those that were staked, although treated the 
same in every other respect. It is my opinion 
more depends on the care of the tops (than 
many cultivators think) than it does on giving 
the plants salt, which some people oonsider 
necessary. In a garden in which I practised 
several years I had a good example of this. At 
the foot of an espalier Apple-tree a strong root 
of Asparagus had established itself, and from 
this plant I out large fine grass every season for 
eight or nine years. This growth was not pro¬ 
duced by the salt nor from the manure 
the plant received. All that it ever oould 
have received in this way was just a little 
manure the border may have had. I noticed 
| every year that the growths after cutting was 
finished always grew up, and were supported by 
I the branches of the tree, ripening off and pro¬ 



ducing large seeds. In sheltered situations, or 
where the growth is protected, I oonsider the 
single-row system the best; but when planted 
in beds the plante are not so much exposed to 
the wind. Would labour permit, I would have 
all our Asparagus supported by small brush 
stakes. Ola Pea-stakes are very serviceable for 
this purpose when removed from early Peas. 
After taking care of the tops, the next impor¬ 
tant matter in the treatment of Asparagus is 
giving the plants a good soaking of liquid- 
manure water, this greatly helping the growth. 
I find liquid-manure is far more beneficial than 
giving a quantity of salt. I believe, fronr 
observation, that giving the land such a quan¬ 
tity of salt every year makes it very heavy 
and tough. I do not infer that salt is of no use. 
Used in limited quantities, it is as good as a 
change of manure, and also helps to keep down 
tbe weeds. I know some beds, twenty years 
old, that have never been salted, and yet they 
produce good grass every year. D. 


AUTUMN-RAISED CAULIFLOWERS. 
Since the introduction of superior late Brooooli 
and extra quick-growing Cauliflowers there has, 
in many instances, been less need to closely 
follow the old practice of raising a stock of 
plante in the autumn and wintering the greater 
portion of these under glass. At any rate, this 
holds good where there is abundance of rough 
pits, deep frames, and handlights available for 
Cauliflower-culture, as with the aid of these it 
is a comparatively easy matter to cut from 
February-raised plants excellent hearts of Snow¬ 
ball, or one of its various synonyms, before the 
latest Broocoli are over. This method of pro¬ 
curing early Cauliflowers, however, entails a 
considerable amount of work at a season prob¬ 
ably when time and suitable house-room can ill 
be spared, and it is advisable, therefore, in most 
cases to still adhere to the old practice of rais¬ 
ing a 

Good stock of plants in the autumn. If 
these fail from any cause, then extra pains must 
be taken in raising the dwarf, early form in 
February, or, better still, one batch of plants 
may well supplement the other, as it is very 
oertain none of the larger varieties of Cauli¬ 
flower surpass the dwarf early Snowball in 
point of quality. It is unwise to raise plants 
of Snowball or its synonyms Early Forcing, 
First Crop, and Early Defiance in the autumn, 
these invariably buttoning during the winter, 
or soon after they are put out, and the aim, 
in this instance, should be to £row on the 
seedlings raised in gentle heat during February 
as sturdily as possible. Autumn raised and not 
unduly coddled plants of either Early London 
(figured on page 293), Dwarf Erfurt, Mammoth, 
Waloheren, and Magnum Bonum are, how¬ 
ever, much to be preferred to any obtained 
by sowing seed in heat early in the year, 
and of this most gardeners nave had good 
proof some time in their career. The ex¬ 
ceptions to the rule are when the plants are 
raised too early in August to suit the locality, 
premature hearting or buttoning usually result* 
mg from this undue haste in sowing the seed. 
Very small plants, again, are not very easily 
preserved during a trying winter, and it is those 
of a medium size that are the best in every re¬ 
spect. In very oold. northerly gardens it may 
be neoessary to sow Cauliflower seed during the 
first or seoond week in August, but, as a rule, 
the third week, or, say, about August 23rd, is 
quite early enough, and I am content to sow 
as late as the end of the month. Various 
methods of wintering the plants are resorted to, 
the most oommon practice being to prick them 
out in frames, these being set on shallow beds 
of old heating material, sufficient short manure 
and fine soil being put in to bring the plants 
well up to the glass. Two or three lights hold 
as many plants as most places require, and 
in these they ought to be pricked out about 
5 inohes apart each way. Where only a few 
dozen plants are needed, these may well be 
pricked out and kept in shallow boxes during 
the winter, and the plan of storing Cauliflowers 
singly in 3-inch pots or in pairs in 4-inch or 
rather larger pots answers well, especially if 
the final planting out is not delayed till late in 
the spring. In many gardens the hand-lights, 
set on well-manured, deeply-dug ground, a good 
open position being preferred, are filled with 
Cauliflower plants by the middle of October, 
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double the quantity being placed in each that it 
is intended should develop to their full size. 
Pricking out the 


constitution, a dwarf habit, and produces abun- 
dance of white fragrant flowers. Tom Hood, a 
variety sent out a year or two ago, is likewise a 

f ood Carnation for border decoration, the plant 
eing dwarf in growth and the flowers bright- 
rose in colour. 

W. P. Milner is a well-known good variety 
with pure-white flowers, and so is Mary Philips ; 
the latter, by some, is considered an improve¬ 
ment on the former. The yellow seifs are well 
worth growing, and some of the yellow ground 
varieties, too, are deserving of a place on the 
border. As regards the seifs the recently intro¬ 
duced Germania is unquestionably one of the 
best yellows in cultivation. The flowers are of 
large size, and rich canary-yellow. Pride of 
Penshurst, too, is a favourite with many, and 
deservedly so, for it is a good variety for border 
decoration as well as growing in pots. With 
me Prince of Orange (Picotee) has always done 
well in borders, and for that reason I can confi¬ 
dently recommend it to my readers. It is 
a capital grower, and the flowers of a deep- 
yellow colour, with a bright-carmine edge. 
There are, of course, many more varieties equally 
as good, perhaps, as those mentioned ; but the 
foregoing, if properly treated, may be relied 
upon to give satisfaction. C. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


plants is necessary to 
check strong growth in all cases where the seed 
is sown somewhat early, but we find they winter 
better and transplant more readily when 


SOME GOOD BORDER CARNATIONS. 
Next to the Rose the Carnation, in my opinion, 
is the most beautiful flower that can be grown in 
the garden, and no effort should be spared to 
cultivate the best and most useful varieties only. 
Too frequently, however, the limited space of 
an amateur’s garden is chiefly occupied with 
single or worthless kinds, those of a washy or 
poor colour being particularly plentiful. This 
is by no means as it should be. Amateurs will 
do well to bear in mind that a plant of a poor 
variety requires quite as much room as one of 
the best kinds, while the results, needless to 
say, are far from being satisfactory. Where 
Carnations are desired in quantity and at their 
best, I should advise the culture of the self- 
coloured varieties in preference to the stupid 
“bizarres,” “flakes,” and other fancy kinds. 
Flowers of one decided shado or colour are 
certainly the most effective in the flower garden, 
and there they should be grown extensively. 
Among this section the beautiful old-fashioned 
Clove Carnations must be given a first 
place. No better flowers than these could be 
grown for border decoration, and yet they are, 
comparatively speaking, but sparingly culti¬ 
vated. Of these the old Crimson is as good as 
any ; while, as a companion, the White Clove, 
Gloire de Nancy (here figured), is deserving of 
notice. The last named is not so well known os it 
Bhould be, for it produces abundance of pure- 
white deliciously-scented flowers, which for cut¬ 
ting purposes are invaluable. The Blush Clove, a 
variety of the old Crimson, is likewise worthy of 
being more generally grown, the blooms of this 
being of a soft blush-colour and very fragrant. 
Of a similar character to the old Crimson Clove is 
Paul Engle hert, a really good Carnation. The 
flowers of this are very dark and powerfully 
scented. Another thing in its favour is its 
sturdy growth ; indeed, it is the only Carnation 
that I know of that does not require staking. 
Mary Morris, too, is a grand self-coloured Carna- 


ariy Lonc< n or Early Dutch Cauliflower. (Se" p. 292. 


The Mulleins are stately flowering plant*, and 
deserve a great popularity in all gardens, 
whether large or small. The best species are 
what we usually call biennials—that is to say, 
those that are raised this year, flower next year, 
and then die. Nevertheless, a batch ought to be 
raised every year, and this can easily be done 
by sowing seed in June upon a warm border of 
light soil, and if the seed is sown thinly the 
plants may remain in the seed-bed until the 
time comes for transplanting them in autumn, 
or early spring, into the places where they are 
to flower. The best of the whole family, and a 
giant indeed, but a most noble flowering plant, 
is the 


pared much as advised for pricking out, plants 
and .he mm ds towu bioadc.uiL and thinly on this, 
there will be no need to disturb the bulk of the 
plants till spring. The requisite number could 
be drawn and pricked out in hand-lights, and 
the rest thinned out where too thick, and 
then left alone. Plants raised on a warm 
border could also be covered with shallow 
frames or a framework for supporting mats, 
and similarly treated. In each and every case, 
or wherever the plants are wintered, all coddling 
should be avoided. They ought never to be 
very dry at the roots, and to have plenty of 
light and air, with the view of keeping them 
sturdy, yet healthy. The hardier they are kept 
the less need is there to heavily cover in antici¬ 
pation of frosts. Indeed, our plants in hand- 
lights are never matted over nor afforded any 
covering other than the glazed tops, and we 
rarely lose any by frosts. In some winters a 
good percentage of plants may be wintered at 
the foot of sunny walls, but they can be far 
more easily preserved from slugs when well 
together in glazed or mat-covered frames. 
Exhibitors of vegetables have long since found 
out that if Veitch’s Autumn Giant is sown in 


In this manner very fine hearts can be obtained 
in July and August, or at a time when the 
earlier forms are poor in quality, and perhaps 
over-run by caterpillars. This being the most 
Bimple method of securing a long succession of 
Cauliflowers, and quite doing away with the 
necessity for sowing in heat in the spring, it 
ought to be more generally adopted. I will go 
even further and advise that Veitch’s Autumn 
Protecting Broccoli be also sown in the autumn 
with the Cauliflowers, and if duly put out 
on good ground it will heart in during 
August. I have seen this Broccoli in August so 
good in every way as to puzzle anyone to say 
that it was not a Cauliflower, and seeing how 
easily it can be had thus early, the least that can 
be done is to give the plan of autumn raising a 
trial on a small scale. Better by far grow more 
autumn-raised Autumn Giant Cauliflowers and 
Protecting Broccoli and fewer of the earlier 
varieties, very many of the latter being annually 
spoilt in most gardens. M. 

Flowers for cutting. —What all who 
have agarden want, I think, in the summer season 
is plenty of flowers for cutting, and for this pur¬ 
pose I must put the Poppies in the front rank, 
as they are so beautiful in their mixed colours, 
and those who have not yet grown the so-called 
Shirley Poppies would, I think, always have 
them after once seeing them, as they produce 
flowers in all Bhades of colour. Then next 
comes the Iceland Poppies ; these are in three 
colours (red, white, and yellow), and they are very 
pretty for the table. The next in value are the 
Carnation Poppies. These Poppies will all 
flower from June to Oct^beF u^any ooliiary 
garden soil&^At iWSLSfji C&RitfihJi O L 


White Clove Carnation Gloire de Nancy. 


tion, and it is a pity that this variety is not given 


Woolly Mullein (V. phlomoides). —It is 
indifferent as to soil, growing almost anywhere, 
even upon poor banks of light soil, such as the 
Foxglove delights in, but it is in richer soil that 
this plant attains:"t|Qj : it)i :^Jr|E^tpe|t dimensions, 
growing as much u 9 foet high, and .together 


a place in every garden. The flowers are sweetly- 
scented and of a bright rose-pink colour. Among 
the whites the comparatively new Mrs. Frank 
Watts can compare favourably with any other 
variety in cultivation. It possesses a robust 
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with lateral branches, as well as the main spike, 
flowering from base to smnmit. It is well worth 
while isolating one or two plants in rich soil, 
but the plant has a greater value for planting in 
bold groups associated with shrubs or other 
hardy plants. When our gardens are properly 
planted, fluid instead of tangled shrubberies we 
nave plantations where each thing is choice and 
permitted to have room to grow, then we shall 
find such plants sub this Mullein altogether indis¬ 
pensable, fluid in no situation would it look 
better when in flower. The flowers are large, 
of a soft yellow hue, from 1£ inches to 
2 inches in diameter, and they are pro¬ 
duced in amflkzing profusion. Their metnod 
of opening is characteristic. In the Foxglove 
the flowers open from base to apex, fluid in about 
three weeks the spike has done. A Mullein 
spike continues to flower for almost aua many 
months. The flowers are in clusters on the 
spike. The leading buds in these clusters open 
first, commencing at the bsuro of the spikes and 
proceeding upwards. As they fade secondary 
Duds commence to open, and these are followed 
by others, so that, after a time, the spike is 
flowering, more or less, throughout its entire 
length, and it is beautiful the whole sefltson 
through. Those who once grow the plant will 
continue to do so yearly, fluid never regret intro* 
duoing it into the garden. In open shrubberies 
it would sow itself and give no trouble after 
being once introduced, ana the finest plants are 
those that spring up, grow, and flower without 
transplanting or disturbance. Its handsome 
woolly leaves are ornamental, especially in 
winter, but the palm for beauty of foliage must 
go to another species, the 
Olympian Mullein (V. olympicum), although 
it is not so generally useful as the previous kind, 
but a plant for special situations. Moreover, 
although classed as a biennial, it cannot be 
relied upon to flower the second year ; in f&ot, I 
I have never known it to do so under the most 
favourable conditions. Generally it is the 
third, and sometimes the fourth, year before the 
plants reach the flowering st&ge. Some that I 
raised in the summer of 1889 and planted into 
permanent positions the following spring have 
not yet flowered ; but this season its foliage is 
magnificent, and the plant is most worthy of 
culture for its leaves alone, which, arrcuiged in 
rosette-like tufts, grow from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
length, are from 3 inches to 4 inches in width, 
and densely covered with soft tomentum, giving 
the plflknt a whitish-grey colour. As before said, 
it is a plant for special positions, and rarely 
comes really fine in the open border, unless in 
favoured spots and soils. Let anyone who hflks 
a wall put a plant of this at the foot and in good 
soil, and the foliage will charm them for one, 
two, or more seasons, and, ultimately, up will 
oome a flower-spike, and growing higher than 
most men, it will branch freely ana bear myriads 
of yellow blossoms. They are considerably 
smaller than those of V. phlomoides, and are 
not produced over so long a season. In spite of 
this, however, it is a grand species, well worthy 
of more extended cultivation. 

The Phosnickan Mullein (V. phceniceum), 
is a dwarf member of this family of giants, but 
a truly charming species, and it is noteworthy 
that yellow, which, with one exception, is the 
only hue found in Mulleins, whether cultivated 
or native wild kinds, that particular hue is 
entirely absent from this species, but instead 
we have every conceivable variety of colour- 
flesh, whites of chaste purity and beauty, curious 
shades of lilac and rose-pink, novel shades of 
red, and rich violets, and purples. All these 
colours are produced from the progeny of one 
packet of seed, and, moreover, whilst the plant 
cam be thoroughly relied upon to flower the 
second season after raising, if treated as a 
biennial, it is a perennial in many places where 
the soil is light, warm, and well-drained, and in 
suoh gardens it has only to be once planted, and 
it will spring up year after year. It is the first 
kind to bloom, coming into flower during the 
month of May, and continuing for several 
weeks. It does not exceed 1 yard in height, 
fluid whilst other kinds love sunny situations, 
this one does not, the flowers drooping under 
a bright sun. Upon an eastern aspect it is seen 
to best advantage, and keeps bright and fresh 
throughout the day. A valuable Mullein, and 
one which is probably the most rare in English 
g a rdens, is 

•V. Chaixt OB vfeBNfLE l£ |wm iotro- 
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duced into England from Paris gardens, but 
has never become veiy popular, although a mag¬ 
nificent kind and a hardy perennial upon most 
soils. It has handsome leaves fluid tall; stately 
flower-spikes, which are clothed with countless 
myriads of blossoms individually small but 
effective because so profuse and very pretty 
upon close inspection, the pale-yellow colour of 
the flowers being contrasted with the suithers, 
which are entirely clothed with rich purplish 
hairs. A group of this plant is a very striking 
feature. Its rarity may in a measure be Ac¬ 
counted for by the feet that it does not produce 
any seed. Those who only grow the above kinds 
will have tdl that is most beautiful in the 
family, but even native Mulleins are worth more 
than a passing word. V. nigrum of the hedge- 
banks and roadsides is similar in every respect 
to the last-named kind, V. vernale, only con¬ 
siderably less in stature. V. Lyohnitia is a pure 
and pretty native kind, having white flowers, 
whilst other yellow - flowered wild species, 
mostly of considerable stature, are V. pulveru- 
lentum, Thapsus fluid virgatum. Where they 
do not abound in a wild state these native kinds 
are worth naturalising in the rougher parts of 
the garden. From the above it will be seen that 
the Mulleins really represent an important 
fcunily of plauits, which ought not to be entirely 
absent from so many gardens. A. H. 

LAYERING CARNATIONS. 

More Carnations are probably lost from neglect 
to layer them at the proper time than from all 
other causes put together. It is moat important 
that a fresh stock of all good garden Carnations 
be annually obtained by the above process, as a 
young, well-rooted layer planted early will stand 
severe weather that would kill an old plant, 
whose gouty, woody stems were lying upon the 
surface of the soil exposed to all extremes of 
weather. Early layering should be the rule, as 
the shoots put down in July aire by the end of 
August well rooted, and can be planted out in 
September, or left upon the plants till later, as 
they will gain in strength, and take no harm. 
When layering is deferred till late in August, 
and there sure some who layer much too late, the 
shoots do not root so readily or in such quantity, 
for September is often charactised by heavy 
rains, and wetness is not conducive to the free- 
rooting of Carnation layers. If the soil is friable 
and comparatively dry, little water is needed 
after it is seen that the shoots are recovering 
from the operation of cutting fluid pegging 
down. Nor is there any need for the mounds 
of soil which are often piled round Carnations 
that have been layered. They root freely in 
a fresh, light oompost, and if at layering 
time the surface soil of the bed can be loosened 
and is friable, only a little need be added, fluid 
after the shoot is cut and pegged down the 
merest covering suffices. I believe root action 
commences much sooner than when aui inch or 
more of soil is pished upon the layer. I have 
left some quite uncovered, though pegged down 
very firmly, and they rooted well enough, but 
of course it is hardly advisable to leave the fresh 
cut fully exposed to the scorching sun. It is 
not wise to attempt layering till the shoots are 
of sufficient length, strength, and solidity, but 
generally they will be found quite fit for layer¬ 
ing by the middle or end of July, when an effort 
should be made to get them done as soon as 
possible, for the loss of a week or two then may 
have disastrous results later on if the autumn be 
cold fluid wet. If, as advised, the operation was 
only carried out earlier and expeditiously to 
give the layers the full benefit of the warm 
summer sun, plants would be strong, with great 
balls of roots, and we should hear little about 
winter losses, whether in the open air or in pots, 
for even when potted up, a weakly ill-rooted 
shoot cannot be expected to make a good plant, 
and it is just as liable to perish as a similar 
plant in the open ground. A. 

1223. —Tuberous Begonias dropping 
their budfl. —I expect the plants are ary at 
the roots, tuid this is the reason of the buds 
dropping. If not kept thoroughly moist, at any 
rate until fully established, they will not grow, 
nor do any good. At this season these charm¬ 
ing plants need a good supply of moisture under 
any circumstances, but when freshly planted 
out it seems almost impossible to give them too 
much water, and the smaller the plants the 
ihore important it is to do so.—B. G. R. 


1161.— Iceland Popples. —It is not too 
late to sow them now, but the sooner it is done 
the better. I have a nice bed of them just 
ooming into bloom ; the seed was sown last Feb¬ 
ruary. Sow them in a box or seed-pan, and, 
when large enough to handle, prick them off 
into other boxes, and keep them shaded from 
very strong sunshine. You will find them rather 
slow in growth in the youngest stage. I should 
keep them in a oold frame till spring, then plant 
out when required to flower.— E. Yokes, Kings- 
worthy. 

1207. —Propagating an Everlasting Pea.— 
The young shoots will root when 8 inohee long or so, and 
form Independent plants in spring If planted as cuttings 
under a hZndlighL-E. H. 

-Dig up your old plant in the autumn, 

and do not be surprised if you find that the 
roots, which are very tough, and not unlike those 
of the Hop, extend for a yard or two in every 
direction. Cut off every piece of root with a 
shoot, tuid plant it separately in good, rich soil, 
leaving the end of the dead stem alone above 
ground. They will soon make themselves at 
home, and grow into strong plants.—A. G. 
Butler. 

1102.— Plantains in lawns.— My father 
in 1832 had an instrument made, the same as a 
wad-cutter for gun-wads. It is made of a piece 
of iron about the thickness of a knife-blade bent 
into a tube, rather largest at top, and fastened 
into a handle. With a slight twist of the wrist 
they will cut the hesu-t of the Plantain out, fluid 
as the tool gets full they will fall out. I have 
it now.— Dr. R. H. Wake. 

1210 .— A hardy edging-plant— The Snow-plant 
(Antennaria tomencoea) will meet your requirements, if a 
white or grey-leared plant is admissible. This is about 
the least troublesome plant to form edgings which I am 
acquainted with, and it is really permanent.— E. H. 

-Nothing is better than the oommon Thrift or 8ea 

Pink (ArmeriaX It is perfectly hardy, requires but little 
care, and when lu flower is very pretty,—B. C. R. 

Carnation Mrs. R. Hole.— This is a 
really grand variety, and one that no collection, 
even the smallest, can afford to dispense with. 
The beautiful salmony-buff-ooloured flowers are 
sufficiently large, and freely produced, while 
they split the calyx very slightly, and that not 
until getting past their best. Another charac¬ 
teristic is the extreme vigour and robust habit 
of the plants, which never fail to grow freely, 
and produoe plenty of strong “ grass ” for layer¬ 
ing, as well as abundance of blossoms. In colour 
it is quite unique, but none of the yellow or 
yellow ground varieties oome near this valuable 
Carnation in vigour fluid freedom, in both growth 
and flower.—B. 0. R. 


THE INULAS OR FLEA-BANES. 

Some of the low-growing species of Innla cure 
extremely useful for the rockery, such am I. mon- 
tana (the Mountain Inula), a fine dwarf plant, 
with pointed, woolly leaves and dense heads of 
orange-ooloured flowers, resembling in habit and 
general appearance some of the creeping Hiera- 
ciums. It is a handsome fluid desirable plant for 
the decoration of old walks and similar places, 
where it oan be a little sheltered from rain and 
drip. Another very useful species for this pur¬ 
pose is I. rhizooephaloides, found plentifully in 
the Himalayas. It is one of the prettiest alpine 
composites we have. It seldom attains more 
than from 1 inch to 2 inches in height, forming 
a dense rosette of short, haury, oval leaves, in 
the oentre of which the bright-purple involucres, 
in the form of a ball, are extremely interesting. 
It is easily cultivated, requiring, however, a 
rather snug nook, where it will not be allowed 
to become too dry. It is best propagated from 
seed. Then there is the Woolly Inula (I. Can¬ 
dida), a pretty plant, with small, oval leaves, 
covered with a thick, silky down, and much in 
the way of I. limonifolia. Both of these flue 
very effective when grown in masses, which 
should always be low down, near the front of a 
rockery, or as an edging for a mixed border. 

The Glandular-leaved Inula (I. glanduloaa) 
(figured on page 295) is a beantiful hardy peren¬ 
nial. It is a rather robust-growing species, with 
large, bright, orange-yellow flowers, varying from 
3 inches to 5 inches in diameter, the narrow fluid 
very straggly ray florets contrasting nicely with 
the prominent disc. The leaves, although quite 
entire, seem notched, owing to large black 
glands which form on their margins. They are 
lanceolate and olasp the stem. The plant is 
very variable both as regards robustness and 
■fee of flowers, and this may in a measure 
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account for the confusion existing between it 
and 1. Oculus-Christi. The soil most suitable 
for the full development of L glandulosa is a 
strong clayey retentive loam. It does not, as a 
rule, thrive well in the light, shallow soils in the 
neighbourhood of London, except in shady 
poeitions. I. Hookeri is a free-flowering peren¬ 
nial, with pointed lanceolate leaves, of a delicate 
texture, bright-green, and very finely toothed. 
The flowers, which are sweet-scented, are not so 
large as those of I. glandulosa, and are produced 
singly, the ray florets being, however, much 
more numerous, rarely being less than thirty. 
It is found in abundance in rocky places in 
Sikhim, where it replaces the nearly-allied I. 
grandiflora, a dwarfer species, with much 
shorter, shining leaves. Both are very desirable 
plants either for rockery or flower border work. 
The Elecampane (I. Helen ium) is an imposing, 
robust-growing species, having large, hro*d 
leaves a foot or more in length. It grows from 


ORCHIDS 

CATTLEYA GIGAS. 

This is a very good form of the plant, and I 
should advise “ J. Routledge ” to send a bloom to 
Mr. Bull, and he will tell you if it is not the 
variety which he calls rosea, and which was 
blooming with him some few weeks ago. It is a 
grand flower, measuring 8 inches and a little over 
across, the sepals and petals beiDg of an intense 
deep-rose colour, and the front lobe of the lip 
deep-rich-crimson, with two golden-yellow, eye¬ 
like spots at the base. It is a plant that is 
spread over a large part of New Granada, but 
yet it varies but very little. We all know, I 
think, that there are better varieties of Cattleyas 
than one generally sees, and this flower now 
before me is one of them, but it has the true 
i voe upon i\ and the*e is no mistaking it from 
the flrst. Tnis Cattleya is said to have been 



Flower of Inula glandule's, natural size. (See page 294.) 


4 feet to 5 feet in height, and its thick, shaggy 
branches are crowned with large yellow flowers. 
For isolating in woods this plant is very useful, 
and, with the exception of Telekia cordifolia, it 
would be hard to find a rival to it. It is, I 
believe, pretty extensively used for planting in 
shrubberies ; but, unless they are thin and open, 
it is seldom seen to advantage. It is found wild 
or naturalised in some parts of England. It 
flowers in June and July, and even into August, 
when the season has been favourable. For 
naturalising in woods the following will be found 
useful—viz: I. salicina, I. Oculus-Christi, L 
squarrosa, I. britannica, and many more, the 
true beauty of whioh can only be realised in this 
way. With the exception of I. rhizocephaloides, 
they are all propagated by division with the 
greatest ease, or by seed, which is best sown as 
soon as ripe. D. 
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discovered, in the first place, upwards of forty 
years ago, but for somewhere about half that 
time we cultivators of the living plants knew 
nothing of it, and, I think, then Mr. Linden, of 
Brussels, figured a plant of it which had flowered 
in his establishment, and it was at once acknow¬ 
ledged to be the finest of the genus. The Orchid 
in question grows naturally in the neighbour¬ 
hood of streams, but in the sunshine. Plants of 
it that grow in the shade, entirely removed from 
the sun, seldom flower; yet these flowerless 
plants make large bulbs—indeed, they are 
usually the largest bulbed ones, and appear 
never to have flowered, and they seem to be 
several years before they come to a flowering 
state when brought into cultivation. There¬ 
fore, my advice in this matter is always to 
select plants with a strong growth, and be 
sure that they have bloomed in their 
native country first. These will, if grown well 
here, by giving them plenty of sunlight and 
heat, continue to do the same to the great 
delight of all who possess them. There appears 


to be a variety known as Sanderiana, which 
comes from a district known as La Palma, and 
this appears to be a very fine bloomer, and it 
should be sought after by all wanting a good 
form of C. gigas. This species or variety usually 
flowers during the month of August, but some 
specimens do so much earlier, commencing to 
blossom about June, so that anyone having a 
few plants of this kind may have its large 
and richly-coloured flowers in full beauty for 
several months, and it is a very fine contrast to 
C. Mossi.-r* and C. Mendeli, Ac. To grow these 
plants well, I advise having the pots stood in 
hanging-baskets, so that they can be hungupclose 
to the glass. By this means they will have full 
exposure to the sunlight, but bearing in mind, 
however, what I have frequently pointed out— 
the fallacy of letting them be fully exposed with¬ 
out shade to the burning mid-day sun. The 
plants should be well drained at the roots, and 
they should be potted in the manner usual with 
other Cattleyas. After the flowering season is 
over the plants should be kept cool and dry, but 
the dryness should not reach the point of causing 
the bulbs to shrivel. This keeping the plants cool 
and dry—neither being carried to an extreme 
—I consider the chief point towards preventing 
winter growth, because this kind differs from 
kinds like C. Mossise and Mendeli, which make 
up their sheaths in the autumn, as C. gigas 
flowers upon the young growths very soon after 
they are made. Matt. Bramble. 


VANDA SUAVI8. 

A very' fine flower of what I certainly call 
Veitch’s fine old V. suavis is sent by “ J. H.,” 
and I am very pleased indeed to hear he has so 
many of the Vandas, because I think them 
amongst the very best of Orchids ; and they 
really do not require so much heat as is thought 
to be the case. I well remember the time when 
it was customary to keep the house in which 
these plants were located in a pestilential steam 
and stew ; but in those days gardeners were 
apparently doing all they knew to disgust 
gentlemen with Orchids, and a lady scarcely 
ever dared to look into an Orchid-house. Now, 
however, wiser counsels rule the day, and we 
find a lady in “ J. II.” who loves and grows the 
Vanda family well, which a few years ago would 
have been quite beyond her power to do. 
“J. H.” asks if these plants and the Aerides 
live long under cultivation, and if the keeping 
them comparatively cool does not affect their 
health and shorten their lives ? To this 1 may 
say No, it does not do so ; and last season I saw 
a plant of Acrides Lindleyanum whioh was 
grown by mytelf under the cool system more 
than thirty years ago, and it had been kept in a 
cool temperature all this time. Fortunately, it 
came into the hands of a gentleman who also 
adopts the cool system for these East Indian kinds, 
and the plant is likely enough to have another 
spell of health for three decades before it fails. 
“ J. H.” says that some of her Vandas are rather 
leggy—that is, they have lost their lower leaves. 
She asks what is the best plan to adopt in order 
that she may have them as she saw them at Mr. 
Williams’ nursery only a week or two ago? 
Now, this is a somewhat tedious operation. It 
takes some time to accomplish, and it takes also 
something off the size and appearance of the 
plants. The late spring of the year I like best 
for this operation, and as the Vandas are nearly 
always growing a little all through ihe winter and 
early spring, 1 like then to take in hand the cut¬ 
ting-down measures I advise “ J. H.” to adopt 
with her plants. First, put a strong stick behind 
the plant and secure it to it; select a piece to 
cut with some live roots above it, cut half-way 
through the stem first, and, after a week or two, 
the other half should be cut through, a little at 
a time, so that the upper roots may be induced 
to absorb more moisture ; then, when the plant 
has been entirely separated, pot it and place it 
in a shady position for a week or two, in order 
to allow it to become established again. This 
process, if followed up carefully, will enable you 
to get the whole of the plants cleared of naked 
stems, and the old, stems should be removed to 
a warm, moist place to break out afresh. Per¬ 
haps the old cut-down stems will have three or 
four shoots break out from the base, and these 
should be encouraged so that they will grow and 
make nice bushy plants. It is far better to 
grow these upon the old stems than to take 
them off and pot4,heiri singly, as is often done, 
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because when so treated they very often take a 
very long time to grow up and make a good ap* 
pearanoe. Now, it will often happen that the 
newly-cut-off plants lose some of their leaves, 
after being separated; but this is an accident 
which cannot De avoided, and then when put 
into a larger pot the plant must be set in deeper 
than usual. In 

The after-management of Vandas, my 
advice is, do not fumigate them with Tobacco- 
smoke. I have frequently observed when this 
has been done the plants invariably lose some of 
their lower leaves, more especially does this 
occur with old Vandas. The cultivation of 
Vandas of the tricolor section, of whioh the 
present plant is one, is very simple. I like to 

K dw these plants in pots best, and these pots to 
ve cuts and holes made in the sides; this 
lightens the pot very much, and affords the roots 
ample means of getting out into the air of the 
house, if they prefer it. These pots should be 
three parts filled with crocks and surfaced with 
Sphagnum Moss alone. This should be made firm 
and covered at the top with the clipped growing 
points, which will give the plants an elegant 
appearance. These Vandas like an abundance 
ox air, and upon all occasions, both day and 
night, I like to have air upon the house in whioh 
they are placed. I do not think this would 
have been quite satisfactory throughout the 
winter which we have just come through, be¬ 
cause it would necessitate too large a consump¬ 
tion of fire; but under all ordinary occasions it 
is necessary. The temperature in the summer 
months should be 70 degs., running up to 80 degs. 
or more by sun heat, and with a moist atmos¬ 
phere ; but in the winter months the glass may 
be allowed to fall to 60 degs. with safety at 
night, rising a few degs during the day. I have 
seen the thermometer as low as 57 degs., but I 
do not like it to fall below 60 degs., because, as 
these plants require a certain amount of mois¬ 
ture about them, the very low temperature is 
apt to chill them. Matt. Bramble. 

HOUS1I * WINDOW QARDBNTNG. 

ANNUALS FORWINDOW BOXES. 
Many who delight in window gardening have 
but little convenience for keeping tender plants 
through the winter months—in fact, one of the 
most potent reasons with many for going in for 
window gardening at all, is the fact that it is 
the most suitable place they have at command. 
Consequently, when the time for planting comes 
round, they have to choose between buying a 
fresh stock of plants, or raising something in 
the way of annuals from seea. Now, many 
annuals are very transient in their period of 
flowering; they are very gay, but fleeting, and 
it requires a good deal of care in selection, and 
treatment suited to each kind employed to get 
a good long season of bloom from them ; but 
the following kinds may be relied on to answer 
well, if the brief instructions given below are 
followed—viz.: 

Lobelias, blue and white, are very easily 
increased by Beed, if sown in a pot of fine 
soil in March, and left in a frame, keeping the 
soil moist at all times. The young seedlings 
must be pricked off into boxes of fine soil, as 
soon as large enough, and by the end of May 
will be fit for edging the boxes. 

Nasturtiums, tall or dwarf, are admirably 
suited for window-boxes, the tall ones being 
utilised for training up strings,[round the edges of 
the window, or drooping down over the edge of 
the boxes, while the Dwarf Tom Thumb kinds 
are utilised for filling the central parts of the 
box, the main thing to ensure success with these 
plants is to fill the box with a layer of manure 
at the bottom, then the remainder with good, 
sound, fresh loam, and sow the seed where it is 
to remain in April. In summer keep all seed 
pods picked off directly they are formed, and 
water freely in dry weather, using a little stimu¬ 
lating manure at alternate waterings, to keep 
sucoessional growths from failing. 

The Tuberose-scented Tobacco (Nicotiana 
affinis).—This beautifully-perfumed plant has of 
late years become extremely popular, and in no 
position that I know of are its peculiar merits 
more fully under notice than in window-boxes. 
The seed must be sown in a frame, and the seed¬ 
lings grown on under glass, until May, when, if 
planted out in good soil, it will flower the entire 
season, and the perfume, will come fin at the 
opened window and p^netr^t^r vtr^ej ^ofcse. 


Mignonette is too well known to need any 
description. It may be treated exactly the 
same as Nasturtiums, as it does best not trans¬ 
planted. The large-flowering kinds, such as 
Miles’ Spiral or Crimson Queen, are the best. 

Mimulus. —The spotted kinds are beautiful 
plants. The seed, being very small, should be 
sown in pots of fine, sandy soil, and, when large 
enough, the seedlings may be planted out. 

Petunias, Single or Double, make gorgeous 
displays in boxes ; the single are the best. The 
seed must be sown early in March, and the young 
plants gradually hardened off, and planted out 
in May. 

Phlox Drummondi is one of the very best of 
plants for sowing directly into the boxes, as it 
will hang down over the edges, and fill them 
completely without the aid of any other plant, 
and of the most varied oolours. 

Sweet Peas. —I have this year seen boxes 
filled with very good effect by sowing Sweet 
Peas in them in March. A good depth of soil, 
and plenty of water, keeping the seed pods picked 
off, are the main items of culture; and if a trellis 
of stakes and twine is made the Peas will cling 
to it and make a very pretty and effective screen. 

J. G. PL 

1162.— Flies in a room.—These little 
creatures, although troublesome, are Very useful 
as the scavengers of the air, for they live on the 
minute organisms which cause disease to human 
beings. Free ventilation is usually needed in a 
room infested with the bad air, which attracts 
flies ; but something may also be done by grow¬ 
ing plants, which are Nature’s remedy for mias¬ 
ma of every kind in it. Try two or three plants of 
Euoalyptus globulus (Blue Gum) growing them in 
good-sized pots; they are the best of all deo¬ 
dorisers ana purifiers of the air. They require 
rich, light soil and good drainage, and will grow 
too tall for a room in a season or two. Young 
plants should be grown from seed in a hot bed 
early in the vear; the seed germinates easily, 
if good, and the more of this valuable plant we 
can grow the better it will be for our health.— 
J. L. R. _ 

SURFACE WATERING. 

The season for surface sprinkling in many a small 
garden has again come round, and on any fine 
evening after a hot day the maid-servant or the 
owner may be seen sprinkling the flowers 
over with a fine-rosed watering pot, and very 
nice and fresh they look after the artificial 
shower-bath ; but the next morning, directly the 
sun shines on the bed, the soil looks drier than 
ever, and the plants droop, and appear to feel 
the drought far more than they do in the neigh¬ 
bour’s garden, where no sprinkling has been at¬ 
tempted. Many plants perish outright after 
such treatment, especially Calceolarias, whioh 
die off at the stem just above the soil. Now, the 
right and the wrong way of watering has been 
so often described in Gardening, that it is 
doubtful if any repetition of the advioe will 
have any effect; but, still, I will again state that 
watering, to be of any service, should be done 
with a spouted pot, without any rose on it, or 
else with a hose, carefully loosening the surface 
of the soil with a rake first, so that the water 
will run in and soak away freely, and enough 
should be given to wet the soil at least 1 foot 
deep, and then, let the weather be ever so hot 
or ary, no more will be needed for a week or 
ten days, and the plants will grow amazingly, 
and shade the soil, so as to prevent evaporation 
to a very considerable degree. Those who have 

very limited supply of water will use it to 
much greater effect if they pour the whole of 
one night’s supply on to the surface of one bed 
or border, and do another portion the next 
night, for sprinkling a little over the whole space 
does far more harm than good. J. G. H. 


1211. — Preserving: Fern-frond* — 
These are the easiest plants to dry and preserve. 
Gather the fronds when fully grown and ap¬ 
proaching maturity, though still of good colour, 
and place them between sheets of blotting-paper. 
When the fronds have become limp they must 
be laid out straight and smooth, and placed 
under a heavy weight. When time was an 
object I have passed a moderately hot iron over 
the sheets of paper to give pressure, though 
perhaps the natural way is the best. At least 
two specimens of each variety or species should 


be taken, so as to show both sides of the frond. 
Ben tail's botanic drying paper may be used, 
but it is more expensive than blotting-paper, 
and the latter does very well. When dry they 
should be mounted on sheets of cartridge-paper, 
or white paper of almost equal substance, and 
fastened to the paper with gummed strips of 
paper, and the names neatly written at the 
bottom of the sheet.—E. H. 


TUBBS AND SHRUBS. 

THE ASH BARBERRY (BERBERIS <MA- 
HONIA) AQUIFOLIUM), AND THE COM¬ 
MON BARBERRY (BERBERIS VUL¬ 
GARIS). 

I have a query, propounded by “ Northfield,” 
as to the value in making wine or jelly of 
the first named plant when ripe ? To this I can 
only say I never heard of its being done, and can¬ 
not say if the fruits are edible ; but in answer 
to ** Barberry,” as to B. vulgaris, I may say: 
“ Yes, although the fruits of this plant are so 
acrid that even the birds do not eat them 
yet these, when preserved, either with sugar 
or candied, form a very grateful conserve, and it 
is from a variety of this plant, B. vulgaris 
asperma that the delicious comfitures known as 
“ d’Epine-vinette ” are made which renders the 
city of Rouen so renowned. Of this plant 
there are red, white, yellow, purple, and 
black tinted varieties, and the various coloured 
fruits are used with curled Parsley for garnish¬ 
ing with a pretty effect; and when boiled with 
sugar they make an excellent preserve, well 
calculated to allay heat, and quench thirst in 
persons suffering from fevers, and it is extremely 
wholesome. When green they are pickled with 
vinegar, and used as substitutes for Capers with 
mutton, and the flavour is excellent. The Com¬ 
mon Barberry is frequently grown in gardens as 
a fruit-bearing shrub. It is deciduous, and grows 
in any soil, but prefers that of a loamy nature. 
The suckers which it throws up should be re¬ 
moved, as this preserves the beauty of the 
shrub. Moreover, this is a successful way of 
increasing the stock, by removing them with a 
portion of root. These suokers, when strong, 
may Jk made into standard trees if it 
is desired, by removing all side shoots 
as they appear. When the proper height 
of stem is attained the top should be 
cut off, and the young branches near 
the point encouraged to grow. These, again, 
if cut back before they have grown much will 
soon produce a fine head. It seldom exoeeds 
10 feet in height, and usually grows to about 
6 feet. In the variety asperma the fruits are desti¬ 
tute of seeds, and it is from this variety that Rouen 
has become famous. The variety dulcis pro¬ 
duces fruit much larger than the typical plant, 
which are quite sweet and agreeable to the 
taste. The variety lutea, or the yellow-berried, 
also produces fruits which are seedless, but this 
only occasionally. According to Dr. Royle various 
species are used in preparing “ rusot,” in India, 
whioh is obtained by steeping slices of the stem 
and roots in water, and it is used with much 
advantage in diseases of the eye. The common 
form of the Barberry has red berries. These 
ripen in September, and should then be 
gathered, and the following manner is a good 
way to prepare a nice conserve of them—this 
I can recommend from experience: “ Some 

clean pieces of wood, about 3 inohes long and 
about £ inch wide, should be made ready to tie 
the bunches of fruit on to. These Bhould be 
laid in clear syrup, made by adding 2 lb. of loaf 
sugar to each quart of water, adding the white 
of one egg. The Barberries then require to sim¬ 
mer in this syrup half an hour, and to be 
covered with the syrup when cold. Repeat this 
process the second day, and when the fruit 
looks quite clear it is sufficiently done, and it 
may be stowed away in pot*, pouring in enough 
of the syrup, in which it simmered, to cover the 
fruits.” It is usable the same autumn, and 
may be used with every confidence; but I do not 
know if the fruits of the Ash Barberry can be 
made so acceptable, but I would advise a trial. 

J. Jarvis. 

1217.— Transplanting Yellow Broom. 
—It would be best to move your plants in the 
autumn. As regards soil, in my front garden 
there is a mixture of loam (the natural virgin 
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soil) and a pasty clay, carted on to the land 
before my house was built; and my Brooms are 
growing very vigorously and blooming well each 
year in the clay, so that, apart from the fact 
that in many Kentish woods they grow in a 
mixture of chalk and flint-stones, it is clear that 
peat is a luxury not necessary to their health.— 
A. G. Butlkr. 

-The Yellow Broom does not require peat soil. The 

best time to transplant it is in autumn—September and 
October (or choice—or in spring, during March or April; 
but the plant is not difficult to transplant at either time 
when young.—E. H. 


HONEYSUCKLES (LONICERA). 

The twining kinds or true Honeysuckles are all 
so graceful in growth, and beautiful and fragrant 
in blossom, that everyone is worth growing for 
covering almost any bare wall space, arches (see 
illustration), old trees, &c. The common native 
Woodbine or Honeysuckle (L. 

Periclymenum), is as beautiful 
as any, and particularly the 
fine varieties of it, the Dutch 
and late Dutch. Both bear a 
profusion of yellow and red 
fragrant blossoms in dense 
clusters, and both are vigorous 
ramblers. The late Dutch con¬ 
tinues to bloom throughout 
the autumn, hence it is prefer¬ 
able to the other. L. Capri- 
folium, also found wild in 
England, makes a beautiful 
garden climber, and is a good 
deal like the other native 
form. A very charming clim¬ 
ber is L. flexuopa from Japan. 

It can always !.e recognised by 
its dark-purple stems, and 
purple - staim d, very hairy 
leaves. The flowers are pur¬ 
plish and ye low, very sweet 
scented. L. japonica (called 
also L. Halle.v >a), is one of the 
loveliest of all, being so very 
elegant in growth, and so pro¬ 
fuse in bloom. It has pale- 
reen, broad foliage, and its 
owers arc first white, then 
pale-yellow, and their scent is 
delicious. It is an extremely 
vigorous grower and free 
bloomer, continuing in flower 
for several weeks in July and 
August. L. etrusca has also 
very sweet-scented flowers of 
a yellow and purple hue, and 
it is a strong twiner; and so 
also is the North American 
L. fiava, whose flowers are a 
rich yellow, though it most 
have the warm shelter of a 
wall on account of its tender¬ 
ness. The common Honey¬ 
suckle one sees everywhere, a 
variety of L. flexuosa, having 
the foliage netted with yellow 
veins, is cUled aureo-reticu¬ 
lata It is an elegant and 
effective climber, but is not so 


root more easily than those furnished with more 
mature foliage.—T. 

A useful Speedwell (Veronica Traversi). 
—I recently saw' on two separate occasions some 
splendid bushes of this shrubby species flowering 
freely, and was much pleased with it in both 
cases. This shrub is certainly deserving of more 
extended cultivation, and, to all appearance, 
would be an excellent plant for suburban gar¬ 
dens. In both cases where I Baw it, though not 
far removed from the influence of fog and smoke, 
it was thriving most luxuriantly. From my 
observation the chief point to guard against is 
any excess of water at the root. This will have 
a tendency to check an otherwise luxuriant 
growth, which would all the more readily fall a 
prey to our severe winters and their accompani¬ 
ments. It is a good plant for rockwork gar¬ 
dens, and most attractive even when not in 
flower, its glossy miniature foliage standing it 
in good stead. It should also 
make a good plant for dwarf 
hedges, being easily kept 
■within bounds with the knile. 
—H. 


FRUIT. 


ALPINE STRAWBERRIES 

STK A WBEKB Y ■ ORO W F. R8 , &S a 
rule, do not take much notice 
of the smaller, though not a 
whit less useful alpines. Pos¬ 
sibly this may be because tie 
alpines are too small in si/e to 
meet the present taste for big 
things ; but a basket of ripe 
alpine Strawberries, gathered 
in the morning with the dew 
on them, is not a bad accom¬ 
paniment to the breakfast. 
The fruit of the alpine Straw¬ 
berry, in point of flavour, to 
my thinking compares favour¬ 
ably with most of the large 
varieties, and is at its best 
in the month of August and 
early part of September, and 
so forms a good succession to 
the large - fruited varieties. 
Besides using it as a breakfast 
fruit it is always found useful 
in the kitchen in some of the 
many forms in which fresh 
fruits are now used by good 
cooks. It is of no use to 
the market-grower; it is too 
small, and unseasonable 
things do not sell. It is not 
particular as to soil or situa¬ 
tion ; but, like all other 
things, it does best where well 
treated. Planted a foot apart 
each way, so that each plant 
has a square foot all to itself, 
the surface mulched with old 
Mushroom - manure, weeds 
kept down, and in very hot, 
dry weather given an occa¬ 
sional soaking of water, the 
plants will be sure to do well 
and bear freely. Many of the 
large-fruited Strawberries— 
such asBritishQueen,Dr. Hogg, 
and others—have their whims and fancies. Some 
fail in one place, others fail in another, and it 
requires a good deal of experience brought to 
bear before all can be suited in soil and 
climate, but the alpine will succeed everywhere 
under fairly good treatment. As regards the 
length of time a plantation should stand, it 
depends somewhat upon the treatment given. 
When supplied with an annual top-dressing of 
rich manure and the weakly runners thinned 
out in February or March, the plantation may 
stand for a number of years without any signs of 
exhaustion or wearing out. I have had beds 
on the same ground for five years that w’ere 
doing well, but the rich top-dressings were 
very necessary. At the end of five or six years 
the land is generally required to fall into the 
regular rotation, and the alpines get moved else¬ 
where. Besides, when a plot of land has been 
five years under one crop, there are almost sure 
to be a few perennial weeds that have crept 
into the bed unawares, and for the sake of 


render them most desirable for the walls of a 
house or garden, where their fragrance may be 
enjoyed. Both may be grown as bushes in the 
open shrubbery. L. Ledebouri is a common 
Bush Honeysuckle, of strong, wide-spreading 
grow'th, bearing in summer an abundance of 
yellow and red-tinged flowers, and it is an 
admirable lawn or bank shrub, as it rapidly 
spreads in a graceful mass. L. tatarica and 
Xyloeteum are common shrubs not so important 
as the foregoing. The first bears pink flowers ; 
the other, a native plant, has white flowers. 

G. 


The golden Chinese Juniper.— There 
are many Conifers with foliage more or less 
golden now in our gardens, but few of them are 
equal to this variety of the Chinese Juniper, 
which is, with the exception of the golden Yew 
perhaps, the brightest coloured of them all. It 


desirable a flowering variety 
as the typical flexuosa. The 
North American Trumpet 
Honeysuckle (L. semper- 
virens), though usually grown 
as a greenhouse climber, is quite hardy enough 
for open wails in the south, and a very cheeriul 
climber it is throughout June, when covered 
with an abundant crop of orange-scarlet flower 
clusters, which are often borne again in Septem¬ 
ber. It must have a light, warm soil, and grows 
admirably in sandy peat. The commonest 
variety of it is that called minor, which blooms 
more freely than the type. A little known, but 
elegant Honeysuckle, is L. acuminata, from the 
Himalayas. It is a tall, strong-growing shrub, 
with large leaves, and bears its large, purple 
flowers in pairs from the leaf axils throughout 
July. Beside the twining Honeysuckles there is a 
group of Loniceras that do not climb, which 
are called Bush Honeysuckles. They are 
numerous, and several of them are worthy of 
attention. The winter-flowering L. Standishi 
and fragrantissima belong to this group. They 
are strictly non-climbers; but are usually grown 
against walls or trellisecf ""Their very flagrant 
white flowers, produced i gmqi bfeajt in mjijrjjiter, 


Our Rradkrs' Illustrations : Honeysuckle arch at The Grove, Dunboyne, oo. Meath, 
Ireland. Knirraved (or Gardwuno Illustratxo (rom a photograph sent by Mias 
Mal*el Gaietord. 


is less vigorous than the typical J. chinensis, 
and usually forms a pyramidal shaped specimen 
of a close, compact character. It is perfectly 
hardy, and should be planted where fully exposed 
to the sun’s rays, as then the foliage becomes of 
its richest hue. This Juniper, as well as the 
male form of the typical J. chinensis, with its 
bright-green leaves, form exceedingly ornamental 
lawn plants where comparatively small growing 
subjects are required. Though many variegated 
Conifers are little better than rubbish, this does 
not apply to those kinds in which the entire 
foliage is suffused with gold, as in their case the 
sun which frequently disfigures the variegated 
forms serves only to increase the richness of their 
colouring. This variety of the Chinese Juniper 
originated in the nursery of Mr. Maurice Young, 
at Milford, near Godaiming, and is therefore 
usually known as Young’s Golden Juniper. Like 
many of the JuniperB, it is readily struck from 
cuttings put in during the autumn ; but the 
shoots with the long, needle-shaped leaves strike 
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their eradication the Strawberries must move 
on. I have planted new beds at various seasons, 
and, on the whole, I like early spring, the end of 
February, or beginning of March best, or later 
in northern latitudes. The surface of the beds 
should be made fairly firm before planting, and 
water should be given once or twice to establish 
the plants and start them on the way. For 
many years I have depended upon selected 
runners for making new beds ; but seed sown 
in spring, especially if started in the hotbed, 
will, under a good system of cultivation, bear 
fruit in the autumn. For the sake of variety 
both the white and red varieties should be cul¬ 
tivated, although I have found the red most 
generally esteemed. H. 


LONG SPURS ON WALL FRUIT-TREES. 
There is a great waste of force in allowing the 
spurs of fruit-trees to extend so far from the 
wall as they are frequently seen, for not only 
do they then lose much of the latent heat of the 
wall, but by their extra length they shade the 
wall itself much more than is necessary, and 
thereby prevent a good deal of sun-heat reaching 
the Bame. Many who have trees in this condi¬ 
tion are afraid to cut them back for fear of 
leaving unsightly gaps ; but there is really little 
fear of this happening, for even old, bare spurs, 
if cut back within an inch of the main shoot in 
winter, will almost invariably push out fresh 
shoots at the base in the spring, and can then 
be converted into short, fruitful spurs. Should 
any length of main shoot become bare of spurs, 
it is far better to train a young shoot along it 
than leave the long spurs to get longer still, as 
they inevitably must with repeated summer 
prunings, for wall-trees with a crowd of long 
spurs are in little better position for ripening 
their fruit than espaliers, and the object for 
which the wall was built is, to a great extent, 
lost. Young wood is decidedly a great advan-' 
tage, not only being more prolific, but produc¬ 
ing finer fruit than old, hard wood ; and the 
only way of getting it evenly spread over the 
surface of wall-trees is to cut away annually a 
portion of the old and replace it with freshly 
laid in shoots. It is for the fruit that fruit- 
trees are grown, and even if this plan militates 
against the symmetrical look of the trees I 
should certainly adopt it, as it is only when the 
trees are leafless that the symmetrical look of 
wall-trees is apparent, and the loss of even a 
portion of the crop would be very little com¬ 
pensation for sticking to the symmetrical and 
forfeiting the useful. Pears of many kinds are 
the first to suffer from a lack of young wood, 
and many can testify that it is only on the 
points of the shoots that they get anything like 
a full crop, the centre being full of useless spurs 
and barren wood. J. G. H. 


I23f> —Management of vineries.— It 

would be better to let your Grapes ripen, if they 
will, without the assistance of fire-heat, as the 
cost of fuel would not be more than made up by 
any increase in the price that you may obtain if 
you get the fruit ripe earlier. The season is too 
far advanced now for you to reap any benefit by 
applying fire-heat, unless you have late-keeping 
Grapes, that require a little additional warmth 
to ripen them in the autumn. If you have 
Muscats or Gros Colman, or any other sorts 
that do not usually ripen until the autumn, you 
had better start the fire on the 1st of September, 
and keep it going until the Grapes are ripe, 
maintaining a day temperature of about 70 degs. 
by fire-heat and 10 degs. less at night. Late 
Grapes will pay you for the additional expense. 
Do not syringe the Vines, but if the roots are 
inside the house you must give the border a 
good soaking of water at once, and repeat the 
application at the end of a month. Do not 
plant anything in the Vine-border, and do not 
have any plants in the house in which late 
Grapes are hanging.—J. C. C. 

1232 •— Applofl dropping. — I am in the 
same position as “ J. M.” I have a large num¬ 
ber of Apple-trees in my garden, growing in the 
bush form, and these gave a wonderful promise 
when in bloom ; but they are now, for the most 
part, very short of fruit, and those that did set 
and swelled to the size of small Walnuts have 


quite lately fallen off. There is no difference in 
the behaviour of the Apples, whether the trees 
were carrying a good crop or only a light one, 
as many fruits havingfaBen from theJastas the 
former. I believe tlat tl|e jp iu. “ J " L 




fruit 


falling in my case is because the blossoms were 
imperfectly fertilised. My case is not at all ex¬ 
ceptional in the district from which I write, as 
I have seen, in other gardens, large standard 
Pears, on which there was, earlier in the season, 
very fair crops of fruit; but since then the 
greater part of it has fallen off, making all the 
difference between a moderate crop and almost 
a failure.—J. C. C. 

1212.—Pruning espalier Pear-trees. 

—Cut back all the strongest of the shoots 
springing from the sides of the tree, and which 
are commonly called breastwood or foreright 
shoots, now, leaving the weakly shoots a fort¬ 
night longer. The leader may be tied or fastened 
in at the same time. Do not cut the shoots 
back nearer the old wood than 3 inches, or, say, 
leave from three to four leaves on the spurs. If 
cut back too close the back eyes may break, and 
then there are no buds left to ripen and form 
blossoms in the future.—E. H. 

1227.— Gooseberries for market.— 

1 advise you to plant a portion of your ground 
with Gooseberries, and grow vegetables in the 
other part. For picking when the fruit is green 
you cannot plant a more profitable sort than 
Whinham’s Industry. It is an early variety 
and a wonderful cropper ; besides this the bushes 
grow rapidly. Clear all the fruit off the bushes 
as soon as it is large enough for sale the first season 
after planting to give them a better chance of 
getting established quickly.—J. C. C. 

-On the whole, I think it would be better to plant 

the Gooseberries in single lines, with a bed for vegetables 
between them, as in this way they will get more light and 
air, and the soil will stand a better ohanoe of being kept 
in an open and friable condition. The (I think) best for 
green Gooseberries are the Warrington, Lancashire Lad, 
Crown Bob, and Berry’s E»rly Kent —B. C. R. 

1208 . —Pruning 1 Nut-trees.— Id the Nut- 
growing districts in Kent the bushes are rather 
severely pruned, with the object of filling them 
with the feathery spray so fertile in blossoms 
and Nuts. The bushes, where regularly pruned, 
grow low and spreading, and the centre is hol¬ 
lowed out, something after the manner of a 
gigantic Gooseberry bush. The pruning com¬ 
mences when the bushes are young, and is con¬ 
tinued more or less annually, the thinning being 
done generally in February after the male blos¬ 
soms appear, as it is important that a good 
Bupply of these should be left to fertilise the 
little red blossoms which appear about the same 
time or a little later. The suckers which grow 
out of the main stems can be twisted out with a 
sudden jerk when young. Bushes which have 
grown old without pruning may be thinned 
where crowded, but no amount of pruning will 
then bring them into the Kentish style of 
growth.—E. H. 

1226.— Strawberry-beds.— I should cer¬ 
tainly prefer to have the manure in a half- 
decayed condition, but if you have nothing but 
fresh you must make the best of that. Spread 
it out thinly in the sun for a few days to dry, 
and turn it two or three times, and it will be 
wonderfully sweetened, if the soil is poor you 
must use manure, and plenty of it, too, or there 
will be no growth and no fruit either. Mix the 
manure well with the soil, and dig this two, 
and, if possible, three spades deep, but keep the 
original surface material still on the top, do not 
bury it. The bonfire-ashes may be used on the 
surface with good effect, but I advise you to 
have nothing to do with Grass-cuttings. Let 
the soil settle a bit, and then set out the plants 

2 feet apart each way, and tread the soil round 
each quite firmly. Keep the bed clean, and 
pinoh or cut off all runners as they appear, and 
it will go hard if you do not get some good crops 
—that is, if your plants are of a good variety, 
and taken from a fertile stock.—B. C. R. 


HARDY PLANTS, SHRUBS, ETC., IN 
BORDERS. 

In my opinion the chief beauty of our English 
flower borders should consist in their infor¬ 
mality, and the bringing of each plant into such 
a position as will best exhibit its particular and 
characteristic features, and at the same time be 
conducive to its well-being. If such things as 
the Caucasian Scabious, Giant Fennel, Golden 
Elder, Mulleins, Tree Lupines, Hydrangeas, 
Syringas, Guelder Roses, and the larger varie¬ 
ties of Spirreas, are ranged at the back part of a 
border, and other things almost their equal in 
height are placed before them, each row in turn 
hides half the beauty of those plants behind it. 


If instead of this the largest plants were planted 
here and there over the border, and providing 
other things were carefully arranged so as not 
to hide them in any way, they would stand out 
in bold relief to their neighbours. There are 
many shrubs and trees which could occupy per¬ 
manent positions, such as Portugal Laurels, Au- 
cubas, Araucarias, Conifers, and other Berberis, 
Ac., so that the border would never need to be 
bare looking ; and in the summer there are 
Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, Delphiniums, 
Poppies (one variety, Papaver nudicaule, the 
Iceland Poppy, I can recommend as very useful 
for employing for cut flowers, for its petals 
will not readily drop), Harpalium rigidum (the 
Prairie Sunflower), Geums, Snapdragons, Campa¬ 
nulas in variety, Evening Primroses, Potentillas, 
and Hesperis, all of which, providing one has 
room, can be planted in batches of their several 
varieties, and will then present a magnificent 
appearance. In a large garden I think one 
might do worse than to grow batches of 

Gypsophyllas, Stenactis speciosa, and varie¬ 
ties of Centaurea, one of which (C. splendens), 
with imposing foliage and large heads of yellow 
flowers, looks grand in an isolated position 
where its character is brought under notice. 
The same remark applies to Bocconia cordata— 
a handsome foliage plant—then there is the 
Whorl-flower (Morina longifolia), with leaves 
resembling those of a Thistle, and flowers pro¬ 
duced in whorls, and the Burning Bush (Dictam- 
nus Fraxinella). Clematis erecta, with tiny 
white flowers produced in profusion at the 
extremities of its upright growths, is well worth 
growing, as is also the Valerian, with red flowers 
in panicles, and the varieties of Lychnis. 
Anchusa italics, with its pretty blue flowers, 
will be found very useful, and, in fact, many 
other species; but I think it is best to 
choose a few which are likely to succeed well, 
and at the same time look well, and year after 
year make such improvements as by observa¬ 
tion may be necessary, and you will never have 
cause to complain of a lack of flowers. 

Roses and Carnations are so popular that I 
need not recommend them, but if anyone has 
an untidy bare piece of land, planted with large 
trees, and under which everything seems to die, 
then I say plant a good lot of Foxgloves and 
Aquilegias, for they seem to flourish there as 
well as if they had every care and attention be¬ 
stowed upon them. On a large, rough bank, 
exposed to all the vicissitudes of our fickle 
climate, I have seen splendid Wallflowers, 
Allium cccruleum, with its large heads of blue 
flowers, and many of our favourites of the garden 
looking well. In the spring the Squills seem 
remarkably well adapted to such a situation, and 
also many other spring-floweriDg bulbs. A good 
lan is to fill tinB with good soil and plant with 
weet Peas, Ac., and sink them in various parts 
of the banks. I confine my remarks to outdoor 
plants, for I love them all far better than those 
of a tender nature, which require so much nursing 
to bring their charms to perfection, and, after 
all, they cannot hold a candle to the hardy ones. 
Many a gardener would do well to take a lesson 
in the arrangement of his plants from the little 
bit of garden which often adjoins the dwellings 
of some of the poorer classes, for almost invari¬ 
ably are they set out with our old-fashioned 
plant friends, which, I trust, will in time regain 
their own in the affections of my fellow-crafts¬ 
men and their employers. 

C. Berry, Felixstowe. 


POTTING SOIL. 

Readers of Gardening often see cautions 
against using potting soil in too moist a state. 
But those who have not got room for storage 
under cover, nor an open shed where to dry 
their potting material, often find a difficulty in 
getting it in a state fit for use. If the soil is 
not too wet a small quantity of dust-dry soil in¬ 
corporated with it will absorb the superfluous 
moisture. Most gardeners keep their sand in a 
dry place, which is an advantage when the soil 
is too moist for use. Where there is lack of con¬ 
venience for ensuring at all times that there be a 
sufficient quantity of potting stuff in a fit state 
for use I would advise that a quantity of dust- 
dry soil be got under cover when opportunity 
offers, when it could be stowed away in a bin, 
bag, or cask in some out-of-the-way corner till 
required for use. Sifted dust-dry garden soil 
would do better than nothing. Fine soil absorbs 
moisture quicker than rough soil. L. C. K. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

TRAINING AND FORCING AZALEAS. 
The following article and illustration will give 
the required information to “ Surreyite,” 
“ B. R.,” and “ J. S.” 

What training Azaleas require should take 
place immediately they have completed their 
growth now, in order that the young shoots may 
be readily bent to the required position, and as¬ 
sume a natural appearance, which they will not 
do if the tying be deferred till the wood becomes 
ripe and stiff. Of all forms to which Azaleas 
may be made to conform readily, the pyramidal 
(see illustration) is the most pleasing, requiring 
but little tying or attention after they are once 
put into shape, as the growth they make then 
is generally uniform and regular, and looks far 


Forcing than Azaleas, or that are so effective 
and useful when they come into bloom, and to 
fit them for this purpose they require a course 
of preparation, so as to get the buds well up and 
the plants early to rest. This may be done by 
gradually inuring them to the work in starting 
them a little sooner each year, and losing no 
time in getting them back into heat after they 
have done flowering, in order to get them to 
complete their growth, when after a few sea¬ 
sons they will come on almost naturally. There 
are some much better adapted for this pur¬ 
pose than others, and notably so the old 
Fielder’s White, amcena, and Pauline 
Marder, the latter a double, soft-pink coloured 
variety, and most valuable in bouquets, where, 
owing to its great substance of petals, it is very 
enduring. The forcing at the commencement 
should be slow and regular, bo as to give the 


which 3 oz. or so of Gishurstor Fowler’s iuse ti- 
cide had been added. This will render it more 
powerful and penetrating, as otherwise it will 
not soak through the varnish-like covering with 
which the eggs are coated. Before this is applied 
lay the plants on their sides on a trestle, with a 
tub or other large vessel underneath to catch 
the liquid as it drains from them, and so pre¬ 
vent waste. In any case, none of it must be 
allowed to drain down the stems and enter the 
soil; and to prevent this the plants should not 
be placed in an upright position till thoroughly 
drained. After a few hours, to allow time for 
it to take effect, syringe or give the plants a 
good washing with clear water from the garden- 
engine, which will thoroughly cleanse them of 
any deposit left by the liquid, and wash away 
any thrips that may be hovering between life 
and death. S. 



better than when they are so exceedingly stiff 
and symmetrical as frequently seen at exhibi¬ 
tions, although there is a great improvement 
in this respect to what prevailed some years 
back when crinoline shapes were all the fashion. 
In training use as few sticks as possible, and 
only those made of the best Baltic deal to insure 
durability, as nothing injures a plant so much 
as to be frequently piercing the ball, which can¬ 
not be done without damaging the roots, and it 
frequently occurs that many of the decaying 
ends of the sticks are left in the soil, where they 
are sure to breed fungi, which are so inimical to 
the welfare of the plants, that they soon throw 
them out of health, and ultimately cause their 
entire destruction. The stumps should there¬ 
fore be pulled out by means of a pair of pliers, 
inserting the fresh sticks into the same holes, 
which, if not required, should be filled in with 
fine sandy peat. There are few plants better 

ad »P t *CT5itiz«l by ^jQOQlC 


buds time to come gradually on, when the 
flowers will be all the finer and more service¬ 
able. In order to render them more durable, 
the plants should be elevated as near to the 
glass as possible, and have all the light obtain¬ 
able at that early season of the year. It is sur¬ 
prising what a difference this makes in the sub¬ 
stance and quality of the blooms, not only of 
Azaleas, but of all other plants subjected to 
artificial treatment—a fact that cannot be too 
strongly impressed on young beginners or those 
who have not had much experience in early 
forcing. The only 

Insects that affect Azaleas to any serious 
extent are thrips, which, if not seen to as soon 
as they make their appearance, increase at a 
rapid rate, and soon damage the plants so much 
as to destroy the principal leaves. Strong fumi¬ 
gations of Tobacco-smoke will kill all that are 
hatched ; but not so the eggs, and the best way, 
therefore, is to syringe with Tobacco-water, to 


GREENHOUSE ANNUALS. 

Tnis is the time for sowing seed of several most 
useful kinds of flowers, such as Cinerarias and 
plants of similar habit, and a few notes on the 
matter may remind amateurs not to lose time. 
Cinerarias are of easy culture, a rich light soil 
being one of the chief things to provide, aa they 
do not require much artificial heat. Sow the 
seed in pots or pans that are well drained, and 
set them in a frame where they can be kept 
close and screened from bright sunshine. Aa 
soon as large enough, prick off the seedlings into 
pans or boxes, and keep moist, shading from 
sunshine, and potting off as soon as large enough, 
these are the main items of culture. The double 
varieties need the same treatment. Calceolarias : 
The seed, being very minute and expensive, 
needs great care in sowing, but the culture of 
the plant is the same as for the Cineraria The 
soil I use is finely sifted loam, leaf-mould, and 
sharp road-grit, in which the roots revel, and 
the plants grow well. Chinese Primulas are 
invaluable plants for spring-flowering, and 
require similar treatment to the preceding. 
The single are the kinds most largely used, but 
the semi-doubles are now largely grown from 
seed. Mignonette is at all times useful, but 
never more so than in the winter and spring. 
It requires a stiffer soil than the preceding, and 
is best sown in the pots it is to flower in, as 
the roots run down and are not so fibrous. 
Five-inch and 6-inch pots are very serviceable, 
and if about half-a-dozen seeds are sown in 
each, and thinned out to three or four plants, 
it will make fine potfuls if grown on quite a 
cool system. A cold frame is the best place for 
Mignonette, and an abundance of air must be 
given at all times. As regards varieties of this 
plant, get the very best for pot cultute—viz. : 
Miles’s Spiral, Crimson Queen, or Machet. 
These are decided improvements in the size of 
the bloom and dwarf sturdy habit on the 
common kind, but the perfume can hardly be 
said to improve in proportion to the size of the 
flowers. J. G. H. 


1236.— Echeverla secunda glauca — 

1 have wintered these both in pot-*, in boxes, 
and planted out in the frame, with equally good 
results. I always use light aDd rather poor 
sandy loam, and keep them almost cor sUntly 
dry. No doubt the moisture caused uy the 
snow did the mischief, though as these plants 
are not absolutely hardy a little warmth in such 
a winter as the last might have been advisable 
also.—B. C. R. 

1229.— Beating a greenhouse.— As fuel 
will be no object in this case, I advise you to 
heat the house with a flue ; by so doing you will 
et rid of the constant attention that a small 
ot-water apparatus requires. For the size of 
house you mention the flue will be sufficient if 
it is built along one end and one side. Have it 
built with square tiles at the top and bottom, 
and the sides with bricks, the bottom resting 
on bricks on edge, pigeon-hole fashion. The 
whole of the heat will then be utilised. The 
tiles should be 1 foot square, and when in their 
place should have a bearing on the bricks of 

2 inches on the top which will give an internal 
width of S inches for the flue. Three bricks— 
flat—for the sides will make it quite large 
enough for your little house. Have a door for 
the ash pit to regulate the draught, as it is 
better than using a damper, as the latter confines 
the fumes in the flue, if way, and should there 
be a weak place anywhere in the brickwork, the 
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injurious fumes may find their way into the 
house and injure the plants.—J. C. C. 

-With only two rows of 2-inoh piping you would 

hardly be able to keep out the frost in severe weather, 
though by the aid of coverings on the glass it might be 
managed. But, on the whole, I think that a flue, con¬ 
structed of 9-inch glazed drain pipes, would be very muoh 
better, and it would afford more than double the amount 
of beating surface.—B. C. R. 

1234.—Dahlia pot-roots.— This question 
appears somewhat obscure. There ought to be no 
difficulty in starting the pot-roots at all, almost 
the only failure ever met with being that occa¬ 
sionally a root will refuse to “break” at all from 
having no eyes. Of course, the roots must be 
kept just moist at all times, for, if very dry, I 
they will shrivel and perish ; but much water 
is seldom required until growth has fairly begun. 

I always find them start best when turned out 
of the pots in which they were grown, and either 
plunged in light soil or Cocoa-nut-fibre, kept 
just moist, or placed in pots a size or two larger, 
with some light, sandy soil. The cuttings, which 
are, of course, struck the previous year, are 


usually inserted, several together, in 3£-inch or 
4-inch pots of any light, sandy soil, well drained, 
and when rooted are potted off singly into 
00’s, in which they are grown.—B. C. R. 

1215.— Hydrangea cuttings.— These cum be token 
off now. I shall wait myself until the bloom is over. A 
warm but not too sunny greenhouse Is most satisfactory 
or striking them in.—A. G. Butler. 


Garden and Plant Photographs, 

We beg to announce another photographio com¬ 
petition, when prises to the amount of over 
Fifty Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be : Garden land¬ 
scapes ; pioturesque trees; plants, hardy and 
tender; Ferns ; Roses; cut flowers, prettily 
arranged; our best fruits on the branch or 
branches, not in dishes; our best vegetables; 
beautiful flower-gardens, or any other object of 
interest in a garden. 

What to Avoid. — Cut flowers or plants 
should not be arranged in vasts with patterns 
on them. Backgrounds should be plain, so as 
not to corns into competition with the beautiful 
flowers. Figures of men or women , barrows , 
watering-p>ot8 , rakes, hoes, rollers , and other 
implements, iron railings , t vires, or iron supports 
of any kind, also labels , especially those made of 
zinc (which should be removed when the photo 
graph is being taken), and all like objects should 
be omitted from these photographs. The inten¬ 
tion is to show the full beauty of the subject taken , 
and this cannot be done well when the photo¬ 
grapher is confused by other considerations. 
Dwarf flowers are ineffective when taken directly 
from above . The camera should be brought low 
down for such. Photographs should be mounted 
singly , and not several on a card. They should 
not be mounted on cards with black backs, and 
the photographs should not be less in size than 
5 inches by 4 inches. Many oj the photographs 
sent in for our last competition were much over¬ 
crowded . The following are the rules to be 

observed by all competitors .'— 

First.—T he photographs may be of objects In the poe- 
setKiou of eliher the sender or others; but the souroe 
whenoe they are obtained must be Btated, and none sent 
the oopyright of which is open to question. There is no 
limit os to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
ohoaen photographs. For engraving, photographs are 
preferred when printed on albumenized paper. 

Second.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in Ink on the baok of eaoh photograph. 
This is very important. 

Third.— All communications relating to the ooropetition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked “Photo¬ 
graphic Competition.” All competitors wishing their 
photographs returned, if not suooessful, must enclose 
postage stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 

List of Prizes. 

First prize for the best ooM 
lection of garden photo- J- Seven Guineas. 

graphs .J 

Second prize. Four Guineas. 

Third prize 


Digitized b> 


... . ThrkeGuineas. 

Go gle 


Flowering Plants.— A special prize of five 
guineas to the sender of the best collection of 
photographs of flowering plants grown in the 
open air. This series may include flowering 
shrubs of all sorts. 

Garden Fruits. —A special prize of five 
guineas for the best selection of photographs of 
any of our good garden fruits : Grapes, Peaches, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Ac., or bush- 
fruits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photo¬ 
graphs of fruits or vegetables in dishes. 

Vegetables. —A special prize of thiee guineas 
for the best collection of photographs of the best 
vegetables—standard kinds—not merely pre¬ 
tended novelties with people’s names attached 
to them. 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the sum 
of half-a-guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs the 
competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in October. 


BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

_ Questio n s.— Queries and answers are inserted §n 
Garditow free of ehairgeif corr es pondents,follow therules 
here laid down for their outdonee. AU oommudeations 
for insertion should be dearly and eoneieely written on 
one s ide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor qf 
GARonrara, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
mould be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repealed. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as Gardrnino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of dale , they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the reoeipt of their 
communications. 

Answers which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified. wHl be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may qften be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDume 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

1270. — Wireworm in Carrots. — Will someone 
kindly Inform me the best way to destroy wireworm in 
Carrots?— A Young Learner. 

1271 —Treatment or a Honeysuckle.— When 
is tbe best time to clip this, and is any special treatment 
required? Locality, Lancashire.— G. T. C. 

1272. — Tomatoes in a cool-house.— Could I grow 
Tomatoes well in an unbeated house during summer, and, 
if so, which is the best way to do it, and the beet kinds to 
grow?—J. R. 

1273. —Propagating Statioe profusa and 
Tree-Perns.— will someone kindly inform me how to 
propagate Statioe profusa and Tree - Ferns ? — Young 
Green. 

1274. — Treatment of Ferns. — Do greenhouse 
Ferns require repotting often, and, if so, when and how? 
What is the best to do with them if they show signe of 
failing?— Novicb. 

1275. — Hardy Tea Roses.— Will someone kindly 
say what sorts of Tea Rosea will stand the winter best out- 
of-doors in a locality south of Edinburgh ? I want bush 
Roses, also climbers.— Amateur. 

1276. —Onion maggot and mildew.— My Onions 
are affected badly with maggot and mildew, and I should 
like to know what will effect a cure, as this Is the seoond 
year that I have been served so ?— Regie. 

1277. — Yellow Tea Roses.—I am anxious to have 
some good yellow Tea Roses, and should be glad to know 
a few names, and description also? I preferolearyellows, 
like Mar6ohal Niel and Isabella Sp«nnt. —Thorn. 

1278. — Fibrous-rooted Begonias.—I should be 
glad to be told how and when to raise fibrous-rooted 
Begonias, and to have a slight sketch of their subsequent 
treatment, both when in flower and afterwards?—E.P. 

^ -Taking up old Clematises. -Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me the beet way and time for taking up 
some old established Clematises, of which i have a large 
number ? I have to leave my preeent house in the autumn. 
—Emigrant. 

1280. —Autumn window-box.— I have a warm 
window, facing Booth. The box is now planted with Stooks, 
which already ehow signe of being over. What flowers 
can I put in now whioh last as far as possible into the 
winter?—M. F. T. 

1281-— Single Fuchsias.—Will someone kindly give 
me the names of some single Fuchsias with long waxy- 
white tubes and pink or rose corollas, such as tbe did Beauty 
of Trowbridge, and of any the tube and oorolla of whioh 
are the same oolour?— Sunflower. 


im-FritiUaria from seed. — Wl.. .__ 

kindly inform me how to raise the common Fritillaria 
from seed? I have tried often—eowing the seed when 
npe, and in the spring-but in vain, though they grow 
wild round Oxford.—C. R. H. 

i283 -Ouiture of Clianthus. - Will someone 
kindly give me some Information respecting the ouiture 
of the New Zealand Glory Pea (Cli&nthua) ? Thave raised it 
from seed several times; but have alwayB lost it while stil 
quite a Small plant.—M. P. D. 

1284. -Paper as a substitute for glass.—I 
have seen mention made of gelatinised bichromate of 
potassium as a dressing for paper to use iu lieu of glass. 
Will someone kindly tell me how to uee it. and for what 
purposes it is applicable ?-J. J. 

,.1285 -Destroying wireworm. - Will someone 
kindly tell me how to destroy wireworm where salt has 
been used in vain ? Onions, Turnips, Peas, and Carnations 
are equally affected. The garden is old, but has alwa\s 
been well kept.—S outh Walks. 

1286 - Melons cracking— Will someone kindly 
inform me whether the Melon Masterpiece has the habit 
of cracking ? I have had a quantity of more or less fins 
fruit; but nearly all the fruits of Masterpieoe have 
oraoked before they were quite ripe.—M. P. D. 

1287. — Treatment of Indian Poppy. — Will 
someone kindly inform me whethsr tbe blue Indian Poppy 
(Meoonopeis Walliohiana) is easily grown in an ordinary 
garden, or needs any speolal treatment? My plants do 
not seem likely to flower at present.—O. R. H. 

1288. — Growing Cucumbers and Tomatoes. 
—Is it possible for a man who is away from home twelve 
hours during the day to grow Cucumbers and Tomatoes in 
a greenhouse ? If so, please to state the kind of house 
and treatment required for that purpose ?-J. R. 

1289. — Heating a greenhouse.— I have a small 
greenhouse, 7 feet by 4 feet, and intend heating it by the 
means of a small oil-stove, whioh I shall place on the 
floor in the centre, and I wish to know whether the smell 
from it will be Injurious to the plants?—J. Bowrrr. 

1290. — Seedling Apricots.— What is the proper 
plan to adopt in order to obtain these? Is the stone 
cracked and the kernel taken out, or how Is the seed pre¬ 
pared, and when planted? Also is any heat required Id 
order to effect a start? Full details will muoh oblige.— 
Shrkfcot. 

1291. — Cherry-trees in a vinery.— Will someone 
kindly tell me whether Cherries can be grown successfully 
on the baok wall of a vinery, and without injury to the 
Vines, and, if so, the best sorts to grow? Or would some 
other kind of fruit be preferable to Cherries?—W hits 
Heart. 

1292. — American Smilax. — I should be much 
obliged if someone would tell me the temperature and soil 
suitable for growing this Smilax, so much used in America 
for decoration ? 1 bought a plant some months ago, and 
it does not grow, ana the leaves turn brown.— Spbin, 
Newbury. 

1293. -Creepers near London.— Will someone 
kindly give me tbe names of the very quickest-growing 
creepers to cover walls, faoing respectively north, south, 
east, aud west. I prefer Ivies; but are not these too slow 
growing? House situated in a northern suburb of 
London.— Nobm an. 

1294. — Veltbeimia glauca.— Will someone kindly 
recommend me a soil to grow young bulbs of this Yel- 
theimiain? They are two yean old, I having saved the 
seed and sowed It in July of 1889. They are now quite 
dormant in 8-inoh pots. I should also like to know how 
soon I might expeoc them to flower ?—F. E. W. 

1295. —Making a Water Cress-bed.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me particulars for making a Water Cress 
bed? Is it propagated from seed, or must I get plants, 
and where can seed or plants be be best procured ? Ilhave 
a running spring, well suited, I think, for its growth. 
What depth of water is required, Ac. ?—Mrs. Bsn Grorsk. 

1296. — Clematis montana not flowering.— 
The Clematis in question is on the south-west wall of my 
house in rich, deep soil, and has made quantities of Btrong 
wood ; but although it has climbed to the roof, it refuses 
to bloom, excepting a bunch here and there. Can I do 
anything to make it flower next year? Locality, Lanoasfcer. 

—Heron. 

1297. — Heliotrope - leaves withering.— Will 
someone pleaee to tell me the reason of the leaves of a 
Heliotrope-plant in a sunny greenhouse of moderate tem¬ 
perature, and without any artificial heat at present, 
shrivelling and turning black at the edges and falling off T 
The giant looks otherwise healthy, and has flower-buds on 

1298. —Digging Rose-beds.— Will “J. C. O.,” or 
someone else, kiDdiy tell me if digging Rose-beds annually 
will affeot the blooming of the plants, as mine have not 
done very well this season ? The Roses In question have 
not been transplanted for five years. Would it be advis¬ 
able to take them up and root prune them in November?— 

J. H. O. 

1299. — Treatment of Strawberries.— My Straw¬ 
berries this year have been much injured by the late 
frosts, the first blossoms being quite destroyed, and 
the fruit they have borne, and are now bearing, are very 
small. In general I have very good Strawberries. ORght 
they to have, when the fruit Is over, an extra quantity of 
manure?— Jans Godlby. 

1300. — Pot-Roses in a oool greenhouse.—I 
have some Hybrid Perpetual Roses in pots that flowered 
well this spring in a oool greenhouse in a sunny aspeot. I 
want them to flower ms early as possible next spring. 
When must I repot, and when shall I put them under 
glass? A few hints from “ J. C. C.” or “ J. D. E.” will be 
received with gratitude.— Dublin. 

1301. — Using a bakehouse wall.— I have a bake¬ 
house wall, forming the back to the ovens, and this is hot 
through the year. It is 8 feet high, and several yarde 
long, running along the side of my garden walk, hipeah, 
west to north west. I thought of enclosing a ponton 
of it as a greenhouse. The doors at eaoh end would 
have to be kept open most of the day, as the walk Is 
muoh ueed. What plants would do in summer, or bloom 
to winter in it at little expends to begin with ?— Novice. 
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1302. — Worms and m&ffgots In roots of 
VMTOt&blM.— The roots of Cauliflowers, Onion*, aod 
Leeiis in my garden are completely eaten away, and the 
plant* killed by worms and maggots. It is the same thing 
every year. The soil is a very light sandy ons, with red 
sandstone a foot below the surfaoe. Can anything be 
done to get rid of the pests?— 8ubsoribir. 

isos.— Green Peas changing colour. — will 
someone please to tell me the cause of grsen Past turning 
to a ohooolate oolour after they are boiled ? Is it the sort ? 
They look very nioe when fresh gathered, and are not 
badly tasted. They look when oooked like small lumps of 
chocolate, and then they are not fit ior table. Is there 
any remedy for this ?—Alpkbd Taylor. 

1304.— Treatment of Tomatoes.— My treatment 
is exactly the same as advised by “ B. C. R.,” in Gardenino, 
July 11th, page 254. I have two or three trusses of fruit 
well set; but they swell very slowly. At what stage of 
their growth does “ B. 0. R.” advise liquid-manure to be 
given—now. or when the growth is completed. If 1 give 
it now will it prevent the other trusses from setting fruit ? 
—SnSNLST. 


1305. — Vegetables for show. — Will someone 
kindly tell me which would be the beet kinds to put up 
for an amateur’s oolleotion of vegetables (eight varieties) 
on August 3rd next ? I have the following sorts to select 
from : Cucumbers, Vegetable Marrows, Celery, Peas, 
Broad aod French Beans, Carrots, spring and autumn 
Onions, Beet, Lettuoes, Cauliflowers, Runner Beane, 
Turnips, Parsnips, and Potato**.—R. A. 

1306. — Heating a small span-roofed green¬ 
house.— Will someone kindly tell me the moet suitable 
heating apparatus (combining economy with efficiency) for 
a bouse, 10 feet by 7 feet, in whioh I have a few choioe 
plants, suoh as Gardenias, Bouvardias, Pelargoniums, Ac., 
aod I wish to maintain sufficient heat during winter to 
have some seasonable bloom ?— Novice. 

1307. —Heating a greenhouse for Cucum¬ 
bers— I have a small greenhouse, 9 feet long and 0 feet 
wide, in whioh I grow Cucumbers. Will someone kindly 
oblige me with Information on the beating of the same ? 
1 have a ooll boiler, 9 inches In diameter. Is that large 
enough, and will 34 feet of 3-lnoh pipe give enough beat 
to start the first week in February, or would any other 
plan of heating be better ?—W. H. C. 

1808.— Making a propagator.— I And In Oardejv- 
iwe, March 21, page 34, instructions given by “ W. T.,” for 
making a propagator. I shook! be glad if•* W. T.” would 
explain more fully, as be does not give the rise of tin oase 
for holding water, and why a basin is required for the top ? 
Having a powerful fancy oil-stove lying waste, I am 
anxious to convert it into a propagator, if possible, so any 
information will be thankfully reoelved ?—Axxious. 


1309. —' Trees in a neighbour’s garden.— I shall 
be neatly obliged if anyone will inform me what to do 
under the following circumstances ? My next door neigh¬ 
bour has some Lombardy Poplars close to the fence 
dividing his house from mine, the roots of whioh extend 
into my garden for a distance of about 40 feet, and appear 
in boo res of plaoes all over my lawn, throwing up innumer¬ 
able suckers, not only spoiling the Grass, .but also my 
mowing-maohine. —K. 

1310. — “Blighted” Chrysanthemums. — I 
have a lot of Chrysanthemums, some of them 4 feet high, 
and they ere “blighted” very badly, but only In the 
end of the ehoota. 1 have tried syringing them, and I find 
It very difficult to do, because I break them. Would 
someone kindly tell me what would be the best for me to 
do with them, and whether dnsting with Tobaooo-powder 
would destroy the " blight,” and whether it will Injure the 
plants? They are all In their Anal pots.—Joi Ptrm. 

1311. — Apples dropping off.— I observe “ J. M., H 
Ho. 1232, in last week’s Gardehing (July 2fith), asks 
“ J. C. C.” a question about Apples dropping off. I write 
to ask the same question. Mine also grow to the rise of a 
Walnut, and then drop off; but in my oase, when the 
Apple is out In two, I And a grub or maggot inside some 
of them, but not alL ,1 have a tree whioh was just one 
mass of bloom, and they all set well; but now they are, 
and have been, dropping off by hundreds. Where does 
this grab or maggot oome from, and what is the ours ?— 
G. R.O. 

1312. —Gold fish in & tank.— I have a brick tank In 
my greenhouse, 10 feet long, 4 feet high, 5 feet wide, filled 
with rain-water. It is covered with stone slabs for flower¬ 
pots to be placed on, with the exception of an opening of 
t feet, from whioh I dip the water out for watering. The 
water is sweet, but still. A week ago I put six ^jld fish 
in it, and gave them bread and worms for food. In five 
days the whole of the fish were dead. Will fish live in 
rain-water, and, it so, what steps should I adopt to keep 
them alive ? If I planted Water-Lilies would they be good 
for the flsh ?— J. Gilbert. 


1313. — Mealy-bug and red-epider In a green¬ 
house.— I shall be glad if someone oould tell me the best 
way to get rid of the mealy-bug In my greenhouse ? The 
said bug Is Just appearing amongst the VineJeaves. 
Isal year I had the same pest very bad ; bnt managed to 
save the Grapes by tying small linen bags round each 
bunofa. And when the Vines were pruned in the fall of 
the year, the house was cleaned out, and the Vines painted 
with lime, snlphur, and soft-soap, and all the lights aod 
doors of the greenhouse were left wide open right through 
the hard frosu 1 have also the red-spider appearing, which I 
am trying to get rid of by damping and syringing, and 
keeping the Are going, and heat up to 66 decs. What 
should I do for this last-named insect pest?—B. Prior. 

1314. — Heating a lean-to glasshouse.— My 
glass-house is a lean-to, 14 feet by 0 feet, 6 feet 0 inohea in 
front, 0 feet 6 inches back, facing east, door in south end, 
tolerably mug, having walla round it, but It will get the 
tun. 1 thought of growing Cucumbers and such things as 
will do with them. The house Is too far from the dwel¬ 


ling-boose (80 yards) to receive proper attention with a Are, 
ana ae I have ns in the house. I can have It laid on easily. 
I propose to nave a small boiler, suoh as is used for an 
incubator, but, of course, larger, dosed in a chamber with 
air outlet, and oarry from it a 1-inoh pipe along the front, 
end and hack, returning to boiler, and 1 presume that one 
ordinary burner will keep the water sufficiently heated to 
maintain the required beak This would,! I think, be 
cheaper than oil, ae gas A only 2% 8d. 

Will tUapl tm ewnw?-E. W.suu 


J315.— Treatment of a Carnation in a pot.— 
I have a very floe Carnation in a pot. The bloom is a deep 
pmk oolour, similar in shape, eto., to the Malmaison, bu 
larger if anything. I wish to know bow I am to treat i- 
when it has done blooming, which will be In a fortnight t 
Would it be better to take the cutting* and to throw that 
old plant away, or to grow it on ae it is ? It is in a 6-inoh? 
pot. Should I keep it etUI well watered, and use guano, 
and ought I to keep it in the oonservatory, or turn it out 
into the garden ? I take rather a pride in this particular 

G iant. I notice that some of the leaves by transmitted 
ght have a somewhat spotted appearance, green and 
light yellow. What is this caused by, and what oautes 
the lower leavee to turn yellow and wither?—& L. 

1316.—A gay oonservatory.— I have a small con¬ 
servatory, 12 feet by 7 feet, opening from one of my 
rooms, and I am very anxious to keep Tt full and gay with 
flowering plants at ss little oost ae possible. I am quite a 
novloe in the cultivation of flowers, and I should be glad 
of a list of suoh plants as would accomplish this for me all 
the year round if possible, and with a few hints ae to the 
treatment of the plants? As yet I have no means of arti¬ 
ficially heating the house, and hesitate to procure a small 
oil-stove, as I fear the smell would penetrate into the 
room, and this le my only means of heating. Is there any 
make of stove known whioh would be better than the 
others for this purpose? The hones is open to the south 
only, and sheltered from the east by a wall, and from the 
north by the house. I removed some Roses whioh were 
on their own roots very late in the spring, but they are 
now growing vigorously ; if I take some into the house in 
autumn will they give me early blooms ? I have tried 
Pelargoniums, but failed, as they are constantly oovered 
with aphis, and the leavee shrivel up and lose oolour. Are 
Bouvardias and Tree Carnations suitable for the green¬ 
house in question ?— Novice. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
Are given ; but readers are minted to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects* 

1317.— Perns In a ease (F. C. IF.).-Are you quite 
sure that the water used was dean? We should imagine 
that there was some sediment in it. In any oase we should 
advise you to open the oase for an hour or two every morn¬ 
ing so that the fronds of the Ferns may be co me dry, end 
thus prevent the damping. 

1318 -House-fllops forjfrult-trees, Bee (2?. B.)i 
-House-slope may be given to fruit-trees and bushes at 
an; time freely, but preferably when heavily laden with 
fruit. Dilute with soft or hard water if very strong. It 
is best given to Strawberries just before the flowers open, 
and again after they are set; bat its use must be discon¬ 
tinued before the fruit ripens. 

1319. — Ants In a Cucumber-frame (A. R. 8 \ 
—There is no method thas we know of that will keep ante 
out of the frames if they have a liking to go there. Guano, 
sulphur, or pounded ohalk, scattered in their rune, will, 
however, generally dislodge them. If very numerous and 
troublesome trap them with saucers, in whioh a little 
treacle has been smeared on the inside. 

1320. -Constructing a plant pit (C. P. A.\— 

Fuchsia* may be kept, but Pelargoniums own not well be 
preserved through a winter like the lsat one was in a pit 
without some artificial heat in it. A 9-1 noh briok fine along 
the front would be the cheapest, and make all safe. The 
pit might be 6 feet 6 lnohee wide, 3 feet 6 lnohee high at 
baok, and 2 feet high at the front. The walls to be of 9 inoh 
brickwork. 

1321. — Filberts and Nut-trees (B. R. M.).- Nate 
and Filberts may be propagated from layer* and seeds. The 
ohlef thing to attend to in their management after the 
trees are established is their pruning, and you oannot do 
better than take a well-managed Gooeeberry-bush as a 
model, only, of oouree, .the former will he many times 
larger. ▲ low, wide, spreading bush, producing abund¬ 
ance of short, stubby, fruitful spray la the thing moat 
desired. 

1322. —Unfruitful wall-trees (IF. T. IF.).—We 
should expeot in this case that the roots of the tress have 
penetrated too deeply Into the earth, as we oannot believe 
that when the roots are near the surface healthy fruit-trees 
of good kinds will, year after year, fall tn produce blossoms 
The remedy we should suggest would he to lift the roots, 
doing the work at the end of the next Ootober. Keep the 
trees dean and free from inaeota, and the shoots should be 
trained in thinly, and he well exposed to the sun. 

1323. —Poultry manure (Jf. PA—This manure may 
be spread over the soil and be dng into it as fast as it is made, 
or it may he mixed with refuse soli heaps, and he permitted 
to lie until somewhat sweetened. It is not good materiel 
to make liquid-manure with. The best way to gather it is 
to ocver the floor of the fowl-house with sifted ashes, and 
then rake off the droppings quite every other day. In this 
way the floor is kept dean, and the manure Is eerily 
removed. Mixed with ashes it soon dries and works 
freely. 

1324. — Gardening for profit (A. A. B.\— Yes, 
there is still a demand in many placet for Pelargoniums 
and other bedding plants, and these would fall in with 
Cucumbers better than most other plants, but a ookl pit 
or frame would he required to shelter the plants in when 
the house was required for Cucumbers, say in March. 
During the spring soft-wooded plants might be propagated 
and helped on in the Cucumber bouse, only they must not 
stay in it too long, and nothing infested with Insects must 
at any time he allowed therein. 

1325. — Watering & Vine-border {Aphit, Gron- 
t Hite, Jersey).—Tne water given to an outside Vine-border, 
the Vines in which are just ooiouring their fruit, must 
entirely depend upon the weather. If it Is hot aod dry 
the soil should reoeive enough water at all times to keep 
it quite moist, but after the Grapes are coloured ae they 
are wanted to hang for some time lees water will be needed, 
hut it would he ruinous to let it become quite dry. As 
the Vinee are heavily cropped they will take a good deal 
of moisture with advantage, and it would be a good plan, 
if the weather Is dry and hot with you, to give a thorough 
soaking of water now, and this should carry them on for 
two or three weeks, when more may be given. Air should 
certainly be left on the boose at night as well as by day. 


1328.—J aamina for winter-flowering (B. c. j.% 
—We presume that you refer to the Jaeminum Sambao a 
plant which demands the accommodation of a warm-house. 
The plants should be potted in April Into a nioe, well- 
sanded oompost of equal parts loam aod peat, keeping 
them near the glass throughout the summer, admitting 
air in hot weather, and maintaining the atmosphere In a 
moist oonditlon. Towards the latter end of the summer 
admit a more free circulation of air in order to well ripen 
the wood, and winter the plants in a temperature of 
65 dege. to 60 dsgs. 

1327. — Good donblw-flowerwd Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium* (A A).—The following kinds are all 
excellent: Robert Owen (rosy-red), Princess of Wales 
(purple shaded), La France (lilac, fine flower), Souvenir do 
Charles Turner (deer»-pink aod maroon, one of the very 
beet), H. OanneU (deep rosy-eoariet), Murillo (dark- 
otlmson). Cuvier (light-magento). Alioe Crouses (deep- 
magenta), Louis Thibaut (deep-red), Jeanne d'Arc (white, 
suffused with light-lavender), Abel Carriers (soft-magenta 
and maroon), Furetin J. Von Hohenzollern (dark-scarlet), 
A. F. Barron (lilac-rose). 

1 32S — Bouquets for show (B. S. F.).— If they an 
to be made up m a natural infoimil style then but few 
directions oan be given, as the taste of the operator in the 
selection and arrangement of the flower* most guide him 
in forming them into a bouquet. For a formally-armnged 
bouquet, suoh as is usually seen in florist’s shops, the 
flowers have all to be wired on to artlfloial stems, uring for 
this purpose flexible strips of some kind, either single, ae in 
the oase of large blooms, or several together when small. 
Each flower !* wired up with appropriate foliage. Maiden¬ 
hair Fern being very muoh employed. 

1320.— Manuring Vines (Fifis).—Speaking gener¬ 
ally, manuro alone win not make Vines bear well. In fact 
it, if supplied injudiciously, act* the other way. Vines 
growing in the poorest soil generally show plenty of fruit. 
The advantage of manuring is to give the fruit riz). Of 
course, if Vines have been over-cropped In previous 
years, then manure may be necessary to restore the vital 
powers. Blood, under some conditions, is no doubt a good 
thing to use, and it may be applied to outside borders in 
limited quantities at any time. Tnomson’s Vine manure 
Is very excellent, and we think nothing better oan be used. 
Apply according to directions sold with it. 

1330— Renovating Gardenias (Cape Jasmine). 
—The beet way we chink when Gardenias have got into 
had health Is to plaoe them In a genial, warm, moist 
atmosphere, keeping the soil just moist only until fresh 
growth is made. Then, having allowed the soil to dry oat, 
turn each plant out of it*pot, shake away ae muoh of the 
old mould as possible, and repot into ae small a pot ae the 
root* oan be crammed into, using fine, sandy peat, and 
giving good drainage. Water carefully, and when the 
plants have fflled their pots with roots, and are growing 
well, shift on into the next sised pot. Be sure and pay 
•triot attention to keeping .them free from insect pests, 
eepeolally meal;-bug. 

1331. — Forms of Myrtle (Myrtua), dto. (R CA 
—Tee; there are two forms of this—the narrow, or smsll- 
leaved, and the broad-leaved. We prefer the latter. These 
plant*, having aromaiio foliage, are very good for mixing 
with out flowers. The same soil and treatment you have 
given to the Abut lion* will answer well; but they do not 
need potting more then oooe a yesr at the utmost, and the 
only pruning needed is to pinch in the young shoots when 
about 3 lnohee longio the spring, especially the very strong 
ones, so as to keep the plant* compact aod bushy. Young 
ride-shools, taken off wbea 3 lnohee long in summer, and 
inserted in very sandy soil, will root easily under a bell- 
glass, or in a olose frame or box, oovered with glass, and 
shaded from the hot sun. Six or eight cutting* mny he 
put in a 3 inch pot. 

1332. —Oattleya Warnerl (J. B.) —A very nioe 
flower of this beautiful plane, whioh first became known 
about thirty years ego, when it flowered for the first time 
tn this oonntry, and for a few years we used to tee various 
forme of it about; but during the past few seasons one 
seldom see* it, the cry being that It is shy flowering; but 
this if a ridiculous statement to make about uochlng at all, 
for I saw recently in a gentleman’s garden In Cheshire, 
grand sped mens blooming profusely, and a* fine ae any C. 
Mosaics, so that I oannot understand what this fine plant 
has really been neglected for. It corns* from a warm part 
of Brasil, and it likes an abundance of air and light, and It 
requires a plentiful supply of water; hut this must para 
•way quioklv. like all Cattleyas, this species must have 
a warm, mob* atmosphere during the growing seaso n.— 
M. & 

1333 — Masdev&UUt Schllml (J. Jacobs).—This is 
the name of the flower sent. It is a native of the moun¬ 
tains of Venezuela, and a'eo of New Granada. In the 
former It usually grows at about 6,000 feet elevation; In 
the latter it is found up to 10,000 feet or more, so that it 
must be grown In the oooleet bouse In this oonntry. The 
plants shown by Mr. Cypher at the last Temple exhibition 
were quite wonderful for their exceptionally dense spikes 
of bloom. The prevailing oolour of the sepals is yellow 
and brownish-purple, with the tails golden-yellow. Your 
flowers are rather dull coloured; hut perhaps they will 
oome brighter as the plant gains strength. It Is a plant 
that was first introduoed in a living state about ten yean 
since by Mr. Sander, of St. Albans; hut, if I mistake not, 
Sohltm first found it nearly fifty yean ago, whilst collect¬ 
ing for Mr. Linden, of Brussels.—M. B. 


1334.—aider-flower wine (A. F. Elves ).—Whisk 
two Whites of eggs in 2 gallons of water, and put to this 
5 lb. good loaf-sugar. Boil and skim it well. Put to the 
boiling liquid 2* lb. beet chopped raisins, and 2 quarts of 
Elder-flowerR Infuse these, hut do not boil them. When 
cool, put half a quarter of a pint of yeast to the liquid, 
stirring it up welL Next day put in the juioe of t wa 
Lemons, aod the thin rind. Let it ferment in the open 
vessel for three days. Stir the whole well in the tul. or pan, 
and throw a blanket over the vessel (whioh is proper In 
making all wines). 8t!r the ingredients occasionally, and 
in three days strain off the liquor into a oask. Keep the 
oaek full, and when the second fermentation has cessed 
add for every gallon } pint of brandy. Bung the cask up 
very closely, covering the bong with clay, and when Urn n, 
whioh will be In from six weeks to two months’ time, ra.'k 
it oarefullv off, and after a time raok it off again if not 
quite bright. 
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1886 .—Culture of Tarragon (F. o. r.i—Thit 

always does bast on a sweet, healthy, and well pulverised 
n»U, and it should be planted In April. By polling the young 
snoots apart, with a bit of underground root attached to 
each portion, and dibbling them in 1 foot apart eaoh way, 
the ground will get filled by autumn, when the stems 
should be out off, when ripe anddeoaylng, on the approach 
of frost. Tbe buds should then be dressed with decayed 
stable-dung or half-deoayed leaf-mould, about 8 inches 
deep, in order to secure the roots from the winter frost. 
If this is not done, it is sometimes killed. By having a 
spot planted in various aspects il may be procured in 
succession, and very good and young for the greater part 
of the season. A hand-glass placed over some on a south 
border in the early part of the year will start it into early 
growth. It is liable to canker on wet, cold, shaded ground, 
and to be attacked by mildew both at root and bronoh on 
shallow, hot soils. 


HAMB8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any oommunuations respecting plants or f i s to 
•snt to mum should always weoompwny the parse!, w h i ch 
should be addressed to the Ennoa of Qaadhuxh Illuo- 
toatrd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand* London* W.Q. 

Names of plants.— C. H.— 1, Nephrodium molle 
oorymbiferum; 2, Apparently Onyohium luoldum.— 
Mrs. Peroivai. —Probably Oordyllne (Draoena) ans- 

tralia. - G. T. G. F. — Cannot name from such 

poor specimens.-if. C.—We shall be happy to name 

anything we can for you; but, unfortunately, the present 

specimen got mislaid.-C. H. C. —1, Onoidinm flexuo- 

sum; 2, Clrrbea virldi-purpureo. -C. Root*.— An 

Epaoris; but oannot say which one from the stale speci¬ 
men sent.- Jao. Manchester.—We do not name Roses. 

- Box without Name or Address.—Hemerooallis fulva. 

— Zulu.— Send better specimens.- Herbert Hall.— 

land 2, Spiraa Arunous.- E. B.—k form of common 

Broom (Cytlsua scoparius). -*0. K.* Frensham.— 

1 Cob»a ecandens; 2, Polyetlohum aouleatum ; 8, Lastrsa 

dilatata.- Naim.— The Pelargonium-flowers sent had 

all fallen to pieces, and we do not undertake to name 
garden varieties of this plant. The Carnation sent is 
not worth naming. It is apparently a seedling of a very 

poor strain Indeed. - Curfew Bell. — Ornlthogalum 

nutans.- Erdington. - Lychnis diotca ft-pi.- Miss 

TurrcU. —Symphorioarpus rooemosus.- A. B. - Clematis 

florid*.- A . O. Dell.—Spire* pranifoli*.- J. H. C.— 

I, Selsginell* japonic*; 2, Begonia species. Send better 

specimen ; 3, Ophiopogon Jaburan aureo-varlegatus.- 

Silly Suffolk.—I, Campanula fragille apparently; but 
specimen a very poor one; 2, Onaphalium lanatum.- 

J. //. If.—1, Begonia maculate; 2, Pteris iongifolia; 

3, Ejonvmus japooious aureo-variegatus; 4, Euonymus 
Jspuni-us var. argenteua; 5, A^sohy nan thus ooootnea; 
0, Davallia conariensis.- Georoe Stanioorth. —Cam¬ 
panula pertlcifolia alba.- Whitigh.— Iris Pseud-aoorus. 

-Paniy.-Ualva mosohata.- Mayfield.—Wo oannot 

name a plant accurately from a single leaf.- Colonel 

JL W. Stone.— Veratrum nigrum.- G. Honey.— LycbniM 

vesperiln*. Yellow flower, Thallotrum species. Speci¬ 
mens should be numbered. 

Names of fruit and vegetable*.— J. S.— We 
do not name Peso. This can be only done accurately where 
there are means of comparison with growing orops. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we oannot unde r- 
take to forward Utters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

W. E. S. and J. E. T.— Apply to If smuts. R.Cannel! k Son, 

Swanley, Kent.- J. H. C.— Dahlias are often affected in 

their growth in this manner. Enoourage them to grow as 
much as possible by giving weak liquid-manure,and frequent 
eyvinglngs over-bead. Change the ground another season. 

-.9unduri.—We know of no book on the subject named. 

- C. W. Smith.— We should advise you to apply to the 

makers of tbe mowing-maohlne.- J. W. M.— You do not 

give your name and address, and you write three aueries 
on a post card. Please give name and address, and write 
the queries on separate pieces of paper, and they will be 
duly attended to. This nos often been stated in Oardbk- 

nta.-If. Sealy Fisher.— Very pretty forma of Aquilegias. 

We should be glad to receive anything you may have to 

write about these plants.- Ignoramus. —The8trawberries 

sent looked like poor specimens of tbe Bioton Pine. The 
sorts you planted would not, if true, sport as described. 
Apply to the person you procured them of, and he might 
throw some light on the matter. Tbe etook was most 

probably mixed in layering.- A. B. G.— Apply to Mr. 

fc. Hobday, Cavendlsh-park Nursery, Rook Road, Cam¬ 
bridge.— -Silly Suffolk.— Put in the outtlngs of Irish Ivy 

In September or October in a shady border.- Erica.— 

Apply to Meaera. Hugh Low A Co., Clapton, London, N. 
——Constant Header.—Apply one of the advertised weed¬ 
killers, or dram with tail In dry weather.- U. D. 8.— 

Has the Beech-tree in question been grafted with the two 
kinds? If not, the explanation as given by Loudon la 
most probably the correct one.- E. Beever.— The com¬ 

mon Broom is beet propagated by seed, which oan be 

purchased through any seedsman.- Otto W. Pruntz. — 

iris Oatesl. Apply to C. G. Van Tubergen, Haarlem, 

Holland.- Dahlia.— The Crystal Palaoe Dahlia Show Is 

ou September 4th, and that at the Westminster Aquarium, 

hept, 9th and 10th.- J. C. T.— Do you wish to know 

the names of some good large-flowering "Geraniums ” 
(Pelargoniums) and Zonal*, as well as the Ivy-leaved kinds? 

Your query does not state this.- Heron.— If persistent 

weeding has no effect on the lawn, the only thing to do 
will be to relay it. If you know of a really competent 
gardener in the neighbourhood it would be well to ask 

him to look at it, and give an opinion.- N. Jones.—By 

a 1 means send in the photograph of the Cucumber-boose. 

- A. M. G. Woodside, Colton, Co. Louth.— 1 The Madeira 

Vine 'Bouselngaultia basselioioes) is a half-hardy plant. 

well suited for dry banks.- T. E. Owen.—" Gumming " 

in Cucumbers is frequently caused by using oold water 
for watering, or from a cold and damp atmosphere. 

Avoid these two evils, and report results.- A. it—The 

best way will be to purchase young plants of the Clematis. 
They are oheap enough “— * *”* “ w — ,J — 

)ou would have a great 
the aid cf a tingle hot-* 



least two pipes on either tide of the greenhouse.— -T. 8- 
—Gather the ripe Tomatoes, and pull up and bum the 

badly diseased plants at onoe.- E. O. B .—Tbe Mande- 

villa la evidently covered with red-spider. Syringe it freely 

twice a day, and give plenty of water to the roots.- 

If. If.— 1 The Dahlia evidently requires liberal feeding with 
manure-water, and look sharp after the attaoks of earwigs. 

- E. F. Smith.— Not an unusual freak with the flowers 

of the single Dahlia. 


Catalogues received.—General Plant Catalogue. 

United Btatee Nurseries, Hextable, Swanley, Kent.- 

Dutch and Cape Bulbs and Plants. Messrs. Roozen 

Brothers, Ovsrreen, near Haarlem, Holland.- Bulbous 

Hosts. George Phlppen, 108, Brood-street, Reading. 


BIRDS. 


QUERIES. 

1836. — Insects in an aviary.— 1 have a large aviary, 
and it is full of inseots (red mite). It is Impossible to 
reach or get at all the woodwork. Will someone kindly 
tell me how to get rid of tbem?-M. S. 

1837. — Rearing skylarks.— Win someone kindly 

C ve me some hints regarding tbe rearing of skylarks? I 
kve had a nest of young ones for two months, and I gave 
them bread and milk and eggs till they oould feed them¬ 
selves. Now I give them bread and milk and bruised 
Hemp-seed. They have also fresh water every day, and 
plenty of sand and fresh air. They sre only about half 
the else skylarks should be, and do not seem to be thriving. 
They are not yet properly feathered, and have no tails. 
What should I do with them now, and am I giving them 
the right food and treatment?— Skylark. 


REPLIES. 

1206.— Zebra finches, etc.— These birds 
do best in a spacious cage or aviary. Tbe proper 
nest-box should be formed out of a large cigar- 
box ; half the lid being oat off, the other half 
tacked down, and the box hung np perpendicu¬ 
larly, part of the box should be nlled up with 
hay and plenty of nesting material supplied for 
the birds to form their nest on the top of the 
hay. It is usual for both sexes of all these 
small foreign finches to sleep in the nest, and 
although it frequently causes the loss of eggs, 
there is no means known of preventing it. in 
all probability the eggs have been kicked down 
amongst the material of the nest. A short time 
since three young zebra finches left a nest in my 
aviary, and on turning out the box I found 
amongst the nesting material seven or eight eggs, 
laid at various times and lost by the parents. 
Bengalees and cut-tbroats are two of the easiest 
foreign birds to breed; bat if you wish for 
success, it is best never to keep more than one 
pair in tbe same oage, as they will all go to 
roost in one nest, and the eggs may get scattered 
or the young trampled to death. The best sand 
to use is that which comes fresh from the sea¬ 
shore ; cuttle-fish is a necessity. The zebra 
finch breeds at any time throughout the year. 
I had a young cock bird ont of the nest on 
Christmas Day. An easy bird to breed and a 

§ rand singer is the grey singing finoh. The 
iamond finoh is considered easy to breed; it is 
very beautiful, but it is a poor singer.—A. G. 
Butler. 

987.— Canaries breaking their eggs. 

—If the birds break their eggs after sitting 
ten days it is dear that the eggs are not fertile. 
Experiences of this kind are only too common 
this year, owing to the nine months of winter 
which we have had to put up with. The eggs 
of canaries, and even of British birds, have been 
either not fertilised at all or imperfectly so. I 
put up five pairs of canaries, a canary and linnet, 
and a canary and goldfinch. No mules have 
resulted, and from twdve nests of oanaries I 
have only reared five birds, but very strong 
ones. Matters will probably improve now, as 
my thirteenth nest contains four birds. Almost 
everyone has the same tale to tell this year. One 
man I heard of had reared two birds from nine 
nests. One of my bullfinches nested in the aviary, 
hatohed one bird, and after two days suffocated 
it. On the other hand, foreign finches have done 
better. One or two have died through neglect¬ 
ing to eat shell-making material. I lost my hen 
grey singing finch and silver-bill from this cause, 
but a week ago three zebra finches left the nest, 
though I was not sore that the parents were 
aotnally nesting.—A. G. Butler. 

1206.—Java sparrows.—Yes. the white and pled 
varieties a«e not difficult to breed in canary breeding- 
cages, and may be treated in much the same way ae 
canaries. If the hen does not make a good nest, assistance 
may be given, egg food being supplied from about the 
twelfth day after the egge are laid.—A. G. Botlbr. 

Breeding Qouldlan finches.— Referring 
i to the note on “ Breeding birds in aviaries,” by 


“A. G. Batter,” in Gardening, June 20tb, 
age 217, I think if you succeed in breeding 
ouldian finches I shall be duly mortified, 
having tried to do so myself for several years 
past without success. No one, I believe, has 
vet done so in this country, but broods have 
been reared on the Continent. I am doubtful 
as to your notion of dealing with these as hardy 
birds. You muBt recollect they are from the 
north of Queensland, where it can never be very 
cool, nor cool at all, and my birds in winter are 
much given to sit as near the stove as possible. 
Their most frequent ailment is egg-binding, and 
my remedy for this is toasting in a small cage, 
or, on reflection, I think "baking” would Be 
more correct. Mine build in small boxes, using 
Grass only. The oock takes np more than he 
can carry, and drops some of it outside. The 
eggs were often thin-shelled, or, if sufficiently 
cased, were often barren. In a few cases the 

O bird was half developed, bnt actual 
ng was never completed. The parents 
(both) sat, in some cases, steadily. My birds 
eat Millet, white and sprig Canary, Grass-seed, 
Chickweed, and nothing else. All my attempts 
to 8apply insect or animal food failed. I give 
them an egg-shell from the breakfast-table, and 
they bite off their need of lime. There was a 
queer story in the Field about the traps for them 
being baited with burnt meat—kangaroo, per¬ 
haps. However, I found that they took no 
notice of my beef and mutton.— Thus. Turner. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


QUERY. 

1888.—Fowls for profit.—I Shall be glad to know 
which pure breed of fowls to keep (as I intend starting a 
new yard) for profit? Good winter layers preferred ; but 
roust be hardy. Good sitters no object, as incubators are 
used. Pullets wanted by Christmas.— Dinah. 

REPLY. 

919.— Chickens and old fowls.— If 
you wish to raise some really good birds, yon 
will put the old hen in the run as soon aB her 
chickens leave her, and permit the latter to ran 
about all the summer. In the autumn the old 
birds should be carefully weeded out and sold, 
and the young pullets will then be ready to take 
their places. To turn them in now will be to 
spoil their growth and probably lead to a bird 
or two being killed.— Doultino. 


“ Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 6d .; post free, 8 d. 

“The Garden" Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parte. Jn this 
form the coloured pious are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly 
volumes. Price Is. 6 d. ; post free. Is. 9 d. Complete set of 
volumes of The Qardkk from its commencement to end of 
1890 thirty eight vole., price, cloth, Jt'IS 4». 

"Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 
ioumal m published in neatly bound Monthly Paris, in 
which form it is most suitable fur reference prevu/us to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price 6 d .; post free, ad. 

"Hardy Flowers." — Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species* 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, die. 
Fourth and Popular Edition, 1*.; post free. Is. 3d. 

"The Garden Annual" for 1891.— Contains 
Alphabetical Lists qf all Branches of the Horticultural 
Trade corrected up to November 10 last. The. Lists of 
Gardens and Country Seats (containing oyer 9,000) have 
been veiy carefully and extensively revised, and are 
admitted to be the most complete ever published. Pries 
Is.; by post, Is. 3d. 

London: 37. Southamnton-street Strand. W.C. 


CHOICE PLANTS OHEAP. 

IV Primulas, excellent strain.1 £ 

It „ new. large crimson.* 0 

IS Tree Carnations, best named.. •• 4 B 

5 „ „ ,, .. .. .. •• .. 1 B 

6 Marguerite Feu d’Or, immense yellow .. .. .. | 9 

IS Tuberous Begonias, mixed, from 5-lnoh flowers .. 2 J 
IS „ .. white, 2s. 6d.; orange, Ss. 6d.: doable 4 6 

12 Cinerarias, large flowering, extra .IS 

Free for cask with order. 

CRAN E A CURKE, Hillside Nursery. March. Combs. 
mWO GRAND NOVELTIES. — A pure-white 

A bedding Clematis and tbe Fern which has lately received 
so many of the highest awards and proofs of admiration. 
CLEMATIS, SMITH'S SNOW-WHITE JAOKMANL—The 
flowers are paper-white, about the same size as those of the 
old purple Jackmani, but produced in even greater profusion. 
It Is unrivalled for beds, and also for climbing. Ready 
August, 7s. «d. each. PTERIS TREMULA SMITHIAN A,— 
This is a very valuable and distinot Fern; no oolleotion should 
be without it. Illustration and description free. Se. to 10s. 8d- 
eaoh. We now have a fine lot of tbe best varieties of 
Clematis ready for planting out, also bedding plants, and 
ahall be pleased to send particulars, —RICH ARD SMITH 4 
GO.. Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Wpi-pester._ 


flARNAT 
vf finest doi 


TIONS.—Extra strong plants, from 
finest doable sarto. varftaii C3 lours, per dozen, la. 6d. 
free.—C. SHILLING,r ^ -*- 
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CARNATIONS FOR POT CULTURE. 

By many amateurs it is thought that the culti¬ 
vation of Carnations in pots is a somewhat diffi¬ 
cult business, they being under the impression 
that the plants bloom only in winter, when to 
ensure a display of flowers, a heated greenhouse 
has necessarily to be forthcoming. Such, how¬ 
ever, is not the case, for when properly managed 
the majority of Carnations that are amenable to 
pot culture will bloom much more freely during 
the summer months than at any other period, 
and for that reason are invaluable for the em¬ 
bellishment of unheated greenhouses and con¬ 
servatories, Neither ia the culture of Carna¬ 
tions in pots a very intricate matter, inasmuch 
as they will thrive and bloom under much the 
same treatment as is usually accorded ordinary 
greenhouse plants. Before dealing with the 
treatment of these charming plants, however, I 
will briefly refer to the 
Best varieties that are suitable for the pur¬ 
pose named. This is important, because the 
varieties of Carnations now recommended for 
growing in pots are so numerous that it is a 
difficult matter for the average amateur to pick 
out, say, a dozen good kinds. Many of the 
varieties, too, are, in my opinion, scarcely 
worthy of a place in an amateur’s greenhouse, 
where, as a rule, space is somewhat limited. 
However, from experience I can safely recom¬ 
mend the following kinds, and if treated as ad¬ 
vised below they will not fail to give satisfac¬ 
tion. The well-known Souvenir de laMalmaison, 
with its delicate pink blossoms, is a great 
favourite with some, but I have by no means 
found it a free bloomer. The flowers, too, are 
large, and often of an unwieldy size. As a 
substitute for this I should advise the growth 
of Miss Joliffe, one of the best pot Carnations in 
cultivation. The plant has a dwarf, compact 
habit, and the flowers, which are of a pretty 
salmon-pink colour, are very freely produced. 
As a scarlet A. Alegatifere is well worth grow¬ 
ing, and the same may he said of Winter Cheer, 
a comparatively new kind, and exceedingly 
useful for winter flowering. Among the yellows 
the well known Pride of Pensbnrst can still hold 
ita own, and the beautiful yellow self, Germania, 
may with advantage he grown in pots, although 
strictly a border variety. Other good kinds 
are Mile. Carle (pure-white), Vulcan (red), 
Andalusia (sulphur-yellow), Mrs. Llewellyn 
<rose-cerise), Mme. Alegati&re (pink), and 
Crimson King, a variety that is much grown 
for market. As regards general 
Cultural details, these are few, and can he 
easily borne in mind. As has been said, a heated 
greenhouse is essential if the plants are required 
in bloom during the winter months, and at that 
period rather a dry atmosphere is advantageous 
to them—in short, Carnations flower best when 
kept in a warm, dry, and airy position from 
November until March. Watering should be 
carefully performed during the winter, taking 
care not to sodden the soil or keep it too dry. 
When the plants are wanted, as would he the 
case where no heat is forthcoming, for spring 
and summer blooming principally, then little or 
no water would he required in winter, merely 
preventing the plants shrivelling from i>ant of 
Piping i&A sti niznei^hoj4pvpi \ 9 >undaagc pf 


water must be given, or the plants will in all 
probability suffer in consequence. 

Propagation may be effected by layering or 
cuttings, the present being a very good time 
for carrying out either. The former may he ac¬ 
complished by plunging the pots, and thus 
bringing the shoots that are to he layered 
nearer the soil. Make an upward incision on the 
under side of the shoot, about 6 inches from the 
tip, and peg it into the soil. If watered occa¬ 
sionally shoots layered thus will be rooted in a 
few weeks, when they may be separated from 
the parent plants and put in small pots singly 
and grown on in a cold frame. Cuttings in¬ 
serted now in sandy soil under a handlight, 
bell-glass, or in a cold frame will soon root if 
kept close and shaded. When well rooted give 
more air, and eventually pat in pots, so that the 
plants may become well established 
the winter. Cuttings may also he in¬ 
serted in spring, a heated frame or propagator 
being essential at that period, but young plants 
obtained thus will bloom the following winter if 
potted on in a compost of fibry loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand, and stood in ashes in a sunny posi¬ 
tion outdoors during the summer months. 

C. 


FERNS. 

GOLD AND SILVER CHEILANTHES. 
These Cheilanthes are very interesting and 
pretty Ferns, some of the species being adapted 
for a cool-house and some for the stove fernery. 
They are plants that do not require watering 
overhead with the syringe—in fact, they thrive 
much better without it; hut they do like a good 
supply to their roots ; but it must pass away 
quickly, therefore drain the pots well and cover 
the drainage with a good layer of Sphagnum 
Moss, which will keep alive and in good condi¬ 
tion until the plant requires another pot; but 
do not use wood-Moss, Decause it soon rots. If 
a person is unacquainted with this fact, mischief 
is soon done. The soil should he nearly half-and- 
half peat and loam, the former not black and 
hard, hut good brown peat, with some fibre in 
it; and the latter should he of a light, turfy 
nature. To this should he added enough sharp 
sand to make the whole feel gritty. It may be 
either silver-sand, road-sand, or river-sand. I 
make no conditions, saving that it is to he sharp, 
because I know fall well that some silver-sand 
is little better than mud after two or three times 
wetting. The Cheilanthes should he potted 
firmly, but not so hard as it is necessary to pot 
a hard-wooded Heath, hut still firmly. I like 
firm potting for anything hut soft-wooded plants. 
Keep them shaded, and water at the roots freely, 
and all will be well. It will be well to mention 
here that the plants included in the genus 
Cheilanthes belong to the section Alenritopteris, 
although this sectional name is frequently 
used also as a generic one. 

C. a roe nt ea.— This little gem oomes from 
Kamschatka, in Asiatic Russia, and I used to 
wonder, when a hoy, how or why this plant was 
confined to that dreary land ; hut, more re¬ 
cently, I have had specimens of the same plant 
from other parts. One which I have, and value 
very much, w*? £pllected by thp late Mr. Johq 


Veitch in Japan. It is a dwarf plant, with 
black and very dark-brown stems, ana the fronds 
are tripartite and triangular in outline, varying 
from 2 inches to 6 inches in length. The upper 
side is bright, dark-green ; beneath they are 
wholly clothed with a white powder, saving the 
marginal line of sori, which, when ripe, are black. 
No more beautiful little plant can he grown. 
It requires a very small pot, must he kept 
shaded and in a cool-house. 

0. chrysophylla. —This plant is, by some, 
thought to run from the preceding into the form 
which obtains this name; but the form of this 
plant, which I have received from Darjeeling, 
has not led me to draw these conclusions, for I 
look upon it as a very distinct Fern. The fronds 
are bipinnatifid with some five or six pairs of 
pinnse, which are deeply lohed, dark-green above, 
thickly covered with a golden-yellow farinose 
powder beneath, with a marginal hand of 
blackish sori. 

C. farinosa, a very fine Fern, prowing from 
one to two feet in height; but in the latter 
state the stems are much elongated, which 
weakens and detracts from their beauty, and I 
much prefer them from nine inches to a foot in 
height, the fertile frond being narrower and 
more ereot than the sterile one, which, with a 
greater breadth, appears to take a more prostrate 
habit. They are somewhat triangular in outline, 
the pinnnles being deeply lobed, the stems are 
dark, shining-brown or black, the upper aide 
smooth and dark-green, whilst the under side 
is thickly clothed with a pure-white farinose 
powder, the marginal sori being black, which 
affords a pretty contrast. The plant appears to 
be widely distributed over the East Indies. 

C. pulveracka.— This plant is found in the 
Western Hemisphere, flourishing in the moun¬ 
tains of Mexico. It resembles the last-named 
plant very much in growth, but appears to me 
to always he finer and more delicate in texture. 
The upper sides of the fronds in this plant are 
covered with a white powder, through which 
the green colour is seen, and below they are 
densely covered with a white farinose powder. 
That on the upper side may he brushed off, but 
not so that on the underside. It is a temperate 
or cool-house Fern. The above four plants are 
gems, and they should not be absent from any 
amateur’s collection of choice Ferns. J. J. 


1274.— Treatment of Feme.— Nearly all 
Ferns are better for an annual repotting. Even 
if they are intended for small pot-work, they 
make better plants if the balls are reduced a 
little and placed in fresh soil in March or April. 
Loam and leaf-mould, with some sharp sand or 
charcoal, broken fine, will snit pretty well all 
greenhouse Ferns. Good drainage is very im¬ 
portant, as the plants will require a good deal 
of water. When Ferns show signs of failing 
health the cause may generally be found at the 
roots. Usually, when in this condition, the soil 
has been soured by too much water, accentuated, 
perhaps, by had drainage. The remedy is to 
shake away all the old, soar soil, and replace the 
plants in well-drained pots in a sweet, fresh 
compost.—E. H. 

-About once a year is quite often enough 

to repot, exoept in the case of young plants 
being grown on quickly, when they are shifted 
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on aa fast as possible. The right time is in the 
spring, just as the new growth is commencing, 
or about to commence. Ferns “ fail ” from 
several causes—as often from want of, or too 
much, water as from any other cause, the latter 
especially inducing a sour state of the soil, and 
then ill-health ensues. Large plants may be 
pot-bound and starving for want of more root 
room, the right thing in this case being, of course, 
to shift them into larger-sized pots. Maiden¬ 
hairs and others with creeping root-stocks also 
in time become overgrown, and should then be 
shaken out and pulled to pieces, these being 
potted singly in small pots, started in a close, 
moist warmth, and then grown on again as 
before.—B. C. R. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

The days are rapidly shortening, and in large houses, 
where the roof is given up to olimbing plants, if there are 
specimen Camellias or other plants growing in the borders, 
it will soon be necessary to overhaul the climbers to thin 
out a little of the growth by the removal of the shoots 
which have done flowering, or whioh are becoming too 
rampant to ensure the proper ripening of the shoots of the 

S lants in the borders. Encouragement also must be given 
> those plants intended for winter-flowering. Tropsolum 
Fireball, if permitted to grow freely now, will make a 
brilliant show through the autumn and winter. Planted 
out Fuchsias and Heliotropes, shortened back now, will 
make new growth that will produce a serviceable lot of 
blossoms later in the season. When Fuchsias are used as 
rafter or pillar ornaments, it is sometimes important to 
get a late autumn bloom, and if a portion of the long 
shoots are shortened back now this effeot may be secured. 
Specimen hard-wooded plants, standing on coal-ash beds in 
the open air, will require careful attention in watering; 
pusing showers will not suffice for them alone. Disbud 
Chrysanthemums, and get the plants into training to avoid 
damage from strong winds. Syringe or sprinkle the plants 
over daily in addition to giving the neoessary water at 
the roots. Lock well after earwigs and other insect pests. 
The former should be captured by placing flower-pote, 
with Moss inside, on stakes among the plants. The plants 
must be opened out as they grow, so that the air can 
oiroulate freely among them. Sufficient water must be 
given to keep the roots healthily moist without making 
the soil close and sour; but this latter oondition wifi 
hardly arise if the compost was sufficiently turfy, and the 
draining of the pots properly done. Genistas, soft-wooded 
Heaths, Epacrises, Coronlllas, and other winter-flowering 
stuff should stand thinly in an open situation on a bed 
of coal-ashes. The long shoots of Genistas should be 
shortened back to make the plants bushy, especially 
where the plants are not required for very early blooming. 
Tree Carnations will now be placed In the flowering pots, 
unless the planting out system is adopted, when they may 
be left as they are for two or three weeks longer. Arum 
Lilies for early blooming should be repotted, using a rich 
fibrous compost of about equal parts of turfy-loam, and very 
old manure or leaf-mould, with some sharp sand added, 
unless the loam should be of a sandy nature. Perfect 
drainage is important, as the plants require liberal supplies 
of water. Repot Tea and other Roses intended for early 
forcing, and stand in an open, sunny position to harden 
the wood. Grouos of Lilies (L. Harrisi and others) are very 
effective now. The plants of L. Harrisi whioh were forced 
early should be repotted shortly. Let the eoil be turfy 
and rich, the pots well drained, and in potting scatter a 
little sharp sand around and beneath the bulbs. Get the 
early imported Roman Hyacinths potted as soon as they 
arrive, and plunge the pots in Cocoa-nut-flbre, and cover 
the surfaoe 3 inches or 4 inches deep with the same 
material. Shift on early-sown plants of Primula oboonica 
They will do beet in a cool frame. 


Plants in Pits and Frames. 

Much of the young stock will do better till the end of 
August in these cool structures than in bouses; but tbey 
must not be crowded or neglected. Fibrous - rooted 
Begonias and other soft-wooded, winter-flowering plants 
may have a little more air to harden the growth. Poin- 
settias will require careful management, especially in 
watering, to prevent the loss of the bottom leaves. Young 
plants of Euphorbia jaoqulniaaflora whioh have made a 
free growth must be exposed to the warmth and ripening 
influence of sunshine, and where these are grown in 
quantity it will be better to take them in good time to one 
of the houses, where the atmosphere is a little dryer, to 
ripen the wood ; but to have long wreaths of this beautiful 
plant for cutting in winter It will be better to plant them 
out in the stove or forcing-house in a light position ; or, 
at least, where a full share of light from this onwards oan 
be given. Bouvardias should now be in their blooming 
pots, if they are intended for early blooming. Where the 
planting out system is adopted, the plants should be lifted 
and potted in good time, so that they may get established 
before the short days come. Prick off Calceolarias as 
soon as they are large enough to handle. These do best 
in a shady position, as do also Primulas and Cinerarias for 
the present; but the young soft-wooded, winter-flowering 
stove plants must have an open situation in the sunshine, 
placing a thin shade over the pit during a few hours of 
the day. At other times the morning and afternoon sun will 
be a prime benefaotor in building up and ripening the 
growth. 

Stove. 


This house is given up now ohiefly to the specimen 
plants, and there should be no crowding anywhere. 
Inseots will he more easy to deal with in a house where 
the plants are not overcrowded. Mealy-bugs will thrive 
on the roof olimbers, Stephanotie being a plant likely 
to be infested with them. Syringing with insecticides wifi 


* In cold, or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work “ may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than it here indicated with equally good 
reeuttL — - 
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do something towards keeping them down; hut there is no 
better plan of keeping them under than the old-faehioned 
one of plying the sponge and soap and water, fortified 
with anything of a stronger nature, if desirable. Basket- 
plants should be dipped in a tub cr tank occasionally to 
make sure of the plants being properly moistened. The 
Amaryllis family will be better plunged in cold pita now, 
with the lights off in hot weather. 

Room and Window Gardening. 

The present taste in room-plants is for those of a 
lasting nature. This probably is but a development of 
the desire for something of a more permanent character in 
gardening generally, ft is true that early in the season, 
when the forced flowers come in, a rush is made for them; 
but by the time August is in something lasting is required, 
and the Parlour Palm, the India-rubber-plants, Aralias, 
Dracanae, and the graceful evergreen Asparagus plumosus, 
are fitter for the resting time than glaring flowering plants. 
Besides, now there are—or should be—plenty of flowers 
outside, and foliage plants. With these may be used pots of 
Begonias, or a specimen of Lilium Harrisi will be more 
suitable for the rooms than Fuobsias that are constantly 
dropping their buds or flowers. There are several things 
in Campanulas which make very desirable room plants In 
summer, and that may be wintered in a odd frame or 
unheated greenhouse, or even plunged in a dry, sheltered 
spot in the open air. Besides the Chimney Campanula 
(0. pyramidalis), with which most people are familiar, 
there are the dwarfer speoies of C. fragilis (white) and C. 
garganioa (pale-blue), both of whioh are easy of cultivation, 
and make very effective subjects for baskets or pots. 
Cuttings of many things will root now—better now than 
at any other season. Cuttings of all kinds of Pelargoniums 
will strike better now than at any other season. Plant 
the cuttings in sandy soil in the open, and in due lime 
roots will form, and the young plants may be placed in 
separate pots to get established before the Winter sets in. 
Ferns are general favourites everywhere, and are not 
difficult to oulilvate; but it is astonishing that among the 
many hundreds of speoies and varieties of Ferns how so 
few are grown by market growers. There are really not 
more than half-a-dozen kinds grown in quantity, and of 
these the most popular are the ootmnon Maiden-hair. 
Pberis tremula, Polypodium aureum, Pteris cretica, and 
it* crested variety ; but there is no necessity to adopt so 
limited a choioe, as many others might be grown with 
advantage ; but what I was thinking of when I oommenoed 
to write about Ferns was to recommend those who are 
fond of them to get together a collection of hardv kinds. 
They would be exceedingly interesting, and include much 
variety, and there would be no fear of losing them in 
winter from stress of weather. Of course, a collection of 
hardy Ferns would include many exotic species. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The late rains have been produotive of muoh growth, 
both among flowering plants and weeds, and have made it 
necessary to give much time to hoeing and weeding and 
the staking and tying of hardy and other plants. All 
plants whioh naturally grow in an ereot position should be 
assisted with stakes and ties to keep in that position, 
unless they are strong enough to stand alone, few of whioh 
are during a rapid growth, unless the garden is sheltered 
from strong winds. The Japanese Anemooe is one of the 
most effective late summer and autumn-flowering plants, 
and when onoe established in good soil it gives no further 
trouble for several years, or till it beginB to encroach upon 
its neighbours. It looks best in good-sized dumps or 
groups. Hardy Ferns are now in splendid oondition. 
When growing on banks or elevated rockeries they should 
have water in dry weather, and a mulch of Goooa-nut- 
fibre crold leaf-mould will be beneficial over their roots. 
Remove the long, fast-growing shoots from evergreen 
shrubs to secure symmetry of outline, especially if the 
plants oooupy oonspiouous positions. Among flowering 
shrubs Spirssa ariicfolia is now very conspicuous, and the 
Venetian Sumaoh is a good companion for it in the choice 
shrubberv. More might be done with late summer-bloom¬ 
ing shrubs. The golden blossoms of the Spanish Broom 
are very effective among dark-leaved shrubs now, and the 
Buck’s-eye-tree (Pavia macrostachya), in the form of a 
wide-spreading bush or small tree, is very effective on the 
lawn. A note should be made of these and other similar 
things now for planting in autumn when the leaves fall. 
Weedy lawns are an abomination to the well ordered mind ; 
but In making new lawnB it is exceedingly difficult to 
obtain turf free from weeds, and whoever lays down a 
new lawn should look forward to several vears of weeding, 
which is the best and surest way of getting rid of them, 
though it involves a considerable amount of labour. 
During the time the weeding operations are going on 
fertilisers should be used to encourage the Grasses to grow 
more vigorously, and keep down the weeds. The bark of 
dwarf and standard Briers now works freely, and budding 
should be got through as speedilv as possible. I should 
not recommend any stooks to be out back after this. 
Let the buds remain dormant till the spring, and they will 
then shoot more vigorously. Gather seeds of all flowering 
plants, annuals, and others, as they ripen. Cuttingsof 
the young wood getting Arm of Roses will root now under 
glass. 

Fruit Garden. 

Make new plantations of Strawberries. To obtain a good 
orop of fruit next year plant only strong, well-selected 
runners. The demand now is for large-fruited kinds, and 
some of these, to meet the fashion of the times, must be 
grown. Sir J. Paxton and President are good old kinds, 
and if to these are added British Queen, James Veitcb, 
Noble, and Victory, there will be a combination of size, 
productiveness, and flavour. Plant only in well-prepared 
land. There is no better preparation for Strawberries 
than to trench and manure the land immediately after 
Christmas. Plant with early Potatoes in February or 
March, and give a top-dressing of soot and Borne old 
manure, as soon as the Potatoes are lifted in July, 
digging or forking it in, and plant the Strawberries aa 
soon as good plants oan be obtained afterwards. Pear-trees 
on the Quinoe stock must be mulched with good manure, 
and watered oooasionally, say once a week during dry 
weather. Apples on the Paradise stock will also benefit by 
similar treatment. These Burface-rooting trees must have 
more support given than would be necessary for the deeper 
rooting Crab stock ; but, to compensate for this, there will 
be finer, handsomer fruit, and early and more continuous 
bearing. Fruit-trees generally are making more wood 


than usual this season. This is partly owing, I have no 
doubt, to the late rains. The young growth, where at all 
crowded on bush-trees and pyramids, should be thinned, 
and the gross shoots shortened back a little; but in all 
oases sufficient outlets for growing force should be left to 
act as a check upon the bursting of the baok buds that wa 
wish to form fruit-buds for next year. The summer man¬ 
agement of fruit-trees requires judgment to carry it out to 
the best advantage. This is a good season to take off 
suokers from Pine stools and get them well established 
before winter. Remove a few of the bottom-leaves, and 
pot firmly in 5-inch or 6-inoh pots, according to size, and 
plunge in gentle bottom-heat. Suooeseions that require 
more pot room Bhould have attention. Use the syringe 
freely among growing stock, especially when dosing In 
the afternoon. Do with as little shade aa possible in order 
to secure dwarf, sturdy growth. Water carefully at all 
times, so that the roots may be kept in an healthy oon< 
dition. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Finish planting late Brocooli and other Winter Greens 
without delay. Also put out Ooleworts thiokly for winter 
use. Brussels Sprouts planted now oannot be expeoted 
to attain full size; but they may oome in useful for spring 
if the land is in good heart; but on poor land they wifi 
not do mnoh. Plant Walcheren Cauliflower for autumn, 
and a few strong plants of the Autumn Giant Cauliflower 
may be planted for late use. They will oontinue turning in 
in succession, if the weather is mild, till Christmas, though 
as regards the early winter supply, Veitch’s Self-proteot- 
iog is more serviceable. Still, it is well to have a supply 
of both, as one never has too many high class vegetables. 
Keep all Peas and Beans picked off the stems as soon as 
tbey are fir, for use. This has been a good season for Peas, 
the pods being large, well filled, and of a deep-green 
colour, and if tbey are closely gathered, such varieties as 
Ne Plus Ultra, Huntingdonlan, British Queen, and others, 
will produce a seoond set of blossoms that will provide a 
nioe orop of Peas later on. Turnips sown now will be in 
good time for winter use, as very large Turnips are not so 
good as those of medium size. Veitcb e Red Globe is one 
of the best for winter supply. In earthing up Celery first 
remove all the small sucker-like growths whioh are some¬ 
times produced round the outsides of the plants, and 
scatter a little lime and soot along the trenches to keep 
down slugs. It is a good plan to run a string of matting 
round eaoh plant to keep the leaves together before apply¬ 
ing the soil. This plan will be found very useful where 
the number of hands is limited. The growth of spring 
Onions will soon be oompleted, and the necks of the 
strong-growing plants should be bent down to Increase the 
size of the bulbs. Sow Winter Spinach aod Tripoli Onions. 
Also secure a good supply of winter salading by sowing 
Brown Cos and Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuces Green- 
curled and Batavian Endives, and put out a sufficient 
number of plants from previous sowings to ensure a regular 
and full succession. Make up Mushroom-beds in the open 
air for autumn bearing. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Grapes in houses that get just enough heat to start the 
Vines a month or so before they would do so naturally will 
be approaching the ripening point by this, and directly the 
first signs of colouring appear less water should be 
given to the roots, so as to impart substance and flavour to 
the produoe. It is not necessary, in the case of the 
majority of varieties, to cut away the foliage with the 
object of exposing the bunches to the influence of the sun 
—at least, not at this season, most Grapes ripening or, 
rather, colouring better when moderately shaded by the 
foliage. The beautiful golden Musoat of Alexandria is an 
exception, certainly; but this is not by any means an ama¬ 
teur’s Grape, and needs more heat, as well as skill, than 
most small gardens afford. Later on, when the sun get low 
in the sky, it will be advisable to expose the bunohes more 
fully, whether growing in or out-of-doors, but then the 
loss of the leaves will not matter so muoh. For the present 
the large or oldest leaves should be carefully preserved, 
as these are the chief means by whioh the plant builds up 
fresh, sound tissues, and gains strength for future work. 
Secondary or sub-lateral growths ought, however, still to 
be kept pinched baok or out away altogether, as otherwise 
they will displace and rob the more important leaves. 
Where many plants—flowering ones especially—are grown 
beneath the Vines, it is a common praotice to defoliate the 
latter more or lens severely in order to admit light to the 
things below. This is a very bad practice, a far better 
plan being to dispose the rods thinly over the roof, so aa 
to allow of a spaoe between each, even when in fall leaf. 
Ferns, Mosses, and a few other subjects, such as Camellias, 
etc., do not object to the shade, whioh is indeed very 
grateful to them in bright weather, and they are, there¬ 
fore, more suitable for such houses than most flowering 
plants. Other olimbers of many kinds should be now in 
great beauty, but take oare net to let the growth become 
crowded. The common blue and white Paesion-flowen 
are capital subjects for a oool house in very smoky locali¬ 
ties, and suoceed well In this way, where they could hardly 
be expected to do muoh good outside, though in the 
suburbs or small towns there is nothing to beat them. 
The choicer kinds of Clematis, too, are well worth a plaoe 
under glass in smoky places. Fuchsias, again, planted 
out and trained over the roof, do well, and afford a fine 
effect. Tacsonias I never could get to bloom where there 
is much smoke about; but for a warm and sunny struc¬ 
ture Paaelflora princepe, P. quadrangular!*, and others of 
that class, with Allaraandas and Bougainvillea glabra, are 
simply grand. Lapagerias also do tolerably well in town 
greenhouses, but are more suitable for such os are shady, 
damp, and oool. Get Chinese Primulas shifted into their 
flowering pots as soon as possible now, and prick off Cine¬ 
rarias and Herbaceous CaJoeolarias. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from August 
8th to August 15£&. 

Commenoed putting in outtings of bedding - plants, 
including Verbenas, Pelargoniums, and others. Really there 
seems soaroely any breathing time, for no sooner are the 
beds filled up than one has to dismantle them again in search 
of stock. Of course, not muoh cutting is (tone yet, and 
stock plants of the newer varieties are always planted 
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the reserve ground (or the purpose of furnishing cuttings, 
and these are taken off as fast as they can be obtained. 
Looked over the stock of Zonala coming on for winter 
blooming to remove the flower-buds for the last time. 
Some of the plants will be required for the conservatory 
next month. Potted off late-struck Fuchsias. These will 
be grown cool till placed under glass, and will then be 
kept moving gently all winter. For early blooming plants 
struck now will be muoh in advance of anything rooted in 
spring. Prloked off late-sown Chinese Primulas and Cinera¬ 
rias. The season for these is a long one. The early plants are 
now in 5-inch pots, and the latest are not pricked off yet. 
This is brought about by making several sowings at 
Intervals. Everybody possessing good strains of anything 
should save their own seeds, ana for seed purposes these 
late plants will be valuable. Rearranged conservatory, 
and tied in the wall plants. Thinned the climbers, and 
made all a little more 83 mmetrical by stopping rampant 
growth. Placed the best flowering specimens where they 
can be shaded from hot sunshine. Among flowering 
plants the Plumbago capensis in several good specimens is 
very attractive. Abelia floribunda is also rather interest¬ 
ing just now. Lilies, Begonias, double Petunias, Balsams, 
&o., all do something towards keeping the house bright 
and pleasant to look into. Tomatoes, both inside and in 
the open air, are growing and setting their blossoms freely. 
I have departed somewhat from the orthodox system of 
training to one stem by allowing two stems to break away 
when the first truss of blossoms appears. 1 carried t his out 
to a certain extent last year, and I thought I got the crop 


HOUSE * WINDOW GARDENING. 

A GOOD ROOM-PLANT. 

The Evergreen’ Japanese Aralia 
(A. SlEBOLDl). 

Apart from the beauty and usefulness of this 
plant in the open-air garden, there is another 
use to which it is largely and appropriately put 
—that is, for indoor decoration. We know few 
things of the character of the glossy-leaved 
Aralia Sieboldi that can withstand so well the 
hardships plants thus used have to undergo ; but 
the tough, leathery leaves of the Aralia are proof 
against draughts, heated rooms, and gaslight. 
When small (see illustration) it makes a charm¬ 
ing table-plant, and those who have the manage¬ 
ment of exhibitions should always have a few 
ready to help decorate the tables. We have 
seen it, in a small state, used to divide Rose 
classes at shows of this flower, and no plant 
could he better chosen. A stock may be quickly 
raised from seed sown in gentle heat, and cut¬ 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

1276.— Onion maggot and mildew.— 

The best remedy for mildew on Onions is soot 
and lime. Give the ground a good dressing 
before the seeds are sown, and a light top- 
dressing of soot may be given when the plantB 
are 4 inches high. This latter dressing will 
probably keep off the Onion-fly, which usually 
appears and lays its eggs on the young plants in 
May. Nitrate of soda is a good dressing for 
Onions. Common salt is also, either applied to 
the bed before sowing, or just when the Onions 
are up. The Onion-maggot is usually more 
destructive in dry seasons, and the salt and 
nitrate will rush the plants through the critical 
time. If they get through to the middle of 
June untouched by maggot they will generally 
escape, and Onions attacked by maggots should 
be pulled up and destroyed to kill the pests, and 
thus prevent them coming to perfect insects to 
do mischief next year.—E. H. 

- As good a remedy as any for the maggots 

is to give the bed a soaking with soapsuds, with 
which a very little parafiin-oil has been mixed. 
A sprinkling of nitrate of soda before rain will 
also do good, often enabling the plants to grow 
out of the attack. Next year give your bed a 
good dressing of soot before sowing. I have 
never been able to discover any effectual cure 
for mildew, but it is very likely only a result of 
the maggot.—B. C. R. 

1272. — Tomatoes In a cool house — 

Tomatoes may be well grown in an unheated 
house in summer, but it is a very great ad¬ 
vantage to have a warm-house or pit to raise 
the plants in, otherwise they will be so late in 
starting, and, consequently, will be late in ripen¬ 
ing. I have gathered ripe fruit from a house 
that has had no artificial heat since the plants 
were put out, but they were strong when 
planted and had blossoms ready to expand. I 
find a thick mulch of old manure very useful as 
soon as the fruit begins to set and swell. The 
roots work into it, and it helps to retain the 
moisture in the land. During dull weather, 
such as we are having now, it will be better not 
to give much water and to open the ventilators 
just a little early in the morning. Free ventila¬ 
tion and careful watering are the chief points to 
keep steadily in mind to insure success. Of 
course, the plants must be kept thin, either by 
training to a single stem or, if more stems are 
trained on, the side-shoots must all be removed 
when quite small, and when the fruits are full- 
grown and begin to colour cut away the bottom 
leaves, to let the air and sunshine ripen and 
colour them up. I am growing Conference, 
Perfection, and Hackwood Park in cool-houses, 
and I don’t think these can be beaten, and the 
Old Red is a well-known, heavy cropper, but 
most buyers prefer the smooth fruit*.—E. H. 

- Certainly ; and you will find many notes 

on the subject in the recent back numbers of 
Gardening. On a fine warm season no arti¬ 
ficial heat is required from May till October, or 
thereabout, so that the Tomatoes may be done 
just as well in au unheated house as in one fitted 
with pipes, &c. ; but, of course, the plants must 
be raised in heat, the seed being sown in 
February. It is seldom safe to plant out in 
a totally unheated structure until from the 
middle to the end of April, and then the plants 
must be kept strong and well-hardened. Set 
them out in beds or ridges of good loamy soil, 
not very rich, at one foot apart if in single rows, 
or 18 inches if two or more rows are placed 
together, and keep each plant to one stem. 
Keep rather dry until the weather gets warm 
and the plants begin bearing, then give liquid- 
manure rather freely. Ventilate abundantly. 
—B. C. R. 

1288. — Growing Cucumbers and 
Tomatoes. —It is quite possible to do a good 
many things that would hardly be desirable to 
attempt, in consequence of the many chances of 
failure. Still, if “ J. R.” has someone left at 
home who will give the necessary attention in 
his absence, it is quite possible to grow Cucum¬ 
bers and Tomatoes in the same greenhouse. I 
should prefer a span-roofed house, running east 
and west, and should plant the Tomatoes on the 
south side, and the Cucumbers on the shady 
side, facing north ; or the plants might be 
grown in boxes or tubs, if that plan is preferred. 
“ J. R.” would have to drill a little boy or maid¬ 
servant into the mysteries of air-giving, sprink- 
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Evergreen Japanese Aralia (A. Sieboldi) grown in a drawing room. 


set a little earlier by it, and this means earlier ripening. 
1 am speaking now of plants trained to stakes in an open 
situation, away from walls in the open air. The plants 
are looking well, and the fruits, up to the present, are 
very free from disease. The lateral growths are removed 
frequently to prevent crowding. Removed laterals from 
the late Vines. Watered the inside borders with liquid- 
manure. The Vines are young, and are growing freely, 
though carrying a fair crop of good bunches. Covered the 
ventilators of early vineries, where ripe Grapes are hang¬ 
ing, with canvas to keep out wasps. Also hung up a few 
bottles containing a mixture of beer and coarse sugar to 
attract the wasp9. I find this is a very easy way of trap¬ 
ping them ; but to be really effective thej' should be placed 
early in position, so that when the wasps appear they may 
find the bait ready for them. They are not so effective after 
the wasps have made a determined attack upon ripe fruit. 
Put in cuttings of Pansies, and gathered the seed-pods Tied 
Dahlias, and thinned the growth where too crowded. 
Sowed Winter Spinach and Onions. Earthed up Celery and 
early-planted Brussels Sprouts. Gathered together mate¬ 
rials for Mushroom-beds to be mode in the form of ridges in 
the open air. Planted a pit with dwarf French Beans 
for late use. There are the means of warming the pit if 
necessary. 

1225. — Treatment of Tulip and Hyacinth 
bulbs.— The best treatment for these is to follow that 
pursued by the Dutch growers. They lift the bulbs as 
soon as the leaves decay, and spread them out on shelves 
In an airy room to dry. They are ready to be dug up in 
Jane, and may be planted ou^again in October, about the 
first week in the month. 
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tings may also be made, either from the stem or 
roots. It thrives well in an ordinary loamy soil, 
and it should have abundance of water when in 
active growth ; and the leaves should be fre¬ 
quently sponged, to keep them clear of dust, 
when used as a room-plant. This Aralia is 
largely grown in nurseries for “ furnishing ” and 
other purposes, and it is a plant that all gardeners 
should have in moderate quantity. 


1280.— Autumn window-box.— If you happen to 
have any seedling Pansies or Violas that were sown early, 
they will now he coming into flower, and if the window- 
box is planted with them, they will be bright as long as 
the weather will permit any plants to blossom.—E. H. 

- I would suggest filling the box with sturdy plants 

of dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered Asters, which are now 
on the point of opening, as soon as the Stocks are over. 
When the Asters are past their best you can have Chrys¬ 
anthemums and dwarf-habited Michaelmas Daisies, such 
as the varieties alpinus and hybridus nanus.—B. C. R. 


1273.—Propagating? Statlce profusa and 
Tree-Perns.— The Statice may be propagated from cut¬ 
tings in sandy loam and peat under a bell-glass. Tree* 
Ferns are usually propagated from spores; but it takes 
a long time to get a plant with a clear trunk in this wa>\ 
The large plants are mostly Imported from New Zealand. 
—E. H. 
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ling, Ac.; or if this plan coaid not be adopted 
he would have to water the plants in the morn¬ 
ing early, open the ventilators before he left, 
and leave them so till he returns. It is possible 
to grow good Tomatoes and some Cacumbers, 
even with this limited amount of attention.— 
E. H. 

-It is certainly possible, with perseverance 

and a moderate amount of skill, for a man who 
is from home all day to manage a moderate sized 
house of either of the subjects mentioned, 
though it would be better, of course, to have 
someone at hand who could see to the ventila¬ 
tion and heating apparatus in case of sudden 
changes in the weather. Still, Cucumbers are 
things that require very little air, while Toma¬ 
toes can scarcely have too much, so that for 
these the ventilators may be nearly always left 
open, and for the first pretty generally closed. 

I know a man who works from Bix to six, and 
has four miles to walk to his work, too, and he 
growB a very nice house of Cucumbers and other 
things annually. But I should certainly not 
advise you to attempt to grow the two together 
in one house, chiefly for the reason stated above. 
Far better stick to one or the other and do it 
really well than try to manage both and very 
likely fail.—B. C. R. 

1270 —Wireworm in Carrots. — Are 
you sure it U wireworm, or the larvae of the 
Carrot-fly (Psila rosse), that is doing the mis¬ 
chief ? Most probably the latter. If so, the 
best thing to do is to sprinkle salt rather plenti¬ 
fully between the rows, doing so, if possible, 
just before rain. This not only kills or drives 
away the maggot, but—the Carrot being a 
maritime plant, or nearly so—is actually bene¬ 
ficial ; and you will find them grow much faster 
after the application than before. Salt is also a 
good remeay for the true wireworm, though I 
do not say it is by any means a certain cure—at 
least, applied in this way ; still, it will lessen the 
evil and do no harm. —B. C. R. 

1304.— Treatment of Tomatoes.— The 
fruit doeB sometimes seem a long time in swelling 
up and colouring, but I think it is as much be¬ 
cause “the watched pot never boils” as any¬ 
thing. Yet Tomatoes are naturally somewhat 
slow subjects, and if one wants ripe fruit before 
August, they need to be planted early. Of 
course, a little heat would hasten the process ; 
but this must be gentle, and plenty of air be 
given at the same time, any attempt to hurry 
them unduly usually resulting in an attack of 
disease. You may begin giving a little liquid- 
manure or stimulant as soon as each plant has a 
little — say, a pound or so—of fruit on it. I like 
a weak solution of nitrate of soda or good guano 
as well as anything, as this promotes root-action, 
as well as helping the plants along, and then 
they are better able to take a light top-dressing 
of manure a little later. A moderate quantity 
of such stimulant will certainly not prevent the 
later trusses setting, but rather aid them to do 
so.—B. C. R. 

1307. — Heating a greenhouse for 
Cucumbers. —The quantity of piping named 
—viz., 34 feet of 3-inch—will be ample to sup¬ 
ply top-heat, at any rate. I should think, too, 
that the 9 inch coil would be large enough to 
warm this amount of piping if properly set, 
though you do not state the gauge or bore, 
which would have been a better guide. Set it 
in a deep brick furnace, with a space of 1 inch 
all round outside the coil, and then an upper or 
feeding chamber 18 inches or 2 feet high above 
it, built round, and tapering slightly inwards 
towards the top. The exit into flue and chimney 
Bhould be just above the top of the coil, sloping 
upwards so as not to choke. I should advise you 
to run a flue of 6-inch or 9-inch drain-pipes from 
the furnace along under your Cucumber-bed, 
with a chimney 10 feet high at the far end. This 
will give a nice bottom-heat, while the pipes will 
warm the air of the house.—38. C. R. 

1285. — Destroying wireworms. — I 
have been battling with wireworms on a piece 
of newly-broken upland for the last three years, 
and I have come to the conclusion that no 
dressing that can be applied if the land is re¬ 
quired for use has any perceptible effect, and to 
rid such land of wireworms will require con¬ 
stant effort in trapping and frequent stirring, to 
bring the insects within the reach of the birds. 
I grant that soot, salt, and gas-lime have some 
value; but the latter is a dangerous remedy, 
and must be used wi£h caution where there are 
Digitized b‘ 


any plants. My greatest difficulties have been 
with Carnations, especially the delicate exhibi¬ 
tion varieties. One of the best remedies is to 
manure and trench the land well, so that the 
plants may be strong and robust. Wireworms, 
like the generality of insect pests, give the pre¬ 
ference to delicate plants.—E. H. 
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TOMATOES AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 
Tomato cultivation has now beoome a matter of 
great importance. Those who were formerly 
contented with a few plants and a few fruits for 
a short period when they were most easily 
obtained, now strive to have them as near as 
possible all the year round, and the nearer this 
is accomplished the more satisfactory is the 
result. Even those who have only a small house 
or pit nowadays grow Tomatoes, which they find 
to be both ornamental and interesting, but unless 
things have other qualities besides ornament to 
recommend them they seldom become universal 
favourites. This the Tomato has, for it is a 
valuable food. It is the pleasure experienced 
in eating it which makes people so anxious to 
grow it, and this is a taste still rapidly on the 
increase. 

Which are the best varieties to grow is 
a question that is always uppermost at the be¬ 
ginning, and one which must be answered before 
anything else is done. Unless large fruits are 
wanted for exhibition, it is best to grow some 
medium-sized kind, as it generally fruits more 
freely and longer than large-fruited sorts, and is 
altogether more useful. Many varieties need 
not be grown. Two or three are enough; 
for the sake of variety these may be yellow 
and red, and the kinds may be Green Gage 
(figured on page 307), and a good strain of the 
Old Red, Hathaway’s Excelsior, or Hack wood 
Park. If particularly handsome fruits are 
desired, then a selection of the Perfection type 
may be grown. Selection and not collection 
should be the aim of all small growers, and this 
does not apply to the Tomato alone, but to all our 
other garden produce. Although we hear much 
about Tomatoes fruiting throughout the winter, 
it is not by any means an easy matter to get 
them to fruit at that season. They require just 
as much attention in winter as Cacumbers, and 
where means do not exist for growing the latter 
well, Tomatoes had better not be tried. They 
require at least 60 degs. of heat. A fluctuating 
temperature from this to 40 degs. will not do, 
as this would quickly stop them from flowering 
or forming fruit. Anyone with a good pit for 
growing Melons from March to October might 
use it profitably for Tomatoes during the re¬ 
mainder of the year. The plants for this should 
be raised from seed in August, and be grown 
on in pots until the Melons are cleared out. The 
larger they are the better—that is to say, so long 
as thev are not absolutely a mass of superfluous 
growth. If the fruit has formed on them before 
being planted out, much will be gained ; but to 
begin with their general culture, although we 
have observed that they are not easily kept 
bearing fruit throughout the winter, young 
plants grow well then, and for the earliest crop 
it is not out of season to sow the seed at the 
present time; in fact, I prefer sowing now to 
afterwards, as the plants can be grown hardy 
and to a good size with ordinary care, and they 
will fruit on the first chance which they have in 
spring. 

Tomato-seed germinates very freely. Hardly 
ever one fails to grow, therefore the seed should 
be sown thinly when it is sown in quantity in a 
pot; but the best way of sowing it at all times 
is in small pots. Three seeds in a 3-inch pot is 
a good way of raising them, as when crowded 
together they rush up so rapidly when once 
through the Boil that it is hardly possible to 
avoid drawing them up with long stems. In 
small pots they can be better managed. If all 
the three seeds germinate, two of the plants 
should be drawn out and thrown away, leaving 
only one to grow. One dozen small pots filled 
in this way will give a dozen good plants, and 
these are enough to fruit at one time, especially 
if the accommodation be limited. The best soil 
to sow the seed in is a mixture of loam, light 
manure, and sand. The pots should be filled 
first and the seed sown afterwards, not putting 
it more than half an inch below the surface. The 
young plants will come through in a few days if 
the pots are placed in a heat of 55 degs. They 
may afterwards be grown on in the same temper¬ 


ature, or even lower; but frost must never reach 
them, and wherever they may be placed thev 
should not be far from the light, as it is of much 
importance that they are not drawn up weakly 
or tenderly during the short, dull days. If the 
seed is sown at once the plantB may remain in 
the small pots until about the end of December 
or after the new year, when they should be 
shifted into 5-inch pots. For these more 
drainage must be used, and no sand should be 
employed in potting, only loam and manure. 
Do not break the small ball or disturb the roots. 
After potting keep them close, and if possible 
increase the temperature a little. In a few 
weeks afterwards they will be large enough to 
shift into their fruiting-pots. These may be 
9-inch or 10-inch ones, but no more. In a 
larger Bize they succeed no better ; they take up 
more room, and are heavier to move about. 
Drain the fruiting-pots well. By this it is not 
meant to place a great quantity of material iu 
the bottom of the pots in the shape of drainage, 
as a small quantity properly put in is just as 
efficient, and leaves more room for soil. Loam 
and manure, both in a rough state, should be 
used in the fruiting-pots. It ought to be 
rammed into them with a thick, blunt-ended 
stick. They root so freely that when the soil 
is loose it is a hard matter to keep them in 
water in hot weather, or when placed in a warm 
corner of any house. 

General culture. —It will now be easily 
understood that the system which I recommend 
is to sow the seed in small pots now, pot into 
larger ones about the new year, and finally into 
their fruiting ones about the beginning of 
February. Then there is generally heat in some 
structure or other, and let them have the advan¬ 
tage of it. They are not over particular as to 
place—they will grow anywhere under glass 
with a little heat; and the more they are ex¬ 
posed to light, especially early in the season, the 
sooner will they come into fruit, and the more 
fruitful will they prove. I will not say put them 
in any particular place, as many may have no 
such situation; but everyone must place them 
as circumstances will allow. In any case, with 
ordinary good treatment they will produce green 
fruit in Maroh and ripe fruit in ApriL These 
are excellent times at which to have them coming 
in, and by putting them under a little extra care 
in May they will yield a supply of fruit until 
outdoor Tomatoes are nearly ready for gather¬ 
ing. I would never wish to grow spring Toma¬ 
toes otherwise than in pots. It is astonishing 
the fruit that may be had from them thus grown, 
provided they are not overdone at any time. 
Having the fruit hanging ripe on each like 
“ ropes of Onions ” will not answer for succes- 
sional cropping in pots ; but when the fruit 
ripens a few at a time in succession the plants 
will bear for months together. As yet we have 
said nothing about the training of the shoots; 
but this must not be omitted. Few plants make 
more wood in a season than Tomatoes, and they 
require to be kept sharply within bounds. It 
will be seen that most of the flower-stems are 
produced on the main wood at first.. These will 
form the first crop, and all other side-growths 
and flowers must be picked off once or twice a 
week. Of course, in pots all their top-growth 
must be restricted. Some say, take one shoot 
up only and train it to a stake; but I say take 
two, in the form of a Y. These may both be 
allowed to bear fruit; but each should be stopped 
above the second cluster for the first fruit. As 
soon as these are well formed, allow fresh 
growth to form another cluster above the 
others, then stop them again. By doing this 
at intervals a very long succession of fruit may 
be secured without in any way unduly taxing 
the energies of the plants. Manure-water is noc 
wanted at first, but after a considerable quan¬ 
tity of fruit has been cut it will further improve 
them. I do not think an easier wav of crowing 
Tomatoes than this could be named, and it has 
got everything to recommend it, such as littlu 
labour, small space, and good results. 

Outdoor culture is more simple than indoor. 
They will grow anywhere against a wall, and the 
season must be bad indeed if they do not ripen a 
large quantity of fruit. The seed for plants in¬ 
tended for out-of-doors should be sown about the 
time when cuttings of Pelargoniums and other 
bedding-plants of that kmd are put in to root in 
spring. They will grow and do as well as need 
be wished under the very same conditions as 
bedding-plants, and they should be hardened off 
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and exposed to the air just like them, and be 
planted out at the same time—that is, about the 
end of May. In raising young plants I would 
recommend the seed to be sown, as in autumn, 
in small pots : and the seedlings may be potted 



Green Gage or Yellow Plum Tomato. (See page 300.) 


on until they are in 6-inch ones, but no larger. 
No particular place need be cleared for them 
against a wall Any little strip or bare corner 
will answer, and in such places they prove both 
ornamental and useful. New soil need not be 
put in for them, but fresh manure ought to be 
forked into the spot where they are to be 
planted. In training we prefer the same style 
as in the case of those in pots—viz., two stems 
from each root, keeping them well restricted and 
allowing them to develop and fruit gradually. 
Where a large open space has to be covered, of 
course top-growth may be more encouraged ; but 
always avoid allowing them to carry a great 
quantity of unfruitful wood. This year are cut 
lipe Tomatoes from our outside plants in July, 
and we only cleared otT all the crop the other 
day. Much of the fruit then was not ripe, but 
green ; and this is the most useful state it can 
be in at this time, as when hung up in little 
clusters in a glass-house or room it ripens by 
degrees, and yields a supply for the next two 
months or so. We have tried Tomatoes hung 
up in a cool-house, but they did not do so well 
as in a warmer place. Many might think they 
would keep longer in a cold place ; but, on the 
contrary, they soon decay, and never ripen well. 
In a warm place they do not ripen so very fast ; 
but they become very firm, ana keep for a long 
time after they have coloured. Ab many may 
have cut Tomatoes now’, if they are not ripening 
well, or decaying, let them be shifted into a little 
more heat, and everything will be right. Sow¬ 
ing Tomato-seed often and in large quantity is 
not the only way to keep up a long succession of 
fruit; but growing a few, and growing them 
thoroughly well, is a sure way of securing satis¬ 
factory results. 

Growing plants from cuttings is another 
plan of getting up stock often practised. They 
may be rooted at the same time and under the 
same circumstances as I have advised for raising 
plants from seed. Plants from cuttings are sup¬ 
posed to come into fruit sooner than seedlings, 
and grow dwarfer or more short-jointed. This 
may apply to them for a little time at first; but 
after they have all been in fruit for a few weeks 
no one could tell whether the plants had been 
raised originally from seed or from cuttings. It 
often happens, howeve^TTTiLt in a batr L mt 
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one may show a decided superiority over the rest, 
and it is such as this that successional plants 
should be obtained from, but whether from cut¬ 
tings or seed may be left to the choice of the 
cultivator ; both, perhaps, may be worth trying. 

c. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SOME USEFUL PLANTS. 

Many good old plants get lost sight of or for¬ 
gotten, until we find them with some one w’ho 
has made their culture a speciality, and then we 
are astonished to find what good plants we have 
long neglected. The following trio are well 
worthy a little more care than they usually get. 

Maiden’s Wreath (Francoa ramosa), a very 
handsome plant with good foliage that droops 
down and conceals the pot, and at this season of 
the year it sends up finely-arched spikes of 
pure white flowers that branch out into several 
minor spikes, very appropriately called the 
Maiden’s Wreath. It is easily propagated by 
cuttings or seeds, and if the seed is sown at once 
the plants will get strong enough to bloom next 
year. The annexed illustration shows how well 
this capital plant can be grown in a pot. 

The Blue African Lily (Agapanthus um- 
bkllatus), is now’ sending up its fine spikes of 
light-blue flowers. It is a great favourite with 
many amateurs, and makes a fine plant for large 
vases or tubs to decorate the lawn in summer. 
The only thing it needs is a good stout pot, or 
tub, banded with iron hoops, as the roots are 
strong enough to burst any ordinary flower-pot. 


out where they can take care of themselves. As 
market plants they are grown with one or two 
splendid heads of bloom, but when planted out 
they produce a dense mass of flowers, not so large 
individually, but in the aggregate they make a 
very imposing display. It is a wonder that such 
good plants are not seen in every garden. 

J. G., Hant*. 


12*22. — Treatment of Anemone 
fulgens. —The best way to treat this and 
other Anemones of the same character is to lift 
them as soon as the leaves decay. I find they 
may be allowed to remain in the ground from 
year to year ; but in some seasons they grow a 
second time in the autumn, and the roots do 
not mature well at that season, so that they 
flower badly or not at all in their right season. 
I lift them in June and replant again in October. 
By this treatment they will flower well the next 
year.—J. D. E. 

1287.— Treatment of the Blue Indian 
(Himalayan) Poppy. —The Blue Himalayan 
Poppy (Meconopsis Wallichiana) is the finest 
species of the genus, and by no means a difficult 
plant to cultivate, provided soil and aspect are 
suited to its particular requirements. " E. L. H. ” 
gives no idea of the strength of his plants, but 
the probability is, if they are growing well, 
that they will flower next year. I planted a 
group of this Poppy early in the season last year. 
They were strong plants, which it was thought 
would flower as the season advanced, but none 
of them did so. This year ten out of the twelve 



Maiden’s Wreath (Francoa ramosa) in a pot. 


It requires plenty of water and liquid-manure 
in summer, and any cool glass-house where the 
frost is kept out will do for it in winter. 

Hydrangeas are splendid plants, and one 
never realises how fine they are until one sees 
them either as grown for market, or else planted 


plants are flowering, and very pretty they look. 
The flowers are blue, 2 inches or more in dia¬ 
meter, and open from the top of the spike 
downwards successionally for several weeks. 
Strictly speaking, the plant is classed as a 
biennial, but it.dpes pjjt ^S ; i|Ally flower in the 
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Mcond year of its existence, although under good 
culture it should do so in the third. Seed should 
be sown in spring, and the plants pricked off and 
grown on in pots for the first season. A batch 
should be raised every year, and then there are 
always plants strong enough to flower each year. 
In the open garden, as proved by last winter, it 
is capable of withstanding any amount of cold, 
provided the soil in which it grows is free, open, 
and well drained, as an excess of moisture during 
winter is almost sure to be fatal. Moreover, 
throughout winter and spring it is a foliage 
plant of no small merit, the leaves upon strong 
plants being 1 foot in length, and disposed in 
spreading tufts, whilst leaf and flower*stem alike 
are thickly covered with orange hairs. It is a 
good plant for a choice nook on the rockery, but 
a spot should be chosen that is shaded from 
strong sun, and it loves plenty of moisture at 
the root in Bummer. A roc&ery is not essential, 
as the group above mentioned is growing in a 
shaded spot upon a border of Bamboos.—A. H. 


ROSSIS. 

YELLOW TEA ROSES. 

1277.—Amazone is one of the loveliest ol 
yellow Tea Roses, and, although occasionally its 
buds are externally sun-dyed with crimson, this 
does not mar the purity of the flower. The 
buds are of the characteristic long and pointed 
shape so much admired, and they are most 
useful for cutting. The habit of growth ia 
rather slender, but vigorous, none the less, and 
flowers are abundantly produced It is of a 
lemon-yellow shade, and a Rose that has been 
in cultivation twenty years. Comtesse d© 
Frigneuae is a most charming yellow Tea, one of 
the more recent additions, having been sent out 
in 1885. It is of a clear canary-yellow colour, 
of full and fine form, vigorous in growth, free in 
bloom, whilst for fragrance it is simply unsur¬ 
passed, the scent being powerful and sweet. 
Some have deplored the lack of scent in some of 
the great new Roses, but whilst such kinds as 
this are raised those complaints, although justi¬ 
fied to the class of Roses to which they were 
applied, will not affect the lovely fragrant Teas. 
Dachesse d’Austadt is a grand addition to 
yellow-flowering wall Tea Roses, and only ap¬ 
peared in 1887. It has this season proved itself 
to be a grand new Rose. It has the vigorous 
habit, and is similar in growth to the old Reve 
d’Or, whilst the flowers are large, of good sub¬ 
stance, pure-yellow in the bud, which opens into 
a fine flower, in the centre of which the colour 
deepens into a rich nankeen-yellow shade. This 
Rose should become popular when better known, 
and so should another, which, appearing in the 
same year, also makes a companion plant to the 
kind just noted, as it, too, requires a wall. Its 
name is Henriette de Beauveau, and its flowers 
are of a clear, light-yellow colour, fine in form, 
large, globular, and very sweetly scented. Before 
leaving the yellow Teas that require a wall, it 
might be well to anticipate the coming of another 
kind, that will prove a grand addition. The 
name of this one is Medea, and it was only sent 
out from the Waltham Cross. Nurseries in 
May of this year. The flowers are lemon- 
yellow in colour, deepening to canary- 
yellow. They are large and full, the buds 
high in the centre, but the full expanded 
flower more globular. The habit of growth is 
strong and decidedly vigorous. Turning back 
to the good old kinds that have long been 
proved, I must mention Etoile de Lyon, but as 
the query does not say whether they are wanted 
for pots or the open air, to prevent disappoint¬ 
ment I had better say that only in very rare 
cases in hot seasons upon light soils is this Rose 
really first-rate, but I cannot recommend it for 
the open air. It is very good under glass, and 
of a rich yellow hue. The same may be said of 
La Boule d’Or, a Rose exquisite in form and 
tint, of a rich and quite golden-yellow hue, but 
rarely will it develop its full beauty in the open 
air, and only in warm, dry situations. To this 
alone must be attributed the comparative rarity 
of a grand Rose that has been in cultivation over 
30 years. It is most beautiful when grown 
under glass. Mme Hoste is a third grand yellow 
Tea Rose that appeared in 1887, and for open* 
?ffn?ultu re I should place it among the best 
12 Tea Roses. It is of the palest yellow Bhade, 
straw colour would most correctly describe it, 
but the colour deepenynfjbe centre of the flower, 

Digitized by 


the buds are long and of beautiful shape, the 
matured blooms large, open, and very beautiful 
though not so full as those of some other kinds. 
Perle des Jardins, too, is one of the very best 
yellow Teas, with flowers deepening from pale- 
yellow to rich-yellow hue, a vigorous constitu¬ 
tion, and great freedom of blooming. Some have 
found it uncertain out-of-doors, but with me in 
heavy or light soil it does well, and maintains its 
high character and fine form. It has also given 
rise by sports to two other kinds, which will be 
great Roses in the future—Sunset, apricot 
colour, and more recently White Perle, a pearly- 
white kind, but this is digressing. I might 
perhaps, add Mme. Chedane Guinoiseau as a 
pure-yellow Tea Rose that will give any 
quantity of buds suitable for button-holes, and 
this is the best recommendation of the kind. The 
open flowers have no beauty, but the buds are 
exquisite, whilst constant cutting them pro¬ 
longs the season by increasing the quantity. 
These, together with the two kinds mentioned 
by the querist, make up a selection that, for any 
purpose, will gain nothing by further additions. 
It represents the sum total of all that is best 
among true yellow Tea Roses. A. H. 


STRIKING ROSE-CUTTINGS. 

1227.—Although there are a few Roses that 
will not thrive upon their own roots, yet it is 
found that the majority do so, and this, the 
most natural method of growing them, is one 
that is likely to extend considerably. Provided 
suitable wood can be obtained, there is no time 
of the year, unless it be in the dead of winter, 
that Roses cannot be rooted, but, according to the 
season, so must the practice be. For example, 
there are many who force Roses for early 
flowering, and from these it is possible to strike 
plants and grow them on to a respectable size 
the same season. Any shoot of moderate 
strength will do. Those that have borne a 
flower are the best, and these, if taken off with 
a heel of the old wood, and inserted several 
around the edge of a 4^-inch pot, and plunged 
in a mild hot-bed, will be rooted within six 
weeks, and shortly after this period may be 
potted off singly. Of all seasons, however, 
summer is the best for rooting Roses, and no 
time is better than the early days of August, 
when the solar heat alone suffices. By the time 
that these lines are in print I shall have inserted 
a large batch, chiefly of Tea Roses, and the 
simplest means suffice. Anyone who has a 
frame or even a hand-glass, and a wall, hedge, or 
fence with a northern aspect can do likewise 
and be successful, if the operation be properly 
carried out. Before the cuttings are taken off 
everything should be in readiness, pots, and soil, 
and the frame or glass should have a bed of 
light soil, ashes, or, best of all. Cocoa-nut-fibre in 
it, as the pots of cuttings should be plunged up 
to their rims. When everything is ready, then 
attention may be turned to the cuttings. These 
should be 

Carefully selected, giving preference to 
shoots of medium strength of from 6 inches to 
1 foot in length, that have recently flowered. 
These should be cut off with a very sharp knife, 
having just a small heel of the older wood 
attached, and it is wise not to take off too many 
at one time, as on no account should they be 
suffered to flag. I believe the majority who 

strike Roses in this way put several cuttings_ 

five or six—around the inside of a pot, and it is 
the most expeditious mode when a quantity have 
to be dealt with. When the potting-off time 
comes, however, the greatest care must be exer¬ 
cised so as not to break off the young roots, 
which are very brittle. Perhaps a better way 
for those who have only a small number to strike 
would be to insert each cutting singly in a small 
pot, and then, when rooted, they could be potted 
on without the slightest disturbance, and without 
the risk of damage or loss. Of course, the soil 
for the cuttings should be of a free, open, and 
sandy nature. When inserted they should have 
a thorough watering, and on no account should 
they ever get dry. No air should be admitted 
for the first fortnight, but after that time, and 
for another two weeks, a small chink may be 
given, and by the end of six weeks roots ought 
to be fairly plentiful 

Earliness is important for the above method, 
and, therefore, if by any means cuttings cannot 
be obtained at the specified time another method 
must be adopted, and that is put a bed of fin* soil 


in a cold frame. This is best for inserting cut¬ 
tings in daring September. They should be put 
in deep, quite two-thirds of their length—for 
example, if all the cuttings are made 9 inches in 
length 6 inches should be inserted in the ground, 
taking great care to make them very firm. The 
lights will be sufficient protection from the 
storms of winter, but in very severe weather a 
little protection will be safer. These cuttings 
will 8tart into growth freely with the returning 
warm days of the following spring, but on no 
account must they be disturbed, or great loss 
will ensue. They should remain until the 
autumn, so that altogether they will be quite 
thirteen months in the frame, but at the end of 
this period they may be transplanted to any 
position where they are desired. No one will 
8trike a very large percentage of Tea Roses 
without the assistance of pots or frames, but 
quantities of other Roses—Hybrid Perpetuals, 
hardy climbing kinds, and, above all, the erer- 
blooming monthlies—can be struck in an open 
bed or border of ordinary garden soil. One 
with an eastern aspect will answer the purpose 
very well, but any site will do that is not too 
sunny. These cuttings should be prepared as 
for frames, but they would be better if 1 foot in 
length. The soil having been first well dug and 
levelled small trenches should be cut out with a 
straight back. Quite 9 inches of each cutting 
should be buried, its base resting firmly upon 
the bottom of the trench, and when filling in 
the soil it should be trodden down very firm. 
The 

Length of cutting and the firmness of the 
soil are of great importance, because theses cut¬ 
tings have to encounter the winter’s frost with 
its loosening and upheaving tendencies. In any 
case it will be advisable to look them over in 
spring and firm the ground if at all loose. The 
following autumn these may also be transplanted 
to permanent positions. These are the methods 
of Rose-rooting in most general practice. I have 
heard of some inserting cuttings at pruning- 
time, long Bhoots that are pruned off being in¬ 
serted in a deep hole made by a dibber, the hole 
being filled with fine soil. This may be useful 
to those who have only an occasional cutting to 
deal with. Professional gardeners can often 
learn something from the experiences and prac¬ 
tices of small amateurs, and I am indebted to a 
Rose-growing policeman for acquainting me with 
the most 

Novel method of rooting Roses that has 
ever come under my notice, by means of which 
his garden was adorned with strong bashes of 
some of the best Hybrid Perpetuals. If he 
chanced to obtain a shoot of any kind it was 
placed in an ordinary glass bottle containing 
some water, and the bottle, with its contents 
was hung up on the wall of the house in the 
sunniest position. As might be expected, this 
water would get very warm, and also evaporate; 
but fresh water was supplied to make up the 
deficiency; and here, in the heat of the sun, 
the cuttings remained, and before very long a 
callus was formed at the base of the shoots. 
They were then taken out and dibbled into 
pots. The advantage claimed was that the 
practice was expeditious, and such is the case, be¬ 
cause the shoots callus much sooner in water than 
in soil, and most of us know full well that when 
once a shoot is nicely callused it is so far advanced 
that subsequent rooting and future growth may 
be looked for as absolute certainties. It need 
hardly be said how much easier it is, during its 
earlier stages, to keep a cutting alive in water 
than in soil, and it is just possible that this 
simple plan may prove very useful to readers of 
Gardening. Perhaps someone will try it, and 
later on report fully upon the result ? August 
and September are generally our brightest 
months, and afford an excellent opportunity for 
the experiment. In the above notes there are 
methods of Rose-rooting adapted to the needs 
of both small and large growers, and, doubtless, 
some will avail themselves of these, bees use the 
desire on all sides is for 
More Roses upon their own roots. When 
we have them thus we are for ever rid of the 
sucker nuisance and the not uncommon death of 
the stock and consequent loss of the plant also. 
Roses will continue to be largely grown upon 
foster roots, because the practice has advantages; 
but it does not follow that that which is most 
advantageous is in the end the best. When a 
new Rose appears budding is at once the 
quickest method of increasing, and all are 
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generally so eager to possess novelties of sterling 
worth that it would be too great a tax upon 
patience to wait whilst nurserymen are working 
up a stock from cuttings. Having, however, 
purchased a plant we may ourselves set about 
increasing it, provided we know the best ways 
and means to that desirable end. A. H. 


1275.— Hardy Tea Roses.— In order to 
give the advice here required, one either needs 
to have had some Rose-growing experience in 
the locality intimated, or else further particulars 
beyond those vaguely given, because there may 
be spots south of Edinburgh, as there are farther 
north in Scotland, which are even more favoured 
than some southerly English gardens. If advice 
is not forthcoming from someone able to speak 
with the certainty born of practical experience, 
I will, upon receipt of further particulars, give 
the names of sorts that would prove suitable. 
So far as hardiness is concerned, it makes just 
all the difference whether the place is elevated or 
low-lying, and if the latter, and near to a body 
of fresh water, a Tea Rose would, perhaps, 
perish, although it might pass through a winter 
unharmed in a garden upon a hill in the same 
locality. I have heard of Triomphe de Rennes, 
which is a rather tender Rose, doing remarkably 
well in Scotland, and yet I could do nothing with 


speaking generally. It is a general failing with 
gardeners who have not made a special study of 
Roses to prune them all after one standard ; this 
will not give satisfactory results, because the 
chances are that about a third of the varieties each 
want pruning after a different method to bring 
out their best qualities. Strong growers of the 
Hybrid Perpetual and Tea-scented classes, also 
Noisettes, will throw a fine amount of flowers 
upon the shoots made the previous year, par¬ 
ticularly if these are pegged or tied down, the 
object in pegging down being to avoid all of the 
sap flying to the upper growths and leaving the 
lower and middle eyes dormant. When pegged 
down this is not the case, and the bulk of the 
eyes will break evenly and carry flowers. If 
you were to prune these long shoots in the same 
way as ordinary varieties of the Charles Lefebvre 
and Alfred Colomb type you would get a very 
few Roses, and your plants would throw out more 
strong growths, which, if constantly treated to 
a severe pruning, would be depriving you of 
vast quantities of good flowers. I simply top 
the shoots of strong growers of whatever class 
of Rose, while medium growers among Hybrid 
Perpetuals are cut back to 6 inches or 12 inches, 
according to the strength of the growth. For 
instance, I would prune Alfred Colomb back to 
12 inches or 9 inches, while Xavier Olibo, 


necessary to take them up and transplant them 
in the autumn. Instead of digging between 
them stir up the surface, as advised, and lay on 
a dressing of rotten manure, 3 inches thick, next 
November.—J. C. C. 

- It will be a distinct gain in many ways 

when professional gardeners as well as amateurs 
learn that the spade, useful tool though it is, is 
productive of much mischief when applied 
annually to dig beds and borders of plants. 
There is a lot of needless digging in gardens, 
and it is quite possible that the Roses in ques 
tion have been so injured by the digging that 
they cannot flower, and should they manage in 
the course of the season to recruit their ruth¬ 
lessly checked energies, another check will be 
promptly given when digging time comes 
again. They can hardly want root-pruning, as 
probably the spade has done that all too well. 
If Roses are planted in well-prepared, deeply 
dug soil, there is no need for after digging. If, 
in the course of the season, the soil becomes hard, 
it can be pricked over carefully with a fork and 
the surface broken up ; but any digging must of 
necessity cut off the roots which, upon a Rose, 
ramble a long distance. All after-feeding 
should be from the surface. If they are lifted 
in Novomber—and it may be wise to do so to 
verify the cause of non-flowering, granting that 
aspect, &c., is favourable—the bed should be 
deeply dug, remulched, if necessary, the plants 
replanted and mulched with light, strawy 
material, and the spade taken away only to be 
brought back some years hence for again re¬ 
lifting.—A. H. 

1220.— Pot Roses in a greenhouse.— 

As the plants have made a lot of growth, it 
shows they have done well, and if they are Tea- 
scented Roses it would be better to allow them 
to remain in the greenhouse, as being more 
tender than Hybrid Perpetuals and others of 
this type. The roots are sometimes injured 
by heavy rains. I grow a large collection 
here of various kinds of Roses, but my green¬ 
house is kept too much shaded in summer and 
autumn, so that it is better to place all of them 
out-of-doors in an open, sunny position. I 
repot my plants in August, and again place 
them out-of-dooiB as they were.—J. D. E. 

1213 —Propagating Robes —The best 
way to propagate Roses other than by budding 
is to take cuttings, with what is termed a heel 
attached to them. The young wood of the 
current year’s growth ought to be taken off at a 
joint. It may be done about the end of August 
or in September. The cuttings ought not to bo 
of great length—not more than two leaves 
should be out of the ground. The cuttings may 
be planted to the depth of about 4 inches. They 
form roots best in a close hand light or frame, 
and may either be planted out in some fine 
sandy soil in the frame, or they may be planted 
in pots. Tea-scented Roses arc more easily 
propagated in this way than others.—J. D. E. 


it, and had to discard it from a south of England 
garden where nearly every other Tea Rose did 
first rate.—A. H. 

- First and foremost amongst hardy Teas 

are the Gloire de Dijon, and its red variety 
Reine Marie Henriette ; these will answer best 
as climbers. Then I would strongly recommend 
Devoniensis. Madame Falcot, Baroness Roths¬ 
child, and Madame Lacharme ; the two last, 
however, are Hybrid Perpetuals. — A. G. 
Butler. 

-There are perhaps no better hardy Tea Roses than 

Madame Wlllermoz, President, Gloire de Dijon, and Bou¬ 
quet d’Or, as bushes. They have never failed. The latter 
two as climbers also. The best of the climbers are Heine 
Marie Henriette, Belle Lyonnaise, Ophirie, and La Biche. 
—C. E., Lyme Regis. 

1231.— Pruning Roses —It would be 
difficult to give any definite number of eyes to 
leave on plants, as this not only varies with the 
class of Rose, but often differs very much 
according to the variety to be pruned. Strong 
growers require very little pruning, as these 
generally flower much better upon the wood 
made the previous season, and it would, there¬ 
fore be the height of folly to cut much of this 
wood away. Medium growers require a medium 
amount of the knife, whdfK^s'cak growers must 
be the most severely ptfuned^ aM^Thi* is 


Etienne Levet, La France, and Horace Vernet 
would be pruned back to (i inches. The length 
is a little better guide than the number of eyes, 
as some varieties make a quantity of these close 
to where the shoot breaks from the main plant. 
Where Tea-scented Roses arc grosvn with the 
object of securing a few really first-class blooms, 
they must be pruned somewhat harder than if 
only used as floral ornaments to the garden. In 
the latter case I should only cut away the dead 
shoots and those crippled with the frost during 
w'inter, leaving all of the sound wood.—P. U. 

1298.— Digging Rose-beds.— Unless the 
soil is of a clayey nature it is not necessary to 
dig the beds annually, as Tea Roses are rather 
shallow-rooting, and at no time, or in any kind 
of soil, do they make too many roots ; therefore, 
to dig the ground about them will do more harm 
than good. The surface-soil should be lightly 
pricked up with a fork in the autumn, and no 
more. The character of the ground must, how¬ 
ever, decide how much or little may be done in 
this way. A clay soil, if trodden upon in wet 
weather, will work into a paste, which, when 
dry, will get into hard lumps, it is quite 
necessary this should be dug up and broken to 
pieces early iu the winter. Whether your Roses 
are Teas or Hybrid Perpetuals it certainly is not 


MASDEVALLIA IGNEA. 

The accompanying illustration show's a well- 
grown example of this very distinct and hand¬ 
some species bearing upwards of sixty flowers. 
Masdevallia ignea was first introduced into this 
country during the early part of the year 1870 
from the mountain regions of New' (iranada, 
where it is said to grow' upon the ground, near 
the foot of trees, and to be sometimes found 
growing up the trunk a short distance, amongst 
the Moss thereon. It is the most showy of any 
member of the genus yet introduced, and may 
be easily distinguished from all the other kinds 
by the peculiar manner in which the upper fili¬ 
form sepal is bent down between the lateral 
ones, and also by the intensely deep-red nerves 
which traverse the lower sepals. In the typical 
plant (here figured) the leaves are about 6 inches 
long, the blade being thick and deep-green. 
The flower - scape is erect, slender, longer 
than the leaves, and bears upon the 
top a solitary blossom, of which the 
sepals are the most beautiful portions, 
being of a vivid cinnabar-red, veined W'ith lines 
of deep-red, the reverse side is pale orange-red ; 
they aro united at the base into a tube, in 
which the very small, white petals and lip are 
hidden. In the variety Masaaugeana, the flowers 
are larger than those of thfcr typical plant, and 
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of a bright-orange vermilion, suffused with a 
tinge of rosy-purple. Aurantiaoa is a form with 
rich, orange-coloured flowers, the vetoing very 
deeply coloured and prominent, whilst in the 
variety Boddaerti the flowers are pale-yellow, 
passing into vivid-scarlet, the surface being 
irregularly mottled with yellow and veined with 
crimson. All the members in the group of 
Masdevallias require to be kept very cool and 
moist all the year round, and when the 
growth is being formed, the plants must have a 
oopious supply of water to their roots. The 
atmosphere, also, must be well charged with 
moisture. They enjoy a deep shade, and a tem¬ 
perature of about 60 degs. If grown under 
these conditions, the leaves will not be dis¬ 
figured by thrips, which usually attack the 
punts in not weather. W. 


THE GOLDEN CHAIN ORCHID (DEN- 
DROCHILUM FILIFORME). 

This plant is an exquisite gem, and when I see 
it I always recollect my old friend, the late Mr. 
Keynes, of Salisbury, who was the first person I 
ever heard give this English name to the 
flower. I was walking round a garden the 
other day, and saw a plant with between forty 
and fifty of its long, pendent, golden racemes 
of bloom hanging from it, which took me 
so by surprise that I said to my friend I must 
notify to the readers of Gardening the exquisite 
beauty of this fine Orchid. This is an old 
species, being one of the plants found and sent 
home to the Messrs. Loddiges, from the Philip¬ 
pine Islands by Hugh Cuming, between fifty and 
sixty years ago, and it is just fifty years ago 
since its lovely flowers first opened in this 
country. I observed once a writer upon this plant 
remarked: “ Though not a showy Orchid, it was 
very pretty.” Now, in my opinion, when seen 
as I saw it last week, it is one of the most 
exquisitely beautiful plants which I know of. It 
has not the size of flower that some species can 
boast of, for the blossoms, individually, are 
amongst the very smallest of its race, but 
the long, drooping racemes hold so many 
of them, and these are set in a two- 
ranked fashion, and the colour is such a 
rich, golden-yellow, that it causes instant at¬ 
tention. The genus Dendrochilum has recently 
been rechristened, and Platyclinis is the new 
name given it, so that my readers may choose 
for themselves which they will use. This D. 
filiforme is somewhat of a slender growing plant, 
and certainly requires a little care in its manage¬ 
ment, and what plant does not ? But when you 
get into the way of its management it is easy 
enough to cultivate. It thrives well and vigorously, 
yet it never grows strongly or coarsely, and it 
will, during the summer months, produce its 
numerous racemes of golden-yellow flowers, or 
“ golden chains,” which will last in great beauty 
for several weeks. It is necessary to keep it in 
the warmest stove or East Indian-house during 
the summer months, and give a liberal amount 
of water to its roots, and an occasional sprink¬ 
ling overhead with the syringe. To allow of this 
being done the basket, or pot, in which the 
plant is situated must be well drained, and it 
should also be elevated above the pot’s rim on a 
mound of soil, this soil to be composed of good 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss, through which 
material should be incorporated some medium¬ 
sized nodules of charcoal, which will serve to keep 
the soil open, and allow the water to run away 
freely. The plant should be well exposed to the 
light, but must not be allowed to be burnt up 
with the sun, and, as I before stated, it must be 
liberally supplied with water during the summer 
months ; ana during the winter the soil should 
always be kept moderately moist, and the tem¬ 
perature should not fall below 60 degs. I have 
seen a lower temperature tried; but it nas always, 
I observed, resulted in the loss of some of the 
bulbs and leaves, and the plant then took a long 
time to gain its accustomed vigour in the follow¬ 
ing growing season. Matt. Bramble. 


(XELOGYNE LENTIGINOSA. 

I am invited by a correspondent, writing from 
Smethwick, to answer several questions relative 
to this plant. I will, with pleasure, tell him all 
I know of this Ccelogyne. It is a pretty species, 
and if you get a good variety you will be very 
well pleased with it: but you must flower the 
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plant before you can tell this; but as this 
occurs through the winter months, you will not 
have so very long to wait; and as you say your 
plant is now making strong growths, it is most 
likely they will flower. It is now nearly fifty years 
ago since Thomas Lobb sent this Orchid home 
here from Burmah to the Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons, so that, in reality, it should be a well 
known one, but it is not so. The plant has a 
creeping rhizome, from which spring the bulbs, 
which are somewhat closely set. They are some 
3 inches high; sometimes three angled and at 
others four angled, compressed, bearing a pair 
of leaves 6 inches long, pendent from about the 
middle, and deep-green in colour. I have never 
seen the plant with more than five flowers on 
a raceme ; but it may produce a larger one when 
thoroughly established. These flowers each mea¬ 
sure something over an inch across. The raceme 
is erect, the sepals and petals being green, the 
white lip blotched with orange-colour. This 
appears to be the typical form of the plant. It 
was figured in the Botanical Magazine in the 
year 1872 by Hooker, and I think this was the 
first figure of the species made, and Lindley 
described it from dried flowers received from 
Lobb; but more recent importations have 
revealed a better form, in which the sepals and 
petals are a bright straw-colour, and the lip is 
stained with a bright blotch, now this variety 
has greater beauty than the one figured, and it 
has brought C. lentiginosa up to the level of 
other good things in the Orcnid family. The 
plant comes from Moulmein, but I do not know 
from what looality. It likes to be potted in the 
same wav as any other Orchid—that is, it should 
be placed a little above the rim of the pot, on an 
elevated mound of earth, the pot or basket being 
well drained. It requires plenty of heat while 
growing, and a liberal supply of water ; but it 
may be allowed when at rest to be cooler and 
drier, but by no means permit it to become so 
dry as to suffer. Matt. Bramble. 


SAYING SEEDS. 

This is the time to harvest seeds, the fine, dry 
weather wi are experiencing here (at the time of 
writing) being exceptionally favourable for that 
operation. As a rule, it is not desirable to save 
one’s own seeds, for the simple reason that in a 
garden where numerous varieties of plants are 
grown in close contact with each other, it is not 
possible to keep them so true as when large 
beds of any particular kind are grown specially 
for seed, and where every plant that is not of 
the right habit or marking of flower is weeded 
out directly the blossom opens ; and then there 
is the drawback of a seed-bearing plant having 
what may be termed a shabby look. However, 
there are kinds of flowers that we specially 
prize in our own gardens, and which we not 
only desire to perpetuate for our own use, but 
especially for the pleasure of distributing 
among our friends and neighbours, and 
with a little care in gathering the seeds 
as they become ripe, and labelling so that 
they do not get mixed, and when cleaned out 
storing carefully in paper-bags, we may, there¬ 
by, add materially to the pleasures of our 
gardens. It is impossible to enumerate all the 
good things that may be saved in even a small 
garden ; but the following are especially desir¬ 
able, viz. : Anemone fulgens, Aquilegias (in 
variety), Asters of the China, German, and 
Quilled sorts; Auriculas, Balsams, Begonias 
(tuberous-rooted), equally good for bedding or 
under glass ; Heartsease or Pansy ; Mignonette 
of any specially good kind ; Sweet Peas of good 
distinct colours, such as white, red, and very 
dark; Phlox Drummondi, a beautiful plant 
if carefully selected ; Stocks — Ten - week, 
Brompton, Queen, and East Lothian—repay any 
care bestowed on them by the much greater 
percentage of double flowers produced by the 
seed. J. G. H. 

The garden Pink.— This is much more 
readily propagated by pipings than the Carna¬ 
tion. The cuttings should be planted in fine 
soil, on a shady border, early in July. If left 
until the end of the month, it is, perhaps, advis¬ 
able to plant them under close hand-lights, or in 
a gentle hot-bed with a frame over it. It is 
better to treat these hardy garden flowers as far 
as possible to the culture of the open borders, 
|and if the pipings, as they are termed, are 


J 1 anted in a suitable place about the end of 
une, or early in July, at least 90 per cent, of 
them will produoe roots, and form strong, thrifty 
plants without any glass protection whatever. 
When the pipings are well rooted they should 
be planted out in an open place 3 inches or 
4 inches apart, and about the end of September 
or early in October they ought to be set out 
where they are to flower. Strong, vigorous 
plants may be set out a foot apart, smaller ones 
8 inches or 9 inches apart. Good, deep, well- 
manured soil is necessary to produce large, well- 
laced flowers. Heavy soil is improved by the 
addition of leaf-mould and sand.—J. 


LILIES AFTER FLOWERING. 

The treatment that the different varieties of 
Lilies receive after they go out of flower is 
sometimes the cause of their not doing well the 
next year. They are allowed to stand about in 
dark corners and on greenhouse stages, fre¬ 
quently without receiving any water for seve¬ 
ral days. This is the kind of treatment that 
Lilium auratum and the varieties of lanci- 
folium are too often subjected to, with the 
result that if the bulbs do not die altogether 
during the winter they are too weak to flower 
the following season. Amateur readers do not 
appear to understand that these Lilies do not 
rest as many other bulbous plants do, so they 
treat them aB they would Hyacinths or Tulips, 
and discontinue giving them water as soon as 
they go out of flower. In many cases the 
flower-stems are ruthlessly cut down close to 
the soil while they are still quite green. Such 
treatment is altogether wrong when applied to 
this section of the Lily family, for the reason 
which I have just given that they do not rest. 
Even when the leaves are dropping from the 
flower-stems the roots are more or less active. 
This being so, I hope cultivators of these useful 
plants will see the necessity of continuing to 
give them all needful care. Those plants stand¬ 
ing on stages in the greenhouse now should be 
taken to the open air and stood on a cool 
bottom, with a piece of slate under the pot to 
prevent worms getting into them. Here they 
must be watered as often as the soil gets dry, 
and when the flower-stems are withering they 
should be cut off down to the rim of the pot. 
Early in October the plants will be ready for 
repotting, or such as require it. Those occupy¬ 
ing pots up to 7 inches in diameter may have a 
shift into others two sizes larger if the pots in 
which they have been growing are pretty full of 
young and active roots, but no bulb should have 
a larger shift without there is a good number of 
fresh healthy roots, as over-potting is a great 
evil to these Lilies. When potting use plenty 
of drainage, and for a compost use three parts 
loam and one of peat with a liberal sprinkling of 
sand. When the bulbs are repotted place them 
in a cold pit or frame for the winter or on the 
floor of the greenhouse. Now is the proper 
time to take up old clumps of Lilium candidum 
growing in the open, ana replant them in fresh 
positions. J. C. C. 


1289.— Heating a greenhouse. —The 
house is a very small affair, and if most, or ail, 
the oil-stoves in use did not emit fumes that are 
injurious to plants, you ought not to have any 
trouble in keeping the frost out. I, however, 
cannot recommend you to rely on the oil-stove 
alone, for the reason I have just given. My 
advice is that you have an outside blind long 
enough to cover the roof and the glass in the 
front as well. If the blind is made of frigi- 
domo canvas, and it is pulled down as soon as 
it begins freezing, it will keep out from S degs. 
to 10 degs. of frost. When there is a probability 
of there being more frost than that, you can 
light the lamp for a few hours. Do not, how¬ 
ever, use the lamp all the time you can keep out 
the frost without it.—J. C. C. 

- If your stove is well constructed, and 

you keep it clean, burn good oil, never allow it 
to smoke, and use it only when really necessary, 
the products of combustion will not then do any 
appreciable amount of harm to Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, and the ordinary run of greenhouse 
plants. But free ventilation must be given, 
and do not attempt to do more than to well ex¬ 
clude froet; anything beyond that would be 
dangerous.—B. C. R. 
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A VINK-CLAD COTTAGE DOORWAY. 
The beauty of the Vine as a wall-climber is 
well shown in the annexed illustration of a 
cottage doorway. The luxuriant clomp of the 
native Male Fern (Lastrea Filix-m&s), on either 
side of the steps, too, shows the great beauty and 
adaptability of this Fern for such a place. The 
excellent effect of a little judicious planting near 
dwelling-houses of any kind cannot be overrated. 
No matter what the style of building may be, 
climbing plants, such as Vines, Ivies, Vir¬ 
ginian Creepers, Roses, Jasmines, &c., together 
with hardy Ferns, are always in keeping with 
it, especially so is it in the case of evergreen 
climbers like Ivies, if care be taken not to plant 
them too thickly, as then the vac&m spaces on 
the wall give a delightful 
effect of light and shade. In 
planting climbers of any 
kind to adorn bare wall- 
spaces this important fact 
should always be borne in 
mind, otherwise the effect, 
after the plants have become 
large, and the wall is hidden 
entirely, is very heavy and 
monotonous. Hardy Ferns 
cannot be out of place any¬ 
where in the garden, but 
they never seem to look 
better than when planted in 
the manner and position 
here indicated. B. 


DRILL V. BROADCAST 
SOWING. 

Tmf. superiority of drills for 
seeds of all kinds, compared 
with broadcast sowing, 
hardly needs any argument 
to prove—in fact, the custom 
of drilling is so rapidly gain¬ 
ing ground that in a few 
years broadcast sowing for 
garden crops will probably 
be a thing of the past. As 
regards the actual time 
taken up in sowing, a little 
is gained by merely scatter¬ 
ing the seed on the surface, 
and raking it in ; but as soon 
as the seeds are up, snd the 
hoe has to be Bet to work, 
the gain is all on the side of 
the drills, and in a showery 
time like the present, when 
the keeping down of the 
weeds is one of the most 
important items of kitchen 
garden labour, it is little 
consolation to think that 
there was a slight saving in 
time in the work of sowing, 
for with drills, directly the 
lines of seedlings are visible 
the hoe can be run between 
them, and then it is an easy 
matter to clear the drills by 
weeding ; but with broadcast 
sowing it is a tedious opera¬ 
tion to hand-weed or work 
very small hoes amongst the 
crop. In showery weather 
nothing short of entirely 
removing the weeds will 
effectually get rid of them, 
for if cut up, and left lying 
on the soil, they will survive long enough to 
strike root again. It is sometimes urged that 
you can get more plants off a given area by the 
broadcast plan of sowing than by drills, but I 
very much question if this correct, as this year 
I have sowed my seed of all the Cabbage tribe 
in drills, instead of beds on the broadcast plan ; 
and with drills rather broad, and sown moder¬ 
ately thick, I feel sure that I have raised more, 
and certainly better plants than I ever did by 
any other plan, as they get air between the 
drills, even though they be extra thick in the 
latter, and the work of cleaning has been much 
easier performed. Therefore, whether it be on 
the ground of neatness or economy, I unhesi¬ 
tatingly give the preference to drills over that 
of broadcast sowing. J. G. H. 


f 1309. —Trees In a neighbour’s garden. 

—I should first expostulate with my neighbour, 
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been growing for so long in one place is to cut 
round the roots the season before lifting them, 
and partially move the trees, replacing the soil 
dug out with some fibrous loam, and allowing the 
trees to mal& another season's growth. A mass 
of fibrous roots are in this way formed in the loam, 
and the trees may then be removed safely. If 
they are merely the ordinary Spruce, Scotch, or 
Larch Firs, it would be better to cut the surplus 
trees out, and if a fresh plantation is desired 
it is better to start with young trees.—J. D. E 

1*293.— Creepers near London.— Ivies 
are very useful, but the common green varieties, 
which grow fastest, have a somewhat funereal 
effect when employed too freely, and the varie¬ 
gated kinds are certainly of slow growth. The 
Virginian Creepers are good, 
and soon cover a lot of space, 
but the best of all—the 
variety known as Ampelopsis 
Veitchi—is often some time 
in making a good start, 
though it grows quickly 
afterwards. However, you 
might plant this alternately 
with the common variety, 
and as the first grows cut the 
latter away, and by degrees 
get rid of it altogether. 
An east or west aspect suits 
these as well as any, but they 
are not particular. For the 
south wall I should recom¬ 
mend Clematis Jackmani, 
and a blue or white Passion¬ 
flower, both of which grow 
rapidly, and are very orna¬ 
mental. The wild Clematis Vi- 
talba (Traveller’s Joy) grows 
fast, and gives a fine mass of 
foliage, and bo does the Hop. 
While the permanent plants 
are growing you might do 
a good deal with annual 
climbers, such as the Canary 
Creeper, and Major Convol¬ 
vulus during the summer 
months.—B. C. R. 

1*296 — Clematis mon 
tana not flowering — 
A plant in good rich soil, 
that makes long, strong 
shoots, ought to flower abun¬ 
dantly ; but how is it treated 
as regards pruning ? Clema¬ 
tises vary in different sec¬ 
tions. Some flower next year 
upon the wood they make 
this season. Others, like 
Jackmani, flower upon the 
current season’s wood. They 
must be pruned accordingly. 
If the long shoots of Clematis 
montana are pruned back, 
then, indeed, only a bunch 
of flower would appear here 
and there ; but if the shoots 
are laid in for their whole 
length, then they should, and 
with me do, bloom through¬ 
out that entire length, and 
in the month of May there 
is no prettier wall-creeper 
than this. If this is not the 
cause, I cannot hazard 
another guess, as the situa¬ 
tion must suit the plant if 
it has climbed to the roof. Perhaps, if it is 
recently planted, it may, having exhausted 
its youthful vigour in abundant growth, flower 
more profusely from henceforth.—A. H. 

1*79 —Taking up old Clematises — Prune the 
plants back a week or two before attempting to move 
them, and lift with as muoh root as possible. Replant, 
again speedily in good soil. Place a good mulch of Cocoa- 
run fibre over the roots, and raise a Tittle of it round the 
stem, and there is not much fear of losing them. —E. H. 

-Theautumn is the best time to move these 

creepers, and the best way to carry them is to 
plant them in half casks as soon as lifted in a 
compost of fibrous-loam and well-rotted cow or 
stable-manure. When you arrive at your new 
home dig a hole a little larger than the cask, 
lower it into the hole, knock away the rings, 
lift out the staves, slide the bottom from under 
the plant, fill in with soil, and tread it firmly 
.11 round. -A. 0 I| ^J7>^ ;trn 
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and if he objected to removing the nuisance, I 
should, with hatchet, saw, and pick, cut a deep 
trench, close to the fence on my side, thus 
separating all the roota upon my land from the 
trees upou his. I would then nil in the trench 
with concrete, and thus prevent the ingress of 
other roots.— A. G. Butler. 


TRBHS AND 8HRUBS. 

1271.—Treatment of Honeysuckles. 

—Honeysuckles, like other creepers, are gener¬ 
ally put in order in autumn or winter, and I 
they then receive what pruning is necessary, 
and the rampant growers may require to be cut 
back hard with the shears ; but the summer 


Ora Rkadbrh' Iluhtrationb : A Vine-clad cottage doorway at Grey well, Hants. 
Engraved for Oabdsnino Illustrated from a photograph eent by Ur. 
F. Mason Good, Winchflald. 

pruning is confined to the removal or shortening 
back of long, rambling shoots, and this is best 
done with the knife where the shoots are not 
wanted to tie in, or to cover a wall or fence. 
Honeysuckles are very easy to manage, and will 
grow anywhere. The common Honeysuckle is a 
native plant.—E. H. 

- "G. T. C." may treat a Honeysuckle thus with 

good auccem : As the flowers begin to fade keep them 
diligently out off back to a good dormant bud—train in aa 
many new leaden as may be required to keep the plant 
furnished with healthy wood for next season—not more, 
and beyond this out them out The Honeysuckle will then 
go on flowering more or leae all through the season.— 

C. E., Lyme Regie. 

1230. — Transplanting: Fir-trees. — 

Trees of this kind that have been planted for seven 
years and have now become crowded will not 
transplant welL Many of them will die, and 
those that live will take a long time to recover. 

The only way to safely remove trees that have 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


1278.— Fibrous-rooted Begonias*— 

Fibrous-rooted Begonias root so freely from 
cuttings that it is not necessary, except for the 
purpose of getting new varieties to try raisiog 
them from seeds. The spring is the best time to 
root cuttings, and plants struck then make useful 
flowering scuff for the winter if well grown. 
After the cuttings have rooted, pot into single 
pots, and shift on into larger ones as required. 
They will grow well in turfy loam and leaf-mould. 
Pinch in the leading shoots when young to make 
the plants bushy, and put a small stake in the 
centre of each plant to support the shoots and 
keep the same in shape. Large plants will 
require more than one stake though when 
grown under cool treatment. In summer the 
stems acquire strength, and will not require 
much supporting. I like to strike a few 
young plants every year and throw out the 
old plants which have flowered through the 
past season, keeping one or two, if large speci¬ 
mens are wanted, though it is so easy to make a 
large plant by putting three or more small ones 
together, that old plants need not be kept after 
young ones have become of a serviceable size. 
When approaching the flowering stage weak 
liquid-manure may be given, though this should 
only be used in moderation.—E. H. 

1301.—Using a bakehouse wall.— The 
fact that the aspect is west, and that the doors 
must be open a good part of the day is against 
your doing much in the way of growing flowers 
in such a structure as you propose building. 
Moreover, if you did not have it heated otherwise 
than by the warmth that is given off from the wall 
a sharp frost would enter the house, unless it was 
a very narrow one. It seems to me that the best 
thing you can do with the house is to train some 
Vines against the back wall, and to fill up the 
front space with such flowering plants as Fuch¬ 
sias, Tuberous Begonias, and Chrysanthemums. I 
expect the Vine-rods would have to be unnailed 
from the wall from November to the middle of 
February. Except it is for plants that come 
in close contact with the wall I do not think 
under the circumstances that you will benefit so 
much from the warmth of the wall as you seem 
to suppose.—J. C. C. 

1314.—Heating a lean-to glass-house. 

—The house can certainly be heated with gas 
if you get a reliable apparatus and the fumes of 
the gas are kept from entering the house; but I 
fear you will find it rather expensive to main¬ 
tain sufficient heat in very cold weather. The 
quantity of pipingyoumention would not be suffi¬ 
cient to maintain a suitable temperature for 
Cucumbers. You had better consult a practical 
engineer on the spot. I do not doubt the 
efficiency of gas for heating small houses, but I 
do know that some people are disappointed 
with it on account of the expense.—J. C. C. 

1306.—Heating a small span-roofed 
greenhouse. —For so small a house there is 
nothing better than a hob-water apparatus. 
A small boiler of the Loughborough pattern, 
and 3 rows of 4-inch pipes along one end and 
the north side will give you all the heat you 
want; but you must understand that these 
boilers require a lot of attention to keep up a 
regular temperature. If you did not study 
eoonomy in fuel I should advise you to have a 
brick flue ; you might then hope to get a fair 
amount of rest without anxiety on a cold, frosty 
night.—J. C. C. 

-For a structure of the size mentioned, I 

should recommend 4 ‘ Novice ” to obtain one of 
the small boilers or heaters to consume gas or 
oil (whichever may be most convenient), that 
are frequently advertised in Gardening. In 
connection with three rows (equalling about 
30 feet), of 3-inch piping, or four rows of 2-inch, 
this would afford a nice, steady warmth, at a 
moderate cost, and be found far more regular and 
less troublesome than a fire, which would have 
to be a very small one.—B. C. R. 

1236 — Echeveria secunda gl&uca.— 

My own experience of the treatment of this Eehe- 
veria through the winter is as follows : I take 
up the plants when the bulbs are put in, and 
plant them lightly in a spare corner of the 
kitchen garden in a patch the same size as one 
of my box-frames. As soon as there are Bigns of 
frost I put the frame over them, and during all 
* " ‘ .quite 


closed, and I lose very few plants indeed. The 
great thing is to keep them dry. It is frost and 
damp, not frost only, that kills these plants by 
rotting them. I may mention that here, in 
Malvern, I have Echeverias growing now in my 
garden which have been exposed on my rock- 
work to all the terrors of this last winter. This 
says much for the clearness and dryness of the 
atmosphere.—W. M. B. 


LILIES IN POTS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
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Now, when the adaptability of Lilies for pot 
culture is better known, there is no difficulty in 
having them in flower almost from one end of the 
year to the other. It is simply a matter of using 
the right kinds, having sufficient numbers, ana 
the necessary accommodation for growing them. 
Under pot culture a continuous succession of 
white Lilies may be had by using the different 
varieties of L. longiflorum and L. candid u n. 
The last-named is a fine old species, and has 
been used as a not plant by a few cultivators 
for a long time, out it is only recently that its 
merits for growing in this way have become 
more generally known. Taking into account 
the length of time it can be had in bloom, the 
quantity of flowers it produces, and the small 
cost of the bulbs compared with other kinds, 
it is a question if it is not the best Lily for pot 
culture. The time is now at hand for potting 
the bulbs, which ought to be taken out of the 
ground as soon as ever the stems have died 
down. It iB a matter of the first importance 
that there is no delay in taking them up, as the 
bulbs of this Lily begin to push new roots soon 
after the tops die off; in fact, they begin to 
move much sooner after flowering than any other 
Lily that I am acquainted with. And the sooner 
after this time they are potted the better chance 
they have of blooming well. Whether 
Home-grown roots are used, or they are 
bought in, the best and strongest should be 
selected. Three bulbs may be put in a 7-inch 
or 8-inch pot; a smaller-sized than this will do, 
but if the most is to be made of the bulbs it is 
better not to confine them too much. Good, 
rich, turfy loam, with something like a fifth of 
leaf-mould, some rotten manure, and sand, will 
grow them well. Pot moderately firm, and do 
Dot keep the bulbs too near the surface. When 
the potting is completed plunge up to the rims 
in coal-ashes out-of-doors, ohoosing an open 
position under the full influence of the sun and 
air. It is much better to plunge the pots in the 
material mentioned than in the Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
now so much in fashion, as it is a better preven¬ 
tive agamst worms entering the soil, especially 
if sufficient ashes are used to admit of 2 inches 
of them being under the pots. Plunged in this 
way, the soil will be in a much more equable 
condition as to moisture than when the pots are 
stood on the surface. As both root and top- 
growth will begin to move directly, it is 
necessary that due attention should be given to 
watering. If the soil is allowed to get dry, the 
young fibres will receive a check, and to succeed 
with Lilies of any kind in pots, they must 
never be checked. Let them remain plunged 
out-of-doors until there is likelihood of sharp 
frost, for, though the Lilies are quite hardy, 
they must not be left out so as to get the soil 
within the pots frozen, as experience shows that 
when so confined the roots of any plant suffer 
in a way that does not occur in the open ground. 
When there is danger of frost an ordinary 
garden frame may be put over the plants, which 
will before then have made their autumn leaves; 
or, if there is room anywhere in a greenhouse or 
other cool structure where enough light will 
reach them, they may be moved to it. 

A GREENHOUSE TEMPERATURE, Or Only a few 
degrees more, should be kept up until so far into 
the new year as the flower-stems have pushed up 
and the flowers individually are visible. After 
this, if it is thought desirable, intermediate 
warmth may be given, standing the plants with 
their heads well up to the glass. Heat at an 
earlier period and more of it is sometimes used, 
but at best is a risky proceeding, as so treated I 
have seen thousands of plants filling a large 
house all go blind, not a single flower opening. 
When this Lily is subjected to too much heat, 
or the heat is applied too soon, even if the 
flowers do open, they are thin in texture, and 
the stems get so drawn as to be very unsightly, 
but to make the most of the plants it is necessary 
to give them greenhouse warmth, with which 


they will flower in spring. If a portion of the 
stock is kept, as already said, a few degrees 
warmer, a succession will be secured, as these 
will precede the cooler-grown set. I have, so 
far, said nothing about the general treatment 
until the plants come into flower farther than 
giving them plenty of light. But as soon as the 
bloom-stems begin to rise the roots will require 
% good deal of water, as will be easily under¬ 
stood, from the limited amount of soil they have 
access to. When deficient of moisture Lilies do 
not show it by their tops flagging in the way 
that many things do, but when they suffer from 
this cause to any extent it invariably checks the 
embryo flowers. In the advanced stages—that 
is, when the bloom-stems are well forward— 
weak manure-water once a week will be an 
assistance. All Lilies, including this, that I have 
grown in pots are benefited by assistance of this 
kind ; not only does it increase the size of the 
flowers and give them additional substance, but 
it helps the bulbs to gain size and strength. 
After the plants have bloomed they must not 
be subjected to 

Careless treatment by withholding water, 
although at this time they will not require quite 
so much as when the flowers were approaching 
completion. Neither must they bo subjected 
to sudden chills in the open air should the 
time of frosty nights not be passed when they 
have done flowering. With attention to these 
matters the plants will shortly push up another 
set of leaves similar to those that they annually 
produce at the latter end of summer in the open 
ground. As soon as these appear again give 
manure-water about once a fortnight until the 
leaf growth is completed. It will then be well 
to give the plants a shift into pots a size larger, 
being careful not to disturb the roots, as if they 
are interfered with it will be likely to affect the 
blooming. Later on the flower-stemB will 
appear, during the formation of which again 
give manure-water. The plants must be housed 
before there is any danger of their being injured 
by frost. A portion may be kept a little warmer 
than ordinary greenhouse stock requires, whilst 
the others will do with greenhouse treatment. 
The former will flower during November and 
December, whilst the latter portion will come 
in through the two first months of the year, 
giving at this second flowering a much longer 
supply than at the first. After the plants have 
done blooming give as much water as will keep 
the soil sufficiently moist until the tops die 
down, after which no more will be required than 
will keep it a little moist. The bulbs will now 
take a long rest before they begin to move 
Some growers turn them out in the open ground 
in a well-prepared bed after the second flower* 
ing, giving them a year or two to gain strength. 
Others keep them on in pots to bloom again, 
which, if well cared for, they will do before 
planting them out. When account is taken of 
the little money whioh strong-blooming bulbs 
of this Lily coat, and the quantity of flowers 
they produce in the two crops when treated in 
the way described there is not much difficulty 
in coming to the conclusion that there are few, 
if any, plants that will submit to pot culture 
that will give such a return. The 
Second crop is more valuable than the first, 
on account of its coming in during the dullest 
months of the year, and the length of time it 
lasts. Before the second blooming of L can* 
didum is over, L. Harrisi, the earliest of the 
longiflorum section, can easily be had in flower, 
as if the bulbs are potted as early as they can te 
obtained, and after they have made sufficient 
growth they are gently forced in a good home 
or pit with their tops well up to the roof, they 
will begin to flower in January. By starting 
some later, and bringing them onina cool-house, a 
succession of this beautiful Lily may be had until 
after midsummer. The leading market-growers 
manage to have it in during the greater part of 
the year. By careful attention to the earliest 
flowered bulbs they will bloom again a second 
time in the same way as L. candidum. Too 
much cannot be said in favour of this beautiful 
Lily. The purity of its large white flowers, and 
the number which strong roots will bear are not 
the least of its merits. L. eximium, another fine 
variety of the longiflorum section, is one of the 
best for pot culture. It differs from the ordinary 
longiflorum, inasmuch that it produces more 
flowers on a stem. L. longiflorum seldom oomee 
with more than two blooms, whilst L. eximium 


gives on an average dottle that number. This 
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kind forces well, but will not come so early as 
L. Harrisi. Under cool treatment it will flower 
as late as July. Like the others mentioned, 
plants that have been brought on with heat so 
as to bloom in spring will flower a second time. 


treatment.’' “ That may be true,” said I, “ and I 
should not be surprised that many growers would 
be prepared to tell you they were Orchids. ” But 
still they are not, my friends, but they belong 
to a natural order called Lentibulariaceic, and 
although they grow with and receive the same 
treatment as Orchids, they do not belong to 
them ; but they are not one whit the less beauti¬ 
ful on this account. There are an immense 
number of species of these plants scattered 
throughout the warm parts of tropical South 
America, and Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, 
has done a lot in trying to introduce many kinds 
into cultivation. Some of these have flowered, 
and have proved exceedingly pretty, but the 
kinds which I here bring to notice are all 
elegant and showy plants, and will grow in 
hanging - baskets, producing a profusion of 
bloom whioh lasts a very long time in 
full beauty. They should be planted in 
baskets in peat and Sphagnum Moss, and they re¬ 
quire an ample and large supply of water at all 
seasons. U. montana, sometimes called U. alpina. 
This plant was, I think, first introduced to culti¬ 
vation some twenty-one years ago by a great 
friend of mine in Zurich, Mr. Ortgies, the 
director of the Botanical Gardens of that town ; 
but I do not know if it was imported inten¬ 
tionally or by mistake, but it has proved to be 
a most showy plant. When grown in either the 
Orchid-house or stove, it produces leaves about 
4 inches to 6 inches long, lanceolate in outline, 
and deep-green, and they produce a many 
flowered raceme of white flowers with a yellow 


blooming. Plants raised from seed do not flower 
until the year after sowing, and, unless strong, 
not until the second year, and when they bloom 
the suckers that appear at the base require a 
similar time before they flower. This species 
comes from Nepaul, and is not able to withstand 
our winters out-of-doors, except in favoured 
parts of the country, and then only with some 
protection after it begins to grow in spring. 
When well grown in a pot it is a splendid 
object, with the stem rising to a height of 
10 feet or 12 feet, and carrying a score or more 
of its huge flowers, the colour of which is white, 
with a band of pale-violet down the centre of 
each petal. The best way that I have found to 
deal with the plant is to grow the seedlings or 
suckers in the open ground during the first 
summer, taking them up and putting them in 
large pots in the autumn, and wintering in a 
greenhouse or pit where the frost cannot reach 
them, keeping them cool under glass until they 
flower the following summer. From the time 
growth begins to move freely in spring they 
should be assisted with weak manure-water up 
to when they come into bloom. When stood on 
the floor of a lofty conservatory or greenhouse 
there are few plants with which I am acquainted 
that have such an imposing appearance. The 
flowers are highly fragrant. D. 


A GOOD COOL GREENHOUSE PLANT. 

Lion’s-tail-plant (Leonitis Lko.vurus). 
This is a handsome cool greenhouse plant which 
produces during autumn and 
early winter two or four suc¬ 
cessive whorls of brilliant scar¬ 
let flowers (see illustration), on 
all the best shoots of the pre¬ 
ceding spring and summer’s 
growth. In each whorl there 
are about eighteen flowers, and 
the corollas are 2 inches long. 

The natural height of the plant 


Lilies in pots and Ferns in a greenhouse. 


is 7 feet or 8 feet, its leaves 
are evergreen, obtusely serra¬ 
ted, and about 2A inches or 3 
inches in length. The plant is 
not very particular as regards 
soil, and flourishes well in a 
mixture of loam and peat. It 
is by no means delicate, and 
requires only the usual treat¬ 
ment of greenhouse plants 
which are placed out-of-doors 
in summer, Exposure to light 
and air during summer is 
certainly beneficial to it. It 
is not very compact in its 
habit of growth. Some pru¬ 
ning is therefore necessary, 
and it should be done before 
growth commences, not later 
than March, in order to secure 
the strongest possible Btems for 
flowering. Plants raised from 
cuttings put in about the 
middle of March may flower 
late in the year. It requires 
an abundance of water to the 
roots when in active growth, 

_i „ 1:1.1. i_ j_ T _.L- 


I have had plants of it in bloom at the beginning 
of April, and again flowered them in September. 
The flowers were little, if any, inferior to those 
which they produced the first time. The merits 
of the different varieties of 

L. speciosum for pot culture are too well 
known to require notice, further than saying 
that they may be had much longer in succession 
than many who grow them seem to be aware of. 
By pushing some on in warmth they can be had 
ia bloom early in July, whilst by standing others 
during summer where they will not have the 
sun on them, except in the morning and evening, 
they will bloom as late as the end of September. 
The different forms of this free-growing species, 
including L. s. album, L. s. punctatum, and 
L. s. rubrum, are all worth having. Indepen¬ 
dent of the use of their flowers for cutting, they 
are amongst the most beautiful and useful of all 
summer and autumn-flowering plants for 
furnishing greenhouses, conservatories, rooms, 
&c. By growing the few kinds named a supply 
of white Lily flowers can be had all the year 
round, with the addition of the spotted varie¬ 
ties of L. speciosum to give variety. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the Lilies here mentioned, they do 
not die off at once, or immediately show the 
effects of inattention or careless treatment in 
the way many plants do, through the fact of 
which they often get neglected. But, neverthe¬ 
less, if their requirements are not considered 
and duly attended to they do not fail to resent 
it. It is only by fair usage that the results 
detailed can be obtained. Apart from the 
object of a continuous supply of flowers, L. 
auratum cannot be omitted. It is not unlikely 
that this kind is now more generally grown by 
those who cultivate Lilies in pots than any other 
sort, though it is by no means so useful as the 
others mentioned. Neither is it so easily 
managed, nor is there so much certainty of its 
living and doing satisfactorily as the others, as 
most of those who have had to do with it know 
too well; yet the noble size of its flowers and 
the charming combinations of colours present 
in a well-marked variety will always make it a 
favourite. There is yet another species which 
few will question as being amongst the grandest 
and most stately of all the Lilies— 

L. giganteum, though it has never been so 
extensively grown as it deserves. This in some 
measure may be accounted.fQr by the plant being 
what might be termed bjfenmal in its bajbiU of 

'3iti*s=t vjU yTC 


and a little less during the 
winter, but it should never be 
allowed to get dry. R. 


stating their names. They are f | 

species ia rare in England, but p/jy / h ji^ I '' 

vulgaris. These*are all pretty 

little plants, but they are not Flowering shoot of the Lion’s-Uil-plant (Leonitis Leonurus}. 

useful to the Orchid fancier. I 

have been frequently taken to task for declaring I mouth, these flowers being some inch and a half 
them not to be Orchids. “ Well,’ saida young I across or more, furnished with a short spur. It 

of the 


lady, I saw them growing in Mrs.-garden 

with the Orchids and receiving just the same 


ows on mossy stems of trees in many 
r est Indian islands, bat has not hitherto, I 
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believe, been found in Jamaica; also in Guiana, 
Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela, and in the 
Isthmus of Darien. Another similar species is 
U. Endresi, with light-blue flowers. This has 
obtained a somewhat bad reputation of being 
difficult to grow; but I have seen it in many 
places doing as freely and as well as U. montana, 
and the light-blue or lilac flowers contrast well 
with the white ones of U. montana. It comes 
from Central America. Then we have another 
plant which has been introduced by Mr. Sander, 
and is now growing, but has not yet flowered in 
this country. This has large, dark-blue flowers, 
which are furnished with a long spur. This is 
named U. Humboldti, and comes from the 
Rovami Mountains in British Guiana, and there 
are many others which will afford quite a 
pleasing change. We hear of Bcarlet flowered 
kinds and many others, so that Bladder-Worts 
would appear to form quite a beautiful oontrast 
to the Orchid-family. Matt. Bramble. 


FRUIT. 

1201.—Cherry-trees In a Vinery.— 

Cherry-trees may be grown successfully under 
glass, but they would certainly fail under Vines. 
When in blossom the Cherry requires very 
careful ventilation, and only a moderate tem¬ 
perature muBt be given. The trees, too, revel in 
sunshine, which they would not get on the back 
of a Vinery. Peaches might do for a year or 
two till the Vines covered the roof, and Figs 
would keep up a fairly successful struggle even 
longer than Peaches, but it is best to let the 
Vines have the house to themselves after the 
first three years.—E. H. 

- I advise “ White Heart ” to have noth¬ 
ing to do with growing Cherry-trees on the back 
wall of a Vinery, or for that matter any other 
sort of fruit-trees, unless the Vine rods are far 
enough apart to admit a good amount of light 
on to the wall. Figs will do with as little light 
as anything, but still they are not likely to give 
satisfaction. You had better oover the wall 
with Black Alicante Grape, as that sort will keep 
longer than the Black Hamburgh. In the case 
of all fruits it is just a question of light. Even 
with a fair amount of light you will only parti 
ally succeed in such a position.—J. C. C. 

1290. —Seedling Apricots.— Plant the 
stones where they are not likely to be disturbed, 
and in due time most of them will grow. If the 
stones are planted in pots of soil they will be 
more under control, and a label should be plaoed 
on each pot, giving the history of the seed. 
There is no difficulty in raising seedling fruits. 
It is better not to crack the stones. The action 
of the moisture in the soil, and the swelling of 
the kernel inside, will open the shell at the right 
moment. No artificial heat is required.—E. H 

- I have a fancy for raising a few seedling 

Apricots every year, and I find it a very simple 
process. The only thing that requires care is to 
secure a sufficient number of stones, as according 
to my experience, not more than one in five will 
grow. I plant the stones in boxes of soil as soon 
as they are taken out of the fruit, but the seed¬ 
lings do not appear until the spring, although 
the boxes are kept in the greenhouse all tne 
winter. After the plants are about 6 inches high 
I turn the box out in the open, and in a week 
or two later plant them out close to a wall or 
fence. In my strong soil I have to take them 
up and replant them early in the following 
spring to check their excessive vigour. I have 
one plant at the present time that I raised from 
a stone planted two years ago, which is 5 feet high 
and has a fair number of side branches. I do not 
prune seedling Apricots, except to cut away the 
growth where it is crowded, but I have to prune 
seedling Peaches and Nectarines pretty hard to 
get them into form.—J. C. C. 

1286.— Melons cracking.— I believe aome verietie 8 
are more liable to craok than other*, though I have not 
grown Masterpiece. Tbe best remedy le to turn the noee 
end of the fruit to the north, and give a notch of air early 
In the morning.—E. H. 

-I do not for a moment suppose the sort 

of Melon you mention is more given to cracking 
than any other variety. The fact of the matter 
is, all the sortB crack more or less when the 
treatment is not right. Too much root-moisture 
or too much atmospheric moisture in the house 


fault was in the atmosphere of the structure in 
which they are growing, the cracking would not 
begin until the fruit commenced to ripen. In 
future, do not shut up the structure in which the 
plants are growing quite close at night; leave a 
little air on at the top. It is the sudden admis¬ 
sion of cold air in the morning that causes a 
contraction in the skin, which results in crack¬ 
ing.—J. C. C. 

1233.— An unhealthy Pear tree.— The 
Pear-shoots, and very possibly the spurs also, are, 

I think, suffering from “ black pith i.e., the 
pith is dead, killed by frost. The only remedy is 
to take your pruning scissors, and cut the lead¬ 
ing shoots back inch by inch until you arrive at 
the “black pith,” and then continue cutting 
until all this has been removed.—C. J. M. 

1299.— Treatment of Strawberries. 

—You do not say when the bed was planted ; if 
only last year but little manure ought to be 

n uired, especially as the plants produced only 
ight crop this season. A mulch might be 
given in the spring, if thought advisable, but, on 
a stiff soil in particular, Strawberries are better 
without anything of the kind in winter. If, 
however, the bed is old, a good dressing of half- 
decayed manure had better be given, either 
almost directly or in the early spring; but if 
more than three years old the wisest course 
would be to break up the bed and plant a fresh 
one.—B. C. R. 

1212 .—Pruning espalier Pear-trees. 

-It is very much the tendency of suoh trees to 
grow too much, especially when they are young 
or not bearing freely and the ground is rich. 
The better way is to cut them all back pretty 
close to the base of the young wood. This 
treatment aids in the formation of blossom-buds 
for next year, and allows the light and air to 
penetrate to them. If the trees still continue to 
produce much young wood and few blossoms it 
may be necessary to treat them to what gar¬ 
deners term root-pruning—that consists in 
cutting a circular trench, 18 inches or more in 
depth, and working underneath them with a 
fork or spade the descending roots are cut This 
operation checks the growth of the trees, thereby 
promoting the formation of blossom-buds.— 

1226.— Strawberry beds.— My plants 
are now quite ready to plant out, but the beds 
were prepared six weeks or two months pre¬ 
viously. I would trench the ground now about 
18 inches deep, and place the fresh manure at a 
good depth. If the ground is poor the manure 
is necessary to enrich it. Bonfire ashes are 
excellent, especially in heavy soils.—J. D. E. 

1226.— Strawberry beds.— The ground 
being bo poor it ought to be well dressed before 
planting. The use of fresh manure will not 
cause the plants to run to leaf, hundreds of acres 
where this fruit is grown for market being 
dressed in this way. It is an excess of manure 
put into soil naturally good that causes a too 
luxuriant leaf development, and this is more 
to be feared in the second year, aB young plants 
put out in August can scarcely have too much 
food. Get the grcund ready at once, deeply 
digging and breakingthe dung into small pieces 
before working it in. Plant as soon as the runners 
can be obtained aB the longer season of growth they 
get the more fruitful wifi they be the following 
year. If runners are obtained from a distance, 
and the weather should happen to be hot and 
parching, it is much better to lay them in where 
they can be kept quite moist and sheltered from 
hot sun until they make fresh roots as the 
weather changes. In about ten days quite a 
mass of fibres will form, and then if carefully 
lifted they will take hold of the ground in the 
course of a couple of days. Let the rows be 
2 feet apart, allowing 18 inches between the 
plants. Be sure and attend to the watering, 
taking care that they never during hot days be 
oome dry at the root.—J. C. B. 

1235.— Management of vineries.— It 

would require two or more columns of print to 
fully answer your query, and if, as I presume, 
you have no general knowledge of Vine culture, 
I shall advise your obtaining one of the many 
practical treatises on this subject that have been 
published during the last few years, or looking 

__ through some of the back numbers of Garden- 

or pit will cause the fruit to crack. In your ino, wherein will be found all the required in¬ 
case I do not doubt but that the fault is at the formation. For the present, all that you have 
roots; they have had too much wf ter. If the (to do is to encourage the swelling of the berries, 


which, I presume, are not yet ripening, by 
shutting up about four p m. on fine days, at the 
same time well damping down the floor of the 
house ; but do not syringe the Vines, as, by so 
doing, when the berries are swelling the bloom 
will, in a great measure, be destroyed. At the 
close of the evening a chink of air should be put 
on, as this helps to prevent scalding, attacks of 
red-spider, ana mildew. Vineries should never be 
entirely closed at night through during the sum¬ 
mer months. As regards the application of fire- 
heat, this has to be regulated by the weather and 
the kinds grown. Late varieties, such as the 
Alicante, Muscat of Alexandria, and Lady 
Downe's would not, in a general way, ripen 
unless fired when dull days and cool nights pre¬ 
vail. The best growers tor market keep their 
vineries at a regular temperature during the 
night, so that the Grapes are ripe by the middle 
of September at the latest. Even Black Ham- 
burghs do not always ripen without fire-heat; I 
have had to fire them all through July and 
August. The best time for sale is from the 
end of November onwards, the highest prices 
being obtained in March, at which time Grapes 
are, of course, scarce.—J. C. B. 

1232. — Apples dropping off. — The 
reason they are dropping off is probably be¬ 
cause the blossoms aid not set perfectly last 
spring. The same thing has occurred in our 
garden. Some trees are much worse than others. 
In a few instances the ground is nearly covered 
with the fallen fruit. Nothing can be done; 
we have still a fairly good crop left. One can¬ 
not predict a good fruit year from the abun¬ 
dance of the fruit-blossoms.—J. D. E. 
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1311.— Apples dropping Off. —The maggot 
which you find in your Apples is the larval form 
of the codlin moth. In tne spring, just when 
the young fruit is forming, the moth lays a 
single egg in the eye of each Apple selected for 
destruction, and from this point, when hatched, 
the caterpillar eats its way inwards. As a rule, 
the Apple remains on the tree until the cater¬ 
pillar is nearly full fed, when it makes its way 
to the core and feeds only on the pips, the result 
of which is the fall of the fruit. Immediately 
after this the caterpillar leaves the fruit, and 
climbing up the trunk of the nearest tree spins 
a cocoon inaorevice in the bark.—A. G. Butler. 

1101.— Uses of Elder - berries.— Elder-berrie*. 
gathered when perfectly ripe, mike an exoellentpreserve, 
whioh is very efficacious for sore throats. To he made 
exactly in the same way as Blaok Currant jelly is.— Sooth 
Dkvon. _ 

CULTURE OF FRUIT-TREES IN POTS. 
The following illustrated article will answer the 
enquiries of “R. S.” and “J. M.” on this 
matter: 

Seleot in early autumn, from any good fruit- 
tree nursery, trees on healthy stocks, and be 
sure and observe that the union between stock 
and scion is a perfect one. Put them in pots, 
at first, of about 10 inches or 12 inches in 
diameter, and drain them well, with about 2 
inches of broken potsherds at the bottom. An 
excellent soil to use for the purpose is a rather 
heavy turfy loam, with some crushed bones 
added, and a very little decayed stable-manure. 
It is much better to feed the trees with liquid- 
manures, in the after-Btages of their growth, 
than to put much stable-manure at first. The 
compost should be used in a rather dry state 
when potting the trees, so that it may be 
rammed down very firmly. This is a very 
important matter ; many failures in the culture 
of fruit-trees in pots are dearly to be traced to 
loose potting. Another important matter is to 
leave sufficient space below the rim of the pot 
and the soil to hold a good supply of water 
when required. After potting the trees, they 
should be plaoed on a hard bed of coal-ashes, or 
any similar material, until after Christmas, and 
the pots should be sheltered with litter, adding 
to this covering if the frosts are severe. In the 
month of January they may be removed to the 
house intended for their reception (a light span- 
roofed one is about the best, and having a flow 
and return hot-water pipe running round it), 
and be pruned back a little. If the growth is 
pretty shapely, hard pruning is not necessary. 
Just exclude severe frost and give abundant 
ventilation until the buds are fairly on the move, 
and then by no means hurry them on, as the 
object in view at all times is to secure a sturdy, 
well-ripened growth, that will ensure good fruit 
and plenty of it. As the shoots progress, much 
ungiral trcrn 
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SCENTED-LEAVED PLANTS. 
Plants with scented flowers are plentiful 
enough, and always in great favour, but those 
with scented foliage are more rare, but de¬ 
servedly popular. The following are the best 
for amateurs’ gardens—viz., Sweet Verbena, or 
Lemon-plant (Aloysia citriodora), is not hardy 
enough to grow out-of-doors all the year with¬ 
out protection ; but, as it is deciduous, it is 
very easily protected, for, if planted against a 
sunny wall, it can be unnailed in November and 
the shoots tied in a bundle and enveloped in 
straw or mats until the severity of the winter 
is past; then spread out the shoots and plenty 
of sprays for cutting will be available. Sweet 
Brier is one of the oldest of garden favourites, 
and perfectly hardy, and only needs planting 
in any good garden soil and allowed to grow into 
a bush. Geraniums (Pelargoniums), Oak-leaved, 


attention must be given to the important matter 
of pinching-in and regulating the same ; if this 
is well looked after during the summer, but 
little, if any, winter-pruning is required. 
Peaches and Nectarines should not be too closely 
pinched—any vigorous shoots Bhould be the ones 
to stop fitst; this will help to balance the sap. 
Plums may with advantage be more closely 
pinched in. As to general management, great 
attention must be given to the watering, as on 
the proper quantity of moisture being given to 
the roots the measure of success achieved will 
largely depend. During the active stages of 
the trees’ growth liquid-manure is an essential, 
especially if bearing heavy crops of fruit. That 
made from cow-manure and soot in 
the manner often described in the 
puges of Gardening is about the best, 
and it should be given in a clear, 
weak state frequently. Syringing, 
too, must never be neglected, or the 
trees will speedily become a prey to 
red spider. If green-fly puts in au 
appearance, which it generally will, 
especially during the prevalence of 
easterly winds, then fumigate with 
Tobacco lightly and often, and for 
mildew apply sulphur to the leaves. 

The amount of heat maintained in a 
house devoted to the culture of fruit- 
1 1 ecs in pots may be best described 
as that of a temperate clime, which 
as everybody knows, means to avoid 
extremes of either heat or cold. The ^ 

Peaches and Nectarines should have /y 

the warmest end of the house, and the LA 

cooler and most airy positions should / 

be devoted to Apricots, Plums, Cher¬ 
ries, Apples, and Pears—fruits that all 
do well in pots. This arrangement 
of the various kinds is, of course, iT'ff jif 
only intended to apply to places $1 

where but one glass structure can <££ 

be devoted to them all. Where the 
accommodation is more varied, then 
the Peaches and Nectarines should 
have the warmest structure ; and the f 

other fruits named be grown in a V 

cooler one, with more abundant ven¬ 
tilation, as they are all, when grown 
under glass, very impatient of heat; 
in fact, many failures occur entirely 
through attempting to force the fruits ^ 
to maturity at too great a speed. 

When the lruit is ripening a rather 
drier atmosphere must be maintained, (I (I Jfcjl 
and abundant ventilation be given. \j Mr ? 
After the ripe fruit is gathered the \ 

trees may be removed to the open air \ 

to ripen their growth, and be prepared 
for another season, and during their 
absence the structure can be used to 
house Chrysanthemums or other 
things that want just a little protec¬ 
tion in the early winter months from 
frost. A good selection of Peaches 
for pot-culture would be as follows— 
viz. : Early kind—Acton Scott, A. 

Bee ; mid-season kinds—Barrington, 

Bellegaide ; late—Condor and La 
Admirable. Nectarines: Elruge, Lord 
Napier, Pine Apple, Violette Hative, 

Victoria, and Downton. Plums : 

Coe’s Golden Drop, Coe’s Late Red, 

Green Gage, Transparent Gage, Cox’s 
Emperor. Cherries: May Duke, 

Bigarreau Napoleon, Bigarreau Noir, 

Black Circassian. Apples : Calville 
Blanc, Newtown Pippin, and Cox’s OraDge 
Pippin. Pears selected for culture should be 
good late sorts. B. 

1208.— Pruning Nut-trees —The proper 
way is to cut away annually all the suckers 
ana young, straight shoots from the base, 
as also any worn-out or crowded wood, 
Raving only the twiggy brancHes, upon which 
alone the fruit is produced. Even these should 
be thinned out, if necessary, so that the sun 
and air may act freely upon every part. Tbs 
Kentich growers open out the centre of the 
trees well also, and endeavour to get them to as 
near the shape of a huge vase or stemless wine¬ 
glass as possible.—B. C. R. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive tor engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo- 
oraphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesuue character , I ,- v 
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MIXED FLOWER-BEDS. 

In many flower gardens there are beds that are 
especially adapted to the mixed style of bedding, 
in which any kind of plant that the owner may 
choose to cultivate may And a home, and help 
to make up in the aggregate a collection of plants 
far more interesting than double or treble the 
number of beds planted in the formal style, that 
are merely a repetition of each other, and that 
necessitate the cultivation of a number of a few 
special kinds, out of all proportion to the require¬ 
ments of the place. The advantage of these 
beds, in which tall and dwarf, noble and grace¬ 
ful, flowering or foliage plants can freely mingle, 


In reading through the valuable article, “Sowing 
Perennials,” by “A. H.” (Gardening, July 
25th, pp. 227-8), I was struck by the final 
sentence : “ Artificial heat is never required for 
any seed of hardy plants,” as contrasted with 
the statement in same paper, by “ E. H.” 
(p. 278), that “ Delphiniums, Stenactisspeciosa, 
and such like things, the seeds of which soon 
part with their vitality, are best sown in boxes 
in a cold frame kept close at first, and shaded,” 
a condition of things which necessarily produces 
and retains a certain amount of artificial heat. 
It is quite true that some seeds, such as those 
of Delphiniums, if collected, carefully dried and 
saved, do quickly lose vitality ; but, if the 
plants be allowed to scatter their seed on the 
surface of the earth and provided that the soil 
is good, a considerable quantity of vigorous 
young plants will appear in the following 
spring. As a matter of fact, self-sown seeds 
produce far finer plants than those resulting 
from saved seed, and if too many of any variety 
appear, it is easy to thin them out. This year 
I have self-sown plants of annual Larkspurs in 
addition to many of the perennials, Godetias, 
(the first plants 1 ever saw), Clarkias, Coreopsis, 
Sweet Williams, Marigolds, Pansies and Violas, 
Antirrhinums, Salpiglossis, Wallflowers, Single 
Dahlias, and several other things. Where 
formality is not aimed at, the effect of 
nature’s sowing is more satisfactory than 
might be expected and beyond the necessity for 
thinning them out, self-sown annuals are for all 
practical purposes almost as satisfactory as 
perennials. A^G. 

" Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5 d. ; post free, 8 d. 

“The Garden ” Monthly Parts .—This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue qf the half -yearly 
volumes. Price la Od. ; post free, la 9d. Complete, set qf 
volumes qf Thr Gardrn from Us commencement to end of 


Well-manured Nectarine in fruit in a pot. 


is that one may propagate any plant that seems 
worthy of cultivation in spring, with a certainty 
of finding a home for it in summer, even although 
it did not come under the head of a bedding 
plant—in fact, some of the ordinary greenhouse 
plants may be very effectively utilised for the 
summer decoration of the flower garden, and 
t'len be again utilised in the glass-houses in Octo¬ 
ber. Palms and Dracamas of the hardiest kinds, 
Brugmansias, Bamboos, Tree Ferns, Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes, Solanums, Funkias, Maples, and a 
host of other things may be pressed into the 
service, and make very beautiful combinations ; 
and where the supply of ordinary bedding plants 
is reduced by a very severe winter, it will be 
a relief to be able to fill up the void quite as 
effectually as could be done with an unlimited 
stock of true bedders. Happily there is much 
more variety used, even in formal bedding-out, 
than was to be seen a few years ago. J. G. H. 
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BULBS FOB OORRBSPONDHNTS. 


Questions .—Querist end answe rs «n tnurttd In 
GARDnraro tree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
hare laid down for their quidanoe. AM communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 


The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent , each 
Should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

S should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
i that , as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
, advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
0oUge us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
dbservations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils , and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do tcell to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1339.—Making Black Currant - wine.— Will 
someone kindly Rive me a receipt for making Black 
Ourrant-wine ?— Soirni. 

1840.—Dividing Montbretl&s.—Will Montbretlas 
divide to advantage the first year alter planting, when 
they have done well?—W. W. 


1358. —Mareoh&l Nlel Rose not flowering.— 
I have a Marshal Nlel Base on a south-west wall of my 
house; but it rarely flowers, and sinoe last winter it has 
had no leaves or shoots on it within about 5 feet of the 
roots. Should it be pruned down, or left as it is? There 
is healthy growth at the top. Is it likely to shoot out next 
year from the bare stems ?— Mrs. Trukll. 

1359. —Crowded herbaceous border.—I have a 
large herbaceous border whicn has become overcrowded 
and untidy, besides the soil being hard and poor, as there 
is no room between the plants to trenoh it. Would it be 
wise to take up all the plants and trenob and manure it 
thoroughly ? If so, when, and how long should the plants 
be left before replanting them?—K. M. L. 

1300.— Carnations In a bed.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how to Btart a bed of mixed Carnations ? Is ic 
bettor to get seeds, cuttings, or plants? When should 1 
sow or plant them ? Also what varieties are most to be 
recommended as being hardy and not difficult to grow ? 
Clay soil. 1 have a few good plants (red Cloves). What 
must I do to increase my stock of them ?—K. M. L. 

1361, —Sweet-scented Tobacco-plant.—I have 
a sweet-scented Tobaoco-plant (Nicotians afflnis) growing 
in my sitting-room with numerous buds on, but 1 find they 
fall off before expanding. I have noticed a dark ring round 
the stem, about half an inch below the bud, where they 
always break off. As 1 am anxious to have this plant in 
bloom, will someone kindly explain the cause of this?— 
Nipurtos. 

1362. — Oloire de Dijon Rose dying.— I have * 
small lean-to greenhouse, lacing south. 1 planted aGloire 
de Dijon Roee at the lower end, under the wall, in a bed 
raised 1 foot above the level of floor, last March, whiob 
had two stems, and these have sinoe made shoots 1 foot 
long. Now one stem and its shoots are beginning to die 
downwards from the tops, and are quite blaok. What Is 
the oause of failure ?— Amateur. 


1341. — Protecting a Olianthus —What is the 
best way of protecting a Cliantbue Dampieri in winter on a 
West wall out-of-doors?—W. W. 

1342. — Blgnonlas flowering.— At what age may 
Bignonias be expeoted to flower out-of-doors, aod do they 
require pruning, and, if so, how much, and when?—W. W. 

1343. — Begonia-tabers deteriorating.— How 
many years will a Begonia (bedding) tuber go on before 
deteriorating, and does it weaken a tuber to out it into 
two parts?—W. W. 

1344 — Budding Roses.—Is it possible to learn to 
bod Roses simply from written instructions without seeing 
it done; and, if so, will someone tell me how to prooeed, 
and when ?-K. M. L. 

1345 —Treatment of the Edelweiss.— What is 
the best means of keeping the Edelweiss In flourishing 
condition? I have roots just transplanted from the 
Wetterhorn.— St. Katharines. 

1346. — German Wallflowers. — Is it usual for 
German Wallflowers to bloom at this season ? Mine, sown 
in February', are flowering, and I did not expect they 
would do so till next spring.—G. W. C. 

1347. — An Apple-tree not growing.— An Apple- 
tree in my garden, which was moved last November, has 
made no growth whatever this season ; but the bark seems 
green and full of sap. Will it do any good next year?— 
Monster. 

1348. — Peaoh-tree in an unheated green¬ 
house.— What Had best be done with a Peaoh-tree in an 
unheated greenhouse which has lost all its leaves from 
red-spider? The rest of the house Is oocupied with Toma¬ 
toes.— Monster. 

1349. — The beBt Roses.— I shall be much obliged if 
someone will kindly tell me the names of a few good 
Roses, including the latest new Hybrid Perpetuate and 
their qualities, and stating those that are thoroughly 
Perpetual ?—H. C. 

13-54).—Bush Apple and Pear-trees. — I am 
greatly obliged to “ J. D. E." for his advioe on tbs above 
•abject, and would he kindly aay If the autumn pruning 
of the trees should be done before or after their being 
replanted ?—R. M. R. 

1351. —Lavender culture.— Will someone kindly 
inform me as to the growth of the above—via., what soli, 
what aged plants are required to start with, and how far 
•part the plants ought to be planted, and what is the best 
tune to take outtings?— Provincial. 

1352. — Chinese Primulas for winter.— Would 
•Otneone kindly say how these Primulas for winter flower¬ 
ing are to be treated ? Mine, having been sown early, they 
•Are now coming into bloom. Should the blossoms be 
nipped off? They are in a greenhouse.—G. W. C. 

1853. — How to arrange cut flowers for 
exhibition.— I am about to show eight varieties at a 
local show, and I want to know the proper way to set 
them up. Should they be m separate bunohee or not, and 
should they have Fern round them?— Riioda, Brailes. 

1364.— Bark eaten off Apple-trees.— What is 
the best plan to adopt with three of my Apple-trees, the 
bark of which has been eaten off (for at least 2 feet up the 
•toms) by rabbits or goats. What oan they be coated with? 
The boles of the trees are about 8 inches and 9 inches in 
diameter.— John R. Walker. 

1355 —Scotch Roses.—What is the best soil and 
aspect for Scotch Hoses ? I have had some planted for 
two years in a border facing west In a good sand loam, 
enriched with manure, where they have grown luxuriantly, 
but have not flowered. I should be grateful for any hinta 
as to their treatment?— Rita. 

1356. — Pruning a M&reeh&l Nlel Rose.—I 
have a Marshal Niel Rose, planted Inside my cool green¬ 
house. It has had 300 blooms on it this spring. Ought I 
to have pruned it after It had done blooming, or let it 
flower again, and then prune it in the autumn 7 It is on 
its own roots, and is planted in a border 7 feet by 4 feet. 
—W. P. 

1357. — Heating a small lean-to greenhouse, 

fltC.— What would be the best heating apparatus, so as noo 
to take much room, for a house, 8 feet by 7 feet; 10 feet 
at back, and 6 feet at the front, and which gets both high 
morning and afternoon sun ? Also the best plants to grow 
in it in winter ? Will Chrysanthemums do well in snob a 
strooture ?—R. B. Wigan. _ 
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1363. — Making a Strawberry-bed.— I am about 
to make a Strawberry-bed (size 40 feet by 30 feet), and I 
should be much obliged for some practical advioe as to the 
preparation of ground, suitable kinds, Ac.? Tbe land 
I* at present occupied with Peas and other vegetables. 
Soil, gravel. Situation : Kingstown, Ireland. How many 
plants will stook a bed of above size, and what are tbe best 
dessert kinds to come in in suooeaslon from July 1st 
onwards ?— Monster. 

1364. — Onoumbers turning yellow. — Will 
“ Byfleet,’’ or “ J. C. C.,” kindly miorm me what is the 
oause of my Cucumbers turning jellow at the neok when 
they are nearly full grown, otherwise they are all right, 
being straight and of gooa shape ? Tbe kinds grown are 
Carter’s Model, Rolllsson’s and Sutton’s Improved Tele¬ 
graph. Sander’s Telephone Cucumber, growing in the 
same bouse, keeps it colour all right. My nouse is a span- 
roofed one, and is heated.—E. G. S. N. 

1365. — Oloire de Dijon Rose.— Would someone 
kindly advise me about a Gloire de Dijon Hose, planted 
four years ago against a garden wall faolng south ? It 
flourished well, and made rapid growth for the first two 
yean; but last year tbe leaves fell off, and this year the 
stems are bare up to within a foot or two of tbe top, and 
tbe few leaves on the top are blackened. Would it be 
benefited by being out down close to the ground, and, if 
so, when is the beat time to do it?— Rita. 

1366. — Unsatisfactory Vines.—I had my Vine 
(Blaok Hamburgh and Sweetwater) border (inside) remade 
last autumn with loam and bone-dust (well mixed), with 
some oharooal and briok rubbish for drainage. Oan any¬ 
one acoount for the fruit being snnll and very few bunohee, 
and many of the berriee are shrivelled, and have blaok 
spots on them? Should I use manure? I put In some 
new Vines at the same time, and I am equally anxious 
about them, as I wish them later on to take the plaoe of 
the old ones.—X. Y. Z. 

1367. —drapes not setting.— I have two Vines of 
Alnwiok Seedling Grape, wbich have been planted three 
years. They have hadplenty of bunoheson, but tbe berries 
are always seedless. They have a splendid lot of fruit on 
this year, but there Is only here and there a Grape swelling. 
Will someone kindly advise me as to the oause, and how 
to be successful next year? I took speoial care of the 
Alnwiok Seedling in giving air at the front lights and the 
top, and tapping the vines when in bloom. 1 might just 
say I have other Vines in the same house that always do 
well.— Gardener. 

1368. —An unsatisfactory Rose.— Lest autumn I 
planted a climbing Victor Verdler Rose against the east 
wall of my house, which bloomed this June, and looked 
well until three weeks ago; but the foliage has suddenly 
beoome almost skeletonised and brown, and I quite fear it 
will die. I think it must have been attacked by some in 
sect or grub, but I oan find neither on the tree. I am 
now feanng that the Roses on eaoh side, Niphetoe and 
Wm. A. Richardson, will fail in the same way. I have 
lately had galvanised wire put to train them against, and 
sinoe reading Gardening of July 18, page 280, 1 am think¬ 
ing oan this be the cause? I shall be grateful for advioe. 
—Ella. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

m3.— Plantain Lily (Funkla ovata) not 
flowering.—1 have a healthy plant of this Lily, but 1 
oanuot get ic to flower. I should be glad to know what to 
do to induce it to do so, and the general treatment 
required to produoe good results? Looallty: Athlone, 
Ireland ?— Florence. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
/re given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

1369. — American Aloes (A. R. /*.).—These require 
good drainage and a loose oompost—suoh as turfy-loam, 
sand, old mortar, and brick rubbish mixed—and enough 
water should be given to keep the soil In a moist state. 
They require the proteotion of a greenhouse in the 
winter. 

1370. — Sowing Winter Onions (W. O.).—The 
first or seoond week in August is the best period for sow¬ 
ing Winter Onions. A well-drained, well-cultivated pieoe 
of ground should be selected, but If in good heart it need 


not be fraehly manured. In addition to the Tripoli varie¬ 
ties sow a good breadth of White Spanish, Globe, and 
James's Keeping for transplanting early in spring. This 
is the only plan In difficult situations and seasons to 
ensures good arop of large bulbs. South of London the 
sowing of the three latter kinds may be delayed till 
towards the end of the month. Yes, the Silver-skinned is 
a good kind also for autumn sowing, as it turns in quickly 
in spring. 

1371. — Lsslla eleg&ns (dark ’ variety) (Jeste 
Hunt).— You are extremely fortunate to get suoh a 
variety from such a source, and I should think you were 
quite favoured in the matter. It looks very like the 
variety prasiata ; but I cannot say for certain that it 
is that variety. Let ms see it when it flowers again.— 
M. B. 

1372. — Late gathering of Rhubarb (if. G.).— 
Rhubarb should only be gathered sparingly, if at oil, after 
this date. We have known plantations of it seriously in¬ 
jured by dealing off tbe late crop for wine-making. A 
moment’s consideration will assuredly convince anyone 
that a certain amount of foliage is necessary for the healthy 
development of the buds or crowns for next year’s supply. 

1373. — Azalea-leaves turning brown(4.L T.) 
—The leaves are covered with “thrips.” Lay the plants 
on their sides and well syringe them with strong Tobaooo- 
water. Plaoe them afterwards in a partially-shaded situa¬ 
tion out-of-doors, setting them on elates to prevent the 
worms entering the pots. Syringe them freely every 
afternoon with clean soft water, and repeat the Tobaooo- 
water washing (placing the iplants .then on: their sides) 
twice a-week for two or three weeks. 

1374. — Godetla Lady Albemarle (L. A.) —Yes, 
certainly this fine crimson Godetla deserves a plaoe In any 
garden where a bold, showy flower is desired. It is oom- 
pact in habit and free flowering, commencing to do so 
when it is about 6 inches high, and continuing on in 
bloom until it is nearly 2 feet in height. The flowers, 
which are bell-ahaped, are deep-crimson with white 
centres. It makes an excellent plant for pots or window¬ 
sills, provided it gets plenty of eun and water. 

1375. — Vegetable Marrows dying off (D.O.F.). 
—The absence of sunshine (being planted in a shaded spot) 
has made the large leaves of the Vegetable Marrows soft, 
flaooid, and especially liable to blight and mildew, and the 
blossoms no doubt partake of the same weakly character. 
Keep the growths thin and pegged out, stopping tbe 
leaders If running away too fast. In a small degree per¬ 
haps the male blossoms weaken the plants, but tnelr pre¬ 
sence is necessary to set the frnit if you should require 
seed. 

1376. — Cauliflowers going?’blind” (B. c.X— 
“ Blindness ” in Cauliflowers or any other member of the 
Brassioa family may arise from various causes. The heart 
of the Cauliflower-plant in its young state is no larger 
than a pin’s point, and at that early period tbe least in¬ 
jury to it is fatal Insects are often the cause of “ blind¬ 
ness ;’’ thick sowing may be conducive to it, as may also 
drought, or auy cultural oondition thac produces a sudden 
oheok; and it may indireotly arise from constitutional 
defeote. 

1377. — Climbers for a bleak aspeot (B. A. C ). 
—Try the Bankaian Rose, Wistaria sinensis, Ampelopeia 
Veitohi, Clematis Jackmani, Lonicera grata, and Jaami- 
num nudiflorum; one or two of the variegated Ivies 
might be added. We onoe saw the front of a house covered 
with a small-leaved silver variety of Ivy, and the other side 
with a golden form. All that was required to make the 
walls of that house look perfect was a few trailing plants of 
Clematis, or some other flowering oreeper, over and among 
the Ivy. 

1378. — Rhododendrons not flowerln gVt.N.F.). 
—The situation is a bid one for Rhododendrons—they re¬ 
quire partial shade and shelter; the moisture in such a 
position is sure to produce good results with them. Can 
they be moved in due season to some more sheltered 
situation? They will never be satisfactory where they 
now are. The situation, perhaps, too exposed for Lime- 
trees ; Poplars would have done bettor, hut the Limes will 
probably thrive bettor as they gain strength and beoome 
well established. 

1379. — Fruit for show (G. F. G.x—Thin the fruit 
at onoe if not already done, as it should have been, the 
Plums to 3 inches or 4 Inches apart, and the Apples and 
Pears to 6 inohss. Pinch In or out book all young wood, 
exoept the leading shoots, to four leaves, and if hot, dry 
weather sets in, mnloh or oover the soil over the roots with 
3 inches or 4 inohes of half-deoayed stable-manure, and 
give a good watering oooaeionally. When the fruit begins 
to ripen, turn aside, or otherwise remove all overhanging 
foliage, and proteob from birds. 

1380 — Dendroblum speolosum, &c.( W. J. MX— 
This appears to be the name of the bud sent, and I should 
certainly think tbeir falling off arises from want of mois¬ 
ture. If this flower-bud is of the kind supposed, it is late 
for its blossoming, and it will require keeping warm to 
ensure its growth getting properly furnished. You should 
not keep Masdevallias dry at any season, and when the 
flower-spike of any Orohid appears, be sure it wants water 
to enable it to bring forth its blossoms without tbeir 
shrivelling or dropping.—M. B. 

1381. —Brompton Stocks ( S . R. J?.).— Prick the 
seedlings out when large enough to handle one or tw’o 
inches apart into shallow boxes filled with sandy-loam. 
Place them in a sunny position in the open air or in a 
frame, taking the lights off, except in stormy weather. 
Pot singly into 3-inch pots when they become too thick in 
the boxes, and by the end Of September a portion of them 
may be planted out, keeping the remainder in a oold 
frame all winter, to set out in the spring should those 
planted out suffer from the weather. 

1 382. — Odontog 1 ossum Rossi (/’. A. S.\— I am 
sorry the Onoidium ououllatum did not succeed with you. 
Get another plant, if possible, and give ic another trial; 
but still, you have to be thankful that your Odontogloe- 
sum is alive. You oertainly had a bad winter to start 
the culture of these plants in in a north window; but we 
may not have suoh another for a long time. The Odonto- 
glossums will do best in a hanging-basket, well-drained, 
and it may be hung out-of-doon now In the sunahine with 
muoh advantage, and If a shower oomes on It will do it 
good. M B. 
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1383.— Climbers for Scotland (ff. S. D.y —The 
front of a house might be furnished quickly and prettily 
with the Gold and Silver-leaved Ivies and Clematis Jack- 
man! or lanuginosa hybrids intermixed. The Ivies would 
cling to the wall, and the Clematis could be trained thinly 
over it. The Virginian Creepers are very hardy, and 
Veitoh's variety is very pretty, and ollngs to the wall like 
our own Ivy, but they are all leafless in winter. The fol¬ 
lowing are also very hardy, and are evergreen : Ootoneaater 
miorophylla, Cratagus Pyraoantha, Pyrus japonica, and 
Lonioera grata. 

1334.— Description of wireworms {E. Jf. C ).— 
Wlreworms are long, narrow, yellowish grubs; they are 
smooth and glossy, and of much the same thiokness 
throughout their length. Their heads are brownish ; they 
vary in size up to about an inch in length, when they are 
a tenth of an moh in diameter. Just behind their heads 
are three pairs of legs, and at the extreme end of their 
bodies is a projection from the under part of the last joint 
which serves as a leg. Various grubs, as well as Millipedes, 
are at times called wireworms by those who do not know 
any better.—G. S. S. 

1385. — Figs dropping off (R. 0. F .%—Figs often 
drop off in the way stated, especially if the roots are buried 
deeply and are unrestrained in their run. The blossoms 
of the Pig are inside the fruits, and their setting is not per¬ 
fected until the fruits are half grown. During the period 
of flowering plenty of ventilation and a brisk temperature 
should be maintained. Do not water with oold spring- 
water ; pond or rain-water is the best. Chills of all kinds 
should be avoided. Lift the roots in the autumn and 
bring them near the surface, working in some fresh loam 
and old mortar rubbish. 

1386. —Description of an Insect (•>■ w. Jone*\— 
The insect you for*anied is one of the Rubv-tailed-fliea 
belonging to one of the genus Chrysis, and is, 1 believe, 


1392.— Geology ne Schillerl&na ( R . B.\ — The 
flower sent by this gentleman as coming out of some bits 
of plants which came from Burmah last year is of this 
species The bulbs are very small, and the flower, 
although very much resembling a Plelone, appears 
with the leaves. It is now a very long time since I 
saw the plant; but years ago I used to grow it upon a 
block of wood, and in this position I think it suooeeds 
best. The pedunole or flower-stalk is but one-flowered, 
and comes up between the leaves. The blossoms have a 
tawny-yellow ground, which is quite plain in the sepals 
and petals, the broad lip, in addition, being spotted and 
blolohed with orange and crimson. It is a pretty plant, 
and I should take a pride in growing it to perpetuate the 
memory of the gentleman it is dedicated to, one who used 
to grow a very large collection of Orchids. —• Matt. 
Bramblk. _ 

NAMB8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

.Any mmmimsations respecting plant* or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany foe parcel, wkieh 
should be addressed to the Editor of GARDsrnra Ii<toe- 
t rated, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Rev. W. R. Tagart .—Kalmia 

myrtifolia.- Florence. — Flame-flower (Tropaolum 

speciosum). - Renfrewshire. — Common Oleander 

(Nerium Oleander)k - A. Fraser. — Common yellow 

Balsam (Impatiens Noll-me-tangere). The best way to 
destroy it when it becomes a weed would be by per¬ 
sistently hoeing or cutting off the tops.- Sarah Minton. 

—The Orchid-flowers sent were too muoh crushed to name, 
and the specimens also were evidently very poor ones. 

Good material should be furnished always for naming.- 

Moses Price.—The common Lime-tree (Tllia europaa var. 

intermedia). - Feldew. — Ficus repens.- D. 11.— 

1, Eryngium alpinum ; 2, Sedum aizoon; 3, Ssdum aizoon 
var.; 4, Veronica inoisa; 5, Malva moeohata ; 6, Send in 


C. ignite. It belongs to "the same natural order (the flower.-— Mrs. B.-Lavandula Stachas.— —J. S. B.— 
Hymenoptera) as the bees, wasps, ante, flee. The position 1 and 2, Gilia androeacea ; 3, Charieis hetarophvlla; 
of this family Chrysidid®, which contains the genus 4, You must, send better specimen.- D. R. 


Chrysis, in this order is rather onoertain, but it is at pre¬ 
sent placed by some authorities between the ants and the 
Iohueumons. The insects of this genus usually lay their 
eggs in the nests of various kinds of wild bees, and their 
grnbB feed on the food provided for the grubs of ths wild 
bees.—G. S. S. 

1387. -The Woolly-headed Thistle (Cardans 
erlophorus) (T. E. C.y —This is one of the hand¬ 
somest of our native kinds of Thistle, and forms noble 
specimens, often from 4 feet to 5 feet or more in height. 
The flower-heads are very large, and of a purplish-red 
colour, and are surrounded on the underside with a dense, 
oottony web, and from this it takes its name. It is a con¬ 
spicuous object when mixed with the large-growing plants 
In the open border, and it has been found specially valu¬ 
able for producing a sub-tropical tffeot. In open spot* in 
woods, by woodland walks, margins of shrubberies, Ao., 
it is quite at home, and it is perfectly indifferent as to soil 
or position. 

lsss.-Blaok M blight” on Plain-trees (E. s.y 
—Toe portion of branches sent and fruit are badly ooyered 
with a black deposit, the result of a severe visitation of 
" fly ” (aphis). This should have been attacked as soon as 
first seen with Tobaooo and soft-soap and water, dipping 
the shoots in and syringing them with it, and following 
it up until all were destroyed. The only thing to do now 
is to wash the trees frequently and vigorously with the 
garden-engine, and to encourage them by root waterings 
and mulchings, if the weather is dry, to make a little fresh 
growth; but this must not be overdone, as it is late in the 
season. The fruit could be used for puddings, Ao., if 
washed clean before using. 

1389. — Oyprlpedlums (ff. G>. If.).— This communi¬ 
cation came to me early in July, and I have just found it 
without any note upon it, and I fear it has been neglected, 
for whioh I apologise. The first species you msntion, C. 
barbatum, is a native of very warm places in Malacca, 
and requires good heat and moisture all the season. 0. 
insigne is from Nepaul and other parts of the Indian hills, 
and likes the same conditions in summer. During winter 
it will withstand a very oool situation. Those who do not 
require them to bloom, say in autumn and about Christ¬ 
mas, grow them along now in a oold frame; but under 
these conditions they rsquire to be kept in a nioe, moist 
condition. 1 do not like amateurs to dabble in Cucumber 
and Orchid growing in the same house. It is bad enough 
in a large garden; but in a small one the conditions 
beoome much worse.—M. B. 

1390. — Dendroblum Dearei (F. W. K.y—A very 
fine variety of this plant, one which I really should oall 
major as a distinguishing name. It has the same markings 
as the typical plant in every way, and there is nothing to 
distinguish it; but I fanoy I have seen almost as many 
flowers of this species as anyone in the oountry, and the 
ones sent are about twice the size of any I have previously 
noticed. Ths plants should be marked and be well taken 
care of. Perhaps we shall yet obtain the large flowers 
spoken of by the auctioneer when first selling this species. 
He said itproduoed large, pure-white blossoms; and people 
standing round looked to see the old soars from whioh the 
flowers had fallen; and seeing these close together 
doubted the assertion, and they were astonished when 
they saw the flowers. We shall be more astonished if we 
see a race with flowers like yours established.—M. B. 

1391. —Staking Dahlias, Ac. (D. S. E\- In stak¬ 
ing Dahlias (which should always be done) do not tie them 
up in the shape of a broom by drawing all the shoots 
tightly to one stake, for this mode gives them an unna¬ 
tural and ugly appearance, and when strong winds prevail 
the whole are frequently blown down together. It is a 
much more effectual and better- looking plan to use four 
or five moderate sized stakes for each plant, to whioh tie 
the branches out; this has the double advantage of im¬ 
proving their appearance and letting light and air through 
the plants, which keeps them, if thinned out, dwarf and 
strong. Water must be givep liberally when the ground 
is at all dry, or they will reoeive a very severe check. If 
grown in beds by themselves the whole surface of the 
toll should be mulohed over with 3 inches of rotten 
manure; if in borders amongst other plants, a space 
ought to be mulohed round *aoh Dahlia as ffpr as the roots 
extend. ~jj-j ze[ j by 


Lvohnis diurna fl.-pl.; 2, Malva moeohata; 3, Ajuga 
repcans; 4, Salvia pratense; 5, Polygonum spbnro- 
ntacbyum; 6, Send in flower; 7, Campanula latifolia 

8, Lappa minor.- A. T. — Black-rooted Mullein (Verbas- 

cum nigrum 1 - J. Lyle —Lonioera caprifolium. It is 

hardy.- Notrice. — 1, Send in flower; 2, Corooilla 

Emerus; 3, Leyoesteria formosa; 4, Deutzlaorenata fl.-pl. ; 
5, Veronica Traversl; 6, Herberts Aquifolium ; 7, Send in 

flower.- Ri*a. —1, Prunella Webbiana; 2, Moneywort 

(Lyslmaohia Nummularia); 3, Maiden’s Wreath (Franooa 

ramoea).- One Interested.— The specimens were muoh 

otushea, and not numbered.- C. E. F.— Lonioera Lede- 

bouri.- M. S. P. Fullagar.—l, Anomatheoa omenta; 

2, Campanula laotiflora; 3, Staohys lanata. 
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TO OORRBSPONDNNTB. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under* 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

M. P.— None of the plants named oould be shown as 
as true alpinee; but, of course, a good deal depends upon 
the wording of the prize schedule. If it means plants 
that would grow on a rookery, then your seleotion would 

do; but not otherwise.- W. Kingston.— The proper 

way to spell the name of the Cherry in question is not as 

written in either case; but " Bigarreau.”- Do ret.—Wo 

know of no book on the subject mentioned.- Moncss. — 

Apply to the person of whom you purohased the tennis 

marker. We oannot advise you.- Anxious. —Apply to 

Wm. Paul A Sons. Waltham-croae, Herts. The Box can be 

transplanted in October.- A. M. Falkner.— We oannot 

give you the information required about Bamboo-canes. 

- North Finchley.— The stove mentioned is for burning 

oil, and is a good one. If you apply to the makers, who 
advertise in Gardrxinq, they will send you one sufficiently 
large for your small greenhouse if vou inform them of its 

dimensions.- W. d. IP.—Apply to Messrs. Sutton A 

Sons, Reading, Berkshire-IP. IP.—We know nothing 

of a soarlet-flowered Yucca. Do you mean the Torch 

Lily (Tritoma Uvaria)?- T. D. Lawson.— The Roses are 

attacked with the “Orange fungus,” for whioh there 
is no remedy other than picking off and burning all the 
leaves that are attacked. Encourage the plants to make 

healthy growth as muoh as possible.- Mrs. E. T. 

MacGiUycuddy.— Apply to Mr. T. Lax ton, Girtford, Bed¬ 
fordshire ; or to Messra. W. Lovell A Son, Driffield, York¬ 
shire. Renfrewshire.—Yon do not say if you have a 

greenhouse for the Oleander or only a window. Please 
give more particulars, and then we can advise you what 

to do.- E. C.— The Cucumbers are very badly infested 

with green-fly. They should have been fumigated with 
Tobaooo long ago, or syringed with Tobaooo-water. 
Destroy them now, as they are useless. Have they been 
allowed to get dry. and how have they been treated 

generally ? Give full details.- J. Curtis, Church ktreet, 

Camberwell.— The Begonias have “canker,” produced gene¬ 
rally by too muoh shade and excessive watering, and an 
over-damp atmosphere, and want of ventilation, eepetially 
at night and early in the morning. Give more details of 

treatment-- Ignoramus.— Apply to Mr. A. F. Barron, 

Royal Horticultural Society Garaens, Chiawtok, W., who 
will tell you how and when to enter plants for oertifl- 
oates by that society. 

Catalogues received. — American Tree and 
Shrub i Seeds, Ac. Jos. M. Thorbuvn & Co., 15, John- 

street. New York,U.8.A.- Hyacinths, Tulips , and other 

Bulbous Roots. W. Cutbush A Sons, Higbgate, London, 

and Barnet, Herts.- Bulbs, Flower Seeds, Begonias , 

Strawberries, Ac. VUmorin-Andrieux et Cie., 4, Qual-de- 
la-MAgisserie, Paris. 

1336.— Insects in an aviary.— With a 
strong syringe you ought to be able to reach 
every part of your aviary. Take out all the birds 
and thoroughly syringe into every crack and 
crevice with boiling water. When quite dry 

S tint the whole of|the woodwork with enamel, or 
runswick black if you like it better, and if 
any red-spider survive this treatment he must 
have a very strong constitution.— A G. Butler. 


Barden and Plant Photograph 

We beg to announoe another photographic oqpn- 
petition, when prizes to the amount of oyer 
Fifty Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be: Garden land¬ 
scapes ; picturesque trees; plants, hardy and 
tender; Ferns; Roses; out flowers, prettily 
arranged; our best fruite on the branch or 
branches, not in dishes; our best vegetables ; 
beautiful flower-gardens, or any other object of 
interest in a garden. 

What to Avoid. — Out flowers or plant* 
should not be arranged in vase* with patterns 
on them. Backgrounds should be plain, so as 
not to come into competition with the beautiful 
flowers. Figures of men or women, borrows, 
watering-pots, rakes, hoes, rollers, and other 
implements , iron railings , i oirts, or iron supports 
of any kind , also labels, especially those made of 
zinc (which should be removed when the photo¬ 
graph is being taken), and all like objects should 
be omitted from these photographs. The inten¬ 
tion is to show the full beauty of the subject taken, 
and this oannot be done well when the photo¬ 
grapher is confused by other considerations. 
Dwarf flowers are ineffective when taken directly 
from above . The camera should be brought low 
down for such . Photographs should be mounted 
singly, and not several on a card . They should 
not be mounted on cards with black backs, and 
the photographs should not be less in size than 
6 inches by 4 inches. Many oj the photographs 
sent in for our last competition were much over¬ 
crowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.—T he photographs may be of objects in the poe- 
of either the sender or others; but the source 
whenoe they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
the oopyright of which is open to question. There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
chosen photographs. For engraving, photographs are 
preferred when printed on albumenized paper. 

S booed. —The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the beok of eaoh photograph. 
This ia very important. 

Third. —All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked “ Photo¬ 
graphic Competition.” All competitors wishing their 
photographs returned, if not euooeeeful, must enoloee 
postage stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 

List of Prizes. 

First prize for the best col-] 
lection of garden photo- j- 

graphs .J 

Second prize. 


Seven Guineas. 
Four Guineas. 

Third prize . Three Guineas. 

Flowering Plants.— A special prize of five 
guineas to the sender of the best collection of 
photographs of flowering plants grown in the 
open air. This series may include flowering 
shrubs of all sorts. 

Garden Fruits.— A special prize of five 
guineas for the best selection of photographs of 
any of our good garden fruits : Grapes, Peaches, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Ac., or bush- 
fruits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photo¬ 
graphs of fruits or vegetables in dishes. 

Vegetables.— A special prize of thiee guineas 
for the best collection of photographs of the best 
vegetables—standard kinds—not merely pre¬ 
tended novelties with people’s names attached 
to them. 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for eaoh photograph ohosen reoeive the sum 
of half-a-guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs ths 
competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in October. f ro n 
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GREENHOUSES for the MILLION 

\ SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THREE ABSOLUTELY 

TRUSTWORTHY 

GARDENERS’ FRIENDS. 


CAMPBELL’S FUMIGATING 
INSECTICIDE. 


BIC FACTS. 

Mr D. Thom 
son, Gar. to the 
Duke of Buo- 
cleuch.—“ One 
of the beet In¬ 
ventions con¬ 
nected with 
horticulture 
that has been 
Introduced for 
many a day. 
I will never use 
Tobacco-paper 
again.'' 

Mr. Culverwell, Gar. to air K. Milbanke. Bart.—** The 
Fumigating Insecticide is very effectual. I have recom¬ 
mended It to several people." 

Mr Geo. Wythea, Gar. to the Duke of Northumberland.— 
“ Pleased with Insecticide; answered its purpose thoroughly; 
f jr Orchids a boon." 

PRICES: 

For houses with/1.000 cubic ft., No. 3 Roll, Is. Od. each! poet 
a capacity of 12,000 cubic ft. No. 4 Roll, Is. 9d. each / free 


BIC FACTS. 

Mr. Williams, 
Gar. to Earl 
Llsburne.— “ I 
have given 
your new fumi¬ 
gating mate¬ 
rial a thorough 
trial. Nothing 
could be more 
simple to use, 
nor more effec¬ 
tive in its 
work." 


ALFRED PEEL & SUN, 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS^ 
Wood Green, London, N, 


TUNBRIDGE, KENT; 

And Carlton Street. Bolton. LANCASHIRE. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
I GLAZING 


LEMON-OIL INSECTICIDE, 


The safeet and most effeotive Liquid Insecticide for dipping 
or syringing. 

Mr. Flack, Gar. to the Marquis of Cholmondeley.—" Your 
Lemon-Oil is most effectual and safe, destroying every insect 
it crimes in contact with, as well as having such cleansing 
proper ties." 

Mr. Milne, Gar. to Lord Delamere.—" Your Letnon-Oi) 
Insecticide is the best, safest, and most effective I have ever 
used.” 

Prices, post free—Pints, Is. lOd.; Qrts., 3s. 3d.; J Gale., 5s. 9d. 
A truly valuable remedy. Has saved thousands of bulbs. 


>r Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 

No Special Contract required. 


and other Exhibitions. 

THE LARCEST, BEST. AND CHEAPEST BUILDERS IN 
THE KINCD0M, 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR 
PUTTY USED. 

ANY QUANTITY 8UPPLIED. 
Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 Structures. 

CR0VER & CO. (LTD.), 

Engineers, Ac., 

BRITANNIA WORKS. WHARF 
RD„ CITY RD., LONDON, N. 
Write for Illustrations, Testimo¬ 
nials, and full particulars 

fsent post free). _ 


CLIBRAN’S EUCHARIS MITE KILLER 


GREENHOUSES 


Makers, 

2. ENDELL STREET. LONDON, W.C. 


Before ordering elsewhere intending purchasers will do well 
to inspect our stock of Greenhouses, the largest and best in 
l/ondon. Write for our new Illustrated Catalogue of Green¬ 
houses, Frames. Heating Apparatuses, Ac., post free. 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

70 to 80, FOX BERRY ROAD. 

BROOKLEY, LONDON. 


Before ordering Greenhouses,Forcing-houses, Peach-houses 
Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Garden Pavilions, Frames. 
Lights, Propagators, Handlights, Ac., Ac., send for special 
List, free. New Illustrated Catalogue, 3 stamps. Work 
< arried out by experienced workmen in all parts of the 
kingdom. Boilers of every description. Repairs, Ac. Green¬ 
houses. from £3; Lights, from 3s. 9d.; Boilers, 25s. 

tar BEST WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRICED 
The North London Horticultural Works, 

HOLLOWAY ROAD. LONDON, N 


J- sign, views, and plants. " The best of all modern works 
on the subject. . . The improved taste now visible in moBt 
gardens is, to a great extent, attributable to the admirable 
treat'sc which forms the first portion of this book . . The 
more It is consulted the more Is its value apparent.”— Satur¬ 
day Review. 

Loudon : John Murray, Albemarle-street, W. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. Illustra- 

-L tions. descriptions, and culture of the garden vegetables 
of cold and temperate climates. With nearly 700 Illustra- 


Please send Postcard for Illustrat'd Price List—Free. 

JOHN PIGGOTT 

CARDEN SEATS, TENTS, HAMMOCKS. Set List . 
TENNIS, CRICKET, FOOTBALL, CYMNASIUM, See List. 

WA 1ERPR00FS LUNCHEON BASKETS See List. 
ROYIE'S PATENT „ 

iap union. q jHL, 

2 or $-in. 2s. 3d. J ‘ 

$or|-ln. „ 3s. 6d. q 

GARDEN HOSE REELS. 

To carry 60 feet I In. Hose.8s. 9<J. 

„ 120 feet | in. ..15s. Od. 

„ 180 feet J in. ..19s. 6d. 

GARDEN HOSE. oar. paid. 
60 feet | in. 1-ply, with fittings .. .. «. 13s. 4d. 

„ Jin. „ „ 17s. Od. 

Best make, 60 feet I in. 1-ply .22s. Od. 


trees, and shrubs."— The Times. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle-street, W. 


TXARDY FLOWERS. Fourth and popular 

*LL Edition, giving descriptions of upwards of 1.300 of the 
most ornamental species, with directions for their arrange¬ 
ment, culture, Ao. Price Is. 

Loudon : 37, Houtharapton-street, Strand, W.C. 


THE GARDEN, an Illusti 

-L Horticulture in all its branches 
Part*, Is 6d.; Half-yearlv Vois., 12*. 
19s. 6d ; Half-yearly, Oi. 9d : Quarierl 
able in advance. ** An ideal horticult 


H ARDENING ILLUSTRATED. The paper 

for Amateur a d Villa Gardeners, Suburban and Town 
hardening. Window Plants, Bees, Poultry, Ac Weekly, Id ; 
VloDthly Parts, 5d.; Yearly Subscription, 6s. 6d.; Half - 
,early, 3s. 3d.; post free, payable in advance. 

London : 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


PECIALLY DESIGNED FOR COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, HOTELS, FARMS AND 
PRIVATE HOUSES. 


THE CHIMNEY CAN BE SWEPT, OR A CHOKED 
ORAIN CLEANED BY ANY MAN EMPLOYED 
ABOUT THE PLACE. 


and HOME. A Weekly Journal of 

»1 Agriculture and Housekeeping, Stock, Dairy, 
ible. Pasture, Orchard. Market Garden, Poultry, 
eekly. Id.. Monthly Parts, 5d.; Yearly Volt., 
arlv Subscription, 6s. 0d.; Half-yearly, 3s. 3d.; 


Intending Purchasers should send for our new Illustrated 
Prioe List of Greenhouses, etc., complete from 48s., post free, 
I stamps.—S. HARTLEY A CO., Horticultural Builders 
VallAv-atreeti. Wtndhlll. Hhtnloy. Yorkshire 

PLOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 60 5-in., 

L 50 4-ln., 50 S-ln., packed Id cases and sent to rail for 7s. 6d 
Cash.—H. GODDARD Pottery. Drjncett-road, Peckhaja. 


YOtfR GARDENS.—Garden net 


-L ting, oiled and dressed; will not rot if left out in all 
weathers. 100 yards by 1 yard, 3s.; 100 yards by 2 yards, 6s.; 
100 yards by 3 yards, 9s. Or so on to any width. I do not 
equire payment till you have reoeived and approved of the 
netting from—HY. J. GASSON, Garden Net Worlds, Rye. 

Digitized by LjQOQiC 
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Apple end Peer-tree*, 

both .SM 

Apple-tree not growing, an 325 
Apple-tree*, berk t awn 

off.326 

Apple* dropping off .. 325 
AuriouU io Auguar, the 328 
Bcgooia*, flbroua-rooted 323 
Btgjuiaa out-of-doors .. 319 
Begonla-tubars deterio¬ 
rating ..3 9 

Bigoonia* flowering .. 32 J 
Border, orowded herb*- 

ceoua .326 

Oarnatioo lo * pot, treat¬ 
ment of a .. .. 323 


Carnation* in a bed 
Oamations, aeedliog .. 
Cltanthut, culture of a . 
Ollmbera for wall i,hardy 
Cucumber* turning yel- 


Cyclamena, Persian, cul- 

tu'e of . 

Edelweiss, treatment of 
Krinu* alpinus .. 
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Fern*, Hare's foot (D&- 
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Flower* for exhibition, 
how to arraoge cut .. 
Fritillaria from seed .. 
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Frees!* refract* alb* for 

a room.324 

Fruit garden .. 321 

Garden and plant photo¬ 
graph* .833 

Garden work .. 32 J 

Good King Henry, 

planting.324 

Grape* not setting .. 325 

Greenhouse ..320 

Greenhouse, heating a.. 324 

Greenhouse, heating a 
■mall lean-to .. ..323 

Lilium lancifoliom (spe- 

ciosum).322 

Month; etlas, dividing ., 826 


LUy for poa culture, a 

good .J«2 

Muf broom* In the open 

air.324 

Orsnge Bal’-tree (Budd¬ 
ie* globose) .. 321 

Outdoor garden .. M 320 
Peach Sea Eagle,. .. 328 
Peach-tree in an unheat¬ 
ed greenhouse .. .. 1 

Pelargoniums. propa¬ 
gating bedding .. 322 
Phaina Humbloti .. 822 
Plant, a pretty rook or 

wall .327 

Plants, spring bedding.. 326 


Plums, some good .. 325 
Poultry and rabbit* .. 330 
Primulas, Chinese, for 

winter.332 

Q ues tions and answers.. 328 
lioae, an unsatisfactory 31J 
Rose, Marshal Nlel, 
pruning a .. .. 321 

Roses, budding .. .. 320 

Roses, La Franoe and 

other .319 

Roses, pot. In a cool 
greenhouse ,. .. 32) 

Rotes, Scotch .. ..329 

8pinach • Beet or Per¬ 
petual Spinach .. 324 


Statioe profusa and 
Tree- Ferns, propagat¬ 
ing.. .. .. .. 321 

Stove .320 

Tomatoes in a cool-houie 324 
Town garden, work In 

the.321 

Trees, the time to trans¬ 
plant .321 

Vegetable, a useful .. 314 
Vegetable garden .. 32! 
Vines, unsati* factory .. 326 
Wallflowers, German .. 327 
Week's work, the ooming 321 
Window-box, autumn .. 324 
Window gardening .. 310 


BEGONIAS OUT-OF-DOORS. 

The now numerous fine hybrids of Begonia 
Veitchi, B. rosacea, B. boliviensis, Ac., are usually 
regarded and treated as greenhouse plants, and 
when well done and in good oondition, they un¬ 
doubtedly produce in this way a display of 
colour throughout the summer and early autumn 
months that is scarcely equalled, and certainly 
not to be surpassed, by any other flower ; but 
fine, even grand as they are when thus grown 
in pots under glass, it cannot be denied that 
they are somewhat troublesome subjects to get 
and keep in really good condition. For instance, 
they need liberal supplies of moisture at the 
root after once growth has fairly commenced, 
yet too much is injurious, and often fatal, while 
a little moisture hanging about the stems or 
foliage at night, caused by watering a little too 
late m the day will, particularly as the compara¬ 
tively long, cool, and damp nights of autumn 
draw on, frequently set up decay, and in a few 
days cause the total loss of one or more entire 
branches, or even of the whole plant. Again, 
shade from powerful sunshine is necessary, or 
else the blooms, when grown under glass, 
quickly become scorched and withered; but if 
the shading is overdone tho plants get drawn 
and weak, and the very object in view 
is defeated. Air, too, must be abundantly 
admitted, especially after the plants com¬ 
mence to flower, and this, I think, is where 
so many fail with these undeniably 
plants. They keep them too close— 
them too much; whereas, after tho warm 
weather seta in in June, it is scarcely possible 
to ventilate too freely, and a house in which 
those Begonias are grown to any extent ought 
to be provided with hinged side-lights, or, at 
the least, with large and numerous apertures in 
the roof, or, best of all, with both combined. In 
fact, it cannot, I think, be denied that it requires 
a good deal of experience and judgment to enable 
one to hit the right medium in the all-important 
matters of watering, airing, shading, feeding, 
and so forth, and even if these are granted a 
considerable amount of attention is still indis- 
pensible. But 

In the open air these now deservedly popular 
plants not only succeed better, as a rule, than 
they do in pots, but to a great extent they take 
care of themselves, requiring, when once they 
have got hold of the soil, little or no attention 
until the time comes for lifting the tubers again. 
No weather seems to harm them seriously; wet 
and cold combined they certainly do not like ; 
but even in such a summer as the last they beat 
the so-called “ Geraniums ” hollow, never fail¬ 
ing to produce a truss of flowers at every 
joint. A good storm of rain they actually 
appear to enjoy, if tolerably mild too ; it makes 
them grow like weeds, and afterwards they push 
up more and finer flowers than ever, while the 
hotter and brighter tho sunshine the more 
brilliant do they become, always provided that 
thqy have got well hold of the ground first. 
Then what a breadth of leaf and sturdiness of 
growth do they develop when planted out in 
any good soil where the air is pure, and what a 
substance of petal is there too I Mr. Gamble- 
ton, of Belgrove, Ireland) recently stated (in 
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the pages of the Garden , I think) that he finds 
oven the choicest new double-flowered varieties 
succeed much better when planted out than 
under glass, and he grows them so, and, where 
the air is pure, I quite agree with him. As to 
soil, they are by no means particular, so long as 
it is fairly rioh and open ; but this, of course, 
can be worked up into a suitable condition any¬ 
where. 

Pure air, however, I consider an absolute 
necessity. It is seldom that these Begonias are 
seen out-of-doors in anything like first-class con¬ 
dition in or near London. At Forest-hill the 
single varieties make a fine display towards the 
autumn, although the plants are only seedlings 
of the same year; but then they are 
sown and got out very early, and grown 
with great skill and care, and the soil 
is admirably suited to their needs. When 
living in a decidedly smoky suburb some 
years since I more than once tried the planting- 
out system as applied to seedlings, but could 
not get them to do any good, though specially- 
prepared soil was used. Here, only thirty miles 
away, the air is pure, warm, and moist, and 
though the soil is very stiff, it is only necessary 
to stick the tiny plants in with a little fine sou 
round the roots, just to give them a start, and 
they make a most robust and rapid growth, and 
bloom beautifully towards the end of the 
summer. A lot of seedlings that were not sown 
until March, and then in a oool-house, nor 
pricked off till June, were planted out about the 
middle of July, and have already made con¬ 
siderable progress, and are beginning to flower. 
But for bedding-out purposes strong seedlings, 
already showing for flower, ought to be planted 
out early in June, or, better still, small tubers 
of the previous year be employed, starting them 
in a little heat in March or April, and planting 
them out of small pots or boxes. Keep them 
moist until established, and suoh will soon make 
a fine display. Very old or large tubers I do not 
like, as they grow so tall and strong ; they are 
only fit for large beds and backgrounds, Ac. 
Lastly, I do not find the new race of these 
Begonias—those I mean of dwarf habit, with 
broad foliage and large erect flowers, and the 
doubles more particularly—grow with nearly 
the same freedom as the older types of taller 
habit and with narrower leaves and petals. In 
pots these, the yellows and white in especial, 
undoubtedly want firat-olass cultivation to do 
any good ; but planted out in nice free soil in 
the open, they evince a wonderful amount of 
vigour, and gain largely in both strength and 
vigour. _B. C. R. 

1343. — Begonia-tubers deteriorat¬ 
ing. —A Begonia-tuber is at its best tho second 
season—that is to say, if raised and flowered 
more or lees this year, the tuber, if well 
matured, will make a fine plant, and produce 
very large blossoms next summer. After that 
the plant grows taller and larger, but the 
flowers lose in size year by year. Tor bedding, 
unless very large plants for a back row were 
wanted, I should not care to keep them more 
than three years; then discard them, and raise 
a fresh stock from seed, or buy young tubers, 
whioh are now very cheap. Dividing the tubers 
oertainly does not do them any good j but it is 
totally unn ece s sar y, as even in default of seed¬ 


lings (though these are far and away the best 
for bedding), the cuttings are no more trouble 
to root than Dahlias, if taken at the right time, 
and they make very neat plants.—B. C. R. 


ROSBS. 

LA FRANCE AND OTHER ROSES. 

All Rose-lovers who read the note upon the 
above-named kind by “ Mr. Charles Ellis,’' in 
Gardening, July 15, p. 282, will agree that not 
one word too much has been said in favour of a 
really first-rate Rose. It is needless further to 
enlarge upon its merits, but I may inform “ Mr. 
Ellis, 7 ’ and, doubtless, he will be pleased to 
learn the same, that raisers of new kinds are 

{ iroduoing some with all the many excel- 
encies of La France in other shades of colour, 
and there are at present at least three candi¬ 
dates for popular favour. I have not grown 
them, but for the last three seasons I have had 
opportunities of seeing them in the largest Rose 
nurseries, and quite recently I renewed my 
acquaintance with them, and found that they 
have more than sustained the promises they gave. 
One kind has already become one of the most 
popular Roses in America. It has grown into 
public favour by leaps and bounds. In England it 
is, I think, destined to become as equally popular. 
The name is Duchess of Albany. I believe 
it is a deep-ooloured sport of La France; but 
in any case there is no doubt about its distinct¬ 
ness, and some have gone so far as to say that 
it will be the “ La France of the future.’* A 
Rose suoh as La France, however, is hardly 
likely to be given up, and there is room for 
both. Duchess of Albany was sent out by a 
firm whose name is sufficient guarantee of sterl¬ 
ing merit—namely, Messrs. Paul and Son, of 
Waltham-cross. It appeared in 1888, so that it is 
yet comparatively new, but now its price (whioh 
is low) places it within the reach of alL It has 
the same vigorous habit as La Franoe, the same 
freedom ana profuseness, but blooms of match¬ 
less form ana fine substance, even and fuller 
and more finished in shape. In Amerioa it has 
obtained its rapid popularity through its adapt¬ 
ability for pot-culture, and under this method 
of culture it has a curious characteristic of pro¬ 
ducing blooms of higher colour. The higher the 
temperature—of course, within reason—to whioh 
it is subjected when forcing the richer the colour 
of the blooms. Quite recently, when conversing 
with Mr. Paul upon this ana other Roses, he 
informed me that in their own forcing houses 
they have had flowers which in colour ap¬ 
proached those of the good old Genend 
Jacaueminot, a rich-crimson kind. Concerning 
the behaviour of 

La France as a pot Rose I know nothing, 
but the success of this new kind would ap¬ 
parently indicate adaptability for the same 
purpose in the older one. Although some 
Roses have their particular uses this one 
ia first rate for any form of culture, either 
for forcing, or specially for show, or to adorn 
the garden ana provide plenty of flowere 
for cutting. Danmark is another Rose in the 
way of La Franoe, and cornea from a firm in 
Denmark, being sent out last year through the 
medium of the Waltham-crose Nurseriee. This, 
too) is deeper in oolonr than La Franoe, but 
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different in habit and style of growth, the wood 
being stoat, very erect, and the flowers, as a 
rale, produced singly on strong stems. It is a 
flower of great substance with thick petals, and 
it opens well in all weathers, but especially 
during the cooler days of late autumn, and at 
that season last year it was very fine indeed at 
Waltham-oro88. It has also proved a good forcing 
Rose. The last variety that may be said to 
have strong points of resemblance and similar 
good qualities to La France is of continental 
origin, and is handicapped in the race for 
public favour with a name that is at once 
ridiculous and misleading. It is called La 
France de ’89. At Waltham-cross it is con¬ 
sidered distinct and most promising, its flowers 
being of a brilliant cerise-red colour, sometimes 
shading to white internally. They are very 
large when fully open, and were not inaptly 
described by Mr. Paul as representing a Pteony. 
The buds are very pretty, long, and pointed in 
shape. Its freedom and effectiveness leave nothing 
to be desired. The best way to see and enjoy these 
Roses in their varied aspects, and to study their 
points of resemblance and difference, would be 
to plant a bed with small groups, as such a bed 
would certainly be beautiful, and not without 
fragrant flowers throughout the summer and 
autumn months. A. H. 

1356.— Pruning a Marechal Niel Rose. 

—The moBt intelligible way of answering this 
question is to state that this Rose is amenable 
to two distinct systems of pruning, both of 
which may be described as right, according to 
circumstances. I cut my own plants hard back 
to within a few inches of the old wood as soon 
as they go out of flower. I do this because I 
get larger blooms than when I cut the shoots 
which have flowered back to a spur in the 
winter. I do not agree with those who say 
that this system is the only and proper one for 
this Rose. It suits my case, as it does many 
others, because the flowers are over early in the 
season, and there is all the summer for the 
plant to make new growth; but the system is 
not applicable to those plants which flower 
later. I do not think this system is suitable 
for any plant that cannot be operated upon at 
the latest by the middle of May. I advise 
“ W. P.” to prune his Rose early in the winter. 
The treatment the plant in this case has had 
hitherto oannot have been wrong, or it would 
not have produced 300 flowers in one season.— 
J. C. C. 

1368. — An unsatisfactory Rose.— 
There is something seriously wrong with your 
plant; either the atmospheric surroundings are 
at fault or the roots are in an unsatisfactory 
condition. Although late in the season I would 
risk cutting it down at once within 1 foot of 
the ground. If it does not make fresh growth 
during the autumn I would take it out and put 
in another plant.—J. C. C. 

1344 — Budding Roses. —It is quite pos 
sible to learn to bud Rosea from written instruc¬ 
tions alone, but it is far better to get some 
experienced budder to give you a lesson on the 
spot. The most important matter in connection 
with budding is to select the right time, when 
the sap is active and the bark works freely. 
Usually when the thorns will rub off easily the 
bark will work freely, and it is important not 
only that the bark of the stock is easily raised, 
but the wood from which the bud is to be taken 
should be in the same condition. There is no 
better time for budding than when the Roses are 
in the full flush of beauty, or say during the 
month of July, especially in the case of the 
standard Brier. Dwarfs will work at almost 
any time if the buds are inserted low dowD, 
dose to the collar, as they ought to be. The 
method of budding is very simple. First prepare 
the bud by cutting off the leaf, leaving about half 
an inch of leaf stalk; then with a sharp knife 
cut out the bud, with a small strip of wood and 
bark with it, the wood to be afterwards extracted 
carefully by putting the point of the knife under 
the bottom-end, and lifting it out. In taking 
out the bud, let the knife enter the shoot in a 
slanting direction about ^-inch below the bud, 
pass under the bud, and come out about $-ineh 
above it. There is not much value in having a 
large shield with the buds. I generally bud 
with a smaller shield than the size given above. 
Place the bud close to the main stem, and in 
order to have large strong heads at once put at 
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least three buds on each stock. In dressing the 
Briers it will be easy to leave three of the best 
young shoots for the purpose. In making the 
opening in the bark for the bud draw the Knife 
up the stem for about 1£ inches, and make a 
transverse cut about J-inch from the top of the 
upright cut. Both cuts should just separate the 
bark, so that the handle of the budding knife can 
easily raise it, and when raised the bud is slipped 
in, pushed down to a firm position, and then tied 
in with soft matting, or worsted will do. In three 
weeks or a month the tie should be loosened.— 
E. H. 

- It is quite possible to learn to bud 

Roses from written instructions ; but you Bhould 
first practise all the details upon other Roses or 
stocks that you do not value, or you may learn 
the art even on fruit-trees, taking care in every 
case to manipulate only on the current season’s 
growth. The chief points to attend to are to 
select buds that are prominent, and not to make 
the cuts larger than is necessary to receive the 
buds. If you attend to this, and carefully tie 
in the bud, so as to exclude the air, you will 
soon, by practice, be an expert budder.— 
J. C. C. 

1355.— Scotch Roses. —The soil is, I think, 
too rich for these Roses, and the position pro¬ 
bably too shady. The good sandy loam and 
manure would have been just the thing, had the 
position been on a hot, dry bank. Probably, as 
the roots exhaust the soil, they will begin to 
flower. Do nob be persuaded to prune them in 
the way other Roses are generally dealt with. 
All they want done to them is to cut some of 
the growth clean away when the young shoots 
get too crowded. My own plants flower freely 
every year in not a very good soil, but they get 
all the sun.—J. C. C. 

- “ Rita's ” Scotch Roses have done 

exactly what I should only wish them to do. 
They have made good growth, they are doing 
well, and in due time will give abundance of 
flowers. They may even want a third year to 
grow and establish before flowering well, and so 
much the better. After that, with intelligent 
treatment, cutting out only exhausted wood 
which has done its duty, there will never again 
be any lack of Roses.— C. E., Lyme Regis. 

1300 — Pot Roses In a cool green- 
bouse. — Pot the Roses at once so that they 
may become well established before the winter. 
They Bhould be pruned early, say about the last 
week in October or early in November. They 
should be dry at the roots before pruning them, 
and remain so until the buds start into growth, 
when water may be applied. They will not 
flower very early in the spring, unless they are 
placed in a forcing house about Christmas time. 
The plants should be put under glass about the 
end of September. See that they are kept free 
from mildew from now until they are placed 
under glass.—J. D. E. 

GARDEN WORK.* 

Greenhouse. 

Syringe dally Azaleas and other hard-wooded plants 
standing in the open air. Weak liquid-manure may be given 
to Azaleas now to darken the colour of the foliage, and 
assist in the formation of the buds. Weak soot-water 
is cheap and effective, imparling a dark, healthy colour to 
the foliage. Any plantB whioh require fresh training may 
be seen lo now. 8uoh things as Ohorozemas and Aphelexia 
will need attention. Take out the decayed ends of the 
broken stakes and insert the new stakes in the same holes. 
There is then leBS danger of injuring the roots of the 

C ' its. Strong plants of the Scarborough Lily that have 
ripening treatment may have weak liquid-manure 
occasionally now till tbe flower-stems appear, and for a 
short time afterwards. 1 And this treatment useful to both 
this Lily and ako the Amazonian Lily (Eucharls). 
The stimulating drink appears to urge up the flower-stems 
more rapidly, adding at the same time increased strength 
and vigour. Rhododendrons that were forced last season, 
and which are now devoid of flower-buds, may as well be 
planted out till they are again laden with blossom-budR, 
selecting others to take their places, whioh are well 
budded. Where a large house has to he kept gay in 
winter, a good deal may be done with Rhododendrons— 
not only the choice hy brid (selections from the Sikhim or 
Indian type, but anything that will flower freely in winter 
is valuable. It is too much the custom to plaoe flowering 
stuff when turned out under north walls, because it eaves 
watering; but full exposure is necessary now to ripen the 
w'ood of most things. Of course this does not refer to 
Cinerarias. Primulas, or Calceolaria*, which thrive better 
in a oold frame shaded from the midday sun. The sooner 
the Roman Hyacinths for early blooming are potted now 
the better. Light, rich soil will suit them best. Drain 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
under " Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


the pot* well, and fill them pretty well with bulbs to make 
them effective as front row plants. The number of bulbs 
to place in each pot will depend upon their size ; but they 
may be planted as close together as possible without 
actually touching each other. Scatter a little coaree eand 
around and beneath the bulbs in potting. Much oare 
must now be given to tbe Cinerarias, Primulas, Cycla¬ 
mens, and Calceolarias, to keep them moving on healLhily 
and in full vigour. Good, large plants may be grown in 
fl inch pots, and useful stuff may be had in 5-inoh pots. 
Some or the strongest and best plants may be shifted on 
into 7-inch pots, which will be large enough for any pur¬ 
pose. Give weak stimulants to Lilies ; both the auratum 
and lancifolium types will be benefited by it Harrhi also 
will improve if treated very liberally. Finish cutting 
down Pelargoniums, and put in the cuttings. Tbe early 
bloomers Bhould, of course, be rooted and potted off now. 
Keep the old roots dry till the buds break. 

Ferns. 

A subdued light and a fairly moist atmosphere are neces 
sary to have these plants in t he best possible condition. 
Only hardy species should be grown in the unheated 
house, and these are quite as interesting as the speoiea 
from the tropics, which require a hot, steaming tempera¬ 
ture for their successful culture. The Polysbichums in 
variety make a very interesting group in a cool-houee. 
The llarl’s-tODgues will effectively fill any dark corner in 
which scarcely anything else will grow. A case of Filmy 
Ferns will always possess attractions to the Fern-grower, 
and I think many are deterred from growing these interest¬ 
ing Ferns from an erroneous idea of the difficulties attend¬ 
ing their successful management. But given a dote 
frame or case; a dose house, heavily shaded, and the 
atmosphere in a constant state of saturation, will do 
better, as it will afford more scope for the formation of 
interesting groups, with rockwork and streams of water, 
with tanks for aquatics. Where the water is laid on 
this may be cheaply managed. Young slock of all kinds 
established in 60’s should now be shifted into 6-inch pots 
for autumn and «inter furnishing. Some of the most 
useful to have in quantities are Maiden-hairs in variety. 
Adiantum tiootum and decorum are useful. Then, besides 
the old cuneatum and its varieties compact urn and 
elegans, there are such kinds as Farleyenee and Williams 
(both of which are indispensable in the warm fernery), 
and formosum is a free growing kind very useful for the 
cool greenhouse. The best Maiden-hairs for the unheated 
house are the British speoies, A. Capillus-veneris, and the 
North American species, A. pedatum, which, when grown 
in a mass, is very effective. The Ostrich Fern (Strutbi- 
opteris germanica) is one of the best hardy Ferns, either 
for indoors or outside. Of course, where a high tempera¬ 
ture is maintained, these hardy Ferns will be oat of plaoe, 
as then the tropical Ferns only should be grown. Many of 
the Golden Ferns are most interesting; but, for tbe most 
part, they require heat— GO degs. of night temperature at 
least lo keep them m condition. 

Stove. 

Clerodendron Balfouri is prettily in blossom now in a 
oool stove. Cuttings of the young shoots will strike in 
sandy peat, under a bell-glass, the pot plunged in bottom- 
heat. YouDg shoots of other creepers, such as Allamandae, 
Bougainvilleas, Stephanotis, and Dipladenias, will also 
form roots now. Keep down insects by adopting tbe 
usual means which have been found effectual in the past. 
No one likes to have plants in the houses infested with 
insects, and where I have found such it has generally 
arisen through grudging a few shillings or pounds it may 
be for labour. It is very certain that the very best insecti¬ 
cides will not of themselves destroy tbe insects without 
frequent applications. When the syringe is U6ed the 
plants should be placed in a slanting position over a bath 
or a tub, or some other vessel adapted for the purpose, so 
that there may be no waste of tbe material, as many 
inseoticides prepared by the chemist are expensive. 
Gardenias resting a little must not be allowed lo get dry 
at tbe root. The same remark applies quite as forcibly to 
specimens of Euoharis Lilies, Dcndrobium nobile, and, in 
fact, all plants which are grown for winter flowering, 
which, though they are benefited by what is termed a 
rest now, must be kept in a state of healthy moisture at 
the root. It will sooo be time to light fires again, 
especially if the present dull weather continues. 1 
generally do without fires through the month of August, 
and in fast year, the autumn being so fine and warm, 
September had come in and advanoed half-way through 
before the stove reoeived regular artifloial warmth. 

Window Gardening. 

Cuttings of Pelargoniums, Fuohsias, and other soft- 
wooded plants will strike if planted round the sides of 
4-inch pots in sandy soil kept reasonably moist. Oleanders 
coming into blossom will need abundant supplies of water, 
with liquid-manure at rather frequent intervals. Any 
plants not showing blossom will bo better in the open air 
for the present. India-rubber-plants which have lost 
their bottom leaves may be layered within a foot or so of 
the top, and the wounded stem covered with Moss, whioh 
is to be kept damp Mil the roots are working into it, when 
the top of the plants may be cub off and placed in a pot, 
and the old stem still further shortened to induce a dwarf 
habit. Pots of Musk must have abundant supplies of 
water, and at every second or third watering may be applied 
with advantage some stimulant to encourage growth; 
in fact, nearly all plants in pots in full growth will be 
benefited by having liquid-manure occasionally now for a 
month. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Loosen the ties of the early-budded Roses, clear away 
all euckers from the base, and rub off all shoots from the 
stems of the standard Briers. This work requires frequent 
attention. Dwarf Briers are in free working condition 
now. Ornamental trees, suoh as Thorns, Maples, 
Almonds, &c., will work freely now. Cuttings of oholoe 
evergreen shrubs will strike now under glass shaded from 
bright sunshine. I like to get these in early. A low pit 
or close frame is the beat arrangement for them, if 
required in quantity. A handlight placed in a shady 

n ’tion will do if only a few plants are needed. There 
>om in every plaoe for young healthy shrubs. The 
propagation of deciduous things by cuttings must wait 
till the leaves fall, though layering, which is an expediti¬ 
ous wav of working up stock, may be done now. Wbat a 
tiipe the weeds have had lately! There is no peaoe of 
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mind on weedy land. Lance weeds should be pulled up creasing the strength and frequenoy of the applications 
and destroyed before they seed. The little ones can be until the colour of the flowers begins to show. It is, how- 
dealt with by hoeing. If carpet or leaf-bedding is ever, quite as bad to overfeed as to starve the plants. The 
attempted, a good deal of pinohing and clipping in is neces- question has frequently been asked, "How am I to 
sary in a showery time. Unless the outline of the pattern tell how far to go—how to hit the happy mean 7" Nothing 
is well defined it becomes a mere jumble, and is un- but experience can teach this, and even experienced men 
satisfactory. Masses of the Venetian Sumaoh are very often make mistakes. “ Weak and often ” is the golden 
effective now on the lawn, And I have lately seen masses rule in feeding Chrysanthemums and all other plants, and 
of the Tamarix in blossom that were very pretty and the character of the liquid or stimulant, whatever it may 
effective. Splrsea Lindleyana, Spiraea artafolla, and Escal- be, should be varied as muoh as possible. Cuttings struck 
Ionia macrantha are all good lawn shrubs for summer last month in small pots should be shifted into 5-inch 
blooming. It is not often the lawns are so green and or G inch pots directly they are well-rooted, and grown on 
fresh at this season os they arc now. When the ground is in a cool and airy house or frame, near the glass. When 
soft is the best time for taking up Plantains and other these pots fill with roots, feed them well, and they will 
weeds, and there is plenty of work of this kind to be done make very pretty little plants for the conservatory or win- 
e very where. When new lawns are made on land that has dow-garden presently. China Asters are fastexpanding their 
been uncultivated for some time, like most of the building rioh and variously-tinted blossoms ; a well-grown bed of 
estates in the suburbs of large towns, the ground gets mixed or separate colours is a fine sight, and in addition 
filled with the seeds of weeds, and even if good turf is laid plenty of plants should have been put out in the mixed 
down over them, they will ultimately work through and borders or reserve garden to supply cut-flowers or for pot- 
give much trouble in the future. This is the main cause ting, etc. Hollyhocks are making very robust growth 
why suoh lawns are so weedy. Sow annuals for spring this season, and are now fast advancing into bloom. Sup¬ 
blooming. All the hardiest annuals may be sown now for port the spikes with stout stakes, which need nob, how- 
stauding the winter. ever, be very high, and see that they do not want for 


Fruit Garden. 

Where birds are numerous, Currants and Gooseberries 
must be netted up if they are to be kept long. Red and 
White Currants are often matted up where required to hang 
late. It is a good plan In making new plantations of bush 
fruits to group them together for the convenience of 
netting them up when the fruit is ripening, though I do 
not like these wired in places, as at all reasons, except 
when the fruit is ripe, the birds should have accets to a 
fruit plantation to clear off the larvaj of moths and other 
ineects. Falling Apples should be gathered up and used 
or destroyed. Many of them will be found punctured 
with holes, and if permitted to remain long on the ground 
the maggots creep out and hide up in the soil. Pears are, 
in some instances, much too thick on the trees, and if 
fine individual fruits are required, these must be thinned. 
Leave the best specimens to grow on. PearB thinned off 
now will be of some use for stewing. Peaches on walls are 
later in ripening this year. Clear the fruits of foliage so 
that the sun may impart colour and flavour. Heavily- 
laden trees may be helped on with liquid-manure, and 
mulched with manure, though when mulched, unless the 
next three months should be dry, the mulch should be 
removed to let the solar warmth reach the roots to aid the 
wood in its ripening. Pot-Vines intended for forcing early 
must stand in a light position near the glass, for unless 
the canes are well developed and thoroughly matured, 
the Grapes will be inferior, and the work of forcing early 
more difficult. This is a good time to give stimulants to 
late Grapes that require more nourishment. The patent 
silicate manure has been highly spoken of by several who 
have used it. It checks shanking and Induces early 
maturity—two points that will be of value this season. 
Autumn-bearing Raspberries are making a good deal of 
wood this season, which should he supported in some way 
to keep the fruits off the ground. Lose no time now in 
planting Strawberries. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Tomatoes outside are growing fast; but sunshine is 
necessary to bring on the fruit. Above all things now it 
is necessary to keep the growth thin by the constant 
removal of all side shoots. The plants are very Btrong 
and healthy, and with plenty of sunshine now rapid pro¬ 
gress would be made. Tomatoes under glass are bearing 
well, but ripen slowly in cool-houee. Market-growers are 
obtaining a better price than was to be had at this time 
last year. This is, I suppose, due to the backwardness of 
the season, and may not operate everywhere, as I am only 
sneaking of my own distriot. Take advantage of dry days 
to earth up Celery. Lift early Potatoes which have com¬ 
pleted their growth, and crop the land with Turnips, 
Spinach, Onions, or any other crop that now requires to 
be planted. This is an important seeding time. Good 
breadths of Lettuces and Endives should be sown to ensure 
good w Inter supplies. At present I have not seen or heard 
of the pretence of the dreaded Potato fungus ; but if the 
present damp weather continues it will probably make its 
appearance before long; hence, I advise the lifting of all 
early crops before the disease appears. In eaving seeds of 
vegetables, such as Potatoes, Tomatoes, &c., it i9 very 
important to select those only which are prolific and well 
shaped. In digging Potatoes every workman knows 
that occasionally roots are found far surpassing all the 
others in quantity and quality of the produce, and I should 
advise all the produce of such roots to be placed on one 
side for seed. In the same way selections of Tomatoes for 
seed-bearing purposes should be made. Fill spare ground 
with Autumn Giant and Walcheren Cauliflowers, Cole- 
worts, and things of like character that will come In useful. 
Gather up all waste substances likely to be useful as 
manure. Heaps of fermenting weeds and rubbish should 
l>e covered with earth to keep down any bad smell that 
may arise. Keep the flowers picked off Henkale, and thin 
the crowns, if too numerous, to get strong. Asparagus- 
beds must be kept free from weeds. E. Hobday. 

Work In the Town Garden. 

Where even a moderate sized collection of Chrysanthe* 
mums in pots is grown, a good deal of time will be occupied 
this month in “ taking” and thinning the buds, training 
and tying the shoots, removing lateral growths, watering, 
and so forth, and without constant attention to these and 
kindred matters, fine blooms cannot be expected. As re¬ 
gards " feeding,” some growers make It a hard and fast 
rule not to give liquid-manure of any kind until the buds 
appear, but I believe it is far better to be guided by cir¬ 
cumstances in this matter. If the plants have not long 
had their last shift, nor yet arrived at a pot-bound or 
starved condition, and are still in vigorous growth, nothing 
of the kind is necessary ; but when placed in the flower¬ 
ing-pots in May, according to the promise with some, they 
will by this time have nearly or quite exhausted the nutri¬ 
ment contained in the soil, ana a dose or two of some 
mildly stimulating or fertilising liquid will be certainly 
advisable. The condition of the plants as regards health 
and vigour is without doubt the surest guide, and unless 
they are in free and active growth at the time when the 
buds are formed, a good "set " is an impossibility. Once 
the buds are formed and swelling, stimulants may, and, 
ndeed, should be given wUB »freer hand, gradually in- 
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Oca Rkadkrh' Illustrations : Orange Ball-tree (Buddleia 
glohosa)24 feet high on a house wall. Engraved for 
Garpkkiko ILLU8TRATKD from a photograph sent by 
Mr. K. M. Burton, llighfleld, Gainsborough. 


nourishment. It is always a good plan to make two sow¬ 
ings of these stately plants, one in the open or a cool frame 
in July or August, and another in January in heat; in 
this way a long succession of bloom is secured. Old Chinese 
Primroses should be repotted at once, if not already done, 
keeping them close in a cool frame for a time subsequently. 
Old Cyclamens also ought to be repotted direotl.v they com¬ 
mence to make fresh growth, and should be treated in like 
manner. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts prom a garden diary from August 
15 th to Avgust 22nd. 

Put in cuttings of bedding-plants of various kinds. 
Saved seeds of Pansies, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, 
Ac. Netted up Morello Cherries on walls. Netted up 
Red and White Currants and Red Warrington Gooseberries 
to keep them for late use. Potted Roman Hyacinths for 
early blooming. Put in cuttings of new Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums. Shifted on Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and Primulas, 
still keeping them in cold frames. Potted Strawberries 
for forcing, including Noble, British Queen, Sir. J. Paxton, 
and Sir 0. Napier. Sowed Lettuces and Endive; also 


Onions and Spinach for standing the winter. Took up 
early Potatoes, and sowed the ground with Black Stone 
and Veitch’s Red Globe Turnips. Planted a bed of Cole- 
worts. Budded dwarf Brier; also a few Manetti stocka 
The evils attending the use of the Manetti are oonflned ta 
the pernicious habit of throwing out suckers from the root. 
Much of this is owing to want of care in cutting out all 
eyes or buds when the cuttings are prepared, and again 
later on when they are rooted. The chief fault is thus pre- 
ventible if more care is used, and the stock is certainly 
useful for planting in difficult situations, such as hot, dry 
positions, where the Brier will not thrive. Cuttings are put 
out in rows in the nursery. Again, in budding dwarf 
Roses the bud must be placed down as low as possible* 
even, in some cases, removing a little earth from ihe basQ 
of the stems, especially in dry weather, so as to place the 
buds in the fresh, moisc bark below. Removed ties from 
standard Roses budded early in July, many of which ara 
now* growing freely. I shall not shorten back any shoots 
budded now, as I prefer the buds to remain dormant 
till spring. Watered inside borders of a late vinery, just 
taking the chill off by adding warm water as required. 
The stimulant given is equal parts of Iohtbemie guano and 
nitrate of soda, a pound of these in weight being placed in 
each tub of 40 gallons of water. Earthed up Leeks and 
Celery. Looked over Peaches on walls to lay bare the 
fruits by the removal of a few’ leaves to let in the sunshine. 
Thinned Pears on walls and espaliers. Gave Pear-trees on 
the Quince stock a good soaking of water. Trained Roses on 
walls. Many of these have made long shoots, which, if 
laid in, will produce fine blooms next year. Hung up 
bottles partly filled with beer and treacle on the walls to 
prove an attraction to wasps, if they should become very 
numerous. This I have always found a good plan. A 
wasp, say, for instance, comes flying over the garden, gets 
a whiff of the treacle mixture, and straightway dives into 
the bottle from which he does not return, having ended 
his worldly existence in the bottle. Pricked out more 
Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, and other Campanulas, Sus., 
to get them strong for planting in beds, borders, be. Went 
through plantations of Tomatoes to remove surplus growth 
and tie in the leaders. Removed laterals from late Vines; 
also young Peaches which seem to be making a good deal 
of lateral grow’th this season. Potted off seedlings of 
Cyperus alternifolius, Dractena indivisa, and Aralia 
Kieboldi. Put in leaf-cuttings of Gloxinias of choice 
varieties. Cleared off exhausted Peas, and prepared the 
land for Winter Spinach and late Turnips. Planted out 
more Lettuces for autumn use. Thinned the grow th of 
Figs on walla to let in the sunshine to ripen the young 
wood. Gathered up materials for Mushroom-beds to be 
made chiefly in the open air or in open shtds. 

TUBBS AND SHRUBS. 

ORANGE BALL TREE (BUDDLEIA 
GLOBOSA). 

This is a favourite shrub from Chili often seen 
in cottage gardens in the southern counties of 
this country where it is quite hardy, and also in 
maoy parts of the northern districts as a standard 
or against walls (see illustration). Fully grown it 
is a wide-spreading, rounded evergreen bush, 
risiDg 10 feet to 15 feet high, with long sage-green 
leaves, which are whitish beneath. The flowers 
are globular balls of bright orange-yellow, and 
being borne plentifully, are very showy in early 
summer. It is of rapid growth, and if it i^ 
badly cut down during a aeveve winter it gener¬ 
ally breaks up again into a vigorous growth the 
following summer. Other species of Buddleia 
less satisfactory for open-air culture are R. crispa, 
from the Himalayas, and B. Lindleyana, from 
China. These are both beautiful shrubs, having 
long racemes of flowers terminating the 
branches, those of the former being lilac 
with white centres, while the colour of the 
bloom of the latter is purple. They can onlv be 
considered half-hardy, as a hard winter kills 
them down, though a wall is sufficient to protect 
them. G. 

THE TIME TO TRANSPLANT TREES. 

A good deal has been written on this subject. 
Although a few planters may boast of having 
planted both deciduous and evergreen subjects 
every month in the year, still there is a right 
and wrong season for such work, and I think 
most growers will admit that midsummer and 
mid-winter are the two wrong, and autumn and 
spring the two right seasons. The reason why 
transplanting is not advisable at mid-winter is 
that the vitality of all plants is at its lowest at 
that season, and there iB not sufficient heat in 
either the air or the soil to excite growth, and 
thereby heal over the mutilated roots and give 
the tree even a feeble hold. Its animation is all 
but completely suspended, and it is at the 
mercy of the season and all its vicissitudes. 
There is, indeed, absolutely nothing to be said 
in favour of transplanting in winter. As to 
summer planting, it is open to an opposite 
set of objections. Of course, provided a 
tree is moved with all its roots intact, it 
is of no consequence when it is trans¬ 
planted, but that is not what is contem¬ 
plated. At midsummer, unless the roots are 
abundant and in good condition, evapora- 
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tion from the leaves and trank is in excess 
ef the supply of moisture from the root, and 
the tree withers, if it does not die—doing no good 
that season at least, so that at the bait nothing 
is gained and a good deal may be lost. In March, 
April, and May, and again in August, Sep¬ 
tember, and October, all these influences are 
moderated, and the vital forces of the tree and 
temperature of the earth and air are more nearly 
adjusted, so to speak, and unite to promote that 
root-action which is of the first importance in 
all transplanted trees, because although exces¬ 
sive heat and moisture may cause an apparent 
growth of the shoots for a short time at first, no 
real progress can take place till the roots are 
formed. The reasons why planting succeeds 
better at certain seasons than others are, indeed, 
physiological rather than what may be called 
“practical,” and cannot be set aside with 
impunity, notwithstanding the accounts of 
certain people’s experiences, which, on the 
whole, are very conflicting. Whether spring or 
autumn is best depends much on circumstances. 
An early, dry, ana warm summer tries all kinds 
of newly transplanted trees and shrubs, unless 
water is abundant and judiciously applied, and 
an early and severe winter is even worse for 
autumn-moved trees. G. 


HARDY CLIMBERS FOR WALLS. 

“ T. P.” asks what he can plant on these that 
will give him flowers and look beautiful ? Now, 
had he not, in his letter to me, said he had plenty 
of pillar Roses, I should certainly have recom¬ 
mended these ; but as these are in plenty I 
would advise trying the following plants: Apios 
tuberosa.—A strong-growing plant, attaining a 
height of about 6 leet, and producing large 
dusters of sweet-smelling flowers, which are 
rich-purple and chocolate. Native of N. America. 
Jasminum nudiflorum.—A pretty plant, with 
bright-yellow flowers, which appear during mid¬ 
winter ; very bright and cheerful. Native of 
China. Clematis crispa.—A lovely species from 
North America, which produces an abundance 
of pretty Blue-bell-shaped flowers, having a 
delightful perfume ail through the summer 
months. Caly stegia pubescens fl. -pi. —A Chinese 
climber, with very double rose-colour flowers of 
great beauty. Wistaria sinensis.—An excep¬ 
tionally beautiful climber, which flowers in 
raring, bearing large clusters of light-purplish 
flowers, quite a gem ; but it requires ample 
space. Clematis coccinea.—A plant which I 
especially want to extend the cultivation of. 
Some friends of mine who were with me at the 
Chiswick exhibition in July last, and saw some 
out blooms exhibited, were much struck with it, 
and thus three people that I know have got a 

f ern which will delight them another season. 

t will grow about 12 feet in height, producing 
flowers of a deep coral-red. The stems die down 
every season. These plants are all moderate in 
price, and all will thrive with you if you select 
the right places for them. If you have not room 
enough for the Wistaria, leave it out.—J. J. 


1342.— Blgnonias flowering.— If you 
allude to Bignonia radicans, I may tell you that 
the time of flowering depends on the amount of 
growth it makes the first year after planting. If 
it makes shoots 6 feet to 10 feet long this year 
you may expect them to flower next summer. 
With regard to pruning, it is only in a favourable 
climate like the south and west of England that 
it makes sufficient growth in the open air to 
require much done to it in this way. Early in 
the spring is the proper time to prune it, when 
necessary. The young shoots of the previous 
year’s growth must be preserved wherever there 
is room for them, at the same time any old and 
exhausted wood may be cut out if it is in the 
way of that which it is desirable to retain.— 
J. C. C. _ 

1352. —How to arrange cut flowers for 
exhibition. —It is necessary to know the terms 
of the schedule before any definite answer can be 
given, but the usual way of showing cut flowers, 
whether hardy or greenhouse, is in separate 
bunches of one variety, and with their own 
foliage; but the fronds of Maiden-hair Fern are 
used sometimes, and have a very pleasing effect, 
especially when mixed with greenhouse or hot¬ 
house flowers. The fronds of the Maiden-hair 
Fern are are seldom used with hardy flowers.— 
J. D. E. 
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ORCHIDS. 

PHAIUS HUMBLOTI. 

I ah in receipt of a flower of this plant from 
“ Miss Pusey, asking if it is considered a good 
Orchid, and if the name is spelt correctly ? The 
definition, “ a good Orchid,” should rest upon 
the interest it creates, and the beauty, when in 
flower, it sheds around it, and, providing it 
satisfies both these requirements, it should be 
valued by the possessor. It is much better to 
! have a plant that gives you delight and pleasure 
when it flowers than to have one that does not 
blossom often, and when it does do so its flowers 
do not awaken any interest, no matter if it has 
cost, or is worth, a mint of money ; and, in the 
last case, I would advise my readers to part 
with any such a plant, and surround themselves 
with “good things.” In answer to “Miss 
Pusey ” I must Bay this Phaius Humbloti is a 
good Orchid, and, I think, is most appropriately 
dedicated to M. L. Humblot, who discovered 
and introduced the plant to cultivation, and 
also the P. tuberculosus, which is a superb 

S lant, and may be classed as another “good 
•rchid.” Both plants come from Madagascar, 
and consequently require plenty of heat and 
moisture. The name is spelt quite correctly. 
My correspondent seems to think that this 
would be more correctly spelt Humboldti, but, 



although this name is frequently to be met with, 
the present name is the correct one for this 
plant. Phaius Humbloti, which has appeared 
to be somewhat difficult to manage, has latterly 
been more amenable to -culture, and I have 
seen it frequently this season, but more particu¬ 
larly in Mr. Bull’s establishment, and also in 
Mr. Sander’s, growing and blooming beautifully. 
It appears to be a terrestrial plant, and likes to 
be potted in a mixture of peat and loam, with 
good drainage. It needs an abundant supply 
of water to its roots, but this must run from it 
quickly. It also enjoys strong heat, and a moist 
atmosphere. If treated in this manner the plant 
grows well and flowers freely, and the blossoms 
last a considerable time in full beauty. It is 
an Orchid that will grow well with other stove 
plants, and is therefore not particular in wanting 
special house room to grow it in. It has small 
bulbs, and lanceolate-plaited leaves. The flower- 
spike grows up longer than the leaves, and I 
have no doubt it will produce more blooms than 
it has hitherto done when it gets thoroughly 
established in our collections. I have seen only 
nine flowers on a spike yet, but I look forward 
to see it more floriferous. The blossoms are 
about two inches across, the outer part of each 
one is white, suffused with rosy-pink, the lip is 
broad, the side lobes erect and spreading, waved 
at the margins, where it is dark-crimson, passing 
into brown, the front lobe is white in the centre, 
having two large, yellow, tooth-like projections, 
the outer portions being of a rich, rosy-purple 
colour. It does not produce such fine flowers 


as P. tuberculosus, but then it is not bo difficult 
to manage as that plant has hitherto appeared 
to be. Matt. Bramble. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PROPAGATING BEDDING PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS. 

There is nothing like getting an early start with 
this important operation, for not only do the 
cuttings root more freely and quickly earlier in 
the season, but what is of perhaps even more 
importance, well rooted plants will pass safely 
through a trying winter, when those that are 
but imperfectly rooted will succumb; and with 
the recollections of last winter still fresh in our 
minds, it behoves all who value their garden to 
prepare their stock ready for any emergency. 
Now, many will say, “Oh ! anyone can strike a 
( Geranium. ’ ” And so they can if they put it into 
the soil, and do not kill it with too muoh water. 
But it is not so much the striking as keeping 
them through the winter afterwards, ana to 
carry the great majority of cuttings safely 
through that season needs considerable care, 
and I find the following details of culture abso¬ 
lutely necessary to ensure success: As the best 
ripened wood is preferred for cuttings, I 
make a start with any of the surplus stock 
that has been kept in pots. These I cu l 
down close to the pot, and keep the stumps 
moderately dry until they start to grow again; 
and they make capital plants the next season 
for vases or any purpose for which extra-sized 
ones are required. The tops I prepare in the 
usual way, and insert them either in pots or 
boxes. Half-a-dozen may be kept quite safely in 
a 3-inch pot, and I doubt if by any other means a 
larger number can be stored in a given space. 
For boxes I use the shallow cutting or seed-boxes, 
about 3 inches deep and of any convenient length 
and breadth, and these, when filled with cut¬ 
tings, are set on strips of board to keep them 
from getting too wet at the bottom ; on a Vine- 
border, or any sunny place, suits them well. If 
the weather is showery very little water is 
needed after they have had one good soaking to 
settle them well into position, and if got into 
boxes or pots about the middle of August, at 
least 90 per cent, ought to make good plants. 

J. G., Hants. 


A GOOD LILY FOR POT CULTURE. 

LlLIUM LANCI FOLIUM (SPECI06UH.) 

In a family of plants so beautiful a9 the Lily it 
is a delioate question to decide which are the 
most desirable; but leaving that as an open 
question, I think it may be pretty safely stated 
that the section that passes under the name of 
L. lancifolium, or the Lance-leaved Lily, is cer¬ 
tainly the most serviceable for amateurs, and 
perhaps a few notes on its culture may be 
useful to those who contemplate growing it 
in the coming season. The first thing to 
do is to order the bulbs in good time, for there 
is nothing like getting them as soon as they 
naturally go to rest in the autumn. This will 
vary a little, according to the season, but the 
bulbs ought to be potted up in November at the 
latest, for few things suffer more from exposure 
than these do. In fact, they never ought to be 
exposed to the atmosphere for a single day, for 
as soon as lifted from the soil, or shaken out of 
the pots, as the case may be, they should be 
covered with moist Cocoa-nut-fibre, and kept init 
until taken out for potting. The soil that I 
find suits them well is loamy-turf, or top-spit 
soil, packed up for six months. If this is 
chopped up finely, and mixed with a little 
rotten hot-bed manure and road-scrapings, or 
grit, they will grow strongly and remain healthy. 

Potting. —The size of the pot must be regu¬ 
lated by the kind of decoration they are intended 
for when in bloom. As a rule, rather small pots 
are the most serviceable, and very nice plants 
can be grown in 6-inch or 8-inch pots, but if 
required for large conservatories 10-inch and 
12-inch pots, with about half-a-dozen bulbs in each 
make a splendid mass of bloom; but in all cases 
ample drainage must be given them—one large 
crock over the drainage hole at the bottom, 
and on this at least 2 inches deep of finely-broken 
potsherds, covered with a layer of Moss 
and rough soil, on which the potting soil 
is placed. Do not fill more than half full 
of soil, on which plaoe the bulbs, and cover 
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just over the tops of the same with soil, which 
will allow for top-dressing after the surface- 
roots appear. If the soil is moderately moist, 
no water will be needed until the bulbs start to 
grow in spring. I store my pots for the winter 
in a dry, cool place, where the frost is excluded, 
and early in the spring, or directly any signs of 
growth are visible, the pots are set in a cold 
frame on a coal ash bottom. Great care is neces¬ 
sary in watering, as few plants suffer sooner 
from any excess of moisture at the roots. As 
solar heat increases growth will become more 
rapid, and in May, as soon as the danger of 
frost is over, the pots may be set out-of-doors ; 
the flower-spikes should be securely tied to neat 
stakes, and the pots 

Top-dressed with rich soil as soon as the 
white surface roots appear, or they will dry up, 
and the flower-stems lose a good deal of support. 
They may remain out-of-doors until the blooms 
are nearly ready to burst out into flower ; but to 
prolong the season of their beauty as much as 
possible it is advisable to place a few of the ear¬ 
liest pots under glass in J uly, and the rest in 
succession until September, when the remainder 
will do better for the shelter of a glass roof, as 
not only do the delioate blooms open to greater 


CULTURE OF PERSIAN CYCLAMENS. 

In former times the method of culture adopted 
for these delightful plants was to grow on the 
old ones year after year, and to dry them off 
during the summer in the same way as Gloxinias, 
the result being poor examples, with very few 
flowers on them. Contrast this system with 
that now in vogue, which is to sow the seed as 
soon as ripe, and to grow on the plants in light, 
airy houses or pits in a genial temperature. In 
this way fresh, healthy plants, bearing a good 
head of bloom (see illustration), can be had in 
fifteen months from the time of sowing. The 
seed, which generally ripens in July and August, 
should be sown as soon as possible afterwards in 
a light, fibrous soil, with a little leaf-mould aud 
sharp sand in it. When the seedlings are strong 
enough to handle they should be pricked off, 
putting ten or twolvo of the little plants into a 
4Mnch pot, and when these are large enough 
potting them on singly into 3-inch pots, shifting 
on again when these are full of roots. For the 
last potting stiffer soil is necessary. Attention 
must be given that the plants while growing are 
kept quite clean, as if insects are allowed any 
quarter the beauty of the plant will be spoiled. 



A well-managed young Persian Cyclamen in flower. 


perfection when sheltered from the rough 
autumnal storms of rain and wind, but the bulbs 
ripen off better without the drenchings to which 
they are liable. As regards varieties, I may say 
that all the kinds of Liliumlancifolium are worthy 
of culture, but for general use the following are 
the best—viz., L. album (pure white), L. 1. 
album corymbiflorum (pure white), L. 1. Ivrrctzeri 
(pure white, extra fine), L. 1. rubrum (flowered, 
spotted, and flushed with red), L. 1. roseum (a 
very beautiful rosy-pink spotted kind), L. 1. 
superbum, or, if only two kinds were grown, I 
should select L. 1. album and L. 1. rubrum as 
the hardiest and most certain to give good 
results ; but in all cases open-air culture in the 
summer months is to be recommended. 

J. G., Hauls. 


1278.—Fibrous - rooted Begonias — 
These are so easily propagated by cuttings that 
it is not worth while to increase the stock in any 
other way. Some of them require hothouse 
treatment; others will do well enough in the 
greenhouse. They are as easy to grow when 
rooted plants are obtained as Fuchsias or Pelar- 
oniums. They soon form masses of roots, and 
y potting them on the plants increase to a large 
size very rapidly. Place them near the glass to 
form dwarf plants, and yr^ter freely.—J. D. E. 
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Cyclamens, evon when not in flower, are orna¬ 
mental, the markings on the leaves being very 
beautiful. They are at their best during 
February and March, as then the flowers have 
their true colour and the foliage is firm and good. 
They should have no sticks or ties of any kind. 
The bulbs should be carefully watered and well 
ripened after blooming, as the next season’s dis¬ 
play very much depends on this. The plants 
should not bo repotted until they break into 
growth, and then they should be put into 
smaller pots, shifting on afterwards as may be 
necessary. W. 


1273 — Propagating Static© profusa 
and Tree-Ferns. —The first-named is readily 
increased from cuttings taken off as soon as 
growth is completed in summer. Take them 
with a little heel, if possible, as there is then 
less danger of their rotting. Well drain 
some 2^-inch pots, filling to within an inch of 
the rim with sandy peat, finishing off level with 
the rim with silver-sand. In these put the cut¬ 
tings, and keep them under a handlight in a 
cool-house, giving a little air in the morning for 
an hour or so until they make roots, which will 
be about six months from the time of insertion. 
Never allow the sand to get dry nor the sun to 
shine on them until they are well rooted. The 


only way of increasing Tree-Ferns is by means 
of spores ; these, in the case of Tree-Ferns, are 
only formed on plants that havo attained con¬ 
siderable dimensions, with the exception of some 
that do not naturally grow large. When the 
spore-cases are brown the whole frond should 
be cut and tied up in a paper bag, keeping it in 
a dry place until the beginning of March. 
Some sow the spores as soon as ripe ; but the 
young plants are so liable to damp off in winter 
that there is a much better chance of success by 
sowing in the early spring. When this time 
arrives, take either 4.$ inch pots or pans and fill 
them two-thirds full of drainage ; make a com¬ 
post of peat, with all the dust sifted out, small 
pieces of crock, and some silver-sand. Fill the 
pots with this so that it forms a slight mound 
above the rim, pressing it in firmly. On this 
scatter the fine dust-like spores, not in any way 
covering them. Place the pots under a 
handlight in a warm house, keeping the sun 
from them, taking care that the soil never be¬ 
comes dry. The time required for the young 
plants to appear depends on the species. I havo 
known spores of Dicksonia untarctica to be more 
than a year before growing, and then come up 
quite thickly.—J. C. B. 

1315.— Treatment of a Carnation In 
a pot. —The Carnation in question is without 
doubt a pink Malmaison. If “ S. L.” has a blank 
space on the wall of a conservatory 4 feet square I 
should advise him to plant his Carnation against 
it. I have seen splendid plants thus grown which 
last for three or four years, when they require 
removing. The soil must be prepared as for 
potting, with good drainage, and the plant will 
flourish, and perhaps astonish “S. L.” I should 
say the cause of the leaves becoming spotted is 
through having too much water. My experience 
is Carnations will not stand being over-watered ; 
then, again, be sure there is sufficient drainage— 
say, 2 inches in depth in a G-inch pot.—T. W. A. 

- You have, I presume, the pink variety 

of Souvenir de la Malmaison, a most beautiful 
and somewhat scarce Carnation. It is better to 
layer this kind annually, otherwise the plants 
becomo very lanky, and the lower leaves are 
sure to die off, thus causing an unsightly appear¬ 
ance. I am now layering my stock, consisting 
of several hundred of this and the white typical 
form, Souvenir, and by tho end of September the 
layers will have become well-rooted and can be 
put into small pots, in which they will remain 
until February, when they will be shifted into 
6-inch pots. There is a very good article on 
layering Carnations in Gardening, August 1st, 
in which your query appeared; but in the case of 
pot plants I turn them out of their pots into the 
open ground, laying them on their sides so that 
the shoots come near the soil.—J. C. B. 

1357. — Heating a small lean to 
greenhouse. —From the description I should 
say that a small, gas-heated stove or boiler, in 
connection with three rows of 2-inch piping 
along the front of the house, would be about the 
best thing to have. A well-constructed appara¬ 
tus, though rather expensive (for its size), in 
the first place would be found by no means ex¬ 
travagant afterwards, and need very little atten¬ 
tion. Otherwise, you might just keep the frost 
out with one of the little paraffin-stoves that 
are now so cheap and well-designed. I have one 
with a 0-inch wick that gives a powerful heat, 
with a comparatively small consumption of oil, 
not the slightest smell, and that only cost 
five shillings. Still, with these the products of 
combustion are discharged into the greenhouse, 
a thing always to be deprecated, and the more per¬ 
fectly they are carried away the better.—B C. R. 

1352.— Chinese Primulas for winter. 
—They should be placed in a cold frame in a 
shady situation. They will do very well on the 
north side of a fence or wall. Tinch off all the 
flowers now showing, and shift into larger pots, 
using about equal parts of turfy loam and leaf- 
mould, with sufficient sharp eand to keep the 
soil open. Drain the pots well.—E. H. 

- I think it is much better not to pinch 

the flower trusses off, even if they show early ; 
for in the best strains of Primulas the trusses 
develop in a pyramidal manner, usually a centre 
truss, and around it four others lower in stature. 
If the centre trues, which shows considerably 
ahead of the others, is pinched out, the sym¬ 
metrical appearance of the plant is destroyed. 
The plants, when well grown in rich, open soil, 
last in flower for several months.—J. D. E. 
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1289.— Heating a greenhouse.— I may 

say I bought an oil-stove. It heated the water 
quite well (almost to boiling), but the fumes 
from the lamp would, I think, kill any plant. 
The makers say you must keep the house venti¬ 
lated ; but how, then, can a small stove keep the 
place warm on a cold night? You require a 
large stove on cold nights and a small one on 
warmer nights. “J. Bowker” should buy a 
rather large one and be careful about the fixing 
of the flue.— Hortus. 

1283. —Culture of a Clianthus.— This 
>lant is very easily checked in its growth or 
:illed outright in a young state. It will not do 
to sow the seeds altogether in one pot. The 
best way is to sow, or rather plant, one seed in 
the centre of a 1-inch or 5-inch pot, and a good 
time to sow the seeds is now. The plants when 
they appear should be carefully attended to 
with water, and they may be wintered on a shelf 
in the greenhouse. In spring carefully replant 
into 8-inch or 9-inch pots, and a careful person 
can do this without in any way injuring the 
roots. The plants will flower in these pots, or 
they may be planted out in a bed of fibrous loam 
and leaf-mould in a greenhouse and trained be¬ 
neath the roof-glass. They will thus produce a 
wealth of beautiful flowers with but little at¬ 
tention. C. puniceus is a handsome greenhouse 
plant, easily grown, and can be propagated from 
cuttings.—J. D. E. 

- I have found no difficulty in raising these 

plants. The seeds are placed in 12-inch pans 
in light, sandy soil, and put in a cold frame. 
They germinate quickly, and when fairly started 
into growth are watered freely. They soon 
form strong, healthy plants, and are little 
troubled with aphides or red-spider. They 
must be closely watched to keep the slugs and 
snails away ; being so fond of them they will 
find them out sooner or later, and quickly strip 
them of their leaves. I have been obliged to 
suspend the pots to save them from these pests. 
I have a pan full of young plants, which I am 
about to put singly into 4-inch pots.— Pen/.A NCR. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

MUSHROOMS IN THE OPEN AIR. 

In the early days of June I had by me a few 
barrow-loads of stable manure—shortstrawmixed 
with droppings—and some road sweepings, and 

1 thought I would try my hand at growing 
Mushrooms in the open air. I had a short 
paling, 3 feet high, on the north side of which 
was a border used for striking Pansies in. I 
first put on the manure and then a layer of sweep¬ 
ings, treading it as firmly as possible, sothatwhen 
finished it would be 6 inches high at the front 
and 9 inches at the back next the paling. In 
this the spawn was inserted at once, and then 

2 inches of strong soil were put on and beaten 

down with a spade, and then covered over with 
two old hotbed lights not in use. It was left 
untouched till early in July. The lights were then 
removed, and a good watering given with soft 
water. On the 24th of July I cut 172 fine large 
Mushrooms, some 12 have been cut since, and 
now, the 3rd of August, there are 145 all nearly 
ready for cutting, with signs of more to come. 
The size of the bed is 3 feet by 10 feet, and it is 
kept covered from the sun by two old mats. 
Hoping that this may have the effect of causing 
some of our amateur friends to try and try again 
to grow this useful vegetable in their small 
gardens. R. H. Gibson. 

1272 — Tomatoes in a cool house.— A 

heated glass-house is not necessary for Tomatoes 
in summer. There are two ways of growing 
the plants, either by planting out in a border of 
good soil, or they may be cultivated in pots. If 
the latter method be adopted, each plant may be 
set in a 10 inch or 11-inch pot and supported by 
a stout stick about 5 feet in length. The plants 
may be grown on what may be termed the 
cordon system, and may be placed rather closely 
to each other. Pinch off the lateral growths 
when the fruit is set. A border of soil about 
2 feet wide and a foot deep may be made for the 
plants, close to the front of the house, or at the 
sides if it has a span-roof. In this they may be 
planted and trained to a trellis fixed about 
10 inches from the roof-glass. They do not re¬ 
quire much practical knowledge to deal with 
them when planted out.—J. D. E. 


A USEFUL VEGETABLE. 

Perpetual Spinach or Spinach-Beet. 
This is a most excellent and useful vegetable, 
which can be had all the year round by making 
sowings at three different times—one in April, 
one in July, and another in September—devoting 
ground to it aocording to the demand. The 
Perpetual Spinach seems to grow luxuriantly in 
any soil, and at all seasons of the year, and 
being a gross feeder one can give the plants a 
good quantity of liquid or other manure. Often 
in very hot, dry weather, the Round-leaved or 
Summer Spinach is liable to run early to seed ; 
therefore it produces but few leaves, and these 
only of second quality. The Perpetual sort, on 
the contrary, grows well in hot weather ; and 
by feeding the plants freely with artificial man¬ 
ure one iB able to get from the spring (April) sow¬ 
ing alone a good supply during the summer and 
autumn. The second sowing must be made 
early in July, in order to give the plants time 
to get well established before winter, and from 
this one a good supply is obtained, in propor¬ 
tion to the size of the piece of ground devoted 
to the crop. The September-sown lot comes in 
well in early spring. This Spinach is exceedingly 
hardy, and often, when the ordinary Prickly - 
seeded Winter Spinach is killed, it survives the 
frost unscathed. 

Ground for this Spinach is either dug 
deeply, or, better still, trenched, working into 
it at the same time plenty of rotten-manure for 
the roots to feed upon. The seed may be sown 
broadcast upon the beds or in rows, as they 


to plant each way. If planted in November, 

S ive the plants a mulching of good manure, and 
o not take it off, but let it remain on the bed. 
Do not cut it much the first year. My bed has 
been in the same place for nearly thirty-one 

f ears, and it is now as good as ever, or better. 

always cover it up in the autumn with manure. 
The bed is in a draughty place, but by leaving 
the manure on it keeps the plants from the 
March winds, and I get a week or two’s start in 
cutting thereby, which commences about the 
middle of April. My bed is 4 feet wide, 18 feet 
long ; I cut on an average four times a week 
until July, then cut it all off, and mulch again 
in autumn.— North Lincolnshire. 

1364 — Cucumbers turning yellow.— 
Cucumbers will turn yellow at the neck when 
they are insufficiently nourished at the roots, or 
when the temperature is too low. It appears to 
me that the plants in question are suffering from 
both these causes, and they will not get any 
better until you remedy the mischief. There is 
evident weakness in the plants, which may be 
caused by exhaustion through over-cropping, as 
well as for the want of more warmth and root 
nourishment. I have no doubt you find the 
fruit grow slowly. When such is the case the 
neck always gets more or less yellow.—J. C. C. 



White-leaf or Spinach-Beet. 
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afford a better opportunity for keeping the 

g round free from weeds, and, if need be, arti- 
cial manure can be sown between the rows, 
hoeing it in deeply with a draw hoe. I find 
superphosphate of lime or bone-meal one of the 
best manures for Spinach ; it seems to invigorate 
the plants in a very short time after being used. 
Liquid-manure from the farmyard is, however, 
quite as good, only it requires to be oftener 
used during the season. I find two good dress¬ 
ings of bone-meal to carry a crop on for six 
months. The kinds best worth growing are the 
following : — 

White-leaf or Spinach-Beet (here figured). 
—The leaves of this variety, when true, are 
very numerous, broad, slightly undulated and 
of a very light or yellowish-green colour. The 
leaf-stalks are somewhat larger than those of 
Beetroot, and of a paler colour than the blade of 
the leaf. A most excellent kind. 

Silvery Spanish or Seakale-Bert. —A very 
fine and good kind, with large broad leaves, 
which are very much undulated, half-erect, and 
remarkable for the size of their stalks, often 
4 inches broad or more, and midribs. This 
variety has, when cooked, a very delicate 
acidulous taste. The blade of the leaf may 
also be used like the first-named kind. 

White-curled Swiss Spinach-Beet. —This 
is almost as vigorous and productive a variety 
os the preceding one, with leaves equally white, 
but crimped and curled in a remarkable man¬ 
ner. The stalks and midribs are not so broad 
as those of the preceding kind, but they are of 
quite as good quality. T. 


HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

FREESIA REFRACTA ALBA FOR A 
ROOM. 

This plant, with creamy-white blossoms of 
great beauty, and a most delicious scent, which 
tills the room with a fragrance of Cowslips and 
Violets mixed, is perhaps the most charming of 
all bulbs. The great secret of success is early 
planting. Bulbs should be procured early in 
August, and should never be out of the ground 
after the middle of September. By means of 
starting the bulbs, however, some a little later than 
others, the season of blooming may be prolonged, 
but ibis of no use to try to grow Freesias if potted 
after September. Pot the bulbs in a compost of 
leaf-mould, loam, and sand, well-drained, 
watering the soil before the bulbs are placed in 
position, and covering with drier soil. Five in a 
4-inch pot, or seven bulbs in a 6-inch pot, make 
good specimens, if well grown. Freesias need 
plenty of air and light ; and must on no account 
be put in the dark lor the first month of their 
growth, like Hyacinths. The best place for them 
is a cool frame, where they should be plunged in 
ashes, or Cocoa-nut-fibre, up to the rim of the 
pot. They are nearly hardy, and only require 
protection from sharp frost. If a frame be not 
available afew pots can be placed in asmall box, a 
foot deep, and ashes filled in between them. The 
box should be covered with glass during heavy rain 
or frost, or it can be kept just inside a sunny 
window, in an empty room. In any case, it 
should be lifted into shelter during severe 
weather, but the risk will not be for long, as 
the Freesias soon throw up Grass-like spikes of 
foliage, when they can be taken out of the 
ashes and placed in the window, giving them as 
much air and light as possible. When the 
flowering stalks appear a neat plan of staking 
will be needed. Three or four small, neat sticks, 
with a wire between them, answers well to keep 
the delicate sprays from falling about; but they 
should not be tied tightly to stakes, for in this 
way much of their exquisite grace is lost. After 
flowering the bulbs should not bo starved, but a 
top dressing of leaf-mould may be given with 
advantage, and the soil must never be allowed 
to become dust-dry until all the foliage has 
completely died off. If treated in this way the 
bulbs will be just as good for the next season, 
and may be repotted early in August. 

J. L. R. 


1209.— Planting Good King Henry.— 

Plant in November or March—1 foot from plant 


1280.— Autumn window-boxes.— I do 

not consider Stocks very suitable for window- 
boxes. Their blooming season is rather brief, 
and when they are past there is hardly time to 
get other things established before autumn frosts 
come on. Phlox Drummondi or French Marigolds 
would be much better, as they continue bloom¬ 
ing all through the season, if well fed. Another 
year I would fill the boxes with spring-flowering 
bulbs, and when they are over replace with 
something of a continuous blooming nature. 
This will be by far the more satisfactory way 
of utilising them. All that can be done now is 
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to plant good strong specimens of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Lobelias, or something similar. Small 
plants would be of but little use at this late 
period.—J. C. B. 

-These can be filled withsmall plantsof early 

Chrysanthemums, Mme. Desgranges being one 
of the best for the purpose, with white flowers ; 
O. Wermig, a pale-yellow Chrysanthemum, 
that flowers also in August and September; Early 
Blush, a pale-pink ; Lyon, reddish-purple ; 
Flora, bright-yellow, and Mignon, a deeper 
gold, Toreador, bronze, and Frederick P< U‘, 
crimson, tipped with gold, are all 
small, neat-habited plants which 
flower early, and are therefore suit¬ 
able for window-boxes. They must, 
of course, be bought in pots, but 
these can be sunk in the soil, so that 
the plants can be taken in before 
severe weather sets in during Octo¬ 
ber. The boxes can then be filled 
with good seedling Wallflowers at 
the back, and Myosotis (Forget-me- 
not), to hang over the edge, both 
of which should flower in early 
spring; or a selection of hardy 
bulbs — Tulips, Hyacinths, Cro¬ 
cuses, Snowdrops, and the lovely 
blue Scilla sibirica— can be grown 
in it.—L L. R. 


De Montfort is a capital purple companion 
for the latter, though it does not belong to the 
Cage family, and is of somewhat slender growth. 
My tree of it seldom fails to give a good crop of 
moderately large, oval-shaped fruit of a rich, 
purple colour, and covered with a pale-blue 
bloom. It ripens early in August, hangs well, 
and is richly flavoured. 

Jefferson’s, when well grown, is perhaps 
more attractive in appearance than any other 
variety yet named, the fruit, ripening late in 
August, being large, oval in shape, of a rich, 


not often recommended for planting in orchards, 
1 have yet seen it succeed admirably in such 
positions, and even if the fruit does crack some¬ 
what it can yet be made into a preserve nearly 
or quite equal to that of the Breen Gage. I 
have trees of it against walls with four different 
aspects, and from these I usually obtain a 
supply of fine fruit from the end of August to 
November, Coe’s Golden Drop being one of the 
best keeping varieties that can be named. The 
fruit is large, oval in shape, tapering towards 
the stalk, aud, when ripe, of a bright-yellow 
with red spots on the exposed 
side. I think room ought always 
to be found for this variety in the 
smallest of gardens. H.^j 


FRUIT. 


SOME GOOD PLUMS. 

Private gardeners ought to grow 
the best of the so-called dessert 
Plums most extensively, for the 
simple reason that they are also, as 
a rule, by far the best for cooking or 
making into jam. For instance, any 
member of the Gage family is most 
acceptable for dessert, and there is 
no mistake about the superiority of 
the preserve that can be made from 
them. Of these the earliest to ripen 
is the 

Jui.v Green Gaoe, this differing 
from the ordinary Green Gage in 
point of earliness only, the former 
being fit for use about the first week 
in August, or about a fortnight ear¬ 
lier than the latter. Both succeed 
well againsl moderately warm walls, 
and trees against north walls also 
bear freely, but naturally the fruit 
is not so good in quality as that 
grown in more sunny positions. 

Purple Gaoe is of much the 
same habit of growth, the quality 
also being first-class. All these are 
extensively planted as standards, 
but with me the fruit on trees in the 
open cracks so early and so badly as 
to render it next to worthless. 

Transparent Gaoe, frequently 
shown under the name of Green 
Gage, is quite distinct from it. It 
is a very excellent variety, and well 
worthy of a place on a west wall. 

The fruit, of the same form, but 
larger than that of the true Green 
Gage when ripe, this being late in 
August, is of a clear, pale yellow 
dotted with red, the skin being 
very transparent. 

Guthrie’s Late Gkf.f.n is one of 
the best late Plums in cultivation. 

It is a good grower, and a sure 
bearer as a wall-tree, the fruit 
being large, of the Gage shape, green 
in colour, and rich in quality. Ripe 
in September and keeps well. 

Ouixin’s Golden Gaoe, an illustration of 
which accompanies these notes, is also frequently 
included in the Gage family, and rightly so, I 
think. It is of strong, yet very fruitful habit, 
very rarely failing to produce a good crop of 
moderately large, roundish-oval fruit, which, 
when ripe, is of a rich, golden colour, dotted and 
blotched with crimson on the exposed side, while 
the flesh is almost as rich as that of the Green 
Gage. I have frequently gathered from a tree 
on a south-east wall early in the second week in 
August, and I consider it one of the best Plums 
for the early August sh< 
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Fruiting branch of I'luiu Oulhn'a Golden Gage. Engraved from a photograph. 


golden-yellow, with red dots on the exposed side, 
and of delicious quality. Added to this, the 
tree, if given the benefit of a wall, any aspect 
answering well, is of sturdy, productive growth, 
a long succession of fruit being had by varying 
the sites. 

Kikke’b is in every respect an admirable com¬ 
panion for Jefferson's. The fruit is large, dark 
purple in colour, and of excellent flavour. This 
succeeds well in the open. The last to mention 

is 

Coe’s Golden Drop, and this I hold to be the 
most valuable Plum in cultivation. Although 


1348.— Peach tree in an 
unseated greenhouse. —You 
can do nothing with the Peach¬ 
tree, the mischief has lieen already 
done, and much moisture will in¬ 
jure the Tomatoes. Keep the 
roots of the tree moist, and cleanse 
it thoroughly with soft-soap and 
water or Gisharst compound when 
the Tomatoes are done with in the 
autumn. Peach-trees are difficult 
to manage in the same house with 
Tomatoes, os the atmosphere of the 
house must be kept dry for the 
latter.—E. H. 

- Nothing can be done with 

a tree that has already lost all 
its leaves by red-spider. The young 
wood will be badly ripened, but 
the want of leaves will prevent any 
further development of budsforthis 
season. The tree ought to have been 
well syringed with clean water 
every day all through the summer, 
and in dry, hot weather twice 
daily is better. With that treat¬ 
ment no red spider would appear 
on the leaves. The same treat¬ 
ment meted out to the Tomatoes 
would have answered for the Peach¬ 
tree. They must be syringed to 
keep the leaves free from insect 
pests, and they also like full ex¬ 
posure to the rays of the sun.— 
J. D. E. 

1347.— An Apple tree not 
growing.— The long and severe 
winter that we passed through 
must bear the blame of your 
Apple-tree not growing, although 
the bark is still green. I planted a 
long wall, facing east, with trained 
Pear-trees about the same time as 
you put in your Apple-tree at the 
coldest end, where the snow drifted 
and laid in a heap, covering the 
trees many feet acop ; there are 
two trees in the same condition as 
yours. They have made no signs 
of growth, but the bark is fresh 
and green. I do not doubt but 
that they will start into growth 
next year. A Mulberry-tree with 
me planted at the same time is 
just forming its first leaves.— 
J. C. C. 

1311. — Apples dropping 

Off.— The Apples have dropped 
off this year when there have 
been no maggots inside them, owing 
probably to the blossoms not set¬ 
ting well in the spring. The inag 
got is also very troublesome. The 
best thing to do is to gather the 
fruit as it drops off, and destroy 
tho maggots. The affected fruit 
may also be gathered from the 
trees and destroyed. I have also dusted the 
trees with dry lime as soon as the fruit is set, 
and with these precautions I keep the pest 
under, but cannot entirely get rid of it.— 
J. D. E. 

1367.- Grapes not setting. — Alnwick Seedlin 
Grape is a bad setter generally, and something more than 
merely Upping the rod* is required to have a perfect set. 
Try it with the pollen of the Black Hamburgh, having first 
removed the capsules by drawing the hand carefully down 
the bunebea—K. 1L ... 

- The Alnwick Seedling Grape is un¬ 
doubtedly a bad setter unless very skilfully 
handled. Your only chance of success is to fer- 
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tiliBe the flowers another year with the pollen 
of the Black Hamburgh or some other free setting 
sort. If I were limited to space for growing 
Grapes, I certainly should not find room for two 
Vines of Alnwick Seedling, for except that when 
it is well done it produces large berries, it is no 
better—if so good in some respects—as others 
that can be grown under the same conditions. 
Fertilising the flowers of Vines is a tedious, and 
oftentimes an unsatisfactory remedy in the 
hands of the unpractised cultivator. For that 
reason I advise you to get rid of one of your 
Vines, if not both. You might soon replace one 
by taking up another rod from the Vine adjoin¬ 
ing. You need not hesitate to adopt this plan 
of filling up the space, as in nearly all cases 
Vines are benefited when given an increased 
length of rod.—J. C. 0. 

1360 — Unsatisfactory Vines.—There is some¬ 
thing wrontr with the root a of the Vines. Iti9 not unlikely 
the border is loo dry ; if that is not the case, the opposite 
extreme h probably the cauae, or possibly too much bone- 
manure has been used, though that i9 hardly likely. An 
examination of the border will explain matters, and sug¬ 
gest what ought to be done.—E H. 

- As the border was re-made last autumn, 

it is very clear that you could not do so without 
disturbing the roots, and this disturbance, I 
think, is quite enough to explain the failure. 
Vines can be lifted and the border re-made 
without seriously affecting the next year's crop ; 
but a good deal depends upon how the work is 
done. I see, from your enquiry, that you have 
used oharcoal and brick rubbish as drainage for 
the border, which I think was quite unnecessary. 
As a matter of fact, I cannot understand why 
people will persist in providing so much drain¬ 
age for inside borders that are dependent on the 
cultivator for all the water they get. It is well 
known that Vines with all their roots inside “give 
out" much sooner than those which are outside. 
The want of sufficient root-moisture is the cause 
of this ; therefore, to provide much drainage for 
inside borders is te increase the risk of failure.— 
J. C. C. 

13-U.— An Apple-tree not growing.— It is un¬ 
usual for the beds of Apple-trees to remain dormant so 
long. Perhaps the roots were mutilated a good deal in 
moving. The tree will probably break into growth next 
season.—E. H. 

-“Munster” does not 6ay if the Apple tree has 

healthy leaves on it; if so, there is nothing to fear. I hod 
a similar case in my garden, only I am a year ahead. Last 
year it put forth leaves only, this sear It blossomed well, 
set fruit well, and has made healthy new growth.— 0. E., 
Lyme Regis. 

1350.— Bush Apple and Pear-trees.—I do any 
autumn pruning that the trees need ia August or Septem¬ 
ber ; but if they are lifted and replanted this cannot be 
done before November, or until the leaves drop off, whieh 
sometimes happens if we have a sharp frost or two in Octo¬ 
ber.-J. D. E. 

1354.— Bark eaten off Apple-trees. —Make a 
poultice of oow-manure, day, and old plaster in about 
equal paris, and cover the wounded stem, wrapping a 
piece of old sack or doth round to keep it moist aud ex¬ 
clude the air. If the baik is eaten off all round the stems 
the trees will die.—E. H. 


Peach Sea Eagle. —A prejudice against 
large varieties of Peaches exists among good 
judges of fruit, and with good cause. Lord 
Palmerston, Prince of Wales, Princess of Wales, 
Pavie de Pompone, and Crawford’s Exquisite 
all produce extra fine fruit, but very rarely are 
either of them of good quality, especially when 
grown under glass. Barrington, which also at¬ 
tains a great size, is usually *f good quality 
when well grown, but a still more noteworthy 
exception to the rule that large Peaches are 
wanting in lusciousness will be found in the Sea 
Eagle. I consider this one of the best late 
Peaches in cultivation, and can strongly recom¬ 
mend it either for culture under glass or against 
sunny walls. It is of fairly vigorous habit, but 
ia rarely too gross to be fruitful. The fruit at¬ 
tains a great size, colours beautifully, and ripens 
perfectly, the quality being first-class. Planted 
in either an early, successional, or late house, or 
against a sunDy wall, Sea Eagle affords a good 
succession to Bellegarde, Noblesse, Grosse Mig- 
nonne, Royal George, or any other second early 
or comparatively late sort, and from any point 
of view it is of more value than either of them. 
The fruit keeps longer than is the case with 
most varieties, but the quality suffers greatly 
after the first week. As a traveller it has no 
equal, at least, such is my experience.—W. 


Our readers trill kindly remember that tee are glad to 
receive tor engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo- 
graph/ of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SEEDLING CARNATIONS. 

Those who want plenty of nice useful, fragrant 
flowers, for cutting during the summer cannot 
do better than grow a batch of seedling Carna¬ 
tions annually. They are perfectly hardy, 
requiring neither glass nor heat at any time ; 
they are wonderfully free-flowering, stand 
admirably when cut, and, lastly, they are no 
more trouble to raise than so many Sweet 
Williams, and not so much as Canterbury 
Bells, Antirhinums, and some other biennials, 
the seed not being so fine, nor do the young 

S lants require so much care while still small. 

f course but few of the flowers are equal to 
those of named kinds, but when carefully-saved 
seed is employed quite half to two-thirds of the 
progeny produce double flowers of fair quality ; 
and the great advantage of seedlings over 
plant* from layers or cuttings is that they yield 
at least four or five times the quantity of 
flowere, especially when the seed is sown in 
good time, so that the plants may be pricked 
out and thus get well established before the 
advent of winter. April and May are the best 
months to sow, though in the first it is usually 
necessary to do so under glass, and prick the 
plants out when large enough. But it is not 
actually necessary to sow the seed so early as 
this. Last year I did not sow until the 
beginning of July, but all the seedlings that 
were pricked out before the winter are carrying 
quantities of bloom, and I have known plants 
not sown till August to flower well the next 
summer. And here and there one gets a flower 
that is worth keeping. B. C. R. 


SPRING BEDDING PLANTS. 
Although spring bedding can hardly be said to 
rival the more general and gorgeous summer 
display, there are few gardens where something 
in the way of furnishing the beds and borders is 
not done. Some, it is true, rely on bulbs, but 
these are costly, and rather short-lived, and are 
certainly much more effective when the soil is 
carpeted with some of the following hardy 
plants, that only need timely attention in 
propagating in various ways, and this is the 
best time to make provision, as the days are 
already on the wane, and the majority of plants 
suitable for the purpose make their growth as 
soon as the autumn rains come on. 

Daisies, red, white, and striped, take their 
rest during the heat of summer, and in very dry 
seasons lose a good deal of their old foliage, but 
in August they will start to grow freely if kept 
moist, and the boat way to get up a good stock 
is to lift the old clumps, pull them into pieces, 
and replant in a partially-shaded border. Keep 
them well watered if drought prevails, and 
shade with any temporary shelter if the sun 
shines too brightly. 

Limnanthe3 Douglasi, one of the best of 
plants that can be readily increased by seed 
which should be sown now for good stock to 
put out in October, so that they may get well- 
rooted before frost sets in. It is a beautiful 
dwarf, spreading plant, covering the bed entirely 
with straw-coloured flowers. 

Myosotis, or Forget-me-not, is another plant 
that is increased by seed, some kinds, such as 
Myosotis sylvatica seeding very freely, but 
others are rather shy, and for this reason I 
generally increase them by dividing the old 
clumps at this time of the year; this is es- 

E ecialty the case with M. diasitiflora, both the 
lue and white varieties of which are very 
beautiful, but seed sparingly, but if pulled in 
pieces, and the side shoots are dibbled into 
moist soil, they make excellent stuff by 
October, and very few plants make such lovely 
groundwork for bulbs as these. 

Pansies are amongst the beBt spring hedders 
that we have, and for ribbon borders there is 
hardly any plant to equal them, the self-coloured 
ones being very effective. Where a stock of old 

S lants are on hand they should have all the old 
owering shoots cut back pretty close now to 
induce a crowd of young shoots to spring from 
the base, and as soon as these are 2 inches 
high the plants may be lifted and divided. 
Every piece with a root will make a good plant. 
Seed of mixed kinds sown at once will make 
useful plants for mixed beds. Primroses (single 
and doable) are most lovely plants, and should 
he lifted and divided now, keeping them 


[ moist and shaded, until they start freely into 
growth again. Saponaria calabrica, with beau¬ 
tiful rosy-pink star-like flowers, sown now makes 
pretty beds in spring. 

Silene l’KNDULA and compacta are somewhat 
similar to the Saponaria, but of stronger growth 
and very hardy. Silene pendula spreads over 
at least a foot of ground ; hut S. compacta grows 
in dense tufts of bloom, and needs planting not 
more than G inches apart when it forms a lovely 
bed. 

Wallflowers should be sown as early as 
possible in spring, on rather poor soil, to indace 
a dwarf, robust habit of growth. They should 
now be planted out in rows about a foot apart, 
and will develop into nice bushy plants by the 
time the beds are cleared. The dark Blood-red 
and Harbinger are thebestof the dark kinds ; and 
Bel voir Castle, or Dean’s Selected Golden Yellow, 
cannot he surpassed if planted on rich soil. 
They are, however, then by no means so hardy, 
and do not withstand severe winters like those 
on poor soil, and with the recollection of the 
destruction in the stock of these caused by severe 
frosts last winter, every effort should be made 
to harden their growth as much as possible, as 
their loss causes a great blank in the flower 
garden. J. G., Hants. 

1359.— Crowded herbaceous border. 
—Take up all the plants in October and lay 
them in or as many of them as will bs required 
for the border. Manure and trench the border, 
and replant when the ground is in a good 
condition. I have sometimes left the replanting 
till February, where the soil was heavy, as I 
found the winters exposure very beneficial. All 
herbaceous borders ought to be rearranged every 
four years, this gives an opportunity to intro¬ 
duce fresh plants and new features in the 
arrangement.—E. H. 

- The border has, no doubt, become 

thoroughly permeated through and through 
with the roots of the plants, and has been quite 
exhausted. If circumstances permit of it, the 
best way would be to make a new herbaceous 
border and transplant portions of the plants to 
it. The work of transplanting may begin in 
August or September and be continued into 
October, and some plants might be left until 
the spring. When the new border is established 
the old one ought to he abolished. Or the 
border in question may be renovated in another 
way—begin at one end to trench the ground 
up, and manure it well as the work proceeds. 
The border should he cleared of plants for a 
length of G feet before starting, and as tlio work 
of trenching and manuring goes on transfer the 
plants from one part of the border to the other. 
The work of transplanting can be more easily 
performed with an open trench than on a piece 
of ground that has been trenched altogether 
previously to planting. All the plants may, of 
course, be taken up and laid in somewhere until 
the border has been trenched and manured for 
them ; but if it is a very long border, contain¬ 
ing a great many planla, this would necessitate 
much extra labour, and many plants might 
suffer by so much moving about. If it is a small 
border, and the work can be done in a day or 
two, this would be immaterial.—J. D. E. 

- In the autumn I would recommend you 

to dig up the whole of the plants, pack them 
close together in a corner, and throw a mat or 
two over them ; then go to work at the border— 
thoroughly trench it up, giving it a good dressing 
of rotten stable-manure and leaf-mould. When 
ready for the plants select the best of the roots, 
divide them, and put them in about two feet 
apart, and, if you cau, get rid of the surplus 
stock to some florist. When planting have an 
eye to the time of blooming and the effect pro¬ 
duced by those which will come into flower 
simultaneously.— A G. Butler. 

* 1340. — Dividing Montbretias. — I 
allow them to remain undisturbed for four or 
five years, and in that way I obtain the most 
satisfactory head of bloom. They increase very 
rapidly, and one clump, if left undisturbed for 
five years, could be parted out to make at least 
a dozen similar ones. They may be parted out 
every year, hut in that way such strong spikes 
of flowers would not be obtained.—J. D. E. 

i345 —Treatment of the Edelweiss. 
—I grow this plant well here in two ways. 
The best is to plant it in an open part of the 
rock garden, and in a position where it will not 
ungittalTTWi 
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be quite dried up in the summer ; but it likes 
Bunshine. I also grow it as a pot-plant in a 
span-roofed pit, where the frost is just kept out 
during the winter months. It flowers well 
both ways ; but every second year a fresh Btock 
of plants may be raised from seed.—J. D. E. 


A PRETTY ROCK OR WALL PLANT. 

ErINUS ALPINC3. 

friis is a charming and distinct little plant, 
producing a profusion of its violet-purple 
flower8 over the tufts of abundant leaves. It is 
quite a gem of its kind, and very pretty as seen 
in its high Alpine and Pyrenean home. Many 
fail with this rock-plant. It is put often on 
level ground, none too dry, where it invariably 
perishes in winter; but it lives well planted in 
the way shown in the accompanying illustration. 
It will run riot over old walls, ruins, and even 
on stone steps, where, as shown in the illustra¬ 
tion, it h&s made itself thoroughly at home, run¬ 
ning into every nook in the steps and flowering 
with the utmost profusion. It is only necessary 
to sow the seeds in the chinks where there is some 


planted in soil containing these pests. The 
surface of the bed to the depth of between 
2 inches and 3 inches at least should be com¬ 
posed of decayed leaf-mould, loam, and sand, 
in equal portions, with an addition of some 
decayed manure. The plants form roots very 
freely in this compost, and the winter rains pass 
rapidlv through it, nor do they harden it, as 
they ao a clay surface ; moreover, the roots also 
pass through this into the more holding clay 
soil beneath. I like to plant them out as early 
as I can, in order that they may be well 
established before the winter. The Old Crimson 
Clove is a very excellent border Carnation. 
The flowers are very double, and the plant 
is as hardy as any other Carnation, new or old. 
But all the varieties of vigorous growth 
succeed well out-of-doors, except the yellow 
seifs or yellow ground varieties, and these 
do not succeed well in some soils, but do 
very well in others. I fancy they prefer a 
lighter soil. I visited a garden the other day 
containing a complete collection of Carnations, 
and feund every section of them, including ‘the 
Picotees, growing and flowering admirably, 



Erinus alpinus c n stone steps. 


Moss or earth to root into, and leave the rest to 
Nature. The plant will even flower on mere 
Mossy stones and rocks, without earth. Much 
beauty is lost in gardens by not sowing seed of 
such alpine gems as the Erinus. Old walls, 
bare of vegetation, may be turned into gardens 
of living beauty by permitting to grow in the 
Mossy chinks and crevices charming alpine 
plants which will flourish under such conditions. 
The illustration shows what can be done, but 
in most gardens stone steps are left in their 
hideous bareness, when, by allowing the Erinus 
to seed itself in the many crevices, they might 
become pretty and interesting spots. 


1360.—Carnations In a bed.— It 
better to begin with plants obtained as early as 
possible in Ootober. The bed should be pre¬ 
pared previously to this. In fact, the sooner it 
can be got ready the better. I would set about 
it at once. The plants, I think, succeed best 
when the natural soil of the garden is of a clayey 
nature, and the subsoil also is similar. But the 
ground should be trenched and well enriched 
with decayed stable-manure ; and it must also 
be well drained, as stagnant water in winter is 
fatal. Wire worms are also jjery destructive to 
Carnation plants, and 
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except the yellow seifs and yellow ground varie¬ 
ties, and I was informed that they continually 
refused to grow well out-of-doors. I noticed 
in another garden some varieties doing much 
better planted out in the open borders than in 
pots ; amongst them the Governor, a fine blush- 
coloured variety. The best border varieties are : 
Purple Emperor, Emma Lakin, Governor, Rose 
Celestial, Mary Morris, Scarlet Gem, Old Clove, 
Raby Castle, Coroner, and Mrs. Muir. The 
above are a selection of seifs from the National 
Carnation and Picotee Society’s schedule for 
the present year. A few good bizarres and 
flakes are : Robert Houlgrave, Rifleman, J. D. 
Hextal, William Skirving, James Douglas, 
Matador, Thalia, Jessica, and Sybil. Of Picotees 
the best are : Brunette, Violet Douglas, Thomas 
William, Muriel, Ann Lord, Mrs. Payne, Mrs. 
Sharp, Favourite, Nellio, and Ethel.—J. D. E. 

- I am growing in a bed Carnation Mar¬ 
guerite that I obtained from Messrs. Veitch. 
Seed was sown in a box in the cold green¬ 
house in March, and the seedlings did well, 
being fit to pot oft' three in each pot (6 inch) 
at the end of May or earlier, and w’ere again 
moved into larger pots when in strong growth. 
Now they are all sending up flower-stalks, and 
getting bushy. They will soon be in flower, and 


when planted out were moved from the pots with¬ 
out disturbing the roots and dropped into holes in 
a prepared border. They were watered for three 
or four days, and now, under frequent showers, 
are making rapid progress. The gardening 
papers say of them—“A distinct strain, re¬ 
markable for dwarf habit and free blooming 
“deliciously scented “colours vary through 
rose, pink, red, purple, salmon, white, and 
striped.”—C. E., Lyme Regis. 

- Much depends upon the size of the bed. 

If a very small one I should recommend plants, 
but if large, by all means put in a stock of cut- 
ings at once, and if you are a novice at tho work 
put in at least twice as many as you require for 
the bed, or you will have a poor show. Seed is 
uncertain ; it may produce splendid results, or 
you may have nothing to reward you for a good 
deal of trouble. Years ago I put in a half-crown 
packet of yellow-ground Carnation seed, but 
only had six seedlings, four of which died young ; 
the two others bloomed. One was a single pink 
self, and the other a buff, flaked with rose. I 
could have purchased this one respectable Carna¬ 
tion ready-made for the price of my packet of 
seeds, and saved all the trouble of growing it. 
All Carnations are hardy, therefore I should 
select the most pleasing—say, for instance: 
Sandringham Red, White Clove, The Governor, 
Mauve Perfection, Mrs. W. Bright, Pride of 
Penshurst, Andalusia, Prince of Orange, Cynthia, 
James M'Intosh, Mrs. Anstiss, James Douglas, 
Mephistopheles, Henry Cannell, and Sybil.— 
A. G. Bctuek. 

~1340._ German Wallflowers.— They must have 
been in a orowaed condition to flower thus early. Feb¬ 
ruary la rather early for sowing, though that is not tho 
cause. Better pinch off the flowers now, and transplant 
8 inches or 0 inches apart—E. H. 

- The reason the plants are flowering now 

is because they were sown too early. 1 sow 
my seeds ef these Wallflowers in April or early 
in May, and transplant them twice before they 
are planted out where they are to flower. Tho 
final planting should take place about the end of 
September, and they succeed better when put in 
considerably deeper than they were before. The 
soil ought not to be so rich where they are grown 
as to causo a gross growth, for such shoots do 
not stand the winter well.—-J. D. E. 

1282. — Fritillaria from seed. — 
“C. R. H.” wants to know how to raise the 
common Fritillaria from seed. I can tell him 
how to get as many or more seedlings than he 
wants. A few autumns ago I planted a few 
bulbs of Fritillaria meleagris and left them un¬ 
disturbed. They shed their seed, and every 
spring fresh plants, with the quaintly-marbled 
flowers of various colours, come up in the bor¬ 
ders and flower-beds as freely as Dandelions.— 
C. W. 

- The right time for sowing seeds of this 

plant is the beginning of September. Fill a 
6-inch pet one-third of its depth with drainage, 
putting a little Moss on that with a pinch of 
soot to keep out worms. Well decayed leaf- 
mould with a little loam and plenty of white 
sand is the best compost to employ. Allow 

-inches from the rim of the pot to the surface 
of the soil, to admit of top-dressing the following 
year. After sowing, water moderately, fill up 
level to the rim of the pot with Moss, and stand 
it in a cold frame. Take care that the soil does 
not get dry, and about February the young seed¬ 
lings will appear. It is better to keep them 
the second year in the seed-pots.—J. C. B. 
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FERNS. 

HARE’S-FOOT FERNS (DAVALLIAS). 
Tjir.sk Ferns are everybody's favourites, and 
they are certainly most beautiful. A selection 
can be made for almost any position in a Fern- 
house, and, if properly chosen, for the stove, 
intermediate house, or the greenhouse, all will 
ive satisfaction. Thus the one here represented, 
). canariensis, thrive) well in the greenhouse, 
and it is extremely interesting on account of its 
being the only species in the geuus which is said 
to grow wild in Europe. It is said to be found 
in Spain and Portugal, although I have never 
seen specimens of the plant from these districts, 
but I have receivod it from Madeira and the 
Canary Islands. A glance at our illustration 
will give a good idea of its general appearance. 
One of the very handsomest of all the genus is 
D. fjjiensis and its variety plumosa. These 
plants have a less robust rhizome, or creeping 
stem, than the species here represented ; the 
fronds are much larger and feathery, more finely 
divided, and very rich, deep-green in colour. 
Two other excellent kinds for the greenhouse 
fernery arc I). Mariosi and its variety cristata. 
They are both beautiful evergreen plants 
from Japan, and they are very suitable 


for cultivation in baskets, their Blender, creep¬ 
ing stems spreading in every direction, and pro¬ 
ducing an abundance of beautiful bright-green 
fronds, which, in the variety cristata, have all 
the pinn.-u, as well as the tips of the fronds, 
ornamented with crests and tassels. For baskets 
of larger dimensions nothing can exceed the 
beauty of 1). tenuifolia Veitchi, the long fronds 
and the peculiar formation of the segments 
being exceedingly beautiful and distinct. The 
plant has^ a wide distribution. Yet another 
kind, D. Tvermani, succeeds well in the green¬ 
house, making slender rhizomes, which are 
densely clothed with large silvery-white scales, 
which render it very conspicuous. The fronds 
are very thick and fleshy, and last a long time 
after being cut. This makes a beautiful basket- 
plant, whilst for cultivation in the stove it 
would be difficult to find anything to surpass 
D. pallida, perhaps better known os D. Moore- 
ana. G. 


THE AURICULA IN AUGUST. 
Growers of Auriculas in pots need to keep a 
sharp look-out for a small green grub that is 
very troublesome at this season of the year, 
eating holes in the leaves and devouring large 
portions of them, generally commencing on the 
outside ones and making its way inwards, but 
not uniformly so, for occasionally it will make a 
d*sh at the Filbert -bjee heart of undeveloped 
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leaves in the centre of the plant, and woe to it 
if the grub be undiscovered and it is able to 
penetrate to the heart of it and devour it. How 
it comes I know not, but I would strongly 
adviee every grower to keep a sharp look-out 
for the marauder, and mercilessly destroy it 
when found. It appears to be quite small when 
it commencesa the attack ; but it rapidly in¬ 
creases in size, and its appetite grows prodigi¬ 
ously. 

Green fly is also prevalent just now, and 
there is nothing like a good fumigation with 
Tobacco-smoke to rout the invader. It does 
not, however, destroy the grub, and directly 
after I had given my Auriculas a good fumiga 
tion I discovered it to be active. If the green 
fly is ouly partially present, a camel’s-hair 
brush will l>e found very useful in dislodging 
the pests, taking the plants away out of the 
house or pit and brushing away the fly. Alas 
for the rot I It visits the most careful as well 
as the most neglectful grower, and his strongest 
and most promising plants will go down before 
it. I have been particularly unfortunate in 
losing a very fine plant of Woodhead s Black 
Bess through the rot. I noticed the leaves 
began to flag, and on turning the plant out of 
its pot and shaking the soil from the roots dis¬ 
covered that the carrot, as the florist terms'the 


main root, had commenced to decay. Unfor¬ 
tunately, one characteristic of the rot appears 
to be that it makes a rapid ascent within the 
stem, and if anyone will cut an affected plant 
across at a point in the carrot which appears 
to be hard and sound, it will bo found that the 
interior is stained with dark lines, reminding 
one of a telegraph-cablo when cut across trans¬ 
versely. 

Tiik rot, unfortunately, has already pushed 
itself along the centre of the stem, and its utter 
decay is only a question of timo. The best 
thing anyone can do is to turn the plant out of 
a pot as soon a9 the leaves begin to show signs 
of flagging and examine it in the hope that any 
further progress of the decay can be stayed. 
Young plants that are well established in small 
pots may now be repotted. It is best to keep 
them growing on into size, as it seems to be the 
natural tendency of young plants to make head¬ 
way. In the act of repotting, it is not advisable 
to shake all the soil from the roots, but repot 
with balls of earth about the soil, giving them 
just a shift, and nothing more, so that they may 
soon root freely into the added soil round the 
side of the pot. If any old plants remain for the 

August repotting, and any rooted offsets 
can be taken from them, it is best to place them 
round the sides of small pots, using a good 
light soil, and then plunge them in Cocoa-fibre 
under a hand light, keepiug them close for a few 


days and shaded from the sun. In this way 
young stock can be brought along very quickly. 
Auriculas sometimes produce a great many 
autumn trusses of bloom. When they do this, 
it is best to allow tho flower-stalks to rise 
above the foliage, and a9 soon as the blossoms 
are produced in bud form to cut them away, but 
leaving the truss-stem to die gradually. I am 
giving my plants a little weak soot-water twice 
a week, but I do not find that it destroys the 
woolly aphis, as some have asserted it wilL I 
find the best thing to do when it clusters about 
the stem of the plant on the surface is to brush 
and wash it away as cleanly as possible. R. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and a inert are inserted in 

Q ardbnino free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
hr re laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the. paper only, and addressed to the Bditob of 
Qardrni.no, 57, Soutkampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pi Bi>i*Hma. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
Tueriee should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardexinq has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications 

Answers (tohich. with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising. so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may q/ten be 
eery useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the totalities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in OARDBiine 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

13)1— Alpine Strawberries. — Will someone 
please to tell me in what form these can be best used for 
cooking purposes?—E mily Footicsr. 

1394.—Dividing an Agapanthus.—I have six or 
seven roots in a large pot. Should they be divided? If 
so, when a :d how?— Nkro. 

1395 -Treatment of a Streptosolen.-I should 

be glad to know the proper methmi of cultivation of a 
Streptosolen, as to soil, Ac. ?-A Const art Rsadrb. 

1391— Treatment of Armerlas.— Will someone 
kindly give me some hints on the general treatment 
required by these plante?—M rs. M. S. P. Fi llaqar. 

)397.— Preserving fruit for show- Wbat is 
the best way to keep fruit, such as Currants and Straw¬ 
berries, fresh for eight or ten days after being picked T— 

J. a 

1398 -Peas for an exposed garden —What are 

the most suitable Peas to grow in on exposed garden near 
to the sea, to be dwarf, green in pod, and of good flavour, 
and yet yield a profitable crop?—J. S. 

I3i)9. — Tuberous Begonias losing their 
flower budS.-Whit is the reason these plants drop 
i heir flower-buds so much, and is it in connection with air, 
watering,soil, or what?—C onstant ScascRiBsa. 

1400.— Bouvardlas in winter.— What is the 
lowest temperature in which Bouvardias can be kept in 
winter ? 1 do not want them to flower. Will 45 dega do, 
or would they live in a sitting-room T—Qwtbi>a»\ 

140L- Treatment of Swalnsona alba.— Will 
someone kindly advise me as to the treatment of a Swain 
sona alba after it has done blooming? Will the sain* 
plant flower a second year, and how is it to be increased 1 
-F.. S. 

1402 -Ten-week Stocks. — For two seasons my 
Stocks (alone of all my flowers) have been much eaten by 
some insect, spoiling their beauLv, and almost destroying 
them. Will someone kindly inform me of a remedy for 
this?—J. S. 

140 >.- Seakale Beet.-I have two rows of Sf skate 
Beet, and should t>e thankful to know how to treat it? I 
have It planted in the same way as ordinary Beet, and ad¬ 
joining unto it. Would it be right to cook it in its green 
state ?—O. G. 

1404.— Preparing ground for Pansy - cut¬ 
tings— Will someone kindly tell me how my ground 
should be prepared for Pansy rut tings, and if they should 
be protected in any way, as 1 live in a very rainy part of 
Scotland ?—Starter. 

1405 — Insects In a Mushroom-bed.— Will some¬ 
one kindly state the best, way for getting rid of insects in 
a Mushroom-bed ? I have plenty of Mushrooms coming 
up; but as soon as they appear above the earth they are 
Immediately eaten by insects.—Novica 
1406. — Treatment of Habrothamnus cut¬ 
tings— Will someone kindly tell me how to treat some 
Ilabrotbammis cuttings which were put in in the autumn, 
and are now nioely rooted and growing 7 I have them at 
present in a frame not shaded from the sun.—A rthur. 

1407 — Saving China Aster seed.— Would some 
one t>e kind enough to inform me the right way to save China 
Aster seed ? I saved seed from my plants last year, wbioh 
was ripened outside, but the flowers have not come so 
large this year. Is it liest to ripen the seed in a frame?— 
A. D. 

14as -Cottage-garden show. — Will someone 
kindly inform me when a flower garden, planted with 
Roses, Dahlias, Pelargoniums, Lobelias, Fuchsias, 8tooks, 
Calceolarias, Asters, Balaams, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondl, 
ho., should be at its best? Locality, an open one in 
Sussex?— G. P._ . . . , 
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1409.—Keeping a Castor-oll-pl&nt through 
the winter.— I have a Castor-oil plant, which heabeen 
raised out-of-doors, and I should very much like to know 
whether it will live through the winter if potted, and 
when this should be done ? It is a very tail plant, and 
very strong.— G. D. 

1410 -Briers and Roses.—Will someone kindly 
tell me if it is the oase that Brier* have leaves eeven times 
divided instead of five times, and whether it is a sure way 
of discovering which is a Brier and whioh is a Rcse? I 
find it very difficult sometimes to know which branches to 
outa vay.—K. J. W. 

1411.— Pigs in pots.— I have eome Figs in pots. 
Tney were grown from suckers. 1 have had them in a 
greenhouse In large note. They have made several shoots 
from 8 inches to 12 inches long. Should I keep them in 
house? I would sooner not, ae they require more atten¬ 
tion. Should they be cut back ?—Tothridor 

nil— Malmaison Carnations.— What particular 
treatment do these require to grow them very Urge, and 
to have flowers of a good round shape? Mice bloom freely, 
but the flowers are not of a good ehape, and the outer 
edgee turn brown before the flower Is fully out. They are 
io a cool greenhouse when flowering.—M. £. L. 

1*13. -Grapes shanking. —I have a very good 
house of Black 11amburgh and Muscat of Alexandria 
Grapes. The berries are large, and the foliage Is luxuriant 
and clean, yet my Grapee are shankiDg worse than 1 ever 
had them in any previous year. I have given them a little 
more liberty in growth than usual. 1 trust someone 
will be able to assign eome cause and remedy for this ?— 
J. B. 

1414.— Heating a conservatory —I have a con¬ 
servatory, 14 feet by 7 feet, whioh adjoins my drawing¬ 
room and faces south-west. 1 want to know if a tortoise 
stove would be suitable for warming it in the winter, and, If 
co, what eiied one I should require ? I should like to keep 
the temperature over 50 degs. If the tortoise stove would 
not do, is there any objection to the use of au cil- 
StOVeT—Sl'RRBT. 

1*15. — Seedling Carnations. — I have some 
prioked-out Carnations, left thick from last year’s sowing. 
Thinking they were rubbish, I did not plant them in their 
blooming plaoes, Borne of them have bloomed, and are 
very good indeed. Should I transplant them now, or leave 
them as they are? It is difficult to layer them, they are 
eo intermingled ; still, I have done a few, but caDtiot do 
them all.—W. B. 

1419. — Saving Tomato seed. — I have some , 
Tomato plants in 1? inoh pots, growing in a oool-buuee 
(lean-to), which are setting a good crep of fruit, the for- 
wardest showing signs of colouring. I do not know the 
name of the variety, ae the plants were given to me. I 
should like, if possible, to save eome seed from them, as 
♦hey seetn to me to be very free setters. Would " B. C. R.” 
kindly tell me bow to do bo?-Nkmo. 

1417 - Wasps on a Picea Fins&po.—I should be 
very much obliged if “Mr A G. Butler, or some other 
reader tf G aborning, would kindly inform tne the reason 
of the great number of wasps infesting a large Picea Pin- 
eapo in my garden ? There is no nest there, but every 
summer the wasps eeem to And something attractive about 
the tree, and swarm on and around it in great numbers. 
They apparently feed thereon.—H. R. M. 

1418.— Sweet Williams.-1 am told that seedling 
8weet Williams after the bloom is over will do no more 
good, but must be pulled up and thrown away. There 
are now in my garden strong fresh plants rooted cloee to 
(be present flower-stems. Will these be of any use next 
year? If not, how am I to strike cuttings of the plants 
now in bloom, and of tbeorimson Dianthus Napoleon III. ? 
May the roots be parted ?-C. W., Lincoln. 


the stems were covered in part with a white froth, inside 
of whioh was a light-coloured insect; the leaves began to 
ourl up, and. the plants look bad, as if something were eat¬ 
ing them. I thought of trying soft soap and water. Any 
hints how to save my plants will be highly esteemed ?— 
North Lincolnshire 

1425.— Saving Stock deed.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how to save Stock seed, so as to obtain a good per¬ 
centage of doubles? I have heard eome people say that 
those singles with five or more petale in the flowers were 
the best ones to keep for seed, and others say einglis 
standing close beside doubles are the best. Mine this year 
have given a large percentage Of doubles, so I am anxious 
to save some seed. Will the seed ripen in the open aiir in 
our northern climate ? The plants have now been in bloom 
for some time.— Abrrdrknsihrk. 

142T5.— Treatment of Peach trees.—I have three 
young Peaoh-trees growing in my garden, and trained on 
to the wall. They are throwing out a lot of young shoots, 
and the strongest of these growths are throwing out other 
shoots. A friend of mine tells me that 1 should cut these 
strong shoots clean away, as they are useless as regards ! 
fruittng; aleo that I should leave nothlDg on the ttets but 
the thin, hardy shoots to frtiit nefcfc Vefcr. I should be much 
obliged to “J. C. On” or any other person, that wculd 
let me know how to manage thtse Irees?—A. B. 

142V. —'Wintering plants In a frame.— My large 
garden frame la filled with Pelargoniums, Puohsioe, double 
Petunias, and Hydrangeas, etc., mostly young plants, ard 
having no heat and no other convenience (save the dwel¬ 
ling-house), I should be glad to know— and perhaps it 
might interest others In the saffie position as myrelf—how 
to preserve the above through the coming winter? I have 
been told the "Geraniums” will live in a cellar, if kept 
nearly dry at the roots, or shaken out of the pots and put 
in sand, or hung up head downwards. Is this so ?—West 
Riding. 

1428.— Management of a Pig-tree.—I have a Fig, 
planted in an orchard-house border. It is in free, rich 
soil, and has plenty of root-run. The tree is in first-rate 
condition, ana there is a fine crop Of fruit cn it, and plenty 
of young wood, about IS Inches long. The question 1 ask 
is whether I should pinch back the shooife or hot? I 
pinched them in last year about this time in the Usual way, 
leaving five leaves, whioh caused the embryo fruit to 
become too forward, and the result was that it all fell eff in 
the spring, and, of oouree, spoilt the first crop. Which is 
the best way to manage it ?—J. B. 

I4n>. —Hyacinths and Tulips.— Will someone 
kindly favour me with the names of three each of the 
best varieties of single Hyacinths, for exhibition pur¬ 
poses, in the following colours* via.: yellow (two shades), 
white, oream. blueh*plhk, rose, ecarlet, crimson, lilac, 
and light, medium, and dark-blue? Also about a dozen of 
the wry best single, and half dozen best double early 
Tulipe, Van Thols excepted, giving ae muoh variety ih 
colour as possible ? As the foregoing are all required for 
pet culture please state whether three Hyacinths or five 
Tulips are too many to plant in a 7-inch pot respectively ? 
—Resit Holly. 

1430.— Ullum auratum.— I purchased six bulbs of 
Lilium auratum. Theee I set io 6-inch pots. The first 
two that flowered had all the blossom® at the top of one 
upright stem. One bore six flowers and the other thirteen, 
of the largest size, and quite close together, gathered in 
a bunoh, and admired by everyone. Two others are now in 
flower with seven blooms each ; but Instead o! being on 
one head at the top of the stalk they are on bunebf s ail 
up the stalk. The flowers are all similar. What is the 
cause of all the blooms, in one instance, being at the top 
of the head, and the others divided? Aho is thirteen 
flowers an extraordinary number for one bulb to bear ?— 
A. K Bottom. 


mo —Treatment of plants for wintering.— 

1, Cytisus racemosua. This was planted out and liberally 
treated after flowering under glass in spring. It is now 
showing new racemes for speedy bloom. Should they be 
cut off? The plant is wanted to flower next spring? 

2, Gaillardias, Pansies, Alpine Auriculas, and Hybrid Pri¬ 
mulas are now strong seedlings in the open air. Must 
they be housed for the winter?— T. D. Lawson. 

1420 —Flowers for button holes.— Will someone 
kindly tell me what plants would be moat likely to give a 
supply of button-hole flowers throughout the year, and 
not require more heat than is afforded by a cool green¬ 
house ? 1 have a fair oolleotion of double Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums and Christmas Roses, and I am now purchasing 
Roman Hyacinths. Locality : Upper St. Leonards, near 
to sea, and much windswept. Size of garden only 2J square 
poles.—F. S. 

1421.— Rating a garden —I have a piece of ground 
1 have taken for building purpoeee, which I am cultivating 
as a market garden. Am I liable to be rated at the price 
1 give for the land or the value of the purpose I use it for? 
Are the greenhouses liable to income tax, or the garden 
and greenhouses together under schedules A or B for 
inhabited house duty? Are the garden and greenhouses 
liable to be rated to the full amount, or ae farm land to the 
local board?—D. T. C. 

1422 —Gail lard la hybrlda gr&ndlflora.— Last 
spring I sowed some seeds of Gaillardia hybrida grandi- 
flora. Some plants flowered, and some did not. Thoee 
that did not flower last year have flowered this year grandly. 
Some of the plants that flowered last year have not done so 
this year, bus have thrown up quantities at young stock 
all round the old plants. What shall 1 do with them, and 
will they (the young plants) do to plant out for bloomiog 
next year, or are they worthless ?— North Lincolnshire. 

1423 -Vegetable-growing.—I have just acquired 
a small piece of land in Etsex (ten miles down), containing 
about 3 Ov'O superficial feet, which I wish to devote to 
vegetable-growing. It is rather open, but the soil is, I 
believe, fairly good. Will someone oblige by informing 
me the best profitable use 1 can put this piece of ground 
to by ing seed at once ; and bearing in mind the fact 
that 1 should not be able to give it very much attention 
(only weekly perhaps), ae I live some distance from it ?— 
Tomtit. 

1424.—Dianthus Heddewigi fl.-pl. -Will sotne- 
om kindly tell me what I oan do to my young plants of 
this Dianthus? They did remarkably well until some 
time after they were planted out, and grew grandlly, then 
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1431.—Chrysanthemum Edwin Molyneux, 
dtc.—Will someone kindly inform me whether this Chrys¬ 
anthemum requires special treatment? Last season the 
leaves were very small and shrivelled, as if infested by some 
ireect. The flowers were very poor. This season the 

f ilants have grown well till the final potting, when the 
eaves turned yellow-green, also the new shoots. Another 
Chrysanthemum in the same pot is very healthy and 
doing well. Some of my Chrysanthemums are now send¬ 
ing out blind shoots at every joint down the stem. Ought 
some of these to be removed ? Will they affect the size of 
the flowers?—L Q. 

1432.— 1 Treatment of Cacti.— In Gardknino, June 
20th, page 215, “Csotus” asked as follows : Will someone 
kindly give me advice as to pruning large, crowded plants 
of Phyllocaoti and Cereus with a view to their producing 
the largest amount of bloom? Should the old shoots be 
thinned out and the large leaves or branches shortened 
or not, and do they flower best on the old wood or on the 
wood of the preceding year? 1 find all gardening books 
that I have read silent on these important points. In the 
subsequent issues of Gardknino I find no reply to the 
above. I should be gratified to have one, as no doubt 
would the previous enquirer?— Constant 8ubscrihkr. 

1433.—Bulrushes In a pond.—I have a small pond 
in my garden where Bulrushes have thriven for years. 
They have always been exceptionally large and floe until 
three years ago, when, instead of producing between 30 or 
40 heads, there are only fire or six to be cut in the autumn. 
Since then they have never produced more than half-a- 
dozen heads, and every year the heads have been poorer 
and smaller, and the foliage looks flabby, weak, and thin. 
Will someone kindly tell me the oauBe of their failure, and 
how it can be remedied ? The pond is fed from a neigh¬ 
bouring brock whioh I “ dam ” up for the purpo«e. There 
is a great deal of Duckweed on the pond. Would that 
effect the Bulrushes in any way?— Erin. 

1434.—Gooseberry-bushes failing*.- Last year 
I planted twelve Goose berry-bushes, struck from cuttings 
the year previous. Up to about a week ago they have 
been doing extremely well, both in growth and fruiting. 
Sinoe then the leaves have curled over, showing the back 
of each leaf, and now some of them are almost bore of foli¬ 
age. I have been moat particular in picking eff the few 
caterpillars they have bad on them, and oannot find any 
other “blight” to aooount for their appearance. They 
were planted on strong clay land, which haa previously been 
well cultivated. I may add that eome of the leaves ODd 
fruit }ook as if they had been scalded. I should be glad to 
know the probable cguse and remedy, fco. ?—H. R. 


1436.—Rose-bushes in distress.— What are we to 
do? Last year no sooner had the first blooms fairly opened 
than mildew began. This was ohecked with sulphur, but 
a Rose under sulphur is not altogether Improved tn appear- 
anoe; then, some are far too large for this remedy. 
Then this was quickly supplemented with black, yellow, 
and red fungoid growth under the leaves. All these 
leaves fell off, and the plants languished; they llvfedi 
but did not flourish and increase. This year they looked 
in delightful health until the beet flowering lime was 
pare ing—but then it has been an exceptional season—and 
different kinds of H P.’s followed slowly in suooetsion, so 
that the latter were overtaken with the same hideous 
disease, and all the sulphur In Mount Vesuvius will not 
cure them. Is it a condition of the atmoephere which 
must be endund until it departs without any attempt to 
resist it? H.P. Roses with me suffer by far the moeb 
severely.—C. E., L;nnc Regis. 

i433.-Gloire de Dijon Rose lb a frambi—i 
have a large garden flame. In the Centre is a standard 
Gloire de Dijon Rose-tree, which was biant ed last April ih 
a wooden pail, in a mixture of two-thirds turfy loam, and 
one-third decayed stable manure, with sand, and a little 
leaf-mould mixed in, and made very firm. It is makiDg a 
fairly good growth, having thrown cut two shoots, each 
3£ feet to 4 feet long. But the short growths from last 
season’s wood, which I understand should have borne 
Roses, have failed to do eo, with two or three exceptlohsj 
having to all appearances fero*n their eyes or centrrk oilt, 
as we tertn it, when they had attained a length of 2 inches 
or 3 inches. The pail is plunged in the ground, and Is 
well drained, aDd it has been watered about onoe a fort¬ 
night with dear rain-water and weak liquid-manure, and 
ventilated freely during the day. Will " J. C. C.,” or some 
other experienced Roee-grower, kindly say what Is the 
probable cause of its acting in this way, and suggest a 
remedy to induce it to bloom well next season? Locality, 
East Bradford, Yorks.— Wist Riding, Yorkshire. 

1437.— Heating glass-houses — The ceasoh tor 
considering this is again Dear at hand, and I atn sure thfer 
are t cores of readers of Gardening, who, like me, are nojv 

( mealing as to using oil or coke fuel, poeition of etove, 
ength of iipe, &c , suitable for keeping an amateur’s 

f {last-house at a proper equable temperature. My home 
s, I think, of a fair average vze ; a lean-to, 15 feet by 
8 feet, f> feet 0 inches at caves, 10 feet at wall, facing 
south, sheltered ; it is thus of about 000 cubic feet content*. 
The plants grown are Calceolarias, Cyclamens, Chrysan¬ 
themums, »o. There is a flat stage in front along the whole 
length, and a three tier step-stage against the wall only 
7 feet loDg, so as to allow me access to the wa)l at each 
end, where I grow Peach-trees in the border. Now, will 
two lengths of 4-inch pipe underthe front stage be enough 
for this houee? 2, Can a coke boiler, such as Kinnelrs 
automatic draught oh his “Star” be depended on to burn 
evfery bight for say ten hours without attention? 3, Oil 
would appear to be much the more desirable fuel but for 
the cost. Would someone who has tried it say how many 
gallons per annum would be requiredto heat such a house ? 
—T. D. Lawson, Longford . 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
i tre given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects 

im.-The Ffeather Grass (dtlpa penn&ta) 

(5. P. T.\— 8ced of this Grata that does not grow is prob¬ 
ably old and worthless. Owing to the wet summer of last 
year there was a great scarcity of new seeds of many 
plants, and no doubt Grasses suffered amongst other 
things. Try and get freeh seed elsewhere before sowing 
again. 

1439. —The Cape Pondflower (Aponogeton 
diStachyon)(ri. D. C.).—We should imagine that the 
plant in question does not get enough light and air. This 
water p ant is of a barfly nature, Sbd delights ih full ekpo* 
sure to the sun and air in the summer months. When 
accorded these ooDditlons it generally flowers freely 
enough. 

1440. — Wire worms in a garden (G./.A.).-Catoh 
and kill them is the best advice we can offer; and to this 
eud plaoe pieces of Potatoes snd Carrots just beneath the 
surface of the soil in various parts of the garden, and ex¬ 
amine them daily, and destroy the wlreworms so trapped. 

This is a slow but a sure remedy, and the cheapest and 
best we know of. 

1441. - Dandelions for salad (D. F. S.)— Theie 
somewhat resemble the Endives, and form an early and 
wholesome addition to the talad bowl. Sow the seed—of 
whioh good selections oan now be obtained, May and Jane 
are the best months—in drills about 6 inches apart, and 
thin out the young plants to 4 inches apart in tho rows. 
These will be reaay for use the following spring. 

1442. -Manuring Parsnips, dtc., (JR. P ).- Pen, 
nips and Carrots are best grown without manure applied 
at sowing time, as it tends to make the roots forked and 
deformed. If the land is very poor, liquid-manure after 
they are heed and thinned out would be beneficial, and 
also for Turnips. The latter may have a top-dressing of 
superphosphate, about 5 lb. to the square rod of ground. 

1413. — American blight on Apple-trees 
(E. A. Ii .\—Anoint the patches of " blight” with paraffin- 
oil, rubbing it in with a painter’s brush, but keep it away 
from the young growth. Use the garden-engine freely. 

We think that this pest (in small gardens) might be 
eradicated with a good supply of cold, clean water, applied 
forcibly through the garden-engine once or twice a week 
in summer. 

1414. —Climbers for a greenhouse (Beatrice).— 

This lady asks for two plants, goed climbers and flowers, 
which do not want much rare ? Well, here are two 
Passion-flowers, which are not only almost perpetual 
bloomere, but they do not require much attention to keep 
them clean. They are Patsiflora Constance Elliott and P. 
Eyntfcrd Gem, and these are undoubtedly two of the finest 
climbers that can be grow n in a greenhouse. The first is a 
seedling from P. cmrulea; but it has beautiful white 
flowers, which are deliciously soenttd. The second, P. 
Eynsford Gem produces long racemes and festooos of 
beautiful flowers. Potted In loam, peat, and eand, they 
grow well.—J. J. . j | 3 1 f rJ m 
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1445.— The Potato and Tomato {W. BX -The 
Potato and Tomato ar« both members of the Solanum 
family, and have been brought to their present state from 
wild species by culture and selection. Tbe botanical name 
of the Potato is Solanum tuberosum, and it is a native of 
the high mountain ranges of South Amerioa. Tbe botanical 
name of the Tomato Is Solanum Lyoopersioum, and it is a 
native of South Americ a. 

1410.— Pennyroyal failing ( P. D. R).— By the 
autumn Pennyroyal generally becomes so dense and thick 
thaMhe moisture lodgeson it, and the wetand frost together 
often kill it. If a few roots are taken up in September, 
pulled to pieces, and dibbled in thinly anywhere, but pre¬ 
ferably in a dry border, euoh plants will sustain no injury. 
In very unfavourable situations some may be planted in a 
box, and be wintered in a frame or on tbe greenhouse- 
shelf. 

1417.— Insect attacking Roses {H. W. Lett).— 
The insect attacking the leaves of the Roses is the grub of 
one of the Sawflieft, but it was so shrivelled that I cannot 
name it more precieely. Syringe the bushes with sort-soap 
and Tobooco-water, or soft soap and the extract from 
boiled Quassia-ohips. In the winter remove the soil from 
under the bushes to a depth of 3 inches, and burn or bury 
it deeply. This will kill the chrysalides, and so prevent 
an attack next season.—G. S. 8. 

1448. — Propagating Sweet-scented Verbena 
or Lemon-plant (Aloysla cltriodora)(F. P\— 
This sweet-scented plaut may be propagated from out tings 
taken from the old wood in March, or the young shoots 
when firm in August. In either case oover with a bell- 
glass, and shade from bright sunshine. Let the soil for 
the outtings be a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and sharp 
sand, and this, when put in the pots, should be spriukled 
with water before the cuttings are inserted. 

1449. — Raising seeds (R S. C.).—Bottom-beat is not 
absolutely needful for raising seeds of Cobsea eoandens. 
The seeds will come up in an ordinary greenhouse. Seed¬ 
lings will bloom the same season, bat the seed must be 
sown early in the year in a warm house, so that good, free, 
strong plants are ready for planting out in a cool green¬ 
house by the beginning of May. We suppose you refer to 
seeds of a cool-house epeoies of Loasa, if bo these demand 
tbe same treatment as advised for the Cob»a. 

1450. — Road sweepings as manure (H. E . H.\ 
—Road sweepings are excellent for all kinds of vegetables. 
For Celery have the sweepings laid in a heap for a few 
weeks, and empty the house-slops over it, turotog It over 
once or twice. The best way to apply it is to dig it in ; it 
also does well for mulching over the roots of all crops that 
require such assistance. It in not so rich as the manure 
from stall-fed cattle, as it is altogether minus the urine, 
which is the most valuable constituent. Use plenty of it, 
and the result will be satisfactory. 

1451. — Annuals for windows ( R . 0.).—For a pot¬ 
ting compost about equal parts of good loam and leaf- 
soil will suit the greater part of them. It is neoessary to 
be very watchful in regard to watering them, as, if allowed 
to beoorne dry when young, many annuals turn somewhat 
woody in character, or, in other words, get stunted, and 
when once they are allowed to get into that state, it is 
useless to attempt to put much further growth into them. 
Annuals in pots offer some advantages over permanent 
plants for window decoration, as one does Dot regret 
throwing them away when done with, to quickly oan they 
be replaced with others. 

1452. — Single Dahlias (T. James). —This enquirer 
sends some flowers of these plants, asking if any of them 
are new and worth saving? From this I should Bay the 
sender only looked at them from a pecuniary point of view; 
but as I am not well enough up in the flower to speak 
definitely on this subject. I should advise you to send 
them to the Messrs. Qannell, of Swanley. They are great 
specialists in these plants, and could soon tell you if of 
any value. I oan only say though that there does not 
appear to be anything specially striking amongst them ; 
but still they are a handsome lot, and I should oertainly 
preserve them.—J. J. 

1453. —Diseased Hollyhocks ( Mavonblock, Mona- 
gan \—The plants are attaoked no doubt with the Holly¬ 
hock fungus (Puooinia malvaoearum), a very bad thing, 
indeed ; and, as a rule, the best plan in bad cases is to ac 
onoe pull up the affected plants and burn them. Those 
that ao not seem to be attaoked, or, if so, but slightly, 
should be washed with soapy water, in which a liberal 
proportion of flowers of sulphur has been dissolved. The 
sulphur will settle at the bottom of the vessel, and must 
be frequently stirred up when the water is being used. 
Sulphur is very effective in destroying almost any fungus, 
if taken in time, and may this one in its very earliest 
stages, but it will not do so when it is once established. 

1454 — Drapes "rusting” and Oamellla- 
leaves blotched (2tf. if.).—The Grapes are badly 
attaoked with " rust,” which may arise from an overheated 
flue (the house being heated by flue|, causing an 
escape of sulphurous fumes when the berries were young 
aod tender, or they were rubbed with the hair or bands 
when being thinned. But we think the over-heated flue 
is the cause. The Oameliia-Ieaves are blotched or blist ered 
from the same oause, or else the sun has been permitted 
to shine on them strqngly when the house wanted more 
ventilation, and perhape they may have been dry at the 
roots at some time when the leaves were young and tender. 
How have the Vines and these Camellias been treated 
generally ? 


1455.—Oreopanaac dactyllfollum (A. B i— 
This is the name of the plant of whioh you send a small 
leaf. I have heard this nonsensical tale before about its 
being the only plant in the country. There is one in Mr. 
James’ Nursery at Norwood, which he was persuaded to 
buy under a similar misstatement. It is a very ornamental 
plant, having a large palmate leaf, with about seven 
lobes, and it grows to some 18 inches or more across. The 
upper side of the leaf is bright dark-green; but the under 
side, as well as the stems, are oovered with a ferrngineous 
tomentum. It is a plant whioh may be inoreased by eyes 
or cuttings, and grown In light sandy-loam, mixed with a 
little peat, leaf-mould, and sand, lx likes warmth in the 
growing season, and at this time lb is beet to take its eyes 
or cuttings, as this is the most congenial timi for its 
rooting freely. I do not know what is tbe oause that 
makes it so scarce; but I suppose Just the old tale—want 
of interest in the fins old plants; It is a native of 
Mexico.—J. J. 
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1456. —Uses of a hot-bed frame (R. M. N.y—A 
great many things may be obtained from such a frame, 
but, of course, not without labour. Rhubarb may be 
forced in it early, and so may Seakale ; but when the pro¬ 
duce has been gathered the roots should be taken out. 
Asparagus will force very well in suoh a frame. An early 
crop of Frenoh Beans may be had by planting in Maroh ; 
also Strawberries either in pots, or the plants mAy be care¬ 
fully lifted from the open ground with balls of earth, 
placed in the frame, and brought on gently at first. 
Tomatoes may be planted along the front of the frame in¬ 
side, and trained over stakes or any kind of rough trellis, 
thinning and stopping the growths as required. In all 
oases success will depend upon the intelligence and per¬ 
severance brought to bear. 

1457. — Climbers for a small stove ( Beatrice ).— 

I should Imagine the place in question does not require a 
very large-growing plant, and for this I should recommend 
tbe lovely small-dowered and neat-growing Aristolochia 
elegans. This is small-flowered for one of this genera. 
Its blossoms are produced most freely and continuously, 
and ibis quite destitute of the disagreeable odcur peculiar 
to many of the species. Tbe flowers are very beautiful, 
the ground colour being creamy-white, which is nearly 
covered with rich velvety dark-purple, the throat being 
golden-yellow, round whioh is a continuous band of deep 
velvety-purple. It is a most showy plant, which grows 
well potted In rich loam, peat, and leaf-mould, made 
tolerably gritty with sand, the pots to be well drained, and 
a liberal supply of water given.—J. J. 

1458. — Potting a plant {Arth ur).— When a plant 
requires repotting into a larger sized pot the old soil 
should nob be shaken away from the roots, but merely the 
old drainage material be taken away, and a very little of tbe 
old soil removed from the top of bill of roots. The plant 
is held in position in the cent re cf the pot by the left hand, 
whilst the soil is plaoed around its roots by the right hand. 
The pot should, of course, be drained first, and a little 
rough material be placed over the drainage before the 
plant is put into the pot. The soil should, generally 
speaking, be pressed down rather firmly around the roots, 
and sufficient space—say an inch—should be left below 
the rim of the pot to hold water when required. If you 
read Gardening regularly and attentively, you will gain 
all the information you require from time to time. 

1459. — Growing Cacnmbers (C. G. H.\— Tbe 
best way to arrange the wires for the trellis would be to 
fix permanently a stout iron rodatbjth ends of the house, 
about 16 inches from the gloss, aod strain wires from end 
to end horizontally, and to the6e tie the Cucumbers with 
soft raffia or matting. Almost any kind of wire will do, 
provided it be strong enough to bear the strain. Copper 
wire, about the thicknees of stout bell-wire, will do ; and 
it might be taken down when the Cucumber season was 
over and be stored away till the following year. The wires 
should be about 1 foot apart from each other, and should 
it be necessary to support a heavy crop of fruit they 
could be looped up in the centre totheraftere. We Are sup¬ 
posing that the Cucumbers will be a temporary crop, and 
that at other seasons the wires would be in the way. 

1460. — Treatment of an 01eander,&o.(/v4»i/reir- 
shire.)—U the Oleander has made good growth, and has 
sufficient pot-room, it should now be at once set out-of- 
doors in a sunny place to mature the shoots, and thus 
ensure flowering. The pot should be set on coal-ashes to 
keep out the worms, and a piece of mat or oanvas should 
be placed round the pot to keep off the force of the Bun, 
which will otherwise have an injurious effect upon the 
roots that will now lie thickly against the inner surface of 
the pot. Sppply the plant plentifully with water at the 
roots, and syringe overhead freely every fine afternoon 
with olean soft water. Return to the greenhouse about 
the middle of September, according to tbe weather. The 
Stephanotis and Hoya both require more warmth to do 
them justice than an ordinary greenhouse affords. 

1461. — Fuohsla Sunray (F. R I’.).—This is a neat- 
habited, free-growing Fuchsia, and naturally forms a 
well-furnished pyramid if not pushed on too much in heat. 
The leaves are bread, regularly and distinctly splashed 
with oreamy-white and green, suffused with crimson, 
especially at tbe points of the young shoots. This varie-1 
gation Is quite constant, and to bring it out to the best 
advantage the plante should have plenty of light. Generous 
treatment and a good soil increase the 6izc of the leaves 
without affecting the variegation, and, as the flowers are 
unimportant, it is best to piok them off, as they only 
weaken the shoots. Cuttings of this variety strike freely 
in the ueual way, and as Boon as struck should be potted 
Off eingly to keep them strong and sturdy. Small plants 
about 1 foot or 18 inches high look best, and are most 
useful. 

1462. — OUsiooampa neustrla (Lackey Moth) 

(IF. If.). — This is the name of the moth you Bend, 
a small and much battered about specimen. It is very 
destructive to Apples and Pears and other trees in the 
spring months, and you 6hould kill all you can of it; but 
I dartgjy at this season most of the moths are dead ; but 
you wTu find their eggs, when the leaves are off the trees, 
in little rings or bracelets round the shoots of the trees in 
bunohee of a hundred or two hundred together. These 
should be oolleoted and burnt; the oatespillare emerging 
frem these eggs in spring, if they are left on, are blue, 
yellow, and red, with one white stripe along the back. They 
are slightly hairy, and they feed voraciously, and live in 
a society. Each lot of caterpillars that are batched from 
one batch of eggs congregates under one web, and so the 
the work of destruction goes on merrily when three or 
four batches of eggs hatch close to each other. Why do 
not gardeners, and amateurs, too, study theee things 
more? They are open to the eyes of everyone, and the 
knowledge thus obtained would be of inestimable good to 
them.—M. B.__ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

•% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gaodkwaq Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street , Strand, London, W.C. 
Names of plants. — Mrs. Delap -Abtrcemeria 

auraotiaoa.- H. A. Aldboro. — 1, Berberis (Mahonia) 

Aqulfolinm. The berries are not usually considered edible. 
Campanulas— 3, Campanula persicifolia ; 4, Campanula 

pusUJ* alba.- D. B.— 1, 8*lvia Send in flower; 2, Aohi- 

nnuTiL; 8, ArtiUery-plant (Pilee mueeosa); 4, Appar* 


ently an Anagallis. Send better specimen.- Memora¬ 

bilia .—Fruiting Duckweed (Nertera depresea). It will 

grow freely in light soil in a waim greenhouse.- Joe .— 

1, Pimelea decussata; 2. Ly thrum epeoies. Send fresher 

specimen.— Veto, Portobello.— Campanula garganioa.- 

D. D.— 1, Fair Maids of France (Ranunoulus acODitlfoMue, 
fl.-pl.V,2, CeIsiabetonicR3folia;3,Malvamosohata ;4, Adlan- 

turn Capillua-veneris; 5,Selaginel1a Wildenovi.-C Yonge. 

—1, Inula glandules*; 2, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum.; 

3, Dornnlnum species.- Flower .—Veronioa subeessilia. 

- Hillcsley .—Veratrum nigrum, a native of Siberia.- 

Mimulus .—Mimulus onpreus, not M. oardinalis.- One 

Interested, Ireland .—Cannot name because specimens 
are sent without numbers. Please attend to this in future. 
- Inquisitive.—!. Lysimacbia Nummularis; 2, Dutch¬ 
man's Breeches (Diofntra (Dielytra) Cucuilaria); 3, Prob¬ 
ably Sedum acre ; 4, Sedum Lydium.- J. D.— 1. Veronica 

Anderaoni; 2, St. John’s Wort (Hypericum calyoinum); 

3, Justicia carnea ; 4, Malva species.-Jf, T. Moses. — 

Mock Orange (Philadelphus corontrius).- C. Holt. — 

Lilium pomponium.- X. Y. Z .—We do not name garden 

varieties of Roses. This has been stated over and over 

again in Gardening.- A. E . S . — Specimens dried up, 

cannot name.-IF. 11 cl is. Weald done.—! and 2, Varie¬ 

ties of Petunias, whioh you can name as you please; 
S, Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus aconitifollu*, fl.-pL); 

4, We do not name Roses as a rule, but this is no doubt 

the old White Cluster or Seven Sisters Rose.- John 

Baird.— 1, Adiantum conoinnum; 2, Adiantum sethiopi- 
cum: 8, Agathsea cmlestis; 4, Polygonum cuspidatum. 

- England — 1, Staohys ianata; 2, Southern-wood 

(Artemisia Abrotanum); 3. Santolina Chamaoyparissus ; 
4, Send better specimen; 5, Lychnis diolca. 

Names of fruit.— J. B. and F. Russell. —Goose¬ 
berries in both cases arrived in such bad condition that, we 

cannot attempt to name them.- E. A. Holmes. —Tbe 

Apples were too much shrivelled to name accurately, and 
the flavour was not very good. Send again in fresh 
oondltion. _ 

Garden and Plant Photographs. 

We beg to announce another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prizes to the amount of over 
Fifty Guineas will be awarded. 

For full particulars see page 317, No. 648, 
August 8. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Hot-water.— Apply to the firm you Dame for the hot 

water apparatus, and state all particulars to them.- 

F. C. A—Nothing is said as to the soil in whioh the 
Christmas Roses are planted, or position, kc. Please 

give some details, so that we oan form an opinion.- 

IF. PoweU.— Not one word is said as to how the Asparagus 
and Vegetable Marrows have been treated, or in what soil 
they are growing. Pleaie give particulars, and then we 

will try to help you in the matter.- Erin.— The Lily- 

buds seem to have been pulled off by mioe, or something 
of that kind, if you allude to that. Or is it the brown 
spots on them you with to know about ? Give full par¬ 
ticulars, and say how tbe plants have been treated.- 

China —The trees are attacked with the *' Pear-slug.” 
Dust them over freely with powdered slaked lime, repeat¬ 
ing it if it is washed off.- XcweUi. —The Roses fail to 

open because they have been injured by cold einds early 
in their growth, and perhaps tbe soil is poor. Give liquid- 

manure.- Major T. Palmer. —Most probably the effect 

of the severe late spring frost. In what sort of soil are the 

Cherries planted, and is the ground very wet or dry ?- 

IF. G.— The plants have what is known as the Cucumber 
disease. There is no certain remedy for this, and the only 
plan is to have a thorough clear out, and start again 

with a healthy stock.- Puzzled.— Tbe Roee in question. 

Souvenir de la MalmalBon, often produces deformed 
flowers. Give this plant and the other Rose plenty of 
manure-water, and this will induce the blooms to come of 
a better shape. Cold winds often cause Moees to be 

deformed.- L. V .—The "Seven Sisters” Rose is not the 

same as Aim6e ViberL It is a climber, and not well 
adapted for standards. It willepcceed well in almost any 
soil or situation. See the article in Gardxxjno to whioh 

you r. fer- Senax.— “ Fruit Culture for Proflr," by E. 

Hobday, Maomillan & Co., London.- Gtcyndaf. —We do 

not understand your query about cutting down border 

Carnations. Please repeat it in a dearer form.-IF. 

Hudson.— “ Bees and Bee-keeping,” by F. R. Cheshire. 

L. Upoctt Gill, 170, Strand, London, W.O.- C. W. T .— 

Black Prince, Vicomtes&e Hdricart de Thury, Keen's 
Seedling, and Noble, are all good early Strawberries, and 
they oan be procured through almost any nurseryman. 

- R. II. Gibson.— Apply toMr. T. Lax ton, Girtford, Beds, 

or to Messrs. Lovell & Sons, Driffield, York.- One 

Interested.— Please repeat your query about plants ordered 
from a London nursery, as this is the only portion of it 

we can read.- J. B .—The vegetable is not Good King 

Charles, but Good King Henry. There have been several 
notes about it in Gardening recently. 

Catalogues received. — Flower Roots, Spring 
Flowering Plants, Strawberries, Ac. Messrs. Jamee 

Backhouse & Son, York.- Wholesale Bulb Catalogue. 

Messrs. Cooper, Taber k Co.. Limited, 90, Southwark- 

street, London, S E. - Flower Roots , Ac. Meesm 

Dickson & Co., Waterloo-place, Edinburgh- Hyacinths, 

Tulips, Liliums, Tuberoses, and other Bulbs, Clematis, 
Roses, Ac. Messrs. Little and Ballantyne, Royal Seed and 
Nursery Establishment, Carlisle. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

1463.— Showing Plymouth Rook fowls.—In 
showing a pen of Plymouth Iiooks (a cock and two pallets 
of this year’s hatching), should the oock be light or as dark 
as the pullets or, as a fact, should they match each other aa 
to colour?— Welpahkb, Newton Abbot. 

owls.—la 
light, or as 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


1464.— Breeding Plymouth Rook f 
breeding Plymouth Rocks should the oook be 
dark as tbe hens T—Welpaeke Newton Abbot. 
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MANURES FOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemums need a change of food, there¬ 
fore those who are in a position to apply stimu¬ 
lants in variety stand a better chance of sucoess. 
Soot I consider an almost indispensable agent to 
the growth of Chrysanthemums; therefore I 
place it first on the list. It gives a dark oolour 
and robustness to the foliage which are pleasing, 
especially as they indicate thorough health. 
Soot is most easily applied in a liquid state. 
The best way to prepare it is as follows : Place 
at the rate of one bushel in a bag to 100 gallons 
of water. The bag should be sufficiently fine in 
the mesh, so that the soot does not wash out 
into the water. Of all manures most easily 
obtained, especially by growers residing in the 
country, animal manures are depended upon 
most largely. Local circumstances most be con¬ 
sidered in obtaining these as well as other stimu¬ 
lants. Various kinds of liquid-manures, such as 
the drainings from the cow-houses and stables, 
are excellent. Perhaps the former is the better 
kind to use, as it is cooler than the latter. In 
some instances the liquid from the plaoes named 
oannot be collected in tanks direct. A very 
good substitute then may be had from a heap of 
mixed manure. The best plan is to throw olean 
water over the heap, ana allow the water to 
soak through the manure and drain into a 
pit at the side of the heap. 

Sheef- manure, where it can be bad direct 
from the fields, makes a capital stimulant applied 
in a liquid form, so also ao the droppings from 
deer or oow-mannre made in the same way. 
Fowl's-manure may be treated in the same 
manner, and is most efficacious as a stimulant. 
Manure of the kinds named should be used in the 
same manner as that described for soot, as the 
qualities beneficial to the plants are in this 
manner extracted without the inoonvenience of 
solids. The varieties of artificial manures 
extend over a wide range, are very simple of 
application, and decidedly efficacious if used 
according to the directions given with each. 
Bat in many cases care is not sufficiently 
exercised. Experiments are tried, disappoint¬ 
ment follows, the vendor is blamed for the 
manure not doing impossibilities; whereas in 
many cases it is the manner in which it was 
applied that is at fault. The chief of ammoniacal 
manures which promote quick growth are sul¬ 
phate of ammonia and nitrate of soda, but these, 
if applied injudiciously, more especially in a wet 
season, often cause a failure. Phoephatio 
manures (bones in different forms) contribute to 
firmness, and are quite safe to use. Indeed, 
some growers depend mainly npon bones for the 
growth of the plants from the start to the 
finish. Guano finds favour with some growers, 
and is, when of good quality, very stimulating. 
A 4-inch potfnl to 36 gallons of water, kept 
thoroughly stirred when being used, is a safe 
quantity. 

Nitrate of soda need judiciously to strong¬ 
growing varieties when the pots are full of 
healthy roots has a quick effect npon the foliage 
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and growth of the plants. Should the plants 
not appear to be making free growth, nitrate of 
soda quickly exoites the plants, and prepares 
them for other food. Half a teaspoonful 
powdered finely and watered in once or even 
twice in a season is sufficient for a plant grow- 
in a 10-inoh pot. Should the season promise to 
be a wet one nitrate of soda must not be used, 
as there would be a greater difficulty in maturing 
the growth. Plants moderately furnished with 
roots, owing to their being weak-growing 
varieties, or through ill health, should not have 
any nitrate, otherwise the leaves are certain to 
be burnt around the edges, thus causing a serious 
check to growth by a partial, if not a total, loss 
of many fine roots. Sulphate of ammonia in 
careful hands is an excellent manure, perhaps 
unequalled as a stimulant, but it must not be 
used unwisely. My experience of it is that it 
imparts colour to the leaves of the plant and 
richness to the blooms, which is not excelled by 
any other manure. The oultivator should he 
guided by the state of the weather at the time 
of application, and also by the state of the 
roots of the plants. Indeed, this latter is the 
all-important point to consider. Sulphate of 
ammonia should not be given to the plants until 
they are well furnished with roots. Used in a 
liquid form is the correct way to apply it. Many 
people are afraid to use it as a stimulant 
because they think it makes the blooms damp, 
which it assuredly does, but only when used 
injudiciously ; for instance, too strong doses 
often kill the roots, not only on the aurfaoe, but 
halfway down the soil in the pots. Especially 
is this the case when the sulphate is laid on the 
surface in a dry state and watered in. If plants 
are not thoroughly well supplied with roots, 
sulphate of ammonia should not be given them 
at all, as it will do more harm than good in that 
manner. The best way to apply sulphate of 
ammonia is by dissolving a quarter of an ounce 
in one gallon of water—weak liquid-manure 
from the farmyard tank is better—commencing 
as soon as the flower-buds are swelling freely, 
increasing the strength gradually until half • an- 
ounce is reached to each gallon of water, to be 
given onoe a week. The advantage of chemical 
manures is their easy application, and each cul¬ 
tivator of experience has his own particular 
kind. For the beginner printed instructions 
accompany each kind. In the case of animal 
manures it is difficult to define the quantity to 
use for making liquids. A safe guide is to use 
the liquid about the colour of brown brandy. 


How to feed the plants is the next con¬ 
sideration we have to make. At the outset I 
would Bay avoid exoessive use of any kind. 
Much better it is to give liquid-manure weak 
and often. I have seen plants killed by a too 
strong dose of sulphate of ammonia, and so I 
have with one of guano, and I have seen nearly 
all the leaves turned suddenly yellow by the 
misuse of soot; therefore, I can speak with con¬ 
fidence on this point. I commence with soot- 
water, just giving it to the plants every time 
they need water for nearly a week, then with¬ 
hold it for a time, when it is again need, this 
time with liquid-manure from the farmyard 
tanks, or from that made from sheep’s manure. 
After the buds are formed and swelling freely 
stimulants should be given regularly, varying 
them constantly, as a change of food is desirable. 


Whatever sort is naed it should not be given 
more than three or four days at a time. Daring 
a spell of wet weather it is not possible to use 
liquid made from animal manures. A little of 
any of the artificial manures should be sprinkled 
on the surface of the soil. By this means the 
plants receive nourishment; whereas if liquid- 
manure were entirely depended upon, the plants 
would not be in a state to receive intervening 
waterings. In the case of weak-growing kinds 
stimulants should be given to them in a slightly 
weaker state than to stronger kinds. 

Overfeeding brings on premature bud- 
formation or malformation of the petals, caused 
by forcing the large outer petals too quiokly, 
and not allowing the centre of the flower-bud to 
fill up by degrees as it should do.- When the 
soil in the pots is approaching dryness is the 
proper time to apply the stimulants. When the 
flower-buds are forming in the points of the 
shoots a cheok temporarily to the growth takes 
pl&oe. At this time feeding the plants should 
cease for several days, as undue excitement to 
the plants is not desirable at that stage, but as 
soon as it oan be determined that the buds are 
swelling again stimulants may be given. There 
is also a difference of opinion amongst cultivators 
as to the proper time when feeding the plants 
should cease, and dependence placed solely on 
clear water for the finishing of the blooms. 
Some say that directly the colour of the petals 
can be seen is the correct time to cease feeding, 
as stimulants take away the colour of the flowers. 
My experience is in direct opposition to this 
theory, as that is just the stage when the plants 
need assistance to develop the blooms thoroughly. 
Continue to feed the plants until the blooms are 
three parts expanded, then cease to use stimu¬ 
lants, as it will be found that plants in that 
stage do not require water nearly so often as 
those which are in a more backward condition. 
From the time that the blooms are three parts 
developed the plants will have sufficient energy 
bottled up to unfold the blooms to their utmost 
oapacity without artificial aid. E. 


1408.— Cottage-garden show.— Some¬ 
thing depends npon the season, and the flowers 
named will not all be in perfection at the same 
time. Roses, for instance, will never be better 
than they are in July,the middle of the month 
for preference. Dahlias will come later—say, 
from the middle of August to the end of Sep¬ 
tember. Pelargoniums, Lobelias, Fuchsias, 
Stocks, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, Balsams, 
and Calceolarias will be at their best about the 
first week in August, and Asters a little later. 
Speaking generally, gardens are fuller of flowers 
in July and August than at other seasons.— 
E. H. 

- When the subjects yon mention are pro¬ 
perly cultivated the first or second week in 
August would be about the time the majority of 
them are at their best. Your object, however, 
should be to grow suoh plants as would be at 
their best when the inspectors come round to 
see them, if you know when that is likely to be. 
When I resided in Sussex I assisted for several 
years in awarding the prizes to the best kept 
cottage gardens at that time. The judgment 
was, however, more influenced by the condition 
of the vegetable crops than the number of flowers 
grown.—J. C. C. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Weak soot-water will be a great help now to Azaleas and 
Camellias. It will give substanoe to the blossom-buds, 
and a dark, glossy oolour to the foliage. Any plants 
requiring more pot-room should be shifted at onoe; but 
do not give large shifts. Use very turfy soil— chiefly peat 
—and ram the soil in firmly, paying special attention to 
the drainage. A very good wash for thrips, should these 
troublesome leaf-eating insects be present, may be made 
by placing a peck of fresh dry soot in a canvas bag, sink¬ 
ing it in a barrel of from 30 to 40 gallons of rain-water, 
stirring it dally for a week, and then drop in a lump of 
lime, some two or three pounds, and leave it to settle. A 
quart of this mixture may be added to two gallons of 
water, and syringed over the plants daily from this till 
they are taken Indoors. The above wash is suitable for 
any plants Infested with Insects, Increasing or diminishing 
the quantities, aooording to the nature of the things dealt 
with. One of the prettiest plants in blossom in the con¬ 
servatory now is the Plumbago oapensis. Planted out in 
the border it quiokly oovers a large surface of wall, or it 
may be trained loosely round a pillar, leaving the top to fall 
over like a fountain. It is also a most useful exhibition 
plant at this season, either in the form of a round or 
conical bush, Borne 3 feet or 4 feet high. The white variety 
forms a useful oompanion; but it Is not so effective as 
the type. Both are easily rooted from cuttings in spring, 
and are hardy enough to plant out in the garden in 
summer; in fact, I have used this Plumbago as a bedding 
plant in the summer. The Victoria and other early flower¬ 
ing China Asters may be lifted now and placed In 5-inoh 
and 6-inch pots for forming groups in the oonservatory or 
house. Where many flowers are required to furnish 
corridors or front halls, a good-sized bed of Asters will 
come in useful for lifting during the next two months, 
and will save better things. Pots filled with the Ribbon 
Grass and the Silver Maple will mix with darker-leaved 
subjects, and afford a pleasant change, and they are so 
economical. I have recently seen some very good pots of 
Salpiglossis, and when fairly well done, they are very at¬ 
tractive, being so distinct from other plants, and they will 
la<Jt some time. Hydrangeas for early blooming must be 
rooted now. Choose strong cuttings from the ends of tbe 
shoots, some S inches or 4 Inches long, out off the bottom 
pair of leaves, and plant each cutting in the oentre of a 
3-inch pot in light sandy soil, and plunge in gentle bottom 
heat in a close frame. Do not overwater till roots are 
formed ; but sprinkle occasionally, and shade to keep the 
leaves fresh. Tbe earliesb flowering of the Bermuda Lilies 
will probably require repotting, if not already seen to. 
Do not reduce tbe balls much, but transfer to a larger 
sized pot without disturbance. These bulbs, for the most 
part, will flower freely in the winter. 

Stove. 

Shift seedling Gloxinias into 5-inoh pots. Most of the 
plants will bloom in beat during autumn, and be useful 
for cutting. The ereot-flowered kinds are the best for this 
purpose. Sow new seeds of Cyclamens in heat, and keep 
the plants growing during the winter in warmth near the 
glass. These early-raised plants will be far superior to 
anything sown in spring. Move Poinsettias that have 
been grown in pits and frames to a house where there is a 
little warmth iu the pipes, and shift those intended for 
early bloomiDg into larger pots There is, I think, more 
than one variety of this Polnaettia, as some, irrespective 
of the tim^ tbe outtings are taken, bloom earlier than 
others, an 1 the longer the season of flowering of suoh 
brilliant subjects is the better. Use rich turfy-soil for the 
last shift; but koep it open with sand and orushed char¬ 
coal, and the drainage also of the pots must be free. 
Place Gloxinias and Achimenes as they exhaust them¬ 
selves by flowering in a cool position in a pit or frame, and 
let them go gradually to rest. They will do under a stage 
of a greenhouse, reoeiving a Utile water occasionally, so 
long as the foliage retains any of its greenness, and then 
turn the pots over on their sides, leaving them so till the 
bulbs show signs of returning vigour. Aphelandras, and 
Clerodendrons of tbe fallax aeotion that have done bloom¬ 
ing may be stored away where they will not require muoh 
water for the present. Medinilla magnifioa is a noble 
plant when well done; but it is neoeasary to have its 
growth well ripened up now. Lift the plant up near the 
glass by placing it on an inverted pot, and remove the 
shade, exoept the weather should be muoh brighter and 
hotter than it has hitherto been. Cuttings of tbe half- 
ripened wood will root now in bottom-heat kept olose. 
Nice blooming little plants may be had from outtings in a 
couple of years in 7-inch or 8-inob pots. This MediniUa 
makes a handsome plant for exhibition; but it is not so 
much seen at shows, because its flowers require muoh 
care in packing for sending long journeys by rail. Fires 
will have to be used regularly now, unless a very hot 
wave should sweep over the country. I make it a rule 
never to use fires so long as the night temperature does 
not fall below 60 degs. by sunrise in the morning. When 
it fails below this small fires should be lighted every 
afternoon. 

Seedlings In Pits and Frames. 

Late-sown Cinerarias, Caloeclarias, and Primulas must be 
helped on in a cold frame, kept nearly close, and shaded 
when the sun Is hot in the middle of the day, and as fast 
as the foliage meets in the boxes or pans in wbioh they are 
growing transfer the plants into single pots, using turfy- 
loam and leaf-mould, or a little good peat may be added with 
sharp sand to keep it open. If the soil Is of a nature 
likely to become close and heavy the plants wiU net 
thrive. 

Window Gardening. 

Give stimulating drinks to plants in window-boxes now 
to make them flower freely during autumn. Usually by 
this time the plants, if they have grown freely, will have 
pretty well exhausted the soil. Any kind of stimulant 
will do; but there are cases where something of another 
nature is desirable, and, if so, Standen’s manure will meet 
the object in view. Clay's fertiliser and Iohthemio guano 
are also excellent, and may be obtained in small or large 
parcels from the seedsmen or othtrs who deal in hortl- 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to lender “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated vrith equally good 
results. 


cultural sundries. Late-floweiing Pelargoniums should be 
out down now and the outtings put in at once. CuttingB 
of Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and all kinds of window 
plants it may be desirable to propagate, will root now in a 
shady position in the open air. The plants which were set 
out-of-doors some time ago, when they ceased to blossom, 
musb nob be neglected, as in due time, if cared for, tbe 
majority will do good work again. Lilium longiflorum is 
a very desirable species for growing for room decoration at 
this season. It may be grown plunged outside till tbe 
bloesom-spikes are somewhat advanoed. When treated 
in this way the plants are very dwarf—very little more 
than a foot high—and in a shady window the flowers will 
last a long time, and will be a very attraotive feature. 
The bulbs are not expensive to buy. The popular Lilium 
Harrisi is a variety of longiflorum; but the latter U dwarf 
in habit, and perhaps better adapted for window culture. 
Use the sponge frequently among foliage plants and 
Palms. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Gardens filled with exotics should now be at their best, 
and as the season for taking cuttings is olose at hand, it 
will be necessary to draw out a rough plan, showing any 
little alterations intended to be made in tbe arrangements 
for next year to be a guide for the propagator in working 
up stock. Carnations are still in the ascendant, and for 
filling beds they are even more valuable than Roses, as 
they make less litter, and are not so subject to insect 
attacks. Roses, of course, there must be in quantity, and 
I think a little more use might with advantage be made 
with dwarf Teas on the Brier ; or, better still, nave them 
on their own roots. Outtings will root now under glass 
where there is a little bottom-heat. Young wood getting 
a little firm makes good cuttings, either with or without a 
heel of old wood at the base—the former for choice. Pro¬ 
pagate by layering anything really good in the way of 
self-coloured Carnations, especially bright yellows, whites, 
and reds. I should think the new yellow will soon be 
cheaper. A good sized mass of Mrs. Reynolds Hole Car¬ 
nation in full blossom as I saw it the other day is some¬ 
thing to remember. Young shoots layered now will make 

S ooa plants for putting out in October. Place a little 
ght Bandy compost round the stools to peg the layers 
into. There is no advantage in burying the shoots more 
than an inoh or so deep. The layers will root more freely 
if they are watered occasionally, if the weather should be 
dry. Pinks which are rooted under handlights should be 
be set out in nursery rows, 6 inohes apart, as soon as 
rooted, to get strong ready for planting permanently in 
October. Pansies are now making plenty of good cuttings. 
Those starting from the oentre of the plant are the best, 
many of which may now be pulled up with roots attached, 
which, if planted in a shady position, will make good 
plants without glass. Gather seeds of choice annuals and 
perennials. Anything good in Delphiniums should be 
looked after, ana the seed secured before it is scattered. 
One of the most useful things for outting at the present 
moment is the pretty little Gypsophila paniculate, and it 
is easily raised from seeds. 

Fruit Garden. 

Keep ripening Melons on the side of dryness at the root, 
and avoid stuffiness in the atmosphere by ventilation. 
Melons may be ptaoled for late use in light houses where 
there is a sufficient oommand of artificial heat. Figs that 
have been forced under glass will now be swelling off their 
second orop, and should be well supported with ljquid- 
manure. Discontinue the use of the syringe as soon 
as the fruits begin to ripen. Continue to pinoh in all 
lateral growths. It is a good plan where the lights are 
movable to uncover the early Peach-house and thus throw 
the trees open to the air altogether for a time. This will 
give an opportunity to get the house painted, should it be 
neoessary. Discontinue watering late Peaches when the 
fruits begin to ripen, as too muon water at that stage will 
injure the flavour. But trees in pots must, of oourae, have 
sufficient to keep the roots moist. I always tnuloh Peach 
borders, and this keeps the roots generally moist) whilst 
the orop is ripening. Use the engine freely, with a little 
sulphur In the water to cleanse the trees from red-spider 
after tbe orop is gathered. The growth of outdoor Grape- 
Vines must be kept thin, or the Grapes, even such early 
kinds as Royal Muscadine and Black Cluster will stand 
but a poor ohanoe of ripening this season. Expose Peaohes 
on walls to the sunshine by the removal of a leaf or two, 
if neoessary. Colour enhances the value of Peaohes; in 
fact, all should be given the right treatment to enable 
them to put on colour. Remove laterals from late Grapes 
before they extend muoh. The best oourae is to rub them 
off as fast as they appear, especially below the bunches. 
Lose no time now in completing the planting of new beds 
of Strawberries, and get all plants intended for foroing in 
their fruiting-pots without delay. Do not use any pots 
smaller than those of a diameter of 6 inohes. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Early in September is a suitable time for starting 
Cucumbers for autumn and winter. The plants should be 
shifted on into 6 Inch pots, if there is the least chance of 
them getting pot-bound before the house is ready. Every¬ 
thing that is possible should be done to give them a good 
start, and, if necessary, the house should be painted, and 
the walls thoroughly cleaned and limewashed. A little 
sulphur mixed with the lime will have a benefloial effect. 
This was done annually in the old flue days, and I fancy 
there was less red-spider in forcing-houses then than there 
is now; but glass-houses have multiplied so exceedingly 
that some will be sure to get into incompetent hands. I 
think .winter Cucumbers often have more bottom-heat 
than Is good for them, and when the roots are over-heated 
the plants are sure to be weakly and, possibly, diseased. 
A bottom-heat temperature of 75 degs. to SO degs. is quite 
high enough for Cucumbers. The Telegraph is the best 
kind for winter bearing, and for summer also, where plenty 
of Cucumbers are required. Sow Early London and 
Veltch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflowers on a well prepared 
border. Any other variety that may be fancied may be 
sown; but these two, supplemented by a small sowing In 
heat in February, will be sufficient for all ordinary pur¬ 
poses. Plant out a good breadth of salad plants, especially 
Lettuce and Endive, Mustard and Cress, and Radishes. 
Corn Salad may be sown aooording to requirements. 
Chervil should be sown for flavouring. Green Tarragon 
is always in demand, and it is a good plan to keep a stock 
in pots to help on in heat in winter. If plants are not 
I kept in pots some of the strongest roots must be potted up 
and stood under a north wall to get established. Make 


provision for a good supply of Mushrooms. Beds may 
shortly be made up in the Mushroom-house, or in any 
other suitable building. If unheated the temperature 
must be kept right later on by the introduction of warm 
manure and coverings of litter. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

I Tomatoes, both Indoors and out, have generally done very 
well so far, though in consequence of the late season aro 
backward, and, as a rule, they have not set quite so freely 
as usual. Still, the plants are healthy and vigorous, and 
what fruit there is is exceedingly fine. A very good orop 
of Tomatoes may be grown in any light, airy, and sonny 
structure in most town gardens, especially if free-setting 
varieties only are chosen, and the plants abundantly ven¬ 
tilated and judiciously watered. The easiest and best 
way, without doubt, is to set the plants out in a wsll- 
drained bed of good loamy soil, or if the house is fitted 
with stages, in ridges or mounds of the same, but in this 
case making it somewhat rlober than where the root-run 
is larger. As regards the choioe of varieties, Perfeotlon, 
though a grand fruit and a heavy cropper, is not as good 
a setter as some, and requires both space and high onrturs 
to do muoh good. Conference, Prelude, or a good strain 
of the Old Large Red are all very suitable for small struc¬ 
tures in a Bmoky atmosphere, and the pretty and delicious 
little Pear-shaped Tomato (syn. Niabet's Victoria) is also % 
splendid setting and very productive Tomato. Planted mt 
the foot of a sunny wall in the open air, Tomatoes also 
frequently do well, particularly when got out early, and 
constant attention is given in removing all side-shoots, 
and keeping the foliage well shortened back towards the 
autumD. Whether out-of-doors or under glass, the plants 
ought to be carefully gone over now, and let all the lower 
leaves at least be out back to the last pair of leaflets, so 
as at once to admit air and light between the plants, and 
expose the fruit to the ripening influence of the sun. To¬ 
wards the end of the month the extreme point of the mala 
stem Bhould be taken out, especially in tbe case of out¬ 
door plants, for no fruit setting after that date is likely to 
ripen. Cuttings of bedding and other kinds of Pelargo¬ 
niums ought to be inserted as fast as they oan be got now ; 
if taken at onoe they will root capitally in the open ground, 
and in this way do much better than those in pots, with 
muoh less care and trouble. I always prefer cuttings from 
pot-plantB to any others, they are so muoh harder than 
those from planted-out stock, whioh this year are softer 
than usual, owing to want of sun. All suoh watery cut¬ 
tings must be laid on a sunny shelf to dry for a few noun 
before insertion. Cuttings of large-flowered Pelargoniums 
should also be taken at onoe, ohooeing the strong tops of 
well-ripened plants, and inserting them firmly in small 
pots of sandy soil. The beautiful Scarborough Lily, which, 
by the way, is one of the very beet window-plants, is, or 
should be, showing the flower-spikes now. Any that fafl 
to do so should be kept short of water for a time. 

B.C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from August 
22 ml to August 20th. 

Sowed Cauliflowers on a south border. This sowing’ 
will be supplemented by aorop raised under glass very early 
in February. I always sow a few seeds of Autumn Giant 
now; it oomes in very useful after tbe early Cauliflowers 
are cleared off at tbe end of July or beginning of August, 
and it rarely “ bolts," no matter what the weather may b*. 
Made a sowing of Mignonette for spring blooming in pots. 
The plants will ultimately be thinned down to three in 
each pot, and they will always be grown near the glass. 
The soil must be free and open. If heavy a little oM 
plaster or mortar-rubbish will be benefloial. Followed up 
the propagation of bedding-plants as fast ae they oan be ob¬ 
tained. Pelargoniums are put in in the open, fully exposed, 
and other things in a olose pit with artificial heat, but 
shaded from bright sun. A rough plan has been made of the 
garden, and the names of the plants with which it is to 
be planted have been written on each bed, with the 
numbers required, and a large margin over allowed for 
casualties. Peaohes In a late house, or rather I should say 
some of them, are ripening and colouring up well. Later 
sorts are still quite green. Air is very freely given now. 
Tbe trees carrying unripe fruits are syringed daily; hat 
trees where tbe fruits are nearly ripe are not watered in 
any way: but watering and syringing will be resumed no 
soon as the orop is gathered. Top-dressed Chrysanthemum* 
in pots with rioh oompost. Transplanted some old stools 
of Lilium candldum. This Lily has not done well with me 
this year, and I am trying what a move will do. Looked over 
wall-trees to remove laterals. Gathered the fruits from m 
tree of Jargonelle Pears, and placed them in a cool fruit- 
room to ripen. Made a Mushroom ridge in the open air. 
Stirred tbe surface everywhere among plants with the hoe 
to kill weeds and hasten the growth of the plants. Pulled 
up the spring-sown Onions, and laid them out thinly to 
ripen. Sowed Winter Onions and Prickly Spinach. Planted 
out Lettuce and Endive. Sowed more Turnipe. Planted 
a house with Cucumbers for autumn and winter bearing. 
Earthed up Celery. Potted more Roman Hyaointbs for 
foroing. Sowed Chervil. Put in outtings of Pentstemons 
in a frame. Busy among Tomatoes, both indoors and out¬ 
side, the chief work being removing the redundant growth. 
A few of the bottom leaves have been removed from the 
outside plants to oause a freer oiroulation of air. I do not 
denude the plants of muoh foliage as yet. A little old 
manure was placed round the plants shortly after they 
were put out, and this has been of great use in 
strengthening their growth. Weakly Tomatoes are not 
of muoh use, as they are not strong enough to carry muoh 
fruit; but grossneea is os bad or worse, so that in 
trying to avoid one error we must not fall into another of 
still greater magnitude. I have generally done a little 
with winter Tomatoes; but this year I shall carry on one of 
the houses as long as they will pay to do so, which I expect 
will be towards the end of December, and grow a few 
early plant* in pots. There is not so muoh demand for 
Tomatoes from Christmas to Maroh as there is before and 
after. Prelude, though small, is a good variety for winter. 
It is of no use trying to grow the large-fruited kinds in 
winter. Looked over Roses to remove dead flowers and 
free them from suckers. I have still a few dwarf Brian 
l to bud. This has been delayed owing to other pressing 
matters ; but the work will now be finished immediately. 
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OUTDOOR PL AN‘id. 

HARDY PLANTS IN A TOWN GARDEN- 
For years I have striven to dispel the delusion 
that floriculture is not to be enjoyed within the 
region of smoke and brick-walls. Only grow 
those plants that will accept the hospitality you 
can offer them. There are very many of them. 
Be content to enjoy elsewhere the delicate ones 
that do not understand your rough town 
manners—and they are not so numerous—and 
the envy you have entertained for your country 
cousin will soon be changed into a boastful com¬ 
parison between your efforts and his, with a 
resulting balance in your favour, which every 
keen gardener has a right to indulge in. To my 
mind, speaking generally, the town gardener iB 
even more old-fashioned than some of our very 
old-fashioned country friends. The creBcent- 
ehaped bed in front of the drawing-room window 
never varies ; there is a perky rim of Lobelia 
which appears annually; the two-and-twenty 
Aconites play their solemn little game every 
spring under the Beech-tree ; and a dreadful 
stone flower-bowl tells you that it has been in 
one Ivy-leaved “Geranium’s" family for cen¬ 
turies. In the kitchen garden 

Modern’ manners have made some mark, and 
between each Pear-tree, so trimmed that fruit 


border can exist without it ; and a visit to 
Nottingham Market—and what prettier on a 
Saturday morning ?—and soon a little group of 
starters helped to make my first summer’s show. 
Pyrethrums (though not always to be relied on 
as hardy), Geums,Gentians, Spiriea, Campanula, 
and—what a tribe !—pyramidalis, the king, to 
the pretty little muralis, all profuse bloomers. 
Veronica, Rockets (red and white), with Lilium 
croceum really enjoying itself; and I might go on 
and on. 11 is all simple enough; but it was a start, 
and I had to accept many disappointments. 
Delicate little alpine plants would have none of 
my vulgar manners, and I soon learnt which 
would accept my town life and which declined 
it. I have learnt my lesson, and I am boastful 
enough to think now that my town border (see 
illustration)—not a thin line, but an irregular, 
broad belt—will compete with your country 
border in the first weeks of June, with a very 
encouraging prospeot of catching the judge’s eye. 
Let me say what this one border produces, and 
it is never without its 

Full clothing of flowers from the 1st of 
June to the middle of October. I cannot make 
an earlier start than June, for that most inso¬ 
lent of all creatures, the town sparrow, picks off 
every early spring bloom. The Polyanthus is 
his pet Btudy, and so I wait for the Auriculas, 
wild Tulips, and Narcissus to open the season, 



would spoil its regularity, a Cactus-Dahlia now 
solemnly reigns, with intermittent arrangements 
of Marigolds and Mignonette ; and if you wander 
far enough around you may find little beds, try¬ 
ing to look like Asparagus homes, of pretty 
herbaceous things that literally beg of you to 
introduce them one to another and let them mix 
up a bit. My notion of a “front” town garden 
is Grass and trees, birds and worms. It looks 
country-like to see one enjoy the other close to 
your busy, bustling streets. I have never seen 
yet a successful “ lay-out” in an essential town 
garden. Of course, the borders will carry some 
colour ; but it should be from shrubs and 
Bhrubby things. Go to the open space of your 
kitchen garden if you want a galaxy and a blaze 
of colour; and that was my idea when I came 
from the country and from a happy home of 
flowers to the town. I can show but a poor 
“front,” and I admitted the right of an old 
Acacia to that portion of the domain, and so 
retired to the back. I thought the Potato-plant 
a monotonous thing to the eye, and a sticky 
arrangement as I grew it, and I gave it notice to 
quit. I then commenced to beg. I knew where 
the Delphinium, queen of the early summer, 
flourished, and I was soon possessed of Bella¬ 
donna, azureum, and one or two more, from 
which I have since grown from seed some eighty 
distinct varieties. The w&£e Foxglove jwas a 
most natural oomp?mi<A hgMttfUis 


and content myself with watchiug the result of 
a winter’s top-dressing of spent Hops which I 
have had carefully forked in in May. I stir up 
then a good tub of liquid-manure, and so assist 
Nature. Poppy (Papaver orientale) will burst 
first; the Aquilogia (the white one is my study) 
is clambering up about them ; Campanulas are 
bestirring themselves, fighting their way up, for 
I pack my plants very closely togethor ; the 
Delphiniums are just showing colour ; the Fox¬ 
gloves are hesitating between pink and white ; 
the Flag tribe aro bursting (you cannot have too 
many) ; tho Spirteas are beginning to flower ; in 
odd corners the Iceland Poppies, Campanula 
albida and turbinata, with Musk all in a tumble 
And soon I find myself a dazzling blaze, delight¬ 
ful to myself and astonishing to many of my 
friends in the town, especially amongst the 
working-class, who pay my garden an annual 
visit at that time and on through the 
summer. I 

Cut down the Delphiniums, and so get an 
autumn bloom. The Foxgloves throw out their 
side-sprays. I clear off the dead flowers of the 
Campanula to make a clean second bloom. The 
Gaillardias, Pentstemons, white Mallows, 
Geums, Phloxes, Inulas, Carnations (the old 
Clove and Mrs. Sinkins satisfy my wants), 
Eryngium8 in their steel facings, and you can¬ 
not neglect the Shirley Poppies in clumps, and 
that pretty much fills up tne vacancies and on 


to autumn. Gladioli, summer Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Begonias ; but for general effect a profu¬ 
sion of Anemone japonica alba (the ordinary 
Anemone does not love a town garden), Tri- 
tomas, and Hyacinthus candicans, with a few 
good red Dahlias well placed in and about. I 
know this is all a familiar enough routine to 
many a gardener; but it is one specially 
adaptable to a town kitchen garden, and you 
obtain a result the most satisfactory. Our 
managers of recreation grounds should adopt it. 
Here we have a grand old castle ruin with a 
pretty garden. What style so suitable ? If I 
can help by my suggestion a fellow town lover 
of flowers to derive the full pleasure that my 
herbaceous border has given to me, I shall be 
satisfied. S. K. M. 


CARNATIONS IN A BED. 

1360.—The best way to start with a view to 
obtaining a good bed of Carnations will be to 
purchase some plants of good hardy, self- 
coloured kinds, and these ought to be easily 
obtained in September, by w hich time the layers 
uow put down should be well rooted. Cuttings 
might be successful, but generally they are not 
so in experienced hands, and, as regards seed, I 
advise the querist to have nothing to do with it, 
unless the source of the seed is known. There 
is nothing more unsatisfactory than the average 
strains of Carnation-seed in commerce Only a 
few days back I saw the produce of a half-crown 
packet of seed, and every plant had either single 
or semi-double flowers, not one kind being 
worthy of perpetuation. If plants are bought 
in September the bed should be in readiness, 
and the plants could then be immediately 
planted, and thus have an opportunity of rooting 
well before winter sets in. The best effect will 
be produoed by having few kinds, and these in 
groups ; and their future propagation, together 
with that of the Red Cloves, should be by means 
of layering, a sure, speedy, and simple operation 
fully detailed and illustrated in an article which 
appeared in Gardening, July 18th, p. 270. 
Concerning kinds, there is yet room for any 
number of really first-rate hardy, free-flowering 

? arden varieties, equal in merit to Comtesse de 
’ari8, which is now being sent out by Messrs. 
Yeitch, and which, is without a doubt, the 
“queen of light-coloured garden Carnations.” 
The Carnation is absolutely hardy, and presents 
uo cultural difficulties if it is grown in good 
loamy soil, annually layered, and replanted. 


CROWDED HERBACEOUS BORDER. 

1359.—A border that is in the condition 
described should certainly have all the plants 
taken up and bo retrenched, re-enriched, and 
again planted. There is no surer way of bringing 
hardy plants into disrepute than to plant them 
in a border, neglect them, let the strong and 
weedy elbow out the choice, and the whole 
become untidy. As early in autumn as possible 
Ml the plants should be lifted, carefully laid in 
somewhere convenient so that they would 
not suffer whilst the border was undergoing 
renovation, and the border should be thoroughly 
dug, at the same time mixing in well-rotted 
manure, or even good, fresh soil, and then it 
should be replanted only with the choicest 
things. This could be done as soon as the 
digging was finished, and before the ground 
was soaked with the winter rains. The tufts 
that arc lifted should not be replanted entire, 
but carefully divided into pieces, each one with a 
few roots attached, and these planted in groups, 
small or large, according to the extent of the 
border; but, in any case, they should not be 
dotted and interspersed at regular distances 
throughout the border. Those who know their 
plants well make charming combinations when 
they renew their borders, associating plants 
that will grow together without robbing one 
another, and perhaps appear and flower at dif¬ 
ferent times. For example, if there are bulbs in 
the foreground of the border, associate them 
with the dwarf Harebells, such as Campanula 
pulla, fragilis, pusilla alba, or the Creeping 
(Enotheras, such as (E. missouriensis, taraxaci- 
folia or marginata ; and when the bulbs are at 
rest, and their leaves dead and gone, instead of 
bare ground there will be carpets of leaf and 
blossom, the border will have more interest, 
and its aspect will be seasonable. The variety 
of pretty combii&tiaiili thfocm*y thus be made 
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is ten times greater than with the tender flowers j 
of summer, and the rule should be never to let a 
border get in such a state that the whole wants 
renovating at one time. The best hardy borders 
are planted upon the lines here intimated, and 
some of them are previously prepared as care¬ 
fully and with as good materials as if for grow¬ 
ing Grapes. The combinations of plants are 
various, and they are changed as required, either 
because the plants need attention or fresh 
associations have to be created, and when such 
is the case that particular part of the border is 
re-dug and re-enriched, if it needs it. There 
should be no annual digging, but merely a 
pricking over of the surface if it has become hard 
and caked. This is the true way of growing 
fine hardy flowers, and upon these lines we may 
make hardy flower gardens to which those that 
are planted for the summer only will not bear 
comparison for variety, effect, beauty, and a 
prolonged season of seasonable flowers through 
spring, summer, and autumn. A. H. 


TUFTED PANSIES. 

These have shown their value very well this 
year, blooming long and delightfully, affording 
beautiful variety of colour in their delicate 
lavender, azure, rich dark-purple, and fine 
creamy-white. To people who look for other 
than the common glaring colours in gardens 
they are most valuable, being hardy and easily 

f rown by anybody. We use the name Tufted 
ansies as being better than Viola for these 
garden varieties, as the name Viola belongs to 
the genus—a very important one—and has to 
be frequently used for the genus in gardens, so 
that UBing it for a variety of Pansies was too 
confusing. The Scotch nurserymen have paid 
most attention to these plants, and those who 
have an opportunity should see them in Scotland 
at this time of year ; for example, in the 
nurseries of Messrs. Dickson, Waterloo-place, 
Edinburgh. English nurserymen are beginning 
to take these flowers up, but not to the extent 
they deserve. They owe their particular value 
and their habit to the fact that they were 
crossed with the alpine V. cornuta. The cross¬ 
ing of the older and more annual type of Pansy 
(the exact origin of which is not quite clear) 
with this mountain kind has given us what we 
call the Tufted Pansy, so beautiful and clear in 
colour and so hardy. They have also the ad¬ 
vantage of being easily increased by division, so 
that, having got a favourite kind, one may keep 
it by simple division, or by pulling out the 
weak little shoots at the bottom, and putting 
them in as cuttings. Pansies of the older type 
are also increased by cuttings, but not so easily 
as these. The beautiful German Pansies which 
are seen here and there in our gardens, and 
have such lovely colours, partake in but very 
slight degree of the tufted habit, and must be 
raised from seed annually, or propagated with a 
care which the tufted ones never require.— Field. 


Spiraea venusta.— I have hitherto seen 
little mention in Gardening of the pink Spira a 
venusta, Queen of the Prairies, as it is called, j. 
have a large bed or border which has been quite 
a picture this summer, as this Spireea has taken 
to the soil and spread in a large irregular group, 
creeping underground, and throwing up its hand¬ 
some pinnate leaves and lovely feathery plumesof 

S ink flowers. It is associated with an equally 
ourishing group of Alatrcemeria aurantiaca, 
pale-blue Delphiniums, and tall, white Madonna 
Lilies, with an undergrowth of, amongst other 
things, the tiny creeping blue and white Campan¬ 
ulas, and, as a combination of colouring and 
graceful form, it has been a great success and 
much admired.—S. E. C. 


Godetias as cut-flowers.— It is, per 
haps, not generally known how valuable these 
lovely annuals are as cut-flowers. Out-of-doors 
the Godetia closes its blooms every evening, and 
the individual flowers last but a short time ; 
but, severed from the plant and arranged in a 
vase, they remain open, even in a shaded room, 
for weeks, and when they drop from the stalks 
they look as fresh as when first cut.—A. G. 
Butler. 

1404.— Preparing ground for Pansy 
cuttings. —It would be easier to answer this 
question if you had mentioned whether it was 
very cold with you in the winter, and also what 
is the nature of the soil. Pansies grow best in 
a loamy soil well enriched with cow-manure. 
If your soil consist*' of loam &lread|v, trench it 
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up deeply, put in a good mulching of cow- 
manure and a little sharp sand. If the locality 
is a very cold one the protection of a movable 
frame during the sharpest part of the frosty 
weather will be advisable.—A. G. Butler. 

-Make up a bed of light, rich soil—chiefly leaf-mould 

and sand—4 inches or 6 inches deep, in a shady situation 
—the north side of a hedge or fence will do—and dibble 
the cuttings in 2 inches apart. When rooted, transplant. 
The cuttings will root in less time if covered with hand- 
lights or a frame ; but if put in at once glass is not 
absolutely necessary.—E. H. 


as otherwise the old plants become straggling 
and untidy, and, besides, do not bloom so freely 
as younger and more vigorous examples. They 
also thrive on rockwork, and, indeed, never do so 
well as when planted among stones. In their 
native habitats they grow almost entirely in 
crevices between the rocks on the shore, and in 
such positions they often thrust down their roots 
to a great depth, and luxuriate in a wonderful 
manner with little or no soil about them.— 
B. C. R. 



1418 — Sweet Williams.— If the side- 
growths of any of the good Sweet Williams are 
layered, the rooted layers will make excellent 
plants for setting out either in autumn or spring. 
But even if the shoots are not layered the old 
plants will not die, though the flowers will not 
be so fine as if young plants are rooted. Dian- 
thus Napoleon III. may be treated in the same 
way, or cuttings may be rooted under a hand- 
light in a shady position.—E. H. 

- It is quite a mistake on the part of your 

informant. I have Sweet Williams in my gar¬ 
den which have bloomed far better this year 
than they did last, and they did very well in 
their first season. Long, wet winters or the attacks 
of niggers and wire-worms generally destroy a 
certain number of Sweet W illiams every year, 
but the losses are more than compensated for by 
the seedlings self-sown before the flower-stalks 
are all cut off. The young autumn shoots with 
a root or two attached can be grown into good 
plants by the spring.—A. G. Butler. 

1415.— Seedling Carnations.—^ Cuttings of those 
lants which cannot be layered may be struok under a 
andlight or in a frame, shaded from bright sunshine ; 
but do not lift the old plants now.—E. H. 

- Why not pull out and throw away the 

worst plants, and so make room to layer as 


1433.— Bulrushes In a pond.— There is 
no doubt, I think, but that this inquiry refers 
to the common Reed-mace, whioh correspondents 
persist in calling Bulrushes, as both plants 
flourish under the same conditions. The cause 
of failure, in this instance, is, I think, that the 
plants have exhausted the soil in which they 
were planted, as they require something more 
than a supply of fresh water. I advise you to 
let all the water out of the pond, and after 
taking out the plants, clean out the pond 
thoroughly, then make a fresh bed of rather 
heavy soil and put in the plants again. When 
planting is completed, place some rather large 
stones all over the surface of the newly made bed 
to prevent the soil being washed away by the in¬ 
flux of the water. The aforesaid bed of earth 
should be at least 1 foot deep and 3 feet in 
width.—J. C. C. 

1422. — Galllardia hybrlda grandiflora.— 

Certainly. Self-sown seeding!, if pricked out 0 inches apart 
in good soil, will give you better plants than those sown 
by hand. Unless the old plants have exhausted the soil, 
I see no reason why any of them should have failed to 
bloom this year.— A. G. Bdtx.br. 

1113.—Plantain Lily (Funkia ovata) 
not flowering.— There ought to be no diffi¬ 
culty in growing and flowering this plant satis¬ 
factorily, particularly as it is said to be healthy. 

Nothing, however, is said as 
to the conditions under which 
it is growing, and one can 
only surmise that probably it 
is hampered or robbed by 
roots of other things, or the 
soil may be very poor. Plan¬ 
tain Lilies will grow almost 
anywhere, but they thrive 
best in a deep, rich soil, 
making fine leaves, and 
flowering freely—A. H. 


TREES & SHRUBS. 

A GOOD TREE FOR 
SMALL GARDENS. 
The Sweet Gum (Liquidam- 

BAR STYRACIFLUA). 

Especially handsome, whe¬ 
ther for its brilliant autum¬ 
nal colours or pretty star- 
like leaves, the Sweet Gum 
is a tree of which every 
owner of even a medium-sized 


Flowering-shoot of the Sweet Gum (Liquidambar stjraciflua). 


many of the shoots of the others as are fit? 
You might also take off a number of the smaller 
shoots and treat them as cuttings. These will 
make good plants and bloom nicely next summer. 
At the same time I have no doubt that if the 
old plants are carefully transplanted in October 
most of them would live and grow, being young 
and vigorous, but I would not trust to this 
alone, but take layers, cuttings, or both, of all 
that are really worth keeping as well.—B. C. R. 

1407.— Saving China Aster seed.— In 
a fine autumn there is no difficulty in saving 
seed of these plants in the open. Under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, however, it is advisable to 
cover the bed with one or more spare frame- 
lights when the flowers are expanding. No 
sides are required, the lights being merely sup¬ 
ported on some stout posts at each corner, so as 
to bring the glass a few inches above the blooms, 
and fixing them with a slight slope, so as to 
throw off the rain. This keeps the plants and 
flowers dry ; and unless the autumn is very wet 
and cold, seed will then be produced freely 
enough.—B. C. R. 

1396.— Treatment of Armerias.— The 
cultivation of these pretty maritime plants, 
which are commonly known aB Sea Pinks, is 
most simple, all that is necessary being to plant 
them firmly in any fairly dry or sandy soil, and 
every third or fourth year to divide and replant 
the rooted pieces. This should always be done, 


specimen may justly feel 

S roud. For ornamental planting the Sweet 

um is second to no other tree of my acquaint¬ 
ance ; even when stripped of its richly-tinted 
autumn foliage the erect and peculiarly symme¬ 
trical growth gives it a handsome and pleasing 
outline. Then it must not be described as hard 
to cultivate, for any dampish loamy soil would 
seem to suit it well, and when once established 
it grows away as freely as a Maple or a Poplar. 
That there are 

Dwarf forms cannot be denied, and some of 
these grow very slowly, and rarely exceed a 
score oi feet in height, but for all that they are 
of particular interest and of great value for 
planting where ground space is scant or where a 
larger-growing tree would be out of place. The 
character of the soil has, no doubt, much to do 
with the perfect development or otherwise of 
the Sweet Gum, for I notice on this 
property, where there are not a few speci¬ 
mens young and old, that a poor, dry soil is 
inimical to the welfare of the tree, while a rich, 
somewhat dampish loam induces a long and 
strong annual growth. This dwarfing of the 
tree is, however, no serious drawback, so far at 
least as general appearance is concerned, as the 
leaves, though smaller in slow-growing speci¬ 
mens, are quite as handsome in outline, and 
develop all the autumn charms for which fully- 
grown trees are so remarkable. The smooth, 
shining, long-stalked ; and deeply-lobed leaves 
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and dark-grey corky-ridged bark render the 
tree of easy recognition, even in the younger 
stages of growth, while there is a neatness abont 
the general contour and stately form of growth, 
which can hardly be passed by unnoticed. 
Introduced into this country about two centuries 
ago, and being a general favourite with planters 
of ornamental trees, the Sweet Gum has in a few 
instances at least attained to goodly dimensions, 
the head being bushy and well clothed, and the 
stem stout and straight. At Syon there was, 
and may be still for aught 1 know, a 

Noble specimen of this tree, the total height 
at that time (1883) being fully 80 feet, while 
the stem rose clean and straight, and without a 
branch for fully 30 feet. Some few years ago 
there was a healthy group of the Sweet Gum 
at Kew, and though none of the trees then 
exceeded 30 feet in height, yet they had 
every appearance of attaining to goodly dimen¬ 
sions, judging by their bright foliage and cur¬ 
rent year’s growth. Around London I have 
met with many fine specimens of the Liquidam- 
bar, some of the healthiest and freest growing 
being those on the lake side in Chevering-park, 
Lord Stanhope’s well-wooded estate. That 


ing correspondingly larger flowers This Anthu- 
rium varies in the time of ripening its seed 
according to the amount of heat it receives. 
Seedlings differ in the size and general quality 
of their flowers more than most things, so 
that even when seed is saved from a good 
variety, by far the greater portion of the progeny 
is inferior to the parent. Those who happen to 


INDOOR PLANTS 


SCHERZER’S FLAMINGO-PLANT (AN a 
THURIUM SCHERZERIANUM). 

The following illustrated article will give 
“ B. J.” and “Countryman” the information 
required :— 

To grow this Anthurium well, it should be 
shaken out once a year, for however open and 
porous the material in which it is grown may be, 
it is liable to get sour through the quantity of 
water that is given, especially during the season 
of active growth. If by any means the soil gets 
soddened and into a pasty condition, the roots 
will perish, the result of which will be that it 
will take years to bring the plants round. 
Through not being repotted when necessary, 
many of even the finest forms produce inferior 
flowers. Another mistake is in repotting at the 
wrong time. This operation is more often than 
otherwise carried out in spring, at a time when 
the growth is finished, in place of doing it to¬ 
wards the end of summer, when the plants are 
about to make their annual crop of new leaves. 
Now is the time for potting. All the old material 


is Sphagnum chopped fine, with a literal 
addition of sand and broken potsherds or ohai-. 
coal. Large pans or shallow boxes will, answer : ; 
drain and fill them with material, pressing it 
down firmly, give a good watering, and sow the 
seeds evenly over the surface. l)o not cove^ 
them, but keep the soil quite moist in a sirnilaa 

—lj-l - g 0 f 

In an intermediate or a> 
iure the seed will vege¬ 
tate during the winter. T!_ 

should be washed out of the pul] 
which they are contained, like 

kept cool and dry. Seedlings that 

off into pans in the spring should ha_ f1 _ 

enough progress to be ready for putting- singly 


way to that 

Ferns from s^ __ _ 

ordinary stove temperati ^_ 

tate during the winter. The seeds when ripe 

py matter in 

„ --—, - those of a 

Tomato, and if not sown immediately should be, 
kept cool and dry. Seedlings that were piekeefe 


into small pots. They should have material of 
a similar description to that in which the seed 
was sown, adding a little fibrona peat to it. 
The annexed illustration shows a well-managed 
plant of Anthurium Scherzerianum in flower.. 


A well-grown specimen of Scherxer's Flamingo-plant (Anthurium Scherzerianum). 


alluvial deposit is best suited for bringing this 
tree to perfection is very evident to the 
observer of a number of specimens scattered 
over a track of varying ground-varying as to 
soil. Where the Douglas Fir does well, there 
also the Sweet Gum is quite at home, the long, 
prettily - tinted growths and glossy, green, 
pleasantly-scented leaves indicating perfect har¬ 
mony with its surroundings. The splendid 
tints assumed in autumn by the Sweet Gum are 
alone sufficient reason for advocating an exten¬ 
sion of the planting of the tree in our parkB, 
and its being perfectly hardy, accommodating, 
and by no means difficult to procure, are extra 
recommendations. A. 


without injuring them in the least. The nature 
of the roots is such that with ordinary care this 
can be done. The only material that will enable 
this Anthurium to attain the strength and vigour 
of which it is capable, is a mixture of the fibrous 
matter contained in good Orohid peat with the 
earthy matter shaken away and chopped 
Sphagnum, with broken charcoal, potsherds, and 
sand added in such quantity as will allow the 
water to pass quickly through it. The plant is 
a surface-rooter, so that if ordinary pots are 
used, they should be nearly half filled with 
drainage. For 

Large, full-sized specimens shallow pots 
are best. The plants should be kept well up in the 
pots much in the way that Orchids are potted. 
Work the new material carefully in amongst 
the roots so as not to injure them, and press it 
down moderately. Water as soon as the potting 
is completed. The plants should be kept well 
up to the light, with no more shade than is 
found necessary to prevent the leaves being in¬ 
jured. An intermediate temperature will answer 
much better than more heat; so treated, the 


1417.- Wasps on a Plcea Plnaapo— As Pices 
Pinaapo is unknown to me I osn only suppose that it is a 
conifer which secretes a sweet gum. This would naturally 
attract wasps —A. Q. Bctlbr. 

-Let “ H. R. M.’* carefully examine his Picea Pln- 

sapo, and he will find something on whioh the wasps feed ; 
probably a large wingless aphis, which infests Fir-trees, 
and of which wasps are very fond.—O. W. D. 

Our readers trill kindly remember that toe are glad to 
receive tor engraving any tugqestive or beautiful photo- 


receive for engraving any tugqeelive or beautiful photo- 
graph of plante or garden ecenee, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. — ^ « 
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end of next month, lift and pot it. If it is 
kept close, moist, warm, and shaded for a time 
it will probably recover all right. Give a fair 
supply of moisture through the winter.— 
B. 0. R. 

1400. — Bouvardias in winter.— These 
plants are perfectly safe in a house from which 
frost is well excluded—that is, supposing the 
growth to have been well matured, and water 
being given only so as to prevent the soil becom¬ 
ing very dry. A temperature of 40 degs. to 
45 degs. is ample, and under such conditions 
they would, with a rather more free supply of 
moisture, retain much of their foliage. Or they 
may be wintered well in a sunny window, frost 
being excluded, of course. Cut them back well 
in the spring, and give them a genial warmth, 
and they will break into growth all the better 
again for a long and thorough rest.—B. C. R. 

1437. —Heating glass-houses. —Two 
rows of 4 inch pipe would hardly be sufficient in 
time of severe frost. With regard to the form 
of boiler for such a structure, I can only say 
that all of them, of whatever pattern that does 
not require setting in brickwork, are of about 
equal merit. They all require a lot of attention 
to keep up the temperature on a frosty night. 
With careful stoking the fire can be made to burn 
from eight to ten hours without attention. I must, 
however, say, although the fire may be kept 
alight, very little heat is given off, because the 
force of the fire is not strong enough to cause 
the water to circulate after the first two or three 
hours. If the furnace was larger, so that more 
fuel could be consumed, the case would be 
different. You oannot get more heat out of a 

? ;iven quantity of fuel than it contains, and the 
act that it is consumed slowly proves to be a 
delusion on a cold frosty morning.—J. C. C. 

1399.— Tuberous Begonias losing 
their flower-buds. —This is a very common 
complaint, and one to which these beautiful plants 
are only too subject. Keeping them in active and 
and healthy growth, at the root as well as 
above, is the best safeguard, and this condition 
is best secured by the use of a free, sweet, and 
thoroughly porous compost, regular and careful 
watering, free yet judicious ventilation, and the 
maintenance of a moderate and even tempera¬ 
ture. At the same time, the buds will in cer¬ 
tain conditions or changes of the weather drop 
wholesale, in spite of every care; and, again, in 
some cases the fault is inherent, and cannot be 
remedied.—B. C. R. 

1894. — Dividing Agapanthuses. — 

Large plants are bo much more effective than small 
ones that I should not divide so long as they 
can be kept iu healtli in largo pots or tubs, un¬ 
less more stock is required. When division is 
necessary it is best to do it early m spring. 
Shake the plants out and try to separate the 
crowns without injuring the roots. This can 
easily be done by placing the plants in a tank or 
tub of water to wash out the soil, and they oan 
then be easily divided.—E. H. 

1400.— Treatment of Habrothamnus 
CUttingS. —The best way to dispose of the 
young plants depends upon the accommodation 
at command. When planted out in a bed of 
rather poor soil in a warm and sunny greenhouse, 
Habrothamnuses will bloom more or less nearly 
all the year round, but especially during the 
winter; but, of course, they would need to 
make some amount of growth first. They also 
make fairly good pot plants, but require rather 
large sized pots to do well in this way. Perhaps the 
best thing to do now will be to place them singly 
in 5-inch pots, using nice, light, loamy soil, and 
winter them in a greenhouse or sunny window. 
—B. C. R. 

1414.—Heating a conservatory. —I 

have seen the tortoise stove used with satis¬ 
factory results for the purpose for which it was 
designed—viz., warming halls and passages of 
dwelling-houses, but I have not seen it used in 
any structure in whioh plants are kept, and I 
doubt very much if you would find it to answer 
in your conservatory. The heat would be too 
dry, and the consumption of fuel considerable. 
With regard to the use of an oil-stove, the 
majority of them give off such injurious fumes 
when constantly used through the winter, as 
you would require it to be, that I cannot recom¬ 
mend them for your purpose. If you would be 
content with only using the oil-stove to keep 
out frost, you would do better, especially if you 
had stout outside blinds, and drew them down 
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early in the evening before the frost had settled 
on the glass; then, m the case of sharp frost, you 
might light the oil-stove and be tolerably secure 
from harm.—J. C. C. 

143*2.— Treatment of Oaoti. — These 
plants require an ordinary degree of care, whioh 
they do not get as a rule now. Undoubtedly 
the old growth of well-established plants Bhould 
be occasionally cut out to make room for the 
young. This should always be done when the 
flowers are all over for the season. At the same 
time, the plants should have larger pots if they 
require it, but they do not want a large amount 
of root room. After the repotting is done put 
supports to such shoots as require it; it will 
then be seen how much thinning out the growth 
requires, bearing in mind that the flowers are 
produced on the growth of the previous year. 
During the winter let the plants have plenty of 
light, and but very little water from the miadle 
of October until the end of February.—J. C. C. 

ORCHIDS. 

MEGACLINIUM PURPURATUM. 

This appears to be the species sent me by 
11 Negro, who says it was collected in West 
Africa, and it resembles very much an Orchid 
which I saw flowering in a garden in Stafford¬ 
shire some years ago. I had thought this genus 
was confined to the West Coast of Africa until 
about fouryears ago, when a specimen was sent, 
or rather brought, to me from Zululand, and I 
have no doubt that when this country comes to be 
better known, it will be found scattered all 
over the land. We have yet, however, to find 
a large and showy-flowerod species, and as they 
are at present known, the flowers are pretty 
only when seen under the magnifying-glass, 
although the curious coloured scape, which is 
broad and flat, having the mid-rib somewhat 
prominent, and on whioh the flowers are 
arranged in a single row, lends somewhat of en¬ 
chantment to the plant; however, from the very 
few specimens to be found in the country, few 
people know anything of them. The spathe in 
the present plant is much undulated, ha^ng a 
greenish-yellow ground colour, which is, more 
or less, tinged and suffused with reddish-purple. 
The flowers, which are arranged along the sides 
of the centre, are about a fourth of an inch long, 
have a dull-cream coloured ground, streaked 
and spotted with reddish-purple. It should be 
grown on a block or in a shallow pan, and be 
well exposed to the sun, but shaded from its 
full effects during midday, and it should be 
kept moist all the year round. 

Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM FORMOSUM GIGANTEUM- 
I have received from “ F. M.” flowers of this 
plant, some of them having a dark-yellow blotch, 
approaching to orange-yellow, and the others 
having a pale-yellow, almost citron, blotch. 
The sender asks the reason of the variation, and 
if they are really different, and the most success¬ 
ful way to treat the plant ? Well, for the first 
question I am quite at a loss to find an answer ; 
that they do vary in colour is patent to every¬ 
one who has had to deal with Orchids, but what is 
the reason I cannot say, exoept that they be seed¬ 
ling varieties. I rather think I prefer the pale- 
yellow flowers, but yet not the palest, and in 
the specimens sent the pale-yellow flowers have 
the largest and roundest petals. We are told 
that the finest varieties of this Orchid are found 
in the Andaman Islands, where the plants are 
said to grow in the swamps bordering the coasts, 
and they get washed with the spray from the 
sea in the time of storms. It must be borne in 
mind that the atmospheric condition of these 
islands is also very moist, and that rain falls 
more or less all the year round, so that the 
plants always require agood heat and to be plenti¬ 
fully supplied with water throughout the entire 
season. This Dendrobium is a beautiful species, 
having large flowers, measuring some 4 inches 
across, of good substanoe, the sepals and 
petals being of the purest white, the 
lip being white, stained with either dark- 
yellow or citron-yellow. In Burmah the 
plant is widely distributed, and the natives use 
it for personal adornment, and very beautiful 
the flowers look, no doubt, contrasted with their 
Swarthy skins ; but in Bunmah, the blossoms are 
not, as a rule, so large as those from the 


Andaman Islands are. The plants from both 
districts are only shaded fiom the sun by the 
trees on which they grow ; they do not seek for 
further shelter from the heat of his rays, and, 
therefore, as before mentioned, they should 
always be grown with plenty of heat and a moist 
atmosphere. This Dendrobium is a plant that 
does not, as a rule, take kindly to cultivation. I 
have seen a specimen flower well the third 
season, but I cannot say so for any longer period ; 
but I think this can be overcome by perseverance 
and attention to its wants, and I should well 
like to see it thoroughly established. At the 
present time the plants to be seen blooming in 
our collections, boast only of one or two years' 
absence from their native homes. The plants 
are brought home almost annually, ana sell 
cheaply, so that one does not so much object to 
laying in a fresh supply, but at the rate we are 
consuming the plants it appears to mean exter¬ 
mination to the species in a few years, or, at any 
rate, it will render it scarce, and I would fain 
learn how to overcome the difficulty while we 
can do so without much outlay to our pockets, 
because then the loss of a few plants aoes not 
cause so many heart aches. Matt. Bramble. 


ROSES. 

NEGLECTED ROSES. 

More than once the recommendation of some 
little-noticed Rose in Gardening has led me to 
acquaintanceship with a new and valued friend. 
I should like to be of a similar service to other 
lovers of the Rose by mentioning two or three 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses, which seem to me 
less known than they deserve to be. To begin 
with an old kind, Mme. Boutin, half the trade 
catalogues omit her very name. Very few 
gardens known to myself have any knowledge 
of her. She has two weaknesses, it is true, 
for she is not a very free bloomer, and she does 
(in my soil, at least) too early show her eye. 
But the former is a fault akin to a virtue. Few 
blooms often mean grand blooms, and Madame, 
when she gives her flowers, gives such as are 
not readily forgotten. Of a bright cherry-rose 
in colour, they are large, fragrant, full, and of 
really beautiful form. I have gathered some 
this season which on the day of their first open¬ 
ing were as fine and attractive as any of the Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses that this excellent year has 
given me. This Rose is of strong growth, with 
a rather distinct wood and foliage. It strikes 
well on its own roots, making in my garden 
shoots 5 feet long last summer from cuttings 
of the previous October. Another old Rose, 
which is now in no catalogue that I have seen, 
is Iinpt ratrice Charlotte. A plant of this kind 
was m my garden among the legacies of my 
predecessor when I came into residence in 1886, 
and I have never seen it elsewhere. It is a 
very thorny plant, and is of erect habit. In 
colour the blooms are of a quaintly shaded pink, 
in shape somewhat irregular, and not very fulL 
Altogether it is an attractive Rose, and 
worth a place in a garden. A third and 
valued friend is Elise Boelle. She is a 
comparatively new Rose, and has a place in 
many lists, yet I seldom or never meet her in 
Rose-gardens. Very much like in colour to 
Mile. Bonnaire—white, tinged with rose in 
centre—she is, to my mind, the better Rose of 
the two. Perhaps she loses her beauty sooner, 
as she opens out too flatly ; but she is much more 
vigorous in growth and larger in bloom than 
Mile. Bonnaire. Her buds are rather more 
pointed, and when just opening or even just 
arriving at full expansion, they are exquisitely 
beautiful. I have Been drawn many times in a 
day to one plant of this Rose at a time when her 
blooms were coming out. I cannot count Fisher 
Holmes among really “neglected” Roses, but I 
doubt if it gets its full credit from amateurs who 
have only space for 20 or 30 plants; for such there 
are few better Roses. Rich velvety-crimson in 
oolour, always fragrant, always blooming, and a 
vigorous grower. It is also of beautiful shape 
and fairly large in size. If it be rather too thin 
for an exhibition flower, this will not injure its 
character with those who grow Roses for their 
own sake, and not for show, for the loss in suh- 
stance there is ample compensation in grace and 
form. Among all dark Roses there is none more 
free in its yield of beautiful flowers than this, 
and it is a famous autumn bloomer. 

A Worcestershire Vicar. 
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SOME GOOD TEA ROSES. 

Anna Olivier is one of the hardiest and most 
charming Tea Roses we have, and continues to 
produce a succession of beautiful buds and 
blossoms. It is a vigorous grower, and makes 
a handsome, compact bush a yard high. In the 
fine form and novel and exquisite colouring of 
its buds it has no equal. The buds are long, 
urn-shaped, pale-flesh, deepening to rose extern¬ 
ally, but the base of the petals—in fact, of the 
whole bud—is of a very distinct hue, varying 
from salmon to buff. The flower appears to 
have a warm glow of colour at its base when 
about half opened, but this gradually grows 
lighter as the bloom expands. Not only upon 
the bush, but when cut, this is one of the loveliest 
of Roses, especially when seen at night under 
artificial light. I do not know another Rose 
that opens in water so well as this one. Small 
buds that have only just begun to expand will, 
if cut and placed in water, grow larger and more 
open daily, ultimately developing into flowers 
as good in form as would have been produced 


Jeanne Abel is comparatively new, having 
been sent out by Guillot in 1882. It is free ana 
distinct, globular, not very double, butexqu : site 
in its extra sweetness and the richness and 
variety of delicate hues, which commingle in the 
flower—pale-yellow, shading to white, suffused 
with tender rose, which grows much brighter 
in the centre of the flower. 

Perle de Lyon is a very sturdy and strong, 
but dwarf kind, particularly handsome in foli¬ 
age, and striking in flower by reason of the 
size and rich colour of the blooms, which are 
bright yellow, deepening to apricot. The buds 
are of great size, and the blooms have an enor¬ 
mous mass of petals, but the form of the flower 
is poor. 

Souvenir de David d’Angf.rs is very dis¬ 
tinct, and in every way a useful Rose. It makes 
a sturdy compact bush, and the quantity of 
flowers it produces is enormous. The little buds 
are very pretty, lasting long and looking showy, 
a9 they are of a clear, rosy-red hue. The full 
expanded flower is of medium size and sub¬ 
stance. 


movalof the small hooked thorn at the back of the 
leaves of many Roses, especially Teas and 
Noisettes. This should be removed before the 
wood is extracted. A neglect of this often 
results in the bud being “ twitched ” out in the 
process of binding, and then being sent yards 
away.—L. O. T. 

Qloire de Dijon Rose.— As I have a 
Gloire Rose growing in a similar aspect to the 
one mentioned, it may interest “ Rita ” to know 
how it has been treated. It is the principal 
difficulty with the Gloire on a wall to keep it 
down. This is best done, I think, by allowing 
the young shoots which spring annually from 
about the base to remain as they keep their 
bases, and give in addition the finest blooms in 
the following season. The top part of this Rose 

1 have to out away every spring, as it grows 
beyond the top of the front wall of the dwelling- 
house. In the spring I cut, roughly speaking, 

2 yards off the top. Here come the young 
shoots with a wealth of blooms, while the under 
part of the bush is furnished by shoots from the 
older steins, and from the year-old shoots (tied 



Branch of Tea Rose Madame Lambard on a plant grown for four years in the open air without protection in a cool, hill district of Sussex. 
Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a photograph tak< » by Mr. Henry Hyde. 


upon the plant itself. The smallest collection 
of Teas should contain this kind, as it ranks 
among the best half-dozen. Anna Olivier was 
Bent out by Ducher in 1872. He has given us 
many fine Roses, but this one alone would have 
sufficed to for ever keep his name before the 
Rose-growing public. 

Adrienne Christophile was raised by 
Guillot in 1868, yet it can hardly be called com¬ 
mon—in fact, it is rarely seen. It is a distinct 
and beautiful Rose, vigorous and hardy, making 
a large bush and flowering with amazing free¬ 
dom. The flowers do not generally come up to 
the exhibition standard, and this may have kept 
it in the background, but now we are in search 
of good garden Roses, apart from any exhibition 
considerations, this kind must obtain recogni¬ 
tion. The flowers are large and double, ex¬ 
tremely variable in colour, and very effective 
upon the bush. Externally they are of a copper- 
yellow hue, shaded and suffused wit' 


1 with rosy-peach, 
but internally the yellow becomes paler and 
clearer at the tip of the petal, and deepens into 
a rich apricot at the base of the flower, a rich 
and striking colour. 1 
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Souvenir de Therese Levet has fine buds 
and good double flowers of a dark-shaded, red 
hue. It is very free, perhaps the best of its 
colour, or rather of its class, and the strength of 
the flower-stalk is a noticeable feature of the 
kind, as the blooms stand out boldly from the 
plant, and are displayed to the best advantage. 
The habit of growth is vigorous, but dwarf and 
spreading. 

Mme. Lam hard (see illustration) might be 
called everybody’s Rose, it is so thoroughly good 
and reliable at all times and in all seasons. In 
the present cool, wet weather the flowers are 
opening well and lasting long. The freedom and 
variability of form and hue so characteristic of 
this kind cannot be appreciated or enjoyed if it 
is restricted to one bush, but in a good group 
there is much to attract, and it is often possible 
to gather flowers of the most diverse colours and 
shapes from different plants in the group. 


Budding Roses. —There is one precaution 
to be taken in budding Roses that 1 do not re¬ 
member seeing stated in print. I allude to the re¬ 


in) already mentioned. Plenty of manure- 
—liquid and solid—helps the Rose greatly. I u 
addition, if one or two branches are cut at from 
3 feet to 6 feet from the base they help to fill 
up the plant.— Nith-Scot. 

1436.— Gloire de Dijon Rose in a 
frame. —As the Rose was only planted last 
April, I do not think you have any reason to 
complain of the plant not flowering. It is 
evidently in a fair way of doing well under 
your liberal treatment. Take care of the long 
shoots it is now making by training them in 
some way. In the winter cut off about one-third 
of the length of each. The remaining part will 
then produce flowers at nearly every eye their 
whole length. You may cut close back to a 
spur any of the short growths when you top the 
long shoots.- J. C. C. 

1227. — Striking Rose cuttings. — 

“A. H.” wishes someone to report on striking 
Rose-cuttings in water, see his article in Gar¬ 
dening, Aug. 8th, p. 308. For years I have 
done so with greater success than by any other 
method I have tried, and they are many. I like 
the cuttings from fairly well-ripened wood, a nd 
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find they root quickly when put in bottles in the 
greenhouseatthespring pruning time. I leave the 
cuttings in the water until roots form. I potted 
some a few weeks ago with roots 6 inches or 
more long. They were in dark glass bottles, in 
the shade, in an unheated greenhouse, and had 
been overlooked. I usually pot them when the 
roots are about an inch long. They root quite 
as well in the shade as in the sun.—A. F. 

1355.— Scotch Roses. —I do not think 
that the soil and aspect for Scotch Roses, as 
mentioned in this query, have any blame at¬ 
tached to them. Are you sure they have not 
been pruned wrongly? Sooteh Roses require 
little or no pruning. Some of the better Scotch 
Roses that 1 have here in ordinary garden soil 
flourish and bloom abundantly, but they merely 
have the tips of the shoots cut off at pruning 
time. I have also several of the Ayrshire Roses 
growing in a hedge—where they do well—in a 
gravelly soil. And our rustic summer-house 
was one mass of bloom of Ayrshire Roses, about 
a month ago in the same soil, and with little 
help in the way of manure ; but do not prune at 
all, or, at least, as little as possible. Tie in the 
long shoots and cut off the straggling points. In 
a word, let them grow in their own way as far 
as you can. — Nith- Scot. 

- The moat useful hint that can be given 
concerning the treatment of these is to let 
them alone, and they will then assuredly grow 
and flower freely. They will grow almost 
anywhere, and they are particularly valu¬ 
able for some situations and gardens. In 
some gardens upon the light hot soil in 
Surrey the finer Roses refuse to grow at all; but 
these Scotch Roses do remarkably well, and are 
valued accordingly. The reason they have not 
flowered in the present case is because they 
have been overfed and stimulated into a vigorous 
growth. The loam, in itself, was quite suffi¬ 
cient without the addition of any manure. High 
feeding only becomes essential when we essay to 
cultivate the great Roses which represent the 
flower in a highly developed stage, brought about 
partly by high culture, and only to be main¬ 
tained by the same means. The Scotch Roses 
are either pure wild forms or slight variations 
therefrom, and they do not need special culture 
to perfect their charms. These and many similar 
wild Roses have a great value in our gardens, 
and might be planted on a large scale upon 
banks of poor soil where a low, rambling growth 
is desired. It is infinitely better to plant such 
things as these, and let them have their own 
way, than to plant erect growing shrubs and be 
continually hacking them into prescribed limits 
of height.—A. H. 

1349.— The beat Roses.— "H. 0.” will 
do well to confine himself to such Roses as are of 
proved worth, including in his collection but 
few of those of recent introduction. The fol¬ 
lowing Roses have all done exceedingly well 
with me, their blooms being perpetual and 
abundant—La France: the earliest to flower 
with me, and blossoming till late in the autumn ; 
satin-pink. Prince Arthur: deep-crimson, like 
General Jacqueminot, and flowers in clusters. 
General Jacqueminot: crimson, and very free- 
flowering. Mme. Gabriel Luizet: one of the 
best pink Roses. Merveille de Lyon massive 
white, flushed with rose. Mrs. John Laing: 
a pink Rose of recent introduction, but second 
to none. Sweet, perpetual, free from that 
plague, mildew, and abundantly floriferous. Sir 
R. Hill and Earl Dufferin: two fine new dark 
Roses, and Ulrich Brunner, cherry, are also 
good.—A., Highgate . 

1003.—Cutting:back budded Briers.— 

I had hoped that more would have been said on 
this question, which was started in Gardening 
last month. I have the strongest conviction 
that cutting back the budded shoots just after 
budding is a mistake. The great thing, surely, 
is to keep the sap flowing well in the budded 
shoots, and to this end, in a dry summer, it is 
usual to water the stocks for a week after bud¬ 
ding. To out back is to check the sap, as any¬ 
one knows who has tried to bud on a cut-back 
shoot. Let me quote from the standard works 
on Rose-growing. The Dean of Rochester, 
in his “ Book About Roses,” says: " In Novem¬ 
ber you may shorten the budded shoot to 5 inches 
or 6 inches from the bud.” He has no sugges¬ 
tion as to any earlier shortening. That patriarch 
of English rosarians, the late Mr. Thomas 
Rivers, in his invaluable “ Rose ^Amateur’s 
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Guide,” is a stronger witness still. He says 
(page 173 of eleventh edition): “In the month 
of November the budded shoots must be short¬ 
ened to within two or three shoots of the inserted 
bud. This is often done too early in autumn, or 
even in summer , which weakens the stock and pre¬ 
vents the vigoro'iis growth of the hud the following 
season. ” I have ventured to put the last sentence 
in italios, to give prominence to these sensible 
words of a man of vast experience in Rose-grow* 
ing.— Vicar, Vigorn. 


FRUIT. 

1413.— Grapes shanking.— The extra 
growth would not lead to increased shanking 
unless the foliage has become so crowded as to 
interfere with the action of the under leaves. 
The probabilities are, if the roots are outside, 
that the heavy rains we have had lately have 
had something to do with it. At any rate, I 
feel sure in nine oases out of ten the cause for 
shanking must be sought for at the roots. It is 
true that over-cropping tends to shanking. 
Unripe wood, again, has much to do with it; 
but then unripe wood may often be attributed 
to deep, cold borders and late root action. If 
the roots could be kept near the surface and 
>roperly nourished there would be no shanking, 
f I had a bad case of shanking to deal with, as 
soon as the Grapes were cut I should lift the 
roots, well drain the bottom of the border, and, 
if the position was a damp one, make the 
border up well above the natural level of the 
ground, using only turfy loam and crushed 
bones in the Border, and trust to top-dressings 
to keep the roots supplied with nourishment.— 
E. H. 

-This case of shanking is somewhat pecu¬ 
liar, but it is not so difficult to assign the cause 
as at first sight it may appear. It is my opinion 
that some of the roots have got down into an 
ungenial soil; at the same time, there is a suf¬ 
ficient number of healthy and active roots near 
the surface to keep the Vines vigorous. This is 
not always the case when shanking occurs. I 
think the best remedy will be to lift the roots 
and replant them in a newly-made border. If you 
can clear off the crop you had better do the 
lifting in the first half of the month of Octo¬ 
ber.—J. C. C.. 

1397.— Preserving fruit for show.— 
Fruit should always do freshly gathered for 
exhibition. Stale fruit stands a poor chance, 
especially if the competition is keen. Never¬ 
theless, if it must be kept, place it on clean, dry 
leaves, sprinkle a few dry leaves over the top, 
and set the baskets or dishes in a dry, cool 
oell&r. If the cellar is dark all the better, as 
there will be less evaporation when light is 
exoluded.—E. H. 

-It is no use to attempt to keep Straw¬ 
berries for a period of ten days ; the fruit would 
be useless for any purpose at the end of that 
time. You may do better with Currants if you 
can pick the fruit in bunches; and when wanted 
for keeping, tie two or three bunches together 
and hang them up in & fairly dry, cool room. 
You must not allow a constant current of air to 
reach them, or the stems will wither, and the 
berries will fall off when they are moved.— 
J. C. C. 

1426.—Treatment of Peach-trees.— 

What the friend advises you to do with your 
Peach-trees is a practice that is now almost 
obsolete in good gardens. Cultivators now do 
not prune Peach-trees so severely as in days gone 
by. They very wisely aim at getting the wall- 
space covered with young growth as soon as they 
can. This should also be your aim. If there are 
more of the strongest shoots than there is room 
for on the wall without crowding cut some of 
them clean away, at the same time thin out the 
second growths so that they can be laid in at 
6 inches apart. If any of the first-made shoots 
are very vigorous, and show no signs of branch¬ 
ing out, cut them back to within one foot of the 
old wood. It is quite late enough to do this, 
but if you do not do it now you will have to 
do so in the winter, and it is quite possible for 
you to get a good second growth from these 
shoots now if you stop them at once.—J. C. C. 

1363.— Making: a Strawberry-bed.— 

As thei cil is probably both light and dry you 
must endeavour to render it more retentive by 
some m^ans, or the Strawberries will not thrive. 


First dig out the top-spit in trenches 3 or 4 feet 
wide and throw it on one side. Then work into 
the second spit a liberal dressing of rich farmyard 
manure or “ muck,” and replace the surface soil, 
mixing it with a little manure of a rather more 
decayed description, also, if possible, some rather 
heavy loam or mild day. Let the bed settle down 
a little, though the sooner the plants are in now 
the better, and then proceed to business. The 
best kinds for your light ground will be Black 
Prince for an early crop, President for succession, 
and if a third is wanted choose the Elton Pine 
or Oxonian. Set out the plants at about 
20 inches apart in rows fully 2 feet asunder; 
President, however, being a strong grower, may 
have rather more than this advantage, say 2 feet 
and 2& feet respectively. Plant firmly and keep 
the crowns hign.—B. C. R. 

1367.— Grapes not setting:. —Among gar¬ 
deners it is a well-known peculiarity that 
Alnwick Seedling Grape is unable to set its own 
berries, nor will it set after the ordinary method 
adopted, such as tapping the Vine-rods, eto. 
Some have recommended syringing, others 
drawing the hand down over the bunches when 
in bloom ; others use a camel’s-hair brush, and 
all are more or less successful; but I will detail 
the plan I adopted some years ago, when I had 
charge of a vinery, in which were two Vines of 
this particular kind, and by this means alone a 
good set and well-berried bunches were always 
produced. A sunny day was chosen, and about 
midday, when the flowers were fully open, a 
bunch was taken from a Black Hamburgh or 
Alicante Vine growing in the same house, and 
carefully drawn down over every part of the 
bunches of Alnwick Seedling. The operation 
was done twice, with the interval of a few days, 
so as to catch any later expanding flowers. 
There is no lack of pollen wherewith to 
effect fertilisation in this Grape ; it is quite 
as plentiful as in any other kind; and 
when I was required to fertilise it, curi¬ 
osity prompted the thought, why should not 
this kind set like others did ? and a desire to 
know led me to investigate closely with a view 
to finding out, and I found out to my satisfac¬ 
tion, whilst the correctness of the conclusions I 
drew is proved from the fact that they are 
given as the cause of not setting in the best book 
on Grape-growing extant. Upon close observa¬ 
tion it will be seen that when the cap whioh 
covers the Grape-flower expands and flies off, the 
anthers stand erect, holding the pollen above 
the stigma upon which it has to be shed, and 
when the Vine is shaken the pollen in falling 
effects fertilisation by falling upon the stigma. 
This is what happens with every Vine that I 
observed, excepting Alnwick Seedling, and with 
this kind it cannot happen, as, whether from 
weakness or not I cannot say, but when the 
flower expands the anthers do not stand erect; 
the filament or stalk which supports the pollen- 
producing anther, has the peculiarity of coiling 
up spirally when the flower opens, and the 
anthers are below instead of above the stigma. 
Consequently, shaking may disperse the poller, 
but it does not fall where it is required, and 
the berries are not set. There is plenty of it 
for the purpose, but it must be distributed by 
other means than those which usually avail. 
By chance a berry may get set and swell away 
in the manner mentioned by the querist, but no 
amount of air will properly effect a good set.— 
A. H. 

1411.—Figs In pots.—The Figs will be better out 
of-doon now, if they ere nob fruiting. Do not out them 
beck, bub stand the pots in e warm, sunny corner to get 
the wood well ripened.—E. H. 

Making: Black Currant wine.—A 
quarter of a peck of fruit to 1 gallon of cold 
water. Squeeze the fruit with the hands well 
before putting in the water. Let this stand, 
and Btir well every day for a fortnight. Strain 
well through a cloth, and add 2 lb. of loaf sugar 
to a gallon of liquor; then add a little more 
sugar for it to feed upon; put into stone bottles or 
a cask. Be careful to quite fill them so that the 
fermentation runs over; when that has quite 
ceased bung down lightly for a few days, and 
then tightly. The extra sugar mentioned must 
be added in accordance with the acidity of the 
fruit, which often varies.—M. A. B. 

lsis. — Begonia - tubers deteriorating. — 
Doubtless there comes s time when Begonia tuben 
wear out; but when a tuber gets large and throws up 
several shoots, some of these may be detached with room 
In the spring, when about an inch or two long, and started 
as Independent plants.—E. H. 
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A FINE LILY (LIL1UM BROWNI). 

L. Browni is a remarkably beautiful and 
striking Lily, belonging, as may be seen by the 
accompanying woodcut, to the tube-flowered 
section, forming the Eulirion group of Mr. 
Baker. The habit, foliage, and general charac¬ 
teristics are so well shown that nothing further 
need be said on these matters, except that a 



Lilium tiro* m. 


glance at the illustration will show that the 
flowers are by no means solitary, though they 
have been described os such. The flowers, 
which are large and massive in texture, are ivory 
white within, but heavily tinged with chocolate 
on the exterior, especially if they are in a posi¬ 
tion fully exposed to the sun, as where heavily 
shaded the marking is less pronounced. The bulbs 
of this are very distinct from those of any other 
Lily, being narrow at the base, widening 
towards the centre, with a peculiarly flattened 
top, the entire bulb being tinged with reddish 
brown. Its flowers have an agreeable perfume, 
which is not so powerful as in many other Lilies. 
The foliage is very dark-green, while the stem, 
especially towards the base, and the leaf stalks 
are tinged with purple. When the blossoms are 
fully expanded, the dark-brownish anthers stand 
out very conspicuously against the ivory-white 
petals. L. Browni is, especially when dormant, 
very impatient of an excess of moisture, as the 
scales of the bulb are liable to decay just at their 
base ; and sometimes the bulb, which, at a casual 
glance, appears to be sound enough, will fall to 
pieces on being handled. Though by no means 
a rare Lily, it must be regarded among the more 
uncommon kinds, as, like L. Leichtlini, Han- 
soni, neilgherrense, and others it always com¬ 
mands a good price. It is thought to have been 
named in honour of Mr. F. E. Brown, a nursery- 
inan of Slough, near Windsor, in whose catalogue 
it was published about fifty years ago, so that it 
is not new. The only Lily with which L. Browni 
can be confounded is L. odorum, known also as 
L. japonicum, and in auction catalogues during 
the winter frequently called L. japonicum Col- 
chesteri. Though a good deal of confusion has 
existed between the two, the points of difference 
are so well marked that there is really no excuse 
for it, as, commencing with the bulbs, those 
of L. odorum are whitish, and in shape more 
like those of the longiflorum section, that is 
broader at the base than in L. Browni, while 
the centre is somewhat raised. In all stages 
the stems of this are .green, the leaves much 
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broader and thinner in texture, while they are 
throughout of a dull pale-green, very different 
from those of L. Browni. The flowers, too, are 
somewhat shorter and rather more widely ex¬ 
panded at the mouth, while the exterior is much 
less deeply tinged than in L. Browni. This Lily 
is said to have been introduced early in the 
present century, but was soon lost to cultiva¬ 
tion, and it is only within the last few years 
that the constant importations from Japan have 
made it comparatively common. It is, how¬ 
ever, not a good traveller, the bulbs being liable 
to decay just at the baee, as mentioned in the 
case of L. Browni. On this account freshly 
imported bulbs need to be closely examined 
before purchasing them. It is somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to understand the specific name of odorum 
being applied to this Lily, as so many other 
members of the genus are quite as fragrant. 
The above two Lilies may be easily grown in 
pots. H. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

OPEN-AIR MUSH ROOM-BEDS. 
Ridge-shaped beds, if properly formed and 
attended to, will produce heavy and continuous 
crops of Mushrooms, and are frequently found 
far more profitable than those located in pre¬ 
sumably more favourable positions. It is 
almost useless, however, to make the attempt 
in any position much exposed to cold, drying 
winds, or where mice and moles have free 
access to the beds. The latter are especially 
troublesome outside garden walls, fend their 
runs are generally taken possession of by field 
mice directly there are any Mushrooms to be 
eaten. The sooner one or more of these beds is 
made the better. For flat beds little else but 
horse-droppings is generally used, but this 
would not answer for ridge-shaped beds, and 
very much more short stained straw must be 
retained when the manure is collected and pre¬ 
pared. Fully one half of the heap should con¬ 
sist of this stained straw, or otherwise the beds 
will not hold together or do well in other re¬ 
spects. Pains should be taken in preparing the 
material, frequent turnings inside out being 
necessary to get rid of rank heat and obnoxious 
oses, and if the manure is found to be at all 
ry at any time gently moisten it through a 
rosed pot, moisture being needed to promote the 
requisite steady fermentation and decay. Ridge¬ 
shaped beds are apt to heat more strongly than 
do those flatly formed, hence the greater need 
of preparation of the materials. 

The manure when squeezed in the hand 
ought to bind together somewhat, but if 
moisture runs out of it, then it is far too wet, 
and another spell of fermentation in a conical 
heap must be allowed. A bed may be of any 
length, but should be slightly under 3 feet in 
width at the base, and the same in height, the 
width of the top of the ridge being about 6 
inches. The material ought to be put together 
in layers, being well shaken out and mixed as 
the work goes on, and rammed as firmly together 
as possible ; the sides and ends to be neatly 
combed down, and the trial stakes inserted. 
The beds ought not to be covered in any way, 
unless the heat fails to rise in 
three or four days. Should 
they become very hot, the trial 
stakes becoming too hot to hold 
in the hand, then ought deep 
holes to be made with iron rodH 
down through the centre, thea*> 
not being closed till all danger 
of over heating is past. When 
tho heat has declined to about 
80 degs., or when the trial 
stakes can be comfortably borne 
in the palm of the hand, the 
time has arrived for spawning. 

Rather large lumps of spawn 
ought to be used, a brick being 
only broken up into eight pieces 
Insert these into shallow holes 
formed about 8 inches apart all 
over the bed with the exception 
of the flat top. The spawn will 
naturally travel upwards, and 
it is wasteful to insert lumps very near to the 
top. Do not case over with soil too quickly, or 
till it is seen there is no danger of destroying 
the spawn by over-heating. Prevent a great 


1 drop in the temperature by covering the beds 
(see illustration) with 6 inches or more of strawy 
litter. __ I. 

1405.— Insects in a Mushroom-bed — 

The insects are probably woodlice,and may either 
be trapped by placing flower-pots containing a 
slice or two of cooked Potato or Carrot, covered 
with a little dry Moss or hay on the surface of 
them. Lay the pots on their sides, and examine 
them daily. The insects will also secrete them¬ 
selves between the wall and the bed, when the 
beds are made against a wall, and in this posi¬ 
tion they can be dealt with by pouring boiling 
water over them. A toad or two will be found 
very useful in a Mushroom-house ; but perhaps 
the best way of keeping down insects is to have 
a thorough clear out once a year at least, and 
thoroughly whitewash and cleanse the place. 
This should be done when the hot summer 
weather comes in, and Mushroom-growing can no 
longer be carried on indoors with profit. —E. H. 

1410.— Saving Tomato-seed. — Select 
some of the best-formed fruits, of mediumsize, and 
on the most fruitful plants, mark them, and let 
them hang on the plants until quite ripe. Then 
gather and place them on a sunny shelf until 
they become just soft, but do not let them stay 
too long, or the seed will grow in the fruit. 
Then cut them open, scrape out all the seed 
containing pulp, and wash the latter away in a 
fine hair-sieve under a water-tap. When clean 
lay the seeds out on paper in a ary, warm place, 
and when dry, store away until required.— 
B. C. R. 

1403.— Seakale-Beet.— The leaves may be cooked 
like Spinach, and the Blalks as Seakale. In a general way, 
it is not much cared for.—E. H. 

isos — Peas for an exposed garden — Plant 
American Wonder for earliest crop, and follow on with 
Walker’s Perfection, Sutton’s Al, and Omega. Sow 
Walker’s Perpetual at the same time as the American 
Wonder. Sutton's Al is a grand Pea, bearing large, green, 
full pods.—E. H. 

Growing Carrots in gardens —I have 
found the following plan thoroughly effectual in 
preventing what is called “ worm ” in Carrots. 
In the autumn, about November, take 1 pint of 
paraffin-oil in about 8 gallons of water, and put 
on the bed where the Carrots are intended to be 
grown. This mixture must be put on with a 
rosed watering-pot and well stirred all the time 
it is being poured on. Repeat this dose—in 
larger or smaller quantity, according to the size 
of the ground—about a fortnight before digging 
the plot. My experience is that then the crop 
grows well, and is entirely free from worms. 
This year I have not seen on any Carrots drawn 
for use a single mark indicating the presence of 
grubs. It has been successfully tried for many 
years.—N itii Scott. 

A good early Potato.— This year I tried 
for the first time a new Potato known as Sharpe’s 
Victor, which, however, I had previously had 
good accounts of from several quarters. Owing 
to the late and cold spring, and the heavy, damp, 
and cold soil that obtains hereabouts, I did not 
plant any Potatoes until near the middle of 
April, nor the main crop until the third week in 
that month. However, I was able to begin 
digging the second week in J uly, and now (the 
first week in August) the haulm of Victor is laid 
and yellow, and the tubers full grown and all 


but ripe. It is a flattish, oval Potato, almost 
kidney-shaped, with yellowish-white flesh. The 
quality is excellent, the tubers cooking firm and 
veryfl«ury.-B. : fj! 1 ^ r? , |from 
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Mush room-bed in the open air, protected with straw, bo. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

CARNATIONS AS POT-FLOWERS FOR 
ROOMS. 

Perhaps no flower, except the Rose, is so uni¬ 
versally admired as the Carnation, with its 
exquisite colouring and its aromatic, dainty per¬ 
fume, and every year seems to add to its popu¬ 
larity. It is not, however, generally known 
that it can be grown very easily without a 
flower-border in pots or boxes, and in this way 
it is most suitable as a window plant. The time 
of year has now arrived at which a start should 
be made, if Carnations are to be grown for next 
season, cuttings being the most suitable for pot 
culture, and these should now be put in. Drain 
an old well-scrubbed and dry 5-inch pot, with 
four or five bits of crock well arranged (not 
thrown in headlong), and cover this with apiece 
of dry Moss, free from insects, and sprinkle the 
Moss with about a teaspoonful of soot to exclude 
insects. Nearly fill the pot with light soil, 
about half sand and the rest spent soil from the 
potting-bench, well mixed. Either slips can be 
used or cuttings of the Carnations can be 
made, according to the length of the shoot, 
the lower leaves being carefully removed with 
the scissors, and the slips or cuttings firmly 
inserted round the edge of the pot. Water 
the cuttings, and sink the pot to the rim in 
a box about 8 inches deep, filling the inter¬ 
stices with fine ashes, and set the box in 
rather a shady place out-of-doors, on the leads 
will do, or outside a north window, if a garden 
is not available. The box can be brought into 
an empty room (without a fire) during snow or 
Bevere frost, otherwise it is better out-of-doors, 
being givenamoresunny situation when the young 
plants begin to grow. Water must be regularly 
supplied, but not too often, a thorough soaking 
being given, but only when the dry surface oi 
the soil shows that it is needed. Early in March 
each young plant should be placed in a separate 
pot, carefully drained as before, but the soil 
must be rich as well as light Leaf-mould and 
turfy loam, with a little soot and sand, is excel¬ 
lent ; or a little fine soil from an old hot-bed 
may used, with less leaf-mould. (Those who 
have not the proper materials for special com 
posts should have them made up at a trust¬ 
worthy nurseryman’s, for all good gardeners 
collect various valuable soils, and little can be 
done without them.) In any case, the compost 
must be carefully looked over for worms and 
insects (as wireworm is specially destructive to 
Carnations), and the young plants, when firmly 
potted, should be returned to the box of ashes anti 
well watered. The sunniest corner will now suit 
them, unless the weather be very hot, when they 
may be removed to a slight shade. But before 
long they will begin to throw up their flower 
stalks, each of which should bear a number of 
fine blossoms, and directly the buds begin to 
open they can be removed, after washing the 
pots, to the window in which they are to flower. 
After blossoming cuttings can be removed for 
the following year’s plants, and the old plants 
should bo given a shift into larger pots, with the 
same light, rich soil, and placed out-of-doors 
again, when they will often form fine specimens. 
The best blooms, however, are to be had from 
one-year-old plants. It is, therefore, best to 
propagate Carnations every year. J. L. R. 


THE TUBEROSE - SCENTED TOBACCO 
FOR DARK CORNERS OF A ROOM. 
Thts lovely plant has scarcely been appreciated 
as it ought to be, because of its sad habit of 
drooping as though in want of water, when 
grown in a sunny conservatory. But if taken 
out of the groenhouse overnight—when its star- 
like blossoms are fully open, and emitting a 
delicious fragrance—and placed in a dark corner 
of the drawing-room or hall, the flowers do not 
close at all, and continue to give out perfume 
throughout the next day. It is therefore a 
wonderfully good plant for dark corners. 
Few flowers can exceed the beauty of its sprays 
when well grown, and it is possible to arrange an 
almost continuous succession of plants for the 
whole year, so that the drawing-room should 
never be without it. Plants grown in borders 
can be potted up in the autumn, and these will 
continue to bloom all the winter. If cut back 
when they become too tall, and placed in a warm 
greenhouse, they throw-out fresh flowering- 
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sprays, and are soon again in condition. By 
means of having several plants it is easy to cut 
back one or two at a time, while the others take 
their turn in the room ; but these again must be 
changed every few days as the foliage and 
health of the plant would suffer if kept too long 
in the dark. Rich, light soil, good drainage, 
and a regular supply of water are essential to 
success. If green - fly attacks the plant 
sponge it carefully with soap and water, 
and syringe it daily until thoroughly clean. 
Seedlings sown in slight heat in February 
will take the place of the old plants in July, but 
these can then be repotted and cut back, when 
they will again start into vigorous growth. A 
warm, moist atmosphere suits them during this 
time of starting afresh, but the plants will con¬ 
tinue to bloom without heat when once started. 
Soot-water, or other liquid-manure, should be 
supplied to a Tobacco in bloom once a week in 
a thin, liquid state. The best soil for potting 
these plants in is a mixture of leaf-mould, soot, 
turfy-loam, and a little sand, in which they 
grow vigorously. The new variety, Nicotians 
affinis grandiflora, is extremely handsome, the 
creamy-white stars being decidedly larger than 
those of the older kind, and no drawing-room 
should lack this easily-grown and lovely plant. 

J. L. R. 


THE INDIAN OR ROCK STRAWBERRY 
(FRAGARIA INDICA) AS A WINDOW 
PLANT. 

This little Strawberry is an interesting trail¬ 
ing plant, very suitable for growing in small 
wire-baskets in windows. It bears an abundance 
of red berries, which, however, possess no flavour 
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to warrant them being grown for eating. They 
are, nevertheless, very pretty in summer, suc¬ 
ceeding the small yellow flowers, which are pro¬ 
duced in abundance. The plant may be easily 
increased by the runners, which are plentifully 
produced. It will grow in any good soil. B. 


1361. — Sweet - scented Tobacco- 
plant. —Your plant is undoubtedly suffering 
from want of air, and this renders it too weak to 
expand its blossoms. You should remember 
that this is almost a hardy plant, and one that 
will not stand coddling. I should advise you 
to remove the plant to a sunny spot in the open 
air, plunging tne pot in ashes or Cocoa-nut fibre, 
and keeping the soil regularly supplied with 
water, with which should be alternated some 
weak liquid-manure, &c. If kept indoors it 
should be stood closo to a very light window, 
which at this season of the year ought to remain 
open all day long.—B. C. R. 


1353. — How to arrange cut flowers for 
exhibition. —Follow the schedule. They are generally 
arranged in bunches separately, and the bunches should 
be of considerable size, arranged as tastefully as possible, 
and not too much crowded. Faded or dirty flowers must 
not be included, as brightness and freshness will have 
great weight with the judges.—E. H. 

1232.— Prltlllarla from seeds. — I have raised 
plants from seeds of the Fritillaria by sowing them as 
soon as ripe in pots filled with loam and leaf-mould ; three 

f arts of loam to one of leaf-mould with a little sand added. 

plaoed the pots on a shelf in a span-roofed pit, and gave 
water whenever the soil became dry; but it was never 
allowed to be very dry before watering. It was some 
months before the plants appeared.—J. D. E. 


Garden and Plant Photographs, 

We beg to announce another photographic com* 
petition, when prizes to the amount of over 
Fifty Guineas will be awarded. 

For full particulars see next number of Gar¬ 
dening, August 29th. 

RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers art inserted in 
Gardbntno free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidanoe. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the. paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardbntno, !t7, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
ion. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications 

Answers ( which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the. number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
obsei'vations permit, thr correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
wry useful, and thbse who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardenumi 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

1465.— Grapes in Eastern Canada —Would it 
be possible to grow Grapes out-of-doors in Eastern Canada ? 

G. M. 

1460.— Mountain Ash.—Does this tree do better in 
shade, and would being planted near a manure heap cause 
the leaves to turn brown in July ?—W. P 

1467.—Aspect for a Rose garden.— What is the 
best aspect for a Rose-garden, and how should it be pre¬ 
pared?—M bs O. T., Co. Meath, Ireland. 

1403.— Todea superba in a sitting room.— 
Will emueone kindly say if a Todea superoa would do well 
in a sitting-room under a bell-glass?—A. M. C. 

1409.— A Vallota not flowering.-IIow can I get 
a Vallota to flower? It is a strong potof bulbs and leaves ; 
but as yet shows no Bigns of flowering.—A. D. 

1470 — Fuchsia-buds falling off.—What is the 
cause of the flower-buds of Fuchsias dropping off before 
they open? They have plenty of light and air.—A 
Lkaknbr. 

1471. —Forcing Parsley and Mint.— Can I force 
Parsley and Mint to have it in early spring, and, if so, 
when should I put 6eed in ? I have cold frames at my 
disposal ?—Parslby. 

1472. — Crlnum Moorei.— Can Crinum Moorei be 
grown and bloomed well without the aid of a greenhouse' 
1 have a cold frame. How should I treat the plants 

generally ?—W. Adams. 

1473. -Ohrysanthemums in pots.— Will some 

one kindly tell me how to prevent the lower leaves of 
Chrysinthemums dying off after they have been potted 
a little time ?-E. S. J. 


1474 —Seedling Carnations.— Last year I had a 
bed of double Carnations (seedlings), dark and light-red. 
This season I And several have come single. Can thie be 
prevented, and how ?—M. E. W. 


1475. —Sulphate of copper for Potatoes.— 
Will someone kindly tell me how sulphate of oopper is 
applied to Potato-plants affeoted with disease, and where 
can it be obtained ?—Prnzancb. 

1476. —Chrysanthemum John Salter. — Will 
someone kindly tell me if the Chrysanthemum John Salter, 
whioh flowers early, oould be made to blossom late by con¬ 
tinually nipping the early buds off ?—J. M. 

1477. —Best-flavoured Tomato.— Will someone 
kindly Inform me whioh is considered to be the highest— 
i. e , best-flavoured Tomato? Is it Perfection, or what is 
the name thereof ?—Thomas Hitchinos. 

1478 — Peach culture.—1 , Whether artificial heat 
is essential ? 2, Whether Peach culture is likely to suc¬ 
ceed under a good gardener, though without experience 
in this speoial line?— R. Hoqarth Clay. 

1479. — Growing Mushrooms with Moss- 
litter.— Would someone kindly give me his experience 
In growing Mushrooms with the German Moss-litter after 
being used in the stable ?— Anxious Osr. 


1480. — Propagating a Gaillardia.— I have a very 
fine Gaillardia growing in the open (warm) border. Can i 
propagate young plants from cuttings, and will the old 
plant be of any use next season ?—J. B. 

1481. — Nettles in a garden.— M v garden is infested 
with Nettles. How can 1 get rid of them ? I have had it 
weeded by hand lost year until I oould not see any Nettles, 
and yet they are now thicker than ever.— Parslby. 


1482. — Cutting down “Geraniums" and 
Fuchsias in a window. —Will someone please to 

state when Is the best time for outting down “Geraniums” 
and Fuchsias that are grown in a cottage window?—A 
Lbarxrr. 

1483. —Water-rats and Peas.—I have several 
rows of well-oorned Ne Plus Ultra Peas; but I am unable to 
gather any owing to the ravages of water-rats. Will Bome- 
one kindly suggest a remedy other than traps or poison ? 
—On as. Hall. 

1484. — White flowers — hardy and green¬ 
house.— Will someone kindly give me a list of hardy and 
greenhouse plants that bear white flowers, both for outdoor 
and conservatory cultivation for the whole year in succes¬ 
sion ? I require a constant supply of white flowers for 
deoorative purposes.—L. G. Hi- 
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i486.—Mushrooms In a field.— Will someone 
kindly toil me if I am likely to get a orop of Mushrooms 
by putting spawn In a Grass-field ? Also, how ft should be 
done, and the best time of the year for the work?— 
P. N. G. 

1486. — Usee of Almond fruits. —I have an Almond- 
tree oovered with fruit. Will anyone kindly give me 
advioe as the use to be made of these green Almonds, and 
will they make preserve, or oan they be dried?— E. R 
Cabby Maliks. 

1487. —Drying Borage and cutting Globe 
Artichokes.— Will someone kindly tell me the right 
time to pull up Borage to dry it? Also the right time to 
out Globe Artichokes ? Mine are now about the size of an 
egg.—P ostman. 

1488. — Cucumbers in a greenhouse without 
fire-heat.— My plants of these grow rapidly, and pro¬ 
duce a very large quantity of bloom, but little fruit. Will 
someone kindly give me information as to their manage¬ 
ment to get more fruit ?—8. P. W. 

1489. —Gloire de Dijon Rose.— I have this Rose 
planted against an east wall. It is one mass of long, 
sioklv branches, which do not bear any blossoms. What 
should be done to get rid of the weak branches, as the 
more it is pruned the more it goes to wood ?— Rosa. 

1490. —Dividing Seakale.— Would someone kindly 
tell me if 1 oan divide my plantation of Seakale (three- 
year-old plants) this autumn (my object is to increase my 
stock), and, if bo, could I foroe the same, so as it oould be 
ready, sgy, by the end of the year?— Woodlands. 

1491. —Moving a large Weeping Ash.— Can I 
venture to move a flue Weeping Ash with eome probability 
of suooess? The tree has a stem of about 9 inches 
diameter, and covers an area of about 20 feet aoroes. Can 
any operations be now done to assist moving later on ?— 
Laksdownb. 

149!,—Worms in a lawn.—I have taken eome 
trouble with my lawn this year, but worms are continually 
raising small mounds, and these, when the lawn is rolled 
previous to being mowed, are turned into bare patches of 
earth. Will someone kindly inform me bow to get rid of 
the worms ?—E. R. 

1493. —Oellne Forestler Rose covered with 
dead wood.—I have a plant of this Rose set out against 
a south wall. It is oovered with dead wood (moetly this 
year's shoots), and does not flower well. Should the dead 
shoots be cut off? If so, when, and what other treatment 
should it get ?— Rosa. 

1494. — Oatalpa not flowering.— I have had a 
Cat&l pa-tree for some year a It has grown nicely, and ie 
very healthy, only it has never flowered. Are there two 
species? If it will never flower I shall not keep it. Will 
it live if moved in the autumn, or can anything be done to 
make it flower ?—E. S. A. 


1495. — Culture of Cauliflowers and Broccoli. 
—I should be much obliged If someone would give me some 
general bints on the cultivation of these plants ? What 
would be the best method of having them early, and what 
protection do they require in winter? What are the beet 
early kinds?— Mbs. G. T., Ce. Meath, Ireland. 

1496. —Taking up Ashleaf Kidney Potatoes. 
Will someone kindly inform me when Ashleaf Kidney 
Potatoes should be taken up, and whether it will injure 
them to be left In the ground after the haulm ie withered ? 
Alto how long will they keep good, and what is the beet 
way of keeping them ? Are they not a very early kind of 
Potato ?—Hikondbllb. 

1497. — Repotting a Wax-plant (Hoya ear¬ 
nout).— Will someone kindly inform me wnen is the best 
time to repot a Wax-plant? The plant hae between thirty 
and forty blooms oo it now, and it is in a 10-inch pot, 
and the roots are all round the top of the pot. What 
tort of soil should I use for the potting, and bow can 1 
Strike cuttings of it, and when ?—W. H. 

1498. —Gloire de Dijon Rose in a greenhouse, 
Ac.— I have a lean-to greenhouse, 10 feet by 7 feet. Gan I 
grow a Gloire de Dijon Rose planted out along with Pelar¬ 
goniums in suoh a greenhouse with suooess ? Or would it be 
bettor to have pot Roeee 7 If eo, will someone kindly name 
a few good ones ? And what is the best plan to gee rid of 
green fly on Roeee?—A Nkw Bbginnkr. 

1499. —Watering Zonal Pelargonium cut¬ 
tings. —Will someone kindly advise me as to the watering 
of Zonal Pelargoniums in a large, airy greenhouse, from 
whioh the froet ie kept out ? I put them in in sand and soil 
mixed, or sometimes in sand alone, in thumb pota, and as 
they eo often die off in winter, I think it is due to over or 
under watering.—N. W. 

1600.— Showy annuals or perennials.— Will 
someone kindly tell me the names of eight distinct (not 
oommon) and showy annuals or perennials suitable for 
small beds? I want those that can be raised from seed 
•own now or in spring, and whioh will flower continuously 
next season till the frost comes? Looality, Go. Galway. 
Soil rich and heavy.—N ovice. 

1&0L— Watering an Oleander.— I have been told 
by a working gardener that an Oleander, just coming into 
bloom in a conservatory, should have the pot in whioh it ie 
planted (a very large one) kept standing In water. Ie this 
the oaee? I water it abundantly every day; but there is 
not any saucer under the pot. Would diluted house 
sewage be good for It, or any other liquid-manure?— 
Hirokdillb. 

1602. —Araucaria excelsa. — Would someone 
kindly give me cultural directions for this Araucaria, 
especially mentioning if it does better in shade, or with 
full exposure to the sun ? What would cause the lower 
branches to fall off. The plante in question are grown In 
the dwelling-house, where there are fires on cold or damp 
days, and are sunk in ornamental flower-vases, with Cocoa* 
nut-fibre round the pots.—W. P. 

1603. —Heating a greenhouse.— I am going to 
erect a three-quarter span-roofed greenhouse, 16 feet long 
0 feet wide. Will a No. 1 Loughborough boiler, with two 
rows of 4-inch pipe (the whole length of the house, with 
the boiler built into the east end of the house, and all 
oovered io from the weather) keep out the froet in winter 
from Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, ho. ? If any better style of 
boiler Is known pleaas name it ? I want sufficient beat 
to keep out the froet at as small expense as possible.— 
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1604.— Treatment ora White Passion-flower. 
—I have a White Passion-flower in a greenhouse, with a tem¬ 
perature varying from 45 degs. to 75 degs. It has flowered 
well, bnt the leaves at the base of the shoots are all turn- 
log yellow and falling off. It has been watered regularly. 
Will someone kindly tell me the cause of the leaves falling 
off, and how I should treat it during the winter ?—Passion¬ 
flower. 

1505. — Shrubs for a windy border.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me what ehrube would do In a border 
exposed to the full foroe of south-westerly gales from the 
Irish Sea ( 8 outhport)—flowering ones for preference ? I 
have seen Gorse doing very well on the sand hills in the 
neighbourhood ; bub Aucubas and Euonymuees are soon 
rendered unpresentable. Are there any varieties of Gores 
that would look well in a border ?—W. P. 

1506. — Gloire do Dijon Rose not blooming.—A 
Gloire de Dijon Rose olimbing on my house—now about 
16 feet high from the ground—has quite given up blooming, 
although It is quite healthy, and flowered freely up to two 
years ago. Last year it only had about six blossoms on. and 
this year none. It has never been manured or pruned for 
quite three years. Will someone please to tell me what 
to do to induce it to flower next year ?—K. M. L. 

1507. — Forcing Rhubarb in pots, Ac.— Will 
someone kindly Inform me how to foroe Rhubarb in pots 
for the early spring? I have a warm Mush room-house. 
When should the Rhubarb be taken up, what heat does it 
require, and what kind of roots should be chosen ? Gan 
Seakale be grown in the same way ? I like the Kale short 
and thick, and I generally find it thin and taetelese. 
Where does the mistake in its culture lie ?—Mater. 

150S.— Treatment of Aram Lilies (Rloh- 
ardlas).— I should be much obliged for information as 
to the treatment of these plants, now standing in pots on 
a warm border in a garden in Kent, having evidently been 
put out to ripen after flowering ? When should they be 
potted and brought under shelter ? Would they do well 
in a conservatory, or do they require much heat in winter? 
Would good garden mould suit them?—H irondrllb. 

1509. — Treatment of a Myrtle.—I have a Myrtle 
against the house, whioh was very much cub with the last 
severe winter frosts. Although ib is now partly In leaf, 
the leaves seem inclined to wither, and it looks unhealthy. 
Would it be oonreot to out out all the decayed parts, and 
also cut it down a little ? It is 12 feet or 14 feet high. 
When ought the pruning to be done ? It has never had 

rotection, and has hitherto been a very handsome, 

ourishing shrub.—A. D. 

1510. —Unhealthy Red Currant-bushes. — I 
have recently oome into a new house, and the Red Curant- 
bushes in the garden are in a moet miserable condition. 
Some are oovered with green-fly, and on others whole 
branohes are withering up and dying, after having borne 
a poor crop of fruit. I have given them liquid-manure, 
what more ought to be done? 1 think their pruning hae 
been neglected, but still that ought nob to kill them, ought 
h?—M bs. Mackenzie, Jpsirich . 

1511. —Wild Garlic.— One of my shrubberies is in¬ 
fested with this plant plague. 1 found it when I came 
where I live now, In Dorset, and have tried many plans 
unsuccessfully for getting rid of it. Is there any plant of 
still more vigorous growth whtoh will stifle it, or can any¬ 
one kindly help me to get rid of it? I had one man at 
work on it for eix weeks one year, and burnt a waggon-IoAd 
of bulbs; next year io was as bad as ever. I have poisoned lb, 
and killed half my shrubs. It seems to like the poison!—W. 

1512 . —Cutting back a Marechal Nlel Rose. 
—I have a Marshal Niel Rose in a small greenhouse, not 
artificially heated. It is about four years old, and seems 
very strong. I have had from 300 or 400 blooms off it each 
spring, ana between times it has not borne anv. This 
spring it bloomed not aulte so freely as usual, but has 
gone flowering on ever since—till now from May—and has 
about 20 oi 30 flowers on it at a time. Shall I out off the 
buds to stop it blooming, as I am afraid of its exhausting 
Iteelf ?—K. M. L. 

lull— Pruning old Roee-bushes.—I have some 
very old bushes of York and Lancaster and Moee Roeee, 
whioh, although they have flowered well this year, have 
verv poor blossoms, and the leaves Instead of being green 
and healthy, are yellow and brittle, as well as there being 
very few of them on a bush. I should be glad to know 
how and when to prune them to induoe fresh shoots? 
There Is no dead wood in them, but it is all very old. 
Should I out them down to the ground, or only take off a 
little of the old wood?—K. M. L. 

1514. —Carnations not flowering.—I have thirty 
Garnatlon-plants grown from outtings inserted last autumn 
In a cold frame, and planted out in the beginning of May 
last. 1 find there are only eome dozen of the plante going 
to flower. I would like to know the oause ? The plante 
are perfectly healthy, the ones that are not showing flower- 
buds are from 18 inohes to 36 inches high, and are throw¬ 
ing out side-shoot or “grass" from every joint all the way 
up to the top of the plant. Ie it any use keeping theee 
plants or taking cuttings from them ? A friend of mine in 
another part of the town had a plant that threw out 
“ gram" at every joint the same as mihe, and kept it for 
three years and it never flowered.—J. I. D. 

1515. —Pansies dying.— I shall be much obliged if 
anyone oan tell me the cause of my border Pansies dying 
off? They are remarkably healthy plants in full bloom ; 
but one by one they wither and die. First one branoh 
withers, then another, and lastly the whole plant dies. 
All are oovered with flowere and buds. Then the next 
plant is attacked in a similar way, and so on till now a 
whole border has gone off, and others more remote are 
being attacked. At first I thought it might be drought, 
and watered them well, but without effeot, and of late 
we have had incessant rain. No other plants in the border 
have died. On pulling up a dead Pansv plant I find the 
root just as if It had been peeled round; but I cannot find 
any insect.—L. 8 . M. 

1516 — Treatment of Vines, Ac.—I have lately 
come to a house, attached to which there lea vinery con¬ 
taining three Black Hamburgh Vines, covered with 
Grapes, which are colouring beautifully. Some of the 
leaves look scorched and withered. The former owner 
■aid the Vines should be watered twice a week with house 
■ewage ae liquid manure. A gardener has told me this was 
muoh too often, and the probable oause of the leaves 
withering. Which Informant was right? and if house 


sewage should be given, how much dear water should be 
mixed with it? Also, what should the temperature be* 
and when It would be likelv that Area should be com¬ 
menced In the vinery ? Also* could Violets or Strawberries 
be grown in the Vine-borders? I know very little about 
Vines, and shall be very grateful for any practical Infor¬ 
mation respecting them?— Hirondklle. 

1517.— Mulberry-trees falling. — I have two 
rather fine MulberTj-treesinmy garden at Kensington—not 
by any means old trees, the trunks at the base being only 
8 } inches and 9} inches round respectively. Yet there is 
a good deal of dead wood each year, and this 5 ear the 
matter seems becoming serious, for some of the large 
under branohee are dying, with the green leaves of this 
year withering on them. Will someone kindly tell me 
the reason, and suggest a preventive ? Also, thongh both 
trees bloom profusely, each year the ground is covered 
with what I suppose must be unset blossoms, and again 
generally just when the Mulberries are turning red the 
greater number of them fall off without ripening. It is 
true, in epite of this, every now and then I have a fine 
orop of moderately-sized berriee ; but never on both trees 
atatime. It is always either one or the other. Yet the 
blooms are ae full on one ae the other in the spriDg. I 
think we are on a kind of mixed clay soil here, with an 
under soil of sand a good many feet down. The trees are 
quite dose to the wall of mv two-storied cottage in a 
rather dosed in baok garden ; but the general situation ie 
very open, as we have the long stretch of the garden and 
Hyde-park direotly in front of the house. I have mulched 
the ground round the roots well with road-sweeping 
man ure more than once.— Silkworm. 


| To the foUomng queries brief editorial replies 
.ere given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

1518. —Small Potatoes on haulm ( Solatium ).— 
Such cases are very common. A Potato, so botanists 
teach us, is a dilated subterranean bud. Sometimes theee 
dilated buds grow above ground instead of beneath, henee 
email Potatoes (dilated buds) on the haulm.—W. G. S. 

1519. —Odontoglossum grande^/. IF.).—I should 
think this plant would suit you, and a lob of other corre¬ 
spondents as well. It produces majestlo flowers, and it 
lasts long in bloom. It will grow well In a pot, and will 
stand a moderate amount of rough usage.— M. B. 

1620 . -Treatment of Orchids (Odonto).— 1 The 
plants you name will do well enough ; but Odontogloesum 
grande should be wintered a little warmer than the rest. 
Onoidium maoranthum should be shaded from the dlreot 
rays of the sun, and then all will be well. If there are any 
other questions aek them and I will answer.—M. B. 

1521. —Books on botanioal subjects (C. C.).—It 
is difficult without knowing the extent of a yoqpg gar¬ 
dener’s studies to know what to recommend ; but, under 
the circumstances, I should advise “ The Elements of 
Botany for Families and Schools," prioe 2s. 6 d., published 
by Longman & Go., Paternoster-row, London.—J. J. 

1522. —Orchid calendars (B. J. J/.).—I do no 6 
believe In writing calendars for Orchid cultivation, and 
not mnoh in them for anything else. Tbere is usually too 
muoh twaddle in them for me, and I cast them on one 
side, ae almost every one else will who gets a little practice. 
Thev are all very well for new beginners only.—M. B. 

1523. —Oypripedium Parlshl (J. Silver). — I 
must apologise for not replying sooner. Your plant ie 
certainly floweriug verv freely, and I should certainly 
exhibit it at the local show, and after the show, if you 
could spare a spike, it would be gratefully accepted. I 
feel I can aek you, because I used to live in your town 
some years ago, when Mr. Ghrietie had a nursery there.— 
M. B. 

1524. —Apple-trees as a screen ( S . A. A.).— 
Apple-trees trained as espaliers would form a good screen 
in summer; in winter, of oourse, they would be bare. 
Oox’s Pomona Is an excellent sort for espaliers. Plant the 
trees 4 feet apart, and train the shoots upwards, not 
horizontally. They will then soon cover the trellis. A 
strong wooden trellis (painted) is better than a wire one. 

1625.—Roses on Brier-stocks, Ac. (B. s. R.\— 
The Roses you mention—viz., La France, Duchess of Edin¬ 
burgh, Jules Margottin, Madame Victor Verdier, and 
Mile. Annie Wood, are all good kinds, and will succeed 
when budded on Brier-stooks. They also thrive as dwarfs 
either on the Manettt or their own roots. We should 
advise you to strike some cuttings in the autumn, and 
thus obtain plants on their own roots. Tbs Cabbage Rose 
will do well budded on the Brier. 

1526. —Treatment or Orchids (Mater). — I am 
very unwilling to check a lady’s desire to cultivate these, 
my favourites ; but if you have no other convenience than 
that named for growing Dendrobium Low i and D. noblle 
in, then take my advice and give the plants while alive 
to someone who has more oonvenlenoe. The peat from a 
dead Azalea pot is not a very sumptuous repast for these 
plants, and even if you have the “purest, air" in the 
world, it will not oompensate for the look of other requisites 
and for want of warmth.—M. B. 

1527. —Pricking out Cauliflowers (C. H .).—As 
soon as the young plants are large enough to handle they 
should be priokea out in oold pits or frames about 3 inohes 
apart each way in good soil. They should be kept as fully 
exposed as pomible during genial weather in winter, but 
be oovered during severe froste, for, although hardy 
enough to withstand several degrees of frost, checks to the 
growth, either from exoessive drought or oold, are the 
conditions most likely to induoe premature hearting ; 
therefore, avoid all extremes. 

1528. —Late-sown Endive (E. S. L.\— Yes, about 
now is a good time to sow the latest crop of Endive, which 
should be done on a sunny border with a good slope, so as 
to ensure good drainage. If sown in drills 1 foot apart, 
and thinned out just sufficiently to keep the plants dear 
of each other, they will not get large, but will be more 
likely to withstand severe weather than large transplanted 
plante from early sowings. As they keep growing slowly 
in the winter, they prove serviceable during the earliest 
months of the year, when materials for mixed salads are 
in great request. The Green-curled and Batavian Endives 
stand the winter better than the Moes-ourled varieties. 
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IBM.—' Vegetables running to seed(r. R. T.\ I 
—The main reason that the vegetables run to seed, we 
think, is beoause the good soil is so shallow, and they will 
not root in the oold olay subsoil. Next winter trenoh the 
ground all over, but do not bring the bad soil to the top, 
but well mix into it some ashes or other burnt rubbish, 
old mortar, &o.; also put at the bottom of eaoh trenoh a 

K xi lot of rotten manure, and well dig it into the day. 

is should be repeated eaoh year, ana in time you wul 
get a good depth of rioh soil. 

1530.— Pruning Peach-trees (T. P.y— As soon as 
the fruit is gathered, all the small shoots should be un¬ 
nailed, and all the wood whioh has borne fruit be cutback 
to the point whenoe the young wood starts, unless there 
are vaoanoies to fill up. There is no occasion to wait for 
the falling off of the leaves to do this, as we believe the 
sooner this is done in autumn the better the young wood 
will ripen. Shortening of the young shoots had better be 
delayed until February, and then should be cut baok one- 
third, one-half, or two-thirds, aooording to strength and 
firmness—always out baok to well-ripened wood. 

1531.— Culture of Chervil (C. C. D.).—This plant 
is of very easy culture, and a small bed of lo will supply a 
large household. During the greater part of the year it 
may be obtained from the open air by sowing a few rows 
aoross a border at intervals of a month. To meet the 
demand, however, in exceptionally severe weather, a few 
boxes of it should be sown now, and when well established 
out-of-doors they may be removed to pits or houses for a 
midwinter and early spring supply; for, in addition to 
other mm to whioh it may be put, it is sometimes 
preferred to Parsley for garnishing. 

1582.— Mildewed Strawberries, &c. (M. S. N.). 
—We think the oold, wet weather is the most likely oause. 
The beds should be renewed from fresh runners every 
three years. The best praotioe is to strike a lot of runners 
every year In small pots or on a piece of turf, planting 
these out every autumn in moist, firm, well-manured soil, 
so that the stook always consists of one, two, and three- 
year-old plants, one-third of eaoh. The rows should be 
wide enough apart to allow of plenty of manure being 
worked in Detween them during the winter without dis¬ 
turbing the roots. 

1588.— Cucumbers failing; {F. c. R ).—Cuoumbers 
that have been fruiting in a frame sinoe May last no doubt 
need a little renovating now. Give them a top-dressing 
of good rich soil, pick off all blossoms and fruit for awhile, 
ana stop the shoots. Remove all weakly growths and peg 
down the strong ones. If there is any green-fly on them 
fumigate withTobaooo for several evenings in suooession. 
Keep a moist atmosphere and a good temperature in the 
frame by renewing the linings with fresh stable manure 
and oloslng early with sun-heat, and doubtless, if the 
weather should oontinue favourable, the plants will bear 
well into the autumn. 

1634.— Unhealthy Roses (8fr«. Jackman ).— 1 The 
Roses are badly attaoked with “ Orange fungus.” It Is too 
late now for any remedy (and it is very doubtful if there is 
a reliable one), but we should try brushing eaoh shoot with 
a rather strong solution of soft soap, ana then dust over 
with powdered sulphur, leaving it on for two or three 
days; then syringe it off, and renew the application as 
long as any of the “ fungus ” remains on. This dressing 
will probably greatly oneok if it does not destroy the 
“ fungus," and the plants may then have vigour enough 
left to recover afterwards. Give dear liquid manure to 
the roots occasionally if available. 

153».— Sohlz&nthus In pots (S.O .).—Sohlzsnbhus 
papilionaceus and retusus form beautiful pot plants that 
bloom profusely, and are highly ornamental, especially the 
first-named. Both varieties are very bushy in their habit, 
and range from 1 foot to 2 feet high, so that they are well 
adapted for small greenhouses and for window decoration. 
Sown in autumn, they are easily wintered in an ordinary 

S jenhouse, and then oome into blossom at a time when 
were are scarce. To have fine specimens, they should 
be grown three plants in a pot, ana, if of mixed oolours, 
as they are almost sure to be, they will make a better dis¬ 
play. The Sohizanthuses are plants of very easy culture, 
and will do well in almost any kind of soil that is open 
and free. 

1536 — Dleffenbaohla Baraquinlana {B. R. SL 
—This is one of the best of an easily-grown, handsome 
genus of hothouse plants. It is of moderate stature, and 
associates well with larger fine-leaved plants, or it may be 
Intermixed with flowering plants. It is a free grower, and 
thrives well in either turfy peat or loam, or a mixture of 
both will suit it well, to which add a liberal admixture of 
clean sand, with a little thoroughly rotten manure. Use 
plenty of drainage. The plant will stand a liberal shift, 
say from a 6-inch pot to a 10-inch or 12-inch one. It will 
grow well in a moist, warm atmosphere, and it must 
never, even when comparatively at rest in the winter, be 
subjected to a temperature lower than 50 degs. or 65 degs. 
at night. 

1537.— Propagating Seakale (S. P. R ).—Lift 
some of the old plants in January, and trim off the thong- 
Uke roots, leaving only the straight stem. Then put 
these old plants into a box of soil in a dark cellar or 
similar place, and you will get some early Seakale. Cut 
the before-mentioned thongs into 4 inoh lengths and plant 
them dose together in a bed of light soil out-of-doors, 
ooveiing them over 2 inches or 3 inches in depth. In 
March or early in April they will have commenced to 
grow, when they should be taken up and have all the buds 
rubbed off, exoept the strongest on the top of the root, 
and be planted in threes, triangular fashion, putting them 
about 5 inches apart, each set of plants being 2 feet 
apart. 

1538.— Treatment of Rhodanthes (R. T. 0.).— 
Rhodanthe Manglesi is one of tbs prettiest of all annuals 
for indoor decoration, and when laden with its lovely 
pink, satiny-looking flowers it is highly effeotive. The 
variety Prinoe Bismarok is very desirable, being fuller iu the 
flower and lasting longer in bloom. To get them to flower 
early in spring seed should be sown in August, and the 
plants wintered on light, airy shelves near the glass in a 
glasshouse where the temperature does not fall much 
below 50 degs. Rhodanthes delight in rioh vegetable soil, 
and they should be potted in a mixture of at least half 
leaf-mould or peat and loam in well-drained pots. Any 
oold frame where they can be shut up early will suit them 
at this season if they are not kept far from thcLglaes. 
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1539. — The habitat of new Orchids (W. G.\— 
Your letter complains about not being able to get sufficient 
information about the plank As a matter of oourse, if 
you employed a collector yourself, and he sent you a plant 
of great value, you would strive to keep its whereabouts 
secret. The interests of soienoe are often appealed to by 
simply unprincipled persons, who oare nothing for soienoe, 
and would do anything to line their pockets with money 
at whatever risks. Of oourse, when a man connected with 
buainess at home gains such a secret, it oannot be expected 
that he should state the looality in public for anyone to 
take advantage of it, when the original discoverer, it may 
be, has spent several hundreds of pounds in making the 
discovery.—M. B. 

1540. — Plants for a small lake in a tem¬ 
perate fernery (//• P.).—I suppose the lake is too 
small to admit Water-Lilies, and I will select plants that 
oooupy lees space; but it is rather the wrong time of the 
year to stook it for an immediate show this season, but 
the following will get established by next spring, and will 
then give you much pleasure: The Gape Pondfloaer 
(Aponogeton distaohyon). the Water Violet (Hottonia 
paluatris), the Frog-bit (Hydrooharis Morsus-rame), the 
Nymphaa-like Villarsia (Vlllarsia nymphseoides), the 
Marsh Calls (Oalla paluatris), the Floating Water-Caltrops 
(Trap* Batons), the Ivy-leaved Duokweed(Lemna trisuloa), 
the Ethiopian Arum (Riohardia sethiopioa), the Spiral 
Vallisneria (Vallisneria spiralis), the Water Starwort 
(Callitrlohe verna), and the Arrow-head (Sagittariasagitto- 
floia). The above dozen sorts will form a good oolleotion for 
your lake, but nob many will be showy this season.— 
J. Jarvis. 


1541.— Tbe Purple Emperor Butterfly (J. 
Ring sole ).—This gentleman sends a caterpillar of this 
species, saying it is found on his Chrysanthemums; but 
he need not fear any hurt from this. 1 wish he had taken 
more oare to paok it, so that I might have reared Ik It is 
tbe oaterplUar of one of the finest and largest of our native 
butterflies, and, at the same time, perhaps the rarest, for 
very few have seen it flying. “ J. R.” must have his 
Chrysanthemums standing near some Sallow-trees (Salix 
Caprea), on which the caterpillar feeds, and from whioh 
it had been knooked down by the heavy storms we have 
recently had. Look well over your Chrysanthemums, and 
you wiU perhaps find the oaterpillars of some small nontue 
committing the depredations. I have small oaterpillars 
eating holes in the leaves of my tuberous Begonias Just 
now, and, of oourse, I kill .them when young. It would 
never do to wait until they gained size. I onoe caught a 
specimen of the Purple Emperor Butterfly (Apatura Iris) 
after about a walk of 40 miles; but I did not succeed in rear¬ 
ing ik It was the only one I had seen until now; but I always 
thought myself well repaid for my trouble. If you are an 
entomologist look about on the Sallows for more. They 
are well worth the finding.—J. J. 


1542.— Oeropegla Sandersoni (J. Beaumont).— 
This is the name of the very interesting flower you 
send. It is about twenty-four or five years ago when 
this was discovered in Natal by the gentleman 
after whom it is named, growing in stony soil near the 
banks of a stream. It is a stoub cumber. The stems are 
somewhat distantly clothed with small leaves, whioh are 
fleshy in texture and dark-green. The flowers are produced 
upon short pedunoles, and these are three to four flowered. 
These are curved upwards, expanding into a tubular limb, 
and this is] covered with the curious cap, as seen in the 
flower sent—the tube or funnel—and the covering is 
spotted with bright emerald - green, hairy round the 
margins. It is not a gay or showy flower, but an exceed¬ 
ingly ourious one. Two pretty Afrioan species whioh I 
used to grow some years ago are O. Bowkeri and C. 
Sororia; but these have no umbrella-like ooveiing to the 
flowers; but the segments of the oorolla are reflexed. The 
plants are quite slender. C. Gardnerl and C. elegans are 
Doth very pretty plants, and make handsome olimbers 
when potted in sandy loam and peat well drained. They 
like a liberal quantity of water to their roots in the grow¬ 
ing season, and good heat; but they must also be kept 
well syringed to keep down red-spider, to the attacks of 
which they are very subject.—J. J. 


NAM JDS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Garmhiho Illus¬ 
trated, 87 , Southampton-street, Strand, London, W . C . 

Names Of plants. — H. Woodrow.— 1, Davallla 
solida; 2, Asplenlum Belangeri; 3, Asplenium Hookeri; 
4 and 5 , The numbers were loose; but the large 
Adiantum is A. forraosum. The other is Davalfla 
elegans; 6, Appears to be Adiantum ouneatum; 7, Asple¬ 
nium bulbiferum.- G. B. A.— 1, Colysis membranaoea; 

2, Goniopterls tetragona; 3, Gymnogramma L’Herminieri. 

- J. E. Shaw .—Cannot say for certain. It looks very 

much like Adiantnm venustum. It certainly has not 

oome from A. CaplUus veneris.- Croydon.—A. Cephalan- 

thera; but past reoognition.- Mater.—3, Polypodium 

Dryopteris; 4, Adiantum Capillus - veneris; 6. Pteris 
argyrea; 9, An Aloe; 11, An Indian Azalea; 12, Pilea 
musoosa (the Artillery-plant). The others undeterminable 

from such scraps.- J. S. B.— Sedum glauoe6oens-- 

J. B. Dunlop.—Very fine variety of Onoidlum crlspum. 

- A. JF.—Adiantum Farleyense. Get “ Williams' Select 

Ferns.”- Young Gardener.—I, Maxillariaornithoglossa; 

1, Maxillaria tenuifolia; 3, Odontoglossum Sandenanum. 

- if. W. F.— Cannot name Tuberous Begonias. Send 

them to Mesen. Laing or Cannell St Sons. Very good, 
especially the doubles.- S. T .—We cannot name varie¬ 

ties of Coleuses. If seedlings you can call them what you 

like.- Botanical .—Gaillardia var.- Tela.— 1, Begonia 

ascntensls; 2. Sedum trifldum; 3, Send better specimen; 

4, iEaothera Fraserl.- E. J. IT.—Apparently ordinary 

garden varieties whioh we cannot name. These plants are 

quite hardy.- J. L. P., Frome .—Ordinary Carnations, 

apparently seedlings, which we oannot name. No. 1 is a 
Piootee of fairly good quality. It has been many times 
stated in Gardekiko that we do not undertake to name 

Roses and Carnations.- J. S. 0*C.-Travers* Speedwell 

(Veronioa Traversi).- B. G. A. —1, Pulmonaria sibirloa; 

2, Campanula pusilla alba; 3, Campanuala pusilla; 
4, Polygonum fllioifolium; 5, Spiraea oallosa; 6. Veronioa 

sallaifolia; 7, Tradeeoantia virginloa.- J. M. H, Grange- 

over-Sands .—You are unreasonable enough to send 18 


specimens, and we have often stated that we do not name 
more than six at one time. We name seven of those sent. 
The others send again. The Conifers should be in a fruit¬ 
bearing state. 2, Jew's Mallow (Kerria japonioa); 
6, Arbutus Unedo ; 9, Spiraa prunifolia; 10, Leycesteria 
formosa; 12, Acer Negundo variegatum; 17, Escallonia 

macrantha; 18, Hypericum calycinum.- Robert A jA- 

croft.— Grifflnia species.- Eleanor. —Hedyohium Gard- 

nerianutn.- Mrs. P. H. Chalmers. — Comptonia asplenl* 

folia. A hardy shrub.- J. B. L„ Cornwall.— Send a 

branch of the shrub or tree yon wish to know the name of. 

- Arlington.—!, Common Dutoh Honeysuckle (Lonioera 

Peridyraeoum var.); 2, Marvel of Peru (Mlrabilis Jalapa); 
3, Common Marjoram (Origanum vulgare); 4, Pennyroyal 
(Mantha Pulegium); 5, Tradeeoantia zebrina; 6, Santolina 

inoana.- A. J. James.— We do not undertake to name 

garden varieties of Carnations. 


TO OORRH8PONDNNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
da net answer queries by post, and that we oannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Halifax.—We think your proper oourse Is to oonsult a 

solicitor.- J. H. Y.— Apply to Messrs. H. Cannell & 

Sons, Swanley, Kenk- St. J. B. R. —“Vines and Vine 

Culture,” by A. F. Barron, price 5s. 61., poet tree from 

this offioe.- Carrots.—We oannot advise you as to the 

planting of the garden unless you give more particulars. 
It is, of oourse, now much too late lor ordinary “ bedding- 
out.” Do you wish to grow hardy plants, and what sort 

of soil is it?- A Welsh Gardener.— By all meanB send 

details of your treatment of Tomatoes in a cool-house.- 

Semi-suburban,—It you will state the sizs of your green¬ 
house we will advise you as to the best method of heating 

ik- J C .—“ Mushroom Culture," by J. Wright. 171, 

Fleet-street, London, E.C.- J. T. L. and Alfred J. 

Kent. —The Tomatoes are affeoted with a disease like 
Potato murrain. Ail that can be done is to destroy at 
once all affected fruit, and to keep the plants well venti¬ 
lated, if indoors, and in a healthy, growing condition.- 

G. D. if.—Tbe Vines are evidently eaten up with red- 
spider, and they must have been sadly neglected to get 
into suoh a state. Is the border inside or out, and also 

E lease give details of management?- A. H. B.— There 

i nothing unusual in the malformations in the Carnation- 
flower senk We know of no treatment that will remedy 

the defeck- G. Marsham.— An Ampelopsis Veitchi will 

do well if planted in any ordinary garden soil, and no 
special treatment of any kind is required. The leaves 

onange oolour in the autumn.- John Everett. —The 

Paolownia lmperialis and the common Catalpa syringsfolia 
are quite distinot. The Catalpa is a native of North 

America, and tbe Paulownia comes from Japan.- G. M. 

—“Vines and Vine Culture,” by A, F. Barron, price 
5s. 6d., post free from this offioe, and “ Fruit Culture for 

Profit, by E. Hobday. Maomillan St Co., London.- E. H. 

—The Fern-fronds have apparently been eaten off by a 
slug. Examine the plants at night by the aid of a lighted 

lamp.- W. ik—We oannot furnish the names and 

addresses of our correspondents.- P. J. —The Pear-tree 

roots have got into bad soil. Lift and replant in good 
loamy soil early in November. 


Catalogues received. — Dutch Bulbs. Messrs. 
Van Meerbeek St Co., Hillegom, near Haarlem, Holland. 
_Strawberries, Hardy Trees , Shrubs, Conifer#, Ameri¬ 
can Plants, Hyacinths, and Bulbous Roots, Ac. Messrs. 
James Veifcoh St Sods, Royal Exotio Nursery, King s-road, 

Chelsea, London, S.W.- Bulbs and Winter Flowers. 

Messrs. Wm. Paul St Sons, Waltham-croee, Herts.- 

Dutch Flower Roots and other Spring -flowering Roots. 
Mr. John R. Box, East Surrey Seed Warehouse, Croydon, 
Surrey. 


BEES- 

1203.— A swarm Of beea.— You were 
probably too late in putting the box under, as 
the swarming fever was evidently on them at 
the time, and queen cells muBt have been 
formed. It will often happen that swarms will 
come off in spite of room being given them. It 
may have to do with Bultry weather at the time. 
Of course, the foundation falling and obstructing 
the air passage may have helped it. The glass 
must have a tight-fitting shutter, with baize 
stuck to it for warmth, as bees object to light in 
the hive. Another time when vou use founda¬ 
tion alternate whole sheets with comb already 
worked out, it will minimise the risk of any¬ 
thing of the sort happening. The latter part of 
my answer to 1204 may assist you in getting 
your bees into your new hive.—C. G. V. 


■tIS.—Large white flower next spring, 9d. a 

root; Bweefc-soentod mauve ditto, lS;:Zau«*neri».IId. a 

it; Jasmine, white, 3d. a rook—WAYMOUTH,Gardener, 
*rnon, Torquay. 


irnon, lorquay. ___._—- 

EGONIA FUCHSIOIDES.—Strong, weU- 


ntcolours, exquisitely 

7IQAR, Bserton Vioarage, Bawtry, 

UCHSIAS. — Strong, well 

choicest kinds^oorreof * 


rooted, plants 

_ __ nameu. w«u assorted, Jb. do*., in 

hHeties, freT^Vl CARTEyerton Vioarage, Bawtry, Notts 1 
IPLACUS GLUTINOSUS, splendid green¬ 
house plant, strong, well rooted, 3 for Is., free.—VICAR, 
e rton Vicarage. Bawtry Notts. ___ 

YDRANGEAS.—Strong, well-rooted plants ; 

. imiendid hioMom. 2 for la.: 5 for 2s., free.—VICAR, 
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